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Approved  l?y  the  artists 
for  use  on  the  Victrola 


Victor  Records  by  the  greatest 
artists  are  issued  only  when  the 
artists  who  made  them  are  fully 
satisfied  that  the  records  exactly 
duplicate  their  performances. 

In  judging  their  Victor  Records 
for  approval  these  artists  play  them 
on  the  Victrola— the  instrument 
for  which  they  are  specially  made. 

It  is  only  by  using  Victor  Re- 
cords in  combination  with  the 
Victrola  that  you  hear  their  inter- 
pretations exactly  as  the  artists 
produced  them— exactly  as  they 
expect  to  be  he — "" 

Victrolas  $2 
Victor  Record! 
all  dealers  in  \ 
the  1st  of  each 


"HIS  MASTERS  VOICE" 

•reus  PAT  Off 

This  tra'letit9rk  and  tlie  tr%(leiiiarke<l 
word  •"Victrola"  Mentifyall  our  nroducte. 
Look  under  the  1:d  I  Look  on  the  label ! 
VICTOR  TALKING  MACHINF.  CO. 
Camden.  N.  J. 


"Victor  Talk! 

Ca.iTiclen,  fierw  Jei-sey 
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Rosedale  Nurseries 

One  of  the  most  complete  in  the  £nipire 

State.  Both  fniit  an<l  ornamentals  at  prices 

as  low  as  consistent  with  highest  quality. 

Catalogue  on  request. 

S.G.  Harris    Box  0    Tarrytown,  N.  T. 
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"NO    NIGHT    THERE 

(Tlie  "  City  Four-Square  ") 

A  beautiful  Sacred  aoufc  for  Cliurcli  or  Home 

50c  per  copy  postpaid 

The  Bi)(low  A  Main  Co.,  156  5th  Ave.,  N.  Y. 


SCHOOLS    AN  P    COLLEGES 


For  sixty  years  the  leadins  American  Bnsiness  CoUece.     Trains  thonh  for  Office 
IVork  and  o&fa/na  emphufneni  for  students  who  can  be  recommended  for  eiffickney  and 

good  character. 

There  is  no  better  time  to  liegrln  preparation  for  business. 

to  enrol  for  a  course  of  study  which  accomplishes  tliis  important  purpose, 
than  duruig  the  first  week  of  the  New  Year. 
Intensive  vocational  courses  in  Accounting,  Business.  Civil  Service,  Secre- 
tarial and  other  studies  leading  to  dignified  positions,  good  salaries,  rapid  promotion. 
and  the  best  chance  to  use  to  advantage  a  high  school  or  college  e<hicatlon.    Experienced, 
e£Bcient,  faitiiful  teachers.    Strong  lecture,  courses.    Ideal  location.    Moderate  exiienses.    $1S6 
pays  total  cost  of  tuition,  books  and  board  for  13  weeks. 
Exceptional  opportunities  for  self-help  to  young  men  and  women  of  the  right  sort. 
Write  for  illustrated  prospectus.    Address 

CLEMENT  C.  GAINES,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  Box  673.  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


Ra**'  r«nMi  AnMArftnniftit  A  fine  chaucc  for  a  camp  coun- 
j  DOyS    Ump  UppOmUUiycilor  or  educator  to  becomejpart 

owner  in  an  established  boys'  camp  well  located  in  New  Eng- 
■m  laud.  Must  be  of  high  Christian  character,  with  a  substan- 
i  tiai  following  and  some  capital.  Write  now— personal  inter- 
I  view  later— prompt  actioitiiecessary.  Address  6,181.  Outlook. 
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hi£h  School  Course 
in  2  Years 


Yqu  can  complete 
this  simplified  Higl 
School  Course  at  Imim  in 


iple 

this   simplified   Hi] 

AMERICAN  SCHOOL 

itH.S-mi  Brvnl  *rs.  •  SItk  tL 


ILLINOIS 


TRiUNINQ  SCHOOLS    FOR   flURSES 


St.  John's  Riverside  Hospital  TrainiDg 
School  for  Norses 

TONKCRS.    NEW  YORK 

Bsgistsrsd  in  New  Tork  Btata.  offers  a  2X  years*  course- 
as  general  training  to  refined,  educated  women.  Require- 
ments one  year  higli  school  or  its  emiivalent.  Apply  to  the 
Directress  of  Nurses,  Tonkers,  New  York. 


Yonkers  Homeopathic  Hospital 
and  Maternity 


YONKERS.  NEW   YORK 


equivalent. 


nursing,  with 

""  women  of 

lool  or  its 
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TEACHERS'    AGENCIES 

The  Pratt  Teachers  Agency 

70  Fifth  Avenae,  New  York 

Recommends  teachers  to  colleges, public  and  private  schools. 
Advises  parents  about  schools.  Wui.  O.  Pratt,  Mgrr. 
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CONTRIBUTORS' 
GALLERY 

ROBERT  H.  MOUL- 
Tox  was  bom 
in  Nashville,  Ten- 
nessee, forty  years 
ago  and  is  a  gradu- 
ate of  Columbia 
University.  He  has 
contributed  exten- 
sively to  American 
periodicals  and  has 
written  libretti  for 
!a  number  of  musi- 
cal comedies. 

EDWARD  Eyre  Hi  xt  is  secretary  of  the 
Conference  on  Unemployment  which 
has  recently  been  in  session  in  Wash- 
ington. He  was  graduated  from  Har- 
Tard  in  1910  and  was  for  two  years  on 
the  editorial  staff  of  the  "American" 
magazine.  During  the  war  he  served 
Variously  as  war  correspondent,  dele- 
|;ate  of  the  Commission .  for  Relief  in 
Belgium,  and  head  of  economic  rehabili- 
^tion  work  of  the  Red  Cross  in  France. 

rpiiE  three  prize-winning  letters  in 
A  The  Outlook's  fourth  contest,  "The 
Turning  Point,"  are  published  in  this 
ireek's  issue.  The  first  prize  was  won 
^y  Louis  Victor  Eytinge,  of  Arizona,  and 
the  second  by  Rae  Barnett,  from  Aber- 
leen,  "Washington.  The  winner  of  the 
iiird  prize  prefers  not  to  disclose  his 
dentity. 

RK'iiABD  HoADLEY  TixGLEY  has  Writ- 
ten for  the  financial  pages  of  The 
hitlook  several  times  during  the  last 
'ear. 

pi  AMAi.iEL  Bradford  is  a  writer  •of 
[y  note.  He  was  born  In  Boston,  and 
ntered  Harvard  College  in  1882,  but 
ras  obliged  to  leave  almost  immediately 
Q  account  of  ill  health.  He  is  the  au- 
lior  of  numerous  volumes,  among  them 
Lee,  the  American,"  "Portraits  of 
Tomen,"  "Civil  War  Portraits." 

■>iKLiA  Harbis  wrote  us  the  following 
ji  paragraph  when  we  asked  for  some 
iographical  data:  "I  notice  in  your 
mtributors*  columns  that  there  is  a 
jrtain  type  of  contributor  whose  biog- 
iphy  reads  as  follows:  'Mary  Elizabeth 
pown,  a  writer  new  to  The  Outlook, 
©ds  us  this  thoughtful  article  from 
ttumwa.  Iowa.'  I  belong  in  Mary 
lizabeth's  class.  I  am  a  graduate  of 
e  University  of  Nebraska  and  of 
It  look  parentage;  my  mother,  Mary 
ly  Harris,  has  contributed  several 
tides  in  the  last  few  years  under  the 
me  of  Mary  Doane  Shelby." 

A  CORRESPONDENT 
of  The  Outlook 
complains  that  all 
of  the  pictures 
which  we  have 
published  of  our 
Washington  corre- 
spondent, Ernest 
Hamlin  Abbott, 
have  been  carica- 
tures. So  we  make 
one  more  attempt 
to  bring  his  f ca- 
res before  our  readers  herewith. 
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Promise  and  Performance 

It  is  easier  to  promise  than  to  perform^  yet  in 
home  and  business,  it  can  safely  be  claimed  to 
our  credit  as  good  citizens  that  performance  is 
the  rule  rather  than  the  exception  which  can 
certainly  be  said  with  respect  to  the  distinct  value 
and  permanent  helpfulness  of  that  matchless  ref- 
erence work 

The  New 

International 
Encyclopaedia 

Editors :  Frank  Moore  Colby,  M. A.  and 
Talcott  Williams,  LUD,,  L.H^D.,  LittD. 

Afore  than  500  Contributors  and  Office-Editors 

In  the  preface  to  the  Second  Edition  the  Editors  state  that 

the  work   has   been   so  prepared  as   "  /o  meet  the  needs  of  the  , 

greatest  inimber  of  uscs^'  and  how  well  it  has  met   these       / 

needs  is  evidenced  bv  its  / 

/  o. 

Nation- Wide  Popularity  /  ' "" 

About  every  one  knows  and  every  owner  prizes  /  dodd 
THE  NEW  INTERNATIONAL  because  of  ite  /^  5f^* 
supreme  service  not  only  to  adults  but  to  ^^  PuUishcn 
help  the  young  folks  in  their  school-work.     It       /^^  H!JYrfk  cS 

Lightens  the  Task  by  Sharing  the  Toil,   j— ^     /^^  Jr^E  Xt" 
Send  in  the  Coupon  and  Learn  Just  How  /  '^  cycMi.^7s J^«d 

^^^       Edition)  u-itli  details  of 

Sending  it  places  you  under  no  obligation  but  ^4?'  eS*? ''J^iS'^isr^*  *p!S; 
you  will  receive  promptly  our  84-pagc  Illus-  /^  J?"T'T/25'"rie"«^ 
trated  Book  showing  specimen  pages,  plates        /a,       ">o»'^*»v 

in  color  and  giving  the  low  price  and  easy        /  o    y^^^ 

terms  uix)n  which  THE  NEW  INTER-        /j^  ,,  ^    ,, 

«  /   s        Occupation 

NATIONAL  is  iust  now  procurable.       / 

^  ^  /  Bu8,Addr«>iMi 

DODD,  MEAD  &  COMPANY,  Inc.     /      R«iae„c 

NEW  YORK  CITY  /      t.,u ■■■■■ Bute .^ 
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CONTEST    NUMBER    FIVE 


The  Best 
Advertisement 


WHAT     advertisement 
printed  inThe  Outlook 
during    1921    do    you 
consider    the    best  ?      Explain 
why  you  find  it  the   most  im- 
pressive.   What  was  its  effect 


upon      you 


For    the    best 


answers  we  will  award : 

a  first  prize  of  Fifty  Dollars 
a  second  prize  of  Thirty  Dollars 
a  third  prize  of  Twenty  Dollars 

Advertising  is  a  powerful 
force.  Its  educational  values 
are  subtle  and  extensive.  Its 
effects  on  personal  develop- 
ment, family  life,  and  social  cus- 
toms are  often  lasting  and  pro- 
found. Perhaps  you  have  been 
most  influenced  by  reading  an 
advertisement  of  a  book,  a  course 
of  study,  a  service,  or  a  com- 
modity. Describe  the  signifi- 
cance to  you  of  the  best  recent 
advertisement  in  The  Outlook. 

CONDITIONS    OF    CONTEST 

1.  Write  your  name  (add  a  pen  name, 

if  you  like,  for  publication)  and 
adaress  in  the  upper  left-hand 
corner  of  your  letter. 

2.  All  letters  must  be  typewritten  on 

one  side  of  the  paper  only. 

3.  Limit  your  letter  to  500  words  of 

average  length. 

4.  Your  letter,   to  be   eligible,   mast 

reach  us  on  or  before  January 
23,1922. 

5.  We  reserve  the  right  to  purchase 

for  publication  desirable  letters 
not  winning  prizes. 

6.  Unavailable  letters  will  not  be  re- 

turned. 

7.  The  staff  of  The  Outlook  will  be 

judges. 

Address  all  letters  to 

CONTEST  EDITOR 

THE  OUTLOOK   COMPANY 

381  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 
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A  THRBAT£N£D  TRAGEDY 

BY  treaties  entered  into  during  the 
war  and  at  its  close  portions  of 
what  was  before  Turkish  territory- 
were  apportioned  to  certain  of  the  Allied 
Powers.  In  this  apportionment  Cilicia, 
which  was  largely  Armenian  territory, 
fell  to  France  as  within  its  zone  of  mili- 
tary occupation  for  the  maintenance  of 
order  and  for  the  observance  of  the 
terms  of  the  armistice.  It  is  now  au- 
thoritatively announced  that  France  is 
about  to  withdraw  her  troops  from 
Cilicia  and  pass  over  the  administration 
of  that  state  to  the  Nationalist  Turks. 
The  three  Armenian  communities  in 
Cilicia  (Gregorian,  Roman  Catholic,  and 
Protestant)  and  many  Moslems  unite  in 
appealing  to  the  French  authorities  to 
remain  at  least  for  the  present,  but  so 
far  tbe  appeal  has  been  in  vain.  It  is 
reported  that  France,  in  withdrawing, 
has  made  an  agreement  with  Kemal 
Pasha,  the  Nationalist  Turkish  leader, 
for  the  protection  of  the  Armenians.  The 
statement  that  the  protection  of  a  flock 
of  sheep  is  thus  intrusted  to  a  pack  of 
wolves  may  be  unjust  to  the  Armenians, 
but  in  view  of  recent  history  cannot  be 
nid  to  be  unjust  to  the  Turks.  The 
nee  and  religious  prejudice  animating 
the  Turks  is  increased  because  in  the 
recent  war  the  Armenians  were  allies  of 
the  French  and  fought  desperately 
against  the  Turks  under  French  lead. 
It  is  said  that  about  two  hundred  thou- 
sand Armenians,  Syrians,  Greeks,  and 
pro-French  Moslems  are  involved  In  the 
danger  of  massacre  in  Cilicia. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  France  is  in 
a  difilcult  situation.  France  has  spent 
far  more  money  In  trying  to  maintain 
I  order  in  Clllcla  than  she  can  afford. 
She  is  sharply  criticised  for  her  main- 
tenance of  a  large  standing  army,  and 
is  accused  of  imperialistic  ambitions, 
disturbing  to  the  peace  of  Europe.  But 
when,  3ielding  to  pressure,  she  proposes 
to  reduce  her  army  by  withdrawing  her 
troops  from  a  distant  province  she  is 
Charged  with  breach  of  faith  in  desert- 
ing a  helpless  people  intrusted  to  her 
ikeeping. 
It  Is  difficult  to  see  what  official  action 
American  Government  can  take  to 
vent  this  tragedy.  One  principal  ob- 
tion  urged  against  the  League  of 
itions  was  that  America  ought  not  to 
ore  with  European  nations  In  dealing 
Ith  European  problems.  The  Presi- 
i  election  sustained  that  objection. 
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Moreover,  it  is  hardly  possible  for  the 
Administration  to  interject  this  prob- 
lem into  the  Washington  negotiations, 
which  are  limited  to  questions  of  a  very 
different  scope.  The  attempt  to  lay 
broad  foundations  for  an  enduring  peace 
in  the  Near  East  ought  not  to  be  lightly 
hazarded.  It  is  possible  that  private  in- 
fluences could  be  brought  to  bear  upon 
the  French  Government  by  the  diplo- 
mats of  England  and  America  to  delay 
the  withdrawal  of  the  French  forces. 
It  is  even  possible  that  an  official  notifi- 
cation to  the  Turkish  authorities  by 
England,  France,  and  the  United  States 
that  any  failure  to  protect  the  Arme- 
nians would  be  regarded  as  an  un- 
friendly act  might  have  a  protective 
force.  And  we  think  it  highly  probable 
that  an  aroused  popular  sentiment  in 
the  United  States  against  leaving  the 
Armenians  unprotected,  even  if  It  led 
to  no  governmental  action,  would  have 
considerable  influence  on  the  French 
Government,  if  not  on  the  Kemalite 
Turkish  Government.  Such  popular 
sentiment  ought  not  to  be  unaffected, 
however,  by  the  fact  that  while  the 
United  States  is  limiting  the  number 
of  immigrants  to  its  shores,  France 
leaves  open  the  door  to  Syria  to  Arme- 
nian refugees. 

Certainly  the  facts  ought  to  have 
some  effect  on  those  happily  tempered 
pacifists  who  imagine  that  complete  dis- 
armament by  all  the  civilized  nations, 
leaving  the  helpless  undefended  against 
the  criminals,  would  secure  a  world 
peace  and  a  world  Justice. 

RUSSIAN  RELIEF 

PRESIDENT  Harding's  request  for  an 
appropriation  by  Congress  of  flO,- 
000,000  to  supply  com  and  seed  grain  for 
the  starving  Russians  was  followed  by 
the  appearance  of  Secretary  Hoover  be- 
fore the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
of  the  House  of  Representatives.  He 
said,  in  rejoinder  to  the  claim  that  pri- 
vate, not  public,  charity  should  fill  the  , 
need:  "There  are  a  great  many  commit- 
tees working  throughout  the  country 
under  a  great  deal  of  difficulty  but  not 
without  energy.  I  do  not  believe,  how- 
ever, that  the  total  collections  since 
August  of  the  entire  group  amounts  to 
1750,000."  He  also  showed  that  Govern- 
mental aid  on  a  larger  scale  than  the 
President  suggested  would  be  needed. 
He  requested  some  22.000,000  bushels  of 
grain   and   500,000   cases   of  preserved 


milk  and  asked  for  a  doubling  of  the 
appropriation. 

Congress  has  now  consented  to  this, 
after  a  very  lively  debate  in  which  the 
bill  was  opposed  by  those  who  thought 
it  violated  the  spirit  of  our  Constitu- 
tion and  by  those  who  asserted  that  the 
appropriation  would  be  additional  mate- 
rial for  the  cause  of  Bolshevism.  The 
President  at  once  signed  the  bill. 

The  food  is  to  be  assembled  through 
elevators  without  profits  to  them,  and 
will  be  transported  to  the  port  of  depart- 
ure from  this  country  at  reduced  rates, 
if  possible,  upon  the  railways,  thus  en- 
abling as  large  an  amount  of  grain  as  is 
possible  to  be  secured  for  the  appropria- 
tion. Nineteen  million  dollars  of  the 
$20,000,000  to  be  appropriated  is  now  in 
the  hands  of  the  United  States  Grain 
Corporation,  formed  during  the  war,  of 
which  the  President  of  the  United  States 
is  the  sole  stockholder.  This  corpora- 
tion is  now  being  liquidated,  and  the 
money  would  soon  be  turned  into  the 
United  States  Treasury.  Its  diversion 
to  the  purchase  of  food,  provided  for  in 
the  bill,  will  be  welcomed  by  the  farm- 
ers of  the  West,  who,  humanitarian  as 
they  may  be,  will  be  glad  to  profit  by 
the  legislation. 

The  bill  applies  to  that  most  sorely 
stricken  region  in  Russia,  the  part  of  the 
valley  of  the  Volga  River  between  the 
(Aties  of  Kazan  and  Saratov,  a  region 
about  four  hundred  miles  long.  It  lies 
several  hundred  miles  to  the  east  of 
Moscow.  Ordinarily  this  region  raises 
more  than  enough  to  feed  its  people. 
But  for  three  years  in  succession  they 
have  endured  a  great  drought,  which,  in 
addition  to  the  economic  cruelty  of  the 
Bolshevik  Government,  has  reduced  very 
many  millions  of  people  to  starvation. 
And  this  at  a  time  when  we  have  more 
foodstuffs  in  storage  than  ever  before  in 
our  history! 

LEADERSHIP  FOR  THE  NEGRO 

NOT-  long  ago  Principal  Moton,  of 
Tuskegee  Institute,  was  introduced 
to  a  mass-meeting  at  Greenville,  Mis- 
sissippi, by  a  white  friend  of  Negro 
advancement,  Mr.  Alfred  Holt  Stone.  In 
the  introduction  Mr.  Stone  pointed  out 
that  the  ten  million  Negroes  in  this 
country,  living  under  laws  made,  in- 
terpreted, and  executed  by  white  men, 
are  an  integral  part  of  American  life 
and  that  it  is  "the  paramount  duty  of 
the  white  man  to  see  that  friendly  rela- 
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lions  are  retained  and  that  relations  are 
steadily  improved." 

What  Mr.  Stone  added  as  to  the  right 
and  wrong  kind  of  leadership  for  the 
Negro  race  is  worth  quoting  at  some 
length : 

There  are  to-day  two  groups  of  Ne- 
gro leaders — groups  which  are  as 
wide  apart  as  the  Poles  and  which  are 
as  distinct  as  the  whites  and  Negroes 
themselves.  I  am  not  going  to  call 
any  names.  One  set  of  Negro  leaders 
is  distinctly  radical.  The  leadership 
of  the  other  group  is  conservative 
and  is  working  for  peace  and  har- 
mony "between  the  races.  It  is  left 
with  the  white  people  to  choose  which 
Negro  leadership  they  will  encourage. 

There  is  no  more  trying  position  in 
American  life  to-day  than  that  of  a 
conservative  Negro  leader  In  the 
South.  He  must  steer  an  even  course 
and  at  the  same  time  maintain  his 
position  of  leadership  without  sacri- 
ficing any  right  principle.  When 
Booker  T.  Washington  died  and  I  was 
appealed  to  for  a  suggestion  as  to  the 
man  who  was  best  fitted  to  succeed 
him,  I  replied,  without  hesitation, 
that  Robert  R.  Moton  stood  head  and 
shoulders  above  all  other  men. 

Mr.  W.  Anthony  Aery,  the  secretary 
of  Hampton,  himself  a  white  man,  tells 
us  that  in  traveling  with  Dr.  Moton  on 
the  trip  during  which  the  Greenville 
meeting  was  held  he  found  himself  com- 
paring conditions  between  the  races  as 
they  are  now  and  as  they  were  when 
years  ago  he  made  a  similar  trip  with 
Booker  Washington.  He  noted  in  Mis- 
sissippi "a  growing  spirit  of  racial  good 
will  and  racial  .o-operation."  He  found 
"white  and  blac^k  folks  everywhere  dis- 
covering— almost  intuitively — ^that  they 
cannot  make  much  real  progress  by  hoe- 
ing their  rows  as  separate  groups.  They 
are.  discovering  that  they  can  go  ahead 
very  much  faster  by  pulling  together 
and  by  forgetting  some  of  their  difTer- 
ences." 

We  agree  heartily  with  Mr.  Aery's 
conclusion  that  "the  influence  of  men 
like  Booker  T.  Washington,  Robert  R. 
Moton,  and  others  scoffed  at  as  conserva- 
tives has  been  invaluable  in  bringing 
about  this  era  of  good  feeling." 

THE  COLLEGE  WORKSHOP 

IN  a  recent  address  President  Rich- 
mond, of  Union  College,  said  some- 
thing so  true  and  simple  and  yet  so 
startling  that  we  are  glad  to  reprint  it 
in  full: 

However  men  may  differ  as  to  spe- 
cific remedies  for  the  present  dis- 
orders, all  men  of  sense  agree  at  one 
point,  and  that  is  the  necessity  of  get- 
ting back  to  work.  In  the  four  years 
of  the  war  the  fruit  of  the  work  of 
millions  of  men  for  many  years  has 
been  destroyed.  It  Is  gone,  and  no 
amount  of  economic  Juggling  will 
bring  It  back.  If  the  prosperity  of  the 
world  is  to  be  restored,  it  will  be  be- 
cause   we    are    all    willing   to    work 
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harder  and  to  put  more  of  ourselves 
into  our  work. 

There  may  have  been  a  time  when 
the  word  work,  as  applied  to  a  col- 
lege, would  have  seemed  to  some  a 
kind  of  academic  pleasantry.  If  there 
ever  was  such  a  time,  that  time  has 
passed.  The  picture  of  a  college 
where  the  long  hours  were  passed 
agreeably  under  the  shade  of  the 
classic  elms,  smoking  pipes  and  sing- 
ing college  songs,  has  a  certain  at- 
traction to  the  reti-ospective  imagina- 
tion of  the  graduate  and  to  the  pro- 
spective vision  of  the  freshman.  But 
to  a  man  who  knows  anything  about 
the  life  at  Union  College  there  will  be 
a  mournful  realization  that  the  larg- 
est part  of  the  picture  has  been  left 
out. 

I  might  as  well  tell  you  at  once 
that  this  is  a  college  where  honest 
work  is  not  only  expected  but  re- 
quired. There  is  no  reason  why  a 
boy  who  comes  to  college  should  ex- 
pect an  easier  time  than  a  boy  who 
goes  to  work  in  a  factory  or  in  an 
oflflce.  The  Idea  that  in  coming  to  col- 
lege a  boy  is  postponing  his  life-work 
for  four  years  while  he  floats  down 
the  stream  of  time  untroubled  by  the 
hard  realities  that  other  young  men 
of  his  own  age  have  to  face  is  not  at 
all  our  idea  of  what  a  college  mean& 
Neither  is  a  college  a  kind  of  intel- 
lectual incubator  where  young  fledg- 
lings are  hatched  out  with  no  effort 
of  their  own.  A  college  is  a  work- 
shop, and  if  it  is  going  to  maintain  its 
place  in  the  esteem  of  a  Nation  that 
has  supported  us  with  such  unstinted 
generosity  we  must  see  that  the  gos- 
pel of  honest  work  is  not  only  taught 
in  the  college  but  practiced  by  all  of 
us  who  have  anything  to  do  with  it. 
This  ma^'^  sound  a  little  disagreeable 
to  some  easy-going  young  aspirants 
who  have  been  looking  forward  to  a 
comfortable  time,  but  let  me  assure 
you  that  the  only  way  to  be  happy 
here,  or  anywhere  else,  is  to  make  a 
real  business  of  the  thing  you  are  do- 
ing. The  most  delightful  thing  a  man 
does  is  to  exercise  and  develop  the 
powers  that  are  his.  What  we  shall 
try  to  do  for  you  here  is  to  help  you 
to   understand  and   value  your  own 


powers  and  to  teach  you  how  to  use 
them  to  the  best  advantage  while  you 
are  here,  and  afterward  when  you 
take  your  place  in  the  field  of  active 
life  which  you  shall  choose. 

Unfortunately,  too  many  undergrad* 
uates  in  American  colleges  are  inclined 
to  regard  a  college  course  as  a  sort  of 
glorified  vacation.  It  will  not  do  them 
any  harm  occasionally  to  recall  the  fact 
that  their  friends  who  entered  business 
on  leaving  high  school  or  preparatory 
school  have  to  keep  regular  hours  and 
do  regular  work.  One  of  the  great  ad- 
vantages of  the  education  which  th« 
graduates  of  Annapolis  or  West  Point 
receive  is  that  the  undergraduates  la 
those  institutions  work  as  regularly  and 
as  hard  as  if  they  were  apprentices  in 
some  great  industrial  plant.  Regular 
hours  and  a  regular  system  of  work  will 
do  wonders  for  a  student  even  when  he 
is  not  a  genius.  Indeed,  in  most  fields 
of  human  activity,  the  erraticism  of. 
genius  is  likely  to  be  beaten  in  the  long  I 
run  by  the  regularity  of  an  ordinary 
mind. 

HENRY  WATTERSON, 
NEWSPAPER  MAN 

HENRY  Watierson,  who  died  in  Jack- 
sonville, Florida,  on  December  22, 
made  the  Louisville  "Courier-Journar*  a 
National  newspaper  and  a  political 
power.  Colonel  Watterson  served  in  the 
Confederate  Army,  but  whether  he  had 
the  exact  rank  of  colonel  or  was  a  Ken- 
tucky colonel  by  the  brevet  of  State  and 
National  affection  is  not  important.  To 
newspaper  men  he  was  "Marse  Henry," 
and  perhaps  no  man  in  our  time  has 
been  better  liked  by  the  men  of  his  own 
profession.  He  has  been  described  as 
the  last  of  his  line  in  that  he  was  the 
last  of  the  great  personal  figures  once 
so  common  in  American  journalism — 
Greeley,  Raymond,  the  elder  Bennett, 
and  Dana  are  the  names  one  associates 
with  him.  He  was  born  eighty-one 
years  ago,  was  held  on  the  knee  of 
Andrew  Jackson  as  a  child,  and  knew 
every  President  from  that  time  to  this. 
It  has  been  pointed  out  that  the  period 
covered  by  Watterson's  life  and  the  life 
of  John  Quincy  Adams,  whom  as  a  boy 
he  knew,  covers  the  entire  period  of  the 
country's  history  from  Revolutionary 
days. 

Colonel  Watterson  exercised  a  great 
influence  in  public  affairs,  not  only  by 
his  editorial  work,  but  by  his  vivacious 
and  often  uncomfortably  frank  utter- 
ances. Not  infrequently  he  hit  two  ways 
at  once,  as  in  his  famoue  *'Now  and 
ever,  to  hell  with  autocracy.  Now  and 
ever,  to  hell  with  the  Hohenzollerns  and 
the  Hapsburgs,"  to  which  he  added  later 
in  a  letter,  "And  to  hell  with  prohibi- 
tion along  with/the  Jgaps^i|g^  and  the 
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HohenzoUerns."  Of  a  leader  in  his  own 
party,  namely,  William  Jennings  Bryan, 
he  said  as  long  ago  as  1900:  "He  has 
had  his  fling  and  has  failed.  He  should 
yield  leadership  to  other  hands  and  de- 
vote himself  to  healing  the  breaches." 
And  after  Theodore  Roosevelt's  death, 
Watterson  said,  "Our  differences  cut  no 
flgure  in  our  personal  relations." 

If  sometimes  excessively  outspoken, 
Colonel  Watterson  was  not  at  all  Irre- 
sponsible. In  a  review  of  his  autobiog- 
rapliy,  published  in  1920,  we  quoted  his 
serious  view  of  newspaper  duty:  "I 
truly  believe  that  next  after  business 
integrity  in  newspaper  management 
comes  disinterestedness  in  the  public 
service,  and  next  after  disinterestedness 
come  moderation  and  intelligence,  clean- 
liness and  good  feeling  in  dealing  with 
affairs  and  its  readers."  Speaking  to  a 
gathering  of  newspaper  men  on  the  day 
of  Colonel  Watterson's  death,  a  Wash- 
ington correspondent  who  as  a  younger 
man  served  under  Colonel  Watterson  on 
the  "Courier-Journal"  quoted  him  as 
saying:  "A  'Courier- Journal'  reporter  al- 
ways gets  the  news,  and  always  gets  it 
first;  but  he  always  remembers  in  get- 
ting it  that  the  'Courier-Journar  is  a 
gentleman." 

It  would  be  hard  to  say  whether  Wat- 
terson was  the  more  striking  and  salient 
flgure  in  journalistic  life  or  in  political 
life.  Both  sides  are  brought  out  in  the 
autobiography,  and  we  strongly  recom- 
mend Americans  generally  to  read  that 
book,  which  is  one  of  the  most  illumi- 
nating and  entertaining  of  American 
biographies. 

A  keen  and  Just  characterization  is 
that  of  one  writer,  who  says,  in  effect, 


that  theoretically  Watterson  made  im- 
placable enemies,  but  practically  he  did 
not,  because,  though  his  temper  was  hot, 
his  nature  was  kindly.  He  hated  emo- 
tionalism and  hysteria,  but  he  was 
always  ready  to  flght  for  his  political 
principles,  even  though  at  times  he 
skirmished  outside  party  lines. 

By  Colonel  Watterson's  death  the 
country  loses  a  brilliant  writer,  a  nota- 
ble public  figure,  a  man  of  marked  indi- 
viduality, and  one  of  surprising  vitality. 

LO,  THE   POOR   IMMIGRANT! 

CHRISTMAS  on  Ellis  Island,  in  New 
York  Harbor,  was  different  from 
any  preceding  Christmas  there. 

Heretofore  those  who  have  been  com- 
pelled to  spend  that  day  on  that  island 
had  at  least  the  pleasant  anticipation 
of  entering  a  new  and  prosperous  life 
in  America.  But  on  Christmas  day, 
1921,  Ellis  Island  held  more  immigrants 
than  it  had  capacity  for,  and  very  many 
of  them  were  deprived  of  any  anticipa- 
tion of  a  new  and  prosperous  life  in 
America. 

They  were  facing  deportation.  The 
transatlantic  steamship  companies  have 
delivered  aliens  in  excess  of  the  quotas 
established  under  the  Immigration  Law 
passed  last  May.  That  law  limits  the 
annual  number  of  incoming  immigrants 
to  three  per  cent  of  the  number  of 
foreign-born  persons  of  any  nationality 
in  the  United  States — a  mechanical  and 
medieeval  provision,  as  The  Outlook  has 
said.  It  deprives  us  of  aliens  whom  we 
want  and  gives  us  aliens  whom  we  do 
not  want. 

It  provides  that  a  fixed  number  of 
Poles,  for  instance,  may  be  admitted  to 


the  country  during  each  month  of  ttie 
year,  the  total  forming,  of  course,  three 
per  cent  of  the  Poles  already  resident 
in  America.  Now  the  Poles  in  £urqt»j 
who  want  to  come  here  may  embark^ 
from  Dantsic,  as  the  one  Polish  port,  or| 
from  any  other  port,  may  take  passae*. 
on  any  ship,  and  may  arrive  at  New 
York,  Boston,  Philadelphia,  or  other 
Atlantic  ports.  Not  until. the  vesseli 
containing  these  Poles  have  docked  ii^ 
it  finally  possible  to  decide  how  many 
incoming  Poles  have  a  right  to  remaiR 
here. 

Suppose  the  immigrant  is  deported. 
What  then?  Many  families  have  sold 
their  homes  and  have  spent  practically' 
all  that  they  had  in  getting  to  ports  and 
paying  steamship  fares.  Now  they  must 
return  in  this  winter-time  to  their  owa 
Impoverished  countries,  with  no  home' 
to  go  to  and  probably  without  the  oppo^ 
tunity  of  taking  up  again  the  work  they 
had  abandoned.  There  may  be  even 
something  worse.  The  story  is  told  of 
some  Armenian  women  and  children 
who  three  months  ago  came  to  the 
United  States  seeking  safety,  who  were 
deported  because  the  Armenian  quota 
had  been  exceeded,  and  who  returned  to 
meet,  not  only  death,  but  a  still  more 
terrible  fate. 

THE  ATLANTIC  CARRIERS 

IT  is  not  unnatural  that  the  transat- 
lantic steamship  companies  should 
wish  to  take  as  many  emigrant  passen- 
gers ad  they  think  they  can  land.  They 
have  been  exasperatingly  exceeding 
their  monthly  immigrant  quotas,  despite 
the  fact  that  they  had  before  them  fig- 
ures showing  the  exact  status  of  the 
quotas  from  each  country.  No  less  than 
three  thousand  aliens  in  excess  of  these 
quotas  have  been  disembarked  at  our 
ports.  Some  immigrants,  by  executive 
clemency,  have  been  temporarily  ad- 
mitted under  bond,  where  it  has  been 
shown  that  deportation  would  be  an  ex-^ 
treme  offense  against  humanity,  and  fd 
addition,  the  eleven  hundred  immi^ 
grants  at  Ellis  Island  under  orders  to 
be  deported  have  now  been  admitted  fo^ 
ninety  days.  More  than  twelve  hundred 
aliens  have  been  returned  to  their  fo^ 
mer  homes  because  of  excess  of  quotaii 
At  present  over  two  thousand  aliens  ii 
New  York  Harbor  await  an  opportunity 
to  be  landed. 

Hence,  at  the  Secretary  of  Lisbor's  inr 
stance.  Representative  Johnson,  of  th« 
State  of  Washington,  Chairman  of  the 
House  Immigration  Committee,  h&s  i» 
troduced  a  bill  empowering  the  Secret 
tary  of  Labor  to  penalize  steamshii 
lines  by  withdrawing  immigration  privf^ 
leges  from  them  for  continued  violatiod 
of  the  quota  law.  Nor  is  this  ail.  aJ 
the  result  of  th^  law  shows,  in  too 
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Any  cases  efforts  to  get  immigrants 
ito  this  country  amount  to  fraud,  Mr. 
ihnson  has  also  introduced  a  bill  by 
hlch  he  would  suspend  the  immigra- 
on  of  aliens  to  the  United  States  for 
ree  years,  the  bill  not  applying  to 
Dvemment  officials,  to  travelers  or 
mporary  sojourners  for  pleasure  or 
isiness,  to  students  who  may  enter  the 
lited  States  solely  for  the  purpose  of 
Bdy  in  educational  institutions  par- 
suiarly  designated  by  them,  to  minis- 
rs  of  any  religious  denomination,  or 
husbands,  wives,  and  minor  children 
naturalized  citizens  or  of  persons 
10  have  taken  out  their  first  papers. 
Mr.  Johnson's  bills  should  sufficiently 
trn  the  steamship  companies. 


THE   OUTLOOK 


IE  CHRISTMAS  AMNESTY 

Ihk  President  on  December  25  com- 
muted the  sentences  of  a  number  of 
n  convicted  for  violation  of  laws  de- 
fied for  the  protection  of  the  country 
ring  the  progress  of  the  war.  Ap- 
rently  in  each  instance  the  caFes  have 
II  carefully  reviewed  and  the  decision 
idered  with  the  desire  in  view  of 
Meeting  the  interests  of  the  country 

I  serving  justice.    To  disagree  in  cer- 

II  instances  with   these   decisions  is 
to  criticise  the  motives  which  led 

them. 

•he  release  of  all  prisoners  convicted 
ler  war  law  is  something  which  ex- 
ne  radicals,  pacifists,  and  sentimen- 
8ts  regard  as  highly  desirable.  The 
mal-minded  citizen  is  not  inclined  to 
t  so  generous  a  position,  for  he  real- 
I  that  there  are  some  things  which 
self-governing  and  self-perpetuating 
iitry  can  afford  to  give  away.  One 
hese  things  is  the  right  and  duty  to 
tect    itself    from    destruction.      The 

regards  the  deliberate  taking  of  a 
lan  life  as  the  most  serious  offense 

the  individual  can  commit.  What 
be  said,  therefore,  in  the  case  of  the 
t  or  woman  who  attempts  to  take 
life  of  a  whole  nation  and  who  com- 
I  this  act  when  that  nation  is  in  a 
uid-death    struggle   with   a   foreign 

Some  of  those  who  committed  acts 
ng  the  war  tending  toward  such  a 
ummation  were  undoubtedly  of  un- 
Ki  mind.  Some  of  them  were  ig- 
int  men  and  women  who  were  led 
ly  by  cleverer  and  more  vicious 
elates.  Still  others  were  active 
IMithizers  with  Germany  and  her 
of  world  conquest. 

is  perhaps  time  that  the  more  ig- 
tnt  of  those  who  -^ere  convicted  of 

crimes — the  Instigators  of  these 
les  only  too  often  escaped — should 
Heleased.  Perhaps  it  is  time  to  re- 
^  those  whose  mental  disabilities  do 
render  them  a  menace  to  the  coun- 
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try  in  time  of  peace.  Perliaps  it  is  time 
to  release  those  whose  physical  infirmi- 
ties likewise  limit  the  danger  that 
might  arise  from  their  release  from  con- 
trol. But  in  each  instance  the  test 
should  be  the  good  of  the  country  and 
not  the  desire  to  turn  the  way  of  the 
transgressor  into  a  bed  of  roses. 

Among  the  criminals  recently  re- 
leased by  the  President  there  seemed  to 
be  some  whom  it  was  the  plain  duty  of 
the  Executive  authority  to  release. 
There  are  others  the  propriety  of  whose 
release  will^eem  to  many  to  be  doubt- 
ful. One  of  these  is  Eugene  V.  Debs. 
On  the  list  there  is  at  least  one  name 
of  a  man  whose  release  is  an  affront 
to  every  soldier.  On  his  behalf  it  can- 
not be  maintained  that  he  was  actuated 
by  a  mistaken  idealism  or  moral  con- 
victions of  any  sort.  One  can  under- 
stand how  a  man  might  honestly  oppose 
the  draft  even  to  the  point  of  martyr- 
dom, but  no  man  can  honestly  accept 
bribes  for  the  issuance  of  fictitious  ex- 
emptions from  the  draft.  The  fact  that 
this  convict  served  as  a  Government 
witness  in  other  cases  will  not  be  ac- 
cepted by  ex-service  men  as  a  satisfac- 
tory explanation  of  his  release.  It  is 
such  cases  as  this  which  make  the  vet- 
erans of  the  world  war  feel  that  their 
services  have  been  forgotten  and  in 
vain.  If  it  were  possible,  we  would  not 
release  from  prison  a  man  who  sold 
exemptions  from  the  draft  until  fifty 
years  after  the  last  veterans  of  the  war 
were  dead.  Even  then  it  might  make 
some  of  them  turn  in  their  graves. 


THE  NEW  PATRIARCH  OF 
THE  GREER  CHURCH 

THE  Most  Rev.  Meletios  Metaxakis, 
Archbishop  of  Athens,  in  the  Greek 
Church,  has  been  elected  Patriarch  by 
the  Holy  Synod  sitting  at  Constantino- 
ple. It  is  the  highest  ecclesiastical 
authority  and  corresponds  to  the  College 
of  Cardinals  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church. 

The  election,  however,  has  not  been 
received  with  favor  either  in  Constan- 
tinople or  in  Athens.  It  has  been  ob- 
jected to  by  certain  Constantinople 
authorities,  who,  not  unmindful  that 
Meletios  is  the  first  Patriarch  to  be 
elected  in  many  centuries  without  politi- 
cal intervention,  allege  that  a  majority 
of  the  members  of  the  Synod  were  ab- 
sent from  that  body  at  the  time  of  the 
election.  The  objection  from  Athens  (it 
may  have  possibly  inspired  that  from 
Constantinople)  is  what  perhaps  might 
have  been  expected  from  King  Constan- 
tine.  Meletios  is  a  friend  and  supporter 
of  ex-Premier  Yenizelos,  and  when  Con- 
stantine  returned  to  the  throne  was  one 
of  those  marked  for  royal  vengeance. 
As  soon  as  Constantine  found  himself 
secure  in  his  place  he  ousted  Meletios 
from  the  Archbishopric.  The  King's 
present  attitude,  which  he  has  made  the 
attitude  of  the  Greek  Government,  if  not 
a  spiteful  political  trick,  is  at  least  an- 
other attempt  again  to  interfere  with 
ecclesiastical  order  and  procedure. 

Though  evidence  of  the  strength  of  the 
Patriarch-Elect's  position  may  be  want- 
ing in  Constantinople  and  Athens,  ft  is 
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not  wanting  in  America,  where  he  has 
been  residing  for  several  months.  He 
has  been  officially  greeted  as  Patriarch 
by  prelates  of  his  own,  the  Russian,  and 
the  American  Episcopal  Churches  in 
their  respective  cathedrals  in  the  me- 
tropolis. 

ZONING  FOR  HOME  PROTECTION 

THE  dominant  subject  of  discussion  at 
the  recent  annual  meeting  of  the 
American  Civic  Association  was  that 
form  of  better  community  housekeeping 
called  zoning.  Chicago  supplied*  the  ex- 
.amples  of  tremendous  individual  and 
city  loss  through  lack  of  the  sane  segre- 
gation of  business,  manufacturing,  and 
residence  locations  which  has  resulted  in 
large  areas  now  called  "blighted  dis- 
tricts." The  estimates  presented  by  Chi- 
cago's newly  created  zoning  commission 
pointed  to  a  loss  of  a  billion  dollars  in 
property  values  through  uncontrolled 
locations,  not  taking  into  account  the 
added  burdens  of  transportation  put 
upon  the  city  and  the  people  by  reason 
of  removals  from  these  blighted  districts. 
Other  major  subjects  discussed  in- 
cluded the  proposed  Roosevelt-Sequoia 
National  Park  in  the  high  Sierras,  the 
session  being  under  the  chairmanship  of 
Judge  John  Barton  Payne,  now  head  of 
the  American  Red  Cross,  and  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  in  the  last  Administra- 
tion, with  Frederick  Law  Olmsted  mak- 
ing and  illustrating  the  principal  ad- 
dress. The  session  on  "Real  Reductions 
in  Cost  of  Small  Homes"  was  conducted 
by  John  M.  Gries,  Chief  of  Herbert 
Hoover's  new  division  of  building  and 
housing  in  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce, and  the  addresses  on  the  elimina- 
tion of  wastes  in  land  layout  and  in 
house  plans  were  notable  contributions 
by  experts  to  the  stimulation  of  home 
building. 

A  spectacular  session  occurred  in  con- 
junction with  the  Chicago  Association  of 
Commerce,  at  which,  upon  a  courageous 
presentation  by  Thomas  E.  Donnelley,  a 
thousand  Chicago  business  men  pledged 
themselves  to  "clean  house"  in  the  build- 
ing situation  by  complete  support  of  the 
Landis  award  in  relation  to  the  arbitra- 
tion, against  which  the  carpenters  and 
plumbers,  with  several  other  unions, 
were  resisting,  although  eighty-five  per 
cent  of  the  union  workers,  the  contrac- 
tors, and  the  material  men  had  agreed 
to  abide  by  the  fair  and  fearless  findings 
of  Chicago's  able  and  picturesque  jurist. 
It  was  said  by  one  spectator  at  this 
meeting  that  it  amounted  to  a  new  dec- 
laration of  independence  against  the 
intolerable  evils  which  have  brought 
building  construction  in  the  great  city 
to  a  virtual  standstill. 

J.  Horace  McFarland  was  continued 
a.s    Pr<^.sident     of    the    Anieriran    Civic 


Association,  with  J.  C.  Nichols  of  Kan- 
sas City  as  First  Vice-President. 

THIRTEEN  PIANOS 

THIRTEEN  grand  pianos  on  the  stage 
and  fifteen  grand  pianists  to  play 
them!  How  is  this  for  the  parapher- 
nalia of  a  concert?  It  sounds  rather 
acrobatic  and  vaudevillian  but  it  really 
was  musical  and  delightful. 

The  occasion  was  a  benefit  perform- 
ance given  in  Carnegie  Hall,  New  York, 
not  long  before  Christmas,  to  raise  a 
fund  for  the  distinguished  Polish  pian- 
ist and  composer,  Moszkowski,  who  is 
lying  ill  and  almost  penniless  in  Paris. 
Moszkowski  is  distinctively  a  composer 
for  the  professional  pianist.  His  pieces 
afford  an  opportunity  for  the  display  of 
brilliant,  rapid,  and  scintillating  tech- 
nique, although  one  of  his  compositions, 
his  "Spanish  Dances,"  has  had  a  great 
popular  vogue  among  amateurs  through- 
out the  world. 

It  was  a  happy  thought  of  some  musi- 
cian— it  was,  we  believe,  Ernest  Schell- 
ing— to  combine  a  unique  display  of 
piano  artisanship  and  pianistic  art  with 
a  manifestation  of  the  friendly  spirit  of 
Christmas  in  aid  of  a  suffering  col- 
league. Circumstances  aided.  War  and 
post-war  conditions  have  brought  to- 
gether in  New  York  a  group  of  great 
pianists  such  as  probably  have  never 
before  been  living  at  one  time  in  a  sin- 
gle world  capital.  The  result  was  that 
the  audience  had  the  unique  opportu- 
nity of  hearing  such  artists  as  Bauer, 
Hutcheson,  Lhevinne,  Schelling,  Back- 
haus,  Gabrilowitsch,  Grainger,  Fried- 
man, Casella,  Ornstein,  Schnitzer,  Stow- 
jowski,  Ney,  and  Lambert  play  solos 
and  perform  together  in  a  great  en- 
semhle.  The  idea  of  thirteen  pianos  all 
going  at   once   seemed   to  some  musi- 


a  concert.  During  the  intermission  Mr. 
Damrosch  and  Madame  Alma  Gluck  in 
intimate,  graceful,  and  witty  fashion 
auctioned  off  three  programmes,  auto- 
graphed by  the  participating  pianists, 
which  brought,  respectively,  |500,  $750, 
and  $1,000.  The  net  receipts  of  the 
benefit  were  announced  to  be  well  over 
$10,000. 

This  handsome  sum  will  be  welcomed 
for  material  reasons  by  the  disabled 
pianist  to  whom  it  will  be  presented. 
But  he  will  doubtless  still  more  wel- 
come the  appreciation  of  his  art  shown 
by  the  great  audience  which  filled  every 
seat  and  all  the  standing  room  of  Car- 
negie Hall  and  the  unique  token  of 
affection  and  friendship  from  his  fellow- 
artists — a  friendship  which  knows  no 
national  limitations. 


ADVERTISING— THE 
NEW    PROFESSION 

UNDER  the  above  title  we  print 
elsewhere  in  this  issue  an  inte^ 
esting  address  which  Mr.  Frank 
Presbrey,  one  of  the  best-known  Ameri- 
can experts  on  advertising,  recently  de- 
livered before  an  association  of  manu- 
facturers. He  speaks  of  advertising  as 
a  new  profession. 

We  doubt  if  many  advertising  men 
themselves  realize  how  new  a  thing  ad> 
vertising  is  as  an  adjunct  of  commeroe 
when  measured  by  the  time  units  of.  let 
us  say,  H.  G.  Wells's  "Outline  of  Hi» 
tory."  Barter  or  commerce  is  as  old  as 
primeval  man.  It  has  been  a  part,  ai 
essential  part,  of  the  development  ol 
civilization  for  thousands  of  years.  Bnl 
commercial  advertising  is  less  thai 
three  hundred  years  old. 


cianly  spirits   rather  ludicrous  before-  |     According  to  so  good  an  authority  « 


hand;  but  those  who  came  to  scoff  re- 
mained to  admire.  For  example,  the 
arrangement  was  almost  ideal  for  Schu- 
mann's "Carnival."  The  various  num- 
bers of  the  suite  were  played  as  solos 
in  rotation  by  the  participating  artists, 
while  the  fivale,  the  stirring  "Davids- 
bundler"  march,  was  performed  by  all 
hands  on  all  the  pianos  at  once  with 
fine  orchestral  effect.  Indeed,  the  or- 
chestral character  of  this  performance 
was  enhanced  by  the  fact  that  Mr.  Wal- 
ter Damrosch  conducted  it  as  he  would 
have  conducted  a  symphony. 

A  word,  at  least,  should  be  said  for 
the  artisanship  which  the  concert  dis- 
closed. To  buijd  and  tune  thirteen  con- 
cert grand  pianos  of  Ave  different  makes 
so  that  they  shall  be  each  and  all  abso- 
lutely true  to  pitch  and  thus  to  one  an- 
other is  no  small  achievement.  Yet  this 
result  was  happily  accomplished. 

The  affair  was  a  festivity  as  well  as 


the  eleventh  edition  of  the  Encyclo^ 
dia  Britannica,  the  first  knovrn  news 
paper  advertisement  appeared  in  Lou 
don  in  April,  1647.  It  sought  purchaser 
for  a  book  entitled  "The  Divine  Rigb 
of  Church  Government,"  which,  th< 
reader  was  informed,  might  be  had  a 
the  sign  of  the  Golden  Fleece  in  the  01 
Change — not  an  inappropriate  name  fo 
some  book-shops  of  the  present  dv 
where  undiscriminating  purchasers  u 
Aeeced  into  buying  pot>uIar  "best  aet 
.  ers"  whose  only  merit  is  that  they  brin 
j  a  golden  stream  into  the  coffers  of  th 

publishers. 
I  Beginning  with  the  paid  announce 
ments  of  books,  newspaper  and  period 
cal  advertising  rapidly  fell  into  th 
hands  of  quacks  and  fakers  and  m 
quired  a  notoriety  and  disrepute  thi 
made  honorable  and  scrupulous  rm 
look  upon  it  with  distrust  and  av< 
Advertising  came  to  he  regarded 
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synonym  for  quackery  or  puffery.  And 
then  the  usual  forces  of  social  evolution 
began  to  assert  themselves.  The  men 
whose  livelihood  depended  on  advertis- 
ing began  to  realize  the  true  function  of 
advertising  as  a  handmaid  bt  commerce 
and  set  in  motion  reforms  in  business 
methods  and  the  enactment  of  laws — 
laws  which  were  not  imposed  on  adver- 
tising managers,  but  were  inaugurated 
by  them — which,  as  Mr.  Presbrey  says, 
have  made  the  advertising  agent  and 
solicitor  really  a  professional  man  with 
an  organized  code  of  ethics  as  strict  as 
that  of  the  lawyer  or  physician.  Bu- 
reaus of  research  have  been  established 
to  investigate  the  statements  of  adver- 
tisements submitted  for  publication,  and 
one  great  American  periodical,  whose 
advertising  pages  may  be  literally  called 
a  National  bulletin  of  American  indus- 
trial news,  maintains  a  chemical  labora- 
tory to  test  scientifically  the  claims 
made  for  merchandise  offered  to  the 
public  in  its  advertising  pages. 

The  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  which 
has  already  been  quoted,  is  itself  a  wit- 
ness to  the  importance  of  advertising 
in  modern  civilization.  That  famous 
compendium  is  edited  and  published 
under  the  auspices  of  the  University  of 
Cambridge;  it  is  defined  by  that  historic 
and  highly  intellectual  institution  as  "a 
dictionary  of  arts,  sciences,  literature, 
and  general  information;"  and,  while  it 
devotes  thirteen  pages  to  the  article  on 
poetry,  it  gives  five  of  its  valuable  pages 
to  a  review  and  interpretation  of  adver- 
tising, one  of  the  writers  of  this  long 
and  comprehensive  paper  being  a 
former  scholar  at  Queen's  College,  Ox- 
ford, and  a  barrister  at  law. 

Now  if  one  of  the  greatest  universi- 
ties of  the  world  considers  advertising 
to  be  five-thirteenths  as  important  to 
mankind  as  poetry,  surely  a  periodical 
like  The  Outlook  is  Justified  in  regard- 
ing its  advertising  pages  with  both 
pride  and  concern. 

For  there  is  no  doubt  that  great  re- 
sponsibility rests  upon  the  shoulders  of 
both  those  who  write  and  those  who 
publish  advertising.  The  diffusion  of 
literature  and  education,  the  promotion 
of  health  and  physical  comfort,  the  dis- 
tribution of  farm  and  manufactured 
products,  the  increase  of  agricultural 
economics  and  efficiency,  the  develop- 
ment of  transportation,  the  spread  of 
popular  understanding  of  civic  organi- 
zation— in  a  word,  the  orderly  progress 
of  our  National  life  depends  in  a  large 
measure  on  wise,  effective,  and  honor- 
able advertising.  It  should  be  regulated 
by  law,  as  is  being  done  more  and  more 
by  many  of  the  State  governments;  it 
should  he  jealously  protected  by  its 
sponsors  from  errors  of  taste  and  crimes 
of  fraud;   and  it  should  be  regarded  by 


the  readers  of  newspapers  and  periodi- 
cals when  it  is  properly  edited  and  cen- 
sored as  a  real  contribution  not  only  to 
their  convenience  but  to  their  general 
information  and  welfare.  No  wonder  it 
has  been  called  a  New  Profession. 

ATHLETES    OF    1921 

AS  long  as  men  and  women  have 
bodies  it  is  probable  that  the  ath- 
lete will  hold,  a  high  place  in 
popular  esteem.  And  there  does  not 
seem  to  be  much  immediate  prospect 
that  our  world  will  be  changed  into  a 
cosmos  of  disembodied  spirits. 

There  is  sound  reason  behind  this 
state  of  affairs,  for  the  body  is  the  tool 
of  the  mind,  and  it  is  in  the  athlete  that 
the  most  dramatic  illustration  of  the  co- 
ordination of  these  factors  is  to  be 
found.  We  are  not  suffering  under  any 
delusion  that  the  athlete  is  necessarily 
a  man  or  woman  of  high  mental  powers 
or  that  athletics  should  be  regarded  as 
an  end  in  itself.  But  athletes  and  ath- 
letics occupy  a  high  and  rightful  place 
among  the  best  products  of  civilization. 
The  two  articles  which  The  Outlook  has 
recently  published  by  Katherine  Mayo 
and  Elwood  Brown  have  presented 
clearly  the  far-reaching  influence  which 
may  be  exerted  by  the  development  of 
world-wide  interest  in  athletic  carnivals. 
Every  teacher  knows  the  powerful  effect 
which  organized  play  has  upon  the  char- 
acter development  of  the  individual. 
The  daily  press  js  not  to  be  condemned 
for  taking  athletics  so  seriously,  but 
only  because  it  too  frequently  takes 
sport  in  the  wrong  spirit. 

The  illustrations  of  leading  American 
athletes  of  1921  which  we  publish  else- 
where in  this  issue  provide  testimony 
to  the  wealth  of  opportunity  for  recrea- 
tional development  to  be  found  in  sport. 
There  is  an  activity  suited  to  every  type 
of  mind  and  body.  There  is  the  game 
in  which  the  individual  is  fused  in  a 
team,  the  type  of  physical  endeavor 
which  demands  not  only  co-ordination 
between  the  individual  mind  and  the 
individual  body,  but  also  the  highest 
degree  of  co-operation  with  the  minds 
and  bodies  of  others.  Such  a  sport  as 
football  marks  the  highest  development 
in  this  direction.  Probably  in  the  posi- 
tion of  the  quarterback  on  a  modern 
foot-ball  team  is  to  be  found  the  acme 
of  such  union.  At  the  other  end  of  the 
scale  comes  such  a  sport  as  golf.  The 
royal  game  of  Scotland  likewise  re- 
quires a  superlative  degree  of  mental 
and  physical  co-ordination,  but  it  is  a 
solitary  pastime  in  which  defeat  or  vic- 
tory is  decided  within  the  confines  of  a 
single  body.  The  physical  demands  of 
this  game  are  less  severe  than  football, 
but  it  requires  a  mental  stamina  and  a 


moral  courage  of  the  most  exacting 
kind.  Let  us  look  over  various  sports 
and  apportion  to  each  one  the  elements 
of  mental  and  physical  qualifications  in 
various  degrees  of  Intensity.  Boxing? 
Certainly  no  great  brain  power  is  re- 
quired, but  to  attain  pre-eminence  it 
demands  at  least  that  instant  reflex  be- 
tween stimulus  and  action  which  is  to 
be  found  in  the  perfect  animal.  Track 
athletics?  A  high  degree  of  physical 
adaptation  to  the  purpose,  combined 
with  those  mental  qualifications  which 
mark  the  individual  who  has  the  per- 
sistency and  strength  of  character  to 
work  intelligently  towards  what  we 
call  "form."  Billiards?  We  find  here 
an  amazipg  physical  dexterity  and 
nicety  combined  with  the  surest  of 
nerves  and  the  most  exact  of  eyes. 
Fancy  diving?  It  asks  a  sense  of  rhythm 
and  grace  and  a  power  of  physical  con- 
trol which  an  interpretative  dancer 
might  envy.  The  field  of  athletic  ac- 
tivity is  as  limitless  as  the  number  of 
possible  contestants. 

If  this  were  an  editorial  on  sesthetics 
instead  of  one  on  athletics  we  might 
take  occasion  to  point  out  that  the 
athlete  is  necessarily  something  of  a 
Platonic  philosopher.  Surely  the  athlete 
in  his  own  particular  field  is  striving  to 
discover  the  ideal  and  to  approach  it 
as  closely  as  possible.  The  ideal  for  the 
athlete  is  that  variety  of  intangible 
perfection  which  we  call  form.  That 
those  who  come  measurably  close  to 
this  ideal  are  veritable  creators  of 
beauty  has  been  most  graphically  dem- 
onstrated by  a  very  modern  invention, 
the  rapid-motion-picture  camera — the 
camera  which,  by  registering  many  more 
impressions  of  a  given  action  than  the 
human  eye  is  capable  of  doing  in  a 
given  space  of  time,  is  able  to  perform 
the  function  of  Mr.  Wells's  "time  ma- 
chine." An  athlete  who  flashes  by  the 
human  eye  in  a  blur  is  shown  by  means 
of  this  camera  to  have  attained  in  move- 
ment a  marvelous  rythmical  progression 
beyond  the  power  of  the  unaided  eye  to 
appreciate. 

The  rapid-motion-picture  camera  is 
perhaps  one  of  the  few  modern  inven- 
tions which  the  ancient  Greeks  would 
have  enjoyed  possessing.  It  is  a  satis- 
faction to  have  discovered  at  least  one 
aesthetic  pleasure  which  the  Greeks  did 
not  enjoy! 

A  GREAT 
UNDERTAKING 

THE  preparation  of  an  Encyclo- 
psBdia  of  Christianity  in  twelve 
volumes  was  aiinounced  in  The 
Outlook  last  week."  This  we  count  a 
great  undertaking — great  in  the  difficul- 
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ties  to  be  encountered,  great  in  the  re- 
sults if  these  difficulties  are  overcome. 
In  both  respects  we  count  it  a  much 
greater  undertaking  than  either  of  its 
predecessors — the  Jewish  Encyclopedia 
and  the  Catholic  Encyclopaedia. 

It  is  the  pride  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  that  it  is  the  same  in  all  locali- 
ties and  all  ages — the  same  in  its  doc- 
trine, its  ritual,  the  language  of  its  wor- 
ship, and  its  theological  teaching.  It  is 
the  pride  of  the  Protestant  churches 
that  they  are  not  the  same,  that  they 
have  different  creeds  and  different  rit- 
uals and  that  their  theology  changes 
from  age  to  age.  For  Protestant  Chris- 
tianity is  avowedly  a  growing  concern. 
It  frankly  accepts  Christ's  description: 
The  kingdom  of  God  is  like  a  seed  cast 
in  the  ground  which  springs  and  grows 
up  we  know  not  how,  first  the  blade, 
then  the  ear,  then  the  full  com  in  the 
ear.  He  who  describes  a  fossil  has  a 
simple  task;  he  who  would  describe  a 
growing  tree  must  describe  seed,  sprout, 
stem,  branches,  blossoms,  and  fruit,  and 
show  how  the  same  life  animates  them 
all. 

The  Christianity  of  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury is  not  the  same  as  the  Christianity 
of  the  first  century.  Out  of  the  upper 
chamber  where  Paul  preached  have 
grown  the  great  cathedrals,  out  of  the 
Lord's  Prayer  rich  rituals  of  devotion, 
out  of  the  simple  "Believe  on  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ"  elaborate  theologies,  Paul 
and  Barnabas  have  become  an  army  of 
missionaries  carrying  the  glad  tidings 
to  every  people  under  the  sun,  and  the 
cup  of  water  given  to  a  disciple  has 
grown  into  a  networ  .  of  asylums,  hos- 
pitals, life-saving  stations  of  every  de- 
scription. 

We  hear  much,  sometimes  in  praise, 
sometimes  in  blame,  of  the  "New 
Theology."  Theology  has  been  new  in 
every  age.  There  are  no  Calvinists  to- 
day who  accept  unchanged  the  theology 
of  John  Calvin,  and  John  Calvin  was 
not  a  replica  of  Augustine.  When  we 
repeat  the  old  creeds,  we  charge  them 
with  a  new  meaning.  "I  believe  in  God 
the  Father  Almighty,  Maker  of  heaven 
and  earth,"  cannot  mean  to  one  know- 
ing the  stupendous  greatness  of  the 
universe  what  it  meant  to  one  who  sup- 
posed that  the  earth  was  a  plain  and 
that  the  sun  and  stars  were  made  as 
lamps  to  light  it.  An  Encyclopaedia  of 
Christianity  will  not  only  have  to  de- 
scribe these  varying  forms  of  belief  and 
of  worship,  but  to  discover  and  disclose 
in  them  the  common  faith  which  ani- 
mated them  all  and  invested  them  all 
with  a  unity  in  variety  so  infinitely 
greater  than  any  uniformity  whether  of 
order,  ritual,  or  creed. 

But  Christianity  npt  only  differs  from 
age  to  age,  it  differs  in  men  of  different 
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temperaments  in  the  same  age.  The 
spirit  of  love,  service,  and  sacrifice 
which  Christ  imparts  entering  into  the 
heart  makes  in  each  Individual  a  new 
creature.  Christian  experience  is  unique 
in  him.  That  experience  both  intensi- 
fies his  individuality  and  inspires  in 
him  the  spirit  of  co-operation.  Denomi- 
national differences  are  partly  intellec- 
tual, partly  historical,  but  they  are  even 
more  temperamental.  The  Christ  spirit 
makes  of  one  man  the  poet  Whittier,  of 
another  Cardinal  Gibbons.  One  is  not 
more  Christian — ^that  is,  more  Christ's 
man — than  the  other.  He  who  would 
describe  Christianity  has  to  describe  not 
merely  a  tree  but  a  garden.  An  Ency- 
clopaedia of  Christianity  has  to  explain 
us  to  one  another.^  This  requires  schol- 
arship, but  more  than  scholarship.  It 
requires  a  poet  who  is  a  philosopher  and 
a  philosopher  who  is  a  poet. 

As  the  oldest  creeds  take  on  new 
meaning  with  new  knowledge,  so  the 
most  prominent  doctrines  take  on  dif- 
ferent meanings  in  men  of  different  tem- 
peraments. The  Trinity — what  do  we 
mean  by  the  word?  There  are  two 
popular  definitions:  "Three  Persons  in 
one  God;"  "God  in  three  Persons." 
Which  do  you  believe?  If  you  will  lay 
this  paper  down  and  reflect  for  a  mo- 
ment, you  will  see  that  they  are  differ- 
ent; if  you  will  reflect  for  a  little 
longer,  you  will  see  that  they  are  not 
inconsistent.  The  mystery  of  the  first 
attracts  some  thinkers;  the  simplicity 
of  the  second  attracts  other  thinkers. 
An  Encyclopaedia  of  ChHstianity  should 
describe  them  both. 

Or  again:  The  Christian  Church  with- 
out exception  recognizes  with  reverence 
the  Lord's  Supper.  But  how  different 
the  interpretation!  The  Friend  says: 
The  Master  sits  my  guest  at  my  table. 
Every  meal  is  a  sacramental  meal. 
Whenever  a  blessing  is  asked,  there  is 
some  recognition  of  this  truth.  The 
Anglo-Catholic  and  the  Lutheran  say: 
This  is  a  unique  meal.  There  is  no 
other  like  it.  In  every  celebration  of 
the  Eucharist  there  is  a  spiritual  sacri- 
fice and  a  new  oath  of  consecration  to 
the  Master's  service.  An  Encyclopaedia 
of  Christianity  should  describe  both 
conceptions  and  whatever  other  concep- 
tions there  are  that  lie  in  men's  minds 
midway  between  these  two. 

Moreover,  there  are  phases  of  Chris- 
tian life  which  have  created  well-defined 
parties  in  the  Christian  Church,  and 
other  phases  which  have  led  men  and 
women  in  large  numbers  to  leave  the 
Christian  Church.  And  there  are  cer- 
tain features  of  modern  civilization 
which  have  been  developed  only  where 
Christian  thought  has  preceded  and  ap- 
parently prepared  the  way  for  them. 
Such  are  free  government,  the  public 
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school,  the  post  office,  the  credit  system, 
banks  and  banking.  How  are  these 
movements  to  be  interpreted;  how  far 
to  be  regarded  as  products  of  the  Chris- 
tian spirit? 

I  think  I  have  said  enough  to  justify 
my  characterization  of  this  Encyclo- 
paedia of  Christianity  as  a  great  under- 
taking, and  perhaps  to  justify  my  be- 
lief that  it  promises,  if  carried  to  a 
successful  issue,  to  have  great  results 
in  promoting  a  better  mutual  under- 
standing among  the  different  churches, 
and  so  in  all  their  variety  of  forms  a 
real  and  vital  unity  of  the  spirit. 

Lyman  Abbott. 


NOT    SO    BAD! 

MUCH  has  been  said  lately  in  pub- 
lishers' circles  about  quality  cir- 
culation and  mass  circulation. 
This  sound  distinction  holds  good  in 
literary  values  as  well  as  in  advertising 
efficiency. 

What  sort  of  a  year  was  1921  from 
that  point  of  view?  Has  the  enormous 
output  of  volumes  had  a  gratifying  or  a 
disappointing  proportion  of  books  that 
appeal  to  the  taste  and  imagination  of 
discriminating  and  cultivated  minds  as 
opposed  to  those  that  accept  the  crass, 
the  crude,  and  the  ephemeral?  Has  the 
after-the-war  period  made  us  care  little 
for  art;  has  it  turned  our  interest  un- 
duly to  practical,  concrete,  "factjr"  writ- 
ing on  the  one  side,  and  to  sensational 
and  "bluggy"  books  on  the  other;  or  do 
books  that  have  style  and  atmosphere 
and  serene  charm  still  find  wide  ac- 
ceptance? 

A  dash  here  and  there  among  titles 
that  occur  offhand,  without  ransacking 
of  lists  and  with  no  effort  to  cover  the 
whole  ground,  may  throw  light  on  these 
questions.  Probably  two  or  three  of  the 
books  thus  recalled  may  have  been  ac- 
tually published  before  New  Year's  Day. 
1921,  but  such  exceptions  have  at  least 
had  their  largest  reading  during  the 
year. 

There  has  been  a  veritable  revival  of 
popular  demand  for  those  biographies 
that  by  anecdote,  humor,  keen  charac- 
terization, and  shrewd  comment  make 
this  class  of  reading  more  lastingly  en- 
joyable than  most  fiction.  When  Ameri- 
can readers  buy  Mr.  Strachey's  "Queen 
Victoria"  and  Mr.  Bok's  "Americaniza- 
tion of  Mr.  Bok"  in  so  many  tens  of 
thousands  as  to  run  best-seller  novels 
hard;  when  we  hear  people  talk  ani- 
matedly about  works  so  different  as  the 
"Mirror"  books  and  Mr.  Hagedom's 
"Roosevelt  in  the  Bad  Lands"  or  Mrs. 
Aldrich's  "Crowding  Memories;"  "when 
we  read  appreciative  reviews  of  William 
James's  Liters,  or  Sir  Sidney  Colvin's 
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"Memories  and  Notes,"  or  Mr.  Cortjs- 
soz's  Life  of  Whitelaw  Reid,  or  the 
Autobiography  of  "Old  Marse"  Watter- 
son,  or  the  recent  book  about  Renan 
and  the  just  published  Life  of  Major 
Higginson  by  Bliss  Perry— with  all  this 
in  mind,  one  may  at  least  proclaim  1921 
a  royal  year  as  regards  popular  inter- 
est in  books  about  people  worth  know- 
ing, if  only  those  books  are  well  and 
agreeably  written  and  at  least  reason- 
ably free  from  the  dry  dust  of  too  con- 
scientious but  laborious  authorship. 

Turning  to  fiction,  the  year,  if  not 
annus  miraHlUt  has  had«its  high  lights 
and  its  art  achievement.  It  was  a  gain 
for  imaginative  as  compared  with  repor- 
torial  fiction,  we  dare  to  say,  that  as 
the  year  went  on-  the  crowd  of  readers 
turned  from  peering  curiously  into  the' 
tawdry  windows  of  Main  Street  houses 
to  admire  the  unselfish  and  sacrificing 
spirit  of  the  lovable  Mark  Sabre  In  Mr. 
Hutchinson's  "If  Winter  Comes."  And 
we  may  support  the  quality  claim  in  the 
fiction  of  1921  by  other  worthy  novels, 
romances  or  tales.  Offhand  again,  and 
without  prejudice,  as  the  lawyers  say, 
we  name  Mr.  Tarkington's  "Alice 
Adams"  as  a  close  study  of  the  relation 
of  environment  to  character,  Mr.  Gals- 
worthy's *'To  Let"  as  a  fine  specimen  of 
apparently  effortless  yet  exquisitely 
wrought  workmanship,  Hamsun's 
"Growth  of  the  Soil"  as  a  fascinating 
picture  of  man  stolidly  struggling  to 
build  society  out  of  raw  nature,  Sabba- 
tini's  "Scaramouche"  as  a  book  that 
Dumas  the  elder  might  have  written  if 
he  were  alive  and  should  use  his  skill 
and  dash  under  the  new  literary  condi- 
tions. Miss  Sinclair's  "Mr.  Waddlngton 
of  Wyck"  as  a  perfect  bit  in  its  sardonic 
dissection  of  a  pompous  dolt  swollen 
with  self-conceit.  Let  the  reader  add  to 
these  the  three  or  four  1921  novels  he 
or  she  would  like  to  read  the  second 
time  next  summer  just  because  they 
keep  coming  back  to  mind,  and  he  will 
agree  that  last  year  saw  a  substantial 
issue  of  fiction  above  par. 

We  must  not  carry  our  query  too  far 
into  other  classes  of  books.  In  history 
Mr.  Wells's  "Outline"  was  read  in  the 
last  months  of  1920,  all  of  1921,  and 
continues  to  be  read  this  year.  Mr. 
Lansing's  "Peace  Negotiations"  and 
"Big  Four,"  Mr.  Tumulty's  "Woodrow 
"Wilson  as  I  Know  Him,"  and  Lord 
Bryce's  "Modem  Democracy"  have 
aroused  discussion.  We  have  had  de- 
ligrhtful  nature  essays  in  John  Bur- 
roughs's  posthumous  book  "Under  the 
Maples."  Mr.  E.  A.  Robinson's  "Launce- 
lot/'  "Three  Taverns,"  "Avon's  Har- 
vest," and  his  collected  poems.  Mr. 
Maaefleld's  "Enslaved,"  Miss  Millay's 
"Second  April,"  and  Sara  Teasdale's 
"Flame  and  Shadow"  recur  to  mind  in 
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the  field  of  poetry;  Mr.  O'Brien's  "Mys- 
tic Isles  of  the  South  Seas"  (we  hope 
you  have  read  also  that  clever  burlesque 
on  South  Sea  romancing  called  "The 
Cruise  of  the  Kawa")  and  Mr.  Franck's 
"Working  North  Through  Patagonia"  in 
the  field  of  travel  and  adventure;  and 
Mr.  Rutledge's  "Old  Plantation  Days" 
in  that  of  descriptive  retrospect. 

This  skimp  and  skimming  backward 
view  is  partial  in  two  senses;  it  is  in- 


complete and  it  names  books  to  which 
one  writer  is  partial.  Make  another  for 
yourself  and  see  if  you  do  not  agree 
that  what  they  would  call  down  South 
the  "choosy"  reader  may  find  grace,  wit, 
and  art  in  the  books  of  1921. 

As  to  the  bad  books — the  weak,  the 
silly,  the  dull,  the  pretentious — we  won't 
say  "Forget  them;"  the  injunction  isn't 
needed;  they  will  drift  out  of  memory 
like  last  year's  foa:  "^^,^^1^ 
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THE  RED  HERRING  AT  WASHINGTON 

EDITORIAL    CORRESPONDENCE    FROM 
THE    ARMAMENT   CONFERENCE 

» 

BY   ERNEST   HAMLIN  ABBOTT 


ONE  of  the  most  familiar  figures  at 
the  Armament  Conference — at 
least  most  familiar  to  the  press 
correspondents  assembled  there — has 
been  that  of  Lord  Riddell.  His  rugged 
and  kindly  face,  crowned  with  a  soft 
hat  crushed  down  comfortably  over  the 
temples*  and  his  rather  tall  frame,  on 
which  his  clothes  hung  like  the  ivy  on 
an  old  church,  seemed  to  constitute  as 
essential  an  element  in  the  Conference 
as  the  Pan-American  Building  or  Conti- 
nental Memorial  Hall.  Delegates  might 
go  and  leave  competent  substitutes;  but 
Lord  Riddell  was  regarded  as  indispen- 
sable. Twice  a  day  this  veteran  Britffeh 
newspaper  man  met  as  many  corre- 
spondents from  the  various  lands  rep- 
resented as  wished  to  gather  at  the 
British  Press  Headquarters  In  the  New 
Navy  Building.  There  he  sat  at  the 
head  of  a  long  table  around  which  four 
or  five  score  of  newspaper  men  assem- 
bled— in  the  morning  chiefly  correspon- 
dents of  American  afternoon  papers  and 
such  foreign  correspondents  as  had  to 
put  their  daily  despatches  on  the  wire 
by  noon,  in  the  afternoon  the  correspon- 
dents who  could  wait  for  the  fuller 
news  of  the  day.  Sometimes  he  volun- 
teered whatever  information  he  had 
been  able  to  obtain,  but  always  he  was 
ready  to  answer  questions.  Being  a 
lawyer  as  well  as  a  newspaper  man,  he 
could  explain  legal  problems  as  they 
arose.  His  humor  was  unfailing;  for, 
as  he  put  it,  he  found  it  desirable  "to 
enliven  these  meetings  for  the  relief  of 
one's  self  to  avoid  the  lunacy  commis- 
sion." It  is  hard  to  measure  the  contri- 
bution he  made  to  the  forces  which  kept 
the  Conference,  even  at  times  when  dif- 
ferences of  opinion  became  acute,  up  on 
the  level  of  good  feeling.  A  few  days 
before  his  departure,  necessitated  by 
business  affairs  which  required  his  at- 
tention in  England,  and  perhaps  has- 
tened by  the  accidental  death  of  his 
friend  and  associate.  Sir  Arthur  Pear- 
son, the  blind  benefactor  of  the  blind, 
he  was  the  guest  of  honor  at  a  dinner 
given  by  press  correspondents  of  Eu- 
rope, America,  and  Asia  who  wished  by 
this  means  to  express  their  appreciation 
of  his  services,  not  merely  to  them,  but 
to  the  cause  of  international  under- 
standing and  friendly  relations. 

Though  never  concealing,  often,  In 
fact,  frankly  expressing,  his  desire  for 
the  things  that  Britain  desired — such, 
for  Instance,  as  the  abolition  of  the  sub- 
marine— ^Lord  Riddell  was  manifestly 
chiefly  concerned  with  one  object,  the 
strengthening  in  all  the  nations  here 
represented  of  the  will  to  peace.  If  the 
press  'of  the  various  nations  were  intent 
on  promoting  a  mutual  understanding 


and  were  disposed  to  the  expression  of 
international  good  will,  he  believed  that 
war  between  nations  thus  represented 
would  be  impossible.  He  served  well 
because  he  believed  in  the  power  of  his 
calling.  He  placed  it  higher  in  the  scale 
of  international  forces  than  diplomacy 
or  treaties.  Nothing  that  ambassadors 
or  plenipotentiaries  could  do  was,  in  his 
judgment,  able  to  secure  peace  if  the 
press  of  the  world  were  disposed  toward 
suspicion,  animosity,  and  conflict.  On 
the  other  hand,  all  that  ambassadors 
and  plenipotentiaries  might  attempt  in 
provoking  conflict  would  be  powerless 
against  a  press  united  for  the  cause  of 
international  understanding. 

Obviously  this  conviction  was  the 
very  basis  on  which  the  Washington 
Conference  was  based.  This  conviction 
was  expressed  by  the  President  in  the 
two  addresses  he  made  when  the  Con- 
ference opened.  At  Arlington,  standing 
beside  the  body  of  the  unknown  soldier, 
President  Harding  described  his  experi- 
ence in  watching  a  demonstration  of 
modern  warfare,  a  "panorama  of  unut- 
terable destruction."  And  he  added 
these  words: 

Surely  no  one  in  authority,  with 
human  attributes  and  a  full  appraisal 
of  the  patriotic  loyalty  of  his  coun- 
trymen, could  ask  the  manhood  of 
kingdom,  empire,  or  republic  to  make 
such  sacrifice  until  all  reason  had 
failed,  until  appeal  to  justice  through 
understanding  had  been  denied,  until 
every  effort  of  love  and  consideration 
for  fellow-men  had  been  exhausted, 
until  freedom  itself  and  inviolate 
honor  had  been  brutally  threatened. 

And  the  next  day,  addressing  the  dele- 
gates directly,  President  Harding  in  the 
course  of  his  speech  said: 

We  harbor  no  fears;  we  have  no 
sordid  ends  to  serve;  we  suspect  no 
enemy ;  we  contemplate  or  apprehend 
no  conquest.  Content  with  what  we 
have,  we  seek  nothing  which  is  an- 
other's. We  only  wish  to  do  with 
you  that  finer,  nobler  thing  which  no 
nation  can  do  alone.  We  wish  to  sit 
with  you  at  the  table  of  international 
understanding  and  good  will.  In  good 
conscience  we  are  eager  to  meet  you 
frankly,  and  invite  and  offer  co- 
operation. 

To  this  end  of  mutual  understanding 
and  good  will  the  President  summoned 
the  nations  to  self-denial.  Not  the  de- 
nial of  rights  or  freedom  or  aspiration 
or  necessities,  but  on  the  part  of  each 
nation  for  itself  the  denial  of  power  for 
aggression  and  injury.  Behind  the  plan 
for  the  limitation  of  naval  armament 
and  behind  the  proposal  for  the  discus- 
sion of  the  complicated  and  difficult 
problems  of  the  Far  East  and  the  Pacific 


lay  this  purpose  of  instituting  a  policy 
of  national  self-denial  and  self-restraint 
and  of  promoting  international  confi- 
dence. 

The  first  fruit  of  this  purpose  was  the 
treaty  agreed  to  formally  at  the  open 
session  on  December  10.  This,  which 
may  be  called  ^he  Four-Power  Treaty  or 
the  Pacific  Islands  Treaty,  was  limited 
in  scope,  for  it  applied  only  to  questions 
which  might  arise  concerning  the  region 
of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  jind  it  was  limited 
•therefore  to  those  important  naval 
Powers  with  responsibilities  for  islands 
in  that  region ;  but  among  these  Powers 
and  for  all  Pacific  questions  it  embodied 
this  double  idea  of  national  self-restraint 
and  international  confidence. 

Within  two  hours  of  the  adjournment 
of  that  open  session  of  the  Conference 
Lord  Riddell  had  his  usual  afternoon 
meeting  with  the  press  correspondents. 
After  receiving  some  jocose  congratula- 
tions on  showing  himself  a  "good 
guesser"  because  he  had  forecast  the  na- 
ture of  this  treaty,  he  proceeded  to 
make  some  explanations  of  the  text  of 
the  treaty  which  might  not  occur  to  the 
mind  of  the  casual  reader.  He  pointed 
out,  for  example,  that  the  text  of  the 
treaty  as  given  out  did  not  include  the 
names  of  the  plenipotentiaries,  and 
therefore  gave  the  impression  that  the 
King,  the  Emperor,  and  the  Presidents 
named  were  their  own  plenipotentiaries, 
which  of  course  was  not  true.  He  made 
other  explanations,  and  among  them  one 
which  at  the  time  passed  unnoticed  ap- 
parently by  the  correspondents.  This 
was  that  among  the  island  dominions 
included  within  the  scope  of  this  treaty 
were  the  islands  of  Japan  itself. 

At  the  time  this  statement  did  not 
strike  me  as  of  very  great  significance, 
partly  because  it  seemed  obvious.  One 
of  the  signatories  to  this  treaty  was  the 
Emperor  of  Japan,  and  certainly  his  do- 
minions are  emphatically  the  islands 
where  the  Japanese  people  live,  just  as 
the  United  Kingdom  is  itself  within  the 
dominions  of  the  British  King,  and,  as 
any  map  will  show,  the  islands  of  Japan 
are  in  the  Pacific.  Certainly  this  news 
was  not  on  the  face  of  it  startling. 
When  I  mentioned  this  fact  in  my  cor- 
respondence two  days  later  for  The 
Outlook  of  December  21,  I  did  not  real- 
ize that  across  just  this  point  in  the 
trail  which  the  Conference  was  making 
some  one  was  about  to  draw  a  red 
herring. 

That  is  what  happened  when  the  New- 
York  "Times"  came  out  with  a  front- 
page "story"  from  its  Washington  cor- 
respondent declaring  that  "out  of  the 
cloud  of  mystery  and  secrecy"  had 
emerged     the     "apparent"     fact     that. 
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whereas  there  was  no  protection  of 
Great  Britain  or  France  or  America  in 
this  treaty,  there  was  for  the  mainland 
of  Japan.  It  was  intimated  that  the 
treaty  might  be  construed  to  give  to 
Japan  such  a  guaranty  of  security 
against  foreign  aggression  as  the  Ameri- 
can Senate  had  refused  to  sanction  with 
regard  to  France.  There  was'  at  once 
conjured  up  the  picture  of  American 
boys  being  sent  to  fight  in  any  quarrel 
that  Japan  might  choose  to  get  into 
with  some  other  Power. 

At  once  a  great  body  of  press  corre- 
spondents started  off  on  the  new 
scent. 

If  Senator  Lodge  in  his  speech  which 
accompanied  the  presentation  of  the 
treaty  had  thought  to  mention  the 
islands  of  Japan  as  he  pictured  the  scat- 
tered islands  of  the  Pacific  ranging 
"from  Australia,  continental  in  magni- 
tude; to  atolls  where  there  are  no  dwell- 
ers but  the  builders  of  the  coral  reefs 
or  lonely  rocks  marking  the  peaks  of 
mountains  which  rise  up  from  the 
ocean's  floor  through  miles  of  water  be- 
fore they  touch  the  air,"  possibly  this 
diversion  might  have  been  avoided;  for 
in  his  speech  Senator  Lodge  made  per- 
fectly plain  that  there  could  be  no  guar- 
anty to  the  mainland  of  Japan,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  there  was  no  guar- 
anty in  the  treaty  whatever. 

What  started  many  of  the  press  cor- 
respondents off  to  follow  the  red  herring 
can  perhaps  be  understood  after  a  con- 
sideration of  the  circumstances  under 
which  press  correspondence  is  prepared 
and  despatched.  Each  day  the  corre- 
spondents of  the  daily  newspapers  seek 
for  some  special  news  which  will  com- 
mand attention  and  be  worthy  of  dis- 
play. It  is  impossible  for  such  a  con- 
ference as  this  to  reach  critical  decis- 
ions every  day.  Consequently  there  are 
days  when  the  progress  of  the  Confer- 
ence, though  important,  is  without  sen- 
sational features.  Anything  that  prom- 
ises to  be  picturesque  or  sensational  on 
such  off  days  Is  naturally  welcome. 
With  the  best  intent  in  the  world,  every 
daily  newspaper  correspondent  is  under 
pressure  to  make  the  most  of  anything 
that  seems  rather  out  of  the  ordinary. 
Watching  this  Conference,  moreover, 
are  men  who  have  been  long  trained  in 
following  the  tortuous  ways  of  the  tra- 
ditional kind  of  diplomacy,  and  they 
naturally  believe  that  any  course  that 
goes  off  to  one  side  is  likely  to  be  the 
true  trail.  There  are  also  newspapers 
that  have  partisan  ends  to  serve,  and 
they  are  not  always  above  misrepresen- 
tations which  are  likely  to  occasion 
trouble  to  the  party  in  power.  Unfor- 
tunately, too,  many  of  the  men  repre- 
senting the  so-called  liberal  thought  are 
bitter,  suspicious,  and  over-fearful  of  be- 
ing thought  credulous.  Some  of  them 
are  so  habituated  to  revolt  against  so- 
cial conditions  that  they  see  intrigue 
and  false  pretense  in  everything  about 
them.  Some  of  them,  professed  paci- 
fists, are  suffering  apparently  from  what 
they  like  to  call  a  complex,  in  this  case 
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suppressed  pugnacity,  and,  being  deter- 
mined to  do  all  they  can  to  prevent  war, 
find  relief  in  a  war  of  words  against 
everybody  not  of  their  own  faction. 
Naturally,  too,  in  the  course  of  such  a 
Conference  as  this  dealing  with  compli- 
cated questions  there  is  bound  to  be  a 
certain  by-product  of  bewilderment,  and 
this  is  particularly  to  be  expected  to 
make  its  appearance  in  the  minds  of 
those  who  have  been  thinking  for  weeks 
or  months  in  the  terms  of  international 
guaranties  and  then  find  themselves  in 
a  Conference  which  ignores  guaranties 
altogether  and  builds  its  plans  upon  na- 
tional self-restraint  and  international 
understanding. 

Here,  then.  Were  two  "stories"  of  a 
sort  that  could  be  put  into  headlines — 
the  story  of  an  alleged  pledge  of  armed 
security  for  Japan,  and  the  story  of 
alleged  concealment  and  furtiveness. 
Then  came  the  opportunity  for  another 
"story" — disagreement  between  the 
President  and  the  Secretary  of  State. 
In  answer  to  the  inquiry  of  a  correspon- 
dent President  Harding  was  reported  to 
have  said  that  he  understood  that  the 
scope  of  the  treaty  did  not  include  the 
homeland  of  Japan.  Within  a  few 
hours  of  the  publication  of  this  report, 
which  was  correct,  the  President  issued 
the  following  statement: 

When  the  President  was  respond- 
ing to  press  inquiries  at  the  after- 
noon interview  to-day,  he  expressed 
the  opinion  that  the  homeland  of 
Japan  did  not  come  within  the  words 
"insular  possessions  and  insular 
dominions"  under  the  four-party 
agreement,  except  as  territory  proper 
of  any  other  nation  which  is  a  party 
to  the  agreement.  This  expression 
has  been  emphasized  as  a  division  be- 
tween the  r*resident  and  the  dele- 
gates to  the  Conference  in  construing- 
the  four-party  agreement. 
The  President  announced  to-night 


that  the  difference  in  view  in  nowise 
will  be  permitted  to  embarrass  the 
Conference  or  the  ratification  of  the 
agreement.  He  had  assumed  all 
along  that  the  spirit  of  the  Confer- 
ence contemplates  a  confidence  which 
pledges  respect  of  territory  in  every 
way  which  tends  to  promote  lasting 
peace. 

He  has  learned  from  the  United 
States  delegation  to  the  Conference 
that  they  have  agreed  to  the  con- 
struction which  includes  the  home- 
land of  Japan  in  the  term  "insular 
possessions  and  insular  dominions," 
and  has  no  objection  to  that  con- 
struction. 

What  this  proved  was  not  disagree- 
ment as  to  anything  vital,  but  it  did 
show  that  the  American  delegates  were 
acting  with  so  free  a  hand  that  the 
President  was  not  even  following  from 
day  to  day  the  details  of  their  work.  At 
Paris  the  Commissioners  were  evidently 
not  kept  informed  of  the  decisions 
which  the  President  was  daily  making. 
At  the  Washington  Conference  the 
President  is  keeping  himself  so  much  to 
one  side  that  he  gives  an  interpretation 
of  the  delegates'  work  which  the  dele- 
gates themselves  do  not  share.  It  seems 
to  me  that  Mr.  Harding's  method  in  this 
respect  is  better  than  Mr.  Wilson's.  When 
he  selected  the  plenipotentiaries  to  act 
for  the  Executive,  he  first  made  sure 
that  the  men  he  selected  believed  in  the 
object  he  had  in  view  and  were  compe- 
tent, and  then  he  left  them  to  act  as 
free  agents.  If  any  proof  were  needed 
that  the  Conference  was  free  from  Ex- 
ecutive dictation,  it  is  supplied  in  this 
incident. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  point  upon 
which  the  varied  interpretation  centers 
is  of  no  significance.  No  question  can 
arise  which  would  be  materially  affected 
by  including  or  excluding  the  liomeland 
islands  of  Japan  within  the  scope  of  the 
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AlBPLANE  VIKW  OF  THK  PAN-AMEBICAN  BUILDING  JN  WASHINGTON,  SHOWING  THE 
JEWELED  ARril  IN  THE  FOREGROUND,  THE  PAN-AMERICAN  BUILDING  IN  THK  CEN- 
TER, AND  CONTINENTAL  MEMORIAL  HALL  AT  THE  EDGE  OF  THE  WCTURE  ON  THE 
RIGHT.  THE  NEW  NAVY  BUILDING,  WHICH  LS  TO  THE  LEFT  OF  THE  JEWELED  ARCU 
(NOW   DEMOLISHED),    IS    NOT   IN   THE   PICTURE 


treaty.  Any  question  arising  In  the 
Pacific,  if  it  is  serious  enough,  will 
bring  these  four  Powers  together  for 
common  counsel  if  the  treaty  is  ob- 
served, and  that  is  all  that  the  treaty 
requires.  It  is  not  a  question  of  wait- 
ing until  some  military  attack  is  made 
and  then  coming  to  a  common  defense. 
That  is  the  method  of  an  alliance.  That 
is  a  method  that  has  been  tried  many 
times.  That  is  so  common  that  some 
people  seem  to  imagine  that  no  nations 
can  come  to  a  common  agreement  with- 
out Involving  themselves  in  an  alliance. 
That  is  a  method  that  contemplates  war 
and  provides  for  a  course  of  action  in 
case  of  war.  This  Four  Power  Treaty 
does  nothing  of  the  sort.  This  does  not 
contemplate  war.  This  makes  no  pro- 
vision for  military  or  naval  action. 
What  this  contemplates  is  the  possi- 
bility of  differences  of  opinion  and  pol- 
icy, and  it  provides  for  doing  under 
such  a  condition  exactly  what  the  nine 
nations  assembled  at  Washington  have 
been  doing  for  the  past  six  weeks. 

The  difference  can  be  shown  perhaps 
by  a  supposititious  case  such  as  was 
propounded  to  me.  Let  us  suppose,  said 
in  substance  a  press  correspondent  in 
the  course  of  a  discussion  on  the  sub- 
ject, that  Japan  should  send  a  sub- 
marine across  the  Pacific  into  the  Pan- 
ama Canal  and  there  set  off  a  mine  and 
block  the  passage;  that  would  be  an 
attack  upon  one  of  the  possessions  of 
the  United  States,  but  it  would  not  be 
an  island  possession  in  the  Pacific. 
Would  that  involve  this  treaty?  Such 
an  instance  Is  of  exactly  the  sort  that 
is  contemplated  in  a  treaty  of  alliance. 
If  this  were  a  treaty  of  alliance  and 
such  an  act  came  within  the  scope  of  it, 
our  allies  would  have  to  come  to  our 


defense.  But  this  is  not  a  treaty  of 
alliance,  and  such  an  act  as  that  is  not 
contemplated  as  an  incident  requiring 
its  application.  Such  an  act  would  be 
an  act  of  war,  and  when  war  begins  the 
time  is  past  for  conferences  and  consul- 
tation. What  this  treaty  undertakes  to 
do  is  to  establish  such  relations  that 
such  an  act  on  the  part  of  any  one  of 
the  four  Powers  would  be  inconceivable. 
So  far  as  the  objection  to  including 
the  homeland  islands  of  Japan  has  any 
effect  at  all  it  plays  into  the  hands  of 
the  militarists  of  Japan.  It  provides 
them  with  what  advertisers  call  "a  talk- 
ing point."  It  enables  them  to  say  that 
Americans  are  not  willing  to  pledge 
themselves  not  to  make  an  aggressive 
attack  upon  Japan.  It  enables  them  to 
argue  that,  while  pretending  to  promote 
mutual  confidence,  the  Americans  are, 
after  all,  suspicious.  Indeed,  if  any 
country  has  a  reason  for  sentimental 
objection  to  the  inclusion  of  the  Islands 
of  Japan  in  the  scope  of  the  treaty  it  is 
Japan  itself,  for  it  may  be  argued  that 
it  tends  to  set  Japan  apart  as  a  country 
whose  homeland  is  dependent  for  safety 
upon  the  promises  of  other  nations. 
Of  course  all  these  arguments  pro  and 
con  have  no  bearing  upon  the  real  pur- 
pose of  the  treaty  or  its  operation  in 
practice.  This  is  made  clear  by  the  fol- 
lowing statement  issued  from  the  White 
House  on  December  23: 

The  President  will  offer  no  com- 
ment on  the  disputes  which  attempt 
to  magnify  the  differing  construc- 
tions on  the  four-party  treaty.  To 
him  these  are  unimportant.  The  big 
things  aimed  at  are  understandings 
for  peace  and  an  agreement  to  meet 
and  discuss  the  preservation  of  peace 
"Whenever  it  is  threatened.  No  alli- 
ance or  entanglement  is  thought  of, 


none  wrill  be  negotiated.  It  would  be 
better  to  rejoice  over  things  accom- 
plished than  to  dwrell  on  different 
views  which  can  be  of  no  great  con- 
sequence. 

The  President  is  uuwiiling  that  the 
unjustified  charge  that  the  United 
States  delegates  are  withholding  in- 
formation shall  go  unchallenged.  He 
has  full  confidence,  else  he  had  not 
chosen  them,  and  he  has  full  conti- 
dence  now  and  is  more  than  gratified 
over  their  efforts,  because  they  are 
working  out  the  greatest  contribution 
to  peace  and  good  will  which  has  ever 
marked  the  Chiistmas  time  in  all  the 
Christian  era. 

It  is  one  thing  to  talk  about  the 
ideals  of  peace,  but  the  bigger  thing 
is  to  seek  the  actuality.  This  the 
Conference  is  doing,  in  harmony  with 
an  overwhelming  American  senti- 
ment, and  a  world  sentiment,  too,  and 
in  full  accord  with  cherished  Ameri- 
can traditions. 

When  this  statement  was  issued.  Presi- 
dent Harding  was  asked  by  a  correspon- 
dent whethev  he  thought  that  during 
1921  there  had  been  progress  in  peace 
and  good  will,  and  he  answered: 

I  think  I  made  some  such  reply  to 
a  similar  question  at  the  last  inter- 
view.    I   do   think   so.     I  believe  it 
with  all  my  heart.    I  do  not  say  that 
with    the   thought    of   arrogating   to 
the   United    States   of   America   any 
Kreater  part  of  the  contribution  than 
that  which  has  been  made  by  other 
nations  of  like  importance  and  like 
civilization.    But  it  seems  to  me  that 
in  1921,  as  we  have  come  to  know 
more  fully  tho  aftei-math  of  the  war, 
as  we  have  come  to  appraise  the  un- 
speakable  cost   of  it  all,   thei*c   is  n 
new  conviction  in  the  hearts  of  men 
that  that  sort  of  appeal — the  appeal 
to  arms — to  settle  the  international 
questions  is  a  futile  thing,  and  that 
we  are  unworthy  of  our  position  and 
unworthy  of  the  blessings  which  fall 
to  a   righteous  civilization  if  we  do 
not  find  some  means  for  a  righteous 
adjustment  without  appeal  to  slaugh- 
ter and  waste  and  all  the  distresses 
that  attend.     I  think  that  conviction 
has     rooted     itself     throughout     the 
world,    and    there    must    come    some 
helpful,  progressive  expression  of  It. 
I  think  that  expression  is  being  given 
at  this  Conference.     I  have  no  thought 
to  preach  on  this  subject  to-day,  but 
make  your  own  applications,  please. 
When  men  sit  about  the  Confer- 
ence table  and  look  each  other  in  the 
face    and    look    upon    the    problems 
deliberately,    without    passion,     they 
find  the  way  to  come  to  an  agree- 
ment.   And  after  all  there  has  never 
been  a  confiict  in  the  world  that  has 
not  been  settled  in  the  end  in  that 
way.     You  have  a  war;  you  destroy 
thousands  or   millions   of   men    and 
measureless  treasure,  and  then  yon 
gather  about  a  table  and  settle  it.     I 
have  a  feeling  that  mankind  has  be-    ^ 
come  wise  enough  to  sit  down  before   i 
the  war  and  try  to  settle   it.     And   \ 
that  is  the  object  of  the  four-party   i 
treaty.    That  is  why  I  say  the  smaU  ■ 
lack  of  agreement  in  construing  it  is 
not  significant. 

Why,  if  there  was  a  menace  of 
peace  in  Japan,  what  objection  could 
there  be  for  the  United  States  to  sit 
^OT^ti^tfb'^^  filend  in  the  Ortent 
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and  with  the  other  Great  Powers  and 
discuss  how  the  matter  could  be  ad- 
justed? If  some  one  had  done  that 
when  Austria  was  threateningr  Ser- 
bia* there  would  have  been  no  Euro- 
pean War.  The  whole  purpose  ot  this 
Conference  4s  to  provide  some  means 
where  just,  thoughtful,  righteous 
peoples,  who  are  not  seeking  to  seize 
something  which  does  not  belong  to 
them,  can  live  peaceably  together  and 
eliminate  causes  of  conflict  This  is 
I  in  the  American  heart  and  it  is  in 
the  British  heart  and  it  is  in  the  Jap- 
anese heart,  in  the  French  heart,  in 
the  Italian  heart— it  is  everywhere  in 
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the  world.  If  this  present-day  civili- 
zation cannot  take  advantage  c^  this 
new  realization,  of  that  emphasized 
conviction,  I  would  not  give  much  for 
the  civilization  of  the  future.  But 
there  is  a  new  spirit  seeking  and  im- 
pelling peace,  and  it  must  add  to  our 
Christmas  happiness. 

What  President  Harding  had  in  mind 
and  what  the  nations  are  planning  in 
their  Conference  is  frankly  an  experi- 
ment. It  is  not  a  declaration  of  policy 
like  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  which  con- 
tains a  threat.     It  is  not  an  alliance 
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which  involves  a  mutual  guaranty  of 
armed  protection.  It  is  simply  a  plan 
to  consider  together  any  question  at 
issue.  It  is  an  experiment  that  can  be 
undertaken  only  by  friends.  Are  these 
four  nations  good  enough  friends  to 
undertake  it?  They  have  proved  them- 
selves good  enough  friends  to  try  the 
experiment  in  Washington,  and  are  ap- 
parently trying  it  successfully.  No  rea- 
son appears,  so  far  as  I  know,  why, 
whenever  occasion  demands,  they  may 
not  keep  on  trying  it. 

December  27,  1921. 


LONG-RANGE  PLANNING 

BY    EDWARD    EYRE    HUNT 


i  fT^  HERE  is  a  bill  now  before  Con- 
[     I       gress  which  is  the  first  necessary 
J.     step  in  an  important  change  of 
I  public  policy.     It  is   S.-2749,  on  long- 
I  range  planning  of  public  works,  intro- 
I  dttced  by  Senator  Kenyon  on  November 
p  21,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Presi- 
I  dent's  Conference  on  Unemployment. 
The    Conference    on    Unemployment 
pointed  out  the  need  for  long-range  think- 
ing and  long-range  planning  in  public 
affaira.    This  bill  will  help  to  make  that 
thinking  and  planning  an  actuality. 

The  Kenyon  Bill  advocates,  as  a  defi- 
nite policy,  the  expansion  and  contrac- 
tion of  Federal  public  works  to  accord 
with  the  periods  of  fall  and  rise  in  pri- 
vate industry  and  employment.    Such  a 
policy  is  a  right-about-face  on  the  Dart 
of  the  Federal  Government    In  the  past 
it  has  been  much  more  likely  to  expand 
its  public  works  in  boom  times  and  to 
contract  them  in  dull  timed.    What  this 
bill  does  is  to  call  upon  the  various  pub- 
lic works  agencies  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
emment  to  be  prepared  in  advance  with 
engineering  plans  for  proposed  under- 
takings, so  that  when  an  appropriation 
|8  made  in  a  time  of  depression  the  work 
ian  go  forward  immediately,  rather  than 
brail  months  or  years  until  plans  have 
Ibeeii  prepared  and  approved.    Before  the 
ICenyon  legislation  there  has  been  no 
incentive  for  Federal  public  works  agen- 
cies to  keep  ahead  of  the  game.    After 
tills  legislation  it  will  be  a  breach  of 
futy  on  the  part  of  public  works  officials 
if  they  are  not  ready  to  proceed  when- 
ever called  on  to  do  so. 

Many  Government  projects  contain 
btricate  problems  which  will  require 
lears  to  solve.  For  instance,  the  Boulder 
^nyon  Dam  in  Arizona  would  develop 
^re  power  than  Niagara  Falls,  would 
ight  southern  California,  and  would  run 
|be  railways  and  many  factories.  But 
M^re  it  can  be  built  agreements  must 
m  had  from  various  States  not  to  divert 
head'Waters  into  other  watersheds; 
Government  policy  must  be  deter- 
^ned,  involving  Federal,  SUte,  city, 
^d  private  corporations;  and  engineer- 
^     work   planned    over   hundreds    of 


miles,  not  to  mention  irrigation  sub- 
sidiaries for  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
acres  of  land.  Again,  post  offices  and 
Federal  buildings  are  needed  in  hun- 
dreds of  towns.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment rents  many  cramped  and  inade- 
quate quarters.  There  is  constant  press- 
ure on  members  of  Congress  to  fill  Fed- 
eral needs  locally.  These  buildings  will 
be  built.  The  only  question  is  when. 
The  Kenyon  Bill  proposes  that  plans  for 
these  undertakings  be  ready  wherever 
possible,  and  the  bulk  of  them  executed 
during  bad  times  rather  than  during 
boom  times. 

Vast  areas  are  sure  to  be  reclaimed 
through  irrigation  and  drainage.  The 
territory  of  the  United  States  will  even- 
tually be  increased,  not  by  wars  of  con- 
quest, but  by  the  pick,  the  shovel,  the 
dam,  and  the  ditch.  These  great  undei^ 
takings  usually  linger  in  Congress  be- 
cause there  is  no  impetus  to  action.  The 
Kenyon  Bill  would  assist,  not  only  in 
having  ready  the  plans  for  such  projects, 
but  in  giving  the  final  impetus  at  a  time 
when  general  industry  and  employment 
are  in  need  of  stabilization. 

How  can  Congress  know  the  proper 
time  to  go  ahead?  The  Kenyon  Bill 
provides  that  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce shall  publish  monthly  statements 
of  the  rise  and  fall  in  cyclical  waves  of 
business  expansion  and  depression  as  a 
guide  in  preparing  in  advance  for  the 
expansion  of  public  works.  A  few  large 
corporations  have  kept  such  statistics 
and  have  been  able  to  predict  the  peaks 
of  the  waves  of  expansion.  By  making 
few  purchases  of  raw  materials  at  such 
times,  by  keeping  their  stores  low,  they 
have  been  able  to  make  profits  by  re- 
fraining from  buying  at  the  top  and  hav- 
ing the  resources  to  buy  and  manu- 
facture as  the  wave  falls.  Each  corpora- 
tion which  follows  this  policy  takes  a 
little  off  the  top  and  fills  in  a  little  of 
the  trough  of  the  wave  of  depression. 
The  barometer  of  business  proposed  by 
this  bill  would  enable  more  business 
men  and  corporations,  as  well  as  the 
Government,  to  obtain  this  information 
and  protect  themselves  accordingly. 


The  Kenyon  Bill  has  value  as  an  edu- 
cational  measure   with   respect  to   the 
public  works  policy  of  cities  and  States, 
the  volume  of  whose  public  works  is 
over  five  times  that  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment.   When  Washington  takes  the 
lead,  the  cities  and  States  will  gradually 
follow.      To-day    advance    planning    of 
public  works  by  American  cities  hardly 
exists.    City  plans  over  a  period  of  years 
would  enable  a  city  to  carry  out  some  of 
its  major  improvements  during  periods 
of  depression,  when  men  and  materials 
are  plentiful.   Municipal  bonds  are  often 
in   greatest    demand   when   capital    is 
timid  about  investment  in  industrial  en- 
terprises.    Consequently  the  cities  are 
able  to  go  ahead  during  bad  times  when 
private   industry  is  checked.     Only   a 
small  part  of  the  ordinary  necessary 
public  works  needs  to  be  deferred  each 
year,  in  order  to  iron  out  an  appreciable 
part  of  the  inequalities  of  employment. 
In  a  growing  country  like  the  United 
States  the  amount  of  public  works  of 
Federal,  State,  and  municipal  govern- 
ments is  so  great  that  if  this  policy  were 
followed  and  the  resulting  accumulation, 
plus  the  normal,  executed  in  a  year  of 
depression  like  the  present,  the  actual 
wages  paid  in  public  works  would  be 
equal  to  a  large  percentage  of  the  loss 
in  wages  in  private  industry  during  the 
period  of  depression.    But  the  wages  re- 
ceived in  public  works  are  only  a  small 
part  of  the  total  stimulus  to  industry. 
Orders  for  the  necessary  materials  pro- 
vide an  additional  wage  payment.    The 
wages  received  by  direct  workers  and 
workers    in    production    of    materials 
create  by  their  expenditure  a  demand 
for  commodities  and  set  new  groups  of 
workers  to  making  garments,  shoes,  and 
textiles,  and  so  liquefy  the  frozen  credits 
in  raw  and  finished  materials. 

A  concentrated  public  works  pro- 
gramme is  like  dropping  a  pebble  into  a 
pond.  The  waves  extend  to  the  farthest 
shores  of  industry.  But  before  the  peb- 
ble is  dropped  there  must  be  fore- 
thought, there  must  be  planning,  and 
these  the  Kenyon  Bill  is  intended  to 
stimulate. 
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THE  BALANCE-SHEET  OF  THE  PHILIPPINES 


WITH  the  election  of  Mr.  Harding 
it  became  obvious  that  one  of 
the  first  duties  of  the  incoming 
Administration  would  be  to  take  stock 
in  that  branch  office  of  American  democ- 
racy which  we  know  as  the  Philippines. 
That  particular  branch  of  our  Govern- 
mental concern  has  always  been  a 
source  of  anxiety.  It  provided  Mr. 
Bryan  with  one  of  the  best-selling  arti- 
cles in  his  sample  book.  It  moved  Will- 
iam Vaughan  Moody  to  passionate 
poetry.  It  has  figured  in  the  National 
platforms  of  the  major  parties  ever 
since  Admiral  Dewey  remarked  to  a 
gentleman  by  the  name  of  Gridley,  "You 
may  fire  when  ready." 

With  the  accession  of  President  Har- 
ding the  country  voted  to  give  its  affairs 
again  into  the  hands  of  the  same  board 
of  directors  (or  the  political  heirs  of 
that  board)  which*  was  responsible  for 
the  original  Oriental  investment  in 
American  Preferred. 

For  eight  years  the  management  of 
this  investment  had  been  in  the  hands 
of  men  who  because  of  party  pledge  and 
personal  predilection  had  fought  the 
venture  from  the  start  and  who  were 
eager  to  wipe  the  whole  affair  off  the 
books  at  the  earliest  possible  moment. 
It  was  in  this  attitude  of  mind  that 
President  Wilson  sent  a  Message  to  Con- 
gress in  December,  1920,  in  which  he 
said: 

Allow  me  to  call  your  attention  to 
the  fact  that  the  people  of  the  Philip- 
pine Islands  have  succeeded  in  main- 
taining a  stable  government  since 
the  last  action  of  the  Congress  in 
their  behalf,  and  have  thus  fulfilled 
the  condition  set  by  the  Congress  as 
precedent  to  a  consideration  of 
granting  independence  to  the  islands. 
I  respectfully  submit  that  this  condi- 
tion precedent  having  been  fulfilled, 
it  is  now  our  liberty  and  our  duty  to 
keep  our  promise  to  the  people  of 
those  islands  by  granting  them  the 
independence  which  they  so  honor- 
ably covet. 

When  President  Harding  came  into 
office,  he  quoted  this  Message  in  a  letter 
to  Secretary  Weeks,  pointing  out  the 
fact  that  Congress  had  not  acted  upon 
this  recommendation  and  saying: 

Undoubtedly  that  non-action  was 
due  to  the  fact  that  all  of  the  evi- 
dence available  to  Congress  was  not 
of  this  same  tenor.  Based,  however, 
as  it  was,  on  official  reports  from  the 
hiffhest  authority  in  the  Philippine 
Islands,  as  well  as  on  current  reports 
from  lesser  authorities  given  the 
wide.st  circulation  in  the  United 
States,  as  well  as  in  the  islands,  it 
cannot,  with  propriety,  be  ignored, 
nor  yet  can  it,  in  the  face  of  conflict- 
ing evidence  from  many  sources,  be 
accepted  as  the  final  word  on  so  im- 
portant a  subject. 

In  the  same  letter  President  Harding 
said  that  he  had  selected  Major-General 
Leonard  Wood  and  W.  Cameron  Forbes, 
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a  former  Republican  Governor-General 
of  the  Philippines,  to  go  to  the  Philip- 
pines— 

...  to  make  there  a  study  of  the 
situation  and  to  report  thereon,  in 
order  that  I  may  have  a  judgment 
on  which  I  can  ba.se  my  action  and 
my  recommendations  with  a  con- 
sciou.sness  that  I  am  dealing  justly 
with  the  Filipino  people  and  pursu- 
ing a  policy  which  the  American  peo- 
ple will  sanction  and  support. 

In  his  instruction  to  General  Wood 
Secretary  Weeks  quoted  the  original  in- 
structions issued  by  McKinley  for  the 
guidance  of  the  Commissioners  sent  to 
the  Philippines  in  1900.  President 
McKinley  wrote: 

In  all  the  fonns  of  government  and 
administrative  provisions  which  they 
are  authorized  to  prescribe,  the  com- 
mission should  bear  in  mind  that  the 
government  which  they  are  establish- 
ing is  designed  not  for  our  satisfac- 
tion, or  for  the  expression  of  our 
theoretical  views,  but  for  the  happi- 
ness, peace,  and  prosperity  of  the 
people  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  and 
the  measures  adopted  should  be  made 
to  conform  to  their  customs,  their 
habits,  and  even  their  prejudices,  the 
fullest  extent  consistent  with  the  ac- 
complishment of  the  indispensable 
requisites  of  just  and  effective  gov- 
ernment. 

Secretary  Weeks  declared  to  General 
Wood  that  no  better  guide  for  Judgment 
of  the  adequacy  of  the  Philippine  Gov- 
ernment as  it  now  exists  could  be  found 
than  this  statement  of  President  McKin- 
ley. 

The  conclusions  reached  by  General 
Wood  and  Mr.  Forbes  have  now  been 
made  public  in  one  of  the  most  illumi- 
nating governmental  reports  which  we 
have  ever  read.  It  is  marked  through- 
out by  breadth  of  vision  and  tolerance 
of  spirit.  It  is  the  fruit  of  a  truly  judi- 
cial attempt  to  investigate  the  situation 
in  the  Philippines  with  scientific  thor- 
oughness and  to  derive  from  this  inves- 
tigation conclusions  of  the  most  con- 
structive character. 

The  report  begins  with  a  summary  of 
the  task  confronting  the  Commission. 
This  is  followed  by  an  outline  history  of 
the  Philippines  and  of  the  American  oc- 
cupation of  the  islands.  The  study  of 
the  present  condition  of  the  islands 
covers  the  state  of  the  public  order,  ad- 
ministration of  justice,  the  question  of 
land  titles,  the  conduct  of  public  institu- 
tions, such  as  prisons,  hospitals,  and  the 
Bureau  of  Science,  the  development  of 
the  school  system,  economic  conditions, 
and  finances. 

It  is  in  the  administration  of  the 
schools  that  the  Commission  finds  its 
best  cause  for  congratulating  the 
islands.  Of  their  attitude  towards  edu- 
cation the  Commission  states: 

"The  whole  people  have  a  consuming 
thirst  for  education,"  and  again:    "The 


Filipinos  are  deeply  Interested  in  public 
education.  Their  enthusiasm,  their 
keenness  to  secure  education  fot  their 
children,  is  beyond  praise.  The  pro- 
gressive development  of  the  school  sys- 
tem has  been  phenomenal." 

This  high  praise  is  modified  only  by 
the  following  condition:  "Indeed,  en- 
thusiasm has  at  times  outrun  prudence, 
and  expansion  has  taken  place  so  rap- 
idly that  efficiency  has  not  been  able  to 
keep  pace.  However,  such  mistakes  as 
have  been  made  have  resulted  from  en- 
thusiasm in  a  noble  cause — the  educa- 
tion of  the  youth  of  the  islands." 

In  the  field  of  finance  the  darkest 
chapter,  in  the  effort  to  Phillppinize  the 
Philippine  Government  is  to  be  found. 
The  Commission  states: 

The  story  of  the  Philippine  Na- 
tional Bank  is  one  of  the  most 
unfortunate  and  darkest  pages  In 
I'hilippine  history.  This  bank  was 
started  in  1916,  and  a  law  was  passed 
compelling  all  provincial  and  munici- 
pal governments  to  deposit  all  their 
funds  In  It;  and  at  the  same  time 
arrangements  were  made  to  transfer 
from  other  banks  all  government 
funds  there  deposited,  except  trust 
funds,  which  were  held  on  deposit  in 
the  United  States;  later  the  bank 
was  put  Into  a  position  to  get  control 
of  these  moneys  and  reserve  fundai 
The  sum  of  $41,500,000,  held  for  the 
conversion  of  currency,  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  Philippine  Islands,  the 
bank  making  a  large  profit  in  ex- 
change In  doing  so.  Much  of  it  was 
then  loaned  out  to  speculative  con- 
cerns under  circumstances  which 
have  led  to  grave  doubt  as  to  the 
good  faith  of  the  transactions.  .  .  . 

A  partner  of  Messrs.  Haskins  & 
Sells,  certified  public  accountants  of 
New  York,  after  a  careful  examina- 
tion of  the  bank,  makes  the  followins: 
comment: 

•*Our  examination  thus  far  rev€*als 
the  fact  that  the  bank  has  been  oper- 
ated during  almost  the  entire  period 
of  Its  existence  prior  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  Mr.  Wilson  as  manager  in 
violation  of  every  principle  which. 
prudence.  Intelligence,  or  even  hon- 
esty, dictate." 

The  losses  of  the  bank,  the  Commis- 
sion points  out,  have  involved  the 
Philippine  Government  to  a  very  grave 
extent: 

The  currency  resources  have  been 
depleted,  the  silver  on  deposit  to  re- 
deem the  currency  has  been  pledgred 
and  used  for  other  purposes.  The 
fund  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
parity  of  gold  and  silver  is  involved 
in  these  losses,  with  the  result  that 
instead  of  a  metallic  and  cash  basis 
for  the  currency.  Its  principal  sup- 
port now  Is  the  pledge  of  the  Philip- 
pine Government  and  the  confidence 
on  the  part  of  the  public  that  tho 
United  States  vrlW  not  permit  theso 
things  to  happen  again.  The  cur- 
rency is  now  practically  a  flat  ctir- 
rency. 
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THE   TURNING  POINT 

The  Outlook  offered  three  prizes  for  letters  describing  the  turning 
point  in  a  human  life.  Out  of  the  hundreds  of  letters  submitted  the 
editors  have  selected  these  three  as  the  best.  It  is  right  to  say  that 
all  three  come  from    battlefields,   although   but    one    speaks  of    war 


FIRST  PRIZE 
INSIDE   THE   WALLS 

BY   LOUIS  VICTOR  EYTINGE 

HE  Staggered  through  the  prison 
gates,  his  steel-cuffed  hands  hold- 
ing a  bloody  kerchief  to  his  livid  lips, 
as  the  haemorrhage  hacked  at  his  leak- 
ing lungs.  Two  hours  of  fitful  rest, 
then  he  stood  upon  the  scales  before  the 
prison  doctor  and  heard  the  verdict: 
"Two  months  more,  at  best."  He  studied 
the  scale-beam  swaying  at  its  119 
pounds,  smiled  at  his  wobbling  frail 
legs  and  blinked  at  the  blistering  sun 
baking  the  plastered  walls.  He  was 
penniless,  friendless,  a  stranger  in  a 
strange  State,  and  this  was  his  third 
and  doomed-to-be-last  prison  experience. 
Then  arose  a  terrific  but  unuttered  soul 
protest,  for  the  man  must  live  long 
enough  to  clear  his  name  of  the  brand 
of  Cain.  The  judge  had  sentenced  him 
to  a  life  term,  the  physician  had  short- 
ened this  to  two  months,  but  he  dared 
not  die  with  that  stigma  on  his  shoul- 
ders. He  had  gayly  coasted  the  facile 
descent  to  Avemus  and  landed  at  the 
bottom  so  hard  that  he  saw  stars — 
they've  been  shining  for  him  ever  since, 
these  stars  of  inspiration.  The  turning 
point  came  at  the  greatest  depth! 

Even  as  the  need  for  money  to  satisfy 
hfp  spendthrift  habits  had  proved  his 
undoing  in  the  past,  that  same  need  of 
money  was  to  effect  his  rehabilitation. 
He  had  to  have  money  with  which  to 
purchase  foods  not  listed  in  the  prison 
fare,  so  that  he  might  conserve  his  fail- 
ing strength,  he  needed  the  kindlier 
comforts  that  invalids  crave,  yet  where 
could  any  money  be  found?  He  saw 
parties  of  tourists  make  petty  purchases 
at  the  prison  souvenir  stands,  yet  he 
was  isolated  from  this  chance  In  the 
tubercular  ward.  If — if  these  handi- 
craft novelties  attracted  buyers  within 
forbidding  walls,  why  should  they  not 
seU  equally  well  in  curio  shops?  His 
first  letter  brought  back  its  acceptance, 
and  his  fellow-inmates,  eager  for  a 
wider  market,  trusted  him  with  his  first 
shipments.  In  a  month  the  lunger  had 
a  dozen  dealers;  in  three  months  he  was 
ordering  business  stationery  and  mak- 
ing the  first  payment  on  a  typewriter. 
His  situation  demanded  that  he  secure 
the  completest  confidence  of  his  patrons, 
and  this  forced  him  to  tell  the  strict 
truth  about  his  wares.  Strangest  of  all, 
this  former  forger  and  swindler  found 
that  not  only  did  truth  pay,  but  that  he 
liked  it:  He  was  getting  the  same  ex- 
ulting excitement  out  of  business  hon- 
esty that  he  had  known  in  his  swindling 


successes.  With  wakening  awe  he  saw 
that  business  cleanliness  and  integrity 
were  building  up  his  bodily  strength 
and  stiffening  a  newly  found  moral 
backbone.  The  racking  cough  was  pass- 
ing, and  In  two  years  he  was  selling 
$5,000  worth  a  year,  solely  through  the 
suasion  of  his  letters. 

Those  same  letters  attracted  the  at- 
tention of  his  jobbers,  who  called  on  the 
convict  to  build  them  similarly  effective 
sales  literature,  and  soon  the  lunger 
was  dropping  his  novelty  work  to  at- 
tempt a  new  field  as  a  business  letter 
specialist.  An  advertising  magazine 
asked  for  an  article  on  better  letters, 
and  more  than  seventy-five  articles  have 
appeared  under  the  prisoner's  name  In 
different  business  and  advertising  publi- 
cations. Then  he  founded  and  was  for 
two  years  editor  of  a  64-page  monthly 
devoted  to  direct  mall  advertising,  giv- 
ing it  up  when  business  complications 
and  overworli  justified  a  change.  A 
paper  on  breathing  life  into  letters  read 
before  the  Toronto  Convention  of  the 
world's  Advertising  Clubs  has  been  re- 
printed in  more  newspapers  and  book- 
lets than  any.  similar  business  docu- 
ment. His  name  appears  as  author  of 
two  business  books;  a  silver  cup  marks 
his  success  in  a  Nation-wide  letter  con- 
test among  advertising  men.  Because  a 
printing-trade  journal  sneered  when  he 
established  his  magazine  he  paid  it  off 
by  winning  the  largest  advertising 
trophy  for  a  Canadian  printer,  although 
he  had  never  set  a  line  of  type!  Though 
offered  stiff  fees,  he  has  never  written  a 
line  for  mining,  oil,  or  other  promo- 
tional or  medical  literature. 

As  a  criminologist  he  owns  some  re- 
pute, first  gained  when  he  published,  at 
his  own  expense,  a  booklet  that  changed 
one  State's  laws.  Again,  he  was  one  of 
the  creators  of  the  first  Mutual  Welfare 
league  ever  formed  in  prison,  two  years 
before  Thomas  Mott  Osborne  instituted 
a  similar  movement  in  New  York.  A 
chance  item  In  a  newspaper  led  to  a 
searching  study  of  ansesthetics  (for  the 
lunger  was  accused  of  having  chloro- 
formed his  physical  superior  in  an  open 
buggy)  and  to  a  better  presentation  of 
the  circumstantial  facts  in  his  case, 
with  the  result  that  many  medical  men 
scout  the  theory  upon  which  he  was  con- 
victed and  assert  the  man  probably 
guiltless!  Antagonism  still  exists  in 
purblind  prejudice,  but  the  different  dal- 
lies of  the  State  that  once  anathema- 
tized the  man  now  appeal  for  his 
freedom. 

Debarred  from  the  physical  adventure 
that  appeals  to  all  men,  he  found  joy 
in  doing  new  and  different  things;  thus 


he  was  prison  steward,  he  started  and 
built  the  prison  poultry  plant,  and  now 
the  chap  is  venturing  into  writing  plots 
for  the  cinema,  two  scenarios  having 
been  accepted  by  an  agent  this  autumn. 
Browned  by  the  healing  sun.  he  is  a 
robust  190-pounder;  scarified  by  the 
shame  and  suffering  of  his  miserable 
past,  he  Is  learning  something  of  re- 
generation. If  liberty  ever  comes,  he 
hopes  to  give  society  use  of  the  knowl- 
edge he  so  bitterly  acquired  in  twenty 
years'  contact  with  our  greatest  failure 
— our  prison  system.  Three  books  have 
been  promised  waiting  publishers, 
tempting  salaries  offer  a  roseate  busi- 
ness future,  but  the  man  thinks  he  owes 
a  duty  to  his  fellows,  society,  and  him- 
self to  go  into  prison  efficiency  work. 
Handicap  has  been  his  incentive;  oppo- 
sition, his  stimulus.  What  he  may  yet 
do,  to  what  heights  he  may  mount,  is 
not  for  me  to  say,  since  I'm  writing  of 
a  "lifer"— myself. 

I  found  my  turning  point  when  there 
remained  no  greater  depth  to  be 
plumbed! 


SECOND  PRIZE 

THE   SANDS    OF   THE 
DESERT 

BY  RAE  BARNETT 

You  may  have  gone  to  the  little  red 
schoolhouse,  as  I  did,  in  the  days 
when  schoolmasters  taught  that  the 
ostrich,  when  frightened,  hides  his  head 
in  the  sand.  Granting  such  fallacy 
credence,  it  must  have  been  a  great  day 
for  the  ostrich  when  he  learned  the 
truth.  Whether  he  learned  it  by  over- 
hearing his  approaching  enemies  dis- 
cussing his  apparent  Idiocy  while  he 
believed  himself  securely  concealed,  or 
whether  he  learned  it  in  a  gentler  man- 
ner, at  any  rate,  it  must  have  been  a 
severe  jolt  for  the  poor  old  bird  to  dis- 
cover that  the  seat  of  his  former  diflft- 
cultles  lay  within  himself,  and  not  the 
rest  of  creation.  It  was  to  me.  Doubt- 
less long  afterward  he  was  surprised 
into  reversions  to  his  old-time  custom 
of  withdrawal  from  the  rest  of  the 
world  and  thrusting  his  head  into  the 
sand.    I  did  the  same. 

My  revelation  came  long  after  I  was 
hopelessly  grown  up.  It  may  even 
sound  too  insignificant  to  be  termed  an 
awakening.  I  assure  you,  it  was  highly 
significant.  I  believe  it  isn't  putting  it 
too  strongly  to  declare  that  it  revolu- 
tionized the  whole  world — for  me. 

I  had  gone  along  for  so  long  a  time 
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gripped  with  the  belief  that  it  was  the 
other  fellow  who  was  distant,  un- 
friendly, suspicious,  and  critical,  until  I 
actually  came  to  believe  that  the  al- 
lotted portion  of  warm  human  friend- 
ship, happiness,  and  satisfaction  was 
never  meant  for  me.  I  had  some  few 
friends  of  course,  but  the  rank  and  file 
of  humanity  with  whom  I  came  in  con- 
tact passed  me  by.  I  consoled  myself 
with  the  idea  that  they  did  not  "under- 
stand" me.  My  inner  feelings,  hopes, 
ambitions,  my  highest  aspirations,  even 
my  fears,  seemed  unique  to  me.  Of 
course  this  is  the  pet  delusion  of  youth, 
but  I  fostered  my  "difference"  until  it 
became  a  habit.  I  set  myself  farther 
and  farther  apart  by  drawing  back  into 
a  shell  of  reticence.  My  New  England 
ancestry  manifested  itself  In  an  ever- 
growing repression.  The  world  gave  me 
a  good  living  but  turned  me  a  cold 
shoulder.  I  was  good  looking  but  un- 
attractive. I  grew  more  and  more  Intro- 
spective. I  analyzed  my  own  feelings 
minutely  after  each  little  hurt.  I  never 
allowed  a  wound  to  heal  without  first 
having  probed  it  to  the  bottom.  I  was 
secretly  proud  of  my  "sensitiveness" — 
nothing  "thick-skinned"  about  me.  I 
longed  with  all  my  heart  for  warmth, 
and  offered  in  exchange  cold  repression. 

My  marriage,  coming  as  it  did  at  this 
time.  Is  still  a  marvel  to  me.  If  I  had 
only  allowed  it  to  be,  it  might  have 
proved  itself  a  real  antidote  to  my  men- 
tal attitude  toward  life,  but  it  didn't 
"take."  The  thing  grew  insidiously 
from  sensitiveness  into  morbidity,  from 
selfishness  into  envy.  Finally,  I  was 
forced  to  admit  that  even  my  husband 
didn't  understand  me.  I  was  Just  "dif- 
ferent." There  was  never  any  open 
break,  only  an  undercurrent  of  inhar- 
mony,  an  incessant  procession  of  little 
hurts.  I  was  continually  pulling  at 
right  angles  to  the  whole  current  of 
life. 

And  then — 

I  was  sitting  alone  one  afternoon  in 
one  of  the  booths  of  our  little  ice-cream 
parlor  when  I  heard  my  name  men- 
tioned directly  behind  me.  I  deliber- 
ately listened.  I  heard  the  same*thing 
which  eavesdroppers  usually  hear  of 
themselves.  Fortunately,  though  it  was 
not  good  0/  me,  it  was  good  for  me. 

"Yes,  she'd  bf  an  addition  to  the  club, 
but .  .  ." 

Long  pause  here.  My  ears  fairly 
strained  themselves  to  catch  the  next. 

".  .  .  so  cold  and  distant.  I  just  can't 
seem  to  get  acquainted.  If  she'd  only 
warm  up  just  once,  and  give  us  half  a 
chance  to  like  her." 

She  went  on,  but  I  didn't  hear  the 
rest.  My  first  impulse  was  to  dig  down 
farther  and  farther  into  the  sand  of  my 
own  reticence  and  hide  my  hurt.  I 
stopped  just  a  moment.  That  instant's 
pause  was  the  "to-be-or-not-to-be"  in  my 
life.  In  the  next  few  minutes,  for  the 
first  time  in  my  life,  I  raised  my  head 
and  looked  at  myself,  rather  than 
within  myself.  What  I  saw  was  not 
flattering.     I   did  some   rapid   and   in- 
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tensive  thinking.  I  faced  several  dis- 
agreeable facts  about  myself.  I  went 
out  with  the  grim  determination  to 
force  myself  out  of  my  own  repression. 
I  began  the  warming-up  process  by  the 
simple  act  of  compelling  myself,  if 
necessary,  to  really  smile.  My  first  at- 
tempts were  met  with  ill-concealed  sur- 
prise. But  persistence  worked  wonders. 
Instead  of  diffidently  avoiding  people  I 
forced  myself  to  take  the  initiative.  I 
made  myself  inquire  solicitously  about 
our  illiterate  old  huckster's  boy  when  I 
really  didn't  care  in  the  least.  Gradu- 
ally I  found  it  less  difficult  to  affect  the 
solicitude.  It  became  genuine.  I  began 
to  find  people  warming  up  to  me.  It 
was  a  long,  laborious  process,  often 
painfully  so.  My  husband  slowly  came 
to  "understand"  me.  That  was  several 
years  ago.  My  whole  world  has  been 
changing  ever  since.  That  insatiable 
craving  for  inner  warmth  has  lost  its 
edge.  I  get  infinitely  more  fun  out  of 
living. 

Last  week  a  friend  said  to  me,  "Wish 
you'd  take  the  visiting  committee.  We 
have  a  long  list  of  shut-ins,  and  you 
have  such  a  way — "  Audibly  I  said, 
"Surely,  glad  to  do  it."  and,  inaudibly. 
Just,  "Thank  you,  God." 


THIRD  PRIZE 
THE  MAKING  OF  A  MAN 

BY  VOLUNTEER 

SIX  Hundred  Words?  Will  try- 
Born  on  a  hillside  farm  in  New 
England.  November.  1844;  two  miles 
from  village  and  fifteen  from  railway. 
Early  years  doing  chores  on  the  farm, 
and  attended  district  school. 

1861!  Environment:  An  aged  father 
and  mother,  a  brother  four  years  my 
senior,  a  sister  eighteen  months  my 
Junior.  A  large  farm,  with  a  larger 
mortgage  covering  it.  Brother,  a  splen- 
did farmer  and  the  mainstay  of  our 
father.  For  farm  service  I  was  prop- 
erly considered  a  "no  account;"  tall, 
slender,  frail,  hollow-chested,  after  sur- 
viving two  attacks  of  what  was  then 
called  "lung  fever."  A  student  in  the 
academy  at  the  village  two  miles  away; 
carried  my  provisions  from  home, 
roomed  with  a  friend,  swept  and  dusted 
the  school-rooms  and  rang  the  academy 
bell  in  payment  for  tuition;  my  mind 
keenly  set  upon  a  classical  course  at  the 
State  University,  fifteen  miles  away. 
In  the  fall  of  1862  came  the  crash!  My 
brother  enlisted;  father  and  mother  In 
tears,  fearing  the  battlefield  and  the 
mortgage.  My  last  analysis  of  the  situ- 
ation showed  me  it  was  "up  to  me"  to 
take  my  brother's  place  in  the  ranks. 
I  knew  this  was  only  possible  if  it  was 
kept  a  perfect  secret  from  the  family; 
went  to  the  family  physician,  pledged 
him  to  secrecy,  and  asked  him  to  make 
an  examination  of  my  lungs  and  give 
me  his  opinion  of  the  effect  of  the  army 
life  upon  me.  His  report  was:  "No 
organic  trouble,  but  lungs  very  weak; 
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I  cannot  forecast  results;  your  health 
might  improve,  or  you  might  go  out.  but 
it  would  go  one  way  or  the  other  with 
you  quickly."  I  replied,  "I  take  the 
chance."  His  ofltee  door  iclosed,  and  I 
stood  at  the  parting  of  the  ways — at  the 
"turning  point."  The  highway  leading 
to  the  university,  as  it  turned  out,  was 
then  and  there  forever  closed  to  me; 
my  face  was  toward  Virginia.  I  must 
take  my  brother's  place.  How?  A 
conundrum. 

I  interviewed  the  lieutenants  who  had 
been  elected  in  the  company,  and  who  I 
had  known  in  the  academy.  They  skep- 
tically consented  to  say  nothing  and 
make  no  objections  if  no  one  else  did. 
I  ransacked  father's  writing-desk  (in 
his  absence)  and  found  his  signature; 
studied  it,  copied  it  sufficiently;  drew 
up  a  written  consent  for  me  to  enlist, 
signed  his  name  to  it,  and  put  it  in  my 
pocket — not  for  use  against  him,  but  to 
ward  off  any  outside  interference. 

When  the  time  came,  and  brother  was 
ordered  to  report  to  the  village,  fifteen 
miles  away,  to  start  for  the  front,  father 
(as  I  expected)  directed  me  to  harness 
the  horse  and  drive  him  to  the  station. 
I*  witnessed  part  of  the  pathetic  parting 
scene  between  father,  mother,  brother, 
and  sister,  and  drove  away.  For  me 
"fair  sailing"  so  far,  but  I  well  knew 
that  I  was  facing  the  acid  test  of  my 
persuasive  ability  when  brother  met 
brother  at  the  railway  village.  The 
company  slept  that  night  on  the  floor  in 
the  ballroom,  of*  the  village  hotel.  I 
bunked  with  brother,  slept  little,  awoke 
before  daylight  (and  before  he  did); 
put  on  his  uniform  and  waited  for  him 
to  awaken  and  dress.  When  this  point 
was  reached,  the  battle  was  on.  When 
he  came  to  learn  my  scheme,  the  lan- 
guage of  his  protests  would  not  look 
well  in  print.  I  urged  the  conditions  at 
home  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  and  tried 
to  talk  faster  than  he  could.  I  think 
his  surprise  and  the  fact  that  I  had  on 
the  "goods"  (his  uniform)  weakened  his 
defense.  While  the  battle  still  raged  the 
"Fall  in"  call  sounded  from  the  street, 
and  I  rushed  from  the  hall,  formed  in 
the  rear  rank,  and  when  brother's  name 
was  called  I  yelled,  "Here,"  and  contin- 
ued thus  to  yell  during  his  period  of 
enlistment. 

The  first  six  months  in  the  army  I 
gained  forty  pounds  in  weight;  was  not 
off  duty  one  day  of  my  service.  The 
open-air  life  and  military  training 
straightened  and  strengthened  my  body; 
my  lungs  expanded  my  chest  and  pro- 
duced a  fair  specimen  of  young  man- 
hood. 

Result:  A  well  man,  now  well  past 
threescore  and  ten  years.  Conscious  of 
having  done  "my  bit"  in  the  ranks  in 
that  great  struggle,  of  having  faced  the 
onrushing  hosts  of  Pickett's  charge  at 
Gettysburg  in  the  ranks  of  Stannard's 
Vermont  Brigade,  and  finally  to  experi- 
ence a  firm  establishment  of  my  physi- 
cal manhood.  You  ask,  "Do  you  regret 
the  turn  which  you  made?"  My  only 
answer  can  be,  "No,"  and  again,  "No." 
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CHICAGO'S  REMARKABLE  SYSTEM  OF  FOREST 

PRESERVES 
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EOPLE  at  a  distance  from  Chicago 
are  not  apt  to  think  of  that  great 
city  of  three  million  inhabitants 
with  its  vast  pulsating  business  center 
as  enjoying  the  luxury  of  natural 
surroundings — woodlands  and  forest 
streams  at  its  very  door.  Such,  how- 
ever, is  the  case.  Eighteen  thousand 
acres  of  forest  preserve  contiguous  to 
the  city  of  Chicago  are  the  property  of 
the  people  of  Cook  County,  and  this 
area  will  be  increased  to  forty  thousand 
acres  in  the  near  future. 

The  plan  by  which  the  Forest  Pre- 
serve Commissioners  are  working  will 
preserve  for  the  city  five  large  outlying 
parks.  The  tracts  which  will  form 
these  preserves  all  lie  within  the  west- 
em  half  of  a  circle,  the  eastern  half  of 
which  would  be  covered  by  Lake  Michi- 
gan. With  the  intended  lake-front  de- 
velopment, they  will  leave  no  quarter  of 
the  city  far  from  open  space  and  access 
to  the  beauty  of  nature.  Even  when  the 
city  has  grown  to  envelop  these  several 
preserves  they  will  still  guarantee  it  in 
perpetuity  a  rich  domain  for  normal 
acquaintance  and  contact  with  woods 
and  streams  and  the  life  that  inhabits 
them.  The  purpose  is  to  keep  them  for 
the  most  part  in  a  state  of  actual  wilder- 
ness, concentrating  the  necessary  build- 
ings,   ball    grounds,    playground    appli- 
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ances,  and  other  artificial  Improvements 
in  limited  areas  set  apart  for  such 
things.  Reforestation  as  well  as  preser- 
vation will  be  considered.  With  this  In 
view,  one  nursery  with  250,000  seedling 
trees  has  already  been  established  on 
the  Desplaines  River. 

In  working  out  the  Plan  of  Chicago, 
a  vast  scheme  of  civic  improvement 
which  was  started  about  fifteen  ^ears 
ago  and  which  eventually  will  involve 
an  outlay  of  approximately  a  quarter  of 
a  billion  dollars,  cognizance  was  taken 
of  the  fact  that,  next  to  convenience  and 
orderliness  in  street  arrangements,  the 
most  essential  thing  in  a  great  city  is  a 
sufficient  park  area.  It  was  also  real- 
ized that  modern  cities  must  not  con- 
fine their  parkland  projects  to  their  own 
limits,  but  must  go  beyond  them  and 
out  into  the  open  country  to  provide 
recreation  areas  for  their  people.  Every 
European  capital  has  its  forest  parks 
outside  of  its  limits,  but  within  easy 
reach  of  its  people.  In  this  country 
other  cities  are  acquiring  outer  terri- 
tory for  park  purposes,  and  the  people 
of  Chicago  are  proud  that  their  city  has 
been  one  of  the  most  progressive  in 
America  in  the  matter  of  forest  pre- 
serves. There  is  no  more  beautiful 
country  anywhere  than  the  wooded  ter- 
ritory around  Chicago. 


The  18,000  acres  of  forest  preserve  in 
Cook  County  were  acquired  at  a  cost  of 
more  than  $7,000,000  within  recent 
years,  and  form  a  perfect  chain  of  wood- 
land about  the  city  of  Chicago.  It  is 
predicted  that  some  day  they  will  form 
a  world  marvel  of  a  public  recreation 
place  as  well  as  an  economic  life  belt 
for  the  community.  In  connection  with 
the  development  of  the  forest  preserve 
system  there  is  also  going  forward  the 
construction  of  a  system  of  concrete 
highways  which  have  become  known  as 
"county  boulevards"  to  connect  up  the 
various  preserves. 

For  the  camper  and  the  seeker  of 
health  and  for  rest  and  recreation 
Chicago's  forest  preserves  present  un- 
rivaled opportunities  for  outdoor  life 
and  enjoyment.  During  the  last  two 
years  it  has  not  been  unusual  for  100,- 
^00  persons  to  visit  the  preserves  on 
holidays.  Roads  and  trails,  many  of 
w^hich  were  opened  generations  ago  by 
the  Indians,  run  in  every  conceivable 
direction  in  all  the  tracts.  Traced  and 
marked  by  signs  erected  by  the  district's 
forest  rangers,  these  trails  make  the  for- 
ests as  accessible  to-day  as  they  were  to 
the  Indians. 

In  each  preserve  there  are  innumer- 
able secluded  spots  along  the  banks  of 
streams  and  at  the  edge  of  lakes  where 
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camps  may  be  pitched,  a  privilege  free 
to  all,  the  only  requirement  being  that 
campers  notify  the  caretakers  of  their 
plans  and  that  they  observe  the  rules 
which  are  similar  to  those  in  force  in 
our  National  parks.  Topographical 
maps  of  the  forests  enable  visitors  to 
select  just  the  type  of  forest  they  are 
seeking.    At  the  same  time  a  complete 

;  index  to  animal  life*  and  wild-flower 
growth  is  available.    By  a  simple  refer- 

I  ence  one  can  establish  the  exact  charac- 
ter of  each  one  of  the  more  than  18,000 
acres  at  present  constituting  the  forest 
preserves.    In  the  same  way  the  course 

I    of  streams  and  the  location   of  lakes, 

'    both  of  which  abound  In  the  district,  is 

i    made  clear. 

\  A  specimen  of  the  existing  Chicago 
preserves  is  found  in  1,200  acres  of  hilly 

I    woodland  in  the  so-called  Deer  Grove 

!  tract,  twenty-six  miles  northwest  of 
Chicago.     Here    are   native    groves    of 

''  shagbark  hickory  which  are  said  to  be 
unsurpassed  in  the  United  States,  old 
Indian  trails  still  following  their  im- 
memorial courses,  a  small  herd  of  deer 
roaming  over  850  acres,  a  flock  of  five 
hundred  sheep,  running  streams  and 
lakes  of  clear  water  in  which  fishermen 
find  their  zeal  rewarded  and  to  which 
the  blue  heron  and  bittern  resort.  Wild 
ducks  come  in  abundance.  Quail  and 
pheasants  are  a  common  sight.  Song 
birds  abound.  The  variety  of  shrubs 
and  wild  flowers  is  extraordinary.  For 
the  special  accommodation  of  poor  chil- 
dren there  is  an  admirable  camp  equip- 
ment at  one  end  of  the  preserve.  There 
are  bunk  houses,  a  cook  house  and  a 
dining-room,  an  ice  house,  an  athletic 
field,  and  boating  facilities  adequate  for 
the  demands  of  four  or  five  hundred 
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boys  and  girls.    There  is  also  an  emer- 
gency hospital. 

Among  the  plans  for  the  future  are 
an  arboretum,  designed  to  be  the  great- 
est in  the  world  and  which  will  Include 
every  species  of  tree  and  shrub  that  can 
be  grown  in  the  latitude,  and  a  zoologi- 
cal garden  which  will  be  unique  among 
similar  institutions  of  the  world.  The 
latter  feature  has  been  made  possible 
through  the  gift  of  a  300-acre  site  by 
Mrs.  Edith  Rockefeller  McCormick.  The 
zoo,  as  planned,  will  give  the  Impression 
of  all  sorts  of  wild  animals  roaming  at 
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will  in.  their  natural  surroundings,  for 
cages,  bars,  and  chains  will  be  replaced 
by  more  modem  methods  of  restraint, 
or  will  be  so  cleverly  camouflaged  that 
the  animals  will  seem  unhindered.  The 
zoo  itself  will  be  divided  into  .five  sec- 
tions, with  a  ridge  skirting  all  the  ex- 
hibits, so  that  a  panoramic  view  of 
every  animal  is  offered  to  the  spectators 
as  they  enter  the  garden.  The  five  di- 
visions will  be  tiered,  with  the  last  one, 
holding  mountain  lions,  mountain  goats, 
and  similar  animals,  towering  mountain- 
like as  a  background. 


WHY    SHOULD    IT    BE    A    POLITICAL   ISSUE? 
BY  RICHARD   HOADLEY  TINGLEY 


EVER  since  the  formation  of  this 
Republic  Congress  has  been  ex- 
perimenting with  the  tariff,  and 
we  are  little  nearer  a  correct  solution 
of  the  matter  now  than  at  any  time  In 
our  history.  It  seems  almost  an  ab- 
surdity that  a  country  like  ours  should 
after  a  hundred  and  thirty-odd  years  of 
National  existence  be  without  a  fixed 
policy  with  respect  to  taxation  of  its  im- 
ports. The  reason  for  this  Is  to  be 
found  in  the  fact  that  tariff  Issues 
have  become  so  thoroughly  mixed 
with  politics  that  they  are  incapable  of 
being  unscrambled.  It  is  almost  a  fore- 
gone conclusion  that  when  one  meets  a 
Republican  one  finds  a  more  or  less  ar- 
dent protectionist — a  protectionist  not 
of  necessity  because  he  believes  In  pro- 
tection, but  because  the  Republican 
party  stands  for  protection  and  that  is 
enough.     Much  the  same  may  be  said 


of  the  average  Democrat.  Democratic 
free-trade  principles  are  to  him  as  his 
religion.  But  touch  the  pocketbook  of 
either  good  and  hard  with  tariff  legisla- 
tion which  interferes  with  his  personal 
business,  even  though  it  conforms  with 
the  principles  for  which  he  stands,  and 
see  how  quickly  he  will  wake  up.  He 
will  go  to  almost  any  length  in  order  to 
protect  himself  against  legislation  in- 
imical to  his  business  Interests.  But, 
having  succeeded,  or  having  failed,  it 
matters  little,  he  will  be  found  right 
back  where  he  was  before — stanchly  ad- 
vocating the  tenets  of  his  political  faith. 

A  conspicuous  example  may  be  cited 
in  the  following: 

The  writer  happened  to  be  in  New 
Orleans  during  and  after  the  first  elec- 
tion of  Mr.  Wilson  in  1912.  Of  course 
the  Crescent  City  and  the  country  there- 
abouts rooted  and  voted  solidly  in  the 


way  it  had  always  rooted  and  voted, 
and  their,  candidate  was  elected.  He 
won  on  a  platform,  among  other  things, 
of  an  immediate  downward  revision  of 
the  tariff,  and  everybody  knew  it. 
Everybody  knew,  too,  that  a  lowered 
tariff  on  sugar,  one  of  Louisiana's  chief 
products,  would  open  the  doors  of  our 
markets  to  Cuba  and  other  West  Indian 
islands,  where  sugar  could  be  produced 
cheaper  than  we  could  make  it.  In  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  political  campaign 
this  fact  seemed  lost  sight  of.  Louisi- 
ana was  Democratic,  and  must  remain 
steadfast  to  its  principles  though  the 
heavens  fall — and  they  did.  But  it  was 
almost  amusing  to  see  the  altered  feel- 
ing which  prevailed  in  that  section  with 
the  passage  of  the  Underwood  Tariff 
Act,  which  became  a  law  within  the 
minimum  of  time  after  the  new  Admin- 
istration went  into  office  in  the  follow- 
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ing  spring.  The  bars  were  let  down  to 
Cuban  sugar,  and  gloom  prevailed  till 
the  Louisiana  lobby  at  Washington  suc- 
ceeded in  having  some  of  the  sting 
taken  out  of  the  Tariff  Bill,  which  en- 
abled the  sugar  planters  to  live.  But 
did  this  alter  the  political  complexion 
of  the  State  or  a  belief  in  the  tariff 
principles  for  which  the  Democratic 
party  stands?  Look  at  the  returns  for 
1916. 

We  know  in  advance  to  a  certainty 
that  a  change  In  Federal  Administra- 
tion will  mean  a  new  tariff,  and,  almost 
automatically,  the  two  parties  line  up 
for  or  against  tariff  measures  according 
to  historic  beliefs.  The  manifest  ab- 
surdity of  the  thing  lies  in  the  fact  that 
the  tariff  is  a  business  and  not  a  politi- 
cal proposition — ^that  tariffs  should  be 
raised  or  lowered  as  business  conditions 
demand,  rather  than  because  there  is  a 
different  Administration  in  power.  Time 
was  when  the  ranks  of  the  Republican 
party  contained  a  majority  of  those 
whose  personal  interests  lay  in  protec- 
tion, but  the  business  of  production  and 
manufacture  is  now  so  evenly  distrib- 
uted among  the  adherents  of  both  fac- 
tions that  party  lines,  so  far  as  the 
tariff  is  concerned,  no  longer  cut  much 
of  a  figure. 

The  tariff  has  always  been  a  political 
issue  in  this  country,  as  one  readily 
sees  from  reading  our  history.  During 
almost  every  Democratic  Administration 
there  has  been  a  low  tariff,  and  a  high 
tariff  when  Republicans,  or  their  pred- 
ecessor Whigs,  were  in  control.  One 
may  search  in  vain,  however,  for  evi- 
dence that  business  conditions  differed, 
back  and  forth,  so  sharply  as  to  make 
tariff  revisions  necessary  at  the  time  of 
the  change  in  Administration. 

In  view  of  the  peculiar  situation  in 
which  the  United  States  finds  itself  to- 
day with  respect  to  both  its  domestic 
and  international  relations  that  have 
come  about  as  a  result  of  the  war,  there 
is  a  large  and  increasing  number  of 
business  men  of  both  political  faiths 
who,  if  they  were  to  express  an  honest 
opinion,  would  say  that  the  best  inter- 
ests of  this  country  lie  in  reduced 
rather  than  in  advanced  tariffs.  These 
same  men,  however,  know  that  an  up- 
ward revision  is  due  from  this  Adminis- 
tration and  that  nothing  short  of  a 
popular  uprising— something  like  that 
which  shortened  the  life  of  the  "Tariff 
of  Abominations"  in  1828 — can  stop  it. 
Notwithstanding  this  belief,  inwardly 
held  although  not  publicly  expressed, 
all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men.  Demo- 
crats and  RepublicanSy  from  East, 
South,  North,  and  West,  are  in  Wash- 
ington, each  with  his  little  high-tariff  or 
low-tariff  ax  to  grind.  Camouflage  argu- 
ment as  much  as  they  please  with  eco- 
nomic theory,  with  proof  conclusive 
that  a  high  tariff  is  the  only  kind  of 
legislation  which  will  save  the  country 
from  going  to  the  well-populated  "bow- 
wows," or  that  low  tariff  will  do  the 
same  thing,  the  basis  of  their  plea  is 
self-interest.  It  is  an  age-old  contro- 
versy.    Stripped  of  all  question  of  ad- 
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vantage  or  disadvantage  which  might 
accrue  to  this  or  that  oonununity,  group, 
or  class  of  business  by  reason  of  high 
or  low  tariff,  the  economic  question  in- 
volved is.  Will  the  country  prosper  the 
most  by  the  protection  of  home  industry 
to  the  exclusion  of  materials  and  manu- 
factures of  other  lands,  or  will  it  not? 
The  question  is  as  broad  as  the  ocean 
and  has  many  ramifications. 

True  to  its  traditional  principles,  the 
Republican  Administration  has  written 
its  Fordney  tariff  of  the  House,  which 
is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  Senate  Fi- 
nance Committee,  where  it  is  likely  to 
undergo  many  revisions,  for  it  is  far 
from  being  a  popular  measure.  In  prin- 
ciple it  forgets  that  in  the  eight  years 
since  the  writing  of  the  Underwood 
tariff  world  conditions  have  completely 
changed.  It  does  not  take  into  account 
that  if  we  are  to  sell  to  Europe  we  must 
also  buy,  nor  of  the  fact  that  if  Europe 
is  ever  going  to  pay  the  money  it  owes 
the  United  States  it  must  pay  in  goods. 
The  Fordney  Bill  is  not  popular  with 
the  party  responsible  for  its  being  even 
with  its  high  protective  provisions,  and 
many  manufacturers  are  asking  that  the 
Fordney  tariff  schedules  be  doubled. 

Protectionists  have  often  quoted  a 
saying  attributed  to  President  Lincoln. 
When  asked  to  express  his  views  on  the 
tariff,  Mr.  Lincoln  is  reported  to  have 
said:  "I  do  not  know  much  about  the 
tariff,  but  I  do  know  this  much:  when 
we  buy  goods  abroad,  we  get  the  goods 
and  the  foreigner  gets  the  money;  when 
we  buy  goods  made  at  home,  we  get 
both  the  goods  and  the  money."  This 
argument  seems  to  have  sunk  deeply 
into  the  American  mind.  Taussig,  one 
of  the  foremost  tariff  authorities  of  the 
country,  contends  that  Mr.  Lincoln,  be- 
ing a  man  of  superior  intellect,  never 
could  have  made  a  statement  so  faulty 
in  economic  argument.  The  error  of  the 
alleged  quotation  is  that  foreign  goods 
are  paid  for  in  money,  when  every  one 
knows,  or  should  know,  that  it  is  goods 
exported  which  pay  for  goods  imported, 
and  that,  except  in  a  most  limited  way, 
money  never  changes  hands.  It  is  the 
application  of  the  mistaken  principle 
contained  in.  Mr.  Lincoln's  alleged  quo- 
tation that  has  misled  so  many  people 
into  thinking  that  by  throttling  Imports 
through  high  tariffs  "money"  is  kept  at 
home  and  home  industries  and  home 
markets  made  to  prosper. 

There  are  a  great  many  people  who 
think  that  the  present  is  no  time  to 
tinker  with  the  tariff;  that  it  would  be 
far  the  wiser  plan  to  wait  till  we  and 
the  rest  of  the  world  have  settled  down 
to  a  more  nearly  normal  basis,  when  the 
needs  of  ourselves  and  other  nations 
could  better  be  understood.  There  are 
a  great  many  people  who  think  that  if 
the  tariff  is  to  be  changed  at  all  the 
best  interests  of  the  country  will  be 
served  by  a  tariff  which  will  permit  of  a 
reasonable  competition  from  abroad. 
They  are  not  alarmed  by  the  cry  of  the 
protectionist  that  American  factories 
and  American  workmen  will  be  idle  and 
that  calamity  will  ensue  if  the  1)ars  are 
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let  down  to  the  foreigner.  They  know 
that  it  is  self-interest  which  prompts 
such  views,  and  decline  to  be  frightened. 
It  is  true  that  we  are  more  nearly 
economically  independent  than  any 
other  world  Power,  and  the  greatest 
market  for  our  products  is  in  our  own 
country.  "Still,  true  as  this  is."  says 
Mr.  John  McHugh,  of  the  Mechanics  and 
Metals  Bank  of  New  York,  "we  cannot 
now,  if  we  would,  withdraw  our  inter- 
ests from  other  countries,  except  at 
terrible  cost  to  ourselves,  and  at  more 
than  terrible  cost  to  them." 

Nobody  wants  to  see  free  trade  in  the 
United  States.  The  idea  is  almost  un- 
thinkable. No  country  has  an  absolute 
free  trade,  and  the  tendency  in  all 
European  countries  is  now  towards 
higher  protection.  Even  England,  which 
has  always  been  held  up  by  free-traders 
as  a  conspicuous  example  of  their 
theory,  never  was  without  import  duties 
in  a  moderate  form,  which  even  she  is 
now  revising  in  an  upward  direction.  But 
the  position  of  England  and  other  Euro- 
pean countries  differs  sharply  from  that 
of  the  United  States.  The  same  condi- 
tions which  make  for  an  upward  move- 
ment in  their  tariffs  make  for  a  down- 
ward movement  in  ours  at  this  particu- 
lar time,  when  our  country  is  under  so 
heavy  a  moral  obligation  to  our  neigh- 
bors across  the  sea  and  they  under  so 
heavy  a  money  obligation  to  us. 

There  is  now  a  Tariff  Board  in  Wash- 
ington composed  of  two  Democrats,  one 
Progressive,  and  three  Republicans.  It 
is  said  to  be  non-partisan,  but  it  might 
be  as  partisan  as  you  please  and  it 
would  make  but  little  difference,  as  it 
has  no  power — ^it  cannot  even  recom- 
mend legislation.  Its  duties  are  merely 
to  collect  data  for  use  by  the  Congres- 
sional committees  having  tariff  legisla- 
tion in  charge.  It  is  claimed  by  many 
that  this  is  a  useless  commission,  in 
that  it  has  no  sources  for  obtaining  in- 
formation not  open  to  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  of  the  House  and  the 
Finance  Cominittee  of  the  Senate.  In 
the  past  there  have  been  other  tariff 
boards  and  commissions,  also  without 
power,  and  they  have  passed  into  the 
discard — a  fate  which  will  sooner  or 
later  overtake  the  present  Board  unless 
the  recommendation  of  the  President 
that  it  be  clothed  with  a  measure  of  ad- 
ministrative power  be  complied  with. 

The  people  who  go  to  Washington  and 
appear  before  the  Congressional  commit- 
tees are  people  with  axes  to  grind. 
Were  this  not  so,  they  wouldn't  be  there. 
The  people  with  no  axes  to  grind,  and 
whose  only  interest  in  high  tariffs  or 
low  tariffs  is  that  prompted  by  the  gen- 
eral weal,  do  not  go.  There  isn't  the 
incentive  for  their  going.  The  seekers 
for  special  favors  at  the  hands  of  Con- 
gress  know  as  well  as  another  what  is 
right,  but  if  what  is  right  interferes 
with  their  pocketbooks  they  will  rans« 
themselves  solidly  for  its  protection  an^ 
are  capable  of  advancing  all  kinds  of  ai^ 
guments  to  bolster  up  their  contentions. 

Since  it  appears  to  bie  impossible  to 
keep  politics  out  of  the  tariff  as  matters 
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now  stand,  the  remedy  may  be  found 
when  Congress  gets  ready  to  delegate 
some  of  its  tax-assessing  power  to  a 
commission  with  authority  to  act  as  and 
when  any  particular  item  in  the  tariff 
needs  revising,  be  it  upward  or  down- 
ward. When  will  politicians  get  it  out 
of  their  heads  that  the  tariff  needs  revis- 
ion because  a  new  set   of  executives 
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have  taicen  over  the  management  of  the 
biggest  business  enterprise  in  the  world? 
The  biggest  business  of  the  world  might 
appoint  a  competent  "general  manager/' 
so  to  speak,  of  its  tariffs;  a  permanent, 
non-partisan  Tariff  Board  with  powers— 
not  to  be  changed  because  of  change  in 
Administrations.  If  a  conspicuous  ex- 
ample  is   needed   of   the   success   that 
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might  flow  from  the  adoption  of  such  a 
measure,  one  has  but  to  look  at  the  rec- 
ord of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board — with 
power— or  the  Inter-State  Commerce 
Commission,  or  even  at  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States.  Nobody  has 
yet  come  forward  who  could  honestly 
say  that  any  of  these  bodies  of  men  were 
influenced  by  politics. 


THE   SURPRISE 

BY   GAMALIEL   BRADFORD 


LIFE  is  full  of  subtle  things. 
Singular  surprises: 
Splendid  memories  hide  their  wings 
Under  quaint  disguises. 

That  old  lady  over  there 
With  the  crooked  bonnet, 

Once  her  gay  and  piquant  air 
May  have  bred  a  sonnet. 


That  forlorn,  unshaven  wretch. 
All  in  rags  and  tatters, 

May  have  let  his  fancy  stretch 
To  diviner  matters. 

I  myself,  too  pale  and  old 

linger  to  aspire, 
Under  my  demeanor  cold 

Nurse  celestial  Are. 


THE  MOVIES  AND  THE  ELIZABETHAN  THEATER 


rr  the  Wisconsin  town  of  six  thou- 
sand where  I  live  the  moving-picture 
theater  is  like  a  hundred  others 
that  I  know,  from  New  York  to  the 
Ozark  Mountains.  From  its  arched 
white-and-gold  entrance  a  flood  of  amber 
light  streams  across  the  pavement.  The 
girl  ticket-seller  stands  in  a  domed 
Oriental  booth,  chopping  twenty-two  cent 
admission  tickets  from  a  little  machine. 
Tri-colored  posters  in  violent  drawing 
advertise  the  nightly  change  of  bill. 
And,  no  matter  what  the  evening's  offer- 
ing may  be,  into  the  theater  and  out  of 
it  surges  the  crowd.  The  whole  town, 
all  sorts  of  people,  flock  to  the  theater  as 
an  established  habit.  . 

Our  townspeople  form  but  part  of  the 
regular  audience.  Just  before  the  first 
show  in  the  evening,  if  you  happen  to  be 
driving  in  the  country,  you  may  look  in 
all  directions  and  see  lines  of  automo- 
bile lights  speeding  along  the  roads 
toward  a  common  focus.  They  are  head- 
ing for  the  movies.  If  it  be  Friday  or 
Saturday  night,  the  street  outside  the 
theater  and  the  adjacent  side  streets 
will  be  parked  thickly  with  the  farmers' 
Fords.  Not  even  the  dances  which  are 
^ing  on  in  at  least  two  halls,  so  near 
that  the  jazz  music  carries  plainly  to  the 
ICajestic's  ticket  window,  can  keep  the 
eoontry  boys  and  girls  away  from  the 
show. 

Last  summer  I  revisited  a  mountain 
ralley  in  southeast  Missouri  after  an 
absence  of  four  years.  It  is  twelve  miles 
'  to  the  county  seat,  and  the  trip  over  a 
boolder-strewn  road  in  a  mountain 
wagon  Jolts  for  two  hours.  When  I 
lived  there  formerly,  it  took  an  annual 
Baptist  Assembly  or  an  unbearable 
[toothache  to  bring  the  average  woman 
lie  the  point  of  herding  her  flock  of  chil- 
[ir«i  into  the  wagon  and  accompanying 
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Trn.B-PAGE  FROM  CHEISTOPHEB  MARLOWE'S 
"DR.    FAUSTUS" 

her  husband  to  town.  Since  the  movies 
came  to  the  mountains  times  have 
changed.  Last  summer  I  looked  about 
the  dusty  hall  where  the  pictures  are 
shown.  The  people  from  my  valley  were 
there,  and  it  was  evident  that  they  were 
accustomed  theater-goers.  Whether  the 
movies  are  wholly  responsible  for  this 
latter  miracle  I  cannot  say,  but  I  do 
know  that  no  mountain  man  is  going  to 
labor  at  road-building  when  the  road 
leads  only  to  markets  and  the  dentist. 

It  is  like  this  all  over  the  United 
States.  In  the  history  of  the  English 
theater  there  has  been  but  one  other 


audience  of  equal  significance.  That 
was  in  the  days  of  the  Elizabethans  in 
London.  There  was  such  an  audience 
then,  motley,  enthusiastic,  regularly  at- 
tending. It  packed  the  playhouses  from 
the  beginning  of  the  history  of  the  com- 
mercial theater,  years  before  good  plays 
were  offered  by  the  managers  and  before 
there  was  one  talented  professional  play- 
wright. The  apparent  enthusiasm  of 
the  Elizabethan  crowd  for  cheap  melo- 
dramas, low  comedies,  and  plays  with 
unclean  dialogue  and  situation  worried 
the  literary  critics  and  the  social  re- 
formers of  that  time  just  as  our  mania 
for  the  movies  worries  many  thoughtful 
people  to-day.  That  sixteenth-century 
mob  of  English  show-lovers,  however, 
proved  to  have  a  force  which  called 
their  own  playwrights  into  being,  and 
so  created  what  is  now  referred  to  as 
the  golden  age  of  English  drama.  Even 
a  faint  chance  that  the  American 
moving-picture  audience  may  have  a 
similar  force  seems  to  me  to  give  mean- 
ing and  excitement  to  a  comparison. 

In  1586  or  1587,  when  an  unknown 
young  man  named  Shakespeare  came  to 
Ix)ndon  from  his  home  village  to  see 
what  the  city  had  to  ofter  him,  the  Eng- 
lish theater,  in  any  modern  sense  of  the 
word,  was  only  a  few  years  older  than 
the  movies  are  at  the  present  time.  The 
first  modern  English  comedy,  "Ralph 
Roister  Doister,"  written  by  a  teacher 
for  a  school  performance,  had  appeared 
in  1551.  Since  then  London  had  been 
going  theater-mad.  Our  first  moving- 
picture  shows  were  put  on  by  the  Edison 
Vltascope  Company  in  1896,  since  when 
we  have  been  going  movie-mad. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  craze  six- 
teenth-century Londoners  crowded  to 
inn  yards,  where  the  plays  were  given 
cheaply,  very  much  as  we  in  1905  packed 
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From  Visacher'.s   "View  of  London,"    drawn   in   161  ft 


neighborhood  store  buildings  and  air- 
dromes, paying  our  nickel  to  sit  on 
kitchen  chairs  before  a  stretched  cotton 
sheet  and  watch  the  first  flickering  ver- 
sions of  the  Bill  Hart  school  of  drama. 
By  the  time  Shakespeare  came  to  Lon- 
don Richard  Burbage,  the  manager  ''rom 
whom  he  secured  work  as  an  actor,  had 
built  a  playhouse,  and  rival  managers 
had  followed  suit.  For  an  infant  indus- 
try the  theatrical  business  was  booming. 
It  had  its  buildings,  managers,  com- 
panies of  actors,  and  a  considerable 
number  of  actor-playwrights  who  were 
willing  to  turn  out  cheap  thrillers  as 
fast  as  the  managers  would  pay  for 
them.  Most  important  of  all,  it  had  the 
whole  of  London  for  an  audience  crowd. 
Everybody  went  to  the  theater  except 
Queen  Elizabeth  and  some  Puritans,  and 
the  Queen  had  the  companies  act  their 
plays  for  her  at  Court.  You  will  remem- 
ber that  Mr.  Wilson  had  frequent  show- 
ings of  the  movies  at  the  White  House 
during  his  recent  illness,  when  he  could 
not  go  to  a  theater. 

For  thirty-five  years  after  its  start  the 
English  theater  was  just  about  as  far 
committed  to  commercialism  as  is  our 
moving-picture  theater.  And  you  will 
keep  in  mind,  please,  that  the  movies 
are  only  twenty-five  years  old.  The 
Elizabethan  managers  and  their  finan- 
cial backers — ^noblemen  who  liked  a  good 
show  themselves  and  found  it  more  ad- 
vantageous to  help  maintain  a  fairly 
good  company  playing  in  a  public  thea- 
ter than  to  keep  a  private  troupe  of 
lower-grade  actors — were  out  to  make  as 
much  money  and  popularity  as  possible 
by  entertaining  the  crowd.  Murders 
and  kidnappings,  scenes  in  insane  wards 
and  houses  of  prostitution,  exciting 
stories  of  high  society,  violent  love- 
making  and  raw  comedy,  were  sure  to 
do  the  trick.  And  so  the  managers  and 
their  rather  ignorant  staff  of  young  ac 


tors  and  play-carpenters  naturally  took 
the  easiest  way.    Just  as  ours  do. 

Only  a  few  of  the  plays  produced  in 
the  commercial  theater  before  1587  were 
published.  Fewer  still  are  available  to 
modern  readers.  Yet  we  can  form  some 
idea  of  the  stuff  they  were,  both  from 
the  plays  which  immediately  followed 
them  and  from  the  criticism  of  literary 
men  and  social  reformers  of  the  period. 
Scenes  set  in  Spain  were  popular  with 
young  Elizabethans  much  as  ranch 
scenes  are  with  young  Yankees,  and  for 
the  same  reason;  that  was  a  land  where 
one  went,  or  dreamed  of  going,  to  get 
adventure.  Another  type  of  play  had  a 
rich  Jew  for  a  hero-villain:  the  Jews 
represented  big  business  to  the  sixteenth- 
century  imagination.  The  play-goer  had 
a  chance  to  see  these  captains  of  com- 
merce in  their  counting-rooms,  handling 
convincing-looking  heaps  of  gold  and 
rubies  and  talking  importantly  of  argo- 
sies and  customs  duties.  Another  favor- 
ite character  with  the  crowd  was  the 
courtesan  or,  in  a  slightly  modified 
makeup,  the  fashionable  woman  of  light 
character. 

Notorious  murders  of  the  day  were  im- 
mediately turned  into  sensational  bal- 
lads, printed,  and  sold  on  the  streets: 
these  ballads  were  dramatized,  yellow 
details  included,  while  the  horror  still 
quivered  in  the  mind  of  London.  Recent 
events,  especially  the  lives  of  popular 
contemporary  heroes,  such  as  Sir 
Thomas  More,  were  used  as  material  for 
crude  historical  plays.  Our  method  in 
the  twentieth  century  in  the  movies  is 
to  engage  the  defendants  in  criminal 
trials  and  such  National  figures  as  Mr. 
J.  Dempsey  to  present  their  cases  or 
triumphs  in  person. 

Much  of  the  dialogue,  and  even  of  the 
plot,  in  an  early  Elizabethan  play  was 
impromptu.  The  actors  had  a  general 
idea  of  the  plot  outline  of  the  play  to  be 


presented,  and  at  the  performance  made 
up  speeches  and  action  as  they  went 
along.  I  have  read  that  successful  mov- 
ing pictures  are  produced  in  as  spon- 
taneous a  fashion,  a  director  with  a 
megaphone  calling  necessary  Informa- 
tion about  the  plot  to  *.he  players,  who 
quickly  mold  facial  and  bodily  expres- 
sion to  suit  the  story. 

None  of  this  is  calculated  to  satisfy 
a  highbrow.  The  literary  critics  in 
Elizabeth's  reign  thought  the  theater 
hopeless.  Books  and  pamphlets  were 
published  to  show  that  it  was  pandering 
to  the  worst  level  of  public  taste.  The 
playwrights  and  actors  were  condemned 
as  immature  and  ignorant.  Roger 
Ascham,  critic  of  repute  who  had  been 
tutor  to  Elizabeth,  complained  because 
English  playwrights  were  not  followingr 
Greek  and  Roman  models.  The  only 
English  dramatist  approved  by  Ascham 
was  one  Mr.  Watson,  of  Johns  College, 
Cambridge,  who  wrote  a  tragedy,  "Ab- 
.<?alon,"  but  was  so  ashamed  of  using 
anapests  instead  of  iambics  in  a  few 
places  that  he  would  never  permit  the 
drama  to  be  produced  and  gave  up  try- 
ing to  write  for  the  theater.  Even  Sir 
Philip  Sydney,  so  generous  in  his  appre- 
ciations, could  foresee  little  from  the 
vulgar  drama  of  his  time  and  condemned 
the  "naughty  playmakers  and  stage- 
keepers." 

The  social  reformers,  among  whom, 
strangely  enough  from  our  modern  point 
of  view,  can  be  counted  the  London  City 
Council,  declared  with  cause  that  th^ 
people  of  England,  "specially  youthes,*' 
were  being  harmed  morally  by  "inor- 
dinant  haunting  of  great  multitudes  to 
plays." 

"Look  but  upon  the  common  playes  in 
London,"  cried  a  Puritan  preaehei* 
named  Wilcocks  in  an  anti-stage  sermon 
at  Paul's  Cross,  London,  in  1577.  "See* 
the  multitude  that  flock eth  to  them  anci 
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followeth  them:  behold  the  sumptuous 
theatre  houses,  a  continual  monument  of 
London's  prodigality  and  folly." 

Another  clergyman,  John  Stockwood, 
complained  from  the  same  pulpit,  pre- 
sumably to  a  small  congregation,  "Wyll 
not  a  fylthe  play  wyth  the  blast  of  a 
tnimpette  sooner  call  thither  a  thou- 
sande  than  an  houres  tolling  of  a  Bell 
bring  to  the  Sermon  a  hundred?" 

Boys  and  girls  picked  up  dangerous 
acquaintances  at  the  theater,  its  oppo- 
nents stated  with  truth.  There  were 
ugly  stories  around  London  of  young 
girls,  daughters  of  good  citizens,  who 
had  fallen  into  bad  company  through 
their  habit  of  play-going  and  after  that 
had  followed  evil  ways.  Echoes  from 
some  of  these  reports  even  got  into  the 
proceedings  of  the  City  Council.  Censor- 
ship was  tightened;  plays,  players,  and 
theater  buildings  all  had  to  have  li- 
censes, and  these  could  be  revoked  at 
the  discretion  of  the  city  officials.  Play- 
ers giving  "naughty  playes"  were  ar- 
rested. By  city  ordinance  all  perform- 
ances had  to  be  given  by  day,  so  the 
audience  could  reach  home  before  sunset. 
The  theaters  were  always  closed  in  time 
of  epidemic. 

At  such  times  as  the  doors  were  open, 
however,  the  people  poured  in.  They 
were  easily  pleased  and  not  at  all  deli- 
cate in  matters  of  taste.  They  preferred 
jokes  and  sex  appeal  unexpurgated.  Yet 
at  bottom,  with  regard  to  things  which 
they  felt  to  be  essential,  they  were 
effectively  critical.  Art  they  did  not 
consider  an  essential,  for  the  good  rea- 
son that  they  knew  nothing  whatever 
about  it.  What  they  held  out  for  was 
an  ethical  point:  that  their  drama 
should  make  a  clear  distinction  between 
the  basic  elements  of  right  and  wrong 
as  seen  by  Englishmen.  At  a  time  when 
Italian  and  French  fiction  writers  of  the 
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Renaissance  were  glorifying  trickery 
and  sensual  cruelty  English  writers  and 
audiences,  even  in  plays  which  seem  to 
us  coarse  and  violent  to  the  point  of 
madness,  were  giving  their  admiration 
to  kindness,  faithfulness,  and  indepen- 
dence. 

Such  an  audience  creates  a  demand 
which  creates  playwrights.  Within  five 
years  from  the  time  Shakespeare  came 
to  London,  forty  years  from  the  start  of 
the  modern  English  commercial  theater, 
that   demand   had   created   Christopher 
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Marlowe,  Robert  Greene,  Thomas  Kyd, 
and  George  Peele.  Five  years  more,  and 
it  had  created  Shakespeare. 

At  that  rate  of  time  progress,  probably  r* 
the  swiftest  that  the  dramatic  world  has  V  > 
ever  seen,  the  movies  would  have  until*?  c  \ 
1936  to  produce  their  first  scenario  Xf  j 
writers  of  significance  and  until  1941  to.^**  j 
launch  a  fully  representative  genius.     V       ' 

Whether  we  shall  have  a  golden  age 
in  the  movies  depends,  I  believe,  upon        | 
the  existence  of  certain  character  ele-        ! 
ments   in  the  American  audience.     It 
does  not  depend  upon  any  feeling  or  lack        I 
of  feeling  which  we  may  have  shown  In        I 
the  past  for  other  forms  of  art.    We  have 
the  necessary  initial  passion  for  this  one 
dramatic  form.    It  happens  to  delight  us 
as  a  Nation,  and  such  popular  delight  is 
like   the   sun — ^without  its  warmth   no        j 
drama  can  grow  ripe  and  golden.     In        | 
addition  to  the  sun,  theatrical  art,  like 
other  growing  things,  requires  soil.    In 
the  case  of  the  movies,  the  elements  of 
the  soil  are  those  which  make  up  the 
essential  character  of  our  National  audi- 
ence. 

What  qualities  will  be  developed  in 
American  scenario  writers  by  our  en- 
thusiasm or  checked  by  popular  disap- 
proval? Have  we  a  strain  of  sentimen- 
tality which  will  prevent  us  from  grow- 
ing truthful  playwrights?  What  about 
our  present  insistence  upon  a  "happy 
ending"?  Have  we  sturdiness  with 
which  to  resist  attempts  at  handing  out 
economic  or  political  propaganda,  sugar- 
coated  with  drama? 

It  is  too  early  for  the  productive  force 
of  the  American  audience  to  be  deter- 
mined, but  upon  it  depends  the  future  of 
the  movies  as  well  as  its  influence  upon 
our  own  and  coming  generations. 
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HALF   A    DOZEN    NOVELS 


MR.  POOLE'S  "Beggar's  Gold" '  is 
in  point  of  literary  quality  and 
human  interest  on  a  par  with 
his  best  work.  It  is  simpler  in  its 
lines  than  his  more  elaborate  novels 
—that  is,  there  are  fewer  characters 
and  less  divergence  to  the  study  of  mo- 
mentous questions.  The  title  is  ex- 
plained by  the  little  parable  of  the 
beggar  who  was  sitting  on  a  bag  of  sup- 
IM>sed  trash  that  turned  out  to  be  gold. 
It  is  expressed  in  the  story  of  the  life 
of  a  young  married  pair  who  are 
thwarted  in  their  thirst  for  adventure 
in  the  Far  East,  but  find  as  that  dream 
recedes  the  true  gold  of  work,  love,  and 
deep  interest  in  what  is  near  them.  Yet 
at  the  very  end  events  lead  them  to  fare 
forth  with  their  daughter  to  China  to 
help— so  they  hope,  at  least — build  a 
great  nation.  Possibly  some  readers 
may  misinterpret  two  episodes  in  the 
husband's  life — one  when  he,  a  New 
York  City  teacher,  is  interested  in  So- 
cialism; the  other  when,  after  the 
armistice,  he  urges  the  right  of  liberty 
of  speech,  and  loses  his  position  there- 
for. But  he  is  not  at  all  a  Bolshevist 
nor  a  pro-German.  The  author  is  not 
writing  propaganda,  but  describing  the 
man's  development  and  intellectual 
biography. 

The  matrimonial  ventures  of  Felix  Fay 
of  Mr.  Floyd  Dell's  "Moon  Calf  are  re- 
lated in  'The  Briary  Bush."*  The  title 
might  not  unfitly  indicate  that  matri- 
mony is  the  bramble-bush  of  our  Mother 
Goose  memories,  into  and  out  of  which 
an  infantile  hero  whose  name  escapes 
me  jumped.  That  is  not  actually  Mr. 
Dell's  allusion,  which  is  decidedly  more 
"literary."  Moreover,  Felix,  now  less 
impetuous  but  quite  as  calfish,  and 
Rose-Ann,  his  charming  but  uneasy 
bride,  do  not  exactly  jump  out  but  feel 
that  to  be  really  modern  and  free  they 
ought  to  jump  over  or  break  through  or 
something,  to  show  how  very,  very  free 
and  modern  they  are.  Felix  does 
misbehave  himself  in  a  Joyless  way. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  young  people 
love  one  another  sincerely  and  might 
perfectly  well  make  a  devoted  couple, 
each  free  to  carry  out  art  and  social 
theories  ad  Hhitum.  The  trouble  is  that 
they  are  haunted  with  the  feeling  that 
it  was  hardly  respectable  for  them  to 
have  been  married,  for  Nietzsche  and 
Greenwich  Village  and  the  sex-analysis 
modernists  urged  them  to  a  better  life. 

Essentially  this  is  humorous;  but  the 
young  idiots  themselves,  with  the  Con- 
nivance of  the  author,  are  so  solemnly 
portentous  about  the  egotistic  Involu- 
tions of  Felix's  desire  to  be  above  any 
human  shackles,  to  bathe  in  beauty  and 
revel  in  liberty,  that  the  reader  has  to 
smile  quietly  and  cautiously.     Oh,  Lib- 

*  Begfar's  Gold.  By  Ernest  Poole.  The  Mac- 
milUn  Company.  New  York.     $2.  » „    ^ 

2  The  Briary  Bush.  By  Floyd  Dell.  Alfred 
A.  Knopf,  New  York.     $2.50. 
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erty,  Liberty,  Madame  Roland  might 
have  said,  how  much  drivel  is  talked 
in  thy  name!  "Can't  we  stop  talking 
about  it?"  Felix  plaintively  asks.  They 
can't,  and  they  don't. 

Thanks  be,  one  character,  Rose-Ann's 
father,  has  an  ironic  sense  of  humor  and 
sees  the  thing  straight.  He  is  worth  all 
the  rest  of  the  novel's  people  put  to- 
gether, unless  we  except  one  motherly 
old  woman  who  has  no  briary  nonsense 
about  her.  There  are  in  the  book  some 
capital  descriptions  or  side  glimpses  of 
Chicago  life  in  studio,  social  settlement, 
drama  league,  and  newspaper  work. 
The  story  is  not  at  all  boresome  even  if 
it  does  irritate  one's  nerve  of  reason- 
ableness. 

The  exact  difference  between  Mr. 
Dell's  story  and  Miss  Rose  Macaulay's 
"Dangerous  Ages"*  is  that,   while  Mr. 


»  Dangerous  Ago.s.     By  Rose  Macau! ay.     BonI 
&  Li vo right.  New  York.     $2. 


Dell  is  only  occasionally  and  half- 
heartedly aware  that  his  puppets  are 
comic  and  not  tragic,  Miss  Macaulay  is 
slyly  and  quietly  humorous  to  the  finger 
tips.  Her  charming  Gerda,  like  Mr. 
Dell's  Rose-Ann,  has  the  hectic  flush  of 
modernity.  She  simply  can't  think  of 
marrying  the  man  she  loves,  for  "it 
isn't  done,  you  know,"  by  nice  people — 
nice  not  meaning  respectable,  you  know, 
but  the  brilliant  chaps  and  girls  who 
are  in  the  intellectual  swim.  Here  is 
one  bit  of  the  author's  irony: 

Ten  days  later  Gerda  said  to  Barry. 
"I've  been  thinking  it  over  again, 
Barry,  and  I've  decided  that  perhaps 
it  will  be  all  right  for  us  to  get  mar- 
ried after  aU." 

Barry  took  both  her  hands  and 
kissed  each  in  turn,  to  show  that  he 
was  not  triumphing  but  adoring. 

"You  mean  it?  You  feel  you  can 
really  do  it  without  violating  your 
conscience?    Sure,  darling?" 

"Yes,  I  think  I'm  sure.  Lots  of 
sensible,  good  people  have  done  it 
lately." 

"Oh,  any  number,  of  course — ^if 
that's  any  reason." 

"Not,  not  those  people.  My  sort  of 
people,  I  mean.  People  who  believe 
what  I  do,  and  wouldn't  tie  them- 
selves up  and  lose  their  liberty  for 
anything." 

"I  agree  with  I^ninc.  He  says 
liberty  is  a  bourgeois  dream." 

There  are  other  women  of  "dangerous 
ages" — ^the  intimation  is  that  every  age 
but  serene  old  age  is  a  dangerous  age  fbr 
a  woman.  Their  respective  plights  are 
drawn  more  seriously  than  Gerda's;  as 
one  reviewer  has  said,  the  author 
"mocks  at  their  deadly  seriousness  but 
as  she  mocks  she  marches  along  shoul- 
der to  shoulder."  It  would  be  superflu- 
ous to  ask'  Miss  Macaulay  for  a  well- 
built  plot  or  centralized  situation.  As 
with  her  "Potterism,"  one  is  more  than 
content  to  enjoy  the  give  and  take  of 
her  clever  dialogue  and  to  savor  her  In- 
dulgeiftly  satirical  comment.  The  chap- 
ter in  which  one  of  the  uneasy  and  dis- 
turbed ladies  of  this  family  undertakes 
a  course  of  psycho-analysis  is  enough  to 
make  the  most  owlish  devotee  of  Freud- 
ism  laugh  and  grow  sensible. 

In  the  creator  of  Tom  Glenwood,*  of 
an  old-time  shipping  town  of  Maine 
called  Shipbay,  we  have  a  new  Ameri- 
can fiction  writer  who  has  a  generous 
share  of  the  humor  that  makes  one 
chuckle  rather  than  roar.  He  has  made 
a  live,  hearty,  unheroic  "hero" — one 
precisely  described  in  the  publishers' 
note  in  the  words  "buoyant,  honest, 
dynamic,  tolerant;  impulsive,  loqua- 
cious." The  novel  is  deliberately  lei- 
surely; it  diverges  here  and  there  and 
everywhere  to  tell  us  a  little  about  peo- 
ple who  have  not  much  to  do  with  the 
story,  but  always  in  a  clever  and  amus- 
ing  way;    it   is   made   up   of  episodes 
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*  C.lenwood   of   Shipbay.      By  John   H.    Walsh. 
The  Macmillan  Company,  New  York.     $2. 
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rather  than  built  around  a  dramatic 
situation,  yet  before  we  are  through  we 
And  an  odd  and  moving  situation.  I 
believe  that  this  author  will  find  a  se- 
cure place  among  American  novelists 
worth  while,  if  this  book  is  the  pre- 
cursor of  others  as  good.  He  has  some- 
thing like  the  De  Morgan  charm  with- 
out the  De  Morgan  prolixity. 

Mr.  Pryde  is  a  facile  and  often  charm- 
ing writer.  The  men  and  women  in  his 
"Nightfall" »  have  substance  and  reality. 
He  knows  also  how  to  get  the  most  out 
of  a  strong  situation — in  fact,  he  gets 
too  much,  for  one's  sensibilities  are 
painfully  on  the  strain  over  the  almost 
insane  and  murderous  jealousy  of  the 
crippled  soldier  husband  and  over  the 
secret  anguish  of  the  fine  young  English- 
man who  is  acclaimed  a  war  hero  when 
in  fact  he  broke  down  under  fire  and  js 
pledged  not  to  confess,  as  he  would  like. 

"Peter  Binney"*  is  an  early  story  of 
Mr.  Marshall's,  not  before  published  in 
this  country.  Its  plot  idea  is  novel  and 
amusing.  A  middle-aged,  self-made, 
London  business  man,  persistent  in  put- 
ting things  through,  insists  on  entering 
Cambridge    University    with    his    son. 


•NightfaU.  By  Anthony  Pryde.  Dodd,  Mea«l 
&  Co..  New  York.     %2. 

•  Peter  Blnney.  By  Archibald  Marshall.  Dodd. 
Mead  &  Co.,  New  York.     $2. 
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After  stupendous  toil  he  passes  the  ex- 
amination and  is  a  freshman  among 
freshmen.  The  situation  is  cleverly 
conceived  and  is  full  of  opportunities 
for  humor,  but  the  old  chap  thinks  he 
must  be  too  sporty  and  rowdy,  and 
thus  the  fun  is  a  bit  overdone. 

R.  D.  TOWNSEND.       « 
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BIOGRAPHY 
**GRBATE8T  AMERICAN  (THE)."     By  Arthur 
Hendrick     Vandenberg.       6.     P.     Putnam's 
Sons.  New  York.     $2.50. 

•  This  purports  to  be  a  study  of  the 
character  and  personality  of  Alexander 
Hamilton  with  evidence  proving  that  he 
is  entitled  to  be  called  "The  Greatest 
American."  It  does  not,  however,  throw 
any  new  light  on  Hamilton,  but  does 
contain  an  interesting  collection  of  opin- 
ions of  various  American  public  men 
regarding  Hamilton's  place  in  our  Con- 
stitutional and  political  history.  The 
book  is  by  a  Journalist,  and  is  therefore 
naturally  journalistic  in  its  nature. 
From  this  point  of  view  it  is  interesting. 
But  it  can  hardly  be  regarded — ^perhaps 
the  author  did  not  intend  it  to  be  re- 
garded— as  an  important  piece  of  histori- 
cal writing.  In  the  realm  of  finance  and 
economics  Hamilton  had  a  very  great 
mind.  He  was  an  undoubted  genius. 
His  theory  of  national  government  was 
the  theory  which  John  Marshall  so  suc- 
cessfully expounded  and  established 
through  the  Supreme  Court.  But  Hamil- 
ton lacked  some  of  the  human  qualities 
which  have  endeared  the  memory  of 
Franklin  and  Lincdln  in  the  hearts  of 
their  fellow-countrymen. 

It  is  difficult,  if  not  dangerous,  to  use 
the  term  greatest  in  connection  with  any 
abstract  idea  which  cannot  be  mathe- 
matically measured  We  doubt  if  it  is 
possible  that  there  should  ever  be  a 
"greatest"  American,  although  it  might 
be  safe  to  call  Washington  our  greatest 
liberator,  Hamilton  our  greatest  finan- 
cier, Marshall  our  greatest  jurist,  Frank- 


lin our  greatest  citizen,  and  Lincoln,  if 
not  our  greatest  President,  our  greatest 
exponent  of  human  justice. 


HISTORY  AND  POLITICAL  ECONOMY 


\ 


IRlSn  SITUATION  (THE).  By  Stephen  Gwynn. 
Jonathan  Cape,  London. 

A  very  admirable  description  of  a  tan- 
gled situation  and  of  the  events  which 
led  up  to  it.  The  book  gives  every  indi- 
cation of  being  written  without  preju- 
dice and  with  full  knowledge  of  the 
facts.  Wrong-headed  Separatists  in  the 
South  of  Ireland,  wrong-headed  Nation- 
alists in  the  North  of  Ireland,  have 
created  a  situation  which  required  a 
strong  and  settled  policy,  and  England's 
policy  has  been  neither,  but  has  vacil- 
lated between  conquest  and  conciliation, 
and  therefore  failed  in  both.  We  think 
the  author's  conclusion  is  justified  by 
the  facts:  "I  personally  hold  that  unity 
does  not  exist  in  Ireland;  or  rather  that 
unity  is  latent  and  must  be  given  time 
to  emerge.  It  cannot  be  imposed  from 
without."  Can  it  be  developed  within? 
That  is  England's  problem. 

STORY  OF  MANKIND  (THE).  By  Hendrik  Vaa 
Loon.  Illustrated.  Bonl  &  Liveright,  New 
York.     15. 

Written  apparently  for  serious-minded 
'children  who  have  arrived  at  an  age 
when  they  are  likely  to  object  to  being 
called  "children,"  this  book  will  also 
strongly  attract  their  elders  who  may  be 
called  upon  to  read  it  aloud  in  the  fam- 
ily circle.  The  story  is  told  in  lucid  and 
comprehensive  but  somewhat  colloquial 
fashion,  and  controversial  subjects  are 
not  dodged.    Many  of  the  author's  pro- 


nouncements will  rouse  lively  discus- 
sion, but  his  freely  expressed  personal 
opinions  are  put  forth  with  a  nuivetd 
that  is  engaging.  The  form  inevitably 
suggests  Wells's  "Outline  of  History," 
but  the  statement  is  made  that  the  au- 
thor began  his  book  before  that  work 
appeared.  The  original  illustrations  by 
the  author  will  help  to  make  this  a 
"best  seller"  among  books  of  its  class. 

TRAVEL  AND  DESCRIPTION 
FABRY   LANDS   OF   THK   SOUTH   SKAS.      By 
James   Norman   Hall    and    Charles   Bernard 
Nordhoff.     Illustrated.     Harper  &  Brothers. 
N»'\v  York.     $4. 

Both  the  authors  are  practiced  de- 
scriptive writers.  They  have  given  us 
here  a  book  which  is  neither  super- 
romantic  nor  tediously  informative. 
They  spent  two  years  in  the  South  Seas, 
\  isiting  some  islands  so  small  as  to  be 
practically  unknown  and  viewing  the 
native  life  closely  and  sympathetically; 
one  native  island  with  a  community  sys- 
tem of  its  own  is  so  pictured  as  to  make 
it  sociologically  as  well  as  romantically 
interesting.  The  book  is  one  of  the  most 
pleasing  volumes  of  travel  and  observa- 
tion recently  published. 

1NN8  AND  TAVERN8  OF  <*riCKWICK'*  (THB>. 

By  B.  W.  Matz.  Illustrated.  Charles  Scrib- 
ner's  Sons.  New  York.     $2.75. 

Many  of  the  inns  mentioned  in  "Pick- 
wick" have  disappeared  in  the  march  of 
modern  improvement,  but  enough  re- 
main to  make  a  delightful  tour  for  a 
Dickens  lover.  These  are  pleasantly  de- 
scribed in  this  book,  the  text  bein^r 
accompanied  with  quaint  pictures. 

RELIGION   AND   PHILOSOPHY 

BtIN  OF  THE  ANCIENT  CIVIIJZATION  AND 
THE  TRIUMPH  OF  CHRISTIANITY  (TH£>. 

By  Guglielmo  Ferrero.  Translated  by  tbc 
Hon.  Lady  Whitehead.  G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons,  New  York.     $2.50. 

A  vivid  and  condensed  account  of  the 
"Ruin,"  but  we  fail  to  find  any  account 
of  the  "Triumph."  The  "ruin"  is  traced 
to  a  life-and-death  struggle  between  two 
principles  of  authority — that  of  an  abso- 
lutism borrowed  from  the  Orient  involv- 
ing the  divine  right  of  kings,  supported 
by  a  pagan  religion,  culminating  in  the 
deification  of  the  emperor,  and  an  aris- 
tocratic republicanism  which  vested  the 
ultimate  authority  in  a  senate  elected  by 
a  localized  aristocracy,  and  in  turn 
electing  the  emperor.  The  decay  and 
f)nal  destruction  of  the  senate  led  to  a 
destruction  of  all  authority  but  that  of 
the  sword  and  the  final  disruption  of  the 
empire.  In  this  history  Mr.  Ferrero 
finds  a  lesson  for  our  times.  The  over- 
throw of  the  principle  of  authority  in 
Europe  threatens  the  Continent  with  a 
long  period  of  anarchy.  The  only  hope 
for«  Europe  is  that  the  United  States, 
England,  and  France  may  use  their 
riches,  power,  and  relative  state  of  order 
to  help  other  countries  less  advanta- 
geously situated.  Mr.  Ferrero  makes  no 
attempt  to  indicate  where  modern  civi- 
lization is  to  look  for  a  new  principle  of 
authority  to  take  the  place  of  imperial 
authority,  which  the  Great  War  has 
overthrown. 
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ADVERTISING— THE 
NEW    PROFESSION 

fROM  AN  ADDRK88  BEFORE  THE  ATLAKTIO 
CITY  CONVENTION  OK  THE  AMERICAN 
BPtCIALTY  MANUFACTURKIlB'  ASROClATlON 

BY    FRANK   PRESBREY 

ONE  day  in  London  years  ago  a 
rather  emotional  lady  came  up  to 
Whistler,  the  painter,  and  said, 
"Mr.  Whistler,  t  only  know  of  two  paint- 
ers in  the  world — yourself  and  Velas- 
quez." 

"Madame."    replied    Whistler,    "why 
firag  in  Velas<iuez7" 

Perhaps  when  1  say  that  I  consider 
manufacturing  and  advertisitig  the  two 
most  vital  forces  at  work  in  the  world 
lo^day.  you  will  be  tempted  to  para- 
}  phrase  Whistler  and  say,  "Why  drag  in 
advertising?'* 

We  are  successful  manufacturers  and 
successful  salesmen.    In  other  words,  we 
^  are  money  makers.    That  would  seem  to 
fulfill  the  traditional  American  ideal. 

But  I  am  wondering  if  we  aren't  a 
great  deal  more  than  that.  Are  we  ren- 
dering a  service  that  can  boast  of  more 
than  transient  value,  that  is  comparable 
in  any  way  with  the  learned  profes- 
sions and  the  activities  of  public  men? 

Civilization,  culture,  the  fine  art  of 
living  can  never  rise  higher  than  the 
mechanics  of  existence.  A  stream  can- 
not rise  above  the  level  of  its  source. 

Culture  itself  has  been  described  as 
the  art  of  making  the  most  of  the  refine- 
ments of  life. 

And  the  modern  manufacturer — the 
wholesale  maker  of  physical  necessities, 
conveniences,  and  luxuries,  is  playing  a 
part  in  the  social  progress  of  man  only 
a  little  removed  from  the  work  of  the 
greatest  financiers  and  publicists. 

Man  is  a  trinity — a  soul,  a  mind,  and 
a  body. 

The  industrial  world,  if  you  will.  Is 
mainly  concerned  with  the  least  of  these 
I   —his  body.    But  it  is  a  fact  recognized 
'   as  far  back  as  Plato  that  the  welfare  of 
^  soul,  mind,  and  body  are  so  fused  and 
mingled  together,  so  interdependent  and 
8yini>athetic  with  each  other,  that  you 
■  harm  all  when  you  harm  one,  and  you 
benefit  all  when   you  benefit  one.     In- 
deed.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know 
how  many  gods  have  been  blasphemed, 
bow  many  moral  vagaries  of  all  sorts 
have  been  committed  because  of  a  gen- 
^  era]  lack  of  the  many  things  you  gentle- 
men are  making  to-day  that  enrich  and 
sweeten  the  business  of  living. 

There  are  those  who  believe  that  the 
manufacturer,  by  freeing  man  from  the 
privations  and  endless  drudgery  that 
Ijept  him  ignorant  and  humble  for  so 
many  centuries,  has  been  the  chief  fac- 
tor in  promoting  democracy  itself. 

To-day  the  humblest  laborer  enjoys  a 
hundred  material  advantages  unknown 
to  a  Roman  Emperor.  These  have  not 
given  him  the  brain  of  a  Csesar.  But 
they  have  done  much  to  exalt  him  in- 
^itely  above  the  shabby  and  childlike 
nL<tics  w^lio  made  up  the  bulk  of  Caesar's 
empire. 

Let  the  star-eyed  idealists  decry  the 
MIosophy  of  Economic  Determinism. 
^  tact  remains  that  civilization,  after 
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Dependable 
Insurance  Information 


Verbal  statements  may  or 
may  not  be  correct.  It  is  gen- 
erally hard,  in  the  absence  of 
witnesses,  to  prove  or  disprove 
them. 

This  is  particularly  true  in 
the  business  of  life-insurance. 
Many  people  do  not  under- 
stand  it ;  they  too  often  rely 
on  unofficial  statements,  and 
are  sometimes  misinformed. 

Official^  printed  or  ivritten 
statements,  however,  may  be 
depended  upon,  and  such  as 
these  are  always  furnished  by 
the 


'  IVt  mighty  good  to  gH  some  offlvial  yritited  nuUter  to  help  me 
solve  my  inmrance  problem  " 


Postal  Lifb 
Insurance  Company 


Resources  $10,000,000 


Annual  Income  $2,000,000 
Insurance  in  Force  $42,000,000 

And  the  Company's  statements  are  not  only  official  and  printed  or 
written  but  they  are  prepared  for  the  watchful  eyes  of  the  State  Insur- 
ance Department  which  supervises  the  Company,  and  as  they  are  sent 
country-wide  through  the  mails  they  are  also  subject  to  the  United  States 
Postal  Authorities.  Here  follows  a  partial  list  of  some  Postal  pub- 
lications, available  on  request : 

"See  How  Eatj  It  It;"  ''Bvyng  Direct;"  "ThsPotUl  Wijit  tkeBest  Wij;"  « Spedil Ssf egiaHf 
for  PolicykoUert;"  "  Bijiag  Direct  sad  the  EliwottioB  of  the  Middlema;"  "  Yov  Rifkt  to  Boy  ia 
the  Best  MsrlKct;"  "Aa  Uasoight  Tribute;"  "Sooid  btonace  at  Low  Net  Cost;"  ''DiTidcadt, 
Dostli-CkiBt  and  Matared  Eadowawalt;"  "The  AdTsrtitiaf  SaTiagt  Faad  for  PoBcyholdcrt;"  '< How 
lataraM^  it  Boaght  aad  Paid  For;"  "  How  Mach  lataraace  Oafht  I  to  Carry  ?"  "  The  Valae  of  htar- 
aace  Moaej;"  ** Moathly  lacome  Potidet;"  " Do  I  Need  Life  lataraace 7"  "The  DoTelopaieot  of  Col- 
IccUto  lataraace;"  "latariag  Utos  is  Groapt;"  "Policyholders'  Health  Bareaa;"  "Prompt  Pay- 
■eotof  Death-ClaisM.'* 

From  these  and  other  booklets  and  official  public  announcements,  you  can  hardly 
fail  to  be  convinced  that  the  Postal  Life  is  the  Company  that  is  not  only  safe  and 
dependable,  but 

Saves  You  Money  and 
Saf eguanls  Your  Health 

It  is  quite  probable  that  you  have  already 
looked  into  the  Postal  method  in  a 
general  way  and  believe  in  it,  but  have  not 
yet  taken  personal  advantage  of  the  oppor- 
tunity presented,  in  which  case  it  is  sug- 
gested that  you 

Find  Out  What  You  Can  Save 

To  secure  full  particulars  call  at  the 
Company's  offices^  send  in  the  Coupon  at 
right,  or  simply  write  and  say; 

"  Afait  me  official  itisurance  information 
as  mentioned  in  The  Outiook  for  Jan,  4th.' 

In  your  first  letter  be  sure  to  give 

1.  Your  full  name. 

2.  Your  occupation. 

3.  Exact  date  of  your  birth. 
No  agent  will  be  sent  to  visit  you.   The 

Postal,  as  stated,  has  no  agents,  and 
resultant  commission  savings  go  to  youy 
because  you  deal  direct.  Our  new  descrip- 
tive booklet,  ^^  Buying  Direct^''  will  be 
mailed  on  request 

Postal  Life  Insurance  Company 


Occupation 

Exact  date  o/  birth. 


WM.  R.  Malonb,  President 
511  Fifth  Avenue,  cor.  43d  St..  New  York, 
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TJi4  God  of  Two  Faces 

JANUARY  derives  its  name  from 
•/  Janus,  a  Roman  god,  who  took  prc- 
cedeiice  of  all  other  gods.  He  had  two 
faces^onc  youthful,  looking  forward; 
the  other  aged,  looking  backward.  He 
was  the  god  of  all  beginnings. 

Looking  Forward 
and   Backward 

UNLESS  you  look  forward 
now,  it  may  be  your  family's 
portion  to  look  backward  after 
you  are  gone,  with  vain  regrets. 

There  are  countless  cases  on 
record  of  troubled  estates  left  by 
men  who  neglected  to  plan  for 
the  future  of  their  families. 

Mrs.  J.  was  left  a  comfortable 
fortune.  She  was  persuaded  by 
promoters  to  invest  in  unsound 
schemes.  She  and  her  daughter 
are  now  working  for  a  meagre 
living.  This  could  have  been 
prevented  if  Mr.  J.  had  left  a 
will  and  placed  his  estate  in  the 
hands  of  a  trust  company  to  be 
managed  for  his  wife  and  child. 

There  is  no  higher  duty  and 
privilege  than  that  of  making  a 
will;  there  is  no  better  time  to  do 
it  than  now  —  in  January,  the 
month  of  beginnings. 

An  interesting  booklet  of  in- 
formation about  wills  and  trusts, 
which  may  be  the  means  of  sav- 
ing many  anxious  after-thoughts, 
can  be  obtained  free  at  a  trust 
company,  or  by  writing  to  the 
address  below. 

TRUST  COMPANYDIVISION 

AMERICAN 

BANKERS 

ASSOCIATION 

FIVE  NASSAU  STREET 

NEW  YORK 


ADVERTISINQ-THE  NEW  PROFESSION 

(Continued) 
all,  is  to  no  indifferent  extent  a  r^atter 
of  bathrooms  and  electric  lights,  heat 
and  power,  motor  cars,  table  delicacies, 
breakfast  food,  tooth-paste,  mowing  and 
sewing  machines,  disinfectants  and  con- 
venient kitchens,  pure  food,  and  tele- 
phones. 

And  these  multitudinous  physical  re> 
flnements  exert  as  persistent  and  benevo- 
lent an  influence  on  civilisation  as  (in 
their  separate  spheres)  do  the  books  and 
paintings  and  music  and  temples  of  the 
world. 

Indeed,  it  would  tax  an  astute  and 
audacious  logician  to  prove  who  is  doing 
the  most  just  now  to  raise  our  standards 
of  living  and  to  enhance  the  dignity  and 
value  of  life— the  philosopher,  the  artist, 
the  manufacturer,  or  the  advertising 
man. 

Take,  for  example,  a  branded  ham- 
one  of  the  most  prosaic  and  mundane 
packets  the  markets  could  offer.  If  you 
find  it  difficult  to  imagine  an  alliance  be- 
tween that  ham  and  culture  I  suggest 
that  you  pause  long  enough  to  visualize 
your  primeval  ancestor  squatting  on  the 
floor  of  his  cave  and  sinking  his  greedy 
fangs  into  the  uncooked  shank  of  a 
wild  boar! 

Think  what  Shredded  Wheat  has  done 
to  enlarge  the  knowledge  of  dietetics 
and  make  a  world  of  stronger  men  and 
women  by  cultivating  a  desire  for  better 
and  more  nutritious  food. 

Take  a  tooth-brush.  At  first  thought 
it  might  seem  to  play  no  direct  part  in 
the  cultural  progress  of  the  race.  Yet  I 
feel  safe  in  saying  that  no  one  creation 
of  man  has  done  more  to  lift  the  indi- 
vidual out  of  the  sordid  slough  of  me- 
disevalism  and  place  him  on  a  new 
sesthetic  plane. 

Clean  mouths  are  certainly  as  impor- 
tant a  step  toward  the  millennium  as 
Tennyson's  poems  or  Mendelssohn's 
"Sprtng  Song." 

Think,  if  you  will,  how  the  Kodak  has 
made  familiar  in  the  humblest  homes 
the  uttermost  comers  of  the  earth,  so 
that  to-day  there  is  really  no  North, 
South,  East,  or  West  which  is  longer 
shrouded  in  mystery. 

And  in  its  own  degree,  a  like  tendency 
for  refinement  and  enjoyment  of  living 
could  be  discovered  in  practically  every 
valid  product  on  the  market  to-day. 

Every  specialty,  every  manufacture 
that  enhances  the  delicacy  and  hygiene 
of  the  brejikfast  or  dinner  table,  Is  re- 
flected in  the  manners  and  health  of  the 
people.  Every  article  of  apparel  that 
increases  beauty  and  dignity  of  the  body 
has  a  constructive  reaction  on  the  mind. 
Everything  that  makes  simpler  or  pleas- 
anter  the  mechanical  routine  of  living 
frees  and  stimulntes  the  higher  faculties 
for  better  endeavor.  Everything  that 
beautifies  the  environment,  elevates, 
through  suggestion,  the  beholder. 

In  other  words,  it  all  comes  down  to 
this:  Are  we  contributing  to  make  life 
a  pleasanter  and  a  nobler  experience? 
To  those  wfio  can  answer  "yes,"  the 
profits  both  in  money  and  personal  satis- 
faction are  pretty  apt  to  take  care  of 
themselvei?. 


I  am  willing  to  grant  that  freely  and 
without  reservation  because  it  allows  me 
to  add  a  comment  on  my  own  profession 
that  is  equally  flattering  and  equally 
true — advertising  together  with  trans- 
portation, lias  made  the  modern  manufao- 
furer  possible,  and  to  that  extent  thQ 
advertising  man  feels  that  he  can  claim 
no  inconsiderable  share  in  the  honors. 

Advertising  has  performed  a  wonder- 
ful service  in  this  flrst  thirty  years  of 
its  maturity.  Indeed,  one  is  rather 
struck  with  how  typically  American  its 
career  has  been. 

Coming  up  from  the  circus  lots  and 
patent-medicine  flelds,  a  rather  awk- 
ward, unethical,  loud-talking  youth,  in 
ill-fltting  clothes,  it  had  little  enough,  at 
flrst,  beyond  boundless  energy  to  recom- 
mend it,  and  its  reception  among  busi* 
ness  men  was  a  cool  one. 

Gradually  it  got  down  to  work  and 
began  to  study.  First  tjame  mediums 
and  rates  and  type  and  copy  and  art 
work.  Then  one  fine  day  it  awoke  to 
the  realization  that  industry  was  begin- 
ning to  look  to  it  for  real  help  in  selling 
its  goods.  It  saw  its  responsibility  and 
opportunity  at  one  and  the  same  time. 
New  studies  had  to  be  taken  up — new 
courses  added.  It  plunged  into  the 
study  of  markets,  and  all  the  intricacies 
of  research  and  distribution.  It  went 
to  school  in  the  Nation's  factories  and 
studied  the  products  it  was  asked  to  sell. 
Realizing  that  sales  are  made  in  tbe 
mind,  it  went  into  the  psychological 
laboratory  and  studied  the  minds  of 
men.  It  also  went  into  their  homes  and 
studied  their  habits  of  living.  Finally, 
as  its  position  in  the  commercial  world 
became  flrmly  established  it  began  to 
realize  how  vital  to  its  equipment  vrBS 
an  Intimate  knowledge  of  economics, 
banking,  and  the  broader  aspects  oi 
flnance. 

Nor  could  the  liberal  arts  be  neglected 
during  this  period  of  growth.  A  knoiv^l 
edge  of^history,  literature,  sociology,  anc 
all  the  intellectual  movements  of  man 
kind  could  not  be  neglected.  Advertls 
ing  had  always  to  keep  in  mind  that  i 
was  concerned  with  art  as  closely  as  i 
was  concerned  with  science  and   bus! 


And  that  I  believe  to  be  a  fairly  ac 
curate  sketch  in  parable  of  the  histor: 
behind  the  flrst  order  of  advertisini 
agencies  to-day. 

They  have  matured,  through  a  stem 
evolution,  into  efficient,  hard-headed  oi 
ganizations,  balanced  by  an  assembly  c 
specialized  talent,  and  made  singula.rl 
effective  through  a  diversity  of  mercliaj 
dising  experience. 

Advertising  has  become  the  gres 
teacher  of  progressive  living.  It  brestli 
old  bad  habits.  It  creates  new  goo 
habits.  It  keeps  the  public  abreast  < 
inventions  and  improvements.  It  is  a 
essential  guide  to  buyers  in  our  comE»lc 
modern  markets.  It  has  successful! 
undertaken  the  Herculean  task  of  teajc] 
ing  our  wives  the  economy  of  wise  l>i]|- 
ing.  It  has  taught  people  to  want  bet:^ 
food,  better  clothes,  better  homes,  bet:^ 
everything. 

In  its  highest  functioning  it  has  g  \ 
still  further,  ai^  interested  the 
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in  hygiene,  sanitation,  education,  arts, 
religion,  charity,  and  the  national  wel- 
fare and  necessities  in  time  of  war. 
Through  the  genius  of  suggestion  it  is 
making  a  gentleman  out  of  a  bumpkin 
world. 

The  ethical  evolution  of  advertising 
has  been  equally  marked.  Years  ago  it 
thought  only  of  its  oicii  welfare.  Later 
on  this  short-sightedness  gave  way  and 
it  began  to  think  primarily  of  the  wel- 
fare of  its  clients.  To-day,  fortunately 
for  all  concerned,  its  ethics  have  crystal- 
lized into  a  finer  as  well  as  a  more  poli- 
tic principle.  It  realizes  at  last  that  it 
must  serve  the  consumer,  and  that  its 
tremendous  power,  and  the  slowly  ac- 
quired prestige  on  which  that  power 
rests,  can  only  be  retained  so  long  as  it 
holds  sacred  its  moral  obligation  to  the 
man  in  the  street.  "Truth  in  adver- 
tising" has  made  a  profession  out  of 
what  for  so  long  was  little  more  than  a 
makeshift  and  questionable  occupation. 


A   COUNTRYMAN   WHO    BE- 
LIEVES IN  THE  OUTLOOK— 
AND    CONSERVATION 

Acoi-NTRYMAN  would  hardly  expect 
that  a  journal  such  as  The  Outlook 
would  contain  so  many  authoritative 
articles  on  such  vital  agricultural  prob- 
lems as  co-operative  marketing,  tres- 
passing, etc.  Your  fairness  in  giving 
the  farmer  a  seat  with  capital  and  labor 
has  been  very  pleasing. 

I    have    been    greatly    interested    In 
wild-life  preservation  and  have  longed 
for  the  day  when  enough  farmers  could 
become  sufficiently  organized  so  that  the 
**old-time  plenitude  of  game"  could  be- 
r  come  a  present  condition  with  us. 
1     Last  winter  we  were  able  to  influence 
the  passage  of  a  fairly  satisfactory  post- 
Ing  law,  which  has  eliminated  most  of 
the  trespassing  by  hunters  in  this  neigh- 
borhood.     Last    year    on    our    600-acre 
^farm — 100     acres     in     woods — we     had 
barely  a  trace  of  partridges  and  squir- 
rels.   We  have  now  four  times  as  many, 
^ut  there   is  still   scarcely  more  than 
fifteen  per  cent  of  a  normal  breeding 
I  stock  of  these  species. 

Because  hunters  have  been  shut  out 
of  so  much  territory  by  posting  they 
iM>w  seem  to  be  organizing  in  an  en- 
deavor to  break  down  the  effectiveness 
N)f  the  protection  which  both  game  and 
land  owners  now  enjoy. 

We  have  recently  started  a  movement 
I  in  our  county  to  reforest  all  waste 
lands,  steep  hillsides,  and  other  lands 
last  suited  for  the  purposes  of  cultiva- 
OJL  W^  have  twenty  acres  of  young 
[te  that  are  Just  becoming  large  enough 
give  joy  to  the  sight,  and  we  are 
with  enthusiasm  for  more  of  the 
rk. 

We  know  that  we  are  headed  toward 

total  depletion  of  our  wild  life  and 

timber  supply.     Shall  we  wait  until 

t  dawn  of  that  terrible  day  before  we 

from  the  path  which  leads  to  deso- 

D.  Boyd  Davendorf. 

I  iKsterdam.  New  York. 


3-in-One  Will  Make  It  Run 


In  many  thousands  of  homes,  whenever  any  lig:ht  mechanism 
sticks  or  squeaks,  out  comes  the  Handy  Oil  Can  or  bottle  of 
3-in-One  Oil.  A  drop  or  two  in  the  troublesome  bearing;, 
and  in  a  moment  all' s  running  smoothly  again. 

3-in-One  Oil 

is  a  pure,  high  quality  oil  compound  which  in  26  years  has 
become  **The  Universal  Oil"   for  all  light   mechanisms. 

Worlcs  out  accumulated  grease  and  dirt  and  lubricates  perfectly. 
Free  from  grit,  grease  and  acid.     Won't  cake,  gum  or  turn  rancid. 

3-in-Onc  is  sold  at  all  good  stores  in  1-oz.,  3-oz. 
and  8-oz.   bottles  and  in  3-oz.  Handy  Oil  Cans. 

THREE-IN-ONE  OIL  CO.,         165  O  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK 


FREE    SAMPLE 

Generous  sample  and  Dictionary  explaining  79  uses 
in  the  home.   Request  both  on  a  postal  card. 


■d      o 


Round  Trip  Rate  $70  Up 
12  Day  Tour  $129   Up 
19  Day  Tour  $171   Up 


oan  borne  for  iuva 
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THE   OUTLOOK    CLASSIFIED   ADVERTISING    SECTION 

Advertising  Rates:  Hotels  and  Resorts,  Apartments.  Tours  and  Travel.  Real  Estate,  Live  Stock  and  Poultry,  sixty  cents  per  agate  line,  four 
columns  to  the  page.     Not  less  than  four  lines,  accepted. 

"Want"  advertisements,  under  the  various  headings,  "Board  and  Rooms,"  "Help  Wanted,"  etc,  ten  cents  for  each  word  or  Initial,  Indndlna; 
the  address,  for  each  Insertion.  The  first  word  of  each  "Want"  advertisement  is  set  in  capital  letters  without  additional  charge.  If  answers  arc 
to  1h-  addressed  in  care  of  The  Outlook,  twenty -five  cents  is  charged  for  the  box  number  named  In  the  advertisement.  Replies  will  be  forwarded 
by  us  to  the  advertiser  and  bill  for  postage  rendered. 

hiinu:  ADfERTISmC  DEPARTMENT,  THE  OUTLOOK.  381  FOURTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  OH 
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Tours  and  Travel 


61  DAY 

Mediterranean 

CRUISE 

S.  S.  CARMANIA 

(Cunard  Line) 

Sailing  New  York 
Feb.  11,  1922 

American  Express  Travel  l>e- 
partment  offers  a  two  niontlis* 
cruise  to  the  Mediterranean  and 
the  Levant  under  its  exchisive 
management.  Visiting  Madeira, 
Cadiz,  Gibraltar,  Algriers,  The 
Riviera,  Naples,  Pompeii,  Rome, 
Athens,  Constantinople,  Pales- 
tine, and  Egypt ;  and  as  a  special 
attraction  a  Tour  ef  the 
Adriatic  Shores,  exclusive  to 
this  cruise,  with  Venice  and 
Fiume  as  the  objectives. 

Cruise  limited  to  450^iest8.  Make 
reservations  now.  Call,  write,  or 
^phoue  for  full  information. 

AMERICAN  EXPRESS 

TRAVEL  DEPT. 
65  Broadwaj,  New  York 


EGYPT  AND 
PALESTINE 

Sailing  March  4,  1922 
H.  W.  DUNNING 

Little  Bldg. Bo»ton,  Ma—. 


TllK  l>eHiUy.  {luoinHtion,  and  nijR- 
tery  of  tlie  Urieiit  lures  visitors 
from  all  over  the  world  to 

JAPAN 

Tlie  qiiaiiiteat  and  moat  intArestiiiK  of  all 
countries.  Come  uhil«  the  okl  age  customs 
prevail.    Write,  meutioiiiiiR   "Outlook"   to 

JAPAN   HOTEL  ASSOCIATION 

Care  Traffic  Dept. 

IMPERIAL  GOVERNMENT  RAILWAYS 

TOKYO 

for  full  iufonuaUon 

Rslcs  (er  a  Mfle  reaa  withsel  bath  aaJ  widi  3  aMab, 

$S  6  ia  dlies  «d  papabr  rmrU.  $4  5  ia  Ik  csaatry 


FREE  TRIP  TO  EUROPE  ^;i«^ 

an  orKaniier  of  a  small  narty .  Kstablished  iMHi. 
Bakx)CK*8  TouiM,  13  Halaey  St.,  Brooklyn. 


EUROPE  1922 

Organize   a   party  and 
travel  without  expense. 

BEACON  TOURS 

Little  Bldg.  Boston,  Mass. 


Tours  and  Travel         Hotels  and  Resorts 


EGYPT 

and    Mediterranean  Lands   with 

Dr.  H.  H.  POWERS 
SaUinga  Jan.  21,  Feb.  18,  Mar.  4 

Special :  a  private  steamer  for  Nile 

cruise,  a  scholarly  leader,  a  course  of 

interpretive  talks  and  a  leisurely  tour. 

Prioefl  $1,700  and  up 

Othmr  tour 9  at  lowmr  ratrnt 

For  details  write : 

BUREAU  OF   UNIVERSITY  TRAVEL 

15  Boyd  St.,  ,  Newton,  Mass. 


Europe  Beckons 

British  Isles,  Switzerland,  Passion  Play, 

Tyrol,  Italian  Lakes,  France. 

THE  BEST  MODEUATE  PRICED  TOURS 

WS?Jg  TOURS  ''^'S 

881  Centre  St.,  Boston  30,  Mass. 


EUROPEAN  TOURS 

Popular  Routes:  Abundant  Sightseeing: 
First  Class  Hotels:  Skilled  Interpretation  of 
European  Art,  History,  Literature,  Music; 
Travel  Schools  for  Intensive  Language  Study. 

INTERCOLLEGIATE  TOURS 
65-A  Franklin  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


Hotels  and  Resorts 


FLORIDA 


SL  George  s,  SatheriaBd  ^TJ."^  Florida 

A  Southern  pUmtation,  with  all  modem  con- 
veniences ;  located  in  a  pine-forest,  in  the  best 
part  of  Florida's  justly  famous  climate ;  re- 
ireshing,  restful;  fine  Southern  table;  own 
dairy  and  garden  ;  outdoor  life  and  recreation 
in  the  warm  sunsliuie :  au  ideal  place  to  spend 
the  winter,  especially  for  convalescents. 
Terms,  very  reasonable.    Write  for  leaflet. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


HOTEL  PURITAN 

Coranonwealth  Ave.  Boston 

THE  DISTINCTIVE  BOSTON  HOUSE 

.  Globe  IVotters  call  the  Puritan  «tc  of 

^Ihc  most  homelike  hotels  in  the  world. 

T ..  •^.  -  -a       Your  inquiries  gladly  answered 

' •OMlfflonff    and  our  booklet  mailed  ^-g»>J 


THE  WELDON  HOTEL 

GliEKNFIEL.I>.  MASS. 

offers  special  winter  rates  for  rooms,  and  will 
serve  at  a  moderate  prireaCUib  Breakfaat, 
8l»ecial  Noonday  Lnnciiei>n,  and  Eveuine 
Dinner.  A  series  of  weekly  rausicales  and 
monthly  dant^es  eiven  for  the  pleasure  of  our 
guests.  For  further  iiarticnlars  apply  to 
J.  T.  SELLER.  Manager. 


RockRidgeHall 

WELtESLEY  HILLS,   MASS.  dZm) 

Fine  location.  Hot  and  cold  running  water  in 
nearly  allbedrooms.  Private  baths.  Sun-room. 
Our  table  a  specialty.   Terms  moderate.  Tel. 


NEW   JERSEY 


"A  GOOD  PLACE  TO  BOARD" 

La  VassHr  House 

Lakswood,  N.  J. 
Select  clientele   -   -    Moderate  rates. 


NEW   YORK   CITY 


UOIEL  JIDSON  '"..T'irji'ivr 

adjoining  Judson  Memorial  Church.  Itoonia 
witli  ana  without  batli.  liates  fS.M  per  day, 
including  meals.  Special  rat-es  for  two  weeks 
or  more.  Location  very  central.  CouTeihent 
to  all  elevated  and  street  car  lines. 


NEW   YORK    CITY 

The  Margaret  Louisa 

of  the  Y.*  W.  C.  A. 
14  East  16th  St.,  New  York  City 

A  homelike  hotel  for  self-supporting 
women.  Itatea,  $1.W  to  f  1.50  per  day.  Send 
for  circular. 

Hotel  Webster 

(Near  5th  Avenue) 

40  West  45th  Street 
NEW  YORK 

Directly  in  the  fasliionable  club  and  sliop- 
ping  section.  Witliiu  five  minutes*  walk  to 
all  principal  theaters.  A  high-class  hotel 
patronized  by  tliose  desiring  th^  best  accom- 
modations at  moderate  coat. 
Kates  and  map  gUully  sent  upon  request. 
JOHN  P.  TOLSON,  Prop. 


Hotel  Hargrave 

West  72<1  St..  throairh 
to  71st  St.,  New  York 
300  rooms,  each  with  bath.  Absolutely 
fireproof.  One  bk>ck  to  72d  St.  en- 
trance of  Central  Park.  Comfort  and 
refinement  combined  with  moderate 
rates.    Send  for  illustrated  booklet  J. 


NORTH    CAROLINA 

MARGO  TERRACE 

AsheTlIle,  N.  C.  A  delightful  hotel  home. 
Write  P.  H.  BRANCH,  Prop. 


V  NORTH  CAROLINA 

Sunshine  and  the  pines,  good 

fellowship,  true  sport 
CAROLINA  HOTEL  now  open 

HoOy  In  ad!  Berkshire  opei  early  ii  hmvj 

Hotmi  ratm»  aabgtantiatly  rmducmd 
GOLF-SHOOTING-RACING-MOTORING— 
RIDING-DRIVING-TENNIS- AIRPLANING 

Weather  like  bite  Fall  in  New  Kughuid. 

For  ReseiTatiotu  or  lu/oniuiiion  address  : 

Gaseral  Office,  PINEHURST.  Nertli  CarefiM 


Health  Resorts 


The  Bethesda    wi.it^  pihim.. 

A  private  sanitarium  for  invaUds  and  aged 
who  need  care.  Ideal  surroundings.  Ad«ln«s 
for  terms  Ahce  tiates  Uugbee.  M.l>.  Ttol.  241. 


LINDENITW^iiSiP'Ste.'" 

DeyltitewB,  Pa.  Iau  institution  devoted  to 
the  personal  study  and  specialized  treat- 
ment of  the  invalid.  Massage,  Electricity. 
Uydrotheraiiy      Apply  for  circular  to 


Ute  of  The  Walter  8auJtarhun> 


"INTERPINES" 

Beautiful,  quiet,  restful  and  homelfks.  Over 
26  years  of  successful  work.  Thoroj^b.  re- 
liable, dependable  and  ethical.  Rvsrv  coas* 
"    '  Accommodmuona  of 


tort  and   oonveiiieoce. 


superior  quality.  Disorder  of  the  nervous  ujm' 
tern  a  specialty.  Fred.  W.  Seward,  8r.^  M.D., 
rred.  wTSe^        -       -  _      .    .        -    _ 


alty.  Fred.  W.  Seward,  8r., 
(fcrdr  JLa  Bip.,JiOBlieu, 


Digitized  by 
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Insist.f, 
Insist/ 
Insist/ 

on  it  by  name 

PISO'S 

SAFE  AMD  SANE 

finrCoughs  and  Colds 

This  synip  is  difiinent  from  all  orhert. 
Pleasant — gives  quick  relief.  Contains 
no  opiates — good  for  young  and  old 

55^  per  bottle  everywhere 


^    CALIFORNIA 

AND  THE 

JAPANESE 

BY   K.  KANZAKI 

FiMts  Ton  onsht  to  know  revealed  from  authentic  sources. 
PoHtpaid  S.SO 
Pamphlets  on  this  vital  queation.    H.gO 


JAPANESE   ASSOCIATION    OF    AMERICA 
BUSH   ST.,  Dept.   A,  SAN    FRANCISCO 


^iAf 


YnilB  W  ANTQ  ^  every  line  of  household^  educational, 
1  VUli  ff  All  1  Obusineas,  or  personal  service— domestic 
vorkera,teacber8,  nurses,  business  or  professional  assistants. 
^  etc.— whether  you  require  help  or  are  seekine  a  situ- 
fillea  through  a  little  announcement  in  the 


iboD.  may  be 

'    "  1  columns  of  The  Outlook. 


If  you  have  some  article 


Deptafmeni  of  GoMsified  Advertising 
The  Oadook  Company,  381  Fonrtk  kwt„  N.  T. 


THE   OUTLOOK 

BY   THE  WAY 

TRUTH  about  some  movie  actors  seems 
to  be  unconsciously  expressed  in  a 
bit  of  correspondence  from  Los  Angeles 
published  i^  a  theatrical  weekly,  reading 

as  follows:    "Director says  the  best 

way  to  test  an  actor  is  to  go  camping 
with  him.  He  has  just  returned  from 
such  a  trip,  and  puts  the  O.  K.  on  the 
man  who  plays  the  leading  r61e  in  his 
new  production,  thus:  'He's  a  fine  dish- 
washer.* " 


39 


As  the  war  caused  the  world's  finan- 
cial, center  to  shift  from  London  to  New 
York,  so  It  changed  the  shipping  center. 
Hamburg  before  th6  war  had  the  great- 
est tonnage  of  any  European  port;  now, 
according  to  the  Liverpool  "Journal  of 
Commerce,"  a  struggle  is  going  on  be- 
tween Rotterdam,  Antwerp,  and  Ham- 
burg as  to  which  shall  play  the  leading 
r61e  in  the  future  carrying  trade;  in  this 
contest  Rotterdam  so  far  appears  to 
have  the  advantage.  Among  many  other 
Improved  harbor  appliances,  Rotterdam 
possesses  thirty-five  floating  grain  eleva- 
tors, which  raise  the  grain  by  suction 
from  the  hold  of  a  vessel  and  squirt  It 
into  the  Rhine  barges,  weighing  it  auto- 
matically during  the  process. 


The  fatal  lure  of  the  edelweiss  was 
responsible,  according  to  recent  reports, 
for  the  death  of  nearly  a  score  of  per- 
sons in  the  Alps  during  the  past  season. 
The  plant  grows  on  steep  and  rocky 
slopes  and  often  on  overhanging  preci- 
pices, and  the  temptation  to  "go  just  a 
little  farther"  to  secure  the  blossom 
takes  the  climber  to  an  insecure  place 
and  he  pays  with  his  life  the  penalty  for 


CELEBRATED 


itei? 
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For  intestinal  Disturbances 

♦ 
**  Buffalo  Mineral  Springs  Water  can  be 
relied  upon  as  highly  efficacious  in  all  the 
▼arious  gastrointestinal  disturbances." — 
E.  C.  LAIRD,  M.D.,  former  Resident 
Physician  at  the  Springs. 

Buffalo  Mineral  Springs  Water 
is  helpful  in  the  treatment  of 
Albuminuria,  Bladder  and  Kidney 
Stones,  Bladder  Inflanunationy 
Enlarged  Prostate,  Rheumatism, 
Gravel,  Gout,  Neuritis,  Bright's 
Disease,  Diabetes,  Acidosis,  Dys- 
pepsia, and  Nausea  from  any  crause. 
It  is  an  active  antacid  Diuretic 

Also  a  delightful  non-carbonated 
table  water. 

Physicians  and  other  interested 
persons  are  invited  to  write  to 
the  Springs  for  "Fifty  Years  of 
Medical  Opinions,"  a  little  book 
about  Buffalo  Mineral  $prings 
Water  written  by  many  prominent 
physicians  in  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
try.   At  all  Druggists. 

BUFFALO  LITHIA  SPRINGS 

vmaiNM 


Real  Estate 


CALIFORNIA 


1  e-acres  oranipes  and  fcrapefmtt, 
••^  with  concrete  irrigation  system,  fcood 
uudnii;  iHcs,  marioe  snd  mountain  views, 
HMW-Box  Q..CUais  Vista,a>n  Diego  Ca,Cftl. 


GEORGIA 


^FOR  SALE-2,200  ACRES 

^  «  Kood  bad  as  there  is  in  the  South ;  hi 
mfh  atste  of  cultivation ;  located  on  the 
>ahoBal  Highwftv  from  New  York  to  Florida, 
twcBty^aeven  miles  sooth  of  Macon,  Georgia. 

^  7<is  vut  to  do  bosniesBiWrite  me. 

^V  J.  W.  WOOLFOLKTFort  Valley,  Ga. 


VIRGINIA 


WILL 
FIC 


HQ^  SALE     sacrifice: 

FOB  CASH  A  MOST  DESIKABLK 
UOXE.  Comprises  a  new  modenUy  built 
•nd  eqiupped  une  room  house  located  hi  a 
^3»«cr«  ott  erove.  Good  garden,  splendid 
-.  electnc  light  and  power.  Dehghtful 
te.  b  heart  Oi  Blue  Ridge  Mountains, 
t  desirable,  ptace  for  those  eeeking  health 
Mri  rest.  Jfanv  peonle  have  recently  come  in- 
tetbiMection  from  North  and  West.Inquiries 
Minted.  J.  M.  STEPHENS,  Moiitvale,  Va. 


AUTOMOBILES 


AUTOMOBILE  owners,  garagemen,  me- 
^ouics,  rnwirmen,  send  for  free  copy  of 
Bpr  gnrent  isciue.  It  contains  helpfuL  iu- 
^VKtiVB  information  on  overhauling,  ignition 
te,  viring,  cacburetora,  storage  bat- 
I.  etc.  Over  120  pages,  illustrated.  Send 
v  (ne  copy  to-dav.  Automobile  Digest, 
>•  BiUer  BuUdiug,  Cincinnati. 


JUSIWESS  OPPORTUNITIES 

[.COOKING  for  PROFIT.  Kam  handsome 
imeow.  kome  cooked  food,  catering,  tea 
S^  «te.  Correspondence  course.  Am. 
yoiM  Howe  Kcoiiomics.  Chicago. 

^  ROOliS    TO     RENT 

..^LAND,  rLORlDA.  Pleasant  rooms, 
^^Umn,  excellent  golfing..  Photographs 

n..,rther  htfonnation  by  wldreaBing  Box 

•^DeUnd,l1orida. 


EMPLOYMENT  AGENCIES 


W  A NTKD- Competent  toaciiei's  for  public 
and  private  schools.  Calls  roiiiine:  every  day. 
Sena  for  circulars.  Albany  Teachers'  Agency, 
AUwiiy.  N.  V. 

PLACEMENT  BUREAU  for  employer  and 
employee :  housekeepers,  matrons,  dietitians, 
governesses,  secretaries,  mother's  lieljtera, 
attendants.  51  Trowbridge  St.,  Cambrid(<:e, 
Mass. 

DESIRABLE  prospects  are  being  received 
for  teachers  available  after  Christmas  and  the 
following  September.  Special  terms  for  en- 
rollment. THE  INTERSTATE  TEACHERS' 
AGENCY,  Mocheca  Building,  New  Orleans, 
La. 

WANTED— Teachers  all  subjects.  Good 
vacanc;ies  in  schools  and  colleges.  Interna- 
tional Musical  and  Educational  Agency,  Car- 
negie Hall.  N.  V. 

TEACHERS  wanted  for  emergency  vacan- 
cies. Public  and  private  schools,  colleges, 
and  universities.  Education  Service,  12M 
Amsterdam  Ave.,  New  York. 


FOR    THE     HOME 


GLU lEN  BREAD  for  DIABETICS.  We 
will  send  parcel  ixMt,  at  3(k:.  plus  zoue  rates  of 
postage,  a  palatable  cue  pound  1'  af  of  gluten 
breauT  high  in  pnitein,  low  in  starch.  With 
satisfactory  references  furnished,  will  bill 
monthly,  or  you  may  remit  several  loaves  in 
advance  witli  refuud  if  unsatisfactory.  Mail- 
ing weight  with  wrappings  two  pounds. 
References:  Guardian  Savings  &  Trust  Co^ 
Cleveland.  STRANAHAN  BROS.  CO.,  421 
Superior  W.,  Cleveland.  (). 


STATIONERY 


UNUSUALLY  desirable  stationery  for  anv 
type  of  correspondence.  2<K)  slieets  high 
grade  note  paper  and  IdO  envelopes  printed 
with  your  name  and  address  postpaid  $1.50. 
Samples  on  request.  Lewis,  284  Second  Ave., 
Troy,  N.  Y. 


HELP     WANTED 


Business  Situations 
BOOKKEEPER  wanted.  Lad^  of  educa- 
tion, between  25  and  34)  years,  in  ofSce  of 
Institution  beautifully  located  about  fifteen 
miles  from  Philadelphia ;  must  have  knowl- 
edge of  stenograpl^.    Sabtry  includes  good 


HELP    WANTED 


Business  Situations 

SUPERVISOR  boys' department,  Hartford 
Orphan  Asylum,  Hartford,  Conn.  Ftotestant. 
Forty  boys,  age  6  to  14.  Public  school.  State 
exiierieuce  and  salary  required. 

Companions  and  Domestic   Helpers 

WANTED-Experienced  mother's  helper 
to  take  charge  of  three  small  children  Good 
health.  Give  references.  State  salary  ex- 
i>ected.  Address  Mrs.  W,  H.  Worrilow, 
Lebanon,  Pa. 


SITUATIONS    WANTED 


Business  Situations 
MATRON'S  position  in  school  or  institu- 
tion.   American,  I'rotestant,  refined,  experi- 
enced, indorsed.    823,  Outlook. 

I*rofrsslonal  Situations 

YOUNG  lady,  23,  B.  A.  (Hon.)  McGill,  short- 
hand, typing,  desires  position  as  companion, 
secretary,  or  governess  with  Americans  trav- 
eling in  Europe.  Will  be  in  Prance  February. 
Highest  references.    824,  Outlook. 

Companions  and  Domestic   Helpem 

COMPANION-housekeeper.  A  middle  aged 
huiy  of  refinement  and  culture,  Protestant, 
would  like  )>o8ition  with  elderly  couple  or 
lady.    Best  of  references.    825,  Outlook. 

HIGH  class  German,  graduate  nurse,  good 
traveler,  witliout  relatives,  excellent  raiui- 
ager  of  households,  useful  companion,  lady  or 
gentleman.  Unquestiouable  references.  653, 
Outlook. 

LADY,  36,  refined,  experienced  linguist, 
public  reader,  good  sewer,  p  icker,  desires 
traveliug  position.    822,  Outlook. 

TRAVELING  chaperon  or  companion.  A 
middle  aged  ladj  of  refinement  aud  culture, 
thoroughly  familiar  with  foreign  countries, 
will  chaperon  one  or  more  young  ladies  at 
home  or  abroad.    References.    826,  Outlook. 

GRADUATE  nurse,  American  woman, 
desires  posiiion  as  companion  to  elderly 
I)er8on  or  invalid.  Any  locality.  Special 
terms  where  position  promises  permanency. 
Recommendations  covering  several  years  of 
elperieuce.    815,  Outlook. 

WANTED,  by  an  experienced  woman  of 
ability  and  pleasant  personality,  a  position  as 
housemother,  housekeeiMr,  or  other  execu- 
tive position  in  summer  camp  for  girls  or 
boys  for  season  of  1922.  Satisfactory  refer- 
ences upon  request.    Address  8ZL,  Outlook. 


SITUATIONS    WANTED 

Compnnions  and  Domestic   Helpers 

HOUSEKEEPER  •  companion.  Refined 
widow  (W,  to  invalid  or  motherless  children. 
Dainty  cook,  economical  manager,  cheerful 
disposition.  References.  Address  Mrs.  B., 
34  Manning  Ave.,  Plaiufieki,  N.  J. 

REFINED  English  woman  desires  position 
as  housekeeper  or  assistant  helper  in  private 
home.  Best  of  credentiala  Ten  years'  ex- 
perience.   817,  Outlook. 

ASSISTANT  housekeeper  or  dietitian. 
Position  wanted  by  young  woman  with  col- 
lege training  and  some  experience  in  school 
or  institution.  813,  Outlook. 

REFINED,  cultured  Kentucky  lady  desires 
IxMition  as  companion,  housekeeiier.  or  any 
position  of  trust.  1446  South  Sixfli  St.,  Louis- 
ville, Ky. 

Trachers   and   Governesses 

NURSERY -povemess,  German.  Protea- 
tant.,  Suiiervision  all  English  branches.  Best 
physical  csire.  Kindergarten.  20  years'  ex- 
perience.   Good  references.    820,  Outlook. 

MISCELLANEOUS 


MISS  Guthman,  New  York  shopper,  will 
shop  for  you,  services  free.  No  samples. 
References.  309  West  99th  St. 

BO  VS  wanted.  5(Mi  boys  wanted  to  sell  Tlie 
Outlook  each  week.  No  investment  necessary. 
Write  for  selling  plan.  Carrier  Department, 
Tlie  Outlook  Company.  381  Fourth  Ave.. 
New  York  City. 

M.  W.  Wightman  A  Co.  Shopping  Agency, 
established  1895.  No  charge ;  prompt  delivery. 
44  West  22d  St.,  New  York.  *^        *"  ' 

WANTED  — Young  women  to  take  nhie 
months'  course  in  training  for  the  care  of 
chronic  and  convalescent  invalids.  Address 
Supt.  F.  E.  Parker  Home,  New  Brunswick, 
N.  J. 

AMBITIOUS  writers  of  photopfaiys,  short 
stories,  songs,  poems,  newspaper  articles, 
send  to^ay  for  FREE  helpful  booktot, 
"  Successful  Writing."  Writer's  Digest,  SS38 
Butler  Bldg.,  Cincinnati. 

INVALID  or  aged.  Physician  with  many 
years*  experience  in  the  care  of  the  aged  and 
chronic  invalids  in  leading  sanitaria  and 
health  resorts  will  care  for  two  cases  in  his 
private  residence.  R.  K.  Clebome,  M.D.,  3409 
HamUton  St.,  West  Phihuielphia,  ^ 

PLEASANT  suburban  home  for  invalids. 
829,Outk>ok. 
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What  15c  Will  Bring  You 

wfc»  —  trial.  The  Pathflnder  U  m  chcCT-  rrOITI  TOO 
fel  Ulustrated  weeklr.  pnbUshed  at  tlM  Na-  M  aM^^m'a 

Cloo'a  center  fcr  people  •venrwhera;  an  lode-  l^aUOII  9 
pendent  home  paper  that  tells  the  atory  of  the  ^^■%SA^| 
world'e  new*  In  an  Interettlng.  andentandable  waDllial 
WB7.  Tbleaplendld  National  weekly  coata  but  $1  a  year.  The  Path- 
finder la  the  Pbrd  of  the  puMlshlniworld.  Splendid  aerial  and  short 
stories  and  mlseeOany.  Question  Box  answers  vour  questions  and 
Is  a  mine  of  Information.  Send  tS  cents  ai^  we  will  aead  the 
Pathfinder  on  prolMtlon  tS  weeks.  The  IS  cents,  does  not  repay 
us.  but  we  are  glad  to  Invest  In  new  friends.  Adibess : 
lUm  PwMKOmimrk    7fS  I-«Wmi  Sta,«  WasMnctM^  D.  C. 


EUROPE 

AND 

THE    PASSION    PLAY 

Parties  aailiu^  in  Aoril,  May.  Jiiiip  and  July.    Compre- 
hensive itinennea,  moaerate  pneea.  Send /or  Booklet  A-lO. 

BENNETT'S  TRAVEL  BUREAU 

Official  AffSBt  for  ObcraBacrfaa  PassiM  Play 
500  Fifth  Ave.  New  York  City 


Jtourtr^n  lEaat 


An  Exclusive  Residential  Hotel 
Affording  the  Dignity  and  Ele- 
gance o/  a  Private  Residence. 
Opposite  the  Metropolitan  Cluh 
and  Fifth  Avenue  entrance  to 
Central  Park,  ^^^h  easy  access  to 
Cluhs,  Theatres  and  Shopping 
centres. 


Eagrr  ^  Habtatk,  Nrm  fork  CUttg 
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servant  problem  a 
for  this:  The  lad 
applicant,  and  aj 
family  which  8h< 
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humor,   has   this 
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Lyman  Abbott's  Latest  Book  and  The  Outlook  for 
One  Year  (New  Subscription  or  Renewal)  Only  $6 


Silhouettes  of 
My  Contemporaries 

By  Lyman  Abbott 


THIS   unusual    proht-sharing  offer  is  made  in  connection 
with  renewals  as  well  as  with  new  subscriptions  to  The 
Outlook,  provided  they  are  sent  to  us  direct. 

The  regular  yearly  subscription  price  of  The  Outlook  is 
$5.  The  publisher's  price  of  Dr.  Abbott's  new  book  is  $3. 
We  are  able  to  offer  both  of  them  to  you  in  combination  for 
only  $6,  a  cash  saving  to  you  of  $2. 

Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.,  publishers  of  the  book,  an- 
nounce : 

This  is  a  collection  of  intimate  sketches  of  the  great— by  one 
of  them. 

Lyman  Abbott  believes  that  all  outstanding  personalities — 
makers  of  history — have  some  salient  characteristic  that  can  be 
brought  home  to  the  reader  just  as  effectively  through  a  brief 
sketch  as  a  long  biograph)'. 

When  he  introduced  a  department  called  "The  Outlook"  into 
"  The  Christian  Union  "  at  the  time  he  was  an  editorial  associate 
of  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  it  became  his  duty  to  make  a  first-hand 
study  of  the  great  characters  of  that  day. 

The  most  striking  and  lasting  impressions  of  his  eighty  years' 
association  with  great  men  are  here  given. 

The  most  interesting  history  is  personality.  Here  are  seen 
interesting  men  through  the  eyes  of  one  of  the  wisest  of  obser\^ers. 


The  following  historic  Amer- 
ican figures  are  portrayed  by 
Lyman  Abbott : 

P.  T*  Barnum 

Edwin  Booth 

The  Smiley  Brothers 

John  B.  Gough 

Alice  Freeman  Palmer 

John  Fiske 

Edward  Everett  Hale 

John  G.  Whittier 

General  Samuel  Chapman 

Armstrong 
General  William  Booth 
Daniel  Bliss 
Dwight  Lyman  Moody 
Henry  Ward  Beecher 
PhilUps  Brooks 
Booker  T*  Washington 
Rutherford  B.  Hayes 
Abraham  Lincoln 
Theodore  Roosevelt 
Jacob  Abbott 


The  book  has  just  been  published.  It 
contains  361  pages;  finely  bound  in  cloth; 
gold  lettering ;  frontispiece  portrait  of  the 
author. 

Please  fill  in  and  mail  us  the  coupon  to-day 
with  your  remittance  and  you  will  receive 
the  book  at  once  and  your  name  will  be  en- 
tered for  a  year's  new  subscription  or  renewal. 


The  Outlook  Company,  381  Fomth  Avenue,  New  York 

Please  send  me  Lyman  Abbott's  "  Silhouettes  of  My  Con- 
temporaries ''  and  enter  my  name  for  one  year's  "gj^^]^^*^"^^*^" 
to  The  Outlook.  I  enclose  $6.  (Add  $1.56  for  foreign  sub- 
scriptions.) 


Name.. 


Address^ 


The  Outlook,  January  11, 1922.    Volume  130,  Number  2.    Published  weekly  by  The  Outlook  Company  at  381  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y.    SubeCriptioo  price  $5.00 »  year. 
Entered  as  aecoud-claas  matler,  July  21,  18!)3,  at  the  Post  Office  at  New  York,  under  the  Act  of  March  3,  1879 
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How  Little  Social  Errors 
Ruined  Their  Biggest  Chance 


VIOLET  CREIGHTON  waa 
proud  of  her  husband.  And 
she  had  reason  to  be.  Six  years 
ago  he  was  at  the  very  bottom  of  the 
ladder.  Now  he  was  ahnost  near 
the  top.  One  more  dedsiTe  step — 
and  they  would  be  ready  to  step 
across  the  bonndai^*  into  the  world  of 
wealth,  power  and  influence. 

No  wonder  Ted  was  elated  when 
^  be  brought  tlie  good  news  home. 
''  Well.  Vi,  it  has  oome  at  but  !*'  he 
beamed.  **  Crothers  has  left  and  I^m 
to  haTS  his  place.  I'm  actually  going 
to  be  one  m  the  Tioe-presidents  of 
the  company.*' 

Violet  was  duly  surprised — and 
delighted.  **  The  wife  of  an  officer 
of  the  oompany/'  she  laughed. 
*'  Sounds  good,  doesn't  it  ?"  and  to- 
sether  they  planned  for  the  wonder- 
rol  days  to  come,  of  the  big  things 
he  would  aooompliah  and  the  charm- 
ing functions  of  which  she  would  be 
hnteas.  Yet  beneath  their  happy 
planning  was  a  subtle,  unexpressed 
tear  which  both  realized— yet  which  both  ignored. 

An  Invitation  Is  Received 

The  next  evening  Ted  brought  eyen  bigger  news. 
They  were  to  dine  at  the  Brandon  home — actually 
to  be  the  gaeats  of  William  Braudon  !  Violet  knew 
how  happy  Ted  must  be,  how  he  had  dreamed  of 
I  and  lonirBd  for  this  rery  opportunity.  Tet,  when 
he  tdd  ner  of  the  dinner  mvitation,  there  was  a 
sadden  tns:  of  pain  at  her  heart. 


Oh,  she  was  happy  enough,  and  proud  that  Ted 
had  reached  his  goal.  But  were  thev  ready  for  it — 
would  they  enter  their  new  social  sphere  nace- 


fully  and  with  a  cultured  charm^  or  would  they 
make  a  blundering  mess  of  it  ? 

*'But  do  you  tnink  you  should  have  accepted, 
Ted  ?''  Ae  queried.  ^^  You  know  how  elaborately 
the  Bimndons  entertain,  and  how — well,  formal 
they  are.  Why,  I  don't  even  know  whether  it  is 
correct  tor  me  to  wear  an  eyening  gown  1" 

Ted  was  silent  for  a  moment.  **  1  couldn't  pos- 
sibly refuse,"  he  said  slowly.  **  We'll  simply  have 
to  see  it  through.  Mr.  Bnmdon  wants  to  have  a 
long  chat  with  me  before  the  final  arrangements 
are  made.  But  I'll  admit  I'm  kind  of  worried 
myself.  Now,  do  you  suppose  I  may  wear  a  dinner 
jacket  or  must  I  wear  full  dress  ?" 

For  the  first  time  the  Creightons  realized  that 
tbera  was  something  more  than  business  status  if 
they  were  ever  to  be  real  successes — they  realized 
that  personality,  culture  and  social  cluunn  played 
an  important  part.  And  they  felt  keenly  their  lack 
of  social  knowledge,  their  ignorance  as  to  what 
was  correct  and  what  was  incorrect. 


Bad  Mistakes  Are  Made 

They  reached  the  Brandon  home  immediately  be- 
fore the  arrival  of  Mr.  Roberts  and  his  wife.  Tjiera 
was  a  certain  tacit  understanding  that  if  anything 
prevented  Ted  from  stepping  into  the  vacancy  Mr. 
Roberts  would  take  his  place.  He  was  a  severely 
digiiified  gentleman,  and  his  wife  had  a  certain 
distinction  that  immediately  commanded  respect 
and  adnuration.  Violet  was  embarrassed  when 
introductions  were  made,  and  mumbled  a  mechani- 
cal ''Pleased  to  meet  you  "  several  times.  IShe 
wished  she  had  prepared  something  brilliant  to 
say. 

Violet  sat  between  Mr.  Brandon  and  Mr.  Roberts 
at  the  table.  From  the  verv  first  she  felt  uncom- 
fortablv  ill  at  ease.  Ted,  sitting  opposite  her,  was 
uocomfortable  and  embarrassed,  too.  He  felt  out 
of  place,  confused.  Mr.  Brandon  immediately 
launched  into  a  long  discourse  on  the  influence  of 
women  in  nolitios,  and  under  cover  of  his  conversa- 
tion the  nnt  two  ooorses  of  the  dinner  paaaed 
mtber  pleasantly. 


meiit  their  lack  oj  social  knatcUdge. 

But  then,  something  happened.  Violet  noticed 
that  Mn.  Roberts  had  glanced  at  her  husband  and 
frowned  ever  so  slightly.  She  wondered  what  was 
wrong.  Perhaps  it  was  incorrect  to  cut  lettuce  with 
a  kmfe.  Pernaps  Ted  should  not  have  used  his 
fork  that  way.  in  her  embarrassment  she  dropped 
her  knife  and  bent  down  to  pick  it  up  at  the  same 
time  that  the  butler  did.  Oh,  it  was  humiliating, 
unbearable  !  They  should  never  have  come.  They 
didn't  know  what  to  do,  how  to  act. 

Mr.  Brandon  was  speaking  again.  Ted  was  ap- 
parently listening  with  rapt  attention,  but  inwardly 
he  was  burning  with  fierce  resentment.  It  was 
unfair  to  expect  him  to  be  a  polished  gendeman 
when  he  had  had  no  training  !  It  wasn't  right  to 
'    ~    )  a  man  by  his  table  mannen !    But — why  did 


/iolet  seem  so  clumsy  with  her  knife  and  fork  ? 
Wliy  couldn't  she  be  as  graceful  and  charming  as 
Mn.  Roberts  ?  He  was  embarrassed,  horribly  un- 
comfortable. If  he  could  only  concentrate  on  what 
Mr.  Brandon  was  saying  instead  of  trying  to  avoid 
mistakes ! 

The  Creightons  Suffer  Keen 
Humiliation 

Violet,  sitting  opposite,  listened  quietly  to  the 
conversation.  She  wished  that  Mn.  Roberts  would 
not  watch  her,  that  she  would  not  make  any  more 
mbtakes,  that  the  ordeal  would  soon  be  oyer.  The 
butler  stopped  at  her  side  with  a  dish  of  olives.  .  .  . 
^*  I  say,  Graighton,  are  you  listening  to  me  or 
not  ?"  With  a  start,  Ted  turned  toward  his  host. 
He  had  not  been  listening.  He  had  not  been  paying 
attention.  How  could  he,  when  directly  opposite 
him,  before  all  the  guests,  his  wife  was  taking 
olives  with  a  fork  !  Violet  glanced  up  and  saw  the 
look  of  horror  in  his  eyes.  She  crimsoned,  became 
embarrassed.  But  though  Mr.  Brandon  seemed 
mUdlv  surprised  and  Mn.  Roberts  seemed  very 
near  the  verge  of  smiling,  the  incident  was  smoothed 
over  and  conversation  l^gan  once  again. 

For  Ted,  the  evening  was  irretrievably  spmled. 
He  knew  that  the  othen  were  watching  \  iofet  and 
him,  reading  in  their  embarrassment  tneir  lack  of 
social  knowledge,  condemning  them  as  ill-bred  and 
uncultured.  But  when  the  ladies  rose  from  table 
to  retire  to  the  drawing-room,  and  he  rose  to  fol- 
low, he  knew  by  the  amused  glances  of  the  others 
that  they  had  hopeleaslv  failed,  that  they  had 
socially  disgraced  tnemselves. 

He  wasn^t  surprised,  then,  when  Mr.  Brandon 
remarked,  after  the  other  guests  had  left  and 
Violet  had  stepped  into  the  next  room  for  her 
wraps.  **  I'm  sorry,  Creighton,  but  I've  decided 
to  consider  Roberts  for  the  vacancy.  I  need  a  man 
whose  social  position  is  assured,  who  can  meet  men 
iif  any  position  on  their  own  footing.  The  ex- 
ecutives in  our  company  must  be  able  to  make  a 
good  impression  wherever  they  go,  and  they  must 


be  the  type  of  men  one  instinctively 
trusts  ana  respects." 

An  Opportunity  is  Lost 

At  home  that  night.  Violet  re- 
fused to  be  comfortM.  "  It  was  all 
my  fault — 1  have  spoiled  your  best 
chance,"  she  cried.  But  Ted  knew 
that  he  was  as  much  to  blame  as 
she. 

**  Another  chance  U  bound  to  oome,"  he 
aaid,  *'  and  well  be  ready  for  it.  I'm  i 
to  buy  a  rdiable,  authoritative  boME 
etiquette  at  once. ' ' 

It  was  only  when  the  fiunous  Book  of 
Btiqttette  waa  in  her  hands,  and  ahe  aaw 
how  eaay  it  waa  to  acquire  the  aodal 
knowledge,  the  social  poise  and  dignity  they 
needed,  that  Vi(det  was  happy  again.  They 
would  nerer  make  embarrassinff  Unnders 
lever  be  hu 


again.    They  would  never 

again.    Here  was  the   very    information 

they  needed— dear,    definite,  interesting 

information  that  told  them  Just  what  to  do, 

say,  write  and  wear  on  all  occasions,  nnder 

all  cooditiooa. 

Ted    and  Violet  read  parU  of  *the  Book  of   Etiquette 

together  every  evenfaig.    It  revealed  to  them  aU  the  mi»- 

takes  they  had  made  at  the  Brandon  home  and  tokl  them 

exactiy  what  they  shonM  have  done.    It  was  positively  a 

revelation  !    By  the  time  they  had  finished  that  splendid 

book  they  knew  they  would  ever  after  be  weU  poised  and  at 

eaae  even  m  the  company  of  the  moat  brilliant  celebrities  I 


The  Importance  of  the  Book 
of  Etiquette  to  YOU 

The  Book  of  Etiqnette  is  recognised  asone  of  the  most 
dependable  and  upto-date  authorities  on  the  conduct  of 
good  society.  It  has  shown  thousands  of  men  and  women 
how  to  meet  embai  rassing  moments  with  calm  dignity,  how 
to  be  always  at  ease,  how  to  do,  say,  write  and  wear  always 
what  is  absolutely  correct.  It  has  made  it  possible  for  peo- 
]rfe  everywhere  to  master  quickly  the  secrets  of  social  charm, 
enabling  them  to  mingle  with  the  moat  hi|^y. cultured  peo- 
ple and  feel  entirely  at  ease. 

In  the  Book  of  Etiquette,  now  poblislied  in  two  hurge 
libnury  volumes,  you  wul  find  valuable  and  interesting  infor- 
mation on  every  question  of  social  import.  The  entue  sub* 
ject  of  etiquette  te  covered  completely,  exhaustively.  Noth- 
ing is  omitted,  nothing  forgotten.  Every  phase  of  etiquette 
has  been  brought  up  to  date,  and  no  detail,  no  matter  how 
slight,  has  been  omitted. 

Five-Day  FREE  Examination 

We  would  like  to  send  you  the  famous  Book  of  Etiquette 
free  for  5  days,  so  that  you  can  examhie  it  at  leisure  in  your 
own  home.  Tliere  is  no  obligation,  no  cost  to  you.  Simply 
fill  in  the  coupon  and  mail  it  to  us  at  once.  The  complete, 
two-volume  set  of  the  Book  of  Etiquette  will  be  promptiy 
sent  to  you,  and  you  have  the  privilege  of  examining  and 
reading  it  at  our  expense  for  5  days. 

The  Book  of  Etiquette  is  piibliaiied  in  two  handsome  li- 
brary volumes,  bound  in  doth  and  richly  decorated  in  gold. 
Each  volume  contains  faiterestiiig  and  valuable  hiformatiou 
that  will  be  of  permanent  use  to  yon— whenever  you  oome 
hito  contact  with  men  and  women.  I>on*t  overtook  this  op- 
portunity to  examine  this  remarkable  set  without  cost — 
maO  the  coupon  NOW. 

Within  the  5-day  examination  period,  decide  whether  or 
not  you  want  to  keep  the  Book  of  Etiquette.  You  have  tiie 
privilege  of  retnmhig  the  set  to  us  within  the  5  days,  or  keep- 
ing it  and  sendhig  us  only  $3.60  in  full  payment.  Nelson 
DouWeday,  Inc.,  Dept.  41,  Oyster  Bay,  L.  1.,  N.  Y. 


Nelson  Doubled  ay.  Inc. 

Dept.  41.  Oystor  Bay.  L.  I..  N.  Y. 

Without  money  hi  advance,  or  oblintion  on  my  part, 
send  me  tiie  two-volume  set  of  the  Book  of  Etiquette. 
Within  a  days  I  will  either  return  the  books  or  send  you 
only  $a.SO  in  full  payment.  It  is  understood  that  I  am  not 
obligated  to  keep  tiie  books  if  I  am  not  delighted  with  them. 


Na 


Address. . 


D 


Check  this  square  if  you  want  .these  books  with 
beautiful  full  leather  binding  at  five  dollars 
with  5  days'  examiuation  Drivilese. 
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''I  Now  Hear 
Clearly 
You,  Too, 
Can  Hear ! 

500,000  satisfied  nsers 
have  testified  to  won- 
derful results  obtained 
from  the  **  Aconsticon/*  We  therefore 
feel  perfectly  safe  in  nrging  every  deaf 
person,  without  a  penny  of  expense  and 
entirely  at  our  risk.,  to  accept  the 

1922  ACOUSTICON 

For  10  Days'  FREE  TRIAL 
No  Deposit  —  No  Expense 

Just  write  myiag  that  yoa  are  hard  of  hearing 
and  will  try  the  •*  Acouaticon."  The  trial  will 
not  cost  yoa  one  cent,  for  we  even  pay  deliveiy 
charges. 

WAPNfltf/!  f  There  is  no  good  reason 
TfillUlIriu!  why  everyone  should  not 
make  as  liberal  a  trial  offer  as  we  do,  so  do  not 
send  money  for  any  instruznent  for  the  deaf  until 
you  have  tried  it. 

I'he  *'  Acousticon  "  has  improvements  and  pat- 
ented features  wliich  cannot  be  duplicated,  so  no 
matter  what  yon  have  tried  in  the  past  send  for 
your  free  trial  of  the  **  Acouaticon  "  today  and 
convince  yourself —yon  alone  to  decide. 

DICTOGRAPH  PRODUCTS  CORP. 
1303  Candler  Bids..  220  W.  42d  St.  N.  Y.  Qtj 


Selected   Gospel  Hymns 

new  book  just  issued.  271  Hymns  and  Scripture  Readings 
selected  from  the  famous 

lOODT  &  SANKET  GOSPEL  HYMNS  1  lo6 

A  handy  volume  in  durable  cloth  binding. 

•50  uer  100  Carriage  extra 

Ue  BIglow  A  Main  Co.,  156  5th  Awe,,  N.  Y. 

DEKA  PARSEC 

By  Louis  Molnar 

ead  these  refreshing  and  fascinating  dia- 
gue  essays,  where  fiction  serves  philosophy, 
id  twenty  interesting  themes  are  developed. 

PHem  St.  SO,  posfa#»  prepaid 
GRAFTON  PUBI«ISHING  CORPORATION 
N>  Lankershlm  Bnlldlmc,  I«os  Angeles,  Cal. 

nsB«  5  Pond  Bag  of  S1 15 

Vjjanc^  from  grower  by  Prepaid  Paroels 
Post  to  voor  door.    More  and  better 
peanuts  tluui  99  will  buy  at  stands  or 
rtores.    Along  with  Recipe  Book  tell- 
ing of  over  60  ways  to  use  them  as 
foods,    we  guarantee  prompt  delivery 

BSfSSo'faS^itiS."*'*''''^  ''"'^^ 

EASTERN  PEANCTCa.  I3A.  EERTFORD^RC 


The  Vapor 
Treatment 
for  Coughs 
and  Colds 

The  time  for  Vapo-Gresolene  is  at  the  first  indica- 
tion of  a  cold  or  sore  throat,  which  are  so  of  teu 
the  warnings  of  dangerous  compucations. 
Simple  to  use:  you  Just  Hght  the  little  temp  that  vapor- 
izes the  Cresolene  and  place  it  near  the  bed  at  night. 

The  soothing  antiseptic  vapor  is  breatlied  all  night, 
making:  breathinic  easy,  relieving  the  cough 
aud  easing  the  sore  throat  and  congested  chest. 

Cresolene  is  recommended  for  Whooping: 
Couffrh. ,  Spasmodic  Cronp,  Influenxa, 
Bronchitis,  Couirhs  and  Nasal  Catarrh. 
lUi  germicidal  qualities  make  it  a  reliable  protection 
when  Uiese  diseases  are  epidemic  It  gives  great 
relief  in  Asthma. 

Cresolene  has  been  recommended  and  used  for  the  post 

43  years.  The  benefit  derived  from  ft  is  unquestionable. 

SoM  kr  dnugbis.  Send  itr  aeicriplive  booklet  31. 
Tlie  VAPOCRESOLENE  CO..  C2  CortlaadI  St..  New  Yerk. 
5r  i.«s— M!l-  RM-.^  Moalreal.  Caaada. 
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It  Is  This  Way 

IF  the  people  and  the  Administration 
believe  that  the  great  Harding  vote 
was  to  "  scrap  "  the  League  imd  likewise 
any  effective  association  of  nations,  then 
scrapped  they  wiD  be,  and  behind  the 
splendid  achievement  of  disarmament 
there  will  be  no  enforcing  power.  But 
if  President  Harding  and  our  national 
leaders  come^to  know  or  to  believe  the 
truth  that  the  vote  was  to  go  in  one  or 
the  other  Americanized,  then  we  will  go 
in.  It  is  the  American  way  to  yield  to 
the  will  of  the  majority.  But  if  the  man- 
date is  misunderstood,  all  goes  wrong. 
That  is  why  **The  Great  Deception," 
by  Samuel  Colcord,  "Bringing  into  the 
Light  the  Real  Meaning  and  Mandate 
of  the  Harding  Vote  as  to  Peace,"  is  not 
a  post  mortem.  It  deals  with  the  most 
practical  and  vital  question  of  the  hour — 
aquestion  upon  therightdecision  of  which 
may  hang  peace  or  war,  the  future  of  civ- 
ilization and  the 'immeasurable  interests 
of  mankind.  By  a  masterful  marshalling 
of  irresistiblefactsitestablishes  the  truth, 
as  Dr.  Arnold  Bennett  Hallsays,"  beyond 
the  peradventure  of  a  doubt"  William 
Allen  White  says,  **It  telb  the  truth 
which  American  statesmen  mustaocept." 
Bay  it  to-day.  $1.50  Everywhere 
or  of  the  Publishers 
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TEACHERS'    AQENCIES 

The  Pratt  Teachers  Agency 

70  Fifth  Avenne,  New  York 

Recommends  teasers  to  ooUegesjmbllc  and  private  schools. 
Advises  parents  about  schoolsr  Wm.  O.  Pratt,  Mgr. 

SCHOOLS    AND    COtLEQES 


kmfimn 


WALNUT    HILL    SCHOOL 

23  Hisrhland  St.,  Natick,  Mass.  A  College  Prepata. 

tor>'8cliool  for  Girls    17  miles  from  Boston.  "v^^ 

Mlaa  Conant,  MIbb  Bigelow,  Principals 


WANTED  IN 


•  are  enploTMchmdrA  of  woinwi  in  •very  < 
of  bank  work,  eren  up  Co  eubier.  The  work  •.  mmw 


Gnrdenine,  Farming  and  Poultry  Husbandry,  the  newnro- 
..  (eMion  f or  women.  School  of  Horticulture,  Ambler,  Pa.. 
situated  in  beautiful  open^country,  18  miles  from  ]^l»! 
delphia.  Two  veiir  Dioloma  Course  entrance  January  17, 1922. 
Thorough  training  fai  theory  and  practice.  Unusual  pom. 
tions  obtainable  upon  graduation.  Short  spring  and  summer 
courses.    Curculars.    Slizabbth  Ijoohton  LJo,  Director. 


TRAININQ  SCHOOLS    FOR   NURSES 

St  John's  Riverside  Hospital  Training 
^  School  for  Norses 

YONKCRS,    NEW  YORK 

Registered  in  New  Tork  Btote,  offers  a  2X  jaars*  oourM— 
as  general  training  to  refined,  educated  women.  Reqnirei. 
menta  one  year  high  acliool  or  its  eouivalent.  Apf^to  the 
Directress  of  Nunes,  Yonkera.  New  Toric 


Sale  Closes  March  30!S|r|^^ 
World's  Best  BooksUilitf 


The  prioeleM  treamire  of  the  world*a  greatest  litenttnre  is  offered  to  you  at  a  price  so 
trifling  yoo*n  never  miae  it.  The  close  of  onr  last  sale  broaght  such  a  deluge  of  retiuesta 
f or  a  repetitkni  that  we  TirtoaUy  are  forced  to  announce  another  great  sale.  This  Sale 
win  end— promptly  and  poeitiyely— at  12  o'clock  March  30.  By  mailing  your  order  before 
midnight  of  March  30,  you  can  get  any  of  the  famous  books  listed  below  for  only  10c  eadi. 
After  March  30,  the  regulariy  advertised  price  of  25  cents  a  copy  will  prevail.    Enormous 


production  has  made  the  ten-cent  price  possible  for  introductory  purposes.  It  will  not  I 
practicable  to  contuiue  the  rate  permanently,  however.  Get  your  order  in  bef6r«  Marc 
30.  Seise  an  opportunity  that  mav  never  be  repeated.  Order  as  few  or  as  many  of  thei 
Appeal  Library  volumes  as  you  please.  Specify  the  books  by  numbers.  For  instance, 
you  want  "  Carmen,"  write  down  "21."  We  handle  all  book  orders  by  numbers  to  apec 
up  deliveries. 
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ice  of  the  North  swelled  the  inundation. 
Terroc  stricken  men  and  women  fled  to 
higher  ground,  but  the  water  followed 
faster,  and  where  the  peaceful  valley  had 
been  there  was  a  blank,  silent  sea.  and 
nothing  more. 

Did  any  fugitives  escape  this  wholesale 
destruction  ?  Were  their  memories  of  those 


ments  of  knowledge  which  we  busy  modern 
folks  have  picked  up  here  and  there  in  our 
education  and  reading.  All  that  we  read 
in  school ;  all  that  we  read  in  fugitive  books ; 
all  the  events  of  the  day's  news— these  find 
their  place  and  relationship  in  the  great 
story  of  humanity's  progress,  told  by  the 
greatest  modern  story  teller. 
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"Outline  of  History" 

Now  Offered  You  at  One-Third  the  Original  Price 


Perhaps  you  think  the  Roman  Empire  existed  long  ago — per- 
haps you  think  of  the  old  Greek  and  Roman  civilization  as 
"  Ancient  History." 

Not  a  bit  of  it  Compared  with  the  many  centuries  of  life  that 
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A   NEW  DEAL  IN  CHINA 

CtilNA  is  in  a  chaotic  condition. 
Roughly  speaking,  the  country  is 
at  present  under  the  control  of 
several  governments  and  dictatorships — 
the  main  Federal  Government,  control- 
ling most  of  the  provinces,  with  its  his- 
toric capital  at  Peking;  the  Southern 
Government,  controlling  one,  two,  or 
three  provinces,  with  its  capital  at  Can- 
ton; and  at  least  one  Middle  China  mili- 
tary dictatorship. 

Under  these  conditions,  the  establish- 
ment of  a  c(falition  Cabinet  at  Peking 
would  seem  to  be  wise.  The  President 
of  China  has  asked  Liang  Shi-yi  to  be- 
come Prime  Minister,  in  succession  to 
Chin  Yun-peng.  Even  if  Chinese  lib- 
erals believe  that  Chin  has  been  guilty 
of  peculations  and  the  sale  of  offices, 
they  may  not  altogether  welcome  the 
new  Premier.  He  is  supposed  to  have 
inspired  Yuan  Shi-kai's  attempt  to  cre- 
ate himself  Emperor  some  years  ago. 
But  probably  conservatives  rather  than 
liberals  are  in  the  majority  in  Parlia- 
ment '(all  appointments  requiring  the 
sanction  of  both  houses  of  the  Legisla- 
ture). The  new  Premier  has  been 
called  a  master  of  political  manipula- 
tion; that  quality  would  appear  to  be 
rather  necessary  in  China  just  now. 
Doubtless  also  his  experience  as  Direc- 
tor of  Railways,  Minister  of  Finance, 
and  Director  of  Maritime  Customs  will 
stand  him  in  good  stead  in  forming 
Government  policies  with  regard  to  rail- 
way, banking,  and  tariff  matters. 

In  forming  the  coalition  Cabinet 
Liang  has  secured  the  adhesion  of  some 
powerful  reactionary  military  chieftains, 
governors  and  ex-governors  of  prov- 
inces and  masters  of  provincial  bodies 
of  troops,  which  have  been  moved  about 
with  surprising  independence  of  the 
Federal  Government.  It  remains  to  be 
seen  whether  he  can  secure  the  services, 
as  Ministers,  of  well-known  liberals  (he 
is  making  a  strenuous  endeavor  in  that 
direction),  so  that  the  Cabinet  will  be 
as  far  as  possible  centralized  and  truly 
representative. 

More  or  less  independent  and  irre- 
sponsible fiscal  and  military  provincial 
government  in  China  has  always  been  a 
crying  evil.  At  the  same  time  the  lack 
of  law  and  order  in  isolated  regions  has 
doubtless  been  accentuated  in  the  recent 
despatches  from  China  to  the  detriment 
of  the  regions  where  law  and  order  pre- 
vail. Competent  Chinese  authorities 
even  maintain  that  a  comparison  of  the 
amount  of  crime  and  violence  to  per- 
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sons  and  property  in  China  with  that  in 
other  countries  would  not  be  to  China's 
disadvantage.  Could  China,  they  add, 
be  relieved,  first,  of  existing  limitations 
upon  her  powers;  second,  of  violations 
of  her  sovereign  rights  by  other  na- 
tions; and,  third,  permitted  through  her 
maritime  customs  to  obtain  needed 
revenue,  she  might  be  able  to  correct 
existing  conditions. 

IRELAND'S  DECISIVE  HOUR 

WITH  the  beginning  of  the  year  the 
Dail  Eireann  took  up  for  action 
the  decision  as  to  whether  the  Irish 
Free  State  shall  exist  or  the  dream  of 
an  absolute  Irish  Republic  be  continued 
with  all  the  wretched  irregular  slaying 
and  burning  involved.  The  reports  from 
the  Dail  are  that  the  vote  will  be  close; 
the  reports  from  thfB  people  of  Ireland 
are  that  they  wish  to  ratify  the  treaty; 
one  despatch  of  January  2  says  that 
"ratification  is  supported  by  pronounce- 
ments of  the  Irish  bishops  and  by  reso- 
lutions not  only  of  public  representative 
bodies  but  of  important  units  in  the 
Sinn  Fein  organization." 
One  Irishman  who  has  stood  for  many 


years  for  a  common-sense  view  of  the 
Irish  question  has  Just  reached  Amer- 
ica. Sir  Horace  Plunkett  believes  in  a 
united  Ireland  and  an  independent  gov- 
ernment within  the  Empire.  More  than 
any  other  one  man  he  has  worked  for 
agricultural  co-operation.  His  moderate 
and  hopeful  ideas  as  to  the  present  situ- 
ation, as  given  to  the  press  here  on  his 
arrival,  are  well  worth  heeding.  Sir 
Horace  said: 

So  far  as  the  Irish  question  relates 
to  the  old  conflict  between  England 
and  Ireland  I  believe  it  is  to  be  bur- 
ied. When  Ulster  is  no  longer  an 
issue  in  British  party  politics,  there 
will  be  a  wholly  new  spirit  in  Ireland 
in  regard  to  this  difl!iculty.  The  big- 
ger issue  was  settled  because  an 
overwhelming  public  opinion  de- 
manded its  settlement.  The  lesser 
issue  will  be  settled  for  the  additional 
reason  that  it  is  every  Irishman's 
wish  that  it  should  be. 

The  treaty  itself  will  be  ratified. 
Even  if  Dail  Eireann  cannot  on  ac- 
count of  the  pledges  of  its  members 
to  an  Irish  republic  agree  to  another 
form  of  government  it  will  have  to 
consult  the  people,  and  they  will  be 
for  the  treaty.  The  terms  of  the 
treaty  are  substantially  thcpe  that  I 
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have  advocated  for  the  last  two  and 
a  half  years. 

The  immediate  future  of  Ireland 
hangs  in  the  balance  as  the  new  year 
begins.  Its  security  rests  largely  on  the 
willingness  of  the  Irish  people  to  agree 
with  the  view  above  expressed. 

THE  ISLAND  OF   HAITI 

THE  island  of  Haiti  is  an^  increasingly 
important  outpost  of  this  country. 
It  is  a  large  island  about  the  size  of 
Maine.  The  eastern  part  we  know  as 
Santo  Domingo;  the  western  part  re- 
tains the  name  Haiti.  The  eastern  part 
is  ruled  by  Spanish  Negroes;  the  west- 
ern part  by  French  Negroes. 

There  has  always  been  political  chaos 
in  the  Island.  But  about  sixteen  years 
ago  there  was  such  financial  chaos  in 
Santo  Domingo  and  the  foreign  credit- 
ors were  so  menacing  that  the  Domini- 
can Government  asked  ours  to  establish 
a  financial  protectorate.  Under  the  en- 
suing treaty  the  United  States  now  col- 
lects Dominican  customs,  pays  out  the 
money  so  receivedfto wards  canceling  the 
debts  of  Santo  Domingo,  and  turns  the 
remainder  over  to  the  Dominican  Gov- 
ernment. 

The  financial  relations  between  the 
Haitian  Republic  and  its  chief  creditors 
— France.  Germany,  England — have 
been  menacing.  In  the  interests  both 
of  the  Haitian  Republic  and  its  foreign 
creditors,  it  became  necessary  for  us  to 
attempt  to  repeat  in  the  western  part  of 
the  island  what  had  been  a  success  in 
the  eastern  part.  American  officers, 
therefore,  .took  charge  of  the  Haitian 
custom  houses. 

There  has  been  friction  in  Haiti  both 
with  Spanish  and  with  French  Negroes. 
Stories  became  current  of  blunders,  and 
even  of  outrages,  committed  in  the 
course  of  American  administration.  Ac- 
cordingly the  United  States  Senate  re- 
cently sent  a  commission  to  the  island 
consisting  of  Senators  McCormick, 
Jones,  Oddie,  and  Pomerene,  the  first  be- 
ing chairman.  The  Commission  has 
now  returned,  and  its  chairman  has 
made  a  preliminary  report. 

As  regards  Haiti,  while  he  recom- 
mends that  there  should  be  no  with- 
drawal of  the  Marines  now  policing  that 
country,  he  properly  insists  that  not 
only  the  Marines  but  also  our  civilian 
representatives  should  be  in  sympathy 
with  the  Haitian  people.  Coupled  with 
this  is  a  reminder  to  the  Haitians  that 
they  should  show  like  co-operation  in 
maintaining  cordial  relations. 

As  to  the  charges  of  brutality  against 
our  marines,  the  Commission  declines 
to  make  any  statement  before  further 
sifting  the  charges.  It  recommends  the 
appointment  of  a  High  Commissioner, 
to  whom  both  civil  and  military  authori- 
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ties  should  report;  it  declares  for  the 
continuance  of  our  treaty  with  Haiti 
and  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Ameri- 
can civil  staff  there.  A  loan  is  urged 
so  that  Haiti  may  pay  her  debts  to 
European  countries  on  more  advanta- 
geous terms  and  so  that  the  Just  claims 
of  Haitian  citizens  against  their  own 
Government  may  be  promptly  met.  The 
report  adds  that  peace  and  order  have 
now  been  re-established,  that  sanitary 
work  has  cleaned  the  once  filthy  coast 
towns,  and  that  road-building  has  been 
begun. 

As  regards  Santo  Domingo,  the  pri- 
mary need  also  is  good  roads.  Not  only 
will  they  be  means  of  necessary  com- 
munication, but  they  will  reduce  the 
danger  of  revolution.  Mr.  McCormick 
deprecates  any  removal  of  American 
troops  from  Santo  Domingo  for  the  spe- 
cial reason  that  the  population  has  not 
yet  taken  steps  to  hold  elections  to  set 
up  a  proper  government.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  the  activities  of  some  small 
scattered  bands,  the  country  is  in  com- 
parative order. 

As  to  both  Haiti  and  Santo  Domingo, 
the  Commission  recommends  a  new 
loan,  the  purposes  of  the  Dominican 
loan  being  to  fund  two  preceding  loans 
and  to  secure  funds  necessary  for  high- 
way building. 

THE   CLEVELAND  PLAN  WORKS 

LATELY  we  spoke  of  the  crisis  in  the 
relations  of  the  garment  workers* 
industry  in  Cleveland  to  the  excellent 
"Cleveland  plan."  This  plan  has  been 
in  operation  for  two  years  and  has  been 
called  "a  miracle  in  modern  industry." 
We  are  extremely  glad  now  to  report 
that  harmony  has  been  obtained  in  the 


Industry  and  that  the  industrial  plan  is 
going  on  successfully. 

A  thoroughly  well  informed  Cleveland 
correspondent  informs  us  that  both 
sides  have  again  shown  the  spirit  of 
mutual  confidence  •  and  the  readiness 
to  compromise  that  have  developed 
through  the  consideration  of  their  Joint 
problems  and  the  daily  adjustment  of 
disputes.  They  will  retain  the  impar- 
tial machinery  which  is  the  first  essen- 
tial of  both  peace  and  progress,  and  un- 
der the  general  supervision  of  the  ref- 
erees and  their  representative,  the  Im- 
partial Chairman,  the  forward-looking 
experiments  of  standards  of  production, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  a  guaranty  of 
employment  on  the  other  hand,  will  be 
continued.    He  adds: 

The  principle  of  week  work  is  re- 
affirmed in  the  new  agreement.  I^ 
July  1,  1922,  all  departments  must 
either  be  on  the  basis  of  production 
standards  or  be  put  on  straight  week 
work.  Another  forward  step  has 
been  taken  toward  the  solution  of  one 
more  important  and  complicated 
problem — the  so-called  "outside  shop," 
the  contractor  or  submanufacturer 
who  makes  certain  garments  for  the 
large  manufacturers.  A  joint  com- 
mittee of  the  union  and  the  Manufac- 
turers* Association  is  to  study  the 
whole  question  of  the  development 
and  proper  functioning  of  the  out- 
side shops  in  Cleveland.  Meanwhile 
the  same  scale  of  wages  and  hours 
will  be  maintained  as  is  required  in 
the  large  factories.  In  these  smaller 
shops,  too,  the  strike  and  lockout  will 
be  forbidden,  and  all  disputes  will 
hereafter  be  determined  by  the  Im- 
partial Chairman. 

Coming  when  industrial  relations 
throughout  the  country  are  strained  or 
actually  broken,  all  parties  connected 
with  the  women's  garment  industry  in 
Cleveland  are  to  be  commended  for  their 
vision  and  courage  in  continuing  to  co- 
operate in  one  of  the  most  vital  and  far- 
reaching  industrial  experiments  of  the 
day. 

THE   FEDERAL 
ANTI-LYNCHING  BILL 

A  BILL  now  under  consideration  in 
Congress  will,  if  passed  and  then 
upheld  by  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court,  provide  serious  penalties  for  per- 
sons convicted  in  Federal  courts  of  par- 
t  icipating  in  any  mob  or  riotous  assem- 
blage by  which  a  person  is  put  to  death, 
or  who  interfere  with  an  officer  protect- 
ing a  prisoner  from  Ijrnching,  or  for  an 
official  who  refuses  to  do  his  full  duty 
within  reason  to  prevent  a  lynching  or 
arrest  persons  taking  part  in  a  lynch- 
ing. But  prosecutions  and  penalties 
apply  only  in  States  or  governmental 
divisions  of  States  which  have  denied 
the  equal  protection  of  life  guaranteed 
by  the  United  States  Constitution— that 
is,  a  State  or  subdivision  which  fails  or 
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refuses  to  protect  its  citizens  against 
mob  violence. 

A  question  at  once  arises  as  to  how 
it  is  to  be  determined  whether  a  State 
has  or  has  not  been  guilty  of  neglect  of 
duty.  The  text  of  the  bill  as  It  is  now 
before  the  lower  house  throws  no  light 
on  this  point;  apparently,  therefore,  the 
Federal  court  before  which  such  an  ac- 
tion is  brought  must  determine  the  guilt 
of  the  State  before  it  takes  up  the  evi- 
dence in  an  individual  case.  Here  may 
be  one  Constitutional  question;  another 
sure  to  be  raised  is  that  of  the  limits 
of  State  rights  and  Federal  rights. 

The  proposed  law  goes  further  than 
to  make  the  acts  above  described  fel- 
onies; it  prescribes  a  fine  of  |10,000  on 
a  county  in  which  a  person  is  lynched, 
the  sum  to  go  to  his  family,  his  parents, 
or,  if  there  is  neither,  to  the  United 
States.  The  present  bill  goes  further  by 
making  a  county  co-responsible  which 
allows  a  mob  to  take  a  person  through 
its  territory  into  another  county  where 
he  is  lynched. 

A  clause  has  been  stricken  out  from 
the  original  bill  which  would  make  an 
ofTense  against  an  alien  committed 
against  his  country's  treaty  rights  a 
crime  against  the  United  States  as  well 
as  against  the  State  where  it  took  place. 
This  would  meet  a  difficult  situation 
that  has  sometimes  arisen,  memorably 
once  in  Louisiana.  Probably  it  was 
thrown  out  as  not  germane»to  the  main 
object  of  the  bill. 

In  urging  the  passage  of  this  bill  Mr. 
Mondell,  the  Republican  leader  in  the 
House,  said: 

The  real  question  before  the  Ameri- 
can people  is:  Shall  we  as  a  people 
permit  the  world,  claiming,  as  we  do, 
to  be  the  most  enlightened  and  most 
advanced  nation,  continue  to  allow 
other  peoples  to  point  to  us  as  the 
scene  of  more  mob  violence  than  that 
which  takes  place  in  any  other  part 
of  the  world?  Undoubtedly  the  finger 
of  scorn  of  other  nations  is  now 
pointed  at  us  for  not  taking  any 
steps  to  check  the  mob  outi-ages 
which  shock  the  sensibilities  of  all 
civilized  peoples. 

Shall  we  continue  to  permit  such 
frightful  and  atrocious  crimes  as 
burning  at  the  stake  without  taking 
any  steps  to  check  their  occurrence 
and  punish  the  participants?  We  are 
convinced  that  a  vast  majority  of  the 
American  people  will  look  with  favor 
upon  any  legislation  which  tends  to 
remove  this  blot  from  our  National 
record. 

The  number  of  lynchings  is  not  di- 
minishing; 63  took  place  last  year, 
about  two-thirds  of  which  were  for  of- 
fenses other  than  assaults  upon  women; 
five  persons  were  burned  alive,  in  five 
cases  bodies  were  burned  after  death; 
since  1889,  3,307  persons  have  been 
killed  by  mob  violence. 


BOIES  PENROSE 

SKNATOR  Pkxrose,  whose  sudden  death 
at  the  age  of  sixty-one  took  place  in 
Washington  on  the  last  day  of  the  old 
year,  had  been  a  leader  and  a  forceful 
influence  in  the  Republican  party  dur- 
ing almost  or  quite  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury. His  position  as  head  of  the  Sen- 
ate's Finance  Committee  was  of  the 
highest  importance;  especially  at  the 
present  moment  it  entailed  upon  its 
chairman  wearing  and  strenuous  labor 
in  connection  with  the  shaping  of  the 
new  Tariff  and  Tax  Bills,  and  this  elTort 
undoubtedly  affected  Senator  Penrose's 
physical  condition. 

Mr.  Penrose  succeeded  Senator  Don 
Cameron  in  the  Senate  in  1897,  and  had 
been  a  member  of  his  party's  National 
Committee  for  the  last  seventeen  years 
with  the  exception  of  the  four  years  pre- 
ceding 1916. 

There  has  never  been  any  question  as 
to  Mr.  Penrose's  intellectual  ability  and 
force  as  a  manager  of  men.  He  is 
classed  by  most  people  as  an  extreme 
reactionary.  Conservative  he  undoubt- 
edly was,  and  his  view  of  public  life 
was  that  of  the  old-time  politician 
rather  than  that  of  a  progressive  states- 
man. He  had,  however,  definite  convic- 
tions as  to  political  and  industrial  ques- 
tions, and  he  was  not  of  that  type  of 
reactionary  who  would  without  con- 
science throw  aside  those  convictions  to 
play  politics,  as  the  phrase  goes.  Thus 
it  may  surprise  some  readers  to  know 
that  in  his  early  political  career  he 
helped  secure  a  reform  charter  for 
Philadelphia;  on  the  other  hand,  he  was 
charged  with  the  expenditure  of  large 
sums  and  the  merciless  exercise  of 
political  threats  in  his  first  election  as 
United  States  Senator.  It  may  surprise 
readers  also  to  know  that  in  the  period 
immediately  preceding  the  Republican 
Convention  of  1916  Mr.  Penrose  was  in 
favor  of  the  nomination  of  Theodore 
Roosevelt  as  President  by  the  Republi- 
can party.  This  was  not  because  he  had 
forgotten  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  had  often 
charged  him  with  being  an  unscrupu- 
lous representative  of  capitalistic  inter- 
ests, nor  was  it  altogether  inconsistent 
with  his  former  bitter  antagonism  to 
Mr.  Roosevelt;  it  was  because  he 
wanted  harmony  and  peace  within  the 
party.  Mr.  Roosevelt,  though  in  fre- 
quent opposition  to  the  Pennsylvania 
Senator,  had  great  respect  for  his  men- 
tal power. 

In  his  legislative  views  Senator  Pen- 
rose was  naturally,  from  his  State  con- 
nection and  economic  associations,  a 
leading  advocate  of  a  strong  protective 
tariff.  He  was  a  member  of  several  im- 
portant Senate  committees.  He  opposed 
the  Wilson  Peace  Treaty,  fought  the 
Prohibition  Amendment,  and  was  influ- 


ential  in  the  nomination  of  President 
Harding. 

A   HEROIC  ADVENTURE 

PHYSICAL  heroism  for  the  public  bene- 
fit is  not  confined  to  the  battlefields 
of  great  wars.  We  have  just  learned  of 
an  extraordinary  adventure  of  a  scien- 
tist connected  with  the  American  Mu- 
seum of  Natural  History,  of  New  York 
City,  which  deser\'es  to  be  recorded  with 
some  of  the  feats  of  the  European  War. 

George  K.  Cherrie  has  been  conduct- 
ing natural  histdry  explorations  in 
tropical  America  since  1884.  It  was  his 
wide  experience,  his  success  in  handling 
problems  of  transportation  and  in  es- 
tablishing desirable  relations  with  the 
natives,  that  led  the  authorities  of  the 
Natural  History  Museum  to  send  him 
as  the  Museum's  representative  with 
Colonel  Roosevelt  on  the  famous  trip 
down  the  River  of  Doubt  in  1913. 
Cherrie  was  in  command  in  1921  of  a 
Museum  expedition  collecting  birds  and 
mammals  in  southwestern  Ecuador  near 
the  Peruvian  line.  At  seven  o'clock  on 
a  September  morning  the  accidental  dis- 
charge of  his  shotgun,  held  in  his  left 
hand  while  he  was  retrieving  a  bird 
with  his  right,  sent  a  charge  of  number 
eight  shot  through  *his  right  forearm, 
severing  the  ulna.  Such  ineffective  first- 
aid  treatment  as  could  be  given  so  seri- 
ous a  wound  was  at  once  applied,  and 
as  soon  as  animals  could  be  secured 
Cherrie  started  for  the  port  of  Santa 
Rosa,  distant  eighty-five  miles,  where  he 
aimed  to  catch  the  weekly  steamer  for 
Guayaquil.  The  pain  occasioned  by  his 
wound  was  so  excruciating  that  he  was 
unable  to  ride  on  the  level  or  down  hill, 
and  consequently  walked  all  the  way  ex- 
cept up  grade.  The  trip  included  the 
ascent  and  descent  of  a  mountain  eight 
thousand  feet  in  height.  He  was  able 
to  get  very  little  to  eat,  and  was  assured 
by  the  sympathetic  natives  he  encoun- 
tered that,  as  he  was  mortally  wounded, 
why  eat  at  all!  He  finally  reached 
Santa  Rosa  three  hours  after  the  boat 
had  left,  but  his  party  started  after  it 
in  a  canoe  and  caught  it  farther  down 
the  river.  Until  he  reached  the  steamer 
he  was  unable  to  sleep. 

When  he  arrived  at  Guayaquil,  four 
days  after  the  accident,  his  arm  was  as 
large  as  his  leg  and  so  gangrenous  that 
his  life  was  despaired  of.  But  an  opera- 
tion was  performed,  and  he  improved 
enough  so  that  he  could  come  back  to 
the  United  States.  He  is  here  now,  and 
the  physicians  hold  out  hope  that  he 
will  ultimately  recover  the  use  of  his 
arm. 

The  pluck  and  determination  shown 
by  a  man  who  could  walk  in  such  a  con- 
dition to  a  dressing  station  for  four 
days  is  eloquent  testimony  of  the  stock 
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work  of  these  masters.  Good  examples 
of  Nattier  and  Vestler  will  please  the 
lovers  of  these  painters  of  the  fair 
ladies  of  the  ancien  regime. 


EGYPT 


PORTRAIT  OF  A  HAN,  BY  MORONI.      LENT  TO  THE  METROPOLITAN    MUSEUM   OF   ART 
BY    CHARLES    CHAUNCEY   8TILLMAN 


of    which    our   American   scientific   ex- 
plorers are  made.    All  honor  to  them! 

A  NOTABLE  COLLECTION  OF 
OLD  MASTERS 

THE  increasing  worth  from  an  art 
standpoint  of  the  collections  of  the 
Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  in  New 
York  City,  as  well  as  their  magnitude, 
is  indicated  by  the  inconspicuousness  of 
a  collection  of  excellent  pictures  now  on 
exhibition  there,  which  are  lent  by  Mr. 
C.  C.  Stillman  in  memory  of  his  father, 
James  Stillman.  Amid  the  vast  galler- 
ies of  the  Museum  one  must  search  and 
inquire  to  find  these  gems  gathered  by 
the  well-known  banker  and  art  patron. 
The  connoisseur,  the  critic,  and  the  or- 
dinary lover  of  good  pictures  will  be 
well  rewarded,  however,  for  the  trouble 
involved  in  finding  them,  scattered  as 
they    are    in    several    rooms   according 


to  their  subject.  The  dozen  paintings 
(one  of  which  is  reproduced  above) 
represent  old  masters  of  the  Dutch, 
Spanish,  French,  and  Italian  schools. 
The  richly  colored  portrait  by  Rem- 
brandt of  his  son  Titus  is  a  notable  ex- 
ample of  the  great  Dutch  master,  warm 
in  tone  and  characteristically  virile  and 
spontaneous  in  style.  Prancia's  "St. 
Barbara"  presents  a  more  feminine  as- 
pect of  the  patron  saint  of  the  soldier 
than  the  masterpiece  by  Palma  Vecchio 
in  Venice,  but  one  well  worth  studying. 
Pontormo's  "Halberdier"  makes  an  in- 
teresting companion  piece  to  the  St. 
Barbara.  Two  full-length  portraits  by 
Moroni  will  attract  special  attention  on 
account  of  the  skill  with  which  their 
neutral  color  scheme  is  handled  by  this 
master  of  portraiture.  Religious  paint- 
ings by  Murillo.  TIepolo,  and  Boccaccio 
Boccaccino  form  notable  examples  of  the 


FOREIGN  newspaper  despatches 
have  been  reporting  serious  riot- 
ing, looting,  and  other  disorders  of 
a  revolutionary  character  in  Cairo, 
Egypt.  These  indicate  that  the  British 
endeavors  to  carry  on  an  Egyptian  pro- 
tectorate in  the  spirit  in  which  it  has 
approached  Ireland  and  has  successfully 
created  a  new  nation  out  of  South 
Africa  are  neither  understood  nor  appre- 
ciated by  certain  elements  among  the 
Egyptians. 

The  story  of  Egypt  is  a  dramatic  one. 
With  the  possible  exception  of  China  it 
has  had  a  longer  unbroken  national  his- 
tory than  any  other  country  known-  to 
man,  most  of  which  time  it  has  suffered 
the  pangs  and  perils  of  an  outrageous 
despotism.  Those  who  still  continue  to 
read  the  Old  Testament  will  recall  the 
despotism  of  the  early  dynasties.  In 
modern  times  the  Turks  have  taken 
over  the  autocratic  scepter  of  the 
Pharaohs.  When  the  Suez  Canal  waa 
built,  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century,, 
the  Turks  were  in  control  of  southern 
Egypt  and  savage  Sudanese  dominated 
the  Province  of  Sudan.  For  the  welfare 
of  the  entire  civilized  world  It  was 
essential  that  civilized  agents  should 
administer  and  protect  the  Suez  Canal 
as  a  great  international  highway  of 
travel.  Therefore  a  joint  British  and 
French  protectorate  was'  established 
over  Egypt.  But  joint-stock  companies 
are  never  successful  in  government  ad- 
ministration. The  partnership  between 
England,  Germany,  and  the  United 
States  failed  in  Samoa;  the  partnership 
between  England  and  France  failed  in 
Egypt.  France  therefore  withdrew  on 
terms  which  were  mutually  satisfactory 
to  her  and  to  Great  Britain,  and  for  a 
generation  Egypt  has  been  a  British  pro- 
tectorate. 

The  value  of  this  protectorate  to  the 
Egyptians  themselves  and  to  the  world 
at  ^ large  is  incalculable.  The  fellahin^ 
or  peasant  farmers,  of  Egypt  have  never\ 
been  so  prosperous  or  so  familiar  with 
Justice  and  order  as  they  have  been  un- 
der British  rule.  Schools  and  hospitals 
have  been  established;  the  characteris- 
tic and  terrible  eye  disease  has  been 
restricted  and  controlled;  the  river  Nile 
has  been  dammed  and  its  flood  waters,, 
which  used  to  destroy  innumerable 
crops,  have  been  regulated  and  made  a 
blessing  instead  of  a  menace;  the  Sudan 
has  been  civilized.  But  there  are  mis- 
guided Egyptians,  as  there  are  mis- 
guided Americans/' wtiaJ;hijik^  that  what 
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is  called  self-determination  is  more  im- 
portant than  health,  education,  justice, 
and  family  life. 

These  self-determinationists,  there- 
fore, began  to  fight  the  British  govern- 
mental administration  by  assassination. 
They  murdered  in  1910  Boutros  Pasha, 
the  Prime  Minister  of  Egypt,  who  was 
himself  a  native  Egyptian.  Fortunately, 
Great  Britain  suppressed  this  Bolshevik 
uprising  with  a  firm  hand.  We  say  for- 
tunately, because  if  the  revolutionists 
had  got  control  Egypt  would  have  been 
successfully  invaded  by  the  Turks  under 
German  leadership  during  the  World 
War,  the  Suez  Canal  would  have  been 
cut,  the  East  would  thus  have  been 
separated  from  the  Western  theater  of 
war,  and  the  war  might  have  been  won 
by  Germany. 

Recently,  with  most  commendable  mo- 
tives, English  Liberals  have  been  urging 
a  greater  degree  of  self-government  for 
Egypt,  although  it  has  now  a  very  large 
degree  of  self-government.  Viscount 
Milner,  who  has  been  exceedingly  suc- 
cessful as  a  colonial  administrator  of 
South  Africa,  was  therefore  sent  to 
Egypt  and  reported  a  plan  to  the  British 
Foreign  Office  for  a  very  large  with- 
drawal from  Egypt  of  the  English  Gov- 
ernment administration.  Because  this 
plan  was  not  radical  enough  to  suit  the 
ideas  of  Egyptian  visionaries  and  Egyp- 
tian revolutionaries  a  protest  has  been 
made  against  it  in  the  form  of  the  riots 
and  uprising  which  have  recently  been 
taking  place.  The  rioters,  like  the  ex- 
treme Sinn  Feiners  in  Ireland,  want  a 
republic  or  nothing,  ignorant  or  forget- 
ful of  the  fact  that  republics  are  not 
made  by  thfe  stroke  of  a  pen,  but  are  the 
product  of  long  evolutionary  processes. 

The  Cairo  riots  indicate  how  danger- 
ous it  would  be  for  Great  Britain  to 
withdraw  wholly  from  Egypt,  for  some 
civilized  Power  of  experience  and  wis- 
dom must  protect  the  Suez  Canal,  to  say 
nothing  of  protecting  the  mass  of  Egyp- 
tians from  injustice,  disease,  and  ig- 
norance. There  is  a  lesson  in  this  ex- 
perience for  the  people  of  the  United 
States  in  .their  relations  to  Santo  Do- 
mingo and  Haiti.  One  principle,  how- 
ever, must  be  always  and  constantfy 
borne  in  mind.  A  Power  like  the  United 
SUtes  or  like  Great  Britain,  if  it  has  to 
administer  the  affairs  of  a  less-developed 
people,  must  perform  the  task  for  the 
benefit  first  of  the  people  themselves, 
second  for  human  society  at  large,  and 
not  at  all  for  the  selfish  interests  of  the 
trustee.  England  has  followed  this 
principle  in  Egypt  with  great  sincerity 
and  patience,  and  its  perplexing  and  un- 
profitable problem  in  that  benighted 
country  should  command  for  the  British 
statesmen  who  are  trying  to  solve  it  the 
sympathy  of  all  well-intentioned  people. 


A  NEW  YEAR'S  CARD 
TO  THE  OUTLOOK 

A  HIGH  executive  of  a  large  Pitts- 
burgh coal  company  in  pre- 
senting his  brother  with  a  year's 
subscription  to  The  Outlook  wrote 
him  as  follows: 

I  hope  you  will  like  The 
Outlook.  I  do  not  always  like  it, 
or  rather  I  might  better  say 
that  I  do  not  always  agree  with 
it.  In  fact,  I  disagreed  with  it  so 
strongly  a  few  months  ago  that 
I  shopped  around  in  earnest  to 
try  to  get  something  to  take  its 
place,  rtowever,  I  could  not  get 
anything  that  presented  the 
news  in  better  fonn.  I  feel  that 
by  reading  all  the  news  items,  I 
can  keep  well  informed  without 
wading  through  a  lot  of  rubbish. 
Generally  the  editorials  are  well 
worth  reading.  The  contributed 
articles  are  sometimes  fine;  usu- 
ally they  are  interesting;  occa- 
sionally they  are  downright  poor. 
On  the  whole,  though.  The 
Outlook  i.s  the  best  weekly  pub- 
lished, I  think. 


THE    EXPLOITATION 

OF  ^^CONFIDENTIAL" 

RECORDS 

THE  New  York  "Times"  has  an- 
nounced a  series  of  articles  by 
Ray  Stannard  Baker  dealing  with 
the  inside  history  of  the  Paris  Peace 
Conference.  It  is  stated  that  this  story 
will  be  based  upon  the  private  records 
of  the  Conference  which  are  in  ex- 
President  Wilson's  personal  possession. 
These  records  were  kept  in  a  carefully 
guarded  steel  box  which  contained,  ac- 
cording* to  the  announcements  of  the 
"Times:" 

The  secret  records  of  the  Big  Four  in 
Paris; 

Documents  and  letters  seen  only  by 
Wilson,  Lloyd  George,  Clemenceau,  Or- 
lando, and  a  few  confidential  advisers; 

Minutes  carefully  guarded  from  pub- 
lic view  by  the  Government  chiefs; 

Personal  memoranda  signed  by  the 
great  leaders  of  the  Peace  Conference; 

Confidential  reports  from  statesmen 
and  military  men; 

Europe's  secret  .treaties  which  have 
been  mysteries  for  two  generations. 

What  use  Mr.  Baker  will  make  of 
these  records  is  of  course  not  yet  evi- 
dent, nor  is  it  fair  to  say  that  ex-Presi- 
dent Wilson  has  released  for  publication 
documents  which  by  all  standards  of 
honor  should  be  kept  confidential.  Per- 
haps at  the  present  time  strictures 
should  be  confined  to  the  manner  in 
which  the  New  York  "Times"  has  an- 
nounced   its    proposed    series.      It    is 


always  the  aim  of  the  advertising  head- 
line writer  to  prepare  copy  which  will 
have  selling  punch.  In  the  present  in- 
stance he  has  obviously  violated  those 
standards  of  good  taste  for  which  the 
"Times"  has  been  notable.  We  hope 
that  Mr.  Baker's  articles  will  prove  that 
good  taste  alone  has  been  violated  and 
not  those  requirements  of  trust  and 
honor  which  make  confidential  relation- 
ships possible. 

If  the  documents  to  be  published  are 
correctly  described  in  the  "Times"  ad- 
vertisements, although  they  may  be  in 
the  physical  possession  of  Mr.  Wilson, 
they  are  not-  his  personal  property. 
They  belong  in  the  archives  of  the  State 
Department. 

PRESERVE   THE 
FORESTS 

THE  Creator  provided  the  United 
States  of  America  with  some  of 
the  most  magnificent  forests  and 
woodlands  in  the  world,  but  failed  to 
provide  the  Americans  with  sufllcient  in- 
telligence to  take  proper  care  of  them. 
The  result  has  been  that  until  about 
fifteen  years  ago  we  treated  our  forests 
with  prodigal  wastefulness.  Even  so 
late  as  March,  1919,  Mr.  Arthur  D.  Lit- 
tle, a  well-known  chemical  engineer  of 
Boston,  wrote  a  paper  in  which  he  said: 

The  wastes  in  lumbering  are  pro- 
verbial, and,  as  Mark  Twain  said 
about  the  weather,  we  all  talk  about 
it  but  nothing  is  done.  With  a  total 
annual  cut  of  forty  billion  feet,  board 
measure,  of  merchantable  lumber,  an- 
other seventy  billion  feet  are  wasted 
in  the  field  and  at  the  mill.  .  .  .  But 
the  wastes  in  lumbering,  colossal 
though  they  are  in  absolute  amount, 
are  trivial  compared  to  the  losses 
which  our  estate  has  suffered,  and 
still  endures,  from  forest  fires. 

Under  the  Forest  Service  this  kind  of 
thing  has  been  radically  changed.  The 
United  States,  having  formerly  been 
perfectly  ignorant  and  callous  about  for- 
estry and  having  had  to  learn  the 
science  and  art  of  tree  protection  and 
tree  cultivation  from  Europe,  has  now 
become  one  of  the  foremost  countries  in 
the  world  in  the  scientific  and  economic 
use  of  one  of  the  most  valuable  natural 
resources  of  mankind.  We  have  only  to 
turn  to  China  to  see  what  devastation 
and  suffering  follows  the  ignorant  and 
careless  handling  of  forests. 

The  development  of  the  United  States 
Forestry  Service  has  practically  all 
come  about  in  the  last  fifteen  years.  It 
was  established  on  its  present  basis  in 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  during 
the  Presidency  of  Theodore  Roosevelt. 
It  is  now  proposed  to  transfer  the  For- 
est Service  *  from  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  to  Ihe  Interior  Department 
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in  connection  with  the  reorganization  of 
the  Federal  Government  departments. 
A  reorganization  of  these  departments 
is  greatly  needed,  but  reorganization  in 
itself  is  useless,  and  sometimes  worse 
than  useless,  if  it  is  not  done  reasonably 
and  wisely.  The  transfer  is  advocated 
by  Secretary  FUl,  of  the  Department  of 
the  Interior,  but  is  opposed  by  practi- 
cally every  forester  aAd  ^very  forestry 
association  in  the  United  States. 

The  chief  argument  in  favor  of  the 
transfer  is  that  the  Interior  Department 
deals  with  public  lands;  that  many  of 
our  great  forests  are  on  public  lands; 
and  that  all  questions  connected  with 
public  lands  should  be  centralized  under 
one  department.  At  first  blush  this 
seems  a  sound  argument,  but  a  little  ex- 
amination of  the  question  will  show 
that  it  does  not  fit  the  case. 

In  the  first  place,  the  Forest  Service 
in  fifteen  years  under  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  has  grown  to  be  one  of 
the  great  successful  «uid  beneficent  bu- 
reaus of  the  Government.  This  growth 
is  partly  due  to  the  intimate  relation  of 
forestry  to  agriculture.  The  essence  of 
forestry  is  raising  crops  of  trees,  and  it 
is  therefore  an  agricultural  worli.    For- 
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est  Service  activities  are  closely  con- 
nected with  those  of  other  branches  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture.  Tree 
diseases  must  be  studied  and  combated 
by  the  pathologists  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture.  Insect  pests  must  be 
controlled  by  the  Bureau  of  Entomology, 
which  is  a  branch  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.  Eradication  of  poisonous 
herbs  and  the  improvement  of  forage 
grasses  in  forest  tracts  which  are  used 
for  grazing  depend  upon  the  work  of 
the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  which  is 
in  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  The 
control  of  predatory  animals,  such  as 
mountain  lions,  wolves,  coyotes,  which 
are  injurious  to  the  grazing  tracts  of 
forest,  requires  close  contact  with  the 
Biological  Survey,  which  is  a  part 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  A 
very  important  part  of  the  Forest  Ser- 
vice, which  is  perhaps  not  generally 
known,  has  to  do  with  the  management 
of  the  grazing  land  in  forest  tracts  of 
the  Western  mountains,  and  this  work 
must  be  in  close  contact  with  the  Bu- 
reau of  Animal  Husbandry,  which  is  a 
part  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  research 
work   of  the  Forest  Service,  which  is 
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essential  to  the  development  of  sound 
forestry  methods,  depends  on  close  rela- 
tionship with  the  scientists  and  scien- 
tific atmosphere  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture — ^the  greatest  department  of 
biological  science  maintained  by  any 
government  in  the  world.  To  sever  this 
connection  would  destroy  the  very  pur- 
pose for  which  the  Forest  Service  ex- 
ists, with  resultant  deterioration  or  de- 
struction of  the  productive  capacity  of 
the  National  Forests. 

The  Forest  Service  has  been  managed 
for  fifteen  years  in  a  non-political  and 
efficient  manner,  and  has  steadily  grown 
in  the  respect  of  men  and  communities 
who  at  first  were  suspicious  of  it.  If 
its  efficiency  is  weakened  or  curtailed  by 
a  transfer  made  ostensibly  in  the  inter- 
ests of  efficiency,  it  would  be  as  unwise 
and  as  unbusinesslike  a  thing  as  the 
Government  could  possibly  do. 

We  hope  that  the  President,  who  has 
deeply  at  heart  the  reorganization  and 
revitalization  of  Government  efficiency, 
will  not  indorse  the  proposed  transfer 
without  the  most  careful  consideration; 
for  if  he  gives  it  the  most  careful  con- 
sideration we  believe  he  will  not  indorse 
it  at  all. 
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rE  cannot  disarm  in  an  armed 
world." 
When  these  words  came 
from  the  lips  of  a  British  spokesman 
who  was  addressing  a  large  group  of 
press  correspondents  during  Christmas 
week  at  the  Armament  Conference,  they 
occasioned  no  stir,  aroused  no  antago- 
nism, set  no  special  writer  to  preparing 
an  article  on  British  ambition. 

Why  is  it,  then,  that  words  to  the 
same  effect  when  used  by  French 
spokesmen  raise  an  outcry  at  once 
against  France  as  an  obstacle  to  the 
restoration  of  the  spirit  of  peace? 

It  is  certainly  not  because  Britain  is 
in  danger,  while  France  is  secure.  On 
the  contrary,  Britain  to-day  is  obviously 
much  freer  from  foreign  peril  than 
France.  It  is  simply  because  Britain 
has  taken  the  pains  to  create  a  friendly 
audience,  while  France  has  not.  Britain 
has  been  well  served  by  her  diplo- 
matists, while  France  by  hers  has  been 
served  ill. 

When  the  British  argue  that  they 
cannot  disarm  in  an  armed  world,  and 
are  commended  for  saying  so,  those  un- 
friendly to  Britl^n  call  it  British  propa- 
ganda. 

When  the  French  argue  that  they 
must  be  armed  in  an  armed  world,  and 
are  reproved  for  saying  so,  many  even 


of  those  who  are  friendly  to  France  call 
it  French  imperialism. 

Briand  pictures  in  words  a  Germany 
still  morally  armed,  whose  outrages 
against  civilization  are  fresh  in  the 
memory  of  mankind,  and  declares  that 
France  must  still  guard  herself,  and 
people  shake  their  heads  and  call  France 
militaristic.  Then  Balfour  pictures  in 
words  an  imaginary  France,  planning 
some  future  submarine  warfare  against 
Britain,  though  the  real  France,  still 
prostrated  by  war,  is  before  the  very 
eyes  of  mankind,  and  people  shake  their 
heads  again  and  call  France  imperialis- 
tic. 

In  America  at  least  France  has  been 
speaking  to  an  audience  of  skeptics; 
Britain,  to  an  audience  of  believers. 
This  is  not  by  chance.  Each  country 
has  created  its  own  audience,  or  rather, 
the  diplomats  of  each  country  have. 
Apparently  the  French  diplomats  have 
assumed  that  their  business  was  with 
diplomats  alone,  that  diplomacy  was 
something  still  to  be  carried  on  by  pro- 
fessionals, and  have  consequently  made 
little  effort  to  make  their  case  under- 
stood by  the  peoples  of  other  countries; 
while  the  British  diplomats,  without 
discarding  the  proved  canons  of  their 
profession,  recognize  the  fact  that  to- 
day diplomacy  engages  not  merely  the 


professional  diplomatists  themselves  but 
masses  of  people.  In  this  respect  diplo- 
macy has  followed  the  development  of 
war.  It  is  no  longer  confined  to  the 
regulars,  but  is  extended  to  the  citi- 
zenry. 

As  that  country  would  be  surely 
beaten  in  war  which  ignored  the  condi- 
tions of  modem  warfare,  so  will  that 
country  be  beaten  in  diplomatic  negotia- 
tions which  ignores  the  conditions  of 
modern  diplomacy.  ^ 

At  Washington  all  the  machinery  of 
the  Conference  has  been  built  for  the 
use  of  a  diplomacy  of  the  modem  f,lnd. 
The  facilities  for  connecting  the  dele- 
gates with  the  peoples  of  the  nations 
involved,  so  that  information  may  go 
from  the  Conference  to  the  people  and 
knowledge  of  public  opinion  may  be 
conveyed  in  return  to  the  delegates,  in- 
cluded meeting-places  for  conferences 
between  riepresentatives  of  the  delega- 
tions and  the  press  correspondents.  In 
the  New  Navy  Building,  where  these 
meeting-places  are  grouped,  the  British 
Empire  is  bounded  on  the  south  by 
Japan,  on  the  west  by  China,  and  on  the 
north  by  Belgium,  Italy,  and  the  Nether- 
lands. Instead  of  finding  their  way 
from  hotel  to  hotel  in  various  parts  of 
the  city  to  get  information,  the  press 
correspondents  have  found  it  for  the 
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most  part  sufficient  to  go  from  one  head- 
quarters in  this  building  to  another.  It 
is  true  that  no  correspondent  seeking 
full  information  has  been  satisfied  with 
merely  depending  upon  these  regular 
conferences,  though  there  has  been  some- 
body to  represent  Great  Britain,  Japan, 
China,  and  usually  Italy,  respectively, 
practically  every  day  except  Sunday; 
but  no  one  who  attended  these  confer- 
ences regularly  could  fail  to  get  Infor- 
mation concerning  the  proceedings  of 
the  Conference  from  the  point  of  view 
of  each  of  the  nations  represented. 

During  all  these  weeks  at  the  Confer- 
ence among  the  nations  at  the  New 
Navy  Building,  Belgium  and  Holland 
have  been  for  the  most  part  unrepre- 
sented by  spokesmen  because  they  have 
had  little  which  they  wished  to  say; 
but  Prance,  which  has  much  at  stake, 
has  been  conspicuous  by  her  absence. 
The  French  headquarters  have  been  in 
another  part  of  the  city,  at  the  New 
Willard  Hotel.  There,  it  Is  true,  the 
inquirer  for  information  may,  after 
making  suitable  appointments,  receive 
courteous  attention,  and  generally  a  rep- 
resentative of  the  delegation  has  regu- 
larly met  correspondents  at  an  incon- 
venient hour  of  the  day  and  talked  to 
them — in  French.  No  notice  of  these 
daily  gatherings  at  this  distant  point 
has  been  posted  with  the  other  notices 
at  the  general  press  headquarters.  The 
F-rench  have  been  willing  to  give  infor- 
mation to  those  who  were  willing  to  take 
some  pains  to  seek  it,  but  have  them- 
selves taken  no  pains  to  give  information 
from  their  point  of  view  to  any  others. 

The  consequences  have  been  almost  as 
disastrous  to  the  French  cause  aa  it 
would  have  been  to  trust  to  a  small  pro- 
fessional army  to  meet  the  masses  of 
German  conscripts.  The  French  profes- 
sional diplomats  have  been  diligent  and 
competent,  but  because  they  have 
trusted  to  the  inherent  strength  of  their 
country's  diplomatic  position,  fortified 
by  the  merits  of  the  case,  and  have  sup- 
plied it  with  no  defenders  against  the 
assaults  of  public  opinion,  they  find 
themselves,  at  a  critical  Juncture  in  the 
Conference,  surrounded  with  adversa- 
ries. The  French— atleast  those  at  Wash- 
ington-—affect  an  indifference  to  the  sit- 
uation. Least  of  all  people  in  the  world, 
however,  should  the  French  ignore  the 
Influence  of  public  opinion  upon  the  des- 
tiny of  nations.  It  was  because  they 
lacked  the  support  of  public  opinion  of 
other  countries  that  they  were  left  alone 
to  meet  the  Germans  in  an  unequal 
struggle  in  1870;  it  was  because  they 
had  the  support  of  the  public  opinion 
not  only  of  Europe  but  of  almost  the 
entire  world  except  for  their  enemies 
that  they  emerged  victorious  in  1918.  It 
is  true  that  national  interests  determine 
national  policies;  but  public  opinion  has 
a  great  deal  to  do  with  deciding  whether 
the  policies  shall  be  successful  or  not. 
Just  because  the  French  are  realists 
they  ought  to  be  able  to  take  account  of 
this  fact,  instead  of  failing  to  take  ac- 
count of  it  as  they  have  in  Washington. 
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Thus  while  the  delegates  of  the 
United  States,  Great  Britain,  and  Japan 
spent  a  month  or  so  in  discussing  among 
themselves  the  relative  strength  of  their 
respective  battle  fleets,  the  French  were 
left,  as  they  put  it,  to  "cool  their  heels." 
In  this  stage  of  the  discussion  concern- 
ing naval  ratios  they  took  no  part;  they 
were  not  asked  to  take  any  part,  and 
they  felt  aggrieved.  Perhaps  they  had  a 
right  to  nourish  some  resentment  at 
this  apparent  disregard  for  their  sus- 
ceptibilities, but  there  are  two  reasons 
why  they  should  have  taken  the  matter 
more  philosophically.  In  the  first  place, 
they  should  have  realized  that  the  pur- 
pose of  this  discussion  was  to  see  if 
some  way  could  be  found  to  stop  the 
naval  competition,  and  France  was  not 
engaged  in  that  competition.  There 
were  no  naval  competitors  except  Amer- 
ica, Britain,  and  Japan;  and  any  con- 
clusion concerning  the  subject  had  to  be 
reached  by  those  three  Powers  and  those 
three  Powers  alone.  So  far  as  France 
was  concerned,  it  was  not  a  question  of 
ending  a  naval  competition  but  begin- 
ning one,  and  it  was  naturally  supposed 
that  France  had  no  intention  of  enter- 
ing the  race  as  a  new  rival.  France  had 
already  stopped  building  her  capital 
ships  and  there  was  nothing  in  the 
world  situation  which  led  any  one  to 
suppose  that  she  would  begin  burdening 
herself  with  an  enormously  increased 
navy  while  others  were  trying  to  get  rid 
of  naval  burdens.  It  is  said  that  France 
had  put  her  proposed  naval  plans  before 
the  other  nations  early  in  the  Confer- 
ence; but  when  she  virtually  accepted 
the  Hughes  proposal  in  principle  she 
was  committed  to  the  theory  that  the 
naval  race  should  be  stopped.  If  her 
delegates  had  been  wise,  they  would 
have  accepted  the  omission  of*  France 
from  the  acute  discussion  as  a  compli- 
ment to  her  good  sense.  In  the  second 
place,  they  had  the  example  of  the  Ital- 
ians. Like  France,  Italy  was  left  out  of 
the  earlier  discussion;  but,  unlike 
France,  Italy  kept  patiently,  persist- 
ently, day  after  day,  putting  her  case 
concerning  the  naval  ratio  before  the 
press  correspondents  of  many  lands. 
Italy's  spokesmen  gave  to  the  press  cor- 
respondents information  concerning 
Italy's  military,  naval,  and  financial 
condition,  and  they  did  it  wisely.  They 
did  not  present  elaborate  arguments  or 
flood  the  correspondents  with  reams  of 
printed  or  typewritten  matter;  they 
simply  stated  Italy's  objects  as  her  dele- 
gates would  state  them  when  the  time 
came  for  discussion  in  the  Conference. 
They  cast  no  reflection  on  any  other  na- 
tion. They  simply  said  in  effect  that  all 
the  nations  of  Europe  needed  relief  from 
all  unnecessary  burdens  and  that  as  far 
as  Italy  was  concerned  she  was  content 
with  any  navy,  no  matter  how  small, 
provided  it  was  on  an  equality  with  that 
of  EYance.  A  French  representative  dur- 
ing these  weeks  might  have  been  giving 
information  from  the  French  point  of 
view,  without  any  loss  of  dignity  and 
with  much  gain  in  good  will. 
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Meanwhile  Britain  was  making  the 
most  of  her  case. 

For  many  generations  it  has  been  the 
policy  of  England  to  thwart  any  Power 
in  Europe  that  seems  to  be  on  the  way 
toward  predominance  and  to  lend  her 
weight  to  the  side  which  seemed  for  the 
time  being  the  weaker.  Such  a  policy 
as  this  has  many  advantages.  It  is  a 
policy  which  is  always  on  the  side  of 
what  is  apparently  the  under  dog.  It 
is  a  policy  of  apparent  aloofness  from 
the  sordid  quarrels  of  other  nations. 
And  it  is  a  policy  which  insures  mili- 
tary help  in  case  of  any  conflict  against 
any  prospective  rival.  It  is  a  policy 
which  is  likely  to  bring  the  added  ad- 
vantage of  the  approval  of  others  for  a 
cause  which  is  bound  to  result  in  mate- 
rial advantage.  Before  the  war  of  1914 
Britain  had  two  Powers  to  fear.  One 
was  Russia,  the  other  Germany.  By  her 
alliance  with  Japan  she  minimized  the 
danger  from  Russia  and  by  her  Entente 
with  France  put  Russia  in  the  balance 
with  France  against  the  Central  Powers. 
With  the  destruction  of  Germany  as  a 
naval  Power  and  as  a  rival  in  the  car- 
rying trade  of  the  world  Britain  has 
found  the  balance  in  Europe  tilting  the 
other  way.  She  flnds  it  to  her  interest 
to  restore  Germany  as  a  source  of  profit- 
able trade.  Having  received  a  predomi- 
nant share  of  Germany's  colonies,  Eng- 
.land  has  nothing  more  to  expect  from 
Germany  except  what  she  can  get  by 
commerce  with  her.  On  the  other  hand, 
France  has  every  reason  to  fear  a  re- 
suscitated and  powerful  Germany  and 
has  not  received  from  Germany  what  is 
owing  to  her  in  the  way  of  reparation 
for  the  outrageous  injury  which  Ger- 
many did  to  her.  For  this  reason  it  is 
to  the  interest  of  France  that  Poland 
should  be  strong,  while  a  strong  Poland 
is  likely  to  interfere  with  Britain's  in- 
terests to  the  degree  to  which  Poland 
secures  valuable  resources  which  Ger- 
many might  otherwise  have.  So  the 
British  policy  now  is  opposed  to  the 
interests  of  France. 

What  annoys  Britain  is  that  France 
holds  an  economic  position  from  which 
it  is  difficult  to  dislodge  her.  France 
can  virtually  say  to  Britain:  "It  is  true 
I  owe  you  the  money  that  you  loaned 
me  during  the  war;  but  I  cannot  pay  it 
until  I  get  what  is  owing  to  me  from 
Germany.  You  do  not  want  to  press 
Germany  for  reparations  because  it  is  to 
your  interest  that  Germany  should  not 
be  overburdened.  Very  well;  I  shall 
have  to  manage  without  your  help.  I 
will  make  my  arrangements  with  Ger- 
many alone—and  with  Turkey,  for  that 
matter.  Of  course  I  should  much  prefer 
your  help.  By  the  way,  since  you  have 
a  navy  enormously  greater  than  any  I 
can  hope  to  have,  you  won't  mind,  I  am 
sure,  my  having  a  strong  fleet  of  sub- 
marines and  light  cruisers  to  protect  my 
empire,  which  is  quite  as  wide-flung  aa 
yours." 

Now  Britain  does  object  to  any  nation 
having  a  large  fleet  of  submarines.    So 
long  as  Britain  has  a.  strong  battle  fleet 
Digitized  by  VnOOQlC 
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¥rith  bases  in  all  parts  of  the  world, 
she  can  maintain  and  protect  her  carry- 

^  ing  trade  if  no  nation  has  the  power  to 
hold  up  those  merchant  ships  in  case  of 
war.  The  last  time  any  nation  at- 
tempted to  blockade  England  it  was  by 
methods  that  affronted  the  sentiments 
of  mankind.  Germany's  ruthless  sub- 
marine warfare  brought  the  very  name 
of  submarine  into  discredit.  During 
these  weeks  of  the  Conference,  there- 
fore. Great  Britain  has  urged  that  the 
submarine  be  altogether  abolished.  She 
has  argued  that  the  submarine  is  use- 
less for  anything  except  what  she  calls 
offensive  warfare.  Naval  experts  have 
by  no  means  agreed  that  this  is  true. 
Indeed,  it  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible, 

^  to  distinguish  in  warfare  between  the 
offensive  and  the  defensive.  The  British 
delegates  have  argued  that,  in  spite  of 
hostile  submarines,  millions  of  men  were 
transported  across  the  seas  by  Britain 
without  the  loss  of  a  man  except  from 
hospital  ships,  and  that  that  fact  proves 
that  the  submarine  is  a  feeble  weapon 
of  defense.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
pointed  out  that  during  the  war  the 
troops  that  were  transported  overseas 
were  landed  in  friendly  territory,  and 
that  the  situation  would  be  entirely  dif- 
ferent in  case  of  an  invasion.  Indeed, 
it  is  argued  that  the  submarine  as  well 
as  the  mine  was  efTective  in  keeping 
both  German  and  British  coasts  com- 
paratively free  from  attack.  In  arguing, 
therefore,  for  the  abolition  of  the  sub- 

I  marine    as    a    weapon    of    war    Great 

Britain  has  stood  alone;  but  she  has 
kept  steadily  at  the  task  of  discrediting 
the  submarine  in  the  eyes  of  the  world. 
Of  course  there  is  no  evil  inherent  in 
the  submarine  itself.  The  evil  is  in  the 
outrageous  abuse  of  it,  such  as  that  by 
the  Germans;  but  the  result  of  the  Brit- 
ish appeal  to  public  opinion  has  been 
that  any  proposal  to  maintain  a  fleet  of 
submarines  is  one  which  has  in  it  a 
suggestion  of  obloquy. 

When  America,  Britain,  and  Japan 
agreed  upon  a  naval  ratio  of  5-5-3,  they 
announced  to  France  that,  in  their  opin- 
ion, the  present  state  of  the  .French 
navy  was  such  as  to  make  it  fair  for 
France   to   have   a  tonnage   of  capital 

f  ships  that  would  make  her  ratio  1.75. 

France  replied  that,  as  she  had  not  been 
consulted  about  the  ratio,  she  had  been 
thinking  the  matter  over  and  she  had 
decided  on  a  figure  about  twice  as  large 
as  that  assigned  to  her.  This  French 
reply  created  a  great  deal  of  disturb- 
ance. By  an  exchange  of  notes  Secre- 
tary Hughes  secured  from  M.  Briand, 
the  French  Premier,  the  French  Govern- 
ment's consent  to  accept  the  ratio 
named  by  the  three  Powers,  with  a 
reservation  as  to  the  building  of  sub- 
marines and  light  cruisers.  At  the  men- 
tion of  submarines  the  British  became 
denunciatory.  At  a  session  of  the  dele- 
gates Mr.  Balfour  accused  France  of 
planning  war  upon  Britain,  and  at  a 
later  session  Lord  Lee  reiterated  the 
charge,  buttressing  it  by  quoting  state- 
ments ascribed  to  ^  French  naval  officer 
in  defense  of  Germany's  ruthless  subma- 


'  article  the  author  of  '^Limehoose 
Nights,"  "  Out  and  Around  London," 
and  other  vivid  books  about  the  by- 
ways of  London  life  goes  below  the 
sorbtce  of  things  and  shows  us  the 
true  psychology  of  Charles  Chaplin 
as  he  sees  it  It  will  i^pear  in  our 
next  issue. 


rine  warfare.  The  accusation  against 
France  brought  a  responsive  protest 
from  M.  Sarraut,  head  of  the  French 
delegation.  And  the  statements  of  the 
French  naval  officer  were  officially  re- 
pudiated by  the  fVench  Government. 
Nevertheless  France  thus  found  herself 
under  condemnation  by  the  peoples  of 
two  nations  who  had  been  her  allies  and 
friends. 

The  episode  is  useful  as  an  illustra- 
tion of  the  fact  that  the  nation  which 
ignores  the  methods  of  modern  diplo- 
macy— which  is  at  the  same  time  both 
mass  diplomacy  and  open  diplomacy — is 
bound  to  suffer. 

Though  the  United  States  has,  like 
the  other  nations  with  the  exception  of 
Britain,  opposed  the  abolition  of  the 
submarine,  the  American  delegates  have 
proposed  rules  for  the  control  of  sub- 
marine warfare.  These  rules  have  been 
drafted  by  Mr.  Root.  The  first  states 
the  existing  law  concerning  the  holding 
up  of  merchantmen  on  the  high  seas  and 
definitely  subjects  the  submarine  to  the 
observance  of  that  law.  The  second 
rule  would  amend  the  existing  law  by 
prohibiting  the  submarine  from  molest- 
ing merchant  vessels  altogether.  The 
third  rule  would  subject  the  violator  of 
the  existing  law  and  of  the  proposed 
amendment  to  the  penalty  of  death  as  a 
pirate.    Mr.  Balfour  for  the  British  pro- 


posed that,  while  awaiting  general  ac- 
ceptance by  all  nations  of  the  world,  the 
naval  Powers  at  this  Conference  as 
among  themselves,  in  the  wholly  im- 
probable case  of  war  between  any  two 
of  them,  should  accept  the  amendment 
to  the  existing  law. 

Behind  Mr.  Root's  proposals  there  has 
risen  a  strong  body  of  public  opinion. 
There  can  hardly  be  any  question  of  the 
ultimate  acceptance  of  the  first  rule, 
which  would  subject  the  submarine  to 
the  existing  law  requiring  any  naval 
vessel  to  warn  a  merchant  vessel  before 
molesting  her,  to  visit  and  search  her 
and  place  her  passengers  and  crew  in 
safety  before  destroying  her;  but  there  is 
a  question  whether  the  rule  which  puts 
the  submarine  in  a  category  by  itself 
will  be  or  ought  to  be  accepted.  It  is 
impossible  here  to  state  the  arguments 
for  and  against  the  proposal.  It  is  suf- 
ficient to  say  that  any  amendment  to 
the  existing  law  of  naval  warfare  ought 
to  be  accepted  only  after  the  most  care- 
ful consideration,  and  should  not  be 
adopted  merely  because  repugnance  to 
the  methods  of  the  German  submarine 
pirates  has  given  the  submarine  a  bad 
name  and  has  seemed  to  invest  it  with 
an  evil  power  like  that  of  a  fetish. 

Talk  to  the  effect  that  the  French  de- 
cision to  retain  freedom  of  action  for 
the  building  of  submarines  and  auxil- 
iary vessels  has  paralyzed  the  Confer- 
ence and  brought  it  near  to  a  wreck  is 
not  to  be  taken  seriously.  There  can  be 
no  exhausting  competition  in  building 
subordinate  craft.  Nobody  plans  such 
competition  and  nobody  expects  it.  The 
existing  competition  for  the  building  of 
capital  ships  has  IJeen  stopped.  The 
naval  ratio  has  been  agreed  upon.  The 
main  structure  of  the  American  pro- 
posal has  stood,  as  Mr.  Balfour  pre- 
dicted it  would  stand.  The  ill  feeling 
between  Great  Britain  and  France, 
which  everybody  who  reads  the  papers 
knows  of  anyway,  has  b^en  revealed 
once  more;  but  it  has  not  prevented 
them  from  reaching  a  common  under- 
standing on  vital  matters.  Those  who 
look  at  this  Conference  from  a  point  of 
view  in  Europe  are,  after  all,  looking  at 
it  from  a  parochial  point  of  view,  even 
though  Europe  may  be  said  to  be  a  very 
large  parish.  After  all,  as  Theodore 
Roosevelt  pointed  out,  the  world  passed 
from  the  Mediterranean  age  to  the  At- 
lantic age  in  the  course  of  its  progress, 
and  now  is  passing  out  of  the  Atlantic 
age  into  the  age  of  the  Pacific.  To-day 
it  is  not  the  balance  of  Europe  that 
needs  attention;  it  is  the  balance  of  the 
world.  It  is  no  longer  possible  for  one 
country  to  direct  the  course  of  history 
by  directing  the  distribution  of  forces 
on  a  single  continent.  The  Conference 
at  Washington  has  accomplished  al- 
ready a  great  deal,  but  among  all  its 
accomplishments  there  is  nothing  that 
can  compare  with  its  achievement  in 
bringing  forth  proof  that  for  the  future 
peace  and  welfare  of  the  world  diplo- 
macy must  not  only  have  new  methods 
but  also  new  objyts; 

2  January,   1922. 
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A  FIGHTER  THAT  WILL  NOT  BE  SCRAPPED 


Paul  Thoini>8on 


This  Is  the  latest  tjrpe  of  fighting  ship  in  New  York's  municipal  navy.  There  is  no  truce  in  the 
war  in  which  this  ship  is  engaged — the  war  against  Are.  She  flies  the  city's  flag,  bright  with  the 
orange  and  blue  of  New  Netherlands,  at  the  truck.  She  is  named  for  one  of  the  ablest  of  the  cit3r*8 
Mayors.  John  Purroy  Mitchel,  whose  tragic  death  in  an   aviation  accident  during  the  war  was  a 
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WINTER     SPORT    AND    WINTER    WORK 


WINTKR   SPORTS 

AT    LAKK    PL.ACID. 

IN  THE 

ADIRONDACKS 

The  photugraph  shows 
menilM^ra  of  the  8now- 
Mrd  Club  uf  L.ake  lUacId 
on  their  way  to  a  "snow 
symkhana" 


Underwood 


WINTER  HITS  THE 
FISHING  FLEET 

Coining  in  from  the  fish- 
ing grounds  off  New- 
foundland, tho  trawler 
Dawn,  coated  with  ice,  is 
here  seen  arriving  at  her 
dock  in  Boston.  A  mem- 
ber of  the  crew  is  shown 
chopping  out  the  dory 
n^-Ht 
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SHELTER 

BY   MARGUERITE   WILKINSON 

HAD  reared  a  roof  for  shelter  from  the  sky; 

The  strong  light  of  Heaven  broke  through  from  on  high. 


1  had  shut  my  door  to  keep  quiet  and  warm; 
The  strong  woni  of  Heaven  came  in  like  a  storm. 

I  had  built  me  walls  and  thought  that  all  was  well; 
The  stnmg  wind  of  Heaven  blew  on  them  and  they  fell. 

Blessed  are  the  shelterless  unto  whom  are  given 

The  strong  light,  the  strong  word,  tlie  strong  wind  of  Heaven. 
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OLD   MAN   WARNERS' 

BY   DOROTHY   CANFIELD 


I  MUST  warn  you  at  the  outset  that 
unless  you  or  some  of  your  folks 
came  from  Vermont  it  is  hardly 
worth  your  while  to  read  about  Old  Man 
Warner.  You  will  not  be  able  to  see 
anything  in  his  story  except,  as  we  say 
in  Vermont,  a  "gape  and  swallow"  about 
nothing.  Well,  I  don't  claim  much  dra- 
matic action  for  the  story  of  Old  Man 
Warner,  but  I  am  setting  it  down  on  the 
chance  that  it  may  fall  into  the  hands 
of  some  one  brought  up  on  Vermont 
stories,  as  I  was.  I  know  that  for  him 
there  will  be  something  in  Old  Man 
Warner's  life,  something  of  Vermont, 
something  we  feel  and  cannot  express, 
as  we  feel  the  incommunicable  aura  of 
a  personality. 

The  old  man  has  been  a  weight  on  tlje 
collective  mind  of  our  town  ever  since  I 
was  a  little  girl,  and  that  is  a  long  time 
ago.  He  was  an  old  man  even  then. 
Year  after  year  as  our  Board  of  Select- 
men planned  the  year's  town  budget 
they  had  this  worry  about  Old  Man 
Warner,  and  what  to  do  with  him.  It 
was  not  that  old  Mr.  Warner  was  a  dan- 
gerous character,  or  anything  but 
strictly  honest  and  law-abiding.  But  he 
had  his  own  way  of  bothering  his  fellow- 
citizens. 

In  his  young  days  he  had  inherited  a 
farm  from  his  father,  back  up  in  Arnold 
Hollow,  where  at  that  time,  about  1850, 
there  was  a  cozy  little  settlement  of  five 
or  six  farms  with  big  families.  He  set- 
tled there,  cultivated  the  farm,  married, 
and  brought  up  a  family  of  three  sons. 
When  the  Civil  War  came,  he  volun- 
teered together  with  his  oldest  boy  and 
went  off  to  fight  in  the  second  year  of 
the  war.  He  came  back  alone  in  1864, 
the  son  having  fallen  in  the  Battle  of 
the  Wilderness.  And  he  went  back  up 
to  Arnold  Hollow  to  live,  and  there  he 
stayed,  although  the  rest  of  his  world 
broke  up  and  rearranged  itself  in  a  dif- 
ferent pattern,  mostly  centering  about 
the  new  railway  track  in  the  main  val- 
ley. 

Only  the  older  men  returned  to  the 
Arnold  Hollow  settlement  to  go  on  culti- 
vating their  steep,  rocky  farms.  The 
younger  ones  set  off  for  the  West,  the 
two  remaining  Warner  boys  with  the 
others.  Their  father  and  mother  stayed, 
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the  man  hardly  ever  leaving  the  farm 
now  even  to  go  to  town.  His  wife  said 
once  that  he  seemed  to  feel  as  though 
he  never  could  get  caught  up  on  the 
years  he  had  missed  during  the  war. 
She  said  that  he  always  had  thought  the 
world  of  his  own  home. 

The  boys  did  pretty  well  out  in  Iowa, 
had  the  usual  ups  and  downs  of  pioneer 
farmers,  and  by  1898,  when  their 
mother  died,  leaving  their  father  alone 
at  seventy-one,  they  were  men  of  forty- 
eight  and  forty-six  who  had  comfortable 
homes  to  which  to  invite  him  to  pass  his 
old  age. 

Everybody  in  our  town  began  to  lay 
plans  about  what  they  would  buy  at  the 
auction  when  Old  Man  Warner  would 
sell  off  his  things,  as  the  other  Arnold 
Hollow  families  had;  for  by  this  time, 
for  one  reason  or  another,  the  Warners 
were  the  only  people  left  up  there.  Also 
the  Selectmen  planned  to  cut  out  the 
Arnold  Hollow  Road  and  put  the  tidy 
little  sum  saved  from  the  upkeep  of  that 
into  improvements  on  the  main  valley 
thoroughfare.  But  old  Mr.  Warner 
wrote  his  sons  and  told  the  Selectmen 
that  he  saw  no  reason  for  leaving  his 
home  to  go  and  live  in  a  strange  place 
and  be  a  burden  to  his  children,  with 
whom,  having  seen  them  at  the  rarest 
intervals  during  the  last  thirty  years, 
he  did  not  feel  very  well  acquainted. 
And  he  always  had  liked  his  own  home. 
Why  should  he  leave  it?  It  was  pretty 
late  in  the  day  for  him  to  get  used  to 
Western  ways.  He'd  just  be  a  bother 
to  his  boys.  He  didn't  want  to  be  a 
bother  to  anybody,  and  he  didn't  pro- 
pose to  be!  There  ^were  a  good  many 
protests  all  round,  but  of  course  the 
Selectmen  had  not  the  faintest  author- 
ity over  him,  and,  as  quite  probably  his 
sons  were  at  heart  relieved,  nothing  was 
done.  The  town  very  grudgingly  voted 
the  money  to  keep  up  the  Arnold  Hollow 
Road,  but  consoled  itself  by  saying 
freely  that  the  old  cuss  never  had  been 
so  very  bright,  and  was  worse  now; 
evidently  had  no  idea  what  he  was  try- 
ing to  do  and  would  soon  get  tired  of 
living  alone  and  "doing  for  himself." 

That  was  twenty-two  years  ago. 
Selectmen  who  were  then  vigorous  and 
middle-aged  of  ftfty-flve,  grew  old,  de- 


crepit, died,  and  were  buried.  Boys  who 
were  learning  their  letters  then  grew 
up,  married,  had  children,  and  became 
Selectmen  in  their  turn.  Old  Man  War- 
ner's sons  grew  old  and  died,  and  the 
names  of  most  of  his  grandchildren, 
scattered  all  over  the  West,  were  un- 
known to  us.  And  still  the  old  man 
lived  alone  in  his  home  and  "did  for 
himself." 

Every  spring  when  road  work  began 
the  Selectmen  groaned  over  having  to 
keep  up  the  Arnold  Hollow  Road,  and 
every  autumn  they  tried  their  best  to 
persuade  the  old  man  to  come  down  to 
a  settlement,  where  he  could  be  taken 
care  of.  Our  town  is  very  poor;  taxes 
are  a  heavy  item  in  our  calculations; 
it  is  just  all  we  can  do  to  keep  our 
schools  and  roads  going,  and  we  grudge 
every  penny  we  are  forced  to  spend  on 
tramps,  paupers,  or  the  indigent  sick. 
Selectmen  in  whose  regime  town  ex- 
penses were  high  are  not  only  never  re- 
elected to  town  oflice,  but  their  name  is 
a  byword  and  a  reproach  for  years  after- 
wards. We  elect  them,  among  other 
things,  to  see  to  it  that  town  expenses 
are  not  high,  and  to  lay  their  plans  ac- 
cordingly. 

Two  decades  of  Selectmen,  heavy  with 
this  responsibility,  tried  to  lay  their 
plans  accordingly  in  regard  to  Old  Man 
Warner,  and  ran  their  heads  into  a 
stone  wall.  One  Board  of  Selectmen 
after  another  knew  exactly  what  would 
happen:  the  old  dumb-head  would  get  a 
stroke  of  paralysis,  or  palsy,  or  soften- 
ing of  the  brain,  or  something;  and  the 
town  treasury  would  bleed  at  every  pore 
for  expensive  medical  service,  maybe  an 
operation  at  a  hospital;  and  after  that 
somebody  paid  to  take  care  of  him.  If 
they  could  only  ship  him  off  to  his 
family!  One  of  the  granddaughters, 
now  a  middle-aged  woman,  kept  up  a 
tenuous  connection  with  the  old  man 
and  answered,  after  long  intervals, 
anxious  communications  from  the  Se- 
lectmen. Or  if  not  that,  if  only  they 
could  get  him  down  out  of  there  in  the 
winter,  so  that  they  would  not  be  sad- 
dled with  the  perpetual  worry  about 
what  was  happening  to  him,  with  the 
perpetual  need  to  break  out  the  road  and 
go  up  there  to  see  that  he  was  all  right! 


But  Old  Man  Warner  was  still  not 
bright  enough  to  see  any  reason  why  he 
should  lie  down  on  his  own  folks  or  why 
he  should  not  live  in  his  own  home. 
When  gentle  expostulations  were  tried, 
he  always  answered  mildly  that  he 
guessed  he'd  rather  go  on  living  the  way 
he  was  for  a  while  longer;  and  when 
blustering  was  tried  he  straightened  up, 
looked  the  blusterer  in  the  eye,  and  said 
he  guessed  there  wasn't  no  law  in  Ver- 
mont to  turn  a  man  off  his  0¥m  farm 
s'  long  he  paid  his  debts,  and  he  didn't 
owe  any  that  he  knew  of. 

That  was  the  fact,  too.  He  paid  spot 
cash  for  what  he  bought  in  his  semi- 
yearly  trips  to  the  village  to  "do  trad- 
ing." as  our  phrase  goes.  He  bought 
very  little — a  couple  of  pairs  of  over- 
alls a  year,  a  bag  apiece  of  sugar  and 
coffee  and  rice  and  salt  and  flour,  some 
raisins  and  pepper.  And  once  or  twice 
during  the  long  period  of  his  hermit  life 
an  overcoat  and  a  new  pair  of  trousers. 
What  he  brought  down  from  his  farm 
was  more  than  enough  to  pay  for  such 
purchases,  for  he  continued  to  cultivate 
his  land,  less  and  less  of  it  of  course 
each  year,  but  still  enough  to  feed  his 
horse  and  cow  and  pig  and  hens,  and  to 
provide  him  with  com  and  potatoes  and 
onions.  He  salted  down  and  smoked  a 
hog  every  fall  and  ate  his  hens  when 
they  got  too  old  to  lay. 

And  of  course  as  long  as  he  was  ac- 
tually economically  independent  the 
town*  groaning  with  apprehension  over 
the  danger  to  its  treasury  though  it  was, 
could  not  lay  a  finger  on  the  cranky  old 
codger.  And  yet  of  course  his  economic 
independence  couldn't  last!  From  one 
day  to  the  next  something  was  bound  to 
happen  to  him  that  would  cost  the  town 
money. 

Each  year  the  Selectmen,  planning 
the  tovm  expenditures  with  the  concen- 
trated prudence  born  of  hard  necessity, 
cast  an  uneasy  mental  glance  up  Arnold 
Hollow  way,  and  scringed  at  the  thought 
that  perhaps  this  was  the  year  when 
money  would  have  to  be  taken  away 
from  the  road  or  the  school  fund  to  pay 
for  Old  Man  Warner's  doctoring  and 
nursing,  and  finally  for  his  burial,  be- 
cause as  the  years  went  .by  even  the 
tenuous  granddaughter  vanished — died, 
or  moved,  or  something.  Old  Man  War- 
ner was  now  entirely  alone  in  the  world. 

All  during  my  childhood  and  youth 
he  was  a  legendary  figure  of  "sot"  ob- 
stinacy and  queemess.  We  children 
used  to  be  sent  up  once  in  a  while  to 
take  our  turn  in  seeing  that  the  old 
man  was  all  right.  It  was  an  expedition 
like  no  other.  You  turned  off  the  fre- 
quented main  road  and,  feeling  very 
queer  and  all  alone  on  the  deserted  side- 
lane,  went  up  the  steep,  stony,  winding 
mountain  trail,  dense  with  the  shade  of 
sugar  maples  and  oaks.  At  the  top, 
where  your  blown  horse  stopped  to  rest, 
you  saw  before  you  the  grassy  path  lead- 
ing across  the  little  upland  plateau 
where  the  Arnold  Hollow  settlement 
had  been.  The  older  people  said  that 
they  could  almost  hear  the  faint  echoes 
of  whetting  scythes  and  barking  dogs 
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and  cheerful  voices,  as  there  had  been 
in  the  old  days.  But  for  a  solitary  child 
there  was  nothing  but  a  breathlessly 
hushed,  sunny  glade  of  abandoned  farm- 
homes,  drooping  and  gray.  You  went 
past  the  creepy  place  as  fast  as  your 
horse  could  gallop,  and  clattered  into  the 
thicket  of  shivering  white  birches  which 
grew  close  to  the  road  like  a  screen,  and 
then — there  was  no  sensation  in  my 
childhood  quite  like  the  coming  out  into 
the  ordered,  inhabited,  humanized  little 
clearing  in  front  of  Old  Man  Warner's 
home.  There  were  portly  hens  crooning 
around  the  close-cropped  grass,  and  a 
pig  grunting  sociably  from  his  pen  at 
you,  and  shining  milk-pans  lying  in  the 
sun  tilted  against  the  white-birch  sticks 
of  the  wood-pile,  and  Old  Man  Warner 
himself,  infinitely  aged  and  stooped,  in 
his  faded  clean  overalls,  emerging  from 
the  barn  door  to  peer  at  you  out  of  his 
bright  old  eyes  and  to  give  you  a  hearty, 
"Well,  you're  quite  a  long  ways  from 
home,  don't  you  know  it?  Git  off  your 
horse,  can't  ye?  I've  got  a  new  calf  in 
here."  Or  perhaps  if  it  was  a  Sunday 
he  sat  in  the  sun  on  the  front  porch, 
with  a  clean  shirt  on,  reading  the 
weekly  edition  of  the  New  York  "Trib- 
une." He  drove  two  miles  every  Satur- 
day afternoon,  down  to  his  R.  P.  D.  mail 
box  on  the  main  road,  to  get  this. 

You*  heard  so  much  talk  about  him 
down  in  the  valley,  so  much  fussing  and 
stewing  about  his  being  so  sot  and  so 
queer,  that  it  always  surprised  you 
when  you  saw  him  to  find  he  was  Just 
like  anybody  else.  You  saw  his  -calf, 
and  had  a  drink  of  milk  in  his  clean, 
well-scrubbed  kitchen,  and  played  with 
the  latest  kitten,  and  then  you  said 
good-by  for  that  time  and  got  on  your 
horse  and  went  back  through  the  birch 
thicket  into  the  ghostly  decay  of  the 
abandoned  farms,  back  down  the  long, 
stony  road  to  the  valley,  where  every- 
body was  so  cross  with  the  unreasonable 
old  man  for  causing  them  so  much 
worry.  "How  could  he  expect  to  go 
along  like  that,  when  other  old  folks  so 
much  younger  than  he  give  up  and  acted 
like  other  people,  and  settled  down 
where  you  could  take  care  of  them!  The 
house  might  bum  down  over  his  head, 
and  he  with  it;  or  he  might  fall  and 
break  his  hip  and  be  there  for  days, 
yelling  and  fainting  away  till  somebody 
happened  to  go;  or  a  cow  might  get 
ugly  and  hook  him,  and  nobody  to  send 
for  help."  All  these  frightening  possi- 
bilities and  many  others  had  been  re- 
peatedly presenteH  to  the  old  man  him- 
self with  the  elaborations  and  detail 
which -came  from  heart-felt  alarm  about 
him.  But  he  continued  to  say  mildly 
that  he  guessed  he'd  go  on,  living  the 
way  he  was  for  a  while  yet.  "A  while!** 
He  was  ninety  years  old. 

And  then  he  was  ninety-one,  and  then 
ninety-two,  and  we  were  surer  and  surer 
he  would  "come  on  the  town"  before 
each  fiscal  year  was  over.  At  the  be- 
ginning of  last  winter  our  Selectmen 
went  up  in  a  body  to  try  to  bully  or 
coax  the  shrunken,  wizened  old  man. 
now  only  half  his  former  size,  to  go 
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down  to  the  valley.  He  remarked  that 
he  "guessed  there  wasn't  no  law  in  Ver- 
mont," and  so  forth,  just  as  he  had  to 
their  fathers.  He  was  so  old  that  he 
could  no  longer  straighten  up  as  he  said 
it,  for  his  back  was  helplessly  bent  with 
rheumatism,  and  for  lack  of  teeth  he 
whistled  and  clucked  and  lisped  a  good 
deal  as  he  pronounced  his  formula.  But 
his  meaning  was  as  clear  as  it  had  been 
thirty  years  ago.  They  came  sulkily 
away  without  him,  knowing  that  they 
would  both  be  laughed  at  and  blamed  in 
the  valley  because  the  cussed  old  crab 
had  got  the  best  of  them  again. 

Last  February  a  couple  of  men,  cross- 
ing over  to  a  lumber  job  on  Hemlock 
Mountain  by  way  of  the  Arnold  Hollow 
Road,  saw  no  smoke  coming  out  of  the 
chimney,  knocked  at  the  door,  and,  get- 
ting no  answer,  opened  it  and  stepped 
in.  There  lay  Old  Man  Warner,  dead  on 
his  kitchen  floor  in  front  of  his  well- 
blacked  cbok-stove.  The  tiny,  crooked 
old  body  was  fully  dressed,  even  to  a 
fur  cap  and  mittens,  and  in  one  hand 
was  his  sharp,  well-ground  ax.  One 
stove-lid  was  off,  and  a  charred  stick  of 
wood  lay  half  in  and  half  out  of  the  fire- 
box. Evidently  the  old  man  had  stepped 
to  the  fire  to  put  in  a  stick  of  wood  be- 
fore he  went  out  to  split  some  more,  and 
had  been  stricken  instantly,  before  he 
could  move  a  step.  His  cold,  white  old 
face  was  composed  and  quiet,  just  as  it 
had  always  been  in  life. 

The  two  lumbermen  fed  the  half- 
starved  pig  and  hens  and  turned  back  to 
the  valley  with  the  news,  driving  the 
old  man's  cow  and  horse  in  front  of 
them;  and  in  a  couple  of  hours  we  all 
knew  that  Old  Man  Warner  had  died,  all 
alone,  in  his  own  kitchen. 

Well,  what  do  you  think?  We  were 
as  stirred  up  about  it—!  We  turned 
out  and  gave  him  one  of  the  best  fu- 
nerals the  town  ever  saw.  And  we  put 
up  a  good  marble  tombstone  that  told 
all  about  how  he  had  lived.  We  found 
we  were  proud  of  him — as  proud  as 
could  be,  the  darned  old  bulldog  who 
had  stuck  it  out  all  alone  in  spite  of  us! 
We  brag  about  his  single-handed  victory 
over  old  age  and  loneliness,  and  we  keep 
talking  about  him  to  the  children,  just 
as  we  brag  about  our  grandfather's  vic- 
tories in  the  Civil  War  and  talk  to  the 
children  about  the  doings  of  the  Green 
Mountain  Boys.  Old  Man  Wamer  has 
become  history.  We  take  as  much  satis- 
faction in  the  old  fellow's  spunk  as 
though  he  had  been  our  own  grand- 
father, and  we  spare  our  listeners  no  de- 
tail of  his  story — *\  .  .  and  there  he 
stuck  year  after  year,  with  the  whole 
town  plaguing  at  him  to  quit.  And  he 
earned  his  own  living,  and  chopped  his 
own  wood,  and  kept  himself  and  the 
house  just  as  decent;  and  never  got 
queer  and  frowzy  and  half-cracked,  but 
stayed  just  like  anybody,  as  nice  an  old 
man  as  ever  you  saw — all  alone,  all 
all  stark  alone,  beholden  to  nobody,  ask- 
ing no  odds  of  anybody.  Yes,  sir,  and 
died  with  his  boots  on  at  ninety-three, 
on  a  kitchen  fioor  ^ou  could  have  et 
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SNOW  PHOTOGRAPHY 

BY   ELON  JESSUP 


THE  amateur  photographer  who 
fails  to  take  advantage  of  the 
unique  photographic  possibilities 
of  snow-time  is  missing  some  of  the  best 
pictures  of  all  the  year.  It  is  within 
the  sphere  of  snowscapes  that  the  cam- 
era comes  perhaps  closest  of  all  of  mak- 
ing an  accurate  record  of  nature  as  she 
appears  to  the  human  eye  and  imagina- 
tion. 

Nature  in  snow-time  is  a  study  in 
gradations  of  black  and  white.  Her 
cloak  has  become  marvelously  simplified 
since  summer  days,  and  the  camera 
likes  simplicity.  To  be  sure,  there  are 
present  some  subtleties  of  color  which 
cannot  be  reproduced  in  the  finished 
photographic  print,  but  these  are  sur- 
prisingly few.  Black  and  white  the 
camera  can  readily  understand,  and  if 
given  half  a  chance  it  will  by  no  means 
overlook  numerous  gradations  of  gray 
which  lie  in  between. 

The  whole  stage  is  set  in  snow-time 
for  truthful  delineation  in  black-and- 
white  print  of  nature  as  she  really  ex- 
ists. Yet  this  does  not  mean  that  a 
snow  picture  is  bound  to  be  satisfac- 
tory. There  are,  some  amateurs  who 
secure  universally  poor  results.  The 
knack  of  getting  good  snow  pictures  is 
not  always  easy  for  the  average  ama- 
teur, for  the  reason  that  this  is  to  some 
extent  a  specialized  branch  *of  photog- 
raphy. The  snowscape  camerist  en- 
counters a  set  of  conditions  which  are 
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quite  different  from  those  to  which  he 
has  been  accustomed  in  summer.  It  is 
essential  that  he  change  his  methods  to 
meet  these  new  conditions.  Practice, 
constant  striving  for  better  pictures, 
and  the  knowledge  of  a  few  semi-tech- 
nical points  demanded  by  snow  photog- 
raphy will  enable  any  amateur  to  make 
fast  progress.  One  need  not  be  an  ex- 
pert in  order  to  get  good  snowscapes. 

Many  snow  pictures  are  quite  mean- 
ingless and  without  character.  And  of 
course  one  cannot  hope  to  get  worth- 
while pictures  until  he  is  willing  to  ad- 
mit that  a  poor  picture  really  is  poor. 
The  most  common  offender  in  this  re- 
spect among  photographic  prints  is  the 
one  which  shows  extreme  contrast.  I 
have  heard,  this  type  of  snow  picture 
aptly  termed  "soot  and  whitewash."  It 
shows  an  extremely  black  object  against 
a  very  white  background.  All  detail 
and  fine  gradations  of  tone  which  were 
visible  to  the  human  eye  in  that  par- 
ticular glimpse  of  nature  are  completely 
lacking  in  the  finished  photographic 
print.  The  snow  is  so  devoid  of  charac- 
ter that  it  might  just  about  as  well  be 
a  white  sheet  strung  on  a  clothes-line. 

Such  a  picture,  as  a  rule,  fails  in  be- 
ing a  truthful  delineation  of  nature,  and 
for  this  reason  is  wholly  unworthy. 
There  are,  however,  exceptions  to  this 
rule.  It  is  sometimes  possible  for  a 
"soot  and  whitewash"  picture  to  have 
great   merit.     One   of  my   own   photo- 


graphs which  I  prize  most  highly  is  that 
of  a  dark  figure  in  a  snowstorm.  Almost 
no  detail  is  shown  and  the  falling  snow 
is  indistinguishable,  but  the  first  thing 
one  senses  upon  viewing  the  picture  is 
that,  in  reality,  the  snow  is  coming 
down  fast  and  furious.  It  is  the  mere 
suggestion  of  the  storm  which  is  the 
making  of  the  picture.  Nature  is  there 
as  she  really  exists. 

The  true  record  and  spirit  of  a  snow- 
storm are  quite  within  the  capabilities 
of  a  camera,  and  the  result  may  be  a  pe- 
culiarly effective  picture.  Choose  a  day 
by  preference  when  the  falling  flakes 
are  large.  Be  sure  that  both  the  cam- 
era and  the  lens  are  fully  protected  from 
the  snow.  If  it  becomes  necessary  to 
change  a  film,  make  sure  that  no  snow- 
flakes  flicker  down  upon  this.  When- 
ever practicable,  in  a  snow-storm  the 
camera  should  be  given  overhead  pro- 
tection which  extends  several  feet  be- 
yond the  front  of  the  lens.  Flakes 
which  drop  in  close  proximity  to  the 
lens  are  likely  to  show  as  blurred 
streaks  in  the  finished  print.  An  um- 
brella, crudely  erected  awning,  open 
shed,  or  some  similar  overhead  protec- 
tion will  place  the  snowfiakes  at  a  dis- 
tance and  hence  within  the  area  of 
clearer  focus. 

On  a  bright  clear  day  it  is  oftentimes 
advisable  to  make  use  of  a  ray  filter. 
The  ray  filter  is  a  colored  glass  which 
fits  over  the  lens  of  the  camera.  It  is 
comparable  to  the  yellow  goggles  which 
have  been  such  a  comfort  to  your  eyes 
at  the  seashore.  You  may  recall  that 
while  wearing  these  goggles  you  have 
been  able  to  see  interesting  details  of  a 
scene  which  without  goggles  the  glaring 
sun  would  not  permit  you  to  see.  The 
ray  filter  to  some  extent  performs  the 
same  service  in  connection  with  the  eye 
of  the  camera. 

The  use  of  a  ray  filter  is  not  abso- 
lutely essential,  but  on  a  bright  sunny 
day,  at  any  rate,  you  can  obtain  notice- 
ably better  pictures  with  than  without 
one.  On  gray  days  the  difference  is  not 
so  marked.  The  period  of  exposure 
given  to  the  film  should  always  be  two 
or  three  times  longer  with  a  filter  than 
under  the  same  conditions  without  one. 
Just  as  a  good  snow-storm  picture 
gives  one  the  jeel  of  the  storm,  so 
should  a  clear-weather  photograph  hold 
suggestion  either  of  the  grayness  or 
brightness  of  the  day.  But  the  hours 
when  the  sun  shines  most  brightly  are 
not  the  best  for  getting  the  sense  of 
brightness.  More  effective  pictures  can 
be  obtained  before  mid-morning  and 
after  mid-afternoon  than  in  the  middle 
of  the  day.  The  long,  rangy  shadows 
cast  across  the  white  blanket  of  snow  in 
early  and  late  hours  are  oftentimes  the 
very  making  of  a  picture.  It  must  be 
remembered,  however,  that  at  such 
times  the  white  bright  light  of  midday 
has  changed  to  one  of  soft  yellowish 
tinge.  This  means  that  the  period  of 
exposure  must  be  increased  two  or  three 
times. 
The  correct  timing  of  exposure  for  a 
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film  or  plate  in  winter  is  quite  different 
from  what  it  is  in  summer.  The  sum- 
mer-season amateur  taking  up  snow 
photography  for  the  first  time  will  have 
poor  success  unless  he  acquires  a  new 
set  of  exposure  rules.  Any  one  wholly 
unfamiliar  with  light  conditions  can 
easily  be  fooled  into  thinking  that  there 
is  more  light  on  a  bright  winter  day 
with  the  glare  of  the  sun  on  the  white 
snow  than  on  an  ordinary  summer  day. 

The  camera,  however,  cannot  be 
fooled.  It  knows  very  well  the  differ- 
ence between  summer  and  winter  light, 
knows  that  the  matter  is  wholly  one  of 
light  intensity.  The  light  of  summer  is 
direct,  while  that  from  the  snow  in  win- 
ter is  reflected.  And  reflected  light  can 
never  be  as  intense  as  direct  light.  This 
means  that  an  open  snowscape  almost 
universally  demands  a  longer  exposure 
than  does  an  open  summer  landscape, 
although  of  course  the  winter  scene 
which  is  wholly  devoid  of  snow  takes  a 
longer  exposure  than  the  snowscape. 

This  matter  of  exposure  is  in  some 
respects  the  most  important  element  of 
all  in  taking  snow  pictures.  It  demands 
careful  study.  There  are  a  number  of 
general  rules,  of  course,  which  are  ap- 
plicable both  to  summer  and*  winter 
work,  as.  for  example,  the  nearer  a 
given  object  is  to  the  camera,  the  longer 
the  exposure.    Even  so,  you  are  almost 
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sure  to  make  mistakes  in  timing  unless 
during  the  early  stages  of  your  snow- 
scape experiments  you  rely  upon  a  good 
exposure  meter.  One  of  these  can  be 
purchased  in  any  photographic  store. 

Even  when  guided  by  a  reliable  ex- 
posure meter  one  would  do  wisely  to 
make  a  certain  amount  of  allowance  for 
the  physical  changes  which  the  mechan- 
ism of  a  camera  goes  through  in  winter. 
Cold  weather  affects  the  metal  parts.  It 
oftentimes  happens  that  a  shutter  works 
more  slowly  on  a  cold  winter  day  than 
it  does  in  summer.  Indeed,  there  have 
been  times  with  my  own  camera  when 
the  shutter  has  refused  to  function  at 
all.  I  have  been  forced  to  go  indoors 
and  allow  it  to  thaw  out. 

Inattention  to  the  physical  changes  to 
which  a  camera  is  subject  in  winter  is 
an  important  element  in  getting  good 
pictures.  Only  by  knowing  one's  cam- 
era thoroughly,  knowing  what  to  expect 
under  given  conditions,  can  one  make 
the  proper  amount  of  allowance  for  tem- 
porary shortcomings. 

It  is  essential  to  know,  for  example, 
that  when*  you  .take  a  camera  from  a 
heated  house  into  the  extreme  cold  of 
outdoors  there  almost  invariably  forms 
on  the  lens  a  cloudy  coating  of  mois- 
ture. If  a  picture  were  'taken  under 
these  conditions,  the  finished  print 
would    be    an    indistinguishable    blur, 
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which  you  would  find  it  hard  to  account 
for  unless  you  knew  the  reason. 

After  stepping  outdoors  in  winter  to 
take  a  picture,  it  is  advisable  to  look  at 
your  lens  to  make  sure  that  the  mois- 
ture has  cleared.  It  will  do  so  after  the 
glass  has  become  acclimated  to  the  cold. 
If  the  coating  of  moisture  is  slow  in 
evaporating,  you  can  speed  matters 
along  by  wiping  the  lens  with  a  clean 
linen  handkerchief.  But  wipe  very 
gently  indeed,  so  that  the  glass  will  not 
be  scratched. 

Photographic  plates  and  films  should 
be  carried  in  such  a  way  that  there  is 
no  possibility  of  getting  them  wet. 
Small  round  tin  containers  sealed  with 
strips  of  adhesive  tape  serve  as  water- 
proof protection  for  films.  For  the  size 
of  film  known  as  lA  or  smaller  an 
empty  shaving-stick  tube  does  very  well. 

Plates  and  films,  so  far  as  practicable, 
should  be  protected  from  continued  ex- 
treme cold.  If  it  is  found  possible  to 
keep  a  set  of  plate-holders  warmly 
wrapped  in  a  blanket  or  some  article  of 
clothing  before  and  after  exposure,  this 
care  may  prove  an  element  in  securing 
satisfactory  pictures.  It  does  plates  no 
good  to  get  them  chilled.  In  any  case,  it  is 
unwise  to  develop  a  plate  or  film  imme- 
diately upon  bringing  it  indoors.  Before 
doing  so  allow  the  plate  or  film  to  become 
acclimated  to  the  heat  of  the  house. 


CAPITAL  SHIPS  AND  AIRCRAFT 

A    LETTER   FROM   THREE   ARMY   AVIATORS 


Aberdeen  Proving  Ground, 
Aberdeen,  Maryland, 
November  H,   1921. 

TJie  Editor  of  The  Outlook, 

New  York,  N.  Y. 
Dear  Sir: 

CAN  it  be  that  the  question  of  the 
vulnerability  of  battleships  to  at- 
tack from  the  air  is  again  being 
discussed  on  the  negative  side?  Appar- 
ently such  is  the  case  in  view  of  the 
article  recently  published  in  The 
Outlook  and  written  by  Commander 
Cleary,  of  the  United  States  Navy.  Ofll- 
cers  of  the  Army  Air  Service  who  par- 
ticipated in  the  bombing  maneuvers  off 
the  Virginia  Capes  this  summer  had 
believed  that  the  question  of  battleship 
vulnerability  had  been  settled  once  and 
for  all.  Certainly,  nobody  who  saw  the 
Ostfriesland,  the  masterpiece  of  German 
naval  construction,  the  pride  of  the  Im- 
perial German  Navy,  roll  over  on  its 
back  and  take  up  its  final  resting-place 
on  the  sandy  bottom  of  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  can  ever  be  convinced  that  a  ship 
could  be  constructed  capable  of  resist- 
ing attack  from  the  air. 

In  this  connection,  the  Ostfriesland, 
which  has  been  referred  to  as  an  "obso- 
lete ship,"  cost  the  German  people  $40,- 
000.000  to  construct,  was  one  of  the 
most  modem  ships  of  the  German  navy. 


and  had  two  protective  steel  decks  es- 
pecially designed  for  defense  against 
aircraft. 

In  the  course  of  his  article  the  naval 
commander  says: 

She  was  taken  out  and  anchored 
for  the  purpose  of  sinking  her.  .  .  . 
Generally  ideal  summer  weather  pre- 
vailed. The  ship  was  without  anti- 
aircraft gunfire  or  ability  to  maneu- 
ver, and  the  planes  bombed  from  the 
very  low  altitude  of  1,200  to  2,000  feet 

True,  the  Ostfriesland  was  anchored; 
but  the  inference  that  an  anchored  tar- 
get is  easier  to  hit  than  one  in  motion 
is  far  from  the  facts  in  the  case.  This 
had  been  demonstrated  by  extensive 
tests  on  towed  targets  near  Langley 
Field  the  past  summer.  Army  bombers 
secured  a  much  higher  percentage  of 
hits  on  towed  targets  than  they  did  on 
stationary  targets,  for  the  reason  that 
the  bombing  plane  travels  in  the  same 
direction  that  the  target  is  moving,  and 
consequently  is  over  it  for  a  greater 
length  of  time.  Obviously,  the  faster 
the  target  is  moving,  the  easier  it  would 
be  to  hit. 

As  concerns  maneuverability,  It  is  a 
matter  well  known  to  all  naval  officers 
that  it  is  an  impossibility  for  a  capital 
ship  to  change  its  course  in  the  least 
degree  within  eleven  seconds,  which  is 


the  time  required  for  a  bomb  to  drop 
two  thousand  feet. 

As  concerns  anti-aircraft  gunfire,  the 
record  of  hits  on  the  western  front  dur- 
ing the  recent  war  was  only  one  hit  in 
67,000  shots.  The  highest  percentagre 
claimed  by  ordnance  experts  even  to-day 
is  but  one  hit  in  40,000  shots.  It  is 
merely  a  problem  in  arithmetic  to  figure 
the  time  it  would  take  to  secure  one 
solitary  hit.  In  fact,  it  is  well  known 
and  realized  by  persons  conversant  with 
this  subject  that  the  effects  of  anti-air- 
craft fire  are  so  small  as  to  be  practi- 
cally negligible.  The  sooner  this  fact  is 
admitted  by  naval  experts,  the  simpler 
will  be  the  question  of  deciding  the  rela- 
tive importance  of  capital  ships  and  air- 
craft. 

As  concerns  weather  conditions:  Ideal 
weather  prevailed  in  the  bombing  of  the 
Ostfriesland,  but  during  the  bombing  of 
the  Frankfort,  four  days  before  this 
time,  one  formation  of  Martin  bombers 
went  out,  did  their  bombing,  and  re- 
turned during  one  of  the  worst  storms 
that  hit  the  Atlantic  coast  this  summer. 
Only  one  ship  of  this  squadron  was> 
forced  down  by  motor  trouble  after  the 
bombing  was  completed.  It  landed  on. 
shore  without  serious  damage.  This 
fiight  got  a  higher  percentage  of  hits 
than  any  other  ffighM;h^t^mbed  the 
Digitized  by 
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Frankfort.  Naval  experts  will  admit 
tUat  during  that  storm  it  would  have 
been  impossible  for  a  naval  vessel  to 
have  secured  any  reasonable  percentage 
of  hits  by  gunfire.  Also,  on  their  way 
out  to  bomb  the  German  destroyer  a 
squadron  of  pursuit  planes,  led  by  Cap- 
tain Baucom,  flew  through  seven  rain- 
storms straight  to  their  target  and  re- 
turned without  the  loss  of  a  single 
plane.  Let  us  get  down  to  facts  and  ad- 
mit that  fog  and  bad  weather  are  a  far 
greater  menace  to  naval  vessels  in  ac- 
tion than  to  aircraft. 

As  concerns  the  altitude  from  which 
we  bombed:  Even  admitting  that  at  an 
altitude  of  2,000  feet  aircraft  might  be 
in  danger  from  machine-gun  fire,  or  pos- 
sibly from  anti-aircraft  fire,  no  one 
contends  for  a  single  minute  that  we 
might  not  suffer  loss  of  ships  and  loss 
of  life.  We  didn't  join  the  Air  Service 
with  any  expectation  that  we  would 
rival  Methuselah.  Certainly  we  would 
have  our  casualties,  but  machine  guns, 
artillery,  and  gas  did  not  prevent  the 
infantry  from  going  over  the  top  and 
accomplishing  its  mission.  No  more 
would  the  loss  of  airplanes  prevent  the 
Air  Service  from  going  to  sea  and  ac- 
complishing its  mission.  It  is  ridicu- 
lous to  argue  that  bombing  squadrons 
would  not  bomb  from  low  altitudes 
simply  because  some  of  their  planes 
might  be  shot  down. 

The  naval  commander  writes  as  fol- 
lows: 

Furthermore,  if  the  Ostfriesland 
had  carried  three  or  four  or  more 
fast  light  pursuit  planes  (armed  with 
machine  guns  firing  explosive  and 
incendiary  bullets),  as  all  modem 
ships  do  carry  or  will  shortly  carry, 
these  light  planes,  capable  of  out- 
maneuvering  with  ease  the  heavT 
bombing  planes,  would  have  shot 
down  a  number  of  the  bombing 
planes  before  they  came  anywhere 
near  the  target  ship. 

Surely  the  commander  knows  that  in 
time  of  war  no  squadron  of  bombing 
planes  would  go  on  a  mission  without 
their  escort  of  pursuit  planes.  For 
every  bombing  squadron  we  would  have 
two  pursuit  squadrons,  each  of  which 
contains  twenty-one  fast  fighting  air- 
planes. What  chance  would  these  three 
or  four  pursuit  planes  carried  on  a  capi- 
tal ship  have  against  the  fighting  craft 
guarding  the  big  bombers?  None,  abso- 
lutely none.  The  commander  may  say 
that  the  other  capital  ships  of  the  fieet 
would  also  have  pursuit  planes.  The 
answer  is  that  in  time  of  war,  with  a 
properly  developed  air  force,  we  would 
not  be  limited  to  one  bombing  squadron 
and  two  pursuit  squadrons  of  protecting 
planes.  We  wouldn't,  or  at  least  let  us 
hope  we  won't  have  .to,  wage  war  with 
one  bombardment  squadron  and  two 
pursuit  squadrons.  With  a  properly  de- 
veloped air  service  we  would  have  sev- 
eral wings  of  bombardment  and  several 
wings  of  pursuit  to  meet  any  approach- 
ing fleet.  We  would  be  able  to  mass  at 
least  a  dozen  pursuit  planes  for  every 
plane  the  capital  ships  could  send  into 


the  air.  That  is  the  reason  why  the 
"three  or  four  or  more  fast  light  pur- 
suit planes"  mentioned  by  Commander 
Cleary  would  not  affect  in  any  way  the 
outcome  of  an  engagement  between 
battleship  and  aircraft.  Such  an  en- 
gagement could  end  in  only  one  way — 
the  sinking  of  the  battleship. 

Commander  Cleary  presents  a  state- 
ment showing  the  number  of  bombs 
dropped  on  the  Ostfriesland  and  the 
number  of  hits  obtained.  We  desire  to 
call  attention  to  his  statement  that  out 
of  six  Army  2,000-pound  bombs  dropped 
there  were  no  hits.  This  is  literally  cor- 
rect, but  it  was  the  2,000-pound  bombs 
which  put  the  Ostfriesland  under  the 
water  in  less  than,  thirty  jninutcs.  It 
was  the  mining  effect  of  the  bombs  ex- 
ploding near  the  ship  and  under  the 
water  which  tore  terrific  holes  in  her 
sides  that  sent  the  vessel  to  the  bottom. 
To  be  sure,  we  didn*t  hit  her,  but  we 
did  sink  her.  It  is  hardly  fair  to  con- 
sider as  hitis  only  those  bombs  which 
came  into  contact  with  the  target  itself 
for  the  reason  that  every  bomber  tried 
not  to  hit  the  ship.  He  wanted  to  strike 
the  water  close  to  it.  for  he  realized  the 
greatest  damage  could  be  inflicted  In 
that  way.  In  fact.  General  Mitchell  im- 
pressed upon  us  that  he  did  not  wish  us 
to  hit  the  vessel,  but  to  place  the  bombs 
close  to  her  in  the  water.  To  say  we 
received  only  16  hits  out  of  69  bombs 
dropped  is  a  very  misleading  statement 
for  the  reason  that  every  bomb  striking 
the  water  within  fifty  feet  caused  more 
damage  than  a  direct  hit  would  have 
caused.  Another  statement  made  by 
Commander  Cleary  was  that  we  dropped 
eleven  Army  1,000-pound  bombs  and  se- 
cured three  hits.  The  writers  took  part 
in  that  particular  phase  of  the  bombing, 
and  we  remember  clearly,  as  the  records 
will  show,  that  we  did  not  drop  eleven 
bombs  of  that  type.  We  carried  eleven 
Army  1,100-pound  bombs,  but  after  we 
had  dropped  five  and  secured  three  di- 
rect hits  and  two  close  to  the-  ship  in 
the  water  we  were  given  the  emergency 
signal  to  stop  bombing  by  the  Navy. 
Had  we  dropped  the  remaining  six 
bombs  it  would  have  been  unnecessary 
for  the  next  flight  of  bombing  planes  to 
have  left  their  airdrome,  for  the  Ost- 
friesland would  have  sunk  as  a  result  of 
this  attack. 

The  one  vital  point  in  this  contro- 
versy which  seems  to  have  been  abso- 
lutely lost  sight  of  by  the  defenders  of 
the  capital  ship  is  that  prior  to  the 
bombing  tests  this  summer  naval  ofli- 
cers  were  positivfe  in  their  statements 
that  aerial  bombs  could  not  sink  a  bat- 
tleship under  any  circumstances.  They 
ridiculed  arguments  of  Air  Service  offi- 
cers to  the  contrary.  They  were  vitri- 
olic in  their  articles  written  for  publi- 
cation. Why,  one  would  have  thought 
it  was  sacrilegious  to  even  imagine  that 
an  airplane  could  carry  a  weapon  capa- 
ble of  sinking,  or  even  putting  out  of 
commission,  for  that  matter,  one  of 
those  great,  big,  beautiful  floating  pal- 
aces which  cost  the  taxpayers  of  this 


A  MODERN  AEBIAL  BOMB  OF  ABOUT  THBEE 
HUNDRED  POUNDS  WEIGHT 

Its  size  may  be  Judged  by  the  white  band  on 

the    upper  left   side   of   the   picture.      This   is 

the  arm  of  a  man  holding  the  bomb 
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country  the  huge  sum  of  1ort)t  milliou 
dollars  to  construct!  That  was  the  sub- 
ject of  dispute,  and  it  was  (J^cided  so 
conclusively  that  it  irritates  those  of  us 
who  dropped  the  "bombs  which  were 
heard  round  the  world"  every  time  an 
article  appears  which  attempts  to  cham- 
pion the  capital  ship,  the  ship  which 
takes  three  years  to  build  and  which 
costs  the  country  more  than  is  required 
to  Construct  one  thousand  of  the  type 
of  airplane  which  so  speedily  sent  the 
pride  of  the  German  navy  to  her 
watery  gfave. 

One  super-dreadnought  costs  $40,- 
000.000.    ' 

One  super-bombing  plane  costs  $40,- 
000;  one  thousand  of  these  bombing 
planes  can  be  built  for  the  price  of  one 
battleship.  These  are  not  fancies,  but 
facts.  What  chance  would  the  king  of 
the  jungle  have  if  attacked  by  one  thou- 
sand poisonous  reptiles — each  carrying 
a  fatal  sting? 

Why  not  admit  frank] y  that  an  air- 
plane can  sink  a  battleship,  or  any  type 
of  war-vessel?  Why  cloud  the  issue 
with  a  multitude  of  collateral  facts? 

Every  time  an-  Air  Service  officer 
reads  an  article  stating  that  a  battle- 
ship cannot  be  sunk  by  airplanes  he  is 
reminded  of  the  Swede  who  was  in  jail 
and  who  was  informed  by  his  lawyer 
that  he  could  not  be  put  in  prison  for 
that  offense.  The  Swede  replied:  "Yah, 
but  they  got  me  in  here  just  the  same." 

Commander  Cleary  mentioned  the 
bombing  of  the  battleship  Iowa  and  the 


few  hits  obtained  by  the  Naval  Air  Ser- 
vice during  that  experiment.  He  inti- 
mates that  the  low  percentage  was  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  ship  was  moving 
at  a  rate  of  speed  of  about  six  miles  an 
hour,  and  also  because  the  planes 
l)ombed  at  4.000  feet,  an  altitude  higher 
than  the  bombing  that  was  done  during 
the  sinking  operations.  He  also  lays 
emphasis  on  the  fact  that  the  Army  did 
not  participate  in  this  maneuver  except 
through  the  use  of  three  blimps  in  the 
search  part  of  the  problem. 

We  wisli  to  take  advantage  of  this 
opportunity  to  lay  emphasis  on  the  fact 
that  the  Iowa  problem  was  primarily 
and  principally  one  of  location.  Many 
naval  officers  were  positive  in  their 
statements  that  airplanes  could  not  lo- 
cate a  battleship  if  given  merely  a  gen- 
eral location,  and  to  establish  this  ques- 
tion one  way  or  the  other  the  Iowa,  at 
zero  hour,  was  somewhere  between  Cape 
Hatteras  and  Cape  Henlopen,  and  not 
farther  out  to  sea  than  one  hundred 
miles  nor  nearer  to  land  than  fifty 
miles.  The  army  was  invited  to  partici- 
pate in  this  problem,  and  sent  three  air- 
ships. The  Iowa  was  located  within 
two  hours  after  the  airships  left  their 
airdrome,  and  it  was  located  by  army 
airships,  not  naval  seaplanes. 

True,  as  Commander  Cleary  says,  the 
Army  Air  Service  did  not  participate  in 
the  bombing  exercises,  for  the  reason 
that  they  were  not  to  be  conducted  with 
live  bombs.  Nothing  could  be  proved  by 
the    use    of    "dummies,"    inasmuch    as 


credit  would  be  given  only  for  direct 
hits.  and.  as  the  case  of  th^  Ostfrlesland 
so  well  illustrates,  direct  hits  are  not 
the  ones  which  sink  a  ship.  The  bombs 
which  strike  the  water  close  to  the  ship 
inflict  the  death  blows.  The  Army 
might  have  bombed  the  Iowa  and 
dropped  ninety  per  cent  of  its  bombs 
within  twenty-five  feet  of  the  vessel 
(any  one  of  which  would  have  sunk  the 
ship  if  the  bombs  were  live),  and  arti- 
cles would  have  been  published  to  the 
effect  that  the  Army  failed  to  hit  the 
target  ship.  Had  we  been  permitted  to 
bomb  the  Iowa  with  a  view  to  its  de- 
struction, the  Army  would  have  partici- 
pated gladly,  and  there  would  now  be 
one  more  battleship  resting  on  the  bot- 
tom of  the  Atlantic. 

It  is  well  known  that  dummy  bombs 
are  not  true  in  their  trajectory.  What 
might  easily  be  a  direct  hit  with  a  live 
bomb,  perfectly  designed  and  con- 
structed, would  very  likely  be  a  one 
hundred  or  two  hundred  foot  miss  with 
a  dummy  bomb. 

The  Naval  Air  Service  probably  did 
not  secure  a  high  average  on  the  bomb- 
ing of  the  Iowa,  but  the  slow  movement 
of  the  vessel  or  the  altitude  from  which 
they  dropped  their  bombs  had  nothing 
whatsoever  to  do  with  the  percentage 
obtained.  Let's  admit  that  it  is  hardly 
fair  to  conduct  an  experiment  with 
dummy  bombs  with  their  false  and  un- 
true trajectories  and  then  come  before 
the  public  with  a  statement  of  the  few 
hits  obtained,  laying  emphasis  on  the 
fact  that  the  vessel  was  moving  and 
saying  nothing  of  the  type  of  bomb  used. 

The  commander  also  says: 

Operation.s  against  her  [the  Iowa] 
were  delayed  one  day  by  fog  in  which 
the  airplanes  could  not  operate,  al- 
though this  fog  did  not  prevent  the 
Towa  and  the  attending  ships  from 
maneuvering. 

To  be  sure  the  experiment  was  de- 
layed one  day,  but  it  was  not  delayed 
by  Air  Service  officers.  The  searching 
parties  were  ready  to  take  off.  Army 
planes  experienced  no  difficulty  that  day 
in  flying  because  of  poor  visibility.  The 
naval  officer  who  considered  it  advisable 
to  wait  until  the  visibility  was  better 
probably  considered  that  there  was  an 
element  of  risk  involved  and  believed  it 
unnecessary  and  unwarranted  to  risk 
the  lives  of  his  Air  Service  officers  in 
times  of  peace.  Surely  the  commander 
realizes  that  had  there  been  war  the 
Air  Service  would  have  operated  regard- 
less of  the  visibility.  During  the  St. 
Mihiel  offensive  the  visibility  was  so 
poor  that  the  planes  were  flying  barely 
over  the  tops  of  trees,  but  they  operated 
and  they  secured  results.  It  is  hardly 
fair  to  lead  the  public  to  believe  that 
an  army,  or  a  navy,  for  that  matter, 
which  postponed  its  maneuvers  in  time 
of  peace  for  the  sake  of  the  health  and 
possibly  the  lives  of  its  men  would  hesi- 
tate in  time  of  war  because  it  was 
highly  possible  that  some  one  might  be 
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victlon  of  many  naval  officers  that  a 
y  ship  could  not  be  located  at  sea.  Let 
us  also  remember  that  the  ship  was  lo- 
cated, and  that  it  was  located  easily  and 
speedily. 

Let  us  remember  that  some  naval  ex- 
perts ridiculed  the  idea  thaf  airplanes 
could  sink  battleships.  Let  us  also  re- 
member that  a  submarine,  a  destroyer, 
an  armored  cruiser,  and  a  battleship 
were  sent  to  the  bottom  with  the  great- 
est of  ease,  and  that  each  one  of  these 
vessels  went  under  in  less  than  thirty 
minutes  after  the  heavy  bombing  com- 
menced. 
(  We  rest  our  case,  satisfied  with  the 

verdict  which  is  sure  to  be  rendered  by 
the  jury    of   American    people,    whose 
r        money,  in  the  form  of  taxation,  pays  for 
the  construction  of  capital  ships  which. 


tests  have  proved,  are  impotent  when 
attacked  by  airplanes. 

Very  truly  yours, 
C.  E.  Shankle, 
First  Lieutenant  Air  Service,  U.  S.  A. 

Habold  Lee  George, 
First  Lieutenant  Air  Service,  U.  S.  A. 

Cablyle  W.  Graybeal, 
First  Lieutenant  Air  Service,  U.  S.  A. 

[We  are  glad  to  have  the  privilege  of 
publishing  this  communication  from 
three  of  the  officers  who  took  an  active 
part  in  the  bombing  tests.  We  consider 
It  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  discus- 
sion which  has  been  carried  on  in  these 
pages  concerning  the  relative  power  of 
airplanes  and  battleships.  The  testi- 
mony of  these  three  officers  is  indeed 
weighty. 


It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  however, 
that  the  armor-piercing  shell,  the  tor- 
pedo-boat, and  the  submarine  have  all 
been  heralded  as  sounding  the  knell  of 
the  battleship.  A  better  case  can  be 
made  out  for  the  airplane  than  for  any 
of  these  other  weapons,  but  can  we  yet 
say  that  the  verdict  on  the  battleship  is 
"thumbs  down"? 

Each  new  weapon  of  offense  against 
the  battleship  has  in  turn  developed 
new  methods  and  tactics  of  defense.  We 
confess  that,  despite  the  expert  testi- 
mony which  has  been  presented  here, 
we  do  not  expect  to  see  the  battleship 
yield  control  of  the  high  seas  at  the 
present  time.  We  are  ready,  to  grant 
that  the  airplane  is  the  most  portentous 
menace  to  its  existence  which  has  yet 
appeared. — The  Editors.] 
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«fTr^  HE  Country  Pew  vs.  the  Country 
I  Pulpit"*  gave  a  depressing  pic- 
JL  ture  of  Ohio  communities  where 
nhe  sheep  look  up  and  are  not  fed."  To 
complete*  the  picture  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Bru^re  should  tell  us  what  religious 
body  of  the  present  time  willingly  or- 
dains ignorant  men  of  limited  intellec- 

(  tual  power  and  sends  them  out  as 
apostles  to  intelligent  country  people. 
I  shall  perhaps  be  accused  of  the  arro- 
gance sometimes  ascribed  to  the  Angli- 
can communion  if  I  say  that  at  least  I 
am  sure  they  are  not  Episcopalians. 
Our  educational  standards  are  high,  and 
an  intelligent  financial  system  tends  to 
remove  the  clergy  from  the  eleemosy- 
nary servitude  that  is  suggested  by  the 
Bruftre  survey. 

Perhaps  the  authors  of  this  survey 
would  see  another  evidence  of  clerical 
dependence  in  a  minister  who  acts  as 
barber  to  country  boys,  as  middleman 
to  sell  pigs  for  an  isolated  farmer,  as 
fertilizer  mixer  and  general  handy  man 
for  a  scattered  community,  and  then  in 

(^  eucharistic  white  feeds  the  souls  of 
bumble  folk  with  the  heavenly  bread, 
after  he  has  helped  them  to  provide  the 
earthly  food  that  is  too  often  obtained 
with  strain  and  toil.  Here  is  no  igno- 
rant preacher  speaking  to  prosperous 
country  people,  secure  (may  I  add, 
smug?)  in  the  knowledge  of  their  fat 
acres.  His  people  are  often  ignorant, 
always  poor,  scattered,  and  isolated — 
sometimes  the  last  feeble  shoots  of  an 
old  ancestral  tree  deeply  rooted  in 
American  history,  sometimes  toiling 
peasants  whose  first  knowledge  of  Amer- 
ica was  Ellis  Island. 

The  great  changes  in  the  New  Eng- 
land States  came  with  the  Civil  War- 
too  many  of  the  young  men  never  came 
boelC  Some  made  the  Southern  battle- 
field a  piece  of  Northern  groimd;  others 
wandered  to  the  new  lands  of  the  West. 

ssee  Tbe  Outlook  for  November  16.  last. 


Large  and  thriving  families  dwindled 
down  to  lonely  widows  and  spinsters: 
farms  grew  up  to  woodland,  little  mills 
and  shops  were  abandoned,  and  new- 
comers to  the  districts  settled  early  in 
our  history  found  pioneer  conditions 
awaiting  them.  The  hill  lands  of  Con- 
necticut, sold  at  modest  prices,  attracted 
land-hungry  immigrants  of  many  nation- 
alities, to  whom  the  possession  of  a  lit- 
tle farm  was  the  greatest  gift  the  New 
World  could  offer.  These  farms  are 
often  on  rough  hill  roads,  so  isolated 
that  there  are  no  neighbors,  no  passing 
traffic;  and  in  many  cases  the  husband 
and  father  leaves  home,  sometimes  for 
weeks  at  a  time,  to  take  some  job  that 
will  bring  in  cash  to  pay  taxes  and  inter- 
est, while  wife  and  children  work  the 
farm.  Imagine  these  people,  isolated, 
uneducated,  often  unfamiliar  with  rural 
American  life,  and  you  have  the  mission 
field  in  which  the  "Pastoral  Parson" 
finds  his  work.  He  is,  properly  speak- 
ing, a  diocesan  missioner  of  the  Episco- 
pal Church,  but  his  scope  is  so  broad 
and  so  undefined  that  he  might  well  be 
called  the  rector  of  all  outdoors.  Changes 
in  rural  conditions  have  caused  other 
religious  communions  to  give  up  their 
work.  There  are  many  disused  and 
abandoned  churches,  lost  in  the  hills  or 
on  untraveled  roads  where  fifty  years 
ago  there  was  a  small  rural  community. 
Now  there  are  a  few  scattered  families 
and  a  closed  church.  The  Parson  ob- 
tains the  use  of  such  a  church;  some- 
times it  is  possible  to  buy  it  and  turn 
it  into  a  community  center  as  well  as 
church.  A  church  is  not,  however,  abso- 
lutely necessary  for  his  ministrations, 
for  he  wrote  us  recently  of  an  occasion 
when  he  baptized  a  family  of  eight  chil- 
dren In  the  kitchen.  Then  the  next  time 
he  came  along  that  lonely  road  he  had 
his  stereopticon  outfit,  and  there  was  a 
display  of  religious  pictures  and  a  talk 
about  sacred  things  as  well  as  a  secular 


and  entertaining  display.  Since  the 
consolidation  of  rural  schools  some  of 
the  old  country  schoolhouses  are  closed, 
and  the* Parson  has  been  able  to  turn 
some  of  these  disused  schools  into  com- 
munity centers.  The  Parson  told  us  last 
winter  how  he  drove  twelve  miles  over 
very  rough  roads  to  hold  a  Christmas 
party  in  a  closed  Methodist  church.  He 
got  to  the  little  hamlet  at  dusk,  and  rang 
the  church  bell  vigorously.  In  that  com- 
munity ringing  the  church  bell  means 
just  two  things— fire  or  a  visit  from  the 
Parson.  So  people  looked  out  to  see  if 
it  was  a  fire,  and  as  there  was  no  sign 
of  that  danger,  they  ate  their  suppers 
with  despatch  and  made  ready  for  a 
party,  the  only  dissenters  being  the  bats, 
whose  squeaks  and  flutters  in  the  belfry 
followed  the  time-honored  precedent  of 
all  bats,  ecclesiastical  or  otherwise.  The 
Christmas  party  included  •gifts  from 
good  friends  of  the  missioner  in  the 
great  city,  games,  dancing  (the  Parson's 
small  victrola  pays  a  good  many  paro- 
chial calls),  and  simple  refreshments. 
These  gatherings  in  isolated  places  are 
a  regular  part  of  the  Parson's  work.  In 
many  cases  there  is  absolutely  no  amuse- 
ment for  the  young  people,  and  the  re- 
sults of  this  are  altogether  evil.  Some 
strait-laced  people  have  been  rather 
shocked  when  the  Parson  acted  as  um- 
pire at  a  Sunday  afternoon  ball  game, 
after  church;  and,  what  is  more,  he 
brought  bat,  ball,  and  catcher's  glove 
with  him  on  Saturday  night,  incongru- 
ous company  for  his  priestly  vestments. 
But  he  thinks  clean  baseball  is  one  form 
of  Americanization  for  the  growing  lad 
of  foreign  parents;  shut  off  in  lonely 
hamlets  where  Satan  is  the  most  active 
purveyor  of  amusement. 

And  those  very  boys  like  to  come  to 
the  Parson's  Sunday  school.    He  teaches  . 
them  and  talks  straight  to  them,  but, 
knowing  boy  nature,  it  is  just  possible 
that  sessions  held  in  the  basement  of 
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some  of  the  shabby  little  churches  have 
something  to  do  with  it.  The  Parson's 
"grip"  always  holds  something  besides 
Prayer-Books.  After  butchering  time 
there  may  be  a  few  small  steaks  or  other 
savory  trifles,  and  when  boys  gather 
around  a  furnace  or  old  stove  with  some 
tidbit  sizzling  on  the  end  of  a  stick  they 
are  very  likely  to  think  there  really  is 
something  in  the  Parson's  preaching. 
On  some  of  these  occasions  the  Parson's 
valise  is  likely  to  show  a  businesslike 
set  of  clippers  also,  and  a  group  of 
smooth-headed  young  Christians  appear 
before  their  admiring  friends  after  shed- 
ding their  shock  of  unbrushed  hair.  It 
was  after  such  an  incident  that  the  visit- 
ing bishop  of  the  diocese  commented  on 
the  neat,  nice-appearing  boys.  The  Par- 
son confided  his  part  in  it  to  the  bishop, 
who  observed  that  it  was  not  every  min- 
ister who  was  able  to  trim  the  congre- 
gation. 

In  some  of  these  communities  summer 
boarders  of  the  humbler  sort  are  relied 
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upon  as  a  cash  crop,  for  it  is  very  hard 
to  find  an  available  market  for  farm 
produce.  Young  people  from  factories 
and  department  stores,  content  to  rough 
it  a  little,  find  health  in  the  country  air; 
but  sometimes  the  swimming-hole,  the 
fields  and  sky,  are  not  sufficient.  Some 
of  the  Parson's  friends  in  one  isolated 
hamlet  sent  out  a  cry  for  help — they 
couldn't  keep  their  boarders  without 
some  Saturday-night  amusement.  So  the 
Parson  loaded  up  a  few  accessories  and 
journeyed  over  the  hills  and  through  the 
swamps  and  got  up  a  sociable.  They 
had  a  fine  time,  with  games  and  danc- 
ing; the  tired  Parson  spent  the  night 
with  a  neighbor,  and  most  of  the  city 
boarders  attended  the  service  he  held 
the  next  morning.  Sometimes  he  has  a 
Sunday  itinerary  of  fifty  miles  or  more; 
he  goes  to  one  place  Saturday  night, 
visits  around  or  holds  a  party,  has  an 
early  service  the  next  morning,  journeys 
on  to  a  second  hamlet  for  service,  and 
then  perhaps  to  a  third.    At  every  place 
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he  is  secular  as  well  as  religious  ad- 
viser; he  can  always  tell  where  seed 
potatoes  are  procurable,  what  to  do  for 
peach  borers  and  apple  scab,  and  what 
the  biggest  boy  should  do  to  prepare  for 
a  good  job. 

Just  now  there  are  communities  be- 
yond number  where  just  such  work  as 
this  is  needed.  It  is  what  we  rather 
snobbishly  call  "uplift"  and  "social  ser- 
vice," but  remember  that  the  religion 
that  vitalizes  it  is  not  "popularized."  It 
goes  hand  in  hand  with  a  dignified 
liturgy  and  a  beautiful  service,  and, 
though  I  have  not  heard  the  Parson 
preach,  I  am  quite  sure  that  he  does  not 
need  to  give  his  hearers  a  r6sum6  of  the 
week's  events,  with  his  private  inter- 
pretation of  the  Washington  Conference 
and  the  trend  of  the  universe  added.  He 
has  translated  his  church  into  terms  of 
work,  and  the  time  may  yet  come  when 
the  seed  from  these  Connecticut  hills 
may  change  the  whole  destiny  of  State 
and  Nation. 


PEACE  IN  THE  NEAR  EAST 


BY   PIERRE   DE   LANUX 


WAR  has  come  to  an  end  Between 
the  French  and  the  Turkish 
Nationalists, 
weeks  ago  military  operations 
were  going  on  between  Turks  and 
French  in  Cilicia  on  a  350-mile  front, 
and  between  Turks  and  Greeks  in  west- 
em  Asia  Minor.  The  first  of  these  wars 
is  now  closed  by  the  Treaty  of  Angora. 
The  second  one  is  not  to  last  long,  as 
we  hear  of  a  general  retreat  of  the 
Greeks  towards  the  sea. 

Like  the  Wiesbaden  agreement  be- 
tween France  and  Germany,  the  Angora 
treaty  is  not  the  work  of  regular  diplo- 
mats; M.  Franklin-Bouillon,  a  French 
Congressman,  having  received  full  pow- 
ers from  Paris,  has  negotiated  it  with 
the  Nationalist  Government  of  Mus- 
tapha  Kemal  at  Angora.  The  Angora 
Government  has  not  been  officially  rec- 
'  ognized  by  the  foreign  Powers.  But  it 
represents  the  Turkish  nation,  it  has 
carried  on  a  successful  war  against  the 
Greek  invaders  of  Anatolia,  it  has  held 
its  own  against  formidable  odds.  The 
great  National  Assembly  of  Angora  has 
no  money,  but  it  also  has  no  foreign 
debt.  The  army  lives  on  the  country. 
And  it  must  be  admitted  that  Kemal's 
authority  and  independence  have  been 
constantly  growing  during  the  last 
months. 

The  terms  of  the  Angora  treaty  are 
as  follows: 

1.  Hostilities  are  to  cease  imme- 
diately and  all  prisoners  to  be  re- 
leased on  both  sides. 

2.  Full  amnesty  is  to  be  granted  in 
all  regions  evacuated  by  one  party 
and  occupied  by  the  other. 

3.  The  rights  of  minorities  are  sol- 
emnly recognized  by  the  Turkish 
Government,  on  the  same  basis  as  in 
the  European  treaties  of  1919  regard- 
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ing   minorities  in    Poland,   Rumania, 
etc. 

4.  The  Turks  will  recover  a  strip  of 
land  which  they  lost  by  the  Sevres 
treaty  (1920),  and  where  the  popula- 
tion is  overwhelmingly  Moslem.  (In 
the  five  districts  crossed  by  the  new 
line,  from  Payas,  on  the  Alexandretta 
Gulf  to  Djezire-ibn-Omar,  on  the 
Tigris,  the  Moslems  are  respectively 
86  per  cent,  77  per  cent,  82  per  cent, 
80  per  cent,  65  per  cent.  A  plebiscite 
would  undoubtedly  have  given  Tur- 
key what  France  and  Syria  abandon 
by  the  Angora  treaty. 
What  are  the  consequences  of  this 
treaty? 

First,  France  is  withdrawing  50,000 
men  from  Syria  in  the  next  three 
months,  leaving  only  35,000,  most  of 
whom  will  be  withdrawn  later. 


Second,  France  resumes  her  tradi- 
tional policy  of  friendship  w'ith  the 
Moslems,  a  policy  which  will  insure  her 
peaceful  control  over  the  millions  of 
Mohammedans  in  Algeria,  Tunisia, 
Morocco,  and  the  Sudan.  > 

Third,  a  pacif3ring  and  stabilizing 
effect  of  this  treaty  is  expected  In  the 
Caucasus  and  in  central  Asia.  Owing 
to  the  general  disorder  which  prevailed 
there  in  1919  and  1920,  the  Russians 
had  overrun  national  resistance  in 
Northern  Caucasia,  in  Georgia,  In  Ar- 
menia. The  new  state  of  things  In  Asia 
Minor  does  not  directly  affect  Russia, 
but  It  shows  once  more  that  national 
will  is  finding  sooner  or  later  a  success- 
ful expression  everywhere.  What  hap- 
pens to  the  Turks  is  an  encouragement 
to  the  Caucasian  nationalities.  Some 
time  ago  Mustapha  Kemal  had  con- 
cluded an  alliance  with  the  Moscow 
Government,  from  which  he  expected  a 
supply  of  arms,  ammunition,  and 
money.  Moscow  did  not  live  up  to  the 
pact,  and,  as  there  is  little  chance  of  the 
Bolshevist  doctrine  spreading  in  a  Mos- 
lem country,  there  seems  to  be  no  fu- 
ture for  the  Soviets'  infiuence  in  Asia 
Minor,  where  military  help  was  their 
only  asset. 

Last,  but  not  least,  France  can  now 
concentrate  on  her  peaceful  mission  in 
Syria  proper.  Her  duties  are  many,  be- 
cause her  infiuence  has  been  lasting.and 
deep  and  has  aroused  many  hopes.  To 
quote  "The  New  World"  of  Mr.  Isaiah 
Bowman:  "The  Interests  of  France  In 
Syria  do  not  date  from  recent  times. 
From  the  days  of  the  early  Phoenician 
traders,  long  before  the  Christian  era, 
Marseilles  had  maintained  commercial 
intercourse  with  Syria,  and  the  relation- 
ship has  remained  ^br^l^^tp*^)!^  day. 
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During  the  Crusades,  France  took  the 
lead  in  the  effort  to  redeem  the  Holy 
Land  from  Mohammedan  conquerors. 
It  was  quite  a  natural  thing  that 
Frenchmen  should  thereafter  become 
the  rulers  of  Syria.  Antioch  and  Tripoli 
had  French  princes,  Jerusalem  a  French 
King.  France,  'the  eldest  daughter  of 
the  Church/  had  played  a  noble  part  in 
the  redemption  of  lands  sacred  to  Chris- 
tians, and  in  recognition  thereof  the 
Pope  conferred  on  French  kings  the 
title  of  'Protector  of  Oriental  Chris- 
tians.' " 

In  modern  times  the  French  have 
financed  the  Syrian  railways  and  built 
the  important  silk  factories  of  Lebanon, 
which  export  annually  one  million 
pounds  of  silk  to  France.  Besides,  to 
quote  Bowman  again,  "French  schools 
are  more  numerous  throughout  the  for- 
mer Turkish  territories  than  those  of 
any  other  nation.  There  is  need  of 
France  in  Syria  and  elsewhere  in  the 
Near  East,  In  the  interests  of  Western 
civilization  and  as  a  barrier  against 
anarchy." 

Criticism  has  been  directed  against 
the  Angora  treaty.  It  has  not  come 
from  the  Moslem  world,  nor  from  the 
French  opposition  parties.  It  has  come 
from  the  British  Colonial  Office.  As 
these  attacks  have  not  been  seriously 
supported  by  the  most  enlightened  part 
—the  largest  part — of  British  public 
opinion,  there  is  no  need  of  reviving  the 
quarrel.  Like  other  quarrels  between 
England  and  France,  it  had  no  ground 
except  in  the  irritation  of  a  few  officials 
whose  combinations  had  been  upset, 
combinations  which  were  founded  upon 
the  hope  for  everlasting  trouble  in  the 
Near  East,  and  especially  in  the  French 
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sphere  of  action.  Peace  is  worth  too 
much  for  the  peacemakers  to  take  such 
petty  schemes  into  consideration.  It  is 
true  that  France  did  not  ask  anybody's 
permission  before  concluding  peace  with 
the  Kemalists;  but,  after  all,  England 
asked  for  no  approval  when  she  con- 
cluded a  trade  agreement  with  Moscow, 
or  when  she  continued  supporting  Emir 
Feisal  after  he  took  an  attitude  of  open 
hostility  towards  the  French. 

A  more  serious  objection  has  been 
raised  by  Armenians  abroad  and  by 
their  friends,  who  wonder  how  the 
Christian  population  of  Cilicia  is  to  be 
protected  when  Turkish  rule  is  resumed. 

The  guaranties  given  to  Christian 
minorities  in  the  evacuated  regions,  and 
in  particular  to  the  Armenians  (whose 
proportion  runs  between  eight  per  cent 
and  fifteen  per  cent  in  the  above-men- 
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tioned  districts,  all  of  which  have  a 
density  of  less  than  fifty  inhabitants  per 
square  mile),  are  the  following:  French 
troops  will  withdraw  gradually,  and  be 
replaced  by  Turkish  regulars  only.  The 
police  force  will  be  commanded  by 
French  officers.  There  will  be  French  con- 
suls in  the  main  cities.  The  present  Gov- 
ernment employees  will  be  left  in  place. 

France,  which  has  spent  one  hundred 
million  francs  for  the  Armenian  refu- 
gees and  fought  in  Cilicia  for  three 
years,  cannot  do  more.  •  Some  are  blam- 
ing her  for  not  assuming  the  whole  re- 
sponsibility of  Armenia's  protection. 
She  has  been  blamed  by  others  for  tak- 
ing too  many  responsibilities.  But  the 
facts  speak  for  her.  France  is  satisfied 
that  she  has  made  peace  in  all  the  re- 
gions of  the  world  that  were  in  the 
reach  of  her  influence.  Can  all  her 
critics  say  the  same? 

As -early  as  1919  there  were  plans  for 
the  settlement  of  the  Armenian  ques- 
tion. These  plans  were  held  In  suspense 
because  America  had  not  decided  about 
her  attitude  in  the  matter.  America, 
which  had  done  much  to  encourage  the 
national  aspirations  of  the  Armenians, 
finally  did  not  accept  the  mandate  over 
Armenia,  which  was  voted  down  by  the 
Senate.  It  Is  probable,  however,  that 
America  will  play  a  large  part  in  the 
future  development  of  the  Armenian 
country. 

The  various  small  fires  that  followed 
the  great  world  blaze  are  thus  being 
put  out,  one  after  the  other.  The  smoke 
of  battle  Is  now  lifting  from  these  lands 
of  western  Asia  where  so  many  interests 
have  been  clashing  ever  since  Alexander 
the  Great.  "Nowhere  else  has  so  much 
history  run  through  so  narrow  a  space," 
It  has  been  said.  Leaving  the  past  to 
bury  Its  dead,  we  find  that  since  the 
Armistice  of  1918  Anglo-French  difl!er- 
ences  have  been  the  poison  which  pre- 
vented a  peaceful  settlement  from  being 
reached  at  once.  The  solution  has  now 
been  found,  and  friction  will  lose  Its  in- 
tensity as  soon  as  colonial  extremists 
stop    their    tlnin^ering    and     leave    a 


THE  PLIGHT  OF  RUSSIA 

BY   EX-GOVERNOR   JAMES   P.   GOODRICH,  OF   INDIANA 


To  understand  the  real  situation  in 
Russia  it  is  necessary  to  go  back 
a  bit,  because  the  famine  is  due 
to  a  number  of  contributing  causes.  In 
1920  there  was  planted  in  all  Russia 
seventy-six  per  cent  of  the  crop  planted 
in  1916.  In  1921  the  peasants  planted 
flfty-flve  per  cent  of  the  1916  crop.  The 
major  part  of  that  decrease  occurred  in 
the  years  1918,  1919,  and  1920,  with  a 
marked  decrease  in  the  last  two  years. 
There  are  several  causes  given  for  sucli 
a  condition,  one  the  policy  of  requisi- 
tions, which  is  recognized  by  both  Mr. 
Trotsky  and  Mr.  Lenine. 

The  other  is  due  to  the  war  which 
swept  over  this  famine  district — a  civil 
war  following  four  years  of  foreign  con- 
flict in. which  Russia  was  engaged.  The 
peasants  had  a  partial  crop  shortage  in 
1920,  due  to  two  causes — short  planting 
and.  failure  of  rainfall.  Then  in  1921, 
following  the  season  of  a  flfty-flve  per 
cent  planting,  came  an  almost  total  fail- 
ure of  rain.  The  rainfall  in  May,  June, 
and  July  was  less  than  ten  per  cent  of 
normal.  So  that  had  there  been  a  nor- 
mal crop  planting  during  1921  in  that 
part  of  Russia,  from  the  Tartar  Republic 
on  down  to  the  Caspian  Sea,  there  would 
still  have  been  a  tremendous  grain 
shortage  in  the  lower  Volga  country. 

I  have  recently  returned  from  Russia, 
where  I  spent  two  months  in  the  famine 
districts.  I  first  went  to-  Moscow,  then 
out  to  Samara  and  down  the  Volga 
River  to  Saratov,  then  thirty  miles  be- 
low Saratov.  I  drove  out  in  the  Volga 
district  to  sixteen  different  communes, 
visiting  the  various  communal  houses, 
examining  their  records,  going  through 
their  grain-houses,  collecting  all  the  sta- 
tistics that  I  could  get  to  ascertain  the 
true  situation.  I  afterwards  went  to  Ka- 
zan, and  then  from  Moscow  to  Petrograd, 
covering  most  of  the  so-called  famine  dis- 
trict, except  the  extreme  lower  part  and 
the  district  at  the  north  end,  extending 
out  towards  the  Siberian  frontier. 

On  my  return  to  Moscow  after  my 
first  trip,  I  went  to  the  Commisar  of 
Agriculture  and  asked  him  to  prepare 
me  certain  statistics,  which  I  after- 
wards got  on  my  return  there.  In  tlie 
capitals  of  the  various  states  I  went  to 
the  Commisar  of  Agriculture  to  get 
what  facts  I  could  obtain  there,  and 
then  went  into  the  commune  and  got 
the  communal  records,  which  are  very 
complete  in  most  of  these  Russian  com- 
munes, especially  so  in  what  is  known 
as  the  German-Russian  Commune  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  Volga  Valley.  Those 
records  are  very  complete  and  accurate 
in  the  Tartar  Republic.  Other  places 
have  kept  their  records  with  more  or 
less  accuracy,  so  the  conclusion  I  ar- 
rived at  was  made  up  of  this  informa- 
tion obtained  from  the  Commisar  of 
Agriculture  at  Moscow,  and  from  the 
commisars  of  the  various  states.  By 
checking  that  back  with  the  records  of 
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the  local  communes,  I  think  that  the  in- 
formation I  have  is  reasonably  accurate. 

The  famine  district  is  perhaps  the 
most  densely  populated  in  the  world 
outside  of  China,  dependent  wholly  upon 
agriculture.  The  Volga  Valley  has  no 
industrial  background;  no  manufactur- 
ing centers,  as  the  industries  of  Russia 
very  largely  disappeared  during  the  last 
three  or  four  years,  so  that  the  people 
must  depend  wholly  on  the  products  of 
the  soil.  And  so  we  find  extending  from 
Kazan  to  Samara  a  population  averag- 
ing above  100  to  the  square  mile.  That 
is  four  times  the  population  of  my  own 
State  of  Indiana  depending  on  agricul- 
ture alone.  When  you  eliminate  the 
waste  land  in  these  provinces,  or  rather 
the  commune  or  collections  of  com- 
munes, there  are  found  from  150  to  190 
to  the  square  mile,  so  that  you  can 
realize  something  about  the  real  situa- 
tion from  the  population  view-point. 

Traversing  the  German  and  Russian 
communes,  I  found  an  appalling  situa- 
tion. Entering  the  cities  of  the  lower 
Volga  and  observing  great,  strong, 
round-faced,  red-cheeked  men  and  wo- 
men in  the  bazaars  and  on  the  streets, 
one  might  think  that  there  was  no  fam- 
ine in  that  country;  but  when  you  go 
into  the  community  houses,  where  de- 
serted children  and  orphans  are  assem- 
bled, go  out  among  the  communes  and 
into  the  communal  homes,  where  they 
have  gathered  the  victims  together,  you 
realize  how  terrible  the  situation  is, 
especially  when  you  get  down  to  brass- 
tack  facts  and  see  the  very  small 
amount  of  food  the  people  have  upon 
which  they  must  depend  to  sustain  life 
for  the  next  six  months  of  winter. 

Let  us  consider  two  t3T)ical  com- 
munes. I  do  not  select  them  because  of 
their  unusual  character,  but  because 
they  are  typical  of  communes  on  the 
Volga.  First,  there  is  the  commune  of 
Schilling,  which  is  German,  with  a  popu- 
lation of  3.798.  It  contains  4,467  des- 
siatines,  which  is  only  3%  or  3%  acres 
to  the  inhabitant.  The  peasants  planted 
in  1919,  1,590  dessiatines  of  land,  which 
yielded  37,950  poods  of  grain,  of  which 
the  Government  took  12,000  in  taxes 
that  year.  (A  dessiatine  is  equal  to  2.2 
acres  of  ground  and  a  pood  is  36 
pounds.)  In  1920  the  peasants  planted 
1,737  dessiatines,  a  little  more  than  in 

1919.  and  raised  30,533  poods.  That 
year  they  had  almost  a  failure  of  wheat, 
the  crop  decreasing  from  22,888  to  4,646 
poods.    There  was  a  partial  drought  in 

1920,  but  their  potato  crop  increased 
from  7,000  to  19,800  poods,  which  kept 
them  alive  that  year. 

But  the  Government  during  that  year 
took  5.000  poods,  or  forty  per  cent  of 
what  they  got  the  year  before.  In  1921 
the  peasants  planted  1,255  dessiatines, 
about  twenty  per  cent  less  than  in  1920. 
Of  these  1,255  dessiatines  they  did  not 
get  back  even  the  -seeds  used  to  plant 


the  crops.  I  went  through  their  grain- 
houses.  They  had  eleven  communal 
grain-houses,  which  are  usually  filled 
with  grain;  but  nine  of  them  were 
empty  without  a  pound  in  them,  and  the 
other  two  were  only  partially  filled.  I 
met  there  a  rather  clean-looking  lot  of 
fanners,  Russian  farmers,  who  had  as- 
sembled in  the  communal  hall.  This 
year  the  Government  did  not  tax  them 
at  all,  but  instead  gave  them  back 
enough  seed  to  sow  330  dessiatines  of 
rye,  so  that  they  have  plowed  for  next 
year  800  dessiatines  of  ground  ready  to 
sow  either  rye,  wheat,  or  other  grain 
which  they  may  be  able  to  secure. 

The  crop  this  year  compared  to  1919 
was  only  about  six  per  ceniy  and  com- 
pared to  1920  about  seven  per  cent.  The 
peasants  had  enough  available  food- 
stuffs to  preserve  the  lives  of  3,798  peo- 
ple in  that  particular  commune.  But 
there  are  not  that  many  now,  because  a 
great  many  of  them  have  already  died. 
They  have  only  about  1>4  poods  of  food 
per  capita,  including  their  cabbage  and 
everything  used  there.  These  reports 
they  gave  to  me  recently,  but  since  July 
1  25  of  them  have  died  from  cholera, 
30  from  typhus,  and  45  from  starvation. 
They  said  that  in  that  little  commune 
they  have  1,146  children  under  fifteen 
years  of  age  and  that  at  least  800  of 
them  must  have  help  or- die  of  starva- 
tion before  next  spring. 

It  was  my  opinion,  judging  from  the 
serious  expression  on  the  faces  of  these 
farmers,  that  they  believed  they  were 
telling  the  truth.  They  said  the  Govern- 
ment had  promised  them  seeds,  and 
they  were  in  high  hopes  of  getting  it. 
This  commune  and  all  others  told  me 
that  if  they  could  get  enough  grain  to 
sow  their  wheat  next  spring  they  would 
not  need  help  after  next  harvest.  In  the 
Russian  commune  of  Babaroff  I  found 
eight  out  of  nine  warehouses  empty  of 
grain. 

Near  the  commune  of  Schilling  I  saw 
a  grandfather  and  grandmother,  a  son, 
the  daughter-in-law,  and  five  children  on 
their  knees  crawling  across  their  little 
allotment  of  land  gathering  every  weed 
they  could  get,  tying  them  in  bundles, 
and  hauling  them  down  to  their  com- 
mune, where  they  thrash  out  the  weed- 
seeds  and  grind  them  in  the  communal 
mill,  mixing  wi^  rye.  Tbe  straw  from 
the  weeds  they  put  in  stacks,  that  their 
stock  may  eat  it  to  keep  them  alive  un- 
til the  next  harvest.  I  asked  them 
whether  or  not  the  stock  would  eat  the 
weeds,  and  they  replied:  "They  will  not 
until  everything  else  is  gone.  But  they 
will  eat  it  before  they  will  starve  to 
death."  I  saw  children  out  along  the 
little  waterways  gathering  rose  pods, 
cockle-burs,  and  the  like  in  little  bags. 
These  they  took  home  to  grind  in  their 
little  communal  mills,  which  they  have 
everywhere. 

In  this  commune  145  people  starved  to 
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death    this    year,    65    died    of    typhus, 
which  is  increasing,  and  82  of  cholera. 

I  had  heard  reports  from  different 
communes  of  people  starving,  but  knew 
that  they  had  food  enough  to  prevent 
them  starving  for  the  time  being.  I 
said  to  them — ^there  were  twenty  or 
thirty  in  the  communal  hall:  "I  wish 
you  would  tell  me  why  It  is  that  where 
there  Is  enough  to  preserve  life  for  all 
of  you  for  several  months  you  permit 
your  neighbors  to  starve  to  death." 
Rather  slowly  a  peasant  answered  the 
question:  "You  Americans  do  not  un- 
derstand. There  Is  not  enough  to  keep 
us  alive  until  next  harvest.  So  that  if 
we  divide  up  now  and  do  not  get  help 
lie  shall  all  starve  to  death.  It  is  bet-- 
ter  that  some  should  die  in  order  that 
others  may  live" 

That  was  his  philosophy.  He  told  me 
that  the  peasants  had  had  an  unfortu- 
nate experience  in  the  year  1891,  when 
300,000  of  them  died  of  starvation  In 
the  Volga  Valley.  When  you  get  inside 
of  Russia  and  understand  the  terrible 
situation  which  confronts  the  Russian 
people,  you  cease  to  wonder  why,  know- 
ing that  death  must  overtake  them  all 
if  they  divide,  they  should  choose 
to  preserve  their  own  families.  They 
are  making  every  possible  preparation 
to  meet  the  situation.  Perhaps  they  will 
dfscount  the  figures  we  get.  because  a 
human  being  has  a  tremendous  capacity 
to  maintain  life  under  adverse  condi- 
tions. 

In  the  commune  of  Houk,  twenty 
versts  beyond  Markstadt,  we  found  the 
communal  kitchens  in  operation.  They 
serve  one  meal  a  day  at  the  noon  hour, 
giving  to  those  who  have  no  food  three 
ladles  of  soup  made  of  cabbage,  carrots, 
and  other  vegetables  with  some  meat  in 
It;  also  about  a  half-pound  of  rye  bread. 
Next  we  visited  the  communal  home, 
where  orphans  and  abandoned  children 
are  collected  from  the  near-by  com- 
munes. In  this  home  we  found  145 
children.  When  they  are  first  received, 
they  are  deloused  and  given  a  bath. 
These  children,  when  they  enter  the 
home,  are  dirty,  ragged,  living  skele- 
tons, with  a  helpless,  hungry  look  in 
their  faces,  and  take  little  or  no  interest 
in  their  surroundings.  They  seem  more 
like  an  animal  that  has  been  shot  to 
death  and  crawled  off  in  the  brush  to  * 
die.  It  was  a  sorrowful  sight  for  an 
American  to  witness.  After  the  chil- 
dren are  cleaned  up  they  are  given 
rough  cotton  clothing,  very  scant  and 
light.  Most  of  them  are  without  shoes 
and  stockings,  although  the  thermom- 
eter on  the  day  we  were  there  was  28 
degrees  below  zero  and  the  home  in 
which  they  were  quartered  not  very 
well  heated  on  account  of  the  shortage 
of  fuel. 

I  found  in  this  commune  forty-one 
houses  which  had  been  abandoned.  The 
owners  had  either  died  or  fled.  The 
roofs  had  been  torn  off  these  houses  to 
get  wood  for  fuel,  which  is  very  scarce 
in  that  country,  as  the  lower  Volga  is 
almost  as  devoid  of  timber  as  western 
Kansas.    On  the  outskirts  of  this  com- 


mune, as  we  were  passing  a  small  shed 
near  one  of  the  abandoned  houses,  we 
found  in  it  two  little  girls,  ten  and 
twelve  years  of  age.  They  came  out  of 
the  shed  holding  their  arms  about  them, 
shivering  and  crying  in  the  cold,  bitter 
wind,  which  was  blowing  the  snow 
across  the  commune  on  that  bitter  day. 
I  inquired  of  them  regarding  their 
troubles.  They  replied  that  their  father 
and  mother  and  two  of  their  brothers 
had  died  of  cholera  and  starvation  the 
week  before;  that  for  the  past  five  days 
they  had  had  nothing  to  eat  except  cab- 
bage leaves  and  carrots,  which  they  had 
gathered  about  the  commune.  They 
were  barefooted  and  had  no  clothing  ex- 
cept thin  cotton  dresses  extending  to 
the  knees.  They  said  that  they  were 
very,  very  hungry  and  looked  as  if  they 
were  in  great  distress,  being  exceedingly 
thin  and  emaciated. 

i  asked  these  little  girls  why  they  did 
not  go  to  the  communal  authorities  and 
apply  for  help  at  the  feeding  kitchens. 
They  replied  that  they  did  not  think  it 
would  be  any  use,  as  they  had  learned 
that  there  was  not  food  enough  for 
everybody.  We  gave  them  100,000 
rubles,  which  are  worth  about  |1  in 
American  money,  and  told  them  to  go 
to  the  communal  hall,  where  they  would 
be  taken  care  of,  and  this  they  did. 
These  children  probably  would  have 
starved  to  death  had  we  not  discovered 
them.  I  asked  the  communal  officers 
why  they  did  not  look  these  cases  up; 
but  they  did  not  give  a  very  good  ex- 
cuse, replying  that  cases  of  hunger  were 
usually  called  to  their  attention  and 
that  they  had  all  they  could  do,  with  the 
limited  supply  of  food  at  their  com- 
mand, to  care  for  those  who  came  to 
them. 

The  Soviet  Government,  whatever  you 
may  say  or  think  about  it,  is  co-opera- 
tive in  the  work  of  relief  to  the  fullest 
extent.  It  will  not  permit  a  pound  of 
food  to  be  diverted,  but  is  carrying  It 
to  its  destination  without  loss.  No  one 
can  steal  food  from  the  American  Re- 
lief Administration,  under  penalty  of 
death.  I  heard  a  man  tell  the  A.  R.  A. 
officers  at  Saratov  that  if  any  one  stole 
anything  to  report  them;  that  any  one 
stealing  American  food  would  be  stood 
up  against  a  wall  and  shot;  so  that 
there  has  been  a  remarkably  small 
amount  of  food  lost  I  talked  with  dif- 
ferent communal  officers, '  who  drive 
forty  or  fifty  versts  across  the  country, 
hauling  the  food  out  and  distributing  it 
to  the  kitchens,  whence  every  pound  of 
food  goes  into  the  mouths  of  the  hungry 
people  of  Russia.  That  which  is  now 
being  sent  is  used  only  for  children. 

I  believe  that  20.000.000  bushels  of 
corn  and  5.000,000  bushels  of  wheat  sent 
from  America  would  save  the  situation. 
The  Russian  Government  has  exempted 
from  taxation  what  was  called  the  fam- 
ine provinces,  so  that  every  province  in 
Russia  is  seeking  to  get  into  that  class. 
There  are  from  ten  to  fourteen  prov- 
inces in  the  famine  area,  with  a  popula- 
tion of  about  25,000,000  people. 

The  American  Relief  Administration 


feeds  children  in  both  Moscow  and 
Petrograd,  as  the  Russian  Government, 
realizing  the  seriousness  of  the  situa- 
tion, has  taken  from  the  Volga  district 
many  abandoned  and  orphaned  children 
and  has  sent  them  into  Moscow  and 
Petrograd,  and  several  thousand  more 
have  come  from  the  Tartar  Republic. 

Regarding  transportation.  I  had  a 
conference  with  the  Commisar  of  Rail- 
roads two  days  before  I  left,  and  went 
over  the  whole  situation  with  him.  If 
you  can  rely  on  the  reports  of  the  Brit- 
ish Commissioner,  appointed  a  year  ago. 
Russia  has  over  1,200  more  engines  now 
than  then;  8,026  in  good  running  order, 
7,000  engines  needing  light  repairs,  and 
6,000  engines  needing  heavy  repairs. 
The  Russian  Government  has  bought 
856  engines  from  Germany  and  1,000 
from  Sweden.  They  are  being  delivered 
now.  The  Government  has  440,000 
freight  cars  in  good  order  and  110.000 
that  need  light  repairs,  which  is  twenty- 
three  per  cent,  a  rather  heavy  propor- 
tion. There  is  no  question  but  that  the 
Russian  Government  can  move  the  food 
supplies  and  move  them  quickly.  The 
Commisar  says  that  he  can,  and  I  am 
certain  he  is  right. 

Regarding  the  shortage  of  animals,  in 
1919  the  Schilling  commune  had  1,223 
horses,  in  1920  it  had  891  horses,  and 
in  1921  it  had  451  horses.  Of  cows  it 
had  582  in  1919.  461  in  1920.  and  413  in 
1921.  The  cows  decrease  but  little  in 
number,  as  they  are  needed  for  milk  to 
keep  the  children  alive.  Of  sheep  there 
were  1,352  in  1919,  1,151  in  1920.  and 
only  424  in  1921.  That  shows  a  de- 
crease of  sixty  per  cent.  Of  pigs  there 
were  781  in  1919,  246  in  1920,  and  58  in 
1921.  That  is  a  decrease  of  92  per  cent. 
This  tells  the  story  without  comment. 

The  Russian  people  are  well  equipped 
to  use  corn  for  food.  Every  commune 
in  Russia  has  its  communal  windmill, 
with  the  old-fashioned  stone  burrs,  with 
which  they  grind  all  their  foods.  The 
Commisar  of  Agriculture  in  the  lower 
Volga  Valley  has  been  carrying  on  a 
campaign  to  induce  the  Russian  farmers 
to  raise  corn,  to  diversify  crops,  and  get 
away  from  the  antiquated  three-year 
system,  under  which  they  cultivate  but 
one-third  of  the  land  each  year.  The 
Commisar  of  the  Tartar  Republic  has 
been  especially  active  in  this  educa- 
tional propaganda. 

The  work  of  the  American  Relief  Ad- 
ministration in  Russia,  having  only  re- 
cently begun,  is  not  at  present  very 
extensive.  There  are  only  seventy-five 
in  the  personnel;  in  fact,  a  large  force 
is  not  needed,  as  the  local  people  not 
only  do  most  of  the  work  but  also  fur- 
nish without  charge  buildings,  equip- 
ment, and  everything.  The  Soviet 
Government  is  furnishing  transporta- 
tion free  all  over  the  country,  and  as- 
sists in  every  way  possible.  Although 
not  so  efficient  as  it  might  be,  the  Gov- 
ernment is  co-operating  in  a  whole- 
hearted way  with  the  work  to  which 
the  American  Relief  Administration  is 
devoting  its  labor  ami  resources  in  Rus- 
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IN  addressing  American  readers  we 
wish  to  emphasize  one  thing  in  the 
Russian  situation  which  may  not  be 
sufficiently  known  in  this  country.  In 
the  midst  of  all  that  human  suffering, 
dissolution  of  statehood,  economic  decay, 
and  financial  chaos,  brought  about  by 
the  four  years  of  Bolshevist  domination, 
there  is  one  thing  which  will  finally 
detach  itself  as  the  chief  result  of  the 
revolutionary  stage  of  Russian  history. 
This  is  the  fact  that,  in  spite  of  all  the 
destruction  brought  about  by  Bolshev- 
ism, Russia  is  not  a  desert,  and  ele- 
ments of  organization  can  now  be  found 
everywhere.  Under  that  heavy  cloak  of 
Bolshevist  uniformity,  Russia  is  alive 
and  not  dead,  in  spite  of  all  her  miseries 
and  sufferings.  T^e  experience  of  the 
IMist  four  years  increased  the  political 
consciousness  of  the  large  masses  of  the 
Russian  people,  and  by  the  side  of  de- 
struction and  ruin  germs  of  new  life  are 
everywhere.  Elements  of  new  power, 
the  nuclei  of  new  governmental  struc- 
ture, can  be  found  everywhere  in  the 
country,  and  they  can  crystallize  at  any 
moment  as  liquid  crystallizes  under  a 
certain  degree  of  temperature. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  prove  that  the 
Bolshevist  rule  is  undemocratic.  Com- 
munism opposes  itself  to  democracy,  as 
the  rule  of  a  "conscious  minority" — to 
government  by  democratic  election.  The 
Bolshevist  practice  In  Russia  serves  to 
show  that  an  insignificant  minority  can 
rule  only  by  tyranny,  by  resorting  to  the 
obsolete  methods  of  the  former  autocracy 
to  a  degree  never  known  before.  The  re- 
sult is  the  complete  exhaustion  of  all  ma- 
terial resources  of  the  country  and  an 
intense  hatred  of  the  prevailing  majority 
of  the  population  towards  the  Bolshevist 
rulers.  The  days  of  the  new  autocracy 
are  numbered;  their  end  is  near. 

But  who  will  take  their  place?  The 
current  answers  often  given  to  that 
question  are  three:  1.  The  Bolsheviki 
will  evolve  themselves  into  a  decent 
government;  2.  The  downfall  of  Bolsh- 
evism will  be  followed  by  anarchy  and 
chaos;  3.  There  will  be  reaction  and 
restoration  of  the  former  Czar's  autoc- 
racy upon  the  downfall  of  Bolshevism. 

In  our  opinion — and  it  can  be  proved 
— ^the  Bolshviks  are  unable  to  evolve. 
Merely  economic  concessions  will  not  re- 
vive Russia.  At  the  same  time  the 
Bolshevist  rulers  are  well  aware  of  the 
fact  that  even  elementary  political  con- 
cessions would  bring  the  Bolshevist 
r^me  to  a  speedy  end.  Any  step 
toward  democracy — like  abolition  of  the 
notorious  "Che-ka"  (the  Bolshevist  se- 
cret police)  and  free  elections  to  the 
Soviets — would  at  once  deprive  them  of 
their  power.  At  the  moment  this  state- 
ment is  dictated  rumors  are  rife  that 
Mr.  Lenine  intends  to  convoke  a  Con- 
stituent Assembly  In  January  or  Febru- 


ary, 1922.  This  scheme  is  somehow  con- 
nected with  the  renewed  talk  of  recog- 
nition of  the  Bolshevist  Government.  As 
could  be  expected,  no  mention  is  made 
that  the  elections  to  such  an  Assembly 
would  be  free  and  by  a  secret  ballot. 
Therefore  the  news  is  of  no  significance 
or  value.  Whoever  knows  the  situation 
in  Russia  at  present  knows  that  under 
the  pressure  of  the  "Che-ka"  the  elec- 
tions would  be  swept  by  the  Bolsheviks. 
There  is  also  some  talk  about  a  coalition 
between  the  Bolsheviks  and  the  other 
Russian  parties.  This  talk  is  also  of  no 
importance,  since  the  corresponding  fact 
in  the  Russian  situation  is  the  contin- 
ued prosecution  of  the  leading  members 
of  all  political  parties  opposed  to  Bolsh- 
evism, who  are  being  executed,  kept  in 
prisons,  or  exiled. 

The  Bolshevist  aim  behind  these  ru- 
mors is  to  gain  recognition  and  the 
necessary  economic  and  financial  help 
from  foreign  countries.  But  no  help 
can  really  relieve  the  Russian  people 
unless  the  political  situation  in  Russia 
is  radically  changed.  In  the  absence  of 
serious  political  concessions — ^whlch  are 
impossible — ^the  economic  concessions 
are  ineffective  and  bound  to  be  ex- 
tremely limited  in  their  application. 
Therefore  we  think  that  Bolshevism 
will  fall  just  as  Czarism  fell,  owing  to 
its  incapacity  for  a  real  compromise. 

As  to  the  inevitability  of  chaos  in 
Russia  upon  the  downfall  of  Bolshevism, 
there  is  no  such  possibility,  in  our  opin- 
ion, since  even  now.  as  we  stated  above, 
Russia  is  not  at  all  a  wilderness.  Germs 
of  new  life  are  rife  all  over  Russia  and 
nuclei  of  a  new  political  organization 
are  likely  to  develop  at  once  and  every- 
where, at  the  first  opportunity.  The 
agents  of  Mr.  Hoover's  Relief  Adminis- 
tration can  probably  testify  to  this  by 
their  personal  contact  with  the  Russian 
people  throughout  the  country.  The  vi- 
tality of  the  non-Bolshevist  population 
cannot  be  taken,  of  course,  as  a  sign  for 
the  vitality  of  the  Bolshevist  regime,  as 
some  people  take  it.  Russia  is  alive  in 
spite  of  the  Bolsheviks,  and  not  because 
of  them.  That  is  why  we  expect  that 
the  salvation  of  Russia  will  necessarily 
come  from  within,  from  her  own  people. 
It  is  true  that  the  great  mass  of  the 
population  is  too  downtrodden  and  low- 
splrlted  to  start  on  a  general  and  organ- 
ized revolt.  But  it  would  be  a  mistake 
to  think  that  the  spirit  of  resistance  has 
entirely  gone.  On  the  contrary,  it  ex- 
tends itself  to  the  formerly  privileged 
groups  of  the  Red  Army  and  Red  bu- 
reaucracy, in  the  measure  that  the 
Bolshevist  Government  proves  power- 
less and  incapable  to  secure  even  their 
material  existence.  We  are  hopeful, 
therefore,  and  satisfied  that  the  change 
will  come  soon,  and  that  it  will  be 
caused  by  the  changed  state  of  mind  of 


the  population.  It  was  the  same  state 
of  changed  psychology  which  brought 
about  the -speedy  downfall  of  the  Czar's 
autocracy  in  March,  1917,  in  spite  of  all 
the  huge  resources  at  its  disposal. 

As  to  the  danger  of  reaction,  it  must 
be  stated  that  this  danger  really  exists, 
owing  to  the  activity  of  Russian  mon- 
archist organizations  abroad  which  are 
helped  with  money  by  the  German  reac- 
tionaries. In  this  country  a  similar 
monarchist  organization  is  being  helped 
by  a  prominent  American  business  man. 
But  the  fate  of  the  military  adventures 
that  can  be  prepared  with  this  money  is 
sealed  in  advance.  They  cannot  be 
made  either  stronger  or  more  successful 
than  the  many  attempts  by  the  so-called 
"white  armies"  and  "generals."  which 
ended  in  complete  failure  and  only 
helped  to  prolong  the  Bolshevist  rule. 
The  basic  reason  for  all  these  failures 
in  the  past  and  in  the  future  is  a  con- 
scious choice  of  the  Russian  masses, 
which  are  unwilling  to  support  such 
"liberators"  as  are  likely  to  bring  back 
to  them  their  former  landlords  and 
administrators.  Monarchy,  which  is 
closely  allied  with  such  elements,  is 
doomed  forever.  Russia  will  resurrect 
as  a  democratic  federated  republic. 
Federation  is  the  only  means  to  bring 
back  and  to  unite  on  the  basis  of  free 
agreement  the  various  parts  of  the  now 
dismembered  Russia.  This  process  is 
not  easy,  and  may  develop  slowly  and 
gradually,  but  it  is  sui^  to  develop  as 
soon  as  a  firm  basis  is  laid  for  it  by  a 
stable  democratic  government. 

It  is  with  the  aim  of  welding  together 
all  the  Russian  democratic  groups  that 
the  conference  of  the  members  of  the 
former  All-Russian  Constituent  Assem- 
bly was  called  in  Paris,  in  January. 
1921.  The  members  of  that  democratic 
parliament  were  elected  in  the  end  of 
1917  by  the  entire  population  of  Russia, 
on  the  basis  of  universal,  direct,  equal, 
and  secret  suffrage.  The  majority  of 
the  Constituent  Assembly  belonged  to 
the  anti-Bolshevist  parties,  and  there- 
fore the  Assembly  was  dissolved  by 
Bolshevist  bayonets  after  one  day's  ses- 
sion. In  January,  1921,  a  conference  of 
the  members  of  the  All-Russian  Con- 
stituent Assembly  was  called  in  Paris, 
which  elected  an  Executive  Committee, 
which  we  have  the  honor  of  represent-  ' 
ing.  The  activity  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee extends  now  over  the  principal 
countries  of  western  Europe.  Our  or- 
ganization does  not  pretend  to  represent 
formally  the  people  inside  of  Russia,  but 
we  are  working  in  full  accord  with  all 
the  Russian  democratic  groups.  Our 
aim  is-  not  to  direct  or  to  govern,  but  to 
follow  the  developments  in  the  interior 
of  Russia  and  to  help  our  democratic 
movement  to  assert  itself  against  botli 

extremes.. of  Bolshevism  and  reaction. 
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A    DRAWING    BY 


ROMAIN  ROLLAND:  THE  MAN  AND  HIS  WORK 

A  MASSIVE  and  luminous  bio- 
graphical portrait  of  Jean-Chris- 
tophe's  author  is  achieved  by 
Stefan  Zweig  in  "Romain  Holland :  The 
Man  and  His  Work/"  It  is  the  first 
biography  of  RoUand  in  English.  It 
combines  the  charm  of  rich  objective 
delineation  with  a  persuasive  revelation 
of  Holland,  the  artist 

Prom  Holland's  boyhood,  a  physically 
frail  one,  it  appears  that  music  has  nur- 
tured and  sustained  him.  His  mother 
taught  him  the  piano.  When  he  was  ill 
as  a  child  and  death  seemed  near,  "a 
melody  from  Mozart  watched  over  his 
pillow."  "Whenever  my  spirit  is  weary, 
whenever  I  am  sick  at  heart,  I  turn  to 
my  piano  and  bathe  in  music,"  says  the 
novelist;  a  day  rarely  elapses  without 
his  "holding  converse"  with  Beethoven. 
Shakespeare  he  discovered  as  a  boy  in  a 
dusty  loft.  Prom  Shakespeare  and  Bee- 
thoven he  inherited  a  passionate  admi- 
ration for  greatness,  and  something  of 
his  own  will  to  greatness,  and  the 
ability  "to  know  life  and  yet  to  love 
it."  Because  of  his  preoccupation  witli 
these  two  masters  he  failed  twice  in  the 
entrance  examination  to  the  normal 
school. 

At  twenty-two  Holland  had  added  a 
third  great  Idol,  Tolstoy,  the  publication 
of  whose  savage  attack  on  art  entitled 
"What  Is  to  Be  Done?"  presently  racked 
the  young  aesthete  with  frightful  doubts 
and  uncertainties.  Sitting  down  one 
day  in  his  attic,  the  troubled  youth 
wrote  Tolstoy  an  impulsive  letter,  de- 
scribing his  perplexities  and  bewilder- 
ment. In  time  came  Tolstoy's  answer  to 
his  unknown  correspondent — thirty- 
eight  pages*  of  long-hand  written  in 
French,  an  entire  treatise.  Holland's 
cry  had  profoundly  impressed  the  Rus- 
sian. "It  has  touched  me  to  the  heart. 
I  have  read  it  with  tears  in  my  eyes," 
wrote  Tolstoy,  and  then  expounded  his 
idea  that  only  that  art  was  of  value 
which  bound  men  together.  "The  hour 
when  Tolstoy  wrote  to  his  unknown 
correspondent,"  observes  the  biographer, 
"has  been  revived  in  a  thousand  letters 
from  Holland  to  a  thousand  unknowns." 

One  beholds  Holland  laying  the  foun- 
dations of  his  art  upon  the  "hidden 
masonry  of  years  spent  in  isolation,"  his 
life  the  continuous  struggle  of  one  who 
^'cannot  come  to  terms  with  mediocrity." 
One  sees  him  laboring  in  an  attic  room 
"small  and  simple  as  a  monastic  cell," 
first  as  a  student,  then  as  an  unrecog- 
nized dramatist  and  a  professor  of  musi- 
cal history,  atnd  even  now  that  fame  has 
overtaken  him  and  he  holds  a  Nobel 
Prize  for  literature.  In  1912  Romain 
Holland  was  still  unknown;  in  1914, 
shortly  before  he  had  attained  his  fif- 
tieth year,  with  the  publication  of  "Jean- 

«  Romain  Rolland :  The  Man  and  His  Work. 
Dy  Stefan  Zwelg.  Thomas  Seltzer,  New  York. 
$4. 
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Christophe"  his  fame  broke  upon  the 
world  like  a  fiood. 

Zweig  gives  us  an  unforgetable  pic- 
ture of  Holland  at  his  work  in  two  tiny 
attic  rooms  in  the  heart  of  Paris,  up 
five  filghts  of  winding  wooden  stairs: 

Amid  the  books  sits  the  gentle 
monk  of  this  cell,  soberly  clad  like  a 
clergyman.  He  is  slim,  tall,  delicate 
looking;  his  complexion  is  sallow, 
like  that  of  one  who  is  rarely  in  the 
open.  His  face  is  lined,  suggrestin^ 
that  here  is  a  worker  who  spends  few 
hours  in  sleep.  His  whole  aspect  is 
somewhat  fragile — the  sharply  cut 
profile  which  no  photograph  seems  to 
reproduce  perfectly;  the  small  hands. 


his  hair  silvering  behind  the  lofty 
brow ;  his  mustache  falling  softly  like 
a  shadow  over  the  thin  lipa  Every- 
thing about  him  is  gentle:  his  voice 
in  its  rare  utterances;  his  figure 
which,  even  in  repose,  shows  the 
traces  of  his  sedentary  life;  his  ges- 
tures, which  are  always  restrained; 
his  slow  gait  His  whole  personality 
radiates  gentleness.  The  casual  ob- 
server might  derive  the  impression 
that  the  man  is  debilitated  or  ex- 
tremely fatigued,  wei-e  it  not  for  the 
way  in  which  the  eyes  fiash  ever  and 
again  from  beneath  the  slightly  red- 
dened eyelids.  .  .  .  The  small  and  frail 
body  radiates  the  mysterious  energy 
of  work.  .  .  . 

The  ardor  of  our  recluse  is  all- 
embracing,  reaching  forth  to  include 
the  cultures  of  every  tongue,  the  his- 
tory, philosophy,  poesy,  and  music  of 
every  nation.  He  is  in  touch  with  all 
endeavors.  He  receives  sketches,  let- 
ters, and  reviews  concerning  ever>'^- 
thing.  .  .  .  With  his  .small,  upright 
handwriting  in  which  all  the  letters 
are  clearly  and  powerfully  formed,  he 
permanently  fixes  the  thoughts  that 
pass  through  his  mind,  whether 
spontaneously  arising  or  coming  from 
without.  .  .  .  His  thriftily  collected 
hoard  of  the.se  autographic  Intellec- 
tual goods  Is  enoiTnou.s.  The  flame  of 
his  labor  burns  unceasingly.  Rarely 
does  he  take  more  than  five  hours' 
sleep:  seldom  does  he  go  for  a  stroll 
in  the  adjoinin;?  Luxembourg;  infre- 
quently does  a  friend  climb  the  five 
flights  of  winding  stair  for  an  hour's 
quiet  talk. 

There  are  a  few  passages  in  which  the 
biographer's  explicitness  recedes  before 
his  personal  affection  for  Holland.  The 
disaster  of  Holland's  brief  marriage  Is 
only  hinted  at.  But  the  brilliant 
warmth  with  which  Stefan  Zweig  re- 
veals many  of  the  inner  workings  of 
genius  is  vastly  satisfying  to  any  stu- 
dent of  literature  and  of  the  men  who 
create  it.  Newton  Fuessle. 
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FICTION 
BRIDGE  ACROSS  (THE).     By  L..  Allen  Harker. 
Charles  Scrlbner's  Sons.  New  York.     $1.75. 

Mrs.  Harker's  Raby  in  this  story  is  as 
truly  girl-like  as  her  Allegra  in  a  former 
tale.  She  is  impetuous  and  tomboyish, 
therefore  delightful  to  know.  Her  trou- 
bles with  her  cynical  and  drug-ruined 
but  somehow  attractive  father,  her  war- 
time experiences  and  bachelor  girl  life 
in  London,  and  finally  her  love  story 
make  up  an  agreeable  romance. 

DAUGHTBR  OF  THE  MIDDLE  BORDER   (A). 

By  Hamlin  Garland.     Illustrated.    The  Mac-, 
inillan  Company,  New  York.     $2. 

In  this  agreeably  written  narrative 
Mr.  Garland  carries  on  the  semi-bio- 
graphical record  of  "A  Son  of  "the  Middle 
Border"  in  an  equally  readable  manner. 
Particularly  interesting  is  the  account 
of  his  friendship  with  Mr.  Howells  and 
John  Burroughs.  The  publishers  are 
right   in 


biographic  record  which  reads  like  a 
novel  but  which  is  in  fact  a  part  of  the 
intimate  social  history  of  midland  Amer- 
ica. 

HELEN'S  BABIES.  By  John  Habberton.  Me> 
niorial  Edition.  The  Stewart  A  Kldd  Com- 
pany. Cincinnati.  Ohio.     $3. 

HELEN'S  BABIES.  By  John  Habberton.  The 
F.  A.  Stokes  Company.  New  York.  Me- 
morial Edition.     $2..'KX 

As  the  two  titles  above  show,  two 
memorial  editions  have  appeared  of 
"Helen's  Babies."  The  first  edition  was 
published  about  forty-five  years  ago.  It 
achieved  an  enormous  success,  and  it 
almost  seemed  that  the  author's  jocose 
dedication  was  to  be  realized — ^he  dedi- 
cated it  "To  all  fathers  and  mothers 
each  of  whom  possesses  the  best  children 
that  ever  lived,"  gently  suggesting  that 
each  such  father  and  mother  should  pur- 
chase  a  copy.     Mr,  Habberton   was 


Tougns.     Tne   puDiisners   are     cnase   a  copy.     Mr^  Haooerton   was  a 
saying  that  this  Is  an  auto-     newspapeppj^gg;|^Jil^^ied  less   than  a 
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year  ago.  He  was  always  fond  of  little 
children  and  delighted  in  inventing 
games  to  play  with  them.  One  of  the 
memorial  editions  states  that  he  was 
kind-hearted,  generous,  a  man  of  small 
business  ability,  so  that  the  profits 
from  the  half  million  copies  of  "Helen's 
Babies"  that  were  sold  either  never 
reached  him  at  all  or  slipped  away  from 
him.  Both  these  editions  present  col- 
ored pictures  of  the  characters. 

JVGO'HIJiY  8TORIBS.  Translated  by  Pavie 
Popovic.  (The  Interpreters'  Series.)  Duf- 
field  &  Co..  New  York-     $2. 

These  nine  stories  by  the  greatest  of 
modern  Serbian  writers  are  correctly 
described  as  giving  an  extraordinarily 
vivid  and  true  picture  of  the  life  and  the 
soul  of  the  Serbian  people  to-day.  They 
deal  with  every  side  of  the  national  life, 
and  range  from  tragedy  to  comedy,  and 
from  legend  to  the  most  up-to-date  real- 
Ism. 

NOBODY^  MAN.  By  R  PhUlipa  Oppenheim. 
Illustrated.  Little,  Brown  &  Company,  Bos- 
ton.   $2. 

We  do  not  know  how  many  stories 
Mr.  Oppenheim  has  written,  but  we  hap- 
pen to  note  the  fact  that  twenty-nine  of 
his  books  have  been  reviewed  in  this 
department.  His  popularity  is  not  at  all 
on  the  wane,  but  we  frankly  express  our 
Judgment  that  this  particular  book 
would  not  rank  high  as  compared  with 
those  that  have  appeared  since  the  war 
ended.  It  is  less  exciting  and  "grip- 
ping" than  "The  Great  Impersonation" 
and  less  entertaining  than  is  "Jacob's 
Ladder."  Perhaps  this  is  because  it 
deals  chiefly  with  English  politics  and 
only  incidentally  with  detection  of  crimi- 
nals. 

TO  Hm  THAT  HATH.  By  Ralph  Connor.  The 
Ck»orge  H.  Doran  Company,  New  York. 
$1.7rx 

This  deals  largely  with  industrial  and 
social  problems  and,  like  all  of  the  au- 
thor's stories,  is  inspired  by  wide  human 
sympathy  and  belief  in  mutual  effort  for 
advance  and  accomplishment.  The  scene 
is  the  Canadian  Northwest.  There  are 
stirring  incidents  and  tense  situations. 

HISTORY  AND  POLITICAL  ECONOMY 
BISTORT    OF    TKRMONT.       By    Walter    Hill 
Crockett     Illustrated.     4  vols.     The  Century 
History  Company,  Inc.  New  York.     $31.50. 

This  history  of  the  great-little  State 
of  Vermont  gives  in  elaborate  detail  the 
story  of  the  State  from  its  beginnings. 
It  is  the  result  of  much  research,  and 
should  become  a  "household  word"  in 
the  families  of  loyal  Vermonters.  The 
type  is  exceptionally  readable,  and  there 
are  numerous  illustrations. 

MUSIC.  PAINTING,  AND  OTHER  ARTS 
ART   AND  ARTISTS  OF  INDIANA.     By  Mary 
Q.   Bomet     Illustrated.     The  Century  Com- 
pany, New  York.    |6. 

Indiana  has  become  prominent  in 
literature  and  the  author  wishes  us  to 
appreciate  what  prominence  it  has  in 
painting.  The  period  covered  is  that  of 
over  a  century  J  it  includes  the  New 
Harmony  Settlement,  the  itinerant  por- 
trait painters,  the  earliest  art  school  of 
the  Middle  West,  and.  Anally,  the  artists 
of  Indiana  who,  having  studied  abroad, 


i-iom  "  Konen  rtcnn ;  «is  utie  ana  works." 
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have  returned  to  interpret  the  beauty  of 
their  native  State. 

KOBBRT  HENRI.  His  Life  and  Works.  Kdited 
by  William  Yarrow  and  Louis  Bouche. 
Illustrated.  Privately  Printed.  Bohi  & 
LIveright,  New  York.     $10. 

As  we  are  told  in  this  sumptuous 
volume,  Robert  Henri's  work  is  uneven, 
for  he  does  not  always  succeed  in  find- 
ing the  abstract  basis  upon  which  to 
build  his  picture.  But  when  he  does 
succeed,  as  he  often  does,  "the  result  is 
not  proclaimed  by  the  manner  of  his 
painting  but  by  the  completeness  of  his 
conception."  Certainly  no  one  can  look 
at  the  forty  reproductions  of  Henri's 
work  in  this  book  without  feeling  in 
the  presence  of  something  very  viva- 
cious and  vigorous. 

PICTORIAL      lANDSCAPE      PHOTOGRAPHY. 

By  the  Photo  Pictoriallsts  of  Buflfalo.  Illus- 
trated. The  American  Photographic  Pub- 
lishing Company,  Boston.     $3.50. 

All  students  of  pictorial  photography 
will  like  to  own  this  book,  which  de- 
scribes the  methods  in  general  use  for 
"controlling  the  photograph"— in  other 
words,  for  producing  the  diffused  and 
sometimes  beautiful  effects  which  are  to 
be  seen  in  all  current  exhibitions  of 
"advanced  work"  in  photography.  Some 
of  the  numerous  reproductions  shown  in 
this  volume  are  very  pleasing,  many 
others  suffer  from  faint  printing,  but  all 
will  whet  the  reader's  interest  and  make 
him   wish   to   see   the   originals.     The 


text,  while  largely  technical,  is  on  the 
whole  clear  and  informative. 

BIOGRAPHY 
8ILHOl)RTTBS    OF    BfY    CONTRMPORARIRH. 

By  liynian  Abtxitt.     Doubleday,  Page  &  Co., 
New  York.     $3. 

The  papers  from  Dr.  Abbott's  pen 
which  have  appeared  in  The  Outlook 
under  the  general  title  "Snap-Shots  of 
My  Contemporaries"  have  been  gath- 
ered with  others  in  this  volimae.  In 
addition  to  the  sketches  which  appeared 
in  The  Outlook  the  volume  contains 
similar  sketches  of  John  Fiske,  General 
William  Booth,  Abraham  Lincoln,  and 
Theodore  Roosevelt.  The  publishers 
have  given  the  volume  the  advantage  of 
clear  type  and  attractive  binding. 

Dr.  Abbott  in  his  preface  describes  his 
use  of  the  title  "Silhouettes"  as  indi- 
cating his  effort  "to  trace  in  outline  the 
portraits  of  some  of  my  contemporaries," 
thus  making  a  volume  which  should  be 
a  gallery  of  shadow  pictures.  One  re- 
viewer, Mr.  Willis  Fletcher  Johnson,  in 
the  New  York  "Tribune,"  in  an  appre- 
ciative and  friendly  article,  takes  excep- 
tion to  the  title  of  the  book  because  "a 
silhouette  is  a  portrait  showing  just  one 
side  of  the  subject  and  without  a  touch 
of  color  or  gradation  of  light  and  shade 
and  without  the  slightest  background  or 
environment.  But  these  pen-portraits  of 
a  few  of  the  great  men  whom  he  has 
known  in  a  lifetime  of  more  than  eighty 
years  are  vastly  more  than  that." 
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*They  Gave  Me  Up! 


*But  I  Refused 
toDW 


"If  anyone  has  suffered  all  that  there  is 
to  suffer  from  Bright's  Disease  and  Dia- 
betes, I  am  certainly  the  man.  Think  of 
going  along  for  years  with  your  blood 
pressure  never  under  190  and  often  up 
to  2601  Think  of  your  blood  rushing 
so  madly  through  your  system  that  you 
panted  for  breath.  Think  of  being  so  ab- 
solutely nerve-wracked  and  run  down  that 
the  lea^t  noise  or  disturbance  would  send 
you  into  a  frenzy  of  irritability. 

"  I  went  through  all  that— and  more. 
Finally  they  gave  me  up— everybody. 
But  I  refused  to  die. 

"  First,  I  changed  my  whole  scheme  of 
living.  I  went,on  a  diet  as  strict  as  any 
man  has  ever  faced.  I  "watched  every 
single  little  thing  that  would  either  help 
or  harm  me— and  acted  accordingly.  I 
willed  \h2Li  I  would  get  better. 

"  And  then  I  heard  of  Paradise  Water, 
from  Paradise  Spring  in  Maine.  Its 
claims  were  so  strong  that  I  bought  some 
simply  to  disprove  them!  I  had  tried 
practically  every  remedy  of  every  sort 
and  I  didn't  believe  I  would  get  any  help 
from  Paradise. 

"  But  tlie  very  first  case  of  Paradise 
convinced  me  that  it  would  help  me.  So 
I  stuck  with  it— drank  it  in  large  quanti- 
ties and  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other 
water.  At  the  end  of  six  weeks,  my 
blood  pressure  was  down  to  1 45,  or  but 
10  degrees  above  normal.  Think  of  that/ 
And  I  began  to  acquire  a  general  feeling 
of  titness  of  peace  of  mind,  of  buoyant 
good  health,  that  I  hadn't  experienced 
in  years. 

"  That  was  about  8  months  ago.  Since 
that  time,  except  for  several  brief  periods 
when  I  couldn't  get  it,  I  have  averaged 
from  1  >^  to  2  gallons  of  Paradise  Water 
every  day.  And  I  tell  you  I  knew  the 
difference    right    away    when    I    didn't 


have  it  I  feel  good  only  when  I  drink 
Paradise  Water.  I  look  at  it  as  the  best 
blood  purifier,  the  best  internal  cleanser, 
there  is— and  I  say,  in  all  earnestness, 
that  no  one  who  drinks  it  regularly— sick 
or  well— will  fail  to  benefit  thereby.** 


The  above  remarkable  story  is  an  exact 
statement  of  fact.  This  man  is  a  lead- 
ing business  man  in  a  Middle  West 
metropolis,  and  if  you  are  interested, 
we'll  send  you  his   name  and  address. 


If  you  are  ailing  specifically  from 
Bright's  Disease  or  other  forms  of  Kidney 
or  Bladder  Trouble,  from  Prostatitis, 
Articular  Rheumatism,  Feeble  Digestion, 
or  Heart  and  Arterial  Deterioration,  start 
•drinking  Paradise  Water  today.  Your 
grocer  will  deliver  a  case  to  your  door ; 
or  if  he  hasn't  it  in  yet,  order  direct  from 
us.  Also  served  at  drug  stores.  Comes 
in  Natural  or  Carbonated,  both  delightful 
table  waters,  in  addition  to  their  health- 
giving  qualities.    Quarts,  pints,  half-pints. 

FREE:  If  you  want  more  information 
about  Paradise  Water,  without  obligating 
yourself  in  any  way,  write  for  valuable 
free  health  book, "  The  Story  of  Paradise 
Spring  " — also  names  of  dealers  in  your 
city.     Write  now. 

Paradise  SpRiNfiCo.,  Brunswick, Me. 

PARADISE  WATER 


11  January 

CONTRIBUTORS* 
GALLERY 


SOUTH  AMERICA 

OUR  exceptionallv  well-planned 
Cmise-Tour  to  this  intensely  in- 
terestiner  field  for  pleasure  travel  will 
leave  New  York  Feb.  4, 1922. 

The  itinerary  includes  calls  at 
HAVANA— PANAMA  CANAL— the 
historic  cities  of  PERU  and  CHILE- 
ARGENTINE,  URUGUAY  and  BRA- 
ZIL, arriving  back  in  New  York— via 
the  East  Coast  Route— on  April  3d.  All 
information  and  literature  on  request. 

THOS.    COOK  &  SON 

245  Broadway,  New  York 

150  Offices  Tkronghout  the  Woiid 
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BEFORE  YOU  BUILD  KNOW  ABOUT 

LUNKEN  WINDOWS 

A  double-hung  window ;  100^  ventila-  Ztra 
tion ;  diaappeofing  aaali  and  fly  screens ; 
weatherstripped,  glased,  fitted,  huns 
and  completely  assembled.  Shiiqpea 
ready  for  use;  built  into  any  wall. 
Write  for  full  details. 


EUROPE 

AND 

THE    PASSION    PLAY 

Parties  sailing  In  April,  May,  June  and  July.    Compre- 
hensive itineraries,  moderate  prices.  Send  for  Booklet  A-IO. 

BENNETT'S  TRAVEL  BUREAU 

Official  AffMit  Im  OWamMrgaa  Patnoa  Pky 
506  Firth  Ave.  New  York  City 
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OROTHY        Can- 
field     Fisher 
needs  no  introduc- 
tion in  the  pages  of 
The  Outlook.     Her 
novels    have    been 
appearing        every 
year  with  remark- 
able regularity  and 
her    short    stories 
are     published     in 
many  of  the  lead- 
ing magazines. 
Miss  Canfleld  was  educated  at  the  Ohio 
State  University  and  at  Columbia.    She 
has  studied  and  traveled  extensively  in 
Europe  and  spent  three  years  in  France 
doing  war  work. 

THE  physical  and  political  aspects  of 
the  Russian  problem  are  strikingly 
presented  in  two  authoritative  articles, 
"The  Plight  of  Russia,"  by  ex-Governor 
James  P.  Goodrich,  of  Indiana,  and  "The 
Russia  of  To-Morrow,"  by  Nicholas  D. 
Avksentiev  and  Professor  Paul  N.  Miliu- 
kov. 

Mr.  Goodrich  was  a  Special  Repre- 
sentative of  Herbert  Hoover  in  Russia, 
where  he  spent  two  months  investigat- 
ing conditions  in  the  Volga  Valley.  He 
is  intending  to  return  to  Russia  again 
in  a  few  weeks  to  continue  the  work 
which  he  has  begun  and  which  is  re- 
garded as  a  most  important  factor  in 
the  passage  of  the  bill  appropriating 
$20,000,000  for  Russian  relief. 

Mr.  Avksentiev  has  been  one  of  the 
leaders  of  the  Social-Revolutionary 
party  for  the  past  twenty  years.  After 
the  Bolshevist  revolt  of  November.  1917, 
he  became  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  anti- 
Bolshevist  movement.  At  present  Mr. 
Avksentiev  is  the  Chairman  of  the  Exec- 
utive Committee  of  the  Conference  of 
the  All-Russian  Constituent  Assembly. 

Professor  Miliukov  is  one  of  the 
founders  and  leaders  of  the  Russian 
liberalism ;  he  was  the  spokesman  of  the 
Liberal  Opposition  in  the  Duma.  He  is 
now  the  leader  of  the  left  wing  of  the 
Constitutional-Democratic  party  and  a 
member  of  the  Executive  Committee  of 
the  Conference  of  the  All-Russian  Con- 
stituent Assembly. 

ELON  K.  Jessup  is  associate  editor  of 
"Outing"  and  the  author  of  "The  Mo- 
tor Camping  Book"  and  other  volumes. 
PIERRE  DE  Lanux  was  bom  in  Paris 
and  lived  there  until  1916,  when  he 
came  to  America  on  a  mission  from  the 
French  Government  with  the  French 
High  Commission.  He  was  a  member 
of  Andr5  Tardieu's  Bureau  Technique 
on  the  Peace  Conference  in  1918.  and  in 
1919  went  on  a  mission  to  the  Balkans. 

THREE  aviation  oflicers  who  took  part 
in  the  bombing  test  off  the  Virginia 
capes  come  to  the  defense  of  the  air- 
plane in  this  issue. 

MARGUERITE  WILKINSON  is  both  a  poet 
and  a  lecturer  on  contemporary 
poetry.  She  was  born  in  Nova  Scotia 
and  educated  in  Evanston,  Illinois.  Her 
latest  volume  of  criticism,  "New  Voices," 
has  received  wide  attention^ 
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1921   PREPARES  THE   WAY 
FOR   1922 

BY  ALVIN  W.   KRECH 
Px«flid«nt  of  the  Equitable  Tnut  Comp«ay  of  New  Tork 

THE  business  year  1921  will  not  be 
fondly  remembered  by  those  among 
us  who  believe  that  the  country's  eco- 
nomic health  is  reflected  primarily  in 
the  number  and  the  size  of  dividends 
and  extra-dividends;  1921  cannot  boast 
of  record  earnings  and  capacity  produc- 
tions, but  it  can  claim  the  distinction  of* 
having  been  the  first  post-war  year  to 
face  the  seriousness  of  the  situation  and 
to  start  the  uphill  Job.  It  has  been  an 
austere  year,  a  year  of  thoughtful  plan- 
ning, a  year  that  chastened  wisely. 
True  it  is  that  the  individual  business 
man  is  first  of  all  concerned  with  his 
own  affairs  and  is  inclined  to  consider 
his  own  balance-sheet  as  infinitely  more 
important  than  the  Federal  Reserve 
Bank  statement;  but,  after  all,  individ- 
ual prosperity  can  only  be  the  emana- 
tion of  a  general  healthy  state  of  affairs. 
And  1921,  a  year  of  deflation  (and  defla- 
tion, to  quote  Professor  Gustav  Cassel, 
means  not  only  a  reduction  of  expenses, 
it  means  also  a  corresponding  reduction 
of  incomes),  has  done  much  towards 
bringing  back  a  healthy  state  of  affairs. 
The  business  community  was  perhaps 
obliged  to  observe  a  rather  disagreeable 
diet,  but  the  banker  who  is  asked  to 
diagnose  the  case  may  now  confidently 
point  out  quite  a  number  of  highly  satis- 
fying symptoms. 

As  a  body  politic  we  are  splendidly 
alive.  The  President's  Message,  Direc- 
tor Dawes's  report,  and  Secretary 
Hughes's  "thunderbolt"  are  splendid 
affirmations  of  our  aptness  to  meet 
serious  emergencies  in  the  most  direct 
and  matter-of-fact  manner.  We  have 
the  men  and  we  have  the  natural  re- 
sources, and  we  must  even  admit  that 
oi)  closing  of  subscription  days  we 
were  lately  quite  under  the  impression 
that  the  country's  savings  have  not  as 
yet  been  entirely  depleted  by  an  un- 
nappy  system  of  taxation.  Incidentally 
one  inay  also  recall  that  the  ratio  of 
reserves  of  our  Federal  Reserve  Bank 
is  about  seventy-three  per  cent. 

The  international  situation  is  rich 
in  fair  promises.  Secretary  Hughes 
launched  in  Washington  a  bold  "peace 
offensive"  which  should  win  for  the 
world  the  inestimable  trophy  of  inter- 
national economic  understanding.  Last 
year  we  recorded  a  few  shy  attempts  at 
real  world  pacification,  and  to-day  we 
could  cite  a  hundred  instances  refiect- 
ing  the  world's  fervent  desire  for  peace. 
There  is  perhaps  no  more  significant 
gesture  than  Marshal  Foch's  chivalrous 
proposal  that  the  defeated  nations  be 
aided  so  that  they  may  be  re-established 
commercially.  Victory  does  not  rest 
after  the  laurels  have  been  plucked,  and 
It  is  our  imperative  duty,  from  self- 
interest  if  not  from  any  other  reason, 
not  to  abandon  those  who  need  our  co- 
operation. 

I  confidently  hope  that  the  destinies 
of  1922  will  be  happily  shaped  by  the 
strenuous  and  courageous  efforts  of  the 
past  year. 
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FINANCIAL    DEPARTMENT 


The  Financial  Department  is  prepared  to  furnish  information  regarding  standard  investment  secaritieB,  bat  cannot 
ondertake  to  advise  the  purchase  of  any  specific  security.  It  will  give  to  inquirers  facts  of  record  or  information 
resulting  from  expert  investigation,  and  a  nominal  charge  of  one  dollar  per  inquiry  will  be  made  for  this  special  service. 
All  letters  of  inquiry  should  be  addressed  to  The  Outlook  Financial  Department,  381  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 


THE    FINANCIAL   MAIL   BAG 


ALL  kinds  of  letters  come  to  the  financial  editor  of  a  maga- 
zine which  conducts  a  department  designed  to  be  of  ser- 
vice to  its  readers.  Some  of  them  are  amusing;  some 
are  tragic;  many  encouraging  in  that  they  show  the  writers 
to  be  proceeding  carefully  and  intelligently  with  the  selection 
of  their  investments;  others  are  disheartening  evidence  that 
the  promoters  of  wildcat  companies  can  still  find  a  ready  mar- 
ket for  their  bogus  wares.  Too  many  of  the  letters  show  that 
people  continue  to  buy  first  and  investigate  afterwards,  when 


in  many  cases  it  is  too  late.  Many  letters  disclose  the  fact  that 
the  yield  of  an  investment  is  considered  as  of  more  importance 
than  its  safety.  The  letters  cover  the  whole  range  of  human 
characteristics,  of  strength  and  weaknesis,  and  in  almost  every 
one  of  them  is  a  lesson.  It  occurs  to  us  that  a  few  examples 
may  be  of  interest. 

First  of  all,  there  is  the  classic  letter  from  the  woman  who 
took  us  to  task  for  intimating  that  Liberty  Bonds  are  a  good 
investment.    "Don't  talk  to  me  about  Liberty  Bonds."  she  wrote. 


T/ie  Trust  Com^ 

A  Hundred  I 

of  Service 


When  Water  Turned  the 
Wheels  of  Industry 


AHUNDRED  years  ago,  the 
census    placed    the    annual 
value  of  manufactures  in  the 
United  States  at  $52,000,000.  Our 
present  annual  output  is  more  than 
sixty  billion  dollars. 

Throughout  this  century  of 
marvelous  industrial  and  com- 
mercial development,  the  trust 
company  has  rendered  a  distinc- 
tively broad  and  important  service. 

First  to  provide  corporate  trus- 
teeship, the  trust  company  created 
means  for.  the  administration  and 
protection  of  estates  and  trusts 
which  have  been  of  incalculable 
benefit. 

In   supplying   the   modern   ma- 


chinery of  trust  service  in  corpora- 
tion financing,  the  trust  company 
has  been  of  invaluable  assistance 
to  industry. 

And  in  addition  to  rendering 
this  constantly  broadening  fiduciary 
service,  the  trust  company  has  be- 
come one  of  the  most  important 
factors  in  commercial  banking. 

The  more  than  2300  trust  com- 
panies of  the  United  States  have 
total  banking  resources  of  twelve 
billion  dollars.  The  largest  trust 
company  is  the  second  largest  bank- 
ing institution  in  the  United  States. 

Every  national  and  international 
banking  and  fiduciary  service  is 
rendered  by  this  company. 


Guaranty  Trust  Company  of  New  York 
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•*My  brother  was  in  the  service,  and 
out  of  his  pay  bought  three  Liberty 
Bonds.  We  kept  them  in  a  safe-deposit 
box  at  the  bank,  and  one  day  I  took 
them  out  to  cut  the  coupons.  I  had 
them  on  a  table,  and  when  I  had  fin- 
ished cutting  the  coupons  I  went  away 
and  left  the  bonds  lying  there.  I  re- 
membered them  a  half-hour  later,  but 
when  I  went  to  look  for  them  they  were 
gone.  And  yet  you  call  Liberty  Bonds 
a  safe  investment."  It  is  pretty  hard 
to  do  anything  for  such  a  person.  Her 
line  of  reasoning  would  lead  one  to  be- 
lieve that  if  you  left  a  twenty-dollar 
gold  piece  on  a  chair  in  the  lobby  of  a 
hotel  and  some  one  made  off  with  it — 
as  he  undoubtedly  would — ^that  would 
prove  that  money  is  no  good.  Securities 
must  be  taken  care  of.  Which  is  of 
course  elementary. 

One  of  our  readers,  a  milliner,  sent  us 
a  contract  form  addressed  to  an  enter- 
prising gentleman  in  Baltimore  author- 
izing him  to  buy  and  sell  securities  with 
the  money  she  was  to  furnish  him  for 
that  purpose.  Nothing  was  said  about 
wJiat  securities.  The  management  of 
the  account  was  to  be  entirely  in  his 
hands,  and  in  consideration  for  his 
"managing"  It  he  was  to  receive  one- 
third  of  the  proljts.  Our  correspondent 
was  anxious  to  send  him  {800,  and  in 
order  to  withdraw  it  thirty  days'  notice 
was  required  from  her  and  she  was  not 
to  participate  in  any  of  the  "profits" 
from  the  date  of  the  notice.  Far  better 
to  give  the  money  to  some  worthy 
charity.  It  seems  incredible  that  people 
are  willing,  even  eager,  to  intrust  their 
money  in  this  way  to  perfect  strangers, 
and  with  the  chances  one  hundred  to 
one  against  their  ever  seeing  it  again. 
Of  course  it  is  very  nice  to  have  people 
supply  you  with  money  to  gamble  with, 
you  to  take  one-third  of  the  profits  and 
none  of  the  losses,  but  it  is  not  a  very 
profitable  arrangement  for  the  owners  of 
the  money.  Reputable  investment  houses 
do  not  do  business  on  such  a  basis. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  recently  had  a 
letter  from  a  young  man,  who  is  a 
mechanic  in  the  Navy,  sending  us  a  list 
of  his  investments  and  asking  if  we  had 
any  changes  to  suggest.  We  had  none. 
His  six  investments  totaled  {7,500,  and 
every  one  of  them  seemed  to  us  high 
grade  and  conservative.  We  did  sug- 
gest investments  for  the  {2,000  addi- 
tional he  had  in  the  savings  bank,  and 
we  tried  to  suggest  those  which  were  as 
high  grade  and  conservative  as  the  ones 
he  already  owned.  That  man  will  get 
on  in  life.  He  has  saved  his  money  and 
invested  it  in  securities  of  the  right 
kind.  He  further  appreciates  tiie  fact 
that  it  is  the  high-grade  investment 
which  in  the  long  run  is  the  most  profit- 
able. 

A  reader  from  Massachusetts  wrote 
that  he  had  seen  a  statement  in  his 
local  paper  recently  "to  the  effect  that 
good  stocks  may  be  purchased  at  ten. 
fifteen,  or  twenty  dollars  a  share,"  and 
asked  us  the  names  of  a  few  of  them. 
Hany  people  still  have  the  idea  that  a 
stock  at  ten  dollars  a  share  is  cheaper 
than  one  selling  for  one  hundred  dol- 
lars.    Perhaps  it  is.     The  purchase  of 


including  investments* 

In  the  investment  of  your  money, 
you  should  be  guided  by  men  of 
technical  know^ledge  and  experience. 

The  security  back  of  every  bond 
we  ofFer  has  had  the  careful  scrutiny 
of  our  officers. 

If  such  care  in  the  choice  of  secu- 
rities interests  you,  we  suggest  a 
study  of  our  monthly  Purchase 
Sheet.      Sent  on  request  for  Z- 17 3. 


The  National  City  Company 

National  City  Bank  Building,  New  York 

Offices  m  more  than  50  leading  cities  throughout  the  Worla 

BONDS     SHORT  TERM  NOTES     ACCEPTANCES 
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dividends  from  twe^kty  shares  of  railway 
stock.  This  road  had  cut  its  dividend 
rate  within  the  past  twelve  months, 
there  seemed  a  possibility  of  further  re- 
duction, and  the  owner  of  the  twenty 
shares,  being  dependent  upon  his  in- 
come, was  naturally  considerably  wor* 
ried.  We  suggested  that  he  exchange 
his  twenty  shares  of  railway  stock  for 
six  shares  of  stock  in  a  leading  Indus- 
trial  corporation — which  he  could  do 
with  a  small  additional  investment — 
thereby  Increasing  his  dividends  from 
$40  a  year  to  $54  and,  in  our  opinion, 
strengthening  his  Investment  position 
materially. 

People  write  to  us  for  suggestions  as 
to  the  investing  of  various  sums  they 
have  on  hand  for  this  purpose.  When 
they  state  that  they  are  interested  only 
in  high-grade  investments,  there  is  no 
difficulty  in  making  suggestions.  But 
when  they  state  that  they  want  high- 
grade  bonds  yielding  from  7  to  8  per 
cent  they  are  asking  for  two  things  that 
at  the  present  time  are  pretty  nearly 
impossible  to  get.  High-grade  bonds  do 
not  yield  as  much  as  they  did  a  year  or 
t.wo  ago.  Money  rates  are  lower  than 
they  were,  and  the  man  who  wants  his 
principal  "absolutely  safe"  and  still  ex- 
pects a  return  of  8  per  cent  is  contra- 
dicting himself  in  terms.  It  is  a  pretty 
general  rule  that  the  safety  of  an  invest- 
ment decreases  in  proportion  with  the 
increase  In  yield.  In  other  words, 
safety  being  considered  the  most  impor- 
tant quality  of  an  investment,  one  must 
pay  for  it.  and  naturally  the  more  an 
investment  costs  the  less  it  yields.  All 
stocks  or  bonds  yielding  unusually  high 
returns  should  be  regarded  with  suspi- 
cion. 

Letters  arrive  with  inquiries  as  to  the 
standing  and  trustworthiness  of  con- 
cerns offering  bonds  and  stocks  for  sale. 
It  is  the  policy  of  The  Outlook  to  accept 
advertising  only  from  those  concerns 
which  It  considers  trustworthy  and  re- 
liable. As  to  other  investment  houses, 
it  Is  a  good  rule  to  deal  only  with  those 
which  are  members  of  the  New  York 
Stock  Exchange  or  which  have  over  a 
period  of  years  earned  a  reputation  for 
conservatism,  solvency,  and  fair  dealing. 
It  is  particularly  important  that  an  in- 
vestor be  absolutely  sure  of  a  banking 
house  from  which  he  contemplates  pur- 


Bohn  Refrigerator 
Company 

8^  CnmulatiYe  Sinldnf  Fond 
Preferred  Stock— Par  Value  $100 

Net  earnings  for  10  years  after  all 
taxes  over  3  times  and  present 
rate  over  5  times  dividend  re- 
quirement. 

Net  quick  assets  over  $147  Tan- 
gible Assets  over  $313  per  share. 

Price  to  Yield  over  8^ 

Write  for  complete  description, 

A.  D.  Converse  &  Go. 

^fr  Nassau  St.,  New  York 


chasing:  securities  on  the  installment 
plan. 

Sometimes  a  man  sends  us  a  list  of 
his  investment  holdings  and  says,  in 
effect:  "These  securities  have  declined 
on  an  average  of  twenty  points  since  I 
bought  them.  Do  you  think  they  have 
touched  bottom,  and  would  you  advise 
me  to  buy  more  in  order  to  average 
up?"  No  one  in  the  world  can  say 
whether  a  stock  has  "touched  bottom" 
or  not.  If  the  financial  editor  of  The 
Outlook  possessed  such  knowledge,  he 
would  not  be  the  financial  editor  very 
long,  for  he  would  not  have  to  work  for 
a  living.  When  it  comes  to  advising 
any  one  about  "averaging,"  that  is  too 
dangerous  a  business.  We  are  delighted 
to  give  what  assistance  we  can  to  all 
those  who  write  to  us,  but  we  cannot 
undertake  to  give  advice  regarding  spec- 
ulations. What  we  can  do  is  to  investi- 
gate the  record  of  a  company  and  as  a 
result  of  our  investigation  form  an  opin- 
ion regarding  the  desirability  of  its 
securities.  We  can  report  this  opinion 
to  those  who  seek  it,  but  we  can't  give 
"tips"  or  speculative  advice.  We  value 
bur  reputation — and  our  life — ^too  highly 
to  be  guilty  of  any  such  indiscretion. 

A  minister  wrote  us  the  other  day 
that  he  was  offered  for  $61  a  bond  nor- 


Whafs 
Coining 
1922  ?= 


Will  we  see  a  real  bull  market? 

How  about  money  rates? 

What  will  happen   to   bond 
prices? 

$ahsoi6  Repor^ 

^  Special  Barometer  Letter  —  off  the  I 
press  January  fint  — -  gives  you  the 
plain,  unbiased  £acts  on  the  present 
situation,  and  forecasts  coming  con* 
ditions  with  remarkable  accuracy. 
It  contains  information  of  vital  im* 
poctance  to  every  investor. 

REPORT  ON  REQUEST 
This  Barometer  Letter  and  booklet,  **Qtaii\g 
cheMost/rom  Your  Money" — are  available  for 
distribution  to  inteteated  investors,  gratis. 
Tear  out  die  Memo  — iumr~-and  hand  it  to 
your  secretarv  when  you  dictate  the 
morning**  mail. 

Merdy  ask  fm  Butteiin  No,  AS7 

Ro«er  W.  Babson  Statlstica!  Organixadoa 

Wellesley  Hills.  82,  Mass. 

.  (Soborbof  Boiton) 

n«  Lewtmt  OrvcmisattoM  o//es  Charaeter 

tm  ik»  World 


CUT  OFF  HERE 


Memo 


For  Your 
Secretary 


..  W.  Babson.  founder  of  the  Babaon 
Organisadoo*    Wellesley    Hills.   62. 

Masa.,  9»  follows:  Pleaae  J[^SS^ 

aend  me  Bulletin  A«7 

and  booklet.  *'Qetdng  the 

"Most  from  YoMT  Money" 


\tf'^l 


— because  in  every  quarter  o 
the  globe  they  have  won  th 
confidence  of  hotels,  shops 
transportation  lines  an< 
other  places  where  traveler 
spend  money. 


Facts  About  ABA 
Cheques 

— -univeraally  used  by  travelera  and 
accepted  as  money  in  every  land. 

—your  countersignature  in  preaence 
of  acceptor  identifies  you 

— safe  to  have  on  the  person  because 
they  cannot  be  uaed  until  they 
have  been  counteraiffned  by  the 
origin  al  holder 

— aafer  than  money,  and  frequently 
more  convenient  than  Letters  of 
Credit  because  the  bearer  ia  less 
dependent  on  banking  hours 

—issued  by  banka  everywhere  in 
denominations  of  $10.  W^  $50,  and 
$100 

— compact,eas3rtocarry4iandytouse 


i 

BA^ 


mally  worth  f  476.  Now  if  one  will  bear 
in  mind  that  a  German  mark  is  worth 
at  par  23.8  cents  and  that  23.8  cents 
multiplied  by  200  makes  $476,  he  will 
realize  that  what  our  friend  was  offered 
is  a  200-mark  German  bond.  With 
marks  now  quoted  at  0.55  cents  apiece, 
two  hundred  of  them  are  worth  just 
$1.10,  so  we  leave  it  to  any  one  to  de- 
cide whether  a  bond  which  at  the  pres- 
ent time  has  a  par  value  in  United 
States  currency  of  one  dollar  ten  cents 
is  a  good  investment  at  $61. 
We  must  say,  however,  that  on  the 


whole  The  Outlook  has  reason  to  feel 
justly  proud  of  the  character  of  its 
readers  as  exemplified  in  the  letters 
they  write  to  the  Financial  Department. 
As  a  rule,  they  are  interested  only  in 
high-class  investments,  the  kind  of  in- 
vestments which  furnish  capital  for  en- 
terprises which  are  real  contributions  to 
the  industrial  life  of  a  nation.  And  un- 
less capital  is  available  for  investments 
of  this  sort  no  nation  can  progress  and 
prosper.  The  man  who  buys  a  good 
security  benefits,  not  only  himself,  but 
his  country  and  the  world  at  large. 


ARE  YOU  AN   INVESTOR? 

During  the  past  year  the  Financial  Editor  of  The  Outlook  has  Iielped  hundreds  of 
Outlook  readers  to  solve  intelligently  their  particular  investment  problems.  Perhaps 
you  are  contemplating  a  shifting  of  your  present  holdings  or  have  fresh  funds  to 
invest.^  In  either  case  we  sliall  be  glad  to  give  you  specific  information  on  any 
securities  in  which  you  may  be  interested.  A  nominal  charge  of  one  dollar  per 
inquiry  will  be  made  for  tins  special  service. 

THE  OUTLOOK  FINANCIAL  DEPARTMENT 

THE  OUTLOOK  COMPANY.  381  Fourth  Ave..  N.  Y. 
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THE   OUTLOOK    CLASSIFIED   ADVERTISING    SECTION 

Advertisinr  B«t««:  Hotels  and  Reaorts,  Apartments,  Tours  and  Travel,  Real  Estate,  Live  Stock  and  Poultry,  sixty  cents  per  agate  line,  four 
columns  to  the  page.     Not  less  than  four  lines  accepted. 

"Want"  advertisements,  under  the  various  headings,  "Board  and  Rooms,'*  "Help  Wanted,"  etc.,  ten  cents  for  each  word  or  initial,  incindin); 
the  address,  for  each  insertion.  The  first  word  of  each  "Want"  advertisement  is  set  in  capital  letters  without  additional  charge.  If  answers  are 
to  be  addressed  in  care  of  The  Outlook,  twenty -fl%'e  cents  is  charged  for  the  box  number  named  in  the  advertisement.  Replies  will  be  forwarded 
by  us  to  the  advertiser  and  bill  for  postage  rendered. 

Address:  ADVERTISING  DEPARTMENT.  THE  OUTLOOL  381  FOURTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


Tours  and  Travel 


BSsesssBBssssesaes 


Special  Gates  Tours  to  Europe 
incloding  1922  Oberammergao 

VERT  moderate  amounts  cover  all  travel- 
V  ling,  living  and  sightaeeing  expenses,  give 
yon  sa  to  90  days  of  the  most  comfortable 
and  delightful  European  travel.  Itineraries  in 
addition  to  the  Passion  Play  take  in  36  old 
world  cities.  Sailings  from  May  to  September 
and  optional  date^  of  return  aud  detours  may 
be  arranged. 

1922  Oberammergau 

Only  once  in  10  yean  is  this  solemn  relig- 
ions pageant  enacted.  In  1922,  to  make  up  for 
the  delay  on  account  of  the  war,  the  Paasion 
Play  will  be  given  in  unsurpassed  effects.  Ar- 
range Unlay  for  Oberammergau  and  all  Euro- 
pean travelthrough  Gates  Tours.  Founded  ra 
1892  our  Tours  eliminate  all  the  travel  annoy- 
ances and  provide  world  travel  by  groups  of 
congenial  companions.  Prices  f895  and  up. 

Write  iod/ty  for  a  complete  Gates  Tours 
Booklet  "  E-19."  Apply  direct  or  to  Raymond 
&  Whitcomb,  General  Agents  in  New  York. 
Boston,  Chicago,  Philadelphia,  Detroit  and 
Toledo.      ^11  g^f^j^  j,^,j.g  tpiihout 

Extra  Cont  include  Paris^  the  Arponne 
and  other  American  Battlefield* 

GATES  TOURS— Foan<l«<l  1892 

•*  World  Travel  at  Reasonable  Cost " 
225  Fitt  AvaHK.  New  YiHl  LsadM-Piris-RMM 


EGYPT,   PALESTINE- 

Sail  Jan,  10,  Feb.  18  and  March  4. 

Madkira,  Gibraltae,  Aloikbs,  Monaco, 

Naples,  Cairo,  Thb  Nils,  Jsrusalbm, 

constantinoplb,  athbn8. 

EUROPE   1922 

Italy,   Switzkrlamd,    Fraucs.  .  Bkloium, 

Holland,  England,  Thb  Passion  Plat. 

Limited  patiies  enrolling  now. 

TEMPLE  TOURS  *fiiSrS£- 


EGYPT  AND 
PALESTINE 

SaUing  March  4,  1922 
H.  W.  DUNNING 

Little  Bldg.  Boston,  Mass. 


THE  beauty,  fascination,  and  mys- 
tery of  the  Orient  lures  visitors 
from  all  over  the  world  to 

JAPAN 

The  qimiutest  sod  meet  interesting  of  all 
oouutriee.  Come  while  tlie  okl  rko  cnstoms 
prevail.    Write,  mentioning   "Outlook"   to 

JAPAN  HOTa  ASSOCIATION 

Care  Traffic  Dept. 

IMPERIAL  GOVERNMENT  RAUWATS 

TOKYO 

for  full  information 

ftatct  for  •  angle  r«Mi  widwel  brib  aid  irilh  3  muk, 

$5-6  i>  dlks  aa4  pHdar  resoru.  $4-5  «  Ihe  crairtri 


Tours  and  Travel 


EGYPT 

PALESTINE  iilGREECE 

Staling  on  LAPLAND,  FEB.  4 
THE       L  A  Prirate  Steimr 
ONLY  2.  A  SdNihriy  Leaiier 
TOUR  ^'  ^  ^"'^  ^  laterprdiTe  Tabs 

■  •  A     InJ^aAaiuiift  llsaAMMinMiif 

paYing      *•  "■*?«"*"*  ■■■■■geiiKHi 

Write  for  details  to. 
BUREAU  OP  UNIVERSmr  TRAVa 

IS  Boyd  Stre«t.  Newton.  Mass. 


EUROPE  1922 

Organize   a   party  and 
travel  without  expense. 

BEACON  TOURS 

Little  Bldg.  Boston,  Mast. 


FREE  TRIP  TO  EUROPE  ^»e^ 

an  organiser  of  a  small  party.  E«tabliahea  190U. 
Baboock'8  Tours,  13  Ualaey  St.,  Brooklyn. 


Europe  Beckons 

British  Isles,  8 witser land.  Passion  Play,    . 
Tyrol,  Italian  Lakes,  France. 
THE  BEST  MODERATE  PRICED  TOURS 

WS??:i  TOURS  '^tS^Jl! 

821  Centre  St.,  Boston  30.  Mass. 


EUROPEAN  TOURS 

Popular  Routes;  Abimdant  Sightseeing: 
First  Class  Hotels;  SkilkKl  Interpretation  of 
Kuroi)ean  Art,  hiistory,  Literature,  Music; 
Travel  Schools  for  Intensive  Language  Study. 

INTERCOLLEGIATE  TOURS 
66-A  Franklin  St..  Boston,  Mass. 


Hotels  and  Resorts 


CONNECTICUT 


W«»o:Ja   Inn   NEW  MILFORD. 

wayside  inn  iiteyida.co..c«u. 

The  foothills  of  the  Berkshires.    A  restful 

f>lace  for  tired  people.  Good  food  aud  a  com- 
ortable  home.  2  hours  from  New  York. 
Booklet  A.    Mrs.  J.  £.  CASTLE,  Proprietor. 


FLORIDA 


St  George's,  Sutherland  ^"^o.""  Florida 

A  Southern  plantation,  with  all  modern  con- 
veniences ;  located  in  a  pine-forest,  in  the  best 
part  of  Florida's  justly  famous  climate ;  re- 
freshnig,  restful;  fine  Southern  table;  own 
dairy  and  gai-den  ;  outdoor  life  and  recreation 
in  the  warm  sunshuie :  an  ideal  place  to  spend 
the  winter,  especially  for  convalesceitts. 
Terms,  very  reasonable.    Write  for  leattet. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


THE  WELDON  HOTEL 

GREKNFIKLD,  MASS. 
offers  special  whiter  rates  for  rooms,  and  will 
serve  at  a  moderate  price  a  Club  Breakfast, 
B|>ecial  Noonday  Luncheon,  and  Eveniug 
Dinner.  A  series  of  weekly  musicales  and 
monthly  dances  given  for  the  pleasure  of  our 
guests.  For  f  urther_particulars  apply  to 
J.  tTsELLER,  Manager. 


Hotels  and  Resorts 


MASSACHUSETTS 


RockRidgeHall 

WELLESLET  HILLS,  MASS.  (!Zm) 

Fine  location.  Hot  and  cold  nmning  water  in 
nearly  all  bedrooms.  Private  baths.  Sun-room. 
Our  table  a  specialty.  Terms  moderate.  Tel. 


NEW  JERSEY 


'A  GOOD  PLACE  TO  BOARD" 

lAi  Vasaar  Hoase 

Lakbwood,  N.  J. 
Select  clientele   -  •    Moderate  rates. 


NEW   YORK    CITY 


HOTEL  JUDSON  ''l^i^HiJiS' 

adjoining  J udson  Memorial  Churcli.  Uooms 
with  and  without  bath.  lUtes  $3.50  per  day, 
including  meals.  Special  rates  for  two  weeks 
or  moi-e.  Location  very  central.  Convenient 
to  all  elevated  aud  street  car  lines. 


The  Margaret  Louisa 

of  th©  Y.W.  C.  A. 

14  East  16th  St.,  New  York  City 

A  homelike  hotel  for  self-supporting 
women.  Kates,  $1.00  to  $1.90  per  day.  Send 
for  circular. 


Hotel  Webster 

(Near  Sth  ATenue) 

40  West  45th  Street 
NEW  YORK 

Directly  in  the  fasliionable  club  and  ■hop> 
ping  section.  Within  five  minutes'  walk  to 
all  principal  theaters.  A  high-class  hotel 
patronized  by  those  desirmg  the  best  accom- 
modations at  moderate  cost. 
Hates  and  map  gladly  sent  upon  request. 
JOHN  P.  TOLSON.  Prop. 


Hotel  Hargrave 

West  72d  St..  tlironflrh 
to  7l8t  St.,  New  York 
300  rooms,  each  with  bath.  Absolutely 
fireproof.  One  block  to  72d  St.  en- 
trance of  Central  Park.  Comfort  and 
refinement  combined  with  moderate 
rates.    Send  for  illustrated  booklet  J. 


NORTH    CAROLINA 


MARGO  TERRACE 

Asheville,  N.  C.  A  delightful  hotel  home. 
Write  P.  H.  BRANCH,  Prop. 


Healtti  Resorts 


The  Bethesda   wi.ir^  Piai..«. 

A  private  sanitarium  for  invalids  and  aged 
who  need  care.  Ideal  surroundings.  Address 
for  terms  Alice  tiates  Bug  bee,  M.l>.  Tel.  24L 


I  INDENiTk«  >^«i  (*<•««  ^^  Sick 

t^i^  i  People  te  Gel  WeU 

UoylcstowB,  rs.  lAn  institution  devoted  to 

the  personal  study  and  si>ecialized  treat- 
...     .       ..J  .. 


mencof  thehivalit  „  ,  . 

►y      Apply  for  circular 

^ippiNCOTT  Waltkb.  M.D 

•  late  of  The  Walter  SaniUrium> 


je,  Electricity, 

Hydrotherapy      Apply  for  circular  to 

ROBEBT  LlPPINCOTT  WaLTKB.  M.D. 


Health  Resorts 


Sanford     Hall,    est.   1841 

Private  Hotpital 
For  Mental  and  Nervous  Diseases 

Comfortable,  homelike  tarronnd- 
ings;  modem  methods  of  treatment; 
oorapetent  nnrses.  15  aoree  of  lawn, 
Mirk,  flower  and  vegetable  gardens. 
Food  the  best.    Write  for  booklet, 

Sanford  Hall  Flushing  New  York 


BOARD   AND    ROOMS 


THE  ACORN,  for  business  women  and 
students,  306  West  100th  St.,  New  Tork. 
Mary  F.  Fraser,  SecreUry.  H.  Ethel  Stiter, 
Dining  Room  Director. 

BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


COOKING  for  PROFIT.  Kam  handsome 
Income;  home  cooked  food,  caterinf^,  tea 
room,  etc.  Correspondence  course.  Am. 
School  Home  ICconomics.  ChicsKO. 

AGRICULTURAL  college  man  in  Catt- 
foniia  desires  partner  to  finance  him  in 
developing  his  land— IdO  acres— into  orchards 
and  vhieyards.  Highest  references  exchanged. 
838.  Outlook. 


EDUCATIONAL   INVENTION 


ARITHMETIC  AND  FUN.  Do  you  want 
your  child  to  learn  arithmetic  extraordl- 
narilT  fast?  A  wonderful  invention  geta 
him  through  in  one-fourth  the  usual  time. 
Equally  valuable  for  slow  or  brilliant  <dul- 
dren.  Children  wild  about  it.  Send  SI 
for  DRILL-TEST.  Tell  child^s  age 
grade.  Money  back  if  not  satisfied.  Ag 
wanted.  Educational  Device  Co.,  537  ^ 
128th  St,  New  York. 

EMPLOYMENT  AGENCIES 


WANTED— Competent  teadiers  for  public 
aud  private  schools.  Calls  coming  every  day. 
Send  for  circulars.  A  Ibany  Teauliers'  Agency, 
Albany.  N.Y. 

PLACEMENT  BUREAU  for  employer  and 
employee :  housekeepers,  matrons,  dietitiana. 
governesses,  secretaries,  mother's  helpers, 
attendants.  51  Trowbridge  St.,  Cambridge, 
Mass. 

TEACHERS  wanted  for  emergency  vacan- 
cies; public  and  private  schools,  ooUegea, 
and  universities.  Education  Service  Steger 
Buikling,  Chicago. 

GOVERN ESS-housekeeper  $125;   nursery 

(i:ovei'nesses,  nurses,  social  secretary,  school 
lousekeepers,  at  once.  Hopkins'  Educational 
Agency,  507  Fifth  Ave. 


FOR    THE     HOME 


GLUTEN  BREAD  for  DIABETICS.  We 
will  send  parcel  post,  at  30c.  plus  zone  rates  of 
postage,  a  palatable  one  pound  loaf  of  gluten 
bread,  high  in  protein,  k>w  in  starch.  Witii 
satisfactory  references  funiished,  will  bill 
monthly,  or  you  may  remit  several  kwres  in 
advance  with  refund  if  unsatisfactory.  Maii^ 
ing  weight  with  wrappings  two  pounds. 
References :  Guardian  Savings  &  Trust  Co.. 
Cleveland.  STRANA  HAN  BROS.  CO.,  4^ 
Superior  W.,  Cfevelaud,  O. 


STATIONERY 


UNUSUALLY  desirable  stationery  for  any 
type  of  correspondence.  21*0  sheets  high 
grade  note  paper  and  100  envelopes  printed 
with  vour  name  and  addrenpostpida  $!.&•. 
Samples  on  request.  Lewis,  284  Second  A«m^ 
Troy,  N.  r 
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R.  ELLIS  PARKER  BUTLER 
is  no  doubt  up  on  Tigs  is 
Pigs/ "  a  subscriber  writes, 
but  he  is  'way  off  on  Susie  Adams." 
He  continues:  "Mr.  Butler  says  it 
was  a  little  girl  in  Billings,  Montana, 
who  came  home  from  school  and 
announced:  *I  learned  a  new  memory 
gem  to-day — "Susan  Adams  forgets 
Susan  Adams." '  This  possibly  may  have 
occurred  at  Billings,  Montana,  but  the 
fact  is  it  did  occur  at  my  house  in 
Toledo,  Ohio,  and  the  little  girl  is  my 
granddaughter,  now  a  young  woman. 
Only  she  said  Susie  Adams,  not  Susan 
Adams,  which  of  course  was  much 
nearer  'Enthusiasm  begets  enthusi- 
asm.' "  Other  contestants  for  the  honor 
^  of  originating  this  misapprehension  are 
now  entitled  to  be  heard. 


Examples  of  humor  from  comic  week- 
lies of  widely  different  regions: 
"London  Opinion:" 

-No.  No  oysters,  lady,  only  cockles 
and  whelks.  We  only  *as  oysters 
when  there's  a  R  in  the  month."  "R 
in  the  month?  And  *ow  do  you  spell 
Orgust?" 

"Le  Rire"  (Paris) : 

"Is  she  making  a  rich  marriage?" 
"I  should  say  so;  he  is  a  butcher  who 
has  been  arrested,  three  times  for 
profiteering." 

"Numero"  (Turin,  Italy) : 

Traveler— "It's  a  nuisance — these 
trains  are  always  late."  Resourceful 
Conductor — "But,  my  dear  sir,  what 
would  be  the  use  of  the  waiting-rooms 
if  they  were  on  time?" 
"Looker-Oil"  (Calcutta,  India): 

The  Wife— "It's  disgraceful.  John, 
to  come  home  at  such  an  hour,  and  I 
don't  know  how  you  can  expect  me 
to  believe  such  an  absurd  excuse." 
The  Husband — "Well,  my  dear,  that'sh 
the  tale  I-ve  made  up  and  that'sh 
what  I'm  jolly  well  going  to  stick  to." 

A  "cento"  (or  patchwork  compilation) 
of  gleanings  from  college  entrance  ex- 
amination books  quoted  in  a  periodical 
issued  by  the  University  of  California 
contains  some  amusing  items  about 
Shakespeare.      Here    is    a    specimen: 


An  Exclmite  Residential  Hotel 
Ajfording  the  Dignity  and  Ele- 
gance  of  a  Private  Residence. 
Opposite  the  Metropolitan  Cltth 
and  Fifth  Avenue  entrance  to 
Central  Park,  ^^A  easy  access  to 
Clubs,  Theatres  and  Shopping 
centres. 


lEju^tr  $:  HubttttK  Nnti  fork  (Sttg 


HELP    WANTED 


CompanioBs  and  Domestic   Helpers 

WANTED— Kxperlenoed  mother's  helper 
bo  take  charge  of  three  small  children.  Good 
bealtli.  Give,  references.  State  salary  ex- 
pctad.      Address  Mrs.    W.   H.   Worrilow, 

W  ANTKD-Protestants,  white  couple  with- 
— "  children :  wife  to  ooolc  and  do  general 
mmork. ;  husband  to  assist  with  work  and 
.  eeneially  usefoi.  wait  on  table,  tend 
MMler.  Conntrv  all  year  round.  State  Sfces 
ukd  wages.  References.  Address  839,  Outlook. 

Jf  OTHKR*S  HELPER-HOUSEKEEPER. 
ftesiMMMible,  edocated  woman  to  ran  hoiuie, 
ook  after  two  boys  at  school  all  day,  attend 
o  memimg,  shopping,  etc.  Good  health  esaen- 
ial-  B«st  ref««uces  expected.  Mrs.  John 
Mbbb.  Asylum  Ave.,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Tcaehers  mnd  Governesses 

WA,irTKD-Protestant  governess  between 
9  aad  »  years  old,  to  assist  with  three  boys, 
giBd  9,  7,  and  4.  References  required  aad  per- 
aoal  mterview.  Address  Mrs.  George  B. 
amhm,  148  Hawthorn  St.,  New  Bedford. 
bm*. 

YOUVO  woman  of  refinement  to  manage 
Mdren  in  Protestant  family.  No  housework. 


SITUATIONS    WANTED 


Professional  Situations 

K.T?^^^^' 2?'  »•  A.  (Hon.)  McGill,  shortr 
hand,  typing,  desires  position  as  companion, 
secretary,  or  ITOvernem  with  America^stravl 
in  Europe.  Will  be  m  France  February. 


eling  in  Europe.  Will  be  m  France 
Highest  references.    824,  Outk)ok. 

NURSE,  efficient,  educated,  for  invalid  or 
wnvaleecent.  Good  ^reader.  Amanuensis. 
Outte      ^^         **  ***  *^^  Europe.   852, 

TEACHER  for  baUroom.  interpretive,  toe, 
^^jK    *^^«^'   ^  ^^  *3d  sCwew 

Business  Situations 

MATT10N»8  position  in  school  or  institu- 
tion.  Amencan,  Protestant,  refined,  experi- 
enced, hidorsed.    823,  Outlook. 

DIRECTOR  for  kindergarten  (white),  in- 
terestmg  position,  colored  day  school.  Tmv- 
fi^S  •????■?•  P*»d-  Write  Miss  M.  Beard, 
511  South  Union  St..  Montgomery,  Ala. 

Companions  and  Domestic   Helpers 

LADY  desires  position  as  companion  to 
elderly  tady  or  would  take  any  position  of 
trust.   Willing  to,  travel    Experienced  and 
highly  recommended.  845,  Outlook. 
•^'w^R^^r^sa'A J2^*uf»**'^5-     :  ^9^^^.  womau,  graduate  nurse,  compan- 
TaS^hLSwEliS.'aJP*®  ^*^'  I  '«"?*>  adaptable,  would  like  position  fo?re. 
Telephone  Flatbosh  901.  I  mainder  of  winter  and  spring.  835,  Outlook. 


SITUATIONS    WANTED 


Companions  and  Domestic  Helpers 

WANTED,  by  an  experienced  woman  of 
ability  and  pleasant  personality,  a  position  as 
housemother,  housekeeper,  or  other  execu- 
tive position  in  summer  camp  for  girls  or 
boys  for  season  of  1922.  Satisfactory  refer- 
ences upon  request.    Address  821,  Outkx>k. 

WANTED- Poeition  of  trust  by  cultured 
woman.    Widely  traveled.    837,  Ontk)olc 

REGISTERED  nurse  will  accompany  any 
one  needing  companion  to  California  for  ex- 
penses.   F.,  Clifton  Springs,  N.  Y. 

RESPONSIBLE  assistance  with  home 
management,  or  chikl,  where  maid  kept: 
outside  city.  Possibly  attractive  terms. 
Preliminary  correspondence.  Young,  music 
diploma.    812,  Outlook. 


HOUSEKEEPER  or  companion  to  lady 
dues"   "  .....      .  .-r .  ^ 

aged. 


Educated,  capable  takingTull^chaige.  Middle 


References.    843,''Outi6ok^ 
Teachers  and   Governesses 

AMERICAN,  tutor  of  former  President's 
eleven  year  old  nei^ew  and  son  of  prominent 
inventor.  Asked  to  teach  young  British  peer 
and  boys  of  Harvard  pliilosoirfier.  In  Europe 
before  and  during  tlie  war.  Has  published 
and  directed  plays.  Address  Harvard  Scout- 
master, 844,  Outlook. 

GOVERNESS  experienced  in  the  care  of 
subnormal  cliildren  desires  position.  Prefer- 
ably in  private  schooL  848,  Outlook. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

MISS  Guthman,  New  Yoric  shopper,  will 
shop  for  you,  services  free.  No  samplM. 
References.  309  West  99th  St. 

BOYS  wanted.  500  boys  wanted  to  sell  Tlia 
Outlo(Hc  each  week.  No  investment  necessary. 
Write  for  selling  plan,  Carrier  Department, 
The  Outlook  Company,  381  Fourth  Ave., 
New  York  City. 

FOR  SALE-Abont  3  dosen  silver  sonvenfar 
spoons.  Foreign  and  home  cities.  list  on 
appUcation.  ^  Outk>ok. 

FOR  SALE-Stamp  collection.  Valuable 
okl  United  Statea,  EngHsh,  Canadian,  Aus- 
trian. AU  or  part  to  collectors.  854,  Outk)ok. 

HIGH  school  teacher,  26,  desres  lucrative 
Maployment  next  summer.  Anything  con- 
sidered. 851,  Outk>ok. 

WANTED— Refined,  educated  French  wo- 
man to  spend  the  winter  in  my  home  and 
teach  me  French  in  return  for  advantages  she 
would  receive  as  a  member  of  iny  household. 
References  given  and  required.  Correspon- 
dence solicited.  Mrs.  Hardt,William8port,  Pa. 

YOUNG  woman  of  refinement  and  educa- 
fon  desires  position  as  traveling  companion 
from  the  East  to  the  Pacific  coast.  Expenses 
only   remuneration    required.      Referenoes 
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NASSAU 

Bahamas 

Now  Less  Than  Three  Days 
From  New  York 

SAIL  SATURDAY-ARRIVE  TUESDAY  A.M. 

An  ideal  spot  to  s[)end  a 
winter  vacation,  far  from 
business  worries,  yet  not 
too  far  away  to  permit  of  a 
quick  return  if  necessary. 

It's  always  June  there. 
Average  temp.  71;  no 
sudden  changes ;  no  rainy 
weather;  Golf ,  Bathing, 
Sailing,  Fishing,  Tennis 
at  their  best.  Charm- 
ing British  Colony. 
Splendid  Hotels ;  other 
fine     accommodations. 

From  New  York 

MUNAMAR...\ Jan.  14 

MUNARGO ...]an,2l 

MUNAMAR Jan.  28 

MUNARGO Feb.    4 

and  weekly  thereafter  during  season. 

MUNSON 

STEAMSHIP  LINES 

67  Wall  Street.  New  York 

Btanch  Offices 

PHILADELPHIA  BALTIMORE 

CHICAGO  ST.  LOUIS 

MOBILE  NEW  ORLEANS 
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BY    THE    WAY 

(Continued) 
"William  Shakespeare  was  born  in  1776. 
The  place  of  his  birth  is  uncertain;  some 
say  Strassburg,  some  Strafford,  some 
Stratford  von  a  von.  Most  probably  he 
was  born  in  the  first  or  the  last,  since 
he  was  the  greatest  German  poet.  There 
are  other  authorities  on  file,  however, 
who  believe  he  was  not  the  greatest  Ger- 
man poet,  but  that  he  was  first  discov- 
ered by  the  Germans  to-  be  the  greatest 
poet.  However  this  may  be.  It  is  certain 
he  was  the  son  of  the  village  black- 
smith, the  ninth  son  of  honest  parents. 
.  .  .  Among  his  best  known  plays  are 
'The  Taming  of  the  Shrewd/  'Juliet 
Csesar.'  'The  Hurricane.' ...  He  created 
some  wonderful  characters  like  the 
wired  sisters  in  Macbeth  and  the  Atrial 
by  which  her  master  spoke  over  long 
distances  in  another  play." 


Wells's  "Outline  of  History"  has  re- 
ceived much  commendation  and  some 
depreciation.  Perhaps  no  one  has  stated 
his  objections  to  it  more  tersely  than  a 
correspondent  of  the  "Rocky  Mountain 
News"  of  Denver: 

The  first  and  last  parts  of  the  book 
ougbt  to  have  been  left  out.  for  they 
are  Scripturally,  and  therefore  scien- 
tifically, unsound.  The  middle  part 
we  have  been  reading  in  reliable  en- 
cyclopsedias.  Therefore  we  are  saving 
the  cost  of  the  book  for  other  and 
more  useful  Christmas  gifts. 


At  the  breakfast  table,  says  "Harper's 
Magazine"  under  the  caption  "History's 
Slow  Advance,"  Mary  called  her  moth- 
er's attention  to  a  hole  in  one  of  the 
napkins.  "Yes,"  acknowledged  her 
mother,  "we  do  need  new  table  linen. 
I  have  bought  none  since  before  the 
war."  Instantly  the  face  of  Odessa,  the 
colored  maid  from  Alabama,  became  a 
study  in  astonishment.  She  eyed  her 
mistress  a  moment  thus.  Then  com- 
prehension dawned  and  her  face  relaxed. 
"Oh,"  she  said,  "you  mean  d'  last  wah!" 


The  word"  vitamin,  according  to  the 
colyumist  of  the  Glasgow,  Montana. 
"Democrat."  "is  pronounced  vlt  like  fit. 
a  like  the  middle  one  in  Arkansas,  and 
min  like  Min,  a  girl's  name.  The  ac- 
cent is  on  the  vit.  It  is  a  thing  that  is 
found  in  food  like  calories  only  much 
more  fatal  if  they  ain't  any.  ...  If  a 
fellow  goes  and  eats  say  eggs,  cheese, 
whole  wheat,  lean  meat,  spinach,  and 
lettuce,  he  has  got  hisself  well  fixed 
with  vitamins  and  need  have  no  fear. 
Vitamins  are  not  so  expensive  as  calo- 
ries was  when  we  was  eating  them  on 
account  of  the  war  but  vitamins  com- 
mand fairly  respectable  prices." 


Another  colyumist,  who  gathers  the 
"Gleanings"  for  the  Ravenna,  Nebraska, 
"News,"  prints  this  inquiry: 

1*11  try  to  be  solemn. — 

I'm  neither  a  plagiarist  nor  a  literary 
crook, 

Why  don't  they  quote  me  in  the  fa- 
mous Outlook. 

In  the  "By  the  Way"  column? 
Perhaps  the  answer  is  that  in  this  col- 
umn we  as  a  rule  try  not  to  be  solemn. 


'^Imitation  is  the  sincerest  flatt 

There  have  been 
many  imitations  of 

Baker's  Coci 

and  Chocolab 

but  none  has  stood  the  tes 
time  and  proven  to  be  *^ui 

good."  rp  f 

^  The    genu 

Baker's  Cocoa 
Chocolate  pre] 
tions  have  beei 
the  market  for 
140  years  and 
the  first  choic 
good  housekec 
the  country  ov 

MADE  ONLY  BY 

Walter  Baker  &  Co.  1 

EsuMiahed  1780 
DORCHESTER  MASSACHUS 

9ookiet  of  Choice  Recipes  sent  free 


armrOHF/tSS  BOOKLET  OF- DESIGNS 

JohmPoiachekBromze-sIrom  (5 

DEPT  G   474  HANCOCK.  ST,  LONG  ISLAND  CHY.  N.Y. 


Don't  Wear 
a  Truss 


Brooks'   AppKance,    the 

modemsdentific  invention,  the 
wonderful  new  discovery  that, 
relieves  rupture,  will  be  sentj 
on  trial  Noobooxious 
or  pads. 

Brooks'  Rupture  Appliance 

Has  automatic  Air  Cushions.  Binds  and 
draws  the  broken  parts  together  as  you  would 
a  broken  limb.  No  salves.  No  lies.  Durable, 
cheap.  Sent  on  trial  to  prove  it.  Protected  by 
U.  S.  patents.  Catalog  and  measure  blanks 
mailed  free.  Send  name  and  address  today. 
Bmk«  AppKuws  Cs.«  47IH  Sli«»  St.  r 
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The  Clerk  Whose  NAME  Will  Live   Forevei 


TWO  men  lived  in  the  same  town  a 
century  ago ;  they  knew  the  same 
people  and  had  an  equal  chance  in  life. 

One  spent  all  his  spare  hours  in  idle 
talk  or  with  the  daily  paper ;  he  knew 
nothing  beyond  the  day^s  news.  The 
other  l^ught  to  every  subject  a  wealth 
of  sidelight  and  iUustration  that  kindled 
the  interest  of  men  and  women,  no 
matter  where  he  went. 

The  name  of  the  fii*st  man  has  long 
since  been  foi^otten  ;  the  name  of  the 
other,  the  humble  clerk  in  a  country 
store,  will  live  forever. 

He  talked  like  a  man  who  had  trav- 
eled, though  his  travels  were  confined 
to  a  few  backwoods  counties.  He  knew 
something  of  history  and  biography,  of 
the  work  of  great  philosophers,  poets 
and  dramatists. 

What  was   the   secret   of   his   wide 

range  of  knowledge  ?     How  can  a  man 

who  must  work  every  day  in  a  routine 

''*'»"'  ra-    himself  so  inter- 

t  ..     -I-'    »..d  women?    How 

' .  '   •  I  ..n»  Mts,  learn  to  think 


His  Secret  Given  to  You 

The  answer  is  found  in  ever>»  biography, 
every  anecdote  of  that  greatest  clerk.  He 
owned  a  few  great  books  and,  in  the  odd 
moments  between  customers'  calls,  he  read 


Send  for  this 

FREE  Booklet 

that  gives  Dr.  Eliot's 

Own  Plan  of 

Reading 


them  systematically.  It  was  the  influence 
of  those  books  that  gave  his  mind  its  siart ; 
then  lifted  his  eyes  beyond  the  horizon  of  a 
backwoods  town.  *  Before  he  was  fifty  the 
whole  nation  knew  the  name  and  acknowl- 
edged the  power  of  that  humble,  unschooled 
man.     His  name  was  Abraham  Lincoln. 

What  are  the  few  great  mind-building 
books  ?  Out  of  all  the  millions  of  volumes 
in  the  world,  how  shall  a  man  know  what 
and  how  to  read  ?  There  is  no  more  impor- 
tant question  for  you  to  ask  yourself.  It  is 
answered  in  the  free  book  offered  below— 
a  wonderfully  interesting  little  book  that 
tells  the  scope  and  plan  of 

Dr.  Eliot's 

Five-Foot  Shelf 

of  Books 

The  Fascinating  Path  to  a 
Liberal  Education 

Every  well-informed  man  and  woman 
should  at  least  know  something  about  this 
famous  library.     The  free  book  tells  about 

it.  In  a  wonder- 
fully interest- 
ing way  it  ex- 
plains how  Dr. 
Eliot,  out  of 
his  life-time  of 


training  men  for  success — forty  years  ; 
President  of  Harvard— selected  the  fe 
great  books  that  contain  the  essentials  < 
all  books— the  "  es.sentials,"  as  he  says,  "  < 
a  liberal  education." 


Your  Reading  Proble*^ 
Solved  by  Dr.  Eliot    n 

Discarding  all  the  books  that  waste  yoi 
time,  he  has  combined  these  few  gre; 
volumes  into  a  rounded  library;  he  h£ 
arranged  them  with  reading  courses  an 
footnotes  so  that  even  in  15  minutes  < 
pleasant  reading  a  day  a  man  may  masu 
them. 

Think  of  it— the  knowledge  of  literatui 
and  life,  the  broad  cultural  viewpoint  th< 
every  university  strives  to  give — these  ma 
be  yours  in  the  pleasant  spare  moments  ( 
your  active  days.  Make  yourself  a  bigge 
more  interesting  man  or  woman  this  yea 
Send  for  "  Fifteen  Minutes  a  t)ay." 

**  For  me,"  wrote  one  man  who  had  ser 
in  the  coupon,  "your  little  free  book  mear 
a  big  step  forward,  and  it  showed  me  b< 
sides  the  way  lo  a  vast  new  world  f 
pleasure." 

Every  reader  of  this  page  is  invited  t 
have  a  copy  of  this  handsome  and  eniertaii 
ing  little  book.  It  is  free,  will  be  sent  b 
mail ;  and  involves  no  obligation  of  any  soi 
Merely  clip  the  coupon  and  mail  it  to-day. 

P.  F.  Collier  &  Son  Company 

Publishers  of  Good  Books  Since  1875 


^  F.  Collier  &  Son  Company  »•♦ " 

416  West  Thirteenth  Street,  New  York 
By  mail,  absolutely  free  and  without  obligation,  send  me  the  little  guide  book  to  the  nio 
UU0U8  books  hi  the  world,  describing  Dr.  Eliot's  Five-Foot  Shelf  of  Books,  and  contauiu 
le  plan  of  reading  recommended  by  Dr.  Eliot  of  Harvard. 
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SCHOOLS    AND    C  O  JL^L  EGES 

MASSACHUSETTS 


VemrmQ 

HoWip  Wri(e,\4u^io  Write, 
and  WKeie  Id  sell. 

OaHi^Jole  your  imnd.  De^U^ 
youranrwry  ^ijcs.Nasrar  ins 
aA  of  aAf-e^fpre^a'wn.MaVe 
your  apare  hma  pof^ioble. 
num^yottr  ideas  into  dollars. 

CkNiraes  in  Short-Story  Writ- 
ing. Versification,  Journalism, 
Play  Writing,  Photoplay 
t\    1?  1-  •         Writing,  etc.,  taught  peraon- 

Dr.LsenWetn  ally  by  Dr.  J.  Berg  Eaenwetn, 
foe  many  years  editor  of  Lippincotf  a  Magazine,  and 
a  staff  of  literary  experts.  Constructive  criticism., 
Frank,  honest.  Helpful  advice.      Real  teaching. 

On*  puiril  ku  raoMTtd  over  $5,000  for  itoriM  aBci 
•rticlM  writtaa  wmoMf  fai  •pan  tioM— *^y  work,"  h* 
cdb  H.  AaelhM-  pupil  nomfwtA  onm  $1,000  bcfora 
campMac  Imt  fini  coon*.  -Aiie(hw»  •  baqr  wife 
b  avenciof  ovM*  S75.  a  wack  firoii 


There  is  no  other  institutim  or  agency  doing  so  much 
for  writers,  young  or  old.  The  imiversities  reoognice 
this,  for' over  one  himdred  members  of  the  English 
fiMulties  of  higher  institutions  are  studying  in  our 
Literary  Department  The  editors  recognize  it.  for 
they  are  constantly  recommending  our  courses. 

w/p«blWi  TKt  Wriltr'a  LOrmrv,  13  ««laiiMa:  d« 
boohM  IkM.  W* alM  pablMh  Th9  WrUv'a  Momthfy, 
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t&  Home  Correspondence  School 
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LLkiKai 


CSTABU0HCO  ia«T  iNcoKPoiu«rco  \eoA 
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TRAINING   SCHOOLS    FOR   NURSES 


St.  John's  Riverside  Hospital  Training 
School  (or  Nnrses 

J  I      ^       YONKERS.    NEW  YORK 
,( istered  In  New  Tork  BUte,  offers  a  2H  yeftrs*  oourse- 
^enerml  training  to  refined,  educated  women.  Require- 
enta  one  year  high  school  or  its  eouivalent.  Apply  to  the 
Directress  of  Nnrses.  Tonkers,  New  York. 

Yonkers  Homeopathic  Hospital 
and  Maternity 

YONKERS.  NEW  YORK 

Registered  School— 23(  years*  coarse  in  eeueial  nursing,  with 
special  training  at^Believne  Hospital,  for  young  women  of 
good  standing  who  liave  had  1  year  of  High  School  or  its 
equivalent.    Address  8UPKRINTKNDKNT  OF  NURSES. 


^ 


}^^^  ^  household 
^  C/O    thennovietcrs 


wall,  fever,  bath,  candy,  oven — 
perform  specific  services  for  home 
health  and  comfort.  Ask  your 
dealer  or  write  us  direct  for  boolclet. 

%yhr  Instrument  Companies 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 

For  Every  If  temperature  is  a  factor 
Industry  in  your  production,  there 
is  a  Tvcos  or  Taylor  Tem- 
perature Instrument— Indicating,  Re- 
cordingjControlling-foreverypurpose. 

D.7 
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In  February 

Few  high  school  graduates  realize 
that  some  Colleges  may  be  entered 
as  easily  and  advantageously  in 
February  as  in  September. 
The  College  of  Liberal  Arts, 
Northwestern  University,  offers 
special  courses  for  students  enter- 
ing at  the  Mid-year.  Registration 
should  be  completed  February 
6  to  8,  1922.  Class  work  begins 
February  9.  1922. 
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The  Pratt  Teachers  Agen<:y 
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Recommends  teacliers  to  colleges^iblic  and  private  school 
paienta  about  schools.  Wui.  O*  Pratt,  Msrr. 
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special  offer.    No  solicitors  will  call. 
UniTersal  Business  Institute,  3S3  Pallaaa  BUf ..  New  Tstk 
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An  exclusive  combination  home  and  school  in  i 
Hudson  River  town  will  take  a  very  limited  noi  ^ 

Kirls  from  five  to  eieht  years.  Highest  refereacea  givai 
and  required.  Length  of  term  arrMured  to  suit  indivldaa] 
requirements.  For  full  particulars  address 

Mrs.  FREDERICK  E.  W.  DARROW 

Saugerties-on-HucUon,  N.  Y. 
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BERHUM 

(Under  Contract  vith  Bermuda  Govt.) 

The  palatial  steamers  of  the  Farness 
Bcrinnda  I^iiie  land  their  passensTerA 
and  baincaice  directlx  at  Hamilton  Dock, 
aroidlnfc  the  dlncoutforts,  inconvenience 
»nd  delar  of  landiniT  by  tender.  They 
Brie  oil  fuel,  enitnrinir  speed  and  ellmi- 
MBtlniT  the  cinders  and  dirt  common  to 
coal-bum  inar  steamers* 

Sailings  Twice  Weekly 

From  Kew  York  Every  Wed.  and  Sat. 
,    From  Kermnila  £very  Tnes.  and  Sat. 

Tickets  irood  on  either  steamer. 
OfferlniT  unequalled  express  service  via 

[  S.S.  "FORT  VICTORIA" 

.  Twin-screw,  14,000  tons  dfaplacemoit. 

S.  S.  "FORT  HAMILTON** 

Twin-screw,  11,000  tons  diBpIaoement. 

Bemmda  Offers  All  Outdoor  SporU 

hicludlnar  Golf  .Tennis,  Sailinir.  BathiniT, 
Flahinip,  Rldinir,  Drivinic,  etc. 

No  Passports— Many  Modern  Hotels. 

Write  /or  illustrated  literature  to 

FURNESS   BERMUDA   UNE 

34  WhitehaU  St.,  New  York 
or  Any  Tourist  A^ent 


TIsitinic  St.  Thomas.  St.  Croix,  St.  Kitts 
Antlcua*  I>ominlca,  Guadeloupe,  Marti- 
nique, St.  Lucia,  Barbados  and  Trinidad. 

Lesviiig  New  York 

February  4 — March  4 

via  FaOatial  Twin-ecrew  Ofl  Burning 

&S.  "FORT  ST.  GEORGE" 

14,000  Tons  Displaoement 

No  Passports  Required  for  Cruises. 

Bates,  9275.00  up  to  9850.00. 

Imdnding  IS  rooms  with  private  baths. 
For  Further  Particulars  vrrite 

FURNESS   BERMUDA  LINE 

I  34  Wl&itehall  St.,  New  York 

or  Any  Tourist  Aicent 
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MARSEILLES 
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Broadway  at  103d  St 

l&abway  Express  Sutioit  at  Door) 

Near  RiTersirle  Drive,  Central  Park 
Tlieatres    and    Sliopping^  Sections 


Sii>.le 

room  and  bath  $3  and  $4 

per  day 

I>oobl« 

room  and  bath  $5  per  day 
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Dammr  Dm  Luxm  $1.35  amrvd  in 
Bium  Room  and  Grill 

Exceptional  Onheatra 

M.  P.  IMURTHA.  Mgr. 


WATER,  WATER,  EVERY- 
WHERE 

I  HAVE  read  with  much  interest  and 
amusement  the  Rev.  Robert  Clark's 
letter  on  "Water  by  Divination." 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Clark's  vocation  doubt- 
less leads  his  thoughts  and  studies 
toward  things  above  earth »  for  it  is  quite 
apparent  from  his  statements  that  he 
has  never  spent  any  time  in  intelligent 
and  systematic  study  of  old  Mother 
EJarth.  For  if  he  had  he  would  know 
that  only  in  very  rare  instances  does 
ground  water  exist  in  the  form  of  under- 
ground streams.  Furthermore,  he  would 
know  that  ground  water  may  always  be 
found  in  localities  where  there  is  a  deep 
layer  of  clay,  sand,  or  gravel  above  bed- 
rock. And  if  the  bed-rock  be  of  sedi- 
mentary formation  water  will  be  found 
in  the  rock  also. 

He  emphasized  his  ignorance  of  prac- 
tical geology  by  expressing  surprise  at 
finding  water  in  a  well  on  top  of  a  knoll. 
Why  should  he  not  find  water  on  top  of 
a  knoll?  Does  not  rain  fall  on  the  hills 
as  well  as  on  the  lowlands?  And  as 
much  as  half  or  more  of  this  rainfall 
penetrates  into  the  soil  to  travel  slowly 
through  the  pores  of  the  soil  to  a  river, 
lake,  or  ocean.  When  we  consider  that 
this  water  travels  at  rates  as  low  or 
lower  than  one  foot  per  day,  is  it  at  all 
strange  that  water  should  be  found  on 
the  very  summits  of  hills? 

The  fact  that  water  has  always  been 
found  (in  Vermont)  where  the  divining 
rod  pointed  down  proves  that  water  was 
there,  but  it  does  not  prove  that  the 
rod  found  it.  Water  would  have  been 
found  just  the  same  in  any  other  spot, 
whether  the  rod  did  or  did  not  point 
down.  It  would  be  just  as  logical  to  say 
that  morning  comes  because  the  mid- 
night crowing  of  the  rooster  announces 
its  coming.  What  if  the  rooster  should 
forget  to  crow? 

There  are  in  the  world  (Vermont  in- 
cluded) millions  of  wells  that  were 
dug  or  drilled  where  the  owner  wanted 
them  and  not  where  the  divining  rod 
pointed.  But  they  yield  water  just  the 
same. 

But  this  is  not  a  treatise  on  geology. 
.In  closing,  let  me  suggest  to  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Clark  that  he  lay  aside  his  Bible 
for  a  few  hours  and  read  any  good 
treatise  on  geology  as  applied  to  ground 
water.  The  Lord  will  forgive  the  digres- 
sion and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Clark's  ideas  of 
ground  water  will  be  broadened. 

C.  C.  Carpenter. 
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sk  your 
bestjHend 
if  you  dare/ 


You  may  even  get  intimate 
enough  with  some  friends 
of  yours  to  swap  the  real  truth 
about  your  income  tax  and 
about  many  other  very  personal 
things. 

But  how  many  people  do 
you  know  well  enough  to  enable 
you  to  get  on  the  subject  of 
Halitosis  with  them  ?  Not  ver>' 
many,  probably.  Halitosis  is 
the  medical  term  meaning  un- 
pleasant breath. 

As  you  know  yourself,  Hali- 
tosis is  one  of  the  lea^t  talked 
about  human  afflictions  and  ai 
once  one  of  the  most  commonly 
prevalent  ailments. 

Nine  out  of  ten  people  suffer 
from  Halitosis  either  now  and 
then  or  chronically.  Usually 
they  are  unconsdous  of  't 
themselves. 

Halitosis  may  come  from  smoking, 
drinking,  eating.  It  may  be  due  to  a 
disordered  stomach,  bad  teeth,  lung 
trouble  or  some  other  organic  disorder. 
If  it's  a  chronic  ailment,  of  course, 
then  it  is  a  symptom  of  a  condition 
your  doctor  or  dentist  ought  to  look 
after. 

But  very  often  it  is  only  temporary 
and  then  you  may  overcome  it  by  tak- 
ing a  very  simple  personal  precaution 
that  will  mean  ease  of  mind  for  you 
and  comfort  for  your  friends. 

Listerine,  for  forty  years  the  safe 
household  antiseptic,  is  a  wonderful 
combatant  of  Halitosis.  Just  use  it 
regularly  as  a  mouth  wash  and  gargle. 
It  will  do  the  trick. 

You  probably  now  have  Listerine 
in  the  house  and  know  all  about  its 
many  other  uses  as  a  safe  antiseptic. 

If  you  don* ty  just  send  us  your  name 
and  address  and  fifteen  cents  and  we 
shall  be  glad  to  forward  you  a  generous 
sample  of  Listerine  together  with  a  tube 
of  Listerine  Tooth  Paste  sufficient  for 
JO  days*  brushings. 

Address  Lambert  Pharmacal^  Com- 
pany, 2143  Locust  St.,SaintLouis,  Mo. 
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The  City  within  a  City 

RAILROADS  are  like  pioneers.  When  they  enter 
^  a  territory,  civilization  and  prosperity  invariably 
follow  closely.  American  railroads  have  been  not  only 
forerunners  of  progress  but  leaders  in  the  growth  and 
development  of  localities  whose  transportation  needs 
were  served. 

It  was  for  the  greater  convenience  of  the  public  that 
the  Grand  Central  Terminal  was  planned  and  built; 
yet  the  Engineering  News-Record  gives  the  develop- 
ment larger  significance: 

"The  term  'Grand  Central'  no  longer  designates  a 
mere  railroad  station,  but  a  large  and  impressive  civic 
center.  The  story  of  its  development  in  the  last 
twenty  years  is  a  romance.  Where  there  were  formerly 
smoking  stacks  and  four-story  buildings,  there  are  now 
handsome  structures — office  buildings,  banking  houses, 
stores,  hotels,  apartments  and  clubs. 

"The  terminal  area  itself,  because  of  its  attractive- 
ness, has  become  the  heart  of  a  still  greater  develop- 
ment, radiating  from  it  in  every  direction.  In  fact 
the  whole  surrounding  neighborhood  now  goes  by  the 
name  of  Grand  Central  District,  and  is  one  of  the  chief 
business  centers  of  the  metropolis. 

"As  a  civic  as  well  as  a  railroad  development,  it  is 
unique  and  stands  as  a  monument  to  the  foresight  of 
the  New  York  Central  Railroad." 

The  Grand  Central  Terminal  is  the  heart  of  a  city 
within  a  city. 

NEW  YORK  CENTRAL  LINES 

BOSTON  &ALBANY  -  MICHIGAN  CENTRAL  «-  BIG  FOUR  -  LAKE  ERIE  fr' WESTERN 

KANAWHA  &^ICHIGAN  -TOIEDO  &OHK>  CENTRAL- FmSBUBGH  9IAKE  ERIE 

NEW  YORK  CENTRAL' AND- SUBSIZHARV    LINES 


CONTRIBUTORS' 
GALLERY 

A  WELL-KNOWN  EU- 
thor  together 
with  a  favorite  sub- 
ject combine  to 
make  "A  'Close-up* 
of  Charles  Chaplin" 
a  feature  of  special 
Interest.  Thomas 
Burke  is  familiar 
to  our  readers  as  a 
writer  of  books  on 
London  life,  among 
!  them  being  "Lime- 
house  Nights/' 

"More    Limehouse    Nights."    and    "Out 

and  Around  London." 

CHARLES  K.  Taylor  is  a  scientific  stu- 
dent of  boy  psychology  who  has 
never  lost  the  human  touch.  He  has 
created  a  remarkable  series  of  standards 
for  judging  the  physical  development  of 
both  boys  and  girls,  and  his  knowledge 
of  the  various  t>T>es  of  education  de- 
manded by  the  different  ages  of  adoles- 
cent youth  Is  highly  regarded  by  educa- 
tional authorities.  His  present  article, 
in  which  he  outlines  a  plan  for  a  semi- 
military  camp  for  boys  of  sixteen  and 
seventeen,  is  no  haphazard  dream.  All 
the  ideas  contained  in  this  article  have 
been  proved  by  practical  experience. 
Mr.  Taylor  is  secretary  of  the  North 
Jersey  Private  School  Association, 

Charles  Rumford  Walker,  Jr.,  con- 
tributes the  second  of  his  articles 
on  unemployment;  the  first,  entitled 
"Unemployment:  What  One  Large  Com- 
pany Did  About  It,"  was  published  in 
The  Outlook  for  November  2,  1921.  Mr. 
Walker  is  a  graduate  of  Phillips  Exeter 
Academy  and  of  Yale  University,  where 
he  took  his  B.A.  degree  in  1916.  He  has 
made  a  first-hand  study  of  American 
industrial  problems  by  working  as  a 
laborer  in  a  steel  mill  and  a  brass  foun- 
dry. 

Major-General  Sir  George  Astox, 
K.C.B.,  has  had  a  distinguished 
career  with  both  the  military  and  naval 
forces  of  Great  Britain.  He  has  ser\'ed 
in  India,  South  Africa,  and  the  Sudan. 
In  1914  he  commanded  an  expedition  to 
Ostend.  He  is  the  author  of  "Letters 
on  Amphibious  Wars,"  "Sea,  Land,  and 
Air  Strategy,"  "The  Triangle  of  Ter- 
ror," and  one  of  the  most  delightful 
books  on  fishing  that  has  been  published 
in  recent  years,  "Mostly  About  Trout,"* 
published  in  America  by  Houghton 
Mifflin. 

SHERMAN  Rogers  was  bom  on  a  Minne- 
sota farm  in  1886.  He  helped  his 
family  clear  ground  on  an  Idaho  home- 
stead and  became  a  lumberjack  at  the 
age  of  fourteen.  Mr.  Rogers  left  the 
woods  during  the  I.  W.  W.  disturbance 
and  entered  the  Army  at  Camp  Lewis. 
After  the  armistice  was  signed  he 
worked  in  the  Seattle  shipyards,  leaving 
for  New  York  a  few  months  later.  He 
made  his  first  speech  in  November,  1919. 
before  the  Sphinx  Club  of  New  York, 
and  has  since  addressed  225  ■  audiences 
on  the  labor  problemOOQlC 
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A  PROPOSED  EUROPEAN 
CONFERENCE 

A  CONFERENCE  of  all  European 
countries,  including  Russia  and 
Germany,  has  been  called  by  the 
Supreme  Council  for  the  first  weeks  of 
March  to  meet  at  Genoa  to  consider 
what  steps  can  be  taken  for  the  restora- 
tion of  the  international  commerce  of 
Europe  and  the  development  of  the  re- 
sources of  all  European  countries.    The 

^       following  conditions  are  attached  to  this 
call. 

Each  country  has  a  right  to  choose  for 
itself  its  governmental  system,  but  for- 
eign capital  cannot  be  looked  for  to  help 
any  country  unless  the  capitalists  are 
adequately  assured  that  their  property 
rights  will  be  respected,  and  this  is  not 
possible  unless  the  governments  desir- 
ing capital  engage  to  recognize  all  ex- 
isting public  debts  and  to  indemnify  for- 
eign interests  for  loss  caused  by  confis- 
cation or  sequestration  of  property,  and 
to  establish  legal  measures  for  the  en- 
forcement of  contracts;  and  all  the  con- 
tracting nations  ought  to  engage  to  ab- 
stain from  political  propaganda  in  other 

I        countries  and   from  all  aggression  on 
other  countries. 

It  appears  to  us  that  this  proposed 
conference  is  a  wise  step.  Sooner  or 
later  the  European  Powers  must  live 
peaceably  together  if  Europe  is  to  re- 
cover from  her  present  commercial  and 
political  anarchy.  It  is  true  that  noth- 
ing in  the  past  justifies  faith  that  either 
Germany  or  Russia  purposes  to  fulfill 
the  promises  they  make.  And  it  is  more 
than  doubtful  whether  foreign  capi- 
talists can  safely  loan  money  to  either 
of  those  Governments  without  adequate 
means  for  compelling  the  fulfillment  of 
any  promises  which  may  be  made.    But 

^  capitalists  may  be  trusted  not  to  loan 
their  money  without  some  better  se- 
curity than  a  paper  promise  from  either 
of  those  two  nations.  It  is  true  that 
Soviet  Russia  is  founded  on  monstrous 
crime.  But  it  is  also  true  that  the 
French  Empire  under  Napoleon  III  was 
founded  on  crime  and  that  the  Russian 
Government  under  the  Czars  was  not 
only  founded  but  mai  ^nined  by  crime. 
The  question  for  statt  ;men  to  consider 
is  whether  the  Soviet  Government  of 
Russia  is  now  sufficiently  established  to 
be  a  ci€  facto  Government  with  which 
they  can  deal.  The  very  fact  that  it 
has  already  consented  to  this  conference 
is  an  Indication  that  its  hostility  to  for- 
eign capitalists  has  been  somewhat 
modified  by  the  tragical  experienc.  of 
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Its  suffering  people.  The  difficult  ques- 
tion of  American  representation  is  one 
which  is  still  to  be  settled. 

CILICIA 

IN  our  issue  of  January  4,  speaking  of 
"The  Threatened  Tragedy"  to  the 
Armenians  in  Cilicia,  The  Outlook  inti- 
mated that  protection  might  be  secured 
for  them  by  private  influence  brought 
to  bear  upon  European  Powers  or  upon 
the  Turkish  Government  itself.  We 
have  reason  to  believe  that  this  has 
been  accomplished  and  that  our  Govern- 
ment has  received  adequate  assurances 
that  the  imperiled  Armenians  will  not 
be  left  without  military  protection. 

MOHANDAS   GANDHI 

AT  the  recent  meeting  of  the  All-India 
National  Congress  there  was  a 
strong  movement  tov/ards  modifying  the 
pacifist  policy  of  the  Nationalist  leader, 
Mohandas  Gandhi,  so  as  to  permit  "vio- 
lence for  defense."  The  more  enthusi- 
astic of  Gandhi's  disciples  have  found  it 
increasingly  hard  to  refrain  from  physi- 
cal violence,  and  now  more  than  ever, 
since  their  leader's  prophecy  of  over  a 
year  ago  has  not  been  fulfilled,  namely, 
that  if  his  supporters  would  refuse  for  a 
twelvemonth  to  co-operate  with  the  Gov- 
ernment it  would  cease  to  exist. 

Gandhi,  however,  was  able  to  per- 
suade the  Congress  to  continue  his  "non- 
co-operative,  non-violent"  programme. 
As  has  no  other  leader,  he  has  known 
how  to  keep  himself  at  the  head  of  both 
Hindus  and  Mohammedans  and  thus  to 
develop  a  common  sentiment  of  citizen- 
ship. The  people  believe  that,  by  reason 
of  his  experience  in  both  England  and 
India,  he  grasps  the  real  situation.  He 
has  awakened  universal  confidence  in  his 
sincerity  and  incorruptibility,  though 
his  ascetism  and  fanaticism  have  not 
had  the  same  universal  appeal;  they 
have  nevertheless  succeeded  in  winning 
for  him  the  name  "Mahatma"  or  "won- 
der-worker" and  "saint.*' 

Deprecating  the  violent  scenes  occur- 
ring on  the  Prince  of  Wales's  arrival  in 
India,  Gandhi  organized  peaceful  har- 
tail  (or  the  cessation  of  all  commercial 
business)  in  the  places  to  be  visited  by 
the  Prince.  These  hartals,  says  Gandhi, 
"challenge  the  Government's  might  be- 
cause its  activities  are  evil.  We  want 
to  overthrow  the  Government  and  com- 
pel its  submission  to  the  people's  will. 
Free  life  is  impossible  under  the  present 
Government.  We  .will  have  to  stagger 
humanity,   even   as    South   Africa   and 


Ireland  did,  but  with  this  exception — 
that  we  would  rather  spill  our  own 
blood  and  not  that  of  our  opponents." 

Here,  presented  in  striking  form,  is 
the  doctrine  of  non-co-operation  and  non- 
resistance.  Query — will  the  mystic's 
peaceful  boycott  methods  or  the  ex- 
tremists' warlike  methods  prove  the 
more  unsettling  to  the  British  regime  in 
India?  With  all  its  shortcomings,  Brit- 
ish rule  has  been  invaluable  there  and 
is  the  only  sure  means  of  the  people's 
development  into  a  state  of  true  free- 
dom. 

THE  PRESIDENT  OF 
SWITZERLAND 

rilHE  new  President  of  Switzerland  is 
X  Dr.  Robert  Haab.  Like  the  other 
Swiss  Presidents,  he  was  Vice-President 
during  the  preceding  year. 

The  Swiss  have  the  politically  steady- 
ing procedure  of  advancing  their  Vice- 
President  to,  the  Presidency.  As  the 
Presidential  term  is  for  one  year,  the 
people  have  the  advantage  of  "sizing 
up"  the  Vice-President  during  that  year 
and  forming  a  judgment  of  what  he  will 
be  as  President. 

Both  President  and  Vice-President  are 
elected  by  the  Federal  Assembly.  It  is 
composed  of  two  chambers,  a  State 
Council  and  a  National  Councit  They 
meet  in  joint  session  for  the  election. 
The  State  Council  is  made  up  of  44 
members,  chosen  by  the  twenty-two 
cantons  of  the  Swiss  Confederation,  two 
for  each  canton.  The  second  chamber 
consists  of  189  representatives  of  the 
people  as  a  whole — one  Deputy  for  every 
20,000  persons. 

The  Federal  Assembly  also  chooses 
the  7  members  of  the  Federal  Council, 
or  Cabinet;  its  members  are  of  course 
Cabinet  Ministers,  presiding  over  the 
Departments  of  Foreign  Affairs,  the  In- 
terior, Justice,  Defense,  Finance,  Agri- 
culture and  Industry,  Posts  and  Rail- 
ways. 

It  is  as  a  railway  man  that  the  new 
President  has  attained  distinction.  So 
far  as  we  know,  he  is  the  first  President 
of  Switzerland  to  have  been  a  great  cap- 
tain of  the  transportation  industry. 
Born  near  Zurich,  he  took  his  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Law  at  the  University  of 
Zurich  and  returned  to  his  native  town, 
V/adenswil — a  delightful  place  on  the 
Lake  of  Zurich — where  he  opened  a  law 
office.  He  was  soon  chosen  to  become 
Mayor  of  wadenswil,  and  then  was 
elected  member  of  the  Zurich  Supreme 
Court  and  later  of  the  Zurich  Govern 
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nient.  Here  he  showed  such  initiative 
and  skill  in  railway  administration  that 
before  long  the  highest  post  in  it  was 
his — ^the  General  Directorship  of  the 
Swiss  Federal  Railways,  and  that  means 
all  but  thirty-four  miles  of  track  within 
the  bounds  of  the  Confederation. 

A  POLISHED   COMEDIAN 

SIR  John  Hare's  recent  death  will  re- 
call to  many  Americans  evenings 
spent  enjoyably  in  watching  his  deli- 
cately humorous  acting  in  such  plays  as 
"A  Pair  of  Spectacles,"  "A  Scrap  of 
Paper/*  "The  Squire/'  and  other  come- 
dies that  held  the  stage  twenty  or 
twenty-five  years  ago. 

Hare  was  wise  enough  not  to  essay 
tragic  parts  or  act  in  serious  problem 
plays.  He  belonged  to  the  class  of  good 
but  not  great  actors,  such  as  the  Ken- 
dais,  rather  than  to  that  of  Henry 
Irving.  His  skill  as  an  actor  and  influ- 
ence as  a  manager  had  much  to  do  with 
the  popularity  of  Pinero  as  a  dramatic 
author.  Sir  John  had  a  pleasant  and 
pleasing  career  of  forty-eight  years  on 
the  stage,  from  which  he  retired  a  few 
years  ago. 

A  competent  critic  writes  of  Hare's 
talent:  "The  great  parts  of  tragedy  or 
romance  were  not  for  him.  For  these 
he  had  neither  the  necessary  physical 
attributes  nor  the  inspiration.  It  was 
along  the  lines  of  highly  polished,  cyni- 
cal, or  eccentric  personality  that  he  ex- 
celled. In  the  perfection  of  its  detail 
his  work  might  be  compared  with  that 
of  Meissonier  or  Holman  Hunt/' 

BOARDMAN   ROBINSON 

AMONG  the  cartoons  which  we  pub- 
lish this  week  is  one  from  the  char- 
coal stick  of  Boardman  Robinson,  an 
artist  whose  work  has  been  infrequently 
in  the  newspapers  for  several  years. 
His  great  talents  have  of  late  seen  the 
light  chiefly  in  such  journals  as  the 
"Masses"  and  the  "Liberator/'  with 
whose  aims  he  has  been  in  more  sym- 
pathy than  with  the  aims  of  the  more 
conservative  journals.  It  was  the  Balti- 
more "Sun"  which  gave  him  a  chance 
to  convey  to  its  readers  his  graphic  im- 
pressions of  the  Conference  at  Washing- 
ton. With  Mr.  Robinson's  political 
views  The  Outlook  is  not  often  in  sym- 
pathy, but  it  is  a  poor  critic  who  cannot 
discriminate  between  matter  and  man- 
ner. 

The  directness,  the  simplicity,  and  the 
power  of  Mr.  Robinson's  method  of  pre- 
senting his  ideas  constitute  a  real  con- 
tribution to  American  art.  The  vigor  of 
his  drawing  is  as  great  as  can  be  found 
in  the  work  of  any  of  the  Continental 
cartoonists.  Like  them,  Mr.  Robinson 
knows  that,  just  as  a  straight  line  is 
the     shortest     distance     between     two 


points,  a  single  line  is  the  shortest  dis- 
tance between  the  artist's  brain  and  the 
observer's  understanding.  His  draw- 
ings are  never  cluttered  up  with  those 
unessentials  which  mar  the  work  of 
many  American  artists.  We  do  not 
mean  by  this  comparison  to  convey  the 
idea  that  Mr.  Robinson  is  ever  a  sub- 
servient follower  of  foreign  mannerisms. 
We  wish  that  more  of  his  cartoons 
might  be  published,  even  If  editors 
should  feel  it  necessary  to  run  them 
under  some  such  general  heading  as 
"Cartoons  by  Boardman  Robinson  which 
do  not  of  necessity  represent  our  views. ' 

BUSINESS  IN   GOVERNMENT 

TRULY  the  Harding  Administration  Is 
a  business  Administration.  Not 
only  did  it  pass  a  Budget  Bill,  inaugu- 
rating a  new  and  businesslike  system  in 
Government  bookkeeping,  but  it  ap- 
pointed a  Budget  Director  who  has  been 
saving  millions  of  dollars  in  the  execu- 
tive estimates.  And  now  the  first  appro- 
priation bill  under  his  estimates  lessens 
even  them  and  is  actually  reported  on 
schedule  time! 

Other  bills  will  follow  along  the  order 
of  the  schedule,  and  on  time,  so  writes 
Representative  Madden,  Chairman  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee,  in  a  let- 
ter to  The  Outlook.  He  adds:  "When 
the  work  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee leaves  the  House,  if  the  House 
should  not  add  materially  to  the  Com- 
mittee's recommendations,  we  will  be 
far  under  the  estimates  submitted  by 
the  Director  of  the  Budget,  and  that, 
too,  without  in  anywise  disturbing  the 
effkiiency  of  any  service." 

As  to  the  present  bill,  however,  criti- 
cisms have  already  arisen  that  the 
efficiency  of  the  Government  service 
may  be  somewhat  endangered  by  the 
cut  made  in  the  Treasury  Department 
Appropriation  Bitl.  It  carries  a  total 
of  some  $118,000,000  for  Treasury  ex- 
penses during  the  fiscal  year  beginning 
July  1,  or  over  $12,000,000  less  than 
the  amount  requested  in  the  Budget  and 
over  $17,000,000  for  the  current  fiscal 
year.  The  Committee  eliminated  all  re- 
quests for  salary  increases,  reduced  the 
estimates  for  public  buildings,  struck 
out  tlie  appropriations  for  a  Treasury 
vault  and  for  the  purchase  of  a  site  for 
an  archives  building,  reduced  somewhat 
the  requested  appropriation  for  the  en- 
forcement of  prohibition  although  leav- 
ing the  total  $1,750,000  more  than  was 
available  last  year,  and  even  eliminated 
a  repetition  of  last  year's  special  emerg- 
ency appropriation  for  repairs  to  public 
health  service  hospitals  caring  for  war 
veterans. 

Coincidentally  it  is  announced  that  in 
the  final  six  months  of  1921  the  Govern- 
ment effected  a  saving.of  some  |476,000,- 


000  in  actual  expenditures,  and,  what  is 
more,  that  the  cost  of  operating  the 
Government  is  approximately  twenty-six 
per  cent  less  than  it  was  a  year  ago. 

THE  NEW  SENATOR  FROM 
PENNSYLVANIA 

ONLY  a  few  weeks  ago  The  Outlook 
published  a  paragraph  describing 
Senator  Crow,  who  succeeded  to  the  seat 
of  the  late  Senator  Knox.  The  appoint- 
ment of  George  Wharton  Pepper  by  Gov- 
ernor Sproul  to  succeed  the  late  Sena- 
tor Penrose  is  the  occasion  for  another 
paragraph  bearing  the  same  caption. 

The  appointment  holds  good  until  the 
November  election.  It  has  been  an- 
nounced, however,  that  at  the  May  pri- 
mary Mr.  Pepper  will  be  a  candidate  for 
the  nomination.  This  would  seem  to 
decide  the  question  as  to  whether  Gov- 
ernor Sproul  would  himself  be  a  candi- 
date. He  has  twice  had  a  chance  to 
resign  the  Governorship  and  win  a  seat 
in  the  United  States  Senate. 

The  new  Senator  is  not  one  of  the 
"gang,"  as  they  say  in  politics.  He  is 
irritatingly  independent  in  local  affairs 
and  has  not  been  seeking  for  place.  He 
is  a  good  example  of  the  type  of  man 
who  determines  first  to  achieve  success 
in  his  profession,  and  only  then  to  offer 
his  services  to  the  State. 

"Practical"  politicians  may  take  little 
or  no  interest  in  the  new  United  States 
Senator.  He  has  many  distinctions,  but 
none  of  them  are  along  the  line  of  "prac- 
tical" politics  as  illustrated  by  his  pred- 
ecessors, Quay  and  Penrose.  It  may 
be  said,  rather,  that  Pennsylvania  has 
replaced  the  fine  legal  mind  of  Mr. 
Knox  by  another  like  it.  Since  the  death 
of  John  G.  Johnson,  Mr.  Pepper,  despite 
the  fact  that  he  is  only  fifty-four  years 
old,  has  been  increasingly  regarded  as 
the  leader  of  the  Philadelphia  bar. 

But  he  is  more  than  that.  Some 
years  ago  the  Yale  Divinity  School 
asked  him  to  deliver  the  annual  course 
of  lectures  on  the  Lyman  Beecher  Foun- 
dation. The  functions  of  this  lecture- 
ship had  hitherto  been  fulfilled  by 
clergymen.  But  the  Divinity  School 
sliowed  acuteness  and  courage  in  break- 
ing away  from  tradition  and  estab- 
lishing the  fact  that  an  expert  critic  of 
preaching  might  be  found  not  only  in 
the  pulpit  but  in  the  pew.  Mr.  Pepper, 
who  married  the  daughter  of  Dr.  Fisher, 
one  of  the  ablest  men  in  the  Yale  Di- 
vinity School,  is  a  very  active  and  influ- 
ential layman  in  the  Episcopal  Churcli 
and  is  a  conspicuous  figure  at  its  Gen- 
eral Convention.  While  he  is  also  an 
authority  in  general  educational  mat- 
ters, he  is  best  known  by  his  books  on 
legal  education  and  information  particu- 
larly in  the  direction  of  common  and 
Constitutional  law.    For  many  years  he 
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IS     THIS     THE     PROMISED     END? 

(Jjear,  Act  V,  Hvcne  S) 


Boardman  Robinson  in  the  BcUtimore  Sun 


THE   ROOF   18   FINE— BUT   THE   FOUNDATION    18   ROTTEN 

Sykes  in  the  Buffalo  Commercial  Kirhy  in  the  New  York  World 


HERE   WE    ARE    AGAIN 
fn  this  case   "Retail  Prices"   seenis  to  be  the  Goat 


A  HAT  THAT  WAS  MADE  IN  GERMANY 

This  cartoon  from  the  New  York  "World"  aroused  the  Ire 
of  a  member  of  the  French  Commission  at  Washington. 
M.  Albert  darraut.  He  properly  oallejl  thl»  picture,  which 
represents  FranO  trying  on  the  spiked  helmet  of  Prusslan- 
Ism,    "an   odious   caricature" 
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was  Professor  of  Law  at  the  Univerflity 
of  Pennsylvania. 

THE  SENIORITY   SYSTEM 

SENATOR  Pkn rose's  death  left  a  va- 
cancy in  the  chairmanship  of  one  of 
the  most  powerful  committees  In  the 
United  States  Senate,  the  Committee  on 
Finance.  The  Chairman  of  this  Com- 
mittee has  also  always  been  a  powerful 
political  figure  and  has  distinctly  in-, 
fluenced  our  tariCt  and  tax  legislation. 
The  filling  of  this  place  is  of  special  im- 
portance Just  now  in  view  of  pending 
fiscal  measures. 

The  new  Chairman  is  Senator  Mc- 
Cumber,  of  North  Dakota,  a  man  of 
ability,  the  ranking  member  on  the  Re- 
publican, the  majority,  side.  But  he  is 
not  the  greatest  authority  on  questions 
of  finance.  If  the  chairmanship  were 
to  go  to  the  best-equipped  man,  some 
one  else  might  be  the  new  Chairman. 

But  seniority  tradition  stands  in  the 
way.  Because  of  seniority  in  ten  im- 
portant Senate  committees,  four  chair- 
manships are  held  by  men  whose  ability 
is  clearly  outdistanced  by  that  of  other 
men  in  these  respective  committees. 
The  same  condition  persists  in  the 
House,  and  even  more  strikingly. 

There  is  this  to  be  said  in  favor  of 
the  seniority  system.  It  saves  an  im- 
mense amount  of  log-rolling  which 
otherwise  would  inevitably  occur  in 
order  that  a  man  might  gain  some 
coveted  place. 

Nevertheless  there  is  a  growing  feel- 
ing in  both  Senate  and  House  that  some 
more  efficient  system  must  be  devised, 
not  only  to  expedite  conmiittee  proceed- 
ings and  make  them  more  businesslike, 
but.  in  the  last  analysis,  to  give  greater 
justice  to  the  American  public.  There  is 
small  satisfaction  for  our  citizens  in  see- 
ing measures  of  vital  importance  to  the 
country,  as  is  the  case  at  present  in  both 
Senate  and  House,  in  the  hands  of  com- 
mittees presided  over  oy  second-rate  men. 

THE  WOUNDED  SOLDIERS 
COME  FIRST 

THERE  is  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to 
the  purpose  and  effect  of  the  sug- 
gested transferral  of  many  hundreds  of 
Public  Health  Service  Reserve  doctors 
to  the  civilian  or  Civil  Service  list.  In- 
quiry at  Washington  by  The  Outlook's 
representative  fails  to  establish  the  fact 
that  such  an  order  has  been  issued.  The 
proposal  is  strongly  opposed  by  almost 
everybody  concerned — by  the  Army  and 
Navy  Departments,  the  Veteran  Bureau, 
the  Public  Health  Service,  and  most 
strenuously  by  the  American  Legion  and 
the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars.  It  seems 
to  have  been  discussed  purely  as  a  mat- 
ter of  economy.  The  result,  in  the  view 
of  the   opponents,   would   be  to   break 
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fBith  with  twelve  hundred  Reserve 
Corps  doctors.  The  friends  of  the 
wounded  soldiers  believe,  whether 
rightly  or  not,  that  there  would  be  in- 
ferior medical  service  in  the  hospitals. 

A  correspondent  in  Washington  in 
whom  we  have  confidence  writes: 
"While  the  Health  Service  has  not  been 
ideal  in  all  respects,  it  has  been  very 
valuable  to  the  Veteran  Bureau — and  to 
the  suffering  wounded  men  of  the  war — 
to  have  available  its  facilities  and  its 
corps  of  Reserve  officers.  Not  only 
would  the  efficiency  of  caring  for  the 
soldiers  be  crippled,  but  the  condition 
would  be  worse — it  would  materially  up- 
set and  disarrange  all  the  present  plans 
which  have  been  worked  out  only  under 
the  greatest  of  difficulties." 

We  repeat  here  what  we  said  less 
than  a  month  ago,  that  the  one  thing 
the  country  will  not  stand  for  is  neglect 
of  the  wounded  soldier;  it  will  never  ac- 
cept a  plea  of  economy  in  money  as  an 
excuse  for  lack  of  the  very  best  medical 
care,  suitable  hospitals,  and  cleanliness. 
Large  sums  of  money  have  been  appro- 
priated for  this  purpose;  if  those  sums 
have  been  misspent,  inquiry^nd  punish- 
ment should  follow.  However  that  may 
be,  the  clear  duty  of  Congress  and  the 
departments  is  to  do  their  very  utmost 
to  help  the  wounded  soldier  regain  his 
strength  and  working  powers  so  far  as 
possible,  and,  at  all  events,  and  always, 
to  make  him  comfortable  and  contented. 

OUR  ALASKAN   FORESTS 

IN  Alaska  our  National  Forests  contain 
some  20,000,000  acres  and  over  75,- 
()00>000,000  feet  of  timber  of  quality  suit- 
able for  general  consumption.  From 
these  forests  come  about  nine-tenths  of 
all  the  timber  used  in  the  building, 
mine,  and  fish  industries  of  the  Terri- 
tory. Just  now,  however,  public  interest 
is  centered  upon  the  discovery  that 
these  National  Forests  include  some 
100,000,000  cords  of  pulp  wood,  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  paper. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  public  attention 
should  be  directed  towards  Alaska  with 
regard  to  this  matter,  for  the  price  of 
newsprint  has  doubled  since  1916,  and. 
what  is  more,  we  are  able  in  this  coun- 
try to  supply  only  one-third  of  the  raw 
material  from  which  paper  is  made. 

If  forest  devastation  continues  at  the 
present  rate,  the  price  of  pulp  and  news- 
print will  become  prohibitive  and  the 
curtailment  of  all  paper  products,  in- 
cluding newspapers  and  magazines,  will 
rapidly  change  from  a  threatened  to  an 
actual  calamity.  So  prophesies  a  bulle- 
tin entitled  "Suppression  of  the  Press," 
issued  by  the  New  York  State  College  of 
Forestry,  at  Syracuse.  What  is  to  be 
done?  The  bulletin  answers;  we  must 
have  "less  waste  and  more  production; 
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less  burning  of  forests  and  reckless  lum- 
bering; more  care  and  reforestation; 
better  utilization,  and  a  thorough  under- 
standing of  the  importance  of  forests  to 
the  health  and  prosperity  of  the  people." 
This  is  particularly  applicable  if  future 
supplies  of  newsprint  are  to  be  assured. 
Local  shortages  have  already  apparently 
caused  many  rural  papers  to  go  out  of 
existence,  a  serious  blow  to  small  com- 
munities, even  though  the  larger  centers 
are  still  supplied  with  news  paper  at 
exorbitant  prices. 

The  income-producing  business  of  the 
National  Forests  during  the  past  fiscal 
year  resulted  in  receipts  of  nearly 
$4,500,000.  At  a  time  when  the  forests 
of  Alaska  have  been  profitably  used 
(as  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  two 
sales  of  pulp  timber,  aggregating  700,- 
000,000  feet,  have  recently  been  made 
and  that  there  are  many  pending  appli- 
cations), but  within  the  limit  necessary 
to  keep  the  land  productive,  an  on- 
slaught is  made  upon  the  Forests  by 
those  who  would  co-ordinate  them  with 
other  Alaskan  governmental  depart- 
ments under  one  politically  appointed 
commission.  As  Colonel  Greeley,  United 
States  Forester,  fitly  says  in  his  annual 
report,  "there  is  no  more  reason  why  a 
separate  and  different  system  should  be 
set  up  foi  dealing  with  the  public  forests 
of  Alaska  than  there  is  for  setting  up 
such  a  system  in  each  State." 

AN  ERROR   FOR   WHICH   WE 
SINCERELY  APOLOGIZE 

Boston,  MassachUHetts.  Dec.  28,  1921. 
The  Outlook, 
S81  Fourth  Ave., 
New  York  City. 
Gentlemen : 

Your  editorial  of  December  28,  1921, 
relative  to  Mayor-elect  Curley  con- 
tains a  certain  inaccuracy  which 
should  never  have  appeared  in  a 
magazine  of  your  caliber. 

The  facts  are  that  Hearst's  Boston 
"American"  most  violently  opposed 
the  election  of  James  M.  Curley, 
probably  more  so  even  than  the  Bos- 
ton -Herald,"  and  used  their  editorial 
page  nightly  for  that  purpose. 

fou  certainly  owe  the  citizens  of 
Boston  as  well  as  those  of  the  rest  of 
the  country  an  apology  for  such  an 
Inaccurate  statement. 

Yours  truly, 

W.  H.  Kbrr. 

WB  find  that  a  Boston  correspondent 
who  sent  us  news  of  the  election 
stated  that  "Curley  was  supported  by 
but  one  Boston  paper."  Apparently  in  a 
moment  of  editorial  aberration  we 
jumped  to  the  conclusion  that  this  pa- 
per must  necessarily  be  the  Boston 
"American."  Having  the  political  ca- 
reer of  James  M.  Curley  in  mind,  it  was 
a  natural,  even  if  an  unpardonable, 
error  to  assume  that  he  had  Mr. 
Hearst's  support  We  apologize  both  to 
Mayor  Curley  and  to  Mr.  Hearst 
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MR.  WHITLOCK'S  RETIREMENT 

BOTH  Belgians  and  Americans  must 
have  received  somewhat  of  a  shock 
at  the  news  of  the  approaching  retire- 
ment of  Brand  Whitlock,  our  Ambassa- 
dor at  Brussels.  He  has  been  there  so 
long,  80  prominently,  and  so  efficiently 
that  when  he  walks  down  the  street  all 
the  men  doff  their  hats  and  all  the 
women  and  even  the  children  bow  to 
him.  Why  not?  Who  is  there  in  Brus- 
sels who  has  not  heard  that  Mr.  Whit- 
lock  saved  the  city  from  the  fate  of 
Lou  vain?  And  who  in  Belgium  has  not 
heard  of  his  successful  protests  to  Ger- 
many against  proposed  outrageous  exac- 
tions? No  wonder  that  there  are  in 
Belgium  post-cards  showing  Mr.  Whit- 
lock's  likeness,  that  medals  bearing  his 
profile  have  been  struck,  that  photo- 
graphs and  other  portraits  of  him  are 
on  sale  in  many  Belgian  cities. 

Mr.  Whitlock  has  been  in  Belgium  as 
our  representative  from  1913  to  the 
present  time.  During  the  war  he  also 
represented  the  interests  of  England, 
France,  and  Germany  there.  He  was 
in  constant  communication  with  the 
German  authorities  in  .Belgium,  and  his 
recently  published  volumes  show  how 
accurately  he  studied  the  German  char- 
acter and  psychology.  His  six  years* 
work  as  newspaper  reporter  and  corre- 
spondent contributed  towards  this  suc- 
cess as  well  as  to  that  of  his  Mayoralty 
of  Toledo,  an  office  to  which  he  was 
elected  for  four  successive  terms,  de- 
clining a  fifth.  He  returns  home  in  the 
truest  sense  an  international  figure. 

To  succeed  such  a  representative 
would  daunt  any  diplomat  but  one  of 
notable  ability  and  experience.  Such  a 
man  is  Henry  Prather  Fletcher.  A 
Pennsylvanian,  a  lawyer,  and  a  Hough 
Rider,  his  diplomatic  career  reveals 
successive  steps  of  deserved  promotion. 
His  service  began  with  second-secretary- 
ships at  Havana  and  Peking;  these  were 
followed  by  secretaryships  at  Lisbon 
and  Peking,  with  a  Ministry  and  then 
an  Ambassadorship  at  Santiago,  and 
with  an  Ambassadorship  at  the  City  of 
Mexico.  During  the  Harding  Adminis- 
tration Mr.  Fletcher  has  been  Under- 
Secretary  of  State. 

A    POSSIBLE  PICTURE  FAMINE 

THE  pictures  that  appear  in  the 
pages  of  weekly  and  monthly  pub- 
lications are  made,  by  reproduction  from 
photographs  or  drawings,  in  photo-en- 
graving plants,  and  these  largely  center 
in  New  York  City,  as  with  other 
branches  of  the  publishing  business.  A 
dispute  between  employers  and  em- 
ployees in  these  establishments  has 
resulted  in  a  cessation  of  work,  and  if 
this  continues,  there  may  be  a  dearth 
of  illustration  in  current  publications. 
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In  New  York  City  the  organization  of 
the  employees,  the  Photo-Engravers* 
Union,  has  been  one  of  the  strongest  of 
the  labor  unions.  Prior  to  the  passage' 
last  year  of  a  legislative  measure  which 
restricted  its  activities,  it  had  to  a  con- 
siderable degree  dominated  the  engrav- 
ing establishments,  practically  deciding 
prices  and  restricting  competition,  and 
even  rating  the  employers  as  mere  entre- 
preneurs in  the  following  significant 
phrase: 

Whenever,  In  the  judgment  of  the 
B^xecutive  Committee,  any  firm  or 
combination  of  firms  are  selling  or 
disposing  of  the  services  of  our  mem> 
bers  at  a  price  which  may  react  in 
any  manner  to  the  detriment  of  our 
members  and  the  photo- engraving 
craft,  it  shall  be  authorized  and  it 
shall  be  their  duty  to  have  such 
practices  stopped. 

In  the  pursuance  of  this  policy  a  com- 
mittee of  the  union  might  even  demand 
to  examine  the  books  of  a  concern  that 
was  suspected  of  cutting  rates  or  mak- 
ing discounts  to  secure  business,  and 
then  order  a  change  in  the  business 
methods  of  such  a  concern.  A  forty- 
four-hour  week  was  instituted,  with 
minimum  wages  of  $50  and  actual  av^- 
age  wages  of  $59  a  week.  In  spite  of 
this  system  of  rigid  control  by  the 
union,  however,  last  year  the  prices  for 
photo-engraving,  in  sympathy  with  the 
almost  universal  tendency,  underwent  a 
marked  decline.  Consequently,  on  the 
first  of  the  year  the  employers'  associa- 
tion were  forced  to  the  decision  that 
they  must  either  re-establish  a  forty- 
eight  hour  week  or  reduce  wages,  if 
business  at  a  profit  was  to  be  continued. 
Then  followed  what  is  called  by  the  em- 
ployees a  lockout  and  by  the  employers 
a  strike. 

The  situation  as  we  go  to  press  re- 
mains at  a  deadlock,  with  1,500  men  idle 
in  New  York  City  and  with  similar 
trouble  threatening  or  actually  existing 
in  other  places,  including  Philadelphia 
and  Chicago.  If  in  this  issue  or  follow- 
ing issues  The  Outlook's  readers  miss 
its  accustomed  abundance  of  illustra- 
tion, the  explanation  will  be  found  in 
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the  above-described  situation.  We  hope, 
however,  that  the  disputants  will  *'get 
together"  without  undue  delay,  and  end 
a  contest  that,  as  with  all  similar  ones, 
could  have  been  avoided  by  concilia- 
tory methods. 

INDUSTRIAL  RELATIONS  AND 
THE  KANSAS  PLAN 

NOT  long  ago  The  Outlook,  in  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  Kansas  Industrial 
Court  plan  and  the  law  on  which  it  is 
founded,  said: 

If  this  method  of  dealing  with  in- 
dustrial disputes  that  afitect  primary 
products  like  coal  and  food  and  pub- 
lic utilities  like  railways  is  sound  and 
stands  the  test  of  a  United  States 
Supreme  Court  decision,  here  may  at 
last  be  seen  that  combination  of  arbi- 
tration and  authority  so  long  desired 
by  many  writers  and  thinkers.  Ulti- 
mately there  must  be  authority  to 
settle  such  disputes  or  the  trend  to 
Government  ownership  and  Socialism 
will  grow. 

An  echo  from  this  expression  has 
reached  us.  It  consists  of  an  editorial 
published  in  the  "Beacon,"  of  Wichita, 
Kansas.  The  value  of  the  editorial  is 
enhanced  by  the  immediate  knowledge 
this  Kansas  paper  has  of  the  work  of 
the  Industrial  Court.  After  quoting 
with  approval  the  editorial  comment  in 
The  Outlook,  the  Wichita  "Beacon" 
points  out  that  "the  Kansas  Industrial 
Court  is  cast  upon  the  lines  of  a  com- 
mission rather  than  a  body  of  solely 
judicial  functions."  Working  and  living 
conditions  found  after  due  inquiry  and 
attempts  at  conciliation  and  without 
formal  court  action  are  within  the  pur- 
view of  the  Industrial  Court.  Above  all, 
the  humanitarian  phase  is  important. 
Thus — 

In  its  function  of  fixing  a  minimum 
wage  it  must  necessarily  treat  with 
the  humanitarian  phase.  In  a  recent 
decision  of  the  Court  it  was  stated 
that  it  was  not  sufficient  that  a 
workman  should  have  a  living  wagre. 
He  must  have  a  fair  wage,  which 
means  a  wage  sufficient  to  pay  the 
living  expenses  of  himself  and  family, 
supply  them  with  education  and  com- 
forts, and  provide  a  reasonable  sav- 
ings account  for  old  age.  The  Court 
is  continually  running  up  again.st 
cases  where  it  is  necessary  to  invoke 
the  humanitarian  spirit.  It  is  con- 
tinually acting  as  a  conciliator  and  a 
means  of  settling  disputes  out  of 
court.  One  of  its  rules  is  that  when- 
ever the  employer  and  employees  g:et 
together  on  an  agreement,  the  Court 
automatically  drops  out,  and  every 
encouragement  Is  given  to  the  set- 
tling of  cases  without  court  action. 
For  this  reason  some  of  the  most  im- 
portant settlements  are  those  which 
are  made  without  public  knowledgre — 
unofficially  and  informally,  by  the  ex- 
ercise of  tact  and  the  mediatory  pow- 
ers which  are  lodged  and  Implied. 

We  agree  with  the  writer  of  this  inter- 
esting  editorial   that  ^it   is   upon   such 
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lines  that  an  industrial  court  should 
largely  act.  Nevertheless  it  has  very 
large  powers  of  legal  action  under  the 
Kansas  Industrial  Law,  and  it  is  qnite 
probable  that  in  an  extension  of  this 
method  of  dealing  with  industrial  mat- 
ters other  States  may  find  an  open  road 
leading  toward  industrial  peace. 

Mr.  Gonipers  has  lately  been  reported 
as  calling  the  Kansas  plan  involuntary 
servitude  and  as  announcing  that  or- 
ganized labor  would  not  obey  the  man- 
dates of  such  courts  as  that  in  Kansas 
or  the  laws  as  laid  down  by  those  courts 
if  other  States  follow  Kansas's  example. 
We  hope  that  Mr.  Gompers  has  been 
misquoted.  He  is  not  generally  re- 
garded as  a  Bolshevik,  but  a  more  ex- 
pressly Bolshevistic  utterance  we  rarely 
see.  Whether  such  a  statute  and  such  a 
court  as  those  established  in  Kansas  are 
Constitutional  will  ultimately  be  estab- 
lished by  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court,  not  by  the  President  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor.  . 

THE   ROOSEVELT  PILGRIMAGE 

O.v  the  initiative  of  E.  H.  Van  Valk- 
enburg,  of  the  Philadelphia  "North 
American,"  a  group  of  Theodore  Roose- 
velt's intimate  friends  and  associates, 
especially  those  who  worked  with  him 
in  the  organization  and  campaigns  of 
the  Progressive  party,  have  formed  an 
association  called  The  Roosevelt  Pil- 
grimage. The  purpose  of  this  associa- 
tion was  expressed  last  year  by  a  resolu- 
tion proposed  at  a  meeting  of  the  group 
by  Glfford  Pinchot: 

We,  who  were  privileged  to  stand 
beside  Theodore  Roosevelt  in  the 
memorable  April  days  of  1912,  resolve 
to  return  in  annual  pilgrimage  to  his 
grave  upon  the  anniversary  of  his 
death;  and  we  resolve: 

That  we  invite  all  who  love  the 
man  and  honor  the  leader  to  join 
with  us  in  this  recurring  testimony 
of  our  devotion  to  his  teaching  and 
his  example;  and 

That  we  take  such  further  action 
as  will  pi-ovlde  for  the  annual  pil- 
grimage and  will  serve  to  keep  alive 
a  vital  interest  in  the  principles  and 
personality  of  Theodore  Roosevelt. 

The  first  gathering  of  the  Roosevelt 
Pilgrimage  was  held  on  January  6,  1921. 
On  that  occasion  nine  men  journeyed  to 
Oyster  Bay.  This  year  on  the  anniver- 
sary of  Roosevelt's  death  about  sixty 
men  and  women  made  the  pilgrimage  to 
the  grave,  where  a  very  simple  cere- 
mony was  held,  which  consisted  of  a 
reading  of  Roosevelt's  Nobel  Prize 
speech  of  1910  by  James  R.  Garfield, 
who  was  in  his  Cabinet.  A  wreath  was 
laid  upon  the  grave  by  one  of  the  pil- 
grims, Mrs.  Thomas  Robbins,  of  Phila- 
delphia. The  company  then,  on  the  in- 
vitation of  Mrs.  Roosevelt,  went  to  the 
home  at  Sagamore  Hill,  where  after  a 
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Bl^ST  OF  THEODORE  BOOSEVELT 

This  portrait  bust,  by  Jamrs  Earle  Fraser,  of 
New  York,  la  to  be  placed  In  the  Lafayette 
Museum,  In  Paris.  A  replica  was  unveiled 
recently  at  New  Rochelle,  New  York,  by  Mrs. 
Corinne  Roosevelt  Robinson,  a  sister  of  the 
late    President 

simple  luncheon  they  gathered  in  the 
great  North  Room.  Dr.  Lyman  Abbott, 
permanent  Chairman  of  the  group,  pre- 
sided. Mr.  Roosevelt's  daughter  Ethel 
(Mrs.  Richard  Derby)  read  from  her 
father's  handwriting  the  call  for  the 
creation  of  the  Progressive  party;  Mr. 
Hermann  Hagedorn  read  a  poem  which 
was  discovered  after  Roosevelt's  death 
to  have  made  a  great  impression  upon 
him;  and  after  an  hour  of  fellowship 
the  meeting  adjourned. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  group  to 
create  a  formal  organization,  but  to  af- 
ford a  means  for  the  friends  of  Roose- 
velt to  renew  their  old  friendships  and 
fellowships  annually  on  the  day  of  his 
death. 


IRELAND   A    FREE 
STATE 

A  PLEASING  and  peaceful  cartoon 
in  the  New  York  "World"  shows 
John  Bull  at  the  door  of  an 
Irish  cottage  politely  saying  to  the 
peasant  woman,  Ireland,  "Well,  peace 
and  good  luck  to  you,  ma'am."  To  make 
the  picture  absolutely  complete  it  should 
have  De  Valera  at  one  side  sharpening 
his  knife  and  Ulster  in  the  distance 
muttering  discontent. 

Yet,  if  Ireland's  troubles  are  not  surely 
all  passed,  the  seventh  day  of  January 
will  be  a  memorable  anniversary  in 
Irish  history,  for  on  that  day  the  Par- 
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liament  of  the  self-styled  Irish  Republic 
by  a  vote  of  64  to  57  ratified  the  peace 
agreement  with  Great  Britain.  Later 
Arthur  Griffith  was  elected  President  of 
the  Dail  Eireann  and  is  expected  to  or- 
ganize a  provisional  government  under 
the  treaty. 

Just  what  will  follow  De  Valera's 
resignation  as  President  of  the  Irish  Re- 
public, his  summoning  of  those  who 
followed  him  in  the  bitter  contest  before 
the  Dail  Eireann  to  a  new  conference, 
and  his  open  refusal  to  accept  anything 
but  absolute  independence  for  Ireland — 
all  this  remains  to  be  seen.  Nor  must 
it  be  forgotten  that  in  the  heat  of  debate 
Michael  Collins,  a  leader  of  tiie  Sinn 
Fein  faction  which  urged  ratification, 
declared  in  response  to  a  question  from 
De  Valera  that  the  present  agreement 
would  not  end  the  Irish  struggle  for 
independence.  As  for  Ulster's  reluc- 
tance-to  enter  the  Irish  Free  State,  it  is 
admitted  that  the  situation  is  a  difficult 
one  for  the  northern  Protestant  popula- 
tion. But  Ulster  should  remember  that 
the  desperate  struggle  of  the  last  three 
years  drew  much  of  its  bitterness  from 
the  extreme  action  and  threats  of  the 
Unionist  party  in  the  days  Just  before 
the  Great  War.  How  far  Carson  and 
his  followers  went  is  told  in  the  pages 
on  Ireland  in  Mr.  H.  G.  Wells's  "Out- 
line of  History." 

The  best  and  the  only  true  view  is 
that  the  Irish  people,  apart  from  fac- 
tions and  theorists  and  past  bitterness, 
realize  that  what  is  offered  is  substan- 
tial liberty  and  justice.  The  old  acri- 
mony and  the  old  sorrow  should  fade 
before  this  genuine  offer  of  self-govern- 
ment. We  believe  that  Ireland  is  enter- 
ing upon  a  new,  peaceful,  and  prosper- 
ous existence.  The  agreement  with 
Great  Britain  repeatedly  declares  that 
Ireland's  status  shall  be  that  of  Canada, 
and  to  assert  that  Canada  is  subject  to 
tyranny  or  oppression  would  be  pre- 
posterous. 

In  the  words  of  the  compact,  Ireland 
enters  "the  community  of  nations 
known  as  the  British  Empire." 

The  outcome  of  what  must  have  at 
times  seemed  a  hopeless  undertaking  Is 
a  welcome  proof  that  the  arts  of  con- 
ciliation may  prevail  over  the  art  of 
war.  It  is  hard  for  the  average  Anglo- 
Saxon's  logical  brain  to  understand  how 
men  like  De  Valera  could  bring  them- 
selves to  enter  into  a  conference  when 
they  were  determined  to  die  rather  than 
to  accept  anything  less  than  that  inter- 
national independence  which  had  been 
positively  refused  consideration  before 
the  conference  began.  Having  agreed  to 
negotiate  outside  that  basis,  it  was 
wildly  unreasonable  to  insist  on  that 
basis  as  the  only  one  possible. 
Ireland  is  now  io  he  self-governed,  to 
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be  a  free  state,  to  be  a  nation — for  that 
word  is  used  in  the  agreement,  and  the 
limitations  of  national  power  named  in 
the  agreement  do  not  indicate  that  Ire- 
land is  less  than  a  nation  in  the  same 
broad  sense  that  the  word  may  be  used 
(and  often  is  used)  in  the  case  of  Can- 
ada. 

The  civilized  world  is  to-day  congratu- 
lating Ireland  on  entering  the  family  of 
sef -governed  peoples.  It  may  also  well 
congratulate  the  English  Prime  Minister 
and  his  colleagues  for  their  patience, 
good  temper,  and  persistence  in  dealing 
with  this  difficult  and  delicate  question. 
Ireland  has  been  a  backwater  in  the 
stream  of  democratic  advance  for  cen- 
turies; hereafter  she  will  form  a  part 
of  that  stream  and  will  help  in  carrying 
the  prosperity  of  the  world  at  large  as 
well  as  Ireland's  flag  and  Ireland's  na- 
tional pride. 
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THE  NEEDS  OF  AMERI- 
CAN  AGRICULTURE 

THE  creation  of  what  is  known  as 
the  "Agricultural  Bloc"  in  Con- 
gress has  at  least  served  to  bring 
before  the  city  dwellers  of  the  country 
a  renewed  realization  of  the  pressing 
importance  of  the  problems  of  American 
agriculture.  If  it  has  done  no  more 
than  this,  it  has  performed  at  least  one 
valuable  service. 

It  is  a  very  trite  thing  to  say,  but, 
like  the  Ten  Comjnandments,  a  thing 
which  will  bear  frequent  repetition, 
that  agriculture  is  the  fundamental  in- 
dustry of  the  country.  Save  in  spo- 
radic instances,  it  has  never  had  the  rec- 
ognition which  it  deserved  in  and  from 
our  Federal  Govemmfnt.  Read,  for  in- 
stance, the  roll  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  note  the  comparatively 
small  number  of  men  who  have  made  a 
profession  of  farming  on  that  list. 

We  do  not  believe  that  neglect  of 
our  farm  problems,  as  some  of  our  cor- 
respondents apparently  think,  has  been 
due  to  any  general  conspiracy  on  the 
part  of  those  who  dwell  in  towns  and 
cities.  It  may  have  been  due  largely  to 
the  ignorance  of  urbanites,  but  in 
greater  part  it  has  been  due  to  the  very 
nature  of  the  neglected  industry.  Our 
farming  has  been  carried  on  by  the 
most  individualistic  citizens  of  our  Na- 
tion. Their  individualistic  frame  of 
mind  is  a  natural  product  of  that  physi- 
cal and  industrial  isolation  in  which 
farming  has  moved  and  had  its  being. 

This  individualistic  attitude  has  been 
encouraged  in  large  measure  by  those 
who  stand  between  the  farmer  and  the 
consuming  public.  It  is  to  the  material 
advantage  of  the  middleman  and  to  the 
material  disadvanta;re  of  the  farmer  and 


"WELL,    PEACE    AND    GOOD    LU(!K     TO    YOU,     MA'AM" 


the  consumer  that  the  producer  should 
not  be  able,  through  organization,  to 
control  his  sales.  "Divide  and  rule"  has 
been  the  policy  of  the  middleman.  "Di- 
vided we  fall"  has  been  too  often  the 
fate  of  farm  organizations  which  have 
attempted  to  better  market  conditions 
for  our  farmers.  So  far  as  scientific 
production  is  concerned,  the  farmer  has 
kept  abreast  of  the  times.  But,  as  Mr. 
Bernard  M.  Baruch  pointed  out  in  a  re- 
cent article  in  the  "Atlantic  Monthly," 
80  far  as  integration  of  his  business  is 
concerned,  the  farmer  has  been  working 
under  the  handicap  of  a  system  which  is 
at  least  half  a  century  behind  the  times. 
It  is  in  this  same  article  that  Mr. 
Baruch  sums  up  as  briefly  and  as 
clearly  as  we  have  seen  them  stated 
anywhere  the  demands  of  thoso  farmers 
who  are  seeking  a  relief  from  present 
conditions.  We  quote  Mr.  Baruch's  sum- 
mary in  full: 

First:  storage  warehouses  for  cot- 
ton, wool,  and  tobacco,  and  elevators 
for  grain,  of  sufficient  capacity  to 
meet  the  maximum  demand  on  them 
at  the  peak  of  the  marketing  period. 
The  farmer  thinks  that  either  private 
capital  must  furnish  these  facilities 
or  the  State  must  erect  and  own  the 
elevators  and  warehouses. 

Second:  weighing  and  grading  of 
agrioultural   products,    and    certifica- 


tion thereof,  to  bo  done  by  impartial 
and  disinterested  public  inspectors 
(this  is  already  accomplished  to  some 
extent  by  the  Federal  licensing  of 
weighers  and  graders),  to  eliminate 
^underpaying,  overcharging,  and  un- 
fair grading:,  and  to  facilitate  the 
utilization  of  the  stored  products  as 
the  basis  of  credit. 

Third:  a  certainty  of  credit  suffi- 
cient to  enable  the  marketing  of 
pro<lucts  in  an  orderly  manner. 

Fourth:  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture .should  collect,  tabulate,  sum- 
marize, and  regularly  and  frequently 
I)ublish  and  distribute  to  the  farmers, 
full  Information  from  all  the  markets 
of  the  world,  so  that  they  shall  be  as 
well  informed  of  their  selling  position 
as  buyers  now  are  of  their  buying 
position. 

l^lfth:  freedom  to  integrate  the 
business  of  agriculture  by  means  of 
consolidated  selling  agencies,  co-ordi- 
nating and  co-operating  in  such  way 
as  to  put  the  farmer  on  an  equal 
footing  with  the  large  buyers  of  his 
products,  and  with  conunercial  rela- 
tions In  other  industries. 

Certainly  most  of  these  aims  seem 
reasonable  both  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  producer  and  the  consumer.  That 
the  financial  authorities  are  coming  to 
see  the  need  for  development  along 
these  lines  is  indicated  by  Mr.  Baruch's 
sane  and  discriminating  comment.  Prac- 
tical evidence  to  tliis' fi^UJa^given  by 
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such  a  development  of  the  spirit  of  co- 
operation as  has  been  shown  by  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  St.  Louis  in 
its  relations  to  the  farmers  in  the  ter- 
ritory surrounding  that  city.  An  arti- 
cle on  this  development  from  the  pen  of 
Sherman  Rogers,  our  industrial  corre- 
spondent, will  appear  in  an  early  issue 
of  The  Outlook. 


IS  IT  SAFE  TO  TEACH 
THE    BIBLE? 

SEVERAL  correspondents  have  writ- 
ten to  me  in  reply  to  an  editorial 
bearing  the  above  title  published 
in, The  Outlook  for  December  14.  They 
think  that  if  the  Bible  were  taught  in 
our  public  schools  the  result  would  be 
the  teaching  of  secUrian  theology  and 
that  would  be  neither  safe  nor  just. 
Two  paragraphs  from  two  of  these  cor- 
respondents must  suffice  here  to  put 
their  view  before  my  readers: 

Your  plea  for  reUeious  teaching  in 
the  schools — for  luch  the  reading  of 
the  Bible  becomes — Is  one  thing; 
what  this  teaching  would  degenerate 
Into  ii  QUlte  another.  Is  there  any 
doubt  that  it  would  become  theologi- 
cal teaching?  Is  it  not  true  that 
"religion"  as  defined  in  the  Epistle  of 
James  and  as  defined  by  Jesus  in  his 
digest  of  the  "laws  and  command- 
ments" is  as  different  from  the  aver- 
age American  conception  of  religion 
as  "zenith  and  nadir"?  W.  S. 

While  the  Bible  is  all  that  Dr. 
Abbott  says  it  is,  what  assurance 
have  we  that  it  will  be  taught  as  he 
»*es  it?  If  it  would  be  taught  only 
as  a  historical,  political,  and  literary 
subject,  there  could  be  little  objection. 
What  people  object  to  is  the  different 
dogmatic  interpretations  injected  Into 
the  religious  part  of  the  instruction. 
That  is  where  the  danger  lies. 

L.  M. 

Exactly  what  this  danger  is  neither 
of  my  correspondents  states  explicitly. 
But  it  was  stated  some  years  ago  by  a 
Wisconsin  judge  in  the  following  terms: 

There  is  no  such  source  and  cause 
of  strife,  quarrels,  fights,  malignant 
opposition,  and  war  and  aU  evil  in 
the  State  as  religion.  I^t  it  once  en- 
ter into  our  civil  affairs  and  our  Gov- 
ernment would  soon  be  destroyed. 
I^t  it  once  enter  our  common  schools 
and  they  would  soon  be  destroyed. 

The  answer  to  these  apprehensions  is 
found  in  the  facts  of  American  history. 
The  latest  official  reports  are  not  at 
hand,  but  it  is  authoritatively  and,  I 
presume,  accurately  reported  that  in 
thirty-eight  States  of  the  Union  the 
reading  of  the  Bible  in  the  public 
schools  is  by  law  permitted,  in  three  of 
these  required,  in  the  others  permitted. 
It  is  not  recorded  that  in  any  of  these 
States  the  Bible  has  been  used  to  pro- 
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mote  sectarian  theology;  there  is  no  rea- 
son to  suppose  that  in  any  of  these 
States  sectarian  conflicts  have  been  em- 
bittered or  intensified.  It  is  my  im- 
pression, though  I  have  no  figures  to 
confirm  that  impression,  that  the  most 
bitter  anti-Catholic  and  anti-Jewish 
journals  have  their  largest  circulation 
in  those  States  in  which  the  Bible  is  not 
read  in  the  schools. 

In  our  public  schools  it  is,  so  far  as  I 
know,  only  read  in  the  opening  exer- 
cises, but  in  a  great  majority  of  private 
schools  and  in  nearly  all  endowed  col- 
leges it  is  systematically  taught.  In 
few,  if  any,  of  these  schools  and  col- 
leges, except  those  which  are  professedly 
denominational,  is  the  teaching  con- 
ducted for  the  purpose  of  promoting 
scholastic  theology. 

In  many  of  the  colleges  this  teaching 
is  supplemented  by  volunteer  classes 
organized  by  the  students  themselves. 
And  these  Bible  classes,  instead  of  pro- 
moting "strife,  quarrels,  fights,  malig- 
nant opposition,  and  war,"  are  found  to 
be  a  means  of  encouraging  and  increas- 
ing fellowship. 

In  many  colleges  there  are  systematic 
courses  In  the  study,  not  only  of  the 
Bible,  but  of  comparative  religions.  In 
these  classes  are  afforded  advantages 
for  the  study  of  the  sacred  books  of 
pagan  peoples  and  an  opportunity  to 
compare  their  teachings  with  those  of 
the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  Colum- 
bia University  has.  I  believe,  the  largest 
student  body  of  any  university  in  Amer- 
ica, and  probably  there  Is  no  university 
which  has  a  more  heterogeneous  stu- 
dent population.  The  study  of  religion 
is  required  during  the  first  year  of  the 
academic  course;  different  professors 
take  part  in  the  courses  of  instruction. 
Not  only  do  members  of  all  the  various 
Christian  denominatidns  unite  in  study- 
ing this  course,  but  with  them,  pursuing 
the  same  study  under  the  same  instruc- 
tors, are  Agnostics,  Protestants,  Roman 
Catholics,  Jews,  and  Pagans. 

The  Young  Men's  Christian  Associa- 
tion is  a  Nation-wide  educational  Insti- 
tution. It  conducts  classes,  gives  lec- 
tufes,  publishes  text-books.  Bible  study 
is  an  important  part  of  its  educational 
work.  The  classes  are  often  large;  the 
students  always  eager.  No  ecclesiasti- 
cal conditions  are  required  for  admis- 
sion to  these  classes.  It  would  violate 
the  fundamental  principles  of  the  Asso- 
ciation if  they  were  used  for  sectarian 
propaganda.  They  do  not  harden  sec- 
tarian prejudice;  their  influence  is  to 
dissolve  it. 

Thus  the  facts  of  American  life  do  not 
justify  my  correspondents'  fears.  It  is 
true  that  historically  religion  has  been 
a  prolific  source  of  strife.  But  the 
remedy    is    not    to    guard    our    youth 
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against  religion  but  to  promote  their 
acquaintance  with  one  another's  form  of 
religious  expression  and  phases  of  re- 
ligious experience.  Ignorance  is  never 
a  cure  for  anything.  Misunderstanding 
is  never  a  means  of  promoting  peace. 
Good  will  between  Jew,  Christian,  and 
Pagan,  between  Roman  Catholic,  Protes- 
tant, and  Agnostic,  will  not  be  promoted 
by  keeping  them  in  ignorance  of  one  an- 
other's faith,  but  by  making  them  ac- 
quainted with  one  another's  faith. 

In  two  respects  I  differ  with  my  cor- 
respondents. I  think  that  a  study  of 
the  life,  laws,  and  literature  of  the  an- 
cient Hebrews  is  peculiarly  desirable  in 
this  country,  and  I  covet  for  the  boys 
and  girls  who  depend  on  the  State  for 
their  schools  an  education  as  broad,  as 
generous,  and  as  spiritual  as  the  men  of 
wealth  can  obtain  for  their  children  in 
private  schools.  And  I  am  more  demo- 
cratic than  my  correspondents;  I  believe 
that  the  plain  people  of  America  can  dis- 
criminate between  religion  and  sectarian 
theology  and  can  create  and  maintain 
schools  which  will  promote  the  one 
without  teaching  the  other.  One  of  my 
correspondents  asks  me,  "Is  it  wise  to 
trust  teachers  who,  like  most  Ameri- 
cans, are  theology-Infected?"     I  reply: 

Whenever  a  State  covets  for  Its  chil- 
dren schools  able  to  give  them  all  forms 
of  knowledge  and  fearing  none,  it  can 
find  or  create  the  teachers. 

Lyman  Abbott. 


THE    BOY    AND    THE 
CAMP 

ONE  of  the  best  ways  for  a  journal 
to  start  a  fight  Is  to  publish  a 
controversial  article  on  the  sub- 
ject of  education,  for  every  one  knows 
how  to  bring  up  everybody  else's  chil- 
dren. When  some  authority  puts  for- 
ward a  theory  of  boy  or  girl  training, 
he  is  watched  quite  as  critically  by  all 
observers  as  a  man  who  attempts  to 
poke  up  an  open  fire  in  a  room  full  of 
people.  There  are  almost  as  -many 
theories  in  regard  to  the  building  of 
fires  and  the  raising  of  children  as  there 
are  fires  and  children. 

So  when  Mr.  C.  K.  Taylor,  who.  by  the 
way,  has  studied  at  close  hand  a  whole 
army  of  boys  in  their  formative  years, 
attempted  in  The  Outlook  for  Octoberf26 
to  point  out  the  error  which  the  Gov- 
ernment was  making  in  putting  boys  of 
sixteen  and  seventeen  in  military  train- 
ing camps  which  contained  older  men. 
he  quite  naturally  brought  down  a 
shower  of  both  praise  and  denunciation. 
He  was  commended  by  army  ofl^cers  and 
condemned  by  army  officers.  He  re- 
ceived letters  which  showed  understand- 
ing and  discriminaUon.  and  letters,  like 
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one  from  a  certain  general,  which  be- 
gan, "I  was  so  indignant  at  your  article 
that  I  refused  to  read  it." 

Perhaps  the  most  careful  letter  of 
criticism  came  from  Chaplain  Harry  C. 
Praser,  U.  S.  A.  We  wish  we  had  space 
to  publish  it  in  full.  Chaplain  Fraser 
points  out  in  his  letter  that  the  officers 
chosen  for  handling  the  camps  where  he 
was  stationed  were  hand-picked  young 
men.  eager  to  assume  the  r61e  of  in- 
structors and  friends  of  the  youths  in- 
trusted to  their  care.  He  points  out 
that  the  pace  was  set,  not  for  the  older 
men,  but  for  the  youngest  lads  in  the 
camp,  that  tlie  camp  was  isolated  from 
town  and  from  the  Regulars  and  Guards- 
men in  the  vicinity,  that  church  and 
recreation  facilities  were  afforded  to  all, 
that  not  a  single  or  untoward  incident 
marred  the  camp,  and  that  parents, 
press,  and  boys  were  enthusiastic  over 
the  work  and  its  results.  Chaplain 
Fraser  quotes  as  a  typical  comment 
from  a  parent  a  set  of  observations 
made  by  a  Boston  lawyer  on  the  effect 
of  the  camp  upon  his  son: 

1.  My  boy  came  back  more  manly, 
with  a  broader  vision  and  a  capacity 
for  making  friends. 

2.  It  took  him  out  of  himself,  and, 
instead  of  saying  "I  did  it,"  he  now 
says  "We." 

3.  He  had  been  doing  a  man's  job 
with  men  whose  devotion  to  their 
work  won  his  respect  and  admiration. 

4.  I  feel  that,  instead  of  installing 
in  him  a  desire  to  fight,  he  learned 
loyalty,  obedience,  and  a  respect  for 
authority.  This  to  my  lad,  in  the 
process  of  becoming  a  man,  is  invalu- 
able. 

5.  Most  important  tof  all,  he  was 
taught  that  service  well  performed  is 
the  best  stepping-stone  to  success  in 
any  line  of  activity.  My  boy  could 
have  gotten  that  training  in  no  other 
institution  with  wliieh  I  am  familiar. 

Chaplain  Fraser's  letter  deals  with 
the  camp  at  Devens,  Massachusetts,  but 
we  have  no  doubt  that  in  almost  every 
particular  it  is  equally  applicable  to 
other  camps  conducted  by  the  War  De- 
partment. Nor  do  we  doubt  the  ac- 
curacy of  the  facts  stated  by  Chaplain 
Fraser.  We  believe  that  Mr.  Taylor  will 
agree  with  us  in  this  acknowledgment. 

We  are  quite  certain,  however,  that 
the  statements  of  Chaplain  Fraser  do 
not  vitiate  in  the  least  the  main  conclu- 
sion in  Mr.  Taylor's  previous  article, 
and  that  was  that  a  military  camp 
which  contains  boys  below  the  age  of 
eighteen  and  boys  and  men  above  that 
age  does  not  offer  a  proper  solution  of 
the  problem  of  adolescent  training.  The 
natural  question  Is,  Well,  if  you  don't 
like  this  kind  of  a  camp,  what  kind  do 
you  like?  In  reply  to  such  a  query  we 
will  refer  the  questioner  to  Mr.  Taylor's 
article  in  this  issue,  in  which  he  de- 


scribes a  camp  for  boys  under  the  age 
of  eighteen  which,  in  his  view  and  ours, 
would  meet  the  physical  and  mental 
needs  of  those  critical  years. 

Kipling's  "Army  of  a  Dream"  was  a 
graphic  picture  of  an  imaginary  mili- 
tary system  designed  to  create  a  nation 
trained  and  accustomed  to  arms.  It  was 
a  brilliant,  imaginative  picture  of  a 
plan  for  the  future  that  could  never  le 
and  never  ought  to  be.  We  do  not  thin'.c 
tliat  Mr.  Taylor  has  attempted  to  enter 
into  a  literary  rivalry  with  Rudyard 
Kipling,  but  his  imaginative  vision  has 
at  least  one  thing  which  the  great  Kip- 
ling's dream  lacks.  Mr.  Taylor'ns  vision 
of  the  future  not  only  can  be,  but 
ought  to  be. 

"WHATZA   MATTER? 
NO   JOB?- 

1  V  TE  borrow  the  title  of  this  edi- 
W/    ^^^^^^  '^^"^  ^^^  article  on  un-. 

VV  employment  by  Charles  R. 
Walker,  Jr.,  in  this  issue.  It  was  to 
answer  this  question  that  the  President 
last  September  called  a  Conference  at 
Washington  of  many  notable  men  in  the 
world  of  labor  and  industry.  The  final 
report  of  this  Conference  lies  before  us 
in  the  form  of  a  pamphlet  178  pages  in 
length. 

This  Federal  Conference  on  Unem- 
ployment has  to  its  credit  some  very 
real  accomplishments  in  the  stimulus 
which  it  has  given  to  private,  municipal, 
and  State  activity.  As  a  direct  result 
of  the  Conference,  Secretary  Hoover, 
who  was  its  Chairman,  believes  that 
more  than  a  million  and  a  half  men  and 
women  to-day  have  employment  who 
would  otherwise  still  be  idle.  Note- 
worthy among  the  achievements  of  the 
Conference  has  been  the  increased  sale 
of  bonds  for  the  construction  of  public 
works.  Over  $60,000,000  worth  have 
been  recently  sold  in  13  States,  and 
$34,000,000  more  have  been  offered  for 
sale.  These  bonds  were  for  enterprises 
to  be  constructed  by  municipalities  and 
townships:  $20,000,000  more  of  State 
bonds  for  similar  purposes  have  been 
sold  or  are  offered  for  sale. 

The  problem  of  unemployment  is  one 
which  cannot  be  summarized  in  figures, 
or  "realized  solely  by  means  of  graphs. 
In  the  end  it  comes  down,  as  Mr.  Walker 
shows,  to  Joe  Renick's  bank  account  and 
Racinski's  babies.  It  is  a  problem  the 
measure  of  which  cannot  be  understood 
unless  it  is  looked  at  against  a  back- 
ground of  suffering  human  beings.  This 
is  what  Mr.  Hoover  meant  when  he 
spoke  before  the  Academy  of  Political 
Science  and  said: 

One  of  the  causes  of  ill  will  thai 
weighs  heavily  upon  the  community 


is  the  whole  problem  of  unemploy- 
ment. I  know  of  nothing  that  more 
filled  the  mind  of  the  recent  Confer- 
ence, while  dealing  mainly  with 
emergency  matters,  than  the  neces- 
sity to  develop  further  remedy,  first, 
for  the  vast  calamities  of  unemploy- 
ment in  the  cyclic  periods  of  depres- 
sion, and,  second,  some  assurance  to 
the  individual  of  reasonable  ec-ononii«- 
security — to  remove  the  fear  of  total 
family  disaster  in  loss  of  the  Job. 

It  is  because  the  Conference  has  ap- 
proached the  problem  of  unemployment 
from  this  angle  that  it  has  had  the 
vision,  not  only  to  attempt  to  relieve 
present  conditions,  but  also  to  plan 
largely  and  broadly  for  the  future. 
Cycles  of  industrial  depression  ha\e 
been  regarded  in  the  past  as  necessary 
attributes  of  our  industrial  system. 
Again  to  quote  Mr.  Hoover: 

1  am  not  one  who  regards  these 
matters  as  incalculable.  Thirty  years 
ago  our  business  community  consid- 
ered the  cyclic  financial  (>anic  as  in- 
evitable. We  know  now  we  have 
cured  it  thi-ough  the  Federal  Reserve 
System.  The  problem  requires  study. 
It,  like  our  banking  system,  requires 
a  solution  consonant  with  American 
institutions  and  thought.  Many 
American  industries  are  themselves 
finding  solutions.'  There  is  a  solution 
somewhere,  and  its  working  out  will 
be  the  greatest  blessing  yet  given  to 
our  economic  system,  both  to  the  em- 
ployer and  the  employee. 

Mr.  Edward  Eyre  Hunt,  in  The 
Outlook  for  January  *  4,  described  the 
Kenyon  Bill  for  the  long-range  planning 
of  public  works,  a  bill  which  is  a  reali- 
zation of  one  of  the  most  important  con- 
clusions of  the  Unemployment  Confer- 
ence. The  principle  of  this  bill  involves 
the  creation  of  a  financial  reserve  in 
time  of  prosperity  for  the  deliberate  pur- 
pose of  improvement  and  expansion  in 
time  of  depression.  This  bill,  if  it  be- 
comes law,  may  be  the  starting-point  for 
the  elimination  of  much  of  the  suffering 
which  has  been  caused  by  cycles  of  de- 
pression in  the  past.  It  establishes  a 
principle  which,  if  faithfully  adhered  to 
by  States,  municipalities,  and  industrial 
concerns,  would  practically  iron  out  our 
present  fluctuations  in  employment.  Our 
present  system  of  building  and  improv- 
ing plant  equipment  when  material 
costs  are  at  a  peak  and  labor  is  at  a 
premium  reacts  to  the  profound  disad- 
vantage of  both  manufacturer  and  con- 
sumer. If  we  can  arrive  at  such  a  state 
of  intelligent  organization  of  industry 
that  we  build  when  costs  are  low  and 
men  are  in  need  of  employment,  the 
radicals  will  lose  one  of  their  best  argu- 
ments against  society  as  it  is  now  or- 
ganized. If  such  a  development  occurs, 
the  recent  Conference  on  Unemployment 
w  ill  be  looked  back  to  as  a  historic  occa- 
sion. 
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NEARING  COMPLETION 

EDITORIAL    CORRESPONDENCE   FROM    THE 
ARMAMENT  CONFERENCE  AT  WASHINGTON 

BY    ERNEST    HAMLIN   ABBOTT 


ANY  one  who  has  built  a  house 
knows  despair.  As  the  day  for 
moving  in  approaches  the  impos- 
sibility of  ever  living  in  that  house 
seems  more  and  more  evident.  The 
walls  are  up,  the  roof  is  shingled,  the 
windows  are  in,  the  doors  are  hung;  but 
the  house  looks  as  if  it  were  never  going 
to  be  habitable.  There  is  still  that 
drain  to  be  finished.  The  kitchen  closet 
is  in  the  wrong  place,  and  has  to  be  torn 
down  and  rebuilt.  The  painters  are 
ready  to  begin,  but  have  to  wait  till  the 
carpenters  get  through.  What  with  this 
delay  about  the  plumbing  and  that  about 
the  electric-light  fixtures  and  others 
that  are  unexpectedly  announced  each 
morning — delays  that  are  explicable  and 
indeed  unavoidable— the  exhilaration 
that  began  with  the  planning  and  rose 
when  the  foundations  were  laid  and  con- 
tinued as  the  main  structure  took  shape 
has  oozed,  and  in  Its  place  there  is  only 
the  wish  that  the  whole  process  were 
over  and  done  with. 

That  is  about  the  way  It  is  with  the 
Armament  Conference  at  the  close  of 
the  first  week  of  the  new  year. 

In  building  such  a  structure  there  are 
bound  to  be  disappointments.  We  had 
no  idea  the  chimneys  were  going  to  look 
like  that — they  didn't  look  like  that  to 
us  in  the  architect's  sketch.  Do  they 
draw?  Oh,  yes;  they  draw  beautifully. 
It  is  too  bad  that  we  had  to  abandon  the 
wing  we  had  planned;  but  the  day  may 
come  when  we  can  add  that.  There  is 
a  good  deal  of  grading  to  be  done,  and 
that  will  take  a  long  time.  True;  but  in 
the  meantime  we  can  live  in  the  house 
quite  comfortably.  Besides,  the  hoiise 
is  much  larger  and  better  than  any  of 
us  expected — if  we  only  take  the  trouble 
to  recall  how  modest  our  expectations 
were.  Of  course  some  of  us  fancied  a 
palace — in  fact,  a  gimcrack  affair  that 
would  not  have  answered  for  a  dwelling 
at  all.  Disappointment  that  follows  un- 
reasonable expectation  is  itself  un- 
reasonable. In  fact,  it  is  a  form  of 
tribute  to  real  success. 

When  the  Conference  was  called,  the 
tension  between  Japan  and  the  United 
States  was  a  cause  for  some  anxiety. 
The  relation  between  the  two  countries 
was  not  such  as  to  portend  conflict,  but 
it  was  not  such  as  one  likes  to  see  be- 
tween friends.  The  situation  was  sufli- 
ciently  unpleasant  to  lead  students  of 
international  relations  to  examine  it  to 
see  if  it  contained  any  elements  that 
might  become  causes  of  war;  and. 
though  there  was  nothing  which  would 
lead  a  government  not  bereft  of  its 
Konscs  to  begin  hostilities  ou  either  side, 


there  w^ere  occasions  of  friction  and  mis- 
understanding. In  particular,  the  Japa- 
nese people  and  tlie  Japanese  Govern- 
ment were  increasingly  suspicious  of 
America's  purposes  and  in  fear  of 
America's  power.  On  the  other  side, 
xVnierica  was  becoming  more  and  more 
doubtful  about  the  alliance  between 
Britain  and  Japan.  While  the  Japanese 
were  wondering  what  country  America 
was  building  her  great  navy  against 
Americans  were  wondering  what  coun- 
try the  Anglo-Japanese  Alliance  was 
directed  against.  Japan  was  sure  that 
the  United  States  had  no  prospect  of 
.war  with  Great  Britain  or  any  other 
European  Power,  and  consequently  felt 
that  she  mu.st  be  the  Power  which  the 
United  States  was  viewing  with  hos- 
tility. On  the  other  side,  America, 
knowing  that  the  original  object  of  the 
Anglo-Japanese  Alliance  had  vanished 
with  Japan's  defeat  of  Russia  and  its 
secondary  object  had  been  removed  by 
the  defeat  of  Germany  in  the  World 
War,  was, coming  to  the  conclusion  that 
Japan  must  have  been  holding  fast  to 
it  with  a  view  to  possible,  hostilities 
with  America.  Neutral  observers  were 
coming  to  the  conclusion  that  war  was 
brewing  in  the  Pacific. 

Now  that  mutual  suspicion  has  been 
dissipated. 

When  at  the  very  beginning  of  this 
Conference  America  laid  her  plans 
openly  on  the  table,  offering  to  abandon 
her  naval  programme  and  render  her- 
self impotent  to  start  a  naval  war  by 
an  attack  in  the  western  Pacific,  asking 
only  that  Japan  respond  in  kind,  Japan 
received  proof  of  America's  friendliness. 

And  when  by  the  substitution  of  the 
Four  Power  Treaty,  a  non-military 
agreement  of  mutual  respect  and  confi- 
dence, the  way  was  opened  for  scrap- 
pine:  the  Anglo-Japanese  Alliance,  Amer- 
ica received  assurance  of  Japan's  friend- 
liness. 

Even  when  groundless,  fear  of  war 
has  an  evil  effect.  In  America  it  has 
been  of  aid  to  the  demagogue;  in  Japan 
it  has  lent  strength  to  the  power  of  the 
militarists.  Now  such  fear  not  only  is 
groundless  but  manifestly  appears 
groundless.  War  in  the  Pacific  would 
have  been  senseless  in  any  case;  equally 
senseless  now  is  the  fear  of  it. 

A  comparison  of  the  relation  between 
these  two  countries  alone  as  it  was  be- 
fore the  Conference  and  that  relation  as 
it  is  now  serves  thus  as  a  measure  of 
the  Conference's  achievement.  But  it  is 
only  one  measure.  A  change  of  like 
kind  (though  there  may  not  have  been 
occasion  for  a  change  in  like  degree) 


between  all  the  nations  engaged  in  con- 
ferring together  here  in  Washington  has 
been  evident.  In  spite  of  one  or  two 
episodes  during  which  delegates  spoke 
sharply,  the  whole  course  of  the  Confer- 
ence has  been  marked  by  good  feeling. 
Indeed,  the  very  frankness  and  pub- 
licity distinctive  of  this  Conference 
which  led  to  these  episodes — ^breezes 
that  rufiled  the  surface  of  the  waters,  as 
one  delegate  termed  them — ^may  fairly 
be  held  accountable  for  the  good  feeling 
and  friendliness.  There  have  been  dis- 
cussions and  compromises,  but  even  the 
most  assiduous  sleuths  among  the  cor- 
respondents have  not  been  able  to  bring 
to  light  any  identifiable  case  of  intrigue. 
Par  more  important  than  any  limitation 
in  naval  armament  has  been  the  effect 
of  this  Conference  in  moral  disarma- 
ment. 

It  is  not  the  naval  ratio  or  the  Four 
Power  Treaty  or  the  Root  Resolutions 
on  China,  or  the  new  rules  about  sub- 
marines, or  any  decision  about  poison 
gas,  or  Shantung,  or  Manchuria,  or 
Siberia,  that  may  come  out  of  this  Con- 
ference, or  all  of  them  put  together,  that 
constitute  the  main  structure  which  has 
been  erected  here;  it  Is  rather  this  new 
relationship  between  nations,  this 
newly  established  habit  of  dealing  with 
international  questions,  this  practice  of 
co-operation. 

Nobody  can  intelligently  claim  that 
the  structure  is  perfect.  English  and 
French,  Chinese  and  Japanese,  elements 
in  the  architecture  do  not  yet  quite  har- 
monize; but  these  are  subject  to  modifi- 
cation. As  a  whole,  however,  the  struc- 
ture is  a  great  improvement  upon  what 
has  served  the  nations  for  a  habitable 
dwelling  and  seems  to  be  substantial. 

Having  surveyed  the  building  as  a 
whole,  let  us  examine  now  some  of  the 
doors  and  windows  that  have  just  been 
put  in  and  some  of  the  fixtures  that  are 
ready  for  installation. 

One  of  the  most  important  features 
that  have  been  decided  upon  is  the 
limitation  of  airplane  carriers.  In  or- 
der to  understand  this,  it  is  necessary 
to  consider  the  purpose  of  a  navy.  If 
naval  vessels  are  to  be  anything  more 
than  mere  raiders,  harassing  commerce 
or  coasts,  they  must  be  strong  enough 
to  seize  and  hold  •  strategic  positions. 
Vessels  that  can  do  this  are  capital 
ships.  They  are  the  vessels,  and  the 
only  vessels,  that  can  win  naval  wars. 
Among  the  ancients  they  were  biremes 
or  triremes,  vessels  propelled  by  banks 
of  oars.  To-day  they  are  the  huge  float- 
ing fortresses  known,  according  to  their 
armor    and    speed,    as    battleships    or 
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battle-cruisers.  At  present  all  that  has 
limited  the  size  of  them,  the  power  of 
the  guns  they  carry,  and  their  defensive 
armor  is  their  cost — including  the  cost 
of  docks  and  canals  and  the  like  adapted 
to  their  use.  This  Conference  has  not 
only  limited  their  number,  but  has 
limited  their  size  and  the  caliber  of  the 
guns  they  can  carry.  But  conceivably 
the  present  form  of  the  capital  ship 
might,  with  the  development  of  aircraft, 
become  obsolete.  Aircraft  alone  cannot 
become  capital  ships,  but  they  can  per- 
haps become  the  chief  weapon  of  capi- 
tal ships.  That  is,  instead  of  carrying 
guns,  the  capital  ship  may  conceivably 
carry  aircraft.  Instead  of  releasing  a 
high-explosive  shell  the  capital  ship 
may  conceivably  release  an  airplane  to 
drop  a  bomb  or  torpedo  or  to  fight  other 
airplanes.  In  that  caise  the  capital  ship 
would  be  what  we  now  call  an  airplane 
carrier.  If,  then,  airplane  carriers  were 
not  limited  in  tonnage  and  number,  a 
nation  might  develop  them  so  as  to  re- 
place the  battleship  or  battle-cruiser  as 
the  main  fighting  arm  of  its  battle  fleet 
and  render  the  present  limitation  of 
naval  armaments  nugatory.  It  is  there- 
fore a  significant  fact  that  the  naval 
Powers  at  this  Conference  have  agreed 
to  a  very  severe  limitation  of  aircraft 
carriers  both  in  number  and  size.  They 
have  assented  to  the  proposal  that  no 
aircraft  carrier  shall  exceed  27,000  tons, 
and  the  total  tonnage  of  aircraft  car- 
riers shall  not  exceed  135,000  for  Great 
Britain  or  the  United  States,  81,000  for 
Japan.  60,000  for  France  or  Italy.  Dur- 
ing the  period  of  this  agreement,  there- 
fore, it  is  as  certain  as  can  be  that  while 
the  present  form  of  capital  ship  is  lim- 
ited no  new  form  will  be  developed  to 
take  its  place. 

Another  feature  of  this  Conference 
which  few  people  anticipated  was  the 
adoption  of  rules  controlling  the  use  of 
submarines  in  warfare:   - 


The  signatory  Powers,  desiring  to 
make  more  effective  the  rules  adopted 
by  civilized  nations  for  the  protection 
of  the  lives  of  neutrals  and  non-com- 
batants at  sea  in  time  of  war,  declare 
that  among  those  rules  the  following 
are  to  be  deemed  an  established  part 
of  international  law: 

(1)  A  merchant  vessel  must  be 
ordered  to  submit  to  visit  and  search 
to  determine  its  character  before  it 
can  be  seized. 

A  merchant  vessel  must  not  be  at- 
tacked unless  it  refuses  to  submit  to 
visit  and  search  after  warning  or  to 
proceed  as  directed  after  seizure. 

A  merchant  vessel  must  not  be  de- 
nt royed  unless  the  crew  and  passen- 
gers have  been  first  placed  in  safety. 

(2)  Belligerent  submarines  are  not 
under  any  circumstances  exempt 
from  the  imiversal  rules  above  stated, 
and  if  a  submarine  cannot  capture  a 
merchant  vessel  in  conformity  with 
these  rules,  the  existing  law  of  na- 
tions requires  it  to  desist  from  attack 
and  from  seizure  and  to  permit  the 
merchant  vessel  to  proceed  un- 
molested. 


II 

The  signatory  I'owers  invite  all 
other  civilized  Powers  to  express 
their  assent  to  the  foregoing  state- 
ment of  established  law  so  that  there 
may  be  a  clear  public  understanding: 
throughout  the  world  of  the  stand- 
ards of  conduct  by  which  the  public 
opinion  of  the  world  is  to  pass  judge- 
ment upon  future  belligerents. 

Ill 

The  signatory  Powers  recognize 
the  practical  impossibility  of  using 
submarines  as  commerce  destroyers 
without  violating,  as  they  were  vio- 
lated in  the  recent  war  of  1914-1918, 
the  requirements  universally  ac- 
cepted by  civilized  nations  for  the 
protection  of  the  lives  of  neutrals  and 
non-combatants,  and  to  the  end  that 
the  prohibition  of  the  use  of  subma- 
rines as  commerce  destroyers  shall  be 
universally  accepted  as  a  part  of  the 
law  of  nations  they  now  accept  that 
prohibition  as  henceforth  binding  as 


96 

between  themselves,  and  they  invite 
all  other  nations  to  adhere  thereto. 

IV 

The  signatory  Powers,  desiring  to 
insure  the  enforcement  of  the  hu- 
mane rules  of  existing  law  declared 
by  them  with  respect  to  attacks  upon 
and  the  seizure  and  destruction  of 
merchant  ships,  further  declare  that 
any  person  in  the  service  of  any 
Power  who  shall  violate  any  of  those 
rul^s,  whether  or  not  such  person  is 
under  orders  of  a  governmental  su- 
perior, shall  be  deemed  to  have  vio- 
lated the  laws  of  war  and  shall  be 
liable  to  trial  and  punishment  as  if 
for  an  act  of  piracy  and  may  be 
broufirht  to  trial  before  the  civil  or 
military  authorities  of  any  Power 
within  the  Jurisdiction  of  which  he 
may  be  found. 

Virtually  without  question  the  nations 
assembled  here  not  only  unqualifiedly 
denounced  and  condemned  as  lawless 
the  use  of  submarines  as  the  Germans 
used  them  for  the  massacre  of  neutrals 
and  non-combatants  at  sea,  but,  what 
is  most  important,  agreed  that  it  was 
in  accordance  with  international  law 
for  any  person,  whether  acting  under 
orders  or  not,  who  sinks  a  merchant 
vessel  without  warning  or  without  visit- 
ing and  searching  her  if  she  obeys  his 
warning,  or  even  then  without  placing 
her  crew  and  passengers  in  safety,  to 
be  tried  wherever  he  may  be  found  and 
punished  as  a  pirate— that  is,  with 
death. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  rule  to 
exclude  submarines  from  the  right  ac- 
corded to  surface  vessels  to  stop  mer- 
chant vessels  for  search  and  seizure  was 
not  to  be  adopted  as  a  rule  of  interna- 
tional law  until  universally  accepted; 
but  it  was  agreed  to  as  governing  the 
practice  of  these  five  naval  Powers  as 
among  themselves.  Thus  a  French  sub- 
marine commander  in  case  of  war  with 
America  (I  choose  an  entirely  unthink- 
able case)  would  violate  a  pledge  of  his 
own  Government  if  he  warned  an  Ameri- 
can merchant  vessel  to*stop,  but  in  case 
of  a  naval  war  with  Switzerland  (in  its 
way  a  case  quite  as  unthinkable)  he 
would  have  the  right  to  stop  a  Swiss 
vessel  without  violating  any  rule  at  all. 
In  neither  case  would  he  violate  interna- 
tional law  unless  he  went  beyond  stop- 
ping the  vessel  for  search  and  seizure 
with  full  regard  for  the  safety  of  the 
passengers  and  the  crew. 

In  some  respects  the  most  surprising 
feature  has  been  the  unanimous  agree- 
ment of  the  five  naval  Powers  to  recom- 
mend the  outlawing  of  gas  warfare. 
How  difficult  it  is  to  make  gas  warfare 
(or  chemical  warfare,  as  it  is  tech- 
nically known)  the  subject  of  interna- 
tional agreement  that  promises  to  be 
both  beneficent  and  effective  was  made 
clear  by  the  reports  of  subcommittees. 
The  object  of  war  is  not  to  kill  one's 
enemy  but  to  impose  one's  will  upon 
him.  It  is  in  many  respects  more  effec- 
tive to  disable  than  to  kill  hostile 
troops;  for  dead  men  are  no  burden  on 
an  army,  but  wounded  or  disabled  men 
are.     Some  forms  of  gas  are  for  this 
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reason  both  more  merciful  and  more 
effective  than  bullets  and  shells.  There 
are  practical  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
making  sure  that  a  possible  enemy  will 
not  use  poison  gas  in  war.  This  sub- 
ject is  discussed  at  length  in  a  book  by 
Victor  Lefebure  entitled  "The  Riddle  of 
the  Rhine"  (W.  Collins  Sons  &  Co.,  Ltd., 
liondon).  In  spite  of  all  the  arguments 
showing  the  difficulty  of  preventing 
chemical  warfare,  the  decision  of  the 
five  Powers  (America,  Britain,  France, 
Italy,  and  Japan)  against  this  new  and 
generally  abominated  practice  was 
unanimous.  The  value  of  the  action 
consists  in  its  record  of  public  opinion. 

Another  feature  of  the  Conference 
which  1  think  has  been  generally  under- 
valued is  the  service  it  has  rendered  to 
China.  Those  who  expected  this  Confer- 
ence to  do  for  China  what  she  has  so 
far  been  unwilling  or  unable  to  do  for 
herself  have  looked  for  something  quite 
unsound  in  international  architecture — 
an  arch  without  a  buttress  or  a  roof 
v/ithout  supports.  Not  all  has  been 
clone  that  might  be  done  even  with  the 
material  at  hand,  it  is  true;  but  a  great 
deal  has  been  done  nevertheless,  and 
much  sound  and,  I  believe,  honest  plan- 
ning for  future  construction.  Besides 
the  statement  of  principles  governing 
their  conduct  toward  China  and  toward 
each  other  in  China,  a  statement  known 
as  the  Root  Resolutions  and  called 
China's  Charter,  all  the  Powers  have 
agreed  on  certain  specific  reforms. 
Among  these  perhaps  the  most  compli- 
cated is  the  change  in  China's  customs 
tariff.    In  1842  China  agreed  by  treaty 


with  Great  Britain  to  stop  tlie  arbitrary 
exactions  of  her  officials  and  substitute 
regular  tariff  charges  at  a  rate  of  five 
per  cent.  Then,  through  treaties  giving 
equal  customs  rights  to  other  nations, 
China  yielded  her  freedom  to  frame  her 
own  customs  duties  for  herself.  It  may 
seem  a  simple  matter  for  the  nations  to 
change  their  treaties,  but  It  is  not. 
China  has  first  to  put  her  own  house  in 
order,  establish  a  stable  and  trust- 
worthy legislative  and  administrative 
government,  abolish  the  troublesome 
provincial  tariffs  (called  likin),  which 
are  beyond  the  control  now  of  any  cen- 
tral Government  she  has,  and  acquire 
some  responsibility  commensurate  with 
the  freedom  which  Chinese  of  Western 
education  and  ways  of  thinking  seek  for 
her.  For  the  time  being  the  tariff  sys- 
tem remains  as  it  is,  but  the  rates,  by 
agreement  at  this  Conference,  will  be 
changed  to  provide  China  with  a  some- 
what larger  revenue,  and  provision  is 
made  for  further  changes. 

Perhaps'the  most  trying  experience  in 
this  process  of  building  a  new  interna- 
tional relation  has  been  that  of  watch- 
ing for  a  conclusion  to  the  discussions 
over  ShanCung.  Strictly,  these  discus- 
sions have  not  been  a  part  of  the  Con- 
ference, though  parallel  to  it;  but, 
whatever  the  outcome,  the  Conference 
will  take  note  of  it.  This  controversy 
between  China  and  Japan  has  now  been 
reduced  to  what  seems  to  most  people 
who  are  not  directly  Interested  as 
mainly,  if  not  wholly,  technical  or  sub- 
ordinate. The  Chinese  believe  they  are 
standing  out  for  a  fundamental  right; 


the  Japanese  Ifelieve  they  are  standing 
out  for  a  reasonable  security  for  their 
property.  Both  need  a  settlement — 
China  for  the  sake  of  her  self-respect, 
japan  for  the  sake  of  the  respect  of 
others.  If  they  do  not  reach  it,  both 
will  be  rendered  rather  ridiculous.  It 
seems  almost  unreasonable  to  suppose 
that  Shantung  will  not  be  put  into  shape 
and  moved  up  to  the  main  structure. 

What  seems  not  yet  to  have  arrived, 
though  it  is  on  the  invoice  of  material 
shipped  (called  officially,  not  invoice,  but 
agenda),  is  the  question  of  Manchuria 
and  St)eria.  Certainly  the  Conference 
will  look  distinctly  unfinished,  or  at 
least  not  very  well  proportioned,  if  its 
builders  leave  the  job  without  providing 
for  some  understanding  about  these  re- 
gions which  have  been  the  source  of 
gravest  misunderstanding.  It  would 
push  the  analogy  of  house  building  to 
perhaps  an  absurd  extreme  to  say  that 
Manchuria  and  Siberia  are  the  hinges 
of  the  Open  Door,  the  bolts  and  locks 
against  aggression,  or  the  keys  to  the 
problems  of  the  Far  East,  but  they  can- 
not be  permanently  ignored  in  any  plan 
for  such  an  understanding  as  ought  to 
be  the  product  of  the  work  that  has  been 
done  here  at  Washington. 

Some  of  the  workmen  have  gone, 
others  are  planning  to  go  in  a  few  days. 
There  remain  many  last  things  to  be 
done.  Even  at  this  stage,  however, 
when  the  work  of  finishing  seems  inter- 
minable, the  house  seems  commodious, 
well  built,  and  adapted  to  this  family 
of  nations. 

January  9.   1922. 
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THE     SYMPATHETIC   STRIKE"  IN  THE  NEW  YORK 

PACKING  INDUSTRY 


BY   SHERMAN   ROGERS 

INDUSTRIAL  CORRESPONDENT  OF  THE  OUTLOOK 


PRIOR  to  the  calling  of  the  "sym- 
pathetic strike"  on  December  12 
by  the  New  York  local  of  the 
Amalgamated  Meat  Cutters  and  Butcher 
Workmen  of  North  America  there  had 
been  no  strike  in  the  industry  in  New 
York  City  since  1907,  when  the  drivers 
and  chauffeurs  walked  out. 

The  packing  industry  employers'  asso- 
ciation representative,  Mr.  W.  H.  Noyes, 
had  always  been  able  to  agree  satisfac- 
torily with  the  union,  through  their 
most  tolerant,,  fair-dealing  local  Presi- 
dent, John  Kennedy,  on  questions  of 
wages  and  working  conditions.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  war  period,  when  the 
cost  of  living  began  to  mount,  the  work- 
men asked  for  an  increased  wage  scale. 
This  was  accepted  in  toto,  although  the 
agreement  under  which  they  were  then 
operating  had  not  yet  expired.  Subse- 
quently the  packers*  association  volun- 
tarily granted  increases  to  the  men  on 
two  different  occasions,  although  in  each 


case  the  agreements  had  many  months 
to  run  before  expiration. 

Under  date  of  May  16,  1921,  the  pack- 
ers and  the  union  entered  into  an  agree- 
ment covering  rules  and  working  condi- 
tions which  were  to  govern  the  industry 
for  a  period  of  one  year.  Included 
therein  was  a  provision  that  no  question 
could  be  raised  by  either  side  prior  to 
the  expiration  of  sixty  days,  or  before 
July  16,  1921;  after  that  date,  however, 
the  question  of  a  change  could  be  pro- 
posed by  either  party  on  notice.  About 
the  last  of  October  the  President  of  the 
Amalgamated  Meat  Cutters  and  Butcher 
Workmen  started  negotiations  with  the 
packers'  association  for  a  continuation 
of  the  agreement  for  a  further  period  of 
one  year  from  Noveml)er  1,  without 
granting  the  right  to  either  side  to  open 
the  question  within  that  time.  The 
packers  refused  to  agree  to  this;  al- 
though no  thought  had  been  given  to 
a  wage  reduction,  they  did  not  want 


to  commit  themselves  to  maintain  the 
present  wage  scale  until  November  1, 
1922. 

After  several  conferences  between  the 
packers'  and  union  representatives  the 
Amalgamated  undertook  to  force  the 
packers  into  another  agreement  to  con- 
tinue the  terms  of  the  original  agree- 
ment dated  May  16,  1921.  They  ad- 
dressed a  letter  to  Mr.  Noyes,  signed  by 
the  local  chairman  and  secretary,  JmL 
not  by  the  President,  in  which  they 
stated  that,'  since  TEe"  association  was 
no  longer  disposed  to  deal  fairly  with 
them,  they  would  endeavor  to  enter  into 
agreements  with  the  individual  firms 
comprising  the  association.  The  letter 
to  Mr.  Noyes  was  dated  Decemher_2, 
and  was  handed  him  in  person  on  De- 
cember 6,  in  rather  an  apologetic  man- 
ner. 

On  December  12,  when  the  first  crews 
went  to  work  at  four  o'clock  there  were 
pickets  there   to   inform  them   that    9 
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strike  had  been  called.  The  first  day 
the  men  were  practically  one  hundred 
per  cent  on  strike,  including  the  various 
butcher  trades  as  well  as  the  drivers 
and  chauffeurs,  and  of  course  produc- 
tion and  deliveries  were  practically  nil. 
The  next  day,  however,  there  were  a 
good  many  cattle  and  sheep  killed,  and 
each  succeeding  day  shows  an  increased 
production  until  at  the  present  time 
production  is  again  about  normal  and 
deliveries  are  absolutely  up  to  ordinary 
times. 

The  various  plants  have  replaced  the 
men  who  walked  out,  not  with  so-called 
"strike  breakers,"  but  every  man  they 
have  employed  has  been  given  to  under- 
stand that  he  has  a  permanent  place 
unless  his  work  is  unsatisfactory.  They 
have  also  required  the  usual  bond  from 


THE   OUTLOOK 

each  new  employee,  and  from  now  on. 
they  are  going  to  operate  on  an  "open 
shop"  basis;  not,  however,  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  the  members  of  the  union  who 
make  application  for  reinstatement  and 
are  accepted.  In  other  words,  their 
"open  shop"  will  not  be  a  "closed  shop" 
to  a  union  card. 

The  packers  now  intend  to  deal  with 
their  employees  directly,  through  the 
medium  of  shop  councils  composed  of 
delegates  elected  by  the  workmen  them- 
selves and  appointed  representatives  of 
the  management,  and  they  will  not  deal 
with  any  union  or  other  set  of  men 
through  the  employers'  association. 

It  can  be  easily  understood  why  the 
industry  has  got  alpng  so  well,  with  the 
entire  absence  of  trouble  between  the 
workers  and  the  management  for  the 
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past  fifteen  years,  when  one  has  been 
with  Mr.  Noyes  but  a  short  time.  He 
is  a  representative  of  the  employers,  to 
be  sure,  but  he  has  the  interest  and  wel- 
fare of  the  worker  at  heart. .  And  like- 
wise he  admits  John  Kennedy  to  be  a 
tolerant,  fair-dealing,  straightforward 
leader,  a  real  executive,  and  not  a  radi- 
cal type  of  labor  leader  by  any  means. 
The  men  struck  in  sympathy  with  tha 
Chicago  workers,  and  now  the  packer£> 
refuse  to  allow  them  to  return  except  on 
the  merits  of  their  individual  cases, 
which  will  be  given  every  legitimate 
consideration  upon  application  by  the 
individual  workers.  The  packers  are 
getting  all  the  help  they  need,  turning 
away  at  the  doors  of  single  plants  as 
many  as  fifty  or  one  hundred  applicants 
a  day. 


THE   KITCHENER-BETRAYAL  MYTH 

BY   MAJOR-GENERAL   SIR   GEORGE   ASTON,   K.C.B. 


ON  June  5,  1916,  Lord  Kitchener  ar- 
rived at  Thurso,  crossed  to  Scapa 
Flow  in  the  destroyer  Oak,  and 
lunched  with  Lord  Jellicoe  on  board  the 
Iron  Duke.  He  had  fixed  upon  three 
weeks  as  the  maximum  limit  of  his  ab- 
sence from  the  hub  of  affairs  in  White- 
hall, and  he  consulted  Lord  Jellicoe 
several  times  upon  the  question  of  the 
shortest  possible  time  in  which  he  could 
make  the  passage  to  Archangel  in  the 
Hampshire.  He  was  most  anxious  not 
to  lose  a  moment  on  the  sea  trip. 

The  responsibility  for  the  route  to  be 
followed  by  the  Hampshire  from  the 
Scapa  anchorage  rested  upon  Lord  Jelli- 
coe. The  intention  was  that  she  should 
take  the  route  passing  up  the  eastern 
coast  of  the  Orkneys,  using  the  channel 
which,  as  a  routine  measure,  was  ordi- 
narily searched  by  mine-sweepers.  Ow- 
ing to  the  heavy  sea  caused  by  a  north- 
easterly gale,  mine-sweeping  to  the  east- 
ward of  the  Orkneys  was  out  of  the 
question  on  the  day  of  the  Hampshire's 
departure,  and  if  that  route  were  used 
escorting  destroyers  could  not  face  the 
sea  at  high  speed.  If  Lord  Kitchener's 
wishes  were  to  be  met  and  all  possible 
time  saved,  one  of  the  westerly  routes 
had  therefore  to  be  selected.  There 
were  two  such  routes,  one  passing  close 
inshore  up  the  west  coast  of  the  Ork- 
neys and  under  their  lee,  the  other 
farther  to  the  westward,  near  Seele 
Skerry  Lighthouse.  The  inshore  route 
was  selected,  for  the  following  adequate 
reasons. 

The  greatest  risk  to  the  Hampshire 
was  considered  to  lie  in  the  danger  of 
tier  being  torpedoed  by  a  submarine,  not 
in  that  of  her  striking  a  mine.  It  is 
true  that  mine-sweeping  on  both  sides  of 
the  Orkneys  had  been  impracticable  for 
three  or  four  days  on  account  of  the 
weather  conditions,  but  it  was  consid- 
ered to  be  practically  impo.ssible  for  this 
inshore  route  to  have  been  mined  by  any 


surface  craft.  The  route  was  used  by 
Fleet  auxiliaries,  and  was  under  fre- 
quent observation  both  from  them  and 
from  the  shore.  The  period  of  darkness 
in  those  northern  latitudes  in  June  lasts 
for  only  about  a  couple  of  hours.  Dan- 
ger of  the  route  having  been  mined  by 
enemy  submarines  was  considered  to  be 
very  remote.  They  were  believed  to 
have  confined  their  activities,  up  to  this 
date,  to  the  waters  well  to  the  south- 
ward of  the  Firth  of  Forth,  on  account 
of  their  short  radius  of  action. 

At  4  P.M.  on  June  5  Lord  Kitchener 
went  on  board  the  Hampshire.  She 
sailed  at  5:30  p.m.,  escorted  by  two  de- 
stroyers, with  orders  to  proceed  at  16 
knots  (speed  being  a  valuable  protec- 
tion against  being  torpedoed  by  a  sub- 
marine) and  to  send  the  destroyers  back 
if  they  could  not  keep  up  owing  to  the 
sea.  At  about  7  p.m.  the  captain  of  the 
Hampshire  sent  the  destroyers  back,  be- 
cause they  could  not  face  the  heavy 
seas.  Between  7:30  and  7:45  p.m.  the 
Hampshire  struck  a  mine  about  one  and 
one-half  miles  off  shore,  between  the 
Brough  of  Birsay  and  Marwick  Head. 
She  sank,  bows  first,  in  fifteen  minutes. 
There  were  only  twelve  survivors,  who 
drifted  ashore  on  a  raft.  By  the  time  of 
the  disaster  the  wind  had  shifted  to 
north-northwest,  and  its  force  was  fifty 
miles  an  hour,  so  that  the  course  of  the 
Hampshire  had  not,  as  was  anticipated, 
taken  her  to  leeward  of  the  islands,  and 
owing  to  the  head  sea  she  was  only 
making  13%  knots,  instead  of  the  16 
ordered.  Had  there  been  such  a  lee,  it 
seems  probable  that  Lord  Kitchener  and 
a  large  proportion  of  the  crew  would 
have  been  saved  by  the  escorting  de- 
stroyers, by  the  Hampshire's  boats,  or 
by  patrol  craft  which  arrived  at  the 
scene  of  the  disaster  during  the  night. 

We  now  know,  from  the  evidence  of 
a  German  track  chart,  that  the  mine 
which  sank  the  Hampshire  was  laid  on 


May  29  by  the  German  submarine  U-75, 
which  appears  to  have  left  harbor  on  an 
ordinary  mine-laying  trip  on  May  24  or 
25.  So  much  for  the  facts,  which  have 
all  been  published,  some  of  them  by 
Lord  Jellicoe  in  "The  Grand  Fleet  1914- 
16,"  some  of  them  in  the  Admiralty 
blue  book  on  Jutland. 

Now  for  the  myth  about  Lord  Kitch- 
ener having  lost  his  life  in  the  Hamp- 
shire because  his  mission  to  Russia  and 
the  route  which  he  would  follow  was 
betrayed  to  the  German  Government.  To 
establish  the  truth  of  these  allegations 
it  would  be  necessary  to  prove  that  the 
German  Government  knew  by  May  24, 
1916,  that  Lord  Kitchener  would  proceed 
to  Russia  via  Scapa  Flow,  that  he  would 
leave  that  anchorage  by  the  western  out- 
let, and  that  he  would  take  the  inshore 
channel.  Not  a  particle  of  evidence  has 
been  produced  in  favor  of  any  such  con- 
tention. The  female  spy  who  was  cred- 
ited with  having  sent  the  news  to 
Germany  of  Lord  Kitchener's  trip  to 
Russia  in  the  Hampshire  was  in  prison 
from  May  8,  by  which  date  Lord  Kitch- 
ener's plans  had  not  been  formed.  The 
track  of  U-75  shows  that  she  laid  no 
mines  in  the  usual  channel  (to  the  east- 
ward of  the  Orkneys)  which  the  Hamp- 
shire would  have  been  expected  to  use, 
and  which  it  would  have  used  if  a 
strong  wind  had  not  been  blowing  from 
the  northeast  on  June  5,  seven  days 
after  the  mines  were  laid.  Apart  from 
the  loss  of  the  Hampshire,  in  all  human 
probability  Lord  Kitchener  himself 
would  have  been  saved  if  the  strong 
northeasterly  wind  had  not  changed  to 
a  gale  from  the  north-northwest  betweer 
5  and  7  p.m.  on  the  evening  of  his  de- 
parture. 

The  Kitchener-betrayal  myth  is  un- 
worthy of  the  attention  of  any  being 
endowed  with  reason,  or  of  repetition  by 
any  one  equipped  with  a  sense  of  ordi- 
nary decency. 
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HONOR  FOR  CONQUERORS:  WORK  FOR  CONQUERED 


Kadt^l  ^  Herbc'i-t 


NELSON'S  FAMOUS  FLAGSHIP,  THE  VKTX)RY 


T!il»   cek'bratetl    Hhip-of-the-line    haa   lieon    removed    from    her    moorings    in    PorUmoiith   Har»>or   to 

undergo  extensive  repairs  in  order  that   her  preservation  may  be  assured.      Annually  on  Trafalgar 

Day  she  files  the  historic  message.  "England  expects  every  man  to  do  his  duty."     It   Is  said  that 

henceforth  she  will  be  kept  in  dry-dock  permanently 


THE  GERMAN  WARSHIP  ODIN  TURNED  INTO  A  MERCHANT  SHIP  AND 
CARRYING    A    CARGO   OF    IXXX)MOTIVES    THROUGH   THE    KIEL    CANAL 
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iC>  (JuUerwood 

THE   ALL-INDIA   NATIONAL    CONGRESS 

This  is  said  to  be  the  first  photograph  to  reaoh  this  country  showing  this  famous  Congress,  com- 
prising men  from  all   parts  of  the   Indian  Empire,  some  of   whom  advocate  an  independent  India 


(C)   Harris  A  t}wfng 

A   CONFERENCE  ON  THE  REHABILITATION  OP   DISABLED   SERVICE   MEN 

This  Conference,  held  in  Washington,  D.  C,  was  called  by  Colonel  Charles  R.  Forbes.  In  the  group 
from  left  to  right,  around  the  table,  back  row:  Mary  Roberts  Rlnehart :  Clarence  H.  Howard, 
President  Commonwealth  Steel  Company;  Prof.  J.  C.  Cunningham,  Ames  College;  J.  F.  Connolly, 
Director  of  Labor,  State  of  Pennsylvania;  Colonel  Joy.  Red  Cross;  Major  Arthur  Dean:  Rev. 
John  Inzer,  National  Chaplain  American  I^'glon :  Michael  Murray;  Lewis  Gu.stafson;  Colonel 
Albert  A.   Sprague.     Standing  at  rear:     Leon  Frazer  and  C.   W.   Swan 
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THE  TRAGIC  COMEDIAN 

A    ^^  CLOSE-UP"  OF   CHARLES  CHAPLIN 
BY  THOMAS  BURKE 

AUTHOR   OF  •*LIMEHOUSE   NIGHTS."   ETC. 


A  FRAIL  figure,  small  footed,  and 
with  bands  as  exquisite  as  those 
of  Madame  la  Marquise.  A  mass 
of  brindled-gray  hair  above  a  face  of 
high  color  and  nervous  features.  In 
conversation  the  pale  hands  flash  and 
flutter  and  the  eyes  twinkle;  the  body 
sways  and  swings,  and  the  head  darts 
birdlike  back  and  forth,  in  time  with 
the  soft  chanting  voice.  His  personality 
is  as  volatile  as  his  lithe  and  resilient 
figure.  He  has  something  of  Hans 
Andersen,  of  Ariel,  touched  with  rumors 
of  far-off  fairyland  tears.  But  some- 
thing more  than  pathos  is  here.  Almost, 
I  •  would  say,  he  is  a  tragic  figure. 
Through  the  universal  appeal  of  the 
cinematograph  he  has  achieved  univer- 
sal fame  in  larger  measure  than  any 
man  of  recent  years,  and  he  knows  the 
weariness  and  emptiness  that  accom- 
pany i  excess.  He  is  the  playfellow  of 
the  world,  and  he  is  the  loneliest,  sad- 
dest man  I  ever  knew. 

When  I  first  heard  that  Charles  Chap- 
lin wished  to  meet  me,  I  was  only 
mildly  responsive.  I  can  never  assume 
much  interest  in  the  folk  of  the  film 
and  the  stage;  their  hectic  motions, 
their  voluble,  insubstantial  talk,  and 
their  abrupt  transitions  are  too  exhaust- 
ing. But  I  was  assured  that  Charles 
Chaplin  was  "different,"  and  finally  a 
rendezvous  was  made  at  a  flat  in 
Bloomsbury.  He  is  different.  I  was 
immediately  surprised  and  charmed.  A 
certain  transient  glamour  hung  about 
this  young  man  to  whose  doings  the 
front  pages  of  the  big  newspapers  were 
given  and  for  whom  people  of  all  classes 
were  doing  vigil;  but,  discounting  that, 
much  remained;  and  the  shy,  quiet  fig- 
ure that  stepped  from  the  shadow  of  the 
window  was  no  mere  film  star,  but  a 
character  that  made  an  instant  appeal. 
I  received  an  impression  of  something 
very  warm  and  bright  and  vivid.  There 
was  radiance,  but  it  was  the  radiance  of 
fluttering  firelight  rather  than  steady 
sunlight.  At  first  I  think  it  was  the 
pathos  of  his  situation  that  made  him 
so  endearing,  for  he  was  even  then  be- 
ing pursued  by  the  crowd,  and  had 
taken  this  opportunity  to  get  away  for 
a  quiet  walk  through  narrow  streets. 
But  the  charm  remained,  and  remains 
still.  It  is  a  part  of  himself  that  flows 
through  every  movement  and  every  ges- 
ture. He  inspires  immediately,  not  ad- 
miration or  respect,  but  affection;  and 
one  gives  it  impulsively. 

At  eleven  o'clock  that  night  I  took 
him  alone  for  a  six-hour  ramble  through 
certain  districts  of  East  London,  whose 
dim  streets  made  an  apt  setting  for  his 
(lark-flamed  personality.     I  walked  him 


CHARLIE   CHAPLIN 

through  byways  of  Hoxton,  Spitalflelds, 
Stepney,  Ratcliff,  Shadwell,  Wapping, 
Isle  of  Dogs;  and  as  we  walked  he 
opened  his  heart,  and  I  understood.  I, 
too,  had  spent  hard,  inhospitable  hours 
of  youth  in  these  streets,  and  knew  his 
feeling  about  them,  and  could,  in  a 
minor  measure,  appreciate  what  he  felt 
in  such  high  degree  at  coming  back  to 
them  with  his  vast  treasure  of  guerdons 
and  fame.  The  disordered,  gypsy-like 
beauty  of  this  part  of  London  moved 
him  to  ecstasy  after  so  many  years  of 
the  bright,  angular,  gemlike  cities  of 
Western  America,  and  he  talked  freely 
and  well  about  .it. 

At  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  we 
rested  on  the  curb  of  an  alley-way  in  St. 
George's,  and  he  talked  of  his  bitter 
youth  and  his  loneliness  and  his  strug- 
gles, and  his  ultimate  bewildering  tri- 
umph. Always,  from  the  day  he  left 
London,  he  had  at  the  back  of  his  mind, 
vague  and  formless  .and  foolish,  the 
dream  of  a  triumphal  Dick  Whittington 
return  to  the  city  whose  stones  were 
once  so  cold  to  him;  for  the  most  philo- 
sophic temper,  the  most  aloof  from  the 
small  human  passions,  is  not  wholly 
free  from  that  attitude  of  "a  time  will 
come  when  you  shall  hear  me."  Like 
all  men  who  are  born  in  exile,  outside 
the  gracious  inclosures  of  life,  he  does 
not  forget  those  early  years;  and  even 
now  that  he  has  made  that  return  it 
does  not  quite  satisfy.  It  is  worth  hav- 
ing— that  rich,  hot  moment  when  the 
scoffers  are  dumb  and  recognition  is  ac- 
corded, the  moment  of  attainment:  but 


a  tinge  of  bitterness  must  always  accom- 
pany it.  Cliaplin  knows,  as  all  who 
have  risen  know,  that  the  very  people 
who  were  clamoring  and  beseeching  him 
to  Iheir  tables  and  receptions  would  not 
before  have  given  him  a  considered 
glance,  much  less  a  friendly  hand  or  a 
level  greeting.  They  wanted  to  see,  not 
him,  but  the  symbol  of  success — rMamc, 
Ic  dernier  cri — and  he  knew  it. 

He  owes  little  enough  to  England.  To 
him  it  was  only  a  stony-hearted  step- 
mother— not  even  the  land  of  his  birth. 
Here,  as  he  told  me,  he  was  up  against 
that  social  barrier  that  so  impedes  ad- 
vancement and  achievement — a  barrier 
that  only  tfye  very  great  or  the  very 
cunning  can  cross.  America  freely  gave 
him  what  he  could  never  have  wrested 
from  England — recognition  and  decent 
society.  He  spoke  in  chilly  tones  of  his 
life  in  England  as  a  touring  vaude- 
ville artist.  Such  a  life  is  a  succession 
of  squalor  and  mean  things.  The  com- 
pany was  his  social  circle,  and  he  lived 
and  moved  only  in  that  circle.  Al- 
though he  had  not  then  any  achieve- 
ments to  his  credit,  he  had  the  poten- 
tialities. Although  he  was  then  a  youth 
with  little  learning,  an  undeveloped  per- 
sonality, and  few  graces,  he  had  an 
instinctive  feeling  for  fine  things.  Al- 
though he  had  no  key  by  which  he 
might  escape,  no  title  to  a  place  among 
the  fresh,  easy,  cultivated  minds  where 
he  desired  to  be,  he  knew  that  he  did 
not  belong  in  the  rude  station  of  life  in 
which  he  was  placed.  Had  he  remained 
in  this  country,  he  would  have  remained 
in  that  station.  He  would  never  have 
got  out.  But  in  America  the  questions 
are,  "What  do  you  know?"  and  "What 
can  you  do?"  not,  "Where  do  you  come 
from?"  and  "Who  are  your  people?" 
"Are  you  public  school?" 

To-day  England  is  ready  to  give  him 
all  that  it  formerly  denied  him.  All 
doors  are  open  to  him,  and  he  is  beck- 
oned here  and  there  by  social  leaders. 
But  he  does  not  want  them.  Well  might 
he  quote  to  them  the  terms  of  a  famous 
letter:  "The  notice  which  you  have 
been  pleased  to  take  of  my  labors,  had 
it  been  early  had  been  kind;  but  it  has 
been  delayed  till  I  am  indifferent  and 
cannot  enjoy  it  .  .  .  till  I  am  known  and 
do  not  want  it."  But  twice  during  our 
ramble — once  in  Mile  End  Road  and 
once  in  Hoxton — he  was  recognized,  and 
the  midnight  crowd  gathered  and  sur- 
rounded him.  There  it  ^as  the  real 
thing — not  the  vulgar  desire  of  the 
hostess  to  feed  the  latest  lion,  but  a 
spontaneous  burst  of  hearty  affection,  a 
welcome    to    an    old    friend.      He    has 
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WHEREIN  WE   SEE  IN   DETAIL  THE  PROCESS  BY  WHICH  CHARLIE  CHAPLIN  GATHERS    IN 


siiuple  people,  and  they  love  him.  The 
film  "Charlie"  is  a  figure  that  appeals 
to  them,  for  it  is  a  type  of  thwarted 
ambitions,  of  futile  strivings  and  for- 
lorn makeshifts  for  better  things.  As  I 
watched  the  frail,  elegant  figure  strug- 
gling against  this  monstrous  burst  of 
enthusiasm,  in  which  voices  hot  with 
emotion,  voices  of  men  and  women, 
cried  boisterous  messages  of  good  will 
to  "our  Charlie,"  I  was  foolishly  moved. 
No  Prime  Minister  could  have  so  fired 
a  crowd.  No  Prince  of  the  house  of 
Windsor  could  have  commanded  that 
wave  of  sheer  delight.  He  might  have 
had  the  crowd  and  the  noise,  but  not  the 
rich  surge  of  affection.  A  prince  is  only 
a  spectacle,  a  symbol  of  nationhood,  but 
this  was  a  known  friend,  one  of  them- 
selves, and  they  treated  him  so.  It  was 
no  mere  instinct  of  the  mob.  They  did 
not  gather  to  stare  at  him.  Each  mem- 
ber of  that  crowd  wanted  privately  to 
touch  him,  to  enfold  him,  to  thank  him 
for  cheering  them  up.  And  they  could 
do  so  without  reservations,  for  they 
could  not  have  helped  him  in  his  early 
years — they  were  without  the  power.  I 
do  not  attempt  to  explain  why  this  one 
man,  of  all  other  "comics"  of  stage  and 
film,  had  so  touched  the  hearts  of  the 
people  as  to  arouse  this  frenzy  of  adula- 
tion. It  is  beyond  me.  I  could  only 
stand  and  envy  the  man  who  had  done 
it. 

Yet  he  found  little  delight  in  it. 
Rather,  he  was  bewildered.  I  think  his 
success  staggers  or  frightens  him. 
Where  another  might  be  spoiled  he  is 
dazed.  The  "Charlie,"  the  figure  of  fun 
that  he  created  in  a  casual  moment,  has 
grown  upon  him  like  a  Frankenstein 
monster.  It  and  its  world-wide  popu- 
larity have  become  a  burden  to  him. 
That  it  has  not  wholly  crushed  him, 
ejected  his  true  self  and  taken  posses- 
sion of  him,  is  proof  of  a  strong  charac- 
ter. Your  ordinary  actor  is  always  an 
actor  "on"  aftd  "off;"  but  as  I  walked 
and  talked  with  Chaplin  I  found  myself 
trying  vainly  to  connect  him,  by  some 
gesture  or  attitude,  with  the  world- 
famous  "Charlie."  There  was  no  trace 
of  it.  When,  a  little  later,  I  saw  one  of 
his  films,  I  again  tried  to  see  through 
the  makeup  the  Chaplin  I  had  met,  and 
again  I  failed.  The  pathetic,  fragile 
clown  of  the  films  is  purely  a  studio 
creation,  having  little  in  common  with 


its  creator,  for  Chaplin  is  not  a  funny 
man.  He  is  a  great  actor  of  comic 
Darts.  Every  second  of  his  pictures  is 
acted,  and  when  he  is  not  acting  he 
casts  off  "Charlie,"  drops  the  mask  of 
the  world's  fool,  and  his  queer,  glamor- 
ous personality  is  released  again. 

He  described  to  me  the  first  sudden 
conception  of  his  figure,  of  fun — the  poor 
ludicrous  fool,  of  forlorn  attitudes,  who 
would  be  a  gentleman,  and  never  can; 
who  would  do  fine  and  beautiful  things, 
and  always  does  them  in  the  wrong  way 
and  earns  kicks  in  place  of  acceptance 
and  approval.    At  every  turn  the  world 
beats  him,  and  because  he  cannot  fight 
it  he  puts  his  thumb  to  his  nose.     He 
rescues  fair  damsels,  and  finds  that  they 
are  not  fair.     He  departs  on  great  en- 
terprises that  crumble  to  rubbish  at  his 
first  touch.     He  builds   castles   in  the 
air,  and  they  fall  and  crush  him.     He 
picks  up   diamonds,   and   they  turn  to 
broken  glass.    At  the  world's  disdain  he 
shrugs  his  shoulders   and  answers  its 
scorn  with  rude  jests  and  extravagant 
antics.    He  is  sometimes  an  ignoble  Don 
Quixote,  sometimes  a  gallant  Pistol,  and 
in  other  aspects  a  sort  of  battered  Pier- 
rot.   All  other  figures  of  fun  in  litera- 
ture and  drama  have  associates  on  foils. 
"Charlie,"  in  all  his  escapades,  is  alone. 
He  is  the  outcast,  the  exile,  sometimes 
getting  a  foot  within  the  gates,  but  ulti- 
mately being  driven  out,  hopping  lamely, 
with  ill-timed  nonchalance,  on  the  dam- 
aged foot.    He  throws  a  custard  pie  in 
the  world's  face  as  a  gesture  of  protest. 
He    kicks    policemen    lest    himself    be 
kicked.     There  is  no  exuberance  in  the 
kick;   it  is  no  outburst  of  vitality.     It 
is   deliberate   and   considered.     Behind 
every  farcical  gesture  is  a  deadly  intent. 
Never  do  the  eyes,  in  his  most  strenu- 
ous battles   with    authority,   lose   their 
deep-sunken  haunting  grief.    Always  he 
is  the  unsatisfied,  venting  his  despair  in 
a    heart-broken     levity    of    grips    and 
capers.     Chaplin  realized  that  there  is 
nothing    more    universally   funny    than 
the  solemn  clown,  and  in  "Charlie"  he 
accidentally  made  a  world-fool;  though, 
T  think,  certain  memories  of  early  youth 
went  to  its  making. 

But  I  am  more  interested  in  the  man 
than  his  work.  When,  at  four  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  he  came  home  with  me 
to  Highgate  and  sat  round  the  fire,  I  felt 
still  more  warmly  his  charm  and  still 


more  sharply  his  essential   discontent. 
I  do  not  mean  that  he  is  miserable — he 
is  indeed  one  of  the  merriest  of  com- 
panions;   but    he   is   burdened   with    a 
deep-rooted  disquiet.    He  is  the  shadow- 
friend  of  millions  throughout  the  world, 
and  he  is  lonely.    He  is  tired,  too,  and 
worn,  this  young  man  whose  name  and 
face  are  known  in  every  habitable  part 
of  the  world.     It   is   not   a  temporary 
fatigue,  as  of  a  man  who  is  overworking 
or  running  at   too  high   a  pitch.     His 
weariness,  I  think,  lies  deeper.    It  is  of 
the  spirit.    To  the  quick  melancholy  of 
the  Latins — for  he  is  Anglo-French,  and 
was   born   at   Fontainebleau — is   added 
that  unrest  which  men  miscall  the  ar- 
tistic temperament.     But  even  without . 
these  he  could  not,  I  think,  command 
happiness.    He  is  still  an  exile,  seeking 
for   something   that   the   world   cannot 
give  him.     It  has  given   him   much — 
great  abilities,  faine,  fortune,  applause: 
yet  it  has  given  him,  for  his  needs,  lit- 
tle.   The  irony  that  pursues  genius  has 
not  let  him  escape.     He  is  hungry  for 
affection  and  friendship,  and  he  cannot 
hold  them.     With  the  very  charm  that 
draws    would-be    friends    towards    him 
goes  a  perverse  trick  of  repulsing  them. 
He  desires  friendship,  yet  has  not  the 
capacity  for  it.     "I  am  egocentric,"  he 
confessed.    To  children  everywhere  his 
name  brings  gurgles  of  delight;  and  he 
does  not  like  children.     He  has  added 
one  more  to  the  great  gallery  of  comic 
figures — Falstaff,    Pickwick,   Don   Quix- 
ote, Uncle  Toby,  Micawber,  Touchstone. 
Tartarin,    Punchinello — and    he    hates 
"Charlie." 

He  sat  by  the  fire,  curled  up  in  a  cor- 
ner of  a  deep  armchair  like  a  tired 
child,  eating  shortbread  and  drinking 
wine  and  talking,  talking,  talking,  flash- 
ing from  theme  to  theme  with  the  dis- 
concerting leaps  of  the  cinematograph. 
He  talked  of  the  state  of  Europe,  of 
relativity,  of  Benedetto  Croce,  of  the 
possibility  of  a  British  Labor  Govern- 
ment, of  the  fluidity  of  American  social  J 
life,  and  he  returned  again  and  again  to  f 
the  subject  of  England.  "It  stifles  me," 
he  said.  "I'm  afraid  of  it — it's  all  so  set 
and  solid  and  arravgrd.  Groups  and 
classes.  If  I  stayed  here,  I  know 
I  should  go  back  to  what  I  was.  They 
told  me  that  the  war  .had  changed  Eng- 
land— had  washed  out  boundaries  and 
dividing  lines.    It  hasn't.    It's  left  you 
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CHARLIE  CHAPLIN  AND  JACKIE  COOGAN  IN  "THE  KID" 
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strenuous   battles   with   authority,   lose   their   deep-sunken   haunting   grief" 


even  more  class-conscious.  The  coun- 
try's still  a  mass  of  little  regiments, 
each  moving  to  its  own  rules.  You've 
still  the  county  people,  the  'Varsity  sets, 
the  military  caste — the  governing  classes 
and  the  working  classes.  Even  your 
sports  are  still  divided.  For  one  set 
there  are  hunting,  racing,  yachting:, 
polo,  shooting,  golf,  tennis;  and  for  the 
other,  cricket,  football,  and  betting.  In 
America  life  is  freer  and  you  can  make 
your  own  life  and  find  a  place  among: 
(he  people  who  interest  you." 

And  Chaplin  has  surrounded  himself 
with  quiet,  pleasant  people.  Not  his 
those  monstrous  antics  of  the  young 
men  and  women  whose  light  heads  have 
been  shaken  by  wealth  and  mob  wor- 
ship. He  is  not  one  of  the  caf ^hotel- 
evening-party  crowd.  When  the  "shop" 
is  shut,  he  gets  well  away  from  it  and 
from  the  gum-chewing  crowd  to  whom 
life  is  a  piece  of  film  and  its  prizes 
great  possessions.  You  must  see  him  as 
an  unpretentious  man,  spending  his 
evenings  at  home  with  a  few  friends  and 
books  and  music.  He  is  deeply  read  in 
philosophy,  social  history,  and  eco- 
nomics. His  wants  are  simple,  and, 
although  he  has  a  vast  income,  he  lives 
on  a  portion  of  it  and  shares  everything 
with  his  brother,  Syd  Chaplin.  During 
the  day  he  works,  and  works  furiously, 
as  a  man  works  when  seeking  distrac- 
tion or  respite  from  his  troubled  inner 
self.  What  he  will  do  next  I  do  not 
know.  He  seems  to  be  a  man  without 
aim  or  hope.  What  it  is  he  wants,  what 
he  is  seeking,  to  insure  a  little  heart's 
ease  I  do  not  know.  I  don't  think  he 
knows  himself.  This  young  man  worked 
for  an  end,  and  in  a  few  years  he 
achieved  it,  and  the  world  now  stretches 
emptily  before  him,  "and  the  eyelids  are 
a  little  weary." 

I  have  here  tried  to  present  some  pic- 
ture of  this  strange,  elusive,  gracious, 
self-contradictory  character;  but  it  is  a 
mere  random  sketch  in  flat  outline,  and 
gives  nothing  of  the  opulent,  glittering, 
clustering  light  and  shade  of  the  origi- 
nal. You  cannot  pin  him  to  paper. 
Even  were  he  obscure,  a  mere  nobody, 
without  the  imposed  coloring  of  "Char- 
lie" and  world  popularity,  he  would  be 
a  notable  subject,  for  he  has  that  won- 
derful, impalpable  gift  of  attraction 
which  is  the  greater  part  of  Mr.  Lloyd 
George's  power.  You  feel  his  presence 
in  a  room,  and  are  conscious  of  some- 
thing wanting  when  he  departs.  He  has 
the  dazzling  rich-hued  quality  of  Alvan 
in  "The  Tragic  Comedians."  You  feel 
that  he  is  just  the  fantastic,  flamboyant 
figure  that  leads  revolutions.  And 
when  you  connect  him  with  "Charlie" 
the  puzzle  grows,  and  you  giv^  it  up. 
The  ambition  that  served  and  guided 
him  for  ten  years  is  satisfied;  but  he  is 
still  unsatis^ed.  The  world  has  dis- 
covered him,  but  he  has  not  yet  found 
himself.  But  he  has  discovered  the 
weariness  of  repeated  emotion,  and  he 
is  a  man  who  lives  on  and  by  his  emo- 
tions. That  is  why  I  call  him  a  tragic 
figure — a  tragic  comedian. 
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BY   CHARLES   R.   WALKER,  JR. 

AUTHOR  OF  "UNEMPLOYMENT t  ITHAT  ONE  LARGE  COMPANY  DID  ABOUT  IT' 


1WAS  working  on  a  Spanish  labor 
gang  in  a  copper  refinery.  Uy  Job 
was  to  push  a  truck  with  a  mold  on 
It,  or  a  200-pound  cake  of  copper,  or  a 
bundle  of  scrap.  The  gang  was  wholly 
Spanish  except  for  a  Polish-American 
chap  named  Joe,  who  had  been  in  the 
A.  £.  F.,  a^d  myself.  Joe  was  a  mason 
by  trade,  but  preferred  an  indoor  Job 
during  winter  months. 

It  was  an  old-fashioned  mill,  a  couple 
of  ancient  21-ton  furnaces  being  charged, 
poured,  and  entirely  tended  by  hand. 
The  metal  cooked  all  night,  and  in  the 
morning  a  little  after  seven  o'clock  it 
was  ready  to  pour.  Then  the  labor 
gang  became  active— ten  or  a  dozen  of 
us.  We  moved  up  mold  after  mold  on 
our  trucks  and  placed  them  in  a  rough 
circle,  within  swing  of  the  ladleman's 
scoop.  A  mold  was  a  stone  affair  that 
weighed  about  a  hundred  pounds,  and 
the  ladle  a  scoop  swung  on  a  chain.  The 
ladleman  dished  up  the  hot  fluid  cop- 
per and  swung  it  out  over  the  molds. 
"Very  gingerly,  when  several  molds  were 
in  place,  he  would  dribble  the  copper 
into  them,  filling  each  to  an  inch  or  so 
of  the  top.  Immediately  the  gang,  with 
the  assistance  of  a  couple  of  furnace 
helpers,  mounted  the  molds  on  their 
trucks  and  rumbled  them  over  a  rough 
floor  out  of  the  way.  I  sha'n't  quickly 
forget  that  floor.  It  was  composed  of 
steel  plates  that  had  warped  and  broken. 
rising  in  one  spot  into  miniature  moun- 
tains, and  sinking  in  another  into  val- 
leys. With  two  hundred  pounds  on  a 
truck  a  ridge  on  the  floor  was  the  dif- 
ference between  a  smooth  voyage  and 
disaster. 

We  were  earning  at  that  time  40  cents 
an  hour;  wages  have  since  been  reduced 
to  30  cents.  Forty-five  cents  with  a 
fifty-five  hour  week — five  ten-hour  days 
with  a  half-day  on  Saturday — meant  a 
weekly  wage  of  $27.  But  rumors  of  the 
unemployment  wave  were  already  in  the 
air.  Men  began  to  be  lopped  off  slowly 
from  gangs  in  the  rolling  mill.  There 
was  still  enough  work  to  keep  the  re- 
finery going  for  a  bit,  but  the  storm 
threatened. 

At  last  came  a  pay  day  on  which  the 
ax  fell  on  five  of  the  gang.  It  was  in- 
evitable that  it  should  be  the  necks  of 
the  newcomers,  and  especially  of  the 
Spanish — the  cheapest  form  of  labor- 
that  should  feel  it  first.  The  approach 
of  pay  day  from  then  on  became  an  or- 
deal: Any  pay  envelope  might  contain 
a  lay-off  slip. 

At  about  this  time  I  was  transferred 
to  the  rolling  mill,  where  the  bars  of 
copper  we  had  been  making  with  our 
ladle  and  molds  were  squeezed  between 
two  large  rolls  into  sheets  and  strips 
for  everything  from  rivets  to  the  cop- 
per parts  of  a  dynamo.  Here  the  lop- 
ping-off  process  was  likewise  in  full 
swing.  Most  of  the  common  labor  was 
laid   off   indefinitely,    the   foremen    de- 


moted to  rollers,  the  rollers  to  helpers. 
Every  few  days  the  time-keeper  would 
come  up,  looking  for  intimate  informa- 
tion. "You  married,  Tony?  How  many 
children?"  That  obviously  foreshadowed 
a  lay-off  for  those  who  did  not  share  the 
joys  of  matrimony.  Half  of  my  friends, 
I  found,  were  helping  to  support  their 
brothers,  cousins,  and  countrymen  who 
had  been  laid  off,  and  the  exodus  to  the 
old  country  had  already  begun. 

Every  night  we  looked  at  the  notice 
posted  on  the  clock,  which  stated  how 
many  hours  we  should  work  the  follow- 
ing week.  It  fell  from  fifty-five  hours  a 
week  to  thirty-two,  and  then  to  twenty- 
four  in  some  departments.  Wages  went 
down  in  three  steps  from  45  cents  an 
hour  for  common  labor,  to  30  cents, 
which  gave  the  men  working  four  eight- 
hour  days  19.60  a  week.  Single  men 
were  laid  off,  and  husbands  strove  to 
stretch  the  |9.60  across  expenses  of  a 
wife  and  family. 

I  was  working  sticker  for  a  while,  a 
Job  a  little  superior  to  the  common 
labor  of  the  refinery.  I  shoved  the  end 
of  a  reel  of  metal  into  a  pair  of  rolls 
and  oiled  both  sides  of  it  as  it  went 
through.  There  was  a  bit  of  knack  in 
setting  the  guides  for  the  metal  and  giv- 
ing it  the  right  dose  of  oil  according  to 
the  "gauge"  of  the  metal  and  the  number 
of  the  "pass."  It  was  not  a  hard  job,  but 
full  merely  of  unending  monotony.  A 
man  next  me  on  a  similar  task  had 
worked  at  it  seventeen  years,  and  a 
draw-bench  operator — who  does  a  Job 
that  can  be  learned  in  three  weeks — ^had 
been  at  his  for  thirty.  Still  the  primary 
question  was  not  how  to  make  these 
jobs  more  endurable — hundreds  of  men 
outside  the  employment  office  were  fight- 
ing for  a  chance  even  at  the  worst  of 
them;  the  primary  question  was  how  to 
keep  them  (hot,  dirty,  or  dangerous  as 
they  were)  going  at  all. 

One  day  I  was  transferred  to  a  clerk- 
ship in  the  employment  office,  and  for 
six  months  talked  every  day  with  men 
who  begged,  bribed,  and  threatened  for 
a  job.  We  made  our  lay-off  and  other 
records  and  did  our  hiring — what  there 
was  of  it — in  a  triangular  building  set 
at  the  confluence  of  two  roads.  Just 
across  the  street  from  the  big  rolling 
mill.  It  had  once  been  the  company 
stable,  and  was  now  the  company  ga- 
rage. Powerful  Pierce  trucks  covered 
the  floor,  with  two  Or  three  Fords 
among  them,  except  where  at  one  end — 
the  apex  of  the  triangle — a  space  for  the 
employment  office  was  walled  off.  As 
the  trucks  were  busy  scrap-carrying 
from  seven  to  six,  the  broad  floor  of  the 
garage  served  as  waiting-room  for  hope- 
lit  job  aspirants. 

I  remember  on  the  first  Monday  of 
my  clerkship  I  went  out  with  the  em- 
ployment manager  into  the  garage  to 
hire  two  men.  There  were  between  a 
hundred  and  a  hundred  and  twenty  in 


the  room,  pressing  upon  us  when  we  en- 
tered and  forming  ft  close-packed  ring  of 
bodies  with  craned  necks.  The  room 
was  silent  except  for  the  scraping  of 
feet.  As  I  looked  into  their  faces  they 
began  to  fall  into  the  familiar  types  I 
had  companioned  for  months  in  the  mill. 
There  were  Russians  who  looked  as  if 
they  had  been  molded  into  men  roughly 
and  somewhat  hurriedly.  Their  clothes 
— except  the  voung  men's — ^were  loose- 
fitting  and  shabby,  and  faces  visible 
over  bulky  shoulders  were  thin  an  j  pale. 
There  was  a  group  of  Spaniards,  slouch- 
ing for  the  most  part,  several  with  the 
high  velvet  close-fitting  pants  the  new 
Spanish  wear  to  America  from  Spain. 
Portuguese  Negroes  were  there,  very 
neatly  dressed,  with  pressed  green  and 
blue  coats,  ties,  and  high  collars.  They 
seemed  to  cling  to  gay  American-made 
clothes  even  in  the  face  of  starvation. 
There  were  Greeks,  thinner  than  the 
others,  of  slight  build  and  a  less  healthy 
complexion,  and  a  number  of  Americans 
stood  aside  near  the  garage  door,  look- 
ing at  the  eager  hunkies  rather  con- 
temptuously. 

The  employment  manager  nodded  to 
two  men  he  recognized  as  lay-offs  from 
the  wire  mill  and  turned  to  the  door. 
The  crowd  followed  him  with  a  dull 
buzz  of  personal  entreaty  which  ended 
in  irony  and  profanity  when  he  entered 
the  door.  "Come  to-morrow,  hey?  All 
time  to-morrow!  to-morrow"  said  some 
one.  bitterly.  "How  the  hell  he  get 
job?"  said  an  Italian,  spitting  on  the 
floor  with  emphatic  disgust. 

DURING  the  afternoon  men  dribbled  in 
by  twos  and  threes.  There  were 
some  who  maintained  an  artiflcial  and 
even  painful  cheer  in  the  face  of  contin- 
ual joblessness,  and  some  who  gave  you 
the  detailed  causes  of  their  profound  de- 
spair. I  remember  an  ex-sailor  who  had 
the  courage  of  a  whole  battleship.  He 
crossed  the  floor  with  a  sea-lurch  and 
said: 

"Morning,  Mr.  Fielding.  Nothing  do- 
ing, huh?  The  first  hundred  years  is 
the  worst.  Well,  see  you  to-morrow." 
As  a  rule  he  went  out  with  a  grin  of 
immortal  good  humor,  but  sometimes 
he'd  remain  for  a  yarn  or  two  told  with 
a  mixture  of  sailorese  and  cowboy 
American.  He  came  every  few  days  for 
two  months;  and  left  off  finally  without 
a  Job. 

Then  there  was  a  laid-off  fireman,  who 
addressed  the  employment  manager  as 
"my  dear."  He  had  been  firing  in  the 
power-house  when  three  shifts  of  eight 
hours  was  the  practice  there.  The  com- 
pany suddenly  decided  to  restore  the 
twelve-hour  day  in  that  branch,  and  he 
was  dropped.  "My  dear,"  as  we  came 
to  call  him,  had  a  manner  that  was  al- 
most annoyingly  conciliatory.  He  would 
have  made— except  for  the  fact  that  he. 
talked  at  all— an  ideal  type  of  working- 
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man  for  a  nineteenth-century  British 
manufacturer.  He  never  spoke  ill  of  the 
eompany,  or  of  his  foreman,  or  of  the 
system.  He  smiled  a  wan  and  depre- 
cating smile,  and  told  his  difficulties  in 
a  voice  composed  in  equal  degrees  of 
appeal  and  desperation.  It  broke  gently 
as  he  finished  the  sentence.  When  told, 
as  he  always  was,  at  the  end  of  an  inter- 
view that  there  was  no  job,  but  that  we 
would  keep  his  name,  he  would  sigh  in 
a  very  thorough  fashion  and  retreat 
with  appealing  but  unhostile  eyes.  The 
employment  manager  was  always  on  the 
verge  of  being  moved  either  to  laughter 
or  tears  at  sight  of  him.  He  was 
a  Pole,  I  think — and  where  he  picked 
up  "my  dear"  as  a  form  of  address  I 
have  teen  unable  to  guess.  He  had  a 
good  case  for  a  job — had  been  with  the 
company  four  or  five  years,  and  had  a 
family  of  children.  After  several  weeks 
he  was  rehired. 

Then  the  opposite  type,  whose  spirit 
had  not  been  distilled  into  sighs  and  a 
personal  appeal.  Long  months  out  of 
work,  with  the  accompaniment  of  hun- 
gry children  and  moral  and  physical  de- 
cay, bred  a  more  active  form  of  despair. 

"Got  a  job  for  me?"  asked  an  Italian 
of  this  party  who  had  worked  in  the 
rolling  mill  for  three  years. 

"No  job  to-day,"  I  said. 

"Me  work  wire  mill,"  he  returned, 
"long  time." 

"No  jobs  anywhere  in  the  mill,"  I  re- 
turned. 

"No  work  six  months,"  he  said. 
"Whatza  matter,  no  job?" 

"No  orders,  no  job,"  I  said,  repeating 
the  phrase  of  the  employment  manager. 

"No  eat,"  he  said,  wrinkling  his  fore- 
head into  a  scowl.  "Whatza  matter — 
want  me  steal,  eh?"  he  said  under  his 
breath  going  out  the  door. 

Or  take  Joe,  a  refinery  worker,  who 
always  came  in  with  his  shfrt  open  at 
the  neck.  He  had  a  powerful  build,  his 
face  was  red,  with  a  few  pimples  on  his 
forehead,  and  he  had  bulging  eyes  in- 
clined to  defiance. 

"We  haven't  a  job  in  the  mill  to-day," 
I  said. 

"I  work  here  before,  ladleman. 
Whatza  matter?" 

"No  jobs  to  give  you,"  I  said. 

"Pretty  bad  time,"  he  said,  and  then, 
after  a  pause:  "You  hear  'bout  Bridge- 
port— twenty  thousand  no  work.  They 
raise  hell  pretty  soon.  Mebbe  you  hear 
'bout  Chicago — bombs — blow  the  build- 
ings to  hell!" 

He  looked  as  if  he  was  sorry  he 
couldn't  express  himself  on  the  situation 
in  the  language  of  Chicago. 

AroN8iDRRABi.E  group  of  visitors  could 
be  classified  as  the  men  who  built 
their  hopes  upon  drag.  For  the  most 
part  the  drag  was  removed  with  some 
skill  and  joy  by  the  employment  man- 
ager, for  we  began  early  to  keep  lists  of 
men  classified  by  length  of  service,  fit- 
ness, etc. 

We  began,  for  example,  to  ask  every- 
body, "Are  you  married?"  till  it  became 
very  well  known  that,  other  things  be- 
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Ing  equal,  we  gave  jobs  to  husbands. 
One  young  American  slouched  against 
the  rail  on  a  Monday  morning  and  said, 
"Got  a  job  for  me?" 

"Married  or  single?"  I  asked. 

"What  can  a  single  man  do?"  he 
cried,  bitterly.  "Well,  all  right,  I'll  get 
married." 

Some  of  the  men  who  loitered  all  day 
in  front  of  the  employment  office  were 
the  so-called  "dead  wood"  of  those  com- 
panies that  had  taken  the  dull  season  as 
a  God-sent  time  to  "clean  house."  These 
characters  would  perhaps  drift  finally  to 
charity  or  to  city  dependency;  some 
would  hold  over  by  the  help  of  friends 
till  business  reawakened.  But  among 
them  were  plenty  of  householders,  re- 
spectable taxpayers  with  large  families 
and  no  resources,  or  old  men  whose 
families  had  grown  up  and  left  them  or 
from  whom  they  had  parted  in  the  old 
country.  There  was  Joe  Renick,  for  ex- 
ample. 

He  was  a  sweeper  in  the  brass  rolling 
mill,  and  had  fallen  with  the  first,  be- 
cause he  had  no  "dependents"  and  be- 
cause he  was  "non-productive"  labor. 
Joe  visited  and  begged  with  us  daily  for 
several  weeks.  He  was  a  short  man,  a 
Lithuanian,  with  gray  hair  and  a  very 
uncertain  and  halting  walk.  He  had  the 
"shakes"  in  his  hands.  When  he  asked 
for  a  job,  and  was  refused,  he  rarely  re- 
peated his  request  or  insisted  much.  He 
would  stand  and  stare  past  you  with  a 
look  which  indicated  how  completely 
puzzled  and  stunned  he  was  by  his 
fate. 

He  brought  in  his  bank-book  one  day 
and  silently  handed  it  to  me.  Eight 
months  ago  he  had  been  laid  off  by  the 
company.  His  October  balance  showed 
between  four  hundred  and  five  "hundred 
dollars,  which  in  ten  and  fifteen  dollar 
amounts  had  been  drawn  out  through 
the  winter.  There  was  eleven  dollars 
left  on  deposit.  I  got  the  story  later. 
He  had  saved  up  his  earnings  as 
sweeper  during  the  fat  war  years  of 
1917  and  1918,  intending  to  go  back  to 
the  old  country  to  die.  He  was  to  sail 
early  in  October.  Then,  since  business 
was  good,  he  figured  he  would  work  a 
few  more  weeks,  earn  enough  for  his 
passage,  and  take  his  savings  home  in- 
tact. But  the  depression  caught  him  in 
the  midst  of  earning  that  passage 
money.  The  savings  of  the  war  were 
gone.  He  was  an  old  man,  as  workers 
go — fifty-five  or  sixty — with  little  pros- 
pect of  a  new  start. 

The  absence  of  special  privilege  seems 
to  most  men  a  kind  of  injustice.  I  took 
a  walk  through  the  rolling  mill  one  day 
in  search  of  the  time-keeper,  and  passed 
an  old  roller  whom  I  knew.  He  was 
thin  and  tall  and  English. 

"Hey,  how's  the  jobs?" 

"Poor." 

"I  see  yuh  hired  five  men  last  week," 
in  an  accusing  voice.  And  then:  "I've 
got  a  friend  here,  a  Johnny  Bull,  O.  E. 
A.  P.  Lodge,  see?  Can't  get  a  bloody  job. 
What's  the  matter  with  your  employ- 
ment manager?    An  O.  E.  A.  P..  I  say — " 

Foremen  and  officers  of  the  company 
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were  somewhat  subtler;  they  sent  men 
to  the  ofik;e  with  special  recommenda- 
tions, but  unless  the  men  had  a  record 
of  service,  were  especially  fitted,  and 
otherwise  met  requirements  the  halo  of 
drag  was  removed  and  they  were  dis- 
missed. Only  occasionally  a  combina- 
tion of  influences  swept  a  man  in. 

UNEMPLOTMENT  Strictly  has  its  vic- 
tims not  only  among  the  jobless,  but 
among  the  half-employed — the  men  who 
•work  a  three-day  week  or^three  days 
every  two  weeks.  There  stands  out  very 
clearly  in  my  memory  the  figure  and 
story  of  Racinski.  He  was  a  wire- 
drawer.  Enough  orders  trickled  through 
to  keep  the  wire-makers  busy  for  eight 
hours  on  Monday,  Tuesday,  and  Wednes- 
day. Racinski  earned  a  few  cents  over 
twelve  dollars  a  Week,  and  the  wife  and 
four  children  absorbed  it.  It  was 
enough  to  buy  food  on,  but  he  fell  be- 
hind in  rent.  His  landlord  was  Mr. 
Bernheimer,  who  grew  impatient  and 
took  the  thing  to  the  courts;  he  "fac- 
torized"  his  pay.  The  Court  ruled  that 
Mr.  Bernheimer  should  have  Racinski's 
wages  paid  direct  to  him  until  the  debt 
was  cleared.  The  debt  was  forty-eight 
dollars.  According  to  law,  the  landlord 
can  factorize  all  of  a  man's  wages  for 
rent.  Racinski  worked  for  two  weeks 
without  a  pay  envelope;  then  he  came 
into  the  office. 

"I  want  see  big  boss,"  he  said. 

"He's  busy  just  now;  sit  down." 

For  an  hour  and  five  minutes  Racin- 
ski sat  thinking  visibly  about  his  griev- 
ance. The  concentration  enlarged  bis 
eyes  and  caused  him  to  bend  his  chin 
forward  on  his  hand.  Twice  during  the 
hour  he  shifted  his  position  and  held 
one  hand  tightly  with  the  other.  The 
employment  manager  came  out  of  the 
office  and  said: 

"What  can  I  do  for  you?" 

Racinski  got  up  like  a  released  trap 
and  stood  in  front  of  the  employment 
manager,  who  put  his  hands  on  the  rail- 
hig  that  divided  him  from  the  workmen. 
He  opened  his  mouth  to  speak,  and  hesi- 
tated as  if  the  words  that  he  knew  in 
American  could  hardly  hold  what  he 
had  to  say. 

Finally  he  began  with  great  sullen- 
ness,  "No  pay,  whatza  matter,  no  pay?" 

He  followed  this  with  a  very  obscure 
rendering  in  Anglo-Russian  of  his  chil- 
dren's suffering  and  his  own. 

The  employment  manager  knew  the 
story  of  factorized  pay.  He  said:  "It  is 
because  you  haven't  paid  your  rent. 
They  take  your  pay  till  your  rent  is 
paid.    After  that  all  right." 

"No  money  buy  food,  buy  clothes — ^my 
babies — " 

"When  you  have  paid  your  rent  from 
your  wages,  you  get  money  again." 

"Give  me  pay,"  said  Racinski. 

"You  have  paid  two  weeks'  rent  al- 
ready; after  two  weeks  more  you  get  pay 
again,"  said  the  emplojrment  manager. 

Racinski  was  silent  a  long  while.  The 
words  he  had  been  hearing  were  obscure 
American;  there  was  only  one  thing  cer- 
tain about  them|^the:(^  ^1^^^^  some 
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sort  of  refusal.  He  lifted  his  chest  and 
shoulders  and  returned  to  the  attack. 
His  voice  was  high. 

"Me  work  two  weeks — no  pay — ^my 
baby  no  eat,  me  no  eat  three  day — " 

"I  will  look  the  matter  up  and  see  if 
we  can't  do  something.  Come  and  see 
nie  again." 

The  ideas  in  the  wire-drawer's  mind 
were  very  simple,  conclusive  ones.  They 
were  that  his  family  was  starving,  that 
he  had  come  for  help  and  hadn't  got  it. 
One  hand  flew  jerkily  upward.  He 
drew  his  fingers  across  his  throat. 

"You  want  kill  nie,  I  guess,"  he  said, 
and  left  in  a  stumbling  flight. 

After  the  encounter  the  office  sat  a 
little  stunned.  Then  the  employment 
manager  ran  out  in  the  street  after  the 
wire-drawer.  He  arranged  to  have  his 
family  fed  by  the  Salvation  Army. 
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EVERY  few  days  the  office  and  the 
loiterers  in  the  garage  experienced 
the  thrill  of  seeing  a  man  hired.  One 
Monday  we  "took  on"  fifteen.  They  were 
picked  out  from  "priority  lists"  we  had 
been  keeping  for  months.  Out  of  a 
jammed  outer  office  we  nodded  one  by 
one  to  the  fifteen.  They  came  into  the 
inner  office  quickly,  half  hopeful,  half 
suspicious.    Then  came  the  ritual: 

"Name?" 

"Where  you  live?" 

"How  old?" 

"Married?" 

"How  many  children?" 

They  went  out  through  a  side  door 
and  through  an  iron  gate  into  the  street. 
Some  of  them  held  up  the  red  paste- 
board pass  like  a  flag  as  they  stepped 
into  the  crowd  of  devouring  eyes. 

The  news  of  those  fifteen  jobs  found 
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its  way  to  all  parts  of  the  city  in  in- 
numerable ways.  It  went  forth  by  scrap 
trucks  going  to  the  other  mills,  by  de- 
livery wagons  passing  strolling  work- 
men, by  women  returning  home  from 
work,  by  workmen  out  early  and  going 
home  on  trolley  cars.  It  went  into  New 
Poland,  and  New  Naples,  and  New  Rus- 
sia, and  before  morning  would  certainly 
be  noised  abroad  in  adjoining  towns. 
In  a  half-hour  the  street  in  front  of  the 
employment  office  was  jammed  with  a 
crowd  that  began  to  interfere  with 
traffic.    I  went  out  into  the  crowd. 

"Say,"  said  a  man  whom  I  used  to  see 
in  the  machine  shop,  "they  tell  me  the 
company's  taking  on  two  hundred  men 
this  afternoon." 

The  employment  manager  came  to  the 
door  and  looked  at  the  crowd. 

"That's  all,"  he  said. 


A  BOYS'  CAMP  OF  TO-MORROW 
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ANY  one  at  all  interested  in  the  all- 
around  training  of  young  Ameri- 
cans last  summer  would  surely 
have  approached  Mountain  Lake  with 
the  keenest  kind  of  interest.  For  here 
was  that  amazing  laboratory,  that  camp 
of  experiments,  where  school-men,  physi- 
cal training  experts,  and  the  Army  were 
co-operating  for  the  first  time,  endeavor- 
ing to  solve  great  questions  presented 
by  the  boy  of  sixteen  and  seventeen — 
those  vitally  important  ages  of  entrance 
into  manhood. 

No  doubt  there  was  some  general  kind 
of  training  that  would  grip  the  boy  of 
this  age  group  and  aid  in  giving  him  a 
clean  character,  in  making  him  an  in- 
telligent citizen,  in  giving  him  a  good 
physique,  and  in  developing  such  mat- 
ters as  self-discipline,  resourcefulness, 
initiative,  and  a  capacity  for  obedience 
as  well  as  for  leadership.    A  rather  am 
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for  boys!  The  camp  site  was  admirably 
chosen,  occupying,  as  it  did,  a  broad  and 
dry  plateau  sufficiently  high  above  the 
level  of  the  lake.  Trees  were  all  through 
the  camp,  and  a  solid  mass  of  them  hid 
the  hills  right  behind  it.  All  this  struck 
one  at  once  at  first  glance.  It  was  evi- 
dently not  the  usual  hot,  dusty  army 
camp.  It  was  rather  a  "woodsy"  kind 
of  camp,  with  plenty  of  sun,  to  be  sure, 
but  plenty  of  welcome  shade  as  well. 
As  for  the  lake,  it  seemed  clear  and 
sparkling,  with  a  good  beach  and  nu- 
merous diving  piers. 

Upon  entering  the  camp  bounds  my 
car,  of  a  deservedly  famous  type,  was 
held  up  by  a  very  businesslike  sentry, 
neat  as  a  pin,  who  would  not  let  me  by 
until  the  corporal  of  the  guard  had 
looked  me  over. 

No,  I  was  not  bringing  in  "smokes"  or 
other  contraband.     Yes,  I  was  expected 


bitious  programme,  but  how  infinitely  ^by  Major  SartoriusH  Fortunately,  the 
worth  while!  The  schools  alone  could  Major's  letter  was  at^hand.  The  seven- 
not  accomplish  if;  and  then  so  many  teen-year-old  guardian  scrutinized  it 
boys  of  sixteen  and  seventeen  are  no  severely,  nodded  his  head,  and  I  was  in. 
longer  in  school.  The  physical-training v:  (^  After  passing  several  groups  of 
folk  could  not  accomplish  any  such  pro-     tents — company  groups,  I  learned  they 


gramme,  despite  the  close  relationship 
between  physical  and  mental  efficiency 
and  the  relationship  of  both  to  charac- 
ter. The  Army  could  not  do  it  at  all, 
despite  the  hardy  old  colonels  who 
would  swear  that  the  Army  is  the  best 
school  for  the  cultivation  of  all  the 
graces  of  mind  and  body!  By  some 
marvel  of  fortune  these  three  agencies 
were  got  together,  and  Camp  Young 
^   America  was  the  result.'^) 

You  probably  heard  very  little  about 
it  Not  a  great  deal  was  permitted  to 
get  into  the  press,  but  that  little  was 
quite  enough  to  arouse  one's  curiosity. 
And  so  it  was  that  the  writer  was  im- 
pelled to  visit  Mountain  Lake  in  time  to 
observe  the  fifth  and  last  week  of  the 
_  camp. 

Hill  country,  with  plenty  of  woods 
and  water — what  an  appropriate  place 


were  called — there  appeared  a  rustic 
bungalow  with  all  the  earmarks  of  a 
headquarters  about  it.  Here  another 
sentry  was  politely  but  firmly  curious, 
but  in  a  moment  I  was  ushered  into  a 
bright,  breezy  office  where  interesting  y 
ideas  were  being  evolved. 

The  room  had  three  broad  desks.  At 
one  sat  a  very  obviously  military  per- 
sonage with  a  major's  decoration.  At 
the  next  was  another  man  in  khaki,  but 
with  no  military  insignia.  This  was 
doubtless  Dr.  Nieman,  the  well-known 
eduqator.  The  third  desk  was  occupied 
by  a  fine-looking  man  of  handsome 
physique,  wearing  khaki  "shorts,"  khaki 
woolen  "sport"  stockings,  canvas  rubber- 
soled  shoes,  and  a  sleeveless  khaki  jer- 
sey. When  in  addition  I  say  that  he 
had  thick  red  hair  and  wore  a  black 
ribbon-guard  on  his  glasses,  you  will 


recognize  at  once  Dr.  Henry  Stark,  our 
famous  authority  on  physical  training 
and  no  less  famous  sculptor. 

«/^  LAD  to  have  you  come,"  said  the 

\jr  Major.  "We  have  been  very  prop- 
erly reticent  up  to  this  time,  and  I  think 
we  would  do  well  to  continue  reticent, 
for,  after  all,  one  cannot  accomplish  very 
startling  things  in  five  weeks.  But  here 
and  there  we  have  run  across  an  idea 
that  seems  to  work.  I  believe  we  three 
have  learned  more  than  the  boys."  The 
others  nodded  emphatically. 

"Well,"  continued  Major  Sartorius, 
"one  understands  more  by  seeing  than 
by  sitting  here  talking.  Let's  take  our 
visitor  in  turns  and  tell  him  of  our 
special  interests."    They  agreed  at  once. 

"You  do  the  honors  first.  Major,"  said 
Dr.  Nieman,  smiling. 

"Not  at  all,"  said  the  Major*  nhe 
school  takes  precedence." 

"Oh,  well,."  exclaimed  Dr.  Stark, 
laughing,  "toss  a  coin,  as  usual,  and 
have  it  over  with."  Whereupon  they  all 
laughed.  A  coin  was  produced,  and  the 
Major  won  the  doubtful  privilege,  after 
all. 

"Usual  army  luck,"  grinned  the  sculp- 
tor. "Well,  go  ahead,  and  don't  tell  him 
everything.     Leave  something  for  us." 

JtoTe  started  for  the  nearest  company 
^V  group.  "Quite  true,"  said  the 
Major  in  answer  to  my  question.  "Not 
one  of  us  is  the  head.  It  is  thoroughly 
a  coK>peration.  I  confess,  I  had  my 
doubts  at  first.  We  West  Point  products 
are  sometimes  a  little  too  sure  about 
things  concerning  which  we  have  had 
little  or  no  experience.  I  learned  in  a 
hurry  that  handling  boys  is  very  dif- 
ferent from  handling  men.  In  the  be- 
ginning Dr.  Nieman  gave  me  a  lecture 
on  boy  psychology,  and  I  didn't  believe 
half  of  what  he  said.  Then  he  went 
and  proved  it.  And  I  found,  to  my  sur- 
prise, that  there  is  more  difference  in 
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characteristics  and  outlook  between  a 
boy  of  sixteen  and  one  of  eighteen  tfmn 
between  eighteen  and  twenty-eight. J  I 
had  planned,  of  course,  to  make  this 
very  much  like  the  usual  army  training 
camp.  But  I  planned  without  Messrs. 
Nieman  and  Stark,  and,  as  the  regula- 
tions for  us  provide  that  a  majority 
rules,  they  outvoted  me  two  to  one  on 
several  cherished  matters." 
Y  We  strolled  through  the  nearest  com- 
pany village.  It  was  deserted.  Also  it 
was  quite  immaculate.  The  ground 
around  the  tents  was  in  perfect  order. 
We  examined  a  few  tents.  Each  cot 
was  in  order,  and  each  boy's  belongings. 
But  those  cots  were  certainly  not  regu- 
lation cots!  I  remarked  as  much,  and 
the  Major  grinned. 

"Those  cots,"  said  he,  "represent  the 
policy  evolved  by  Dr.  Nieman,  abetted 
by  some  of  the  engineering  folk.  Their 
principle  is  this:  We  wish  to  develop 
resourcefulness  and  initiative.  The 
usual  military  machine  applied  to  boys 
at  the  formative  age  tends  to  destroy 
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amazing  rapidity,  and  machine-like  pre- 
cision in  drill  is  not  especially  valuable 
with  lads  of  this  age,  though  I  once 
thought  differently.  Our  drill  does  not 
take  more  than  thirty  minutes  per  ^ay, 
though  there  was  a  little  more  in  the 
beginning.  You  see,  all  we  planned  to 
do  was  to  make  possible  a  fairly  pre- 
sentable evening  parade,  and  that  we 
have  done." 

"Where  did  you  get  your  non-coms?" 
I  asked. 

"We  chose  them  from  the  boys  as 
soon  as  any  showed  capacity,"  said  he. 
"Our  captains  and  lieutenants  are 
mostly  teachers,  physical  directors,  and 
Scoutmasters  who  *have  seen  service, 
and  who  also  know  a  lot  about  boys, 
rd  like  to  get  all  the  male  teachers  of 
boys  into  camps  of  this  kind.  Good 
both  for  the  men  and  the  boys.  In  this 
kind  of  camp  the  majority  of  officers 
should  be  school-men,  men  knowing 
boys,  who  have  had  army  training. 
Boys  differ  from  men,  and  so  should  be 
under  men  who  know  boys.  This  is 
something  that  many  army  folk  did  noty 


both.    So  this  general  rule  was  made — 

nothing  would  be  done  for  a  boy  that<J  realize  until  recentl^Hand  something  the 

he  could   do   for  himself,   nothing  pro-     folks     responsible     for     the     'Citizens' 


vided  for  him  that  he  could  readily 
make.  The  manual-training  experts 
said  that  with  canvas  and  boards  any 
sixteen-year-old  boy  could  make  a  satis- 
factory cot  in  about  forty-five  minutes. 
So  when  they  came  oui;  boys  were  given 
seven  feet  of  canvas  and  shown  the 
lumber-pile.  Also  they  were  given 
sketches  and  a  photographs-one  set  per 
squad,  each  squad  forming  a  tent 
group." 

That  accounted  for  the  cots!    Yet  they 
were  of  sturdy  design  and  ol^yiously  as 
comfortable  as  any  army  cot.^ 
"^  "They  had  to  put  up  their  own  tents 

first,"  continued  the  Major.  "Oh,  no; 
they  didn't  find  a  nice  camp  waiting  for 
them,  all  set  up.  When  the  boys  were 
assigned  to  their  companies  and  their 
companies  to  their  areas,  they  found  a 
pile  of  rolled-up  tents  and  a  pile  of  tent- 
poles.  There  were  some  almost  pain- 
fully humorous  incidents  when  the  boys 
were  getting  the  hang  of  those  tents. 
And  when  they  were  more  or  less  up 
there  was  an  inspection  by  yours  truly. 
In  the  usual  deadly,  cold,  blood-curdling 
army  fashion — you  know." 

"Yes,  I  know,"  was  my  sad  reply. 
Even  now  I  could  cheerfully  witness  the 
hanging  of  one  or  two  super-critical 
officers  who  made  life  a  burden  not  so 
very  long  ago. 

"So  some  tents  came  down,  but  in  a 
couple  of  hours  the  company  villages 
were  ready  for  their  citizens,  and  then 
they  got  to  cot-making.  The  Job  began 
right  after  breakfast.  By  noon  all  was 
complete — tents  up,  cots  made,  with 
blankets  correctly  folded  in  their  proper 
places." 

It  seemed  to  me  that  boys  would  take 
a  keen  interest  in  a  camp  they  had 
helped  make  themselves. 

"My  forte,"  continued  the  Major,  "is 
""Of  course  the  military  end  of  the  pro- 
gramme.    Well,   we   don't   have   much 
drill.      Boys    learn    such    things    with 


Camps'  probably  do  not  know  even  now, 
or  they  would  never  open  a  man's  camp 
to  lads  of  seventeen  and  sixteen.  I  need 
not  criticise.  I  had  to  be  taught  my- 
self."   He  laughed  a  little  ruefully. 

"Besides  the  drill,  the  only  other 
purely  military  feature  is  the  rifle 
work,"  continued  the  Major,  "excepting, 
of  course,  our  field  engineering,  which 
is  our  best  and  most  interesting  experi- 
ment. But  we  are  keen  for  the  rifle 
work.  We  use  the  Springfield  mostly, 
though  light-weight  boys  are  likely  to 
use  a  special  light-weight  gun—bolt  ac- 
tion, of  course.  Boys  pick  up  such 
things  with  singular  rapidity.  These 
five  weeks  have  given  us  a  large  num- 
ber of  really  excellent  marksmen." 


W" 


E  now  returned  to  the  headquar- 
ters, and  I  commented  on  its  at- 
tractiveness. "Yes,"  said  he,  "and  it 
was  designed  and  built  by  a  platoon  of 
Juvenile  engineers  in  about  five  days." 
When  I  showed  astonishment,  he 
laughed.  "Wait  till  you  have  seen  more 
of  their  work,"  said  he. 

I  was  now  turned  over  to  Dr.  Nieman, 
who  arose  promptly  and  led  me  to  a 
great  field  some  hundreds  of  yards 
away,  a  field  that  bordered  the  lake.  As 
we  approached  it  there  came  the  steady 
rattling  of  many  hammers. 

"The  Major  gave  me  an  outline  of 
your  principles,"  said  I,  "but  the  mili- 
tary part  of  the  programme  seemed  a 
little  scant." 

"Well,  why  shouldn't  it  be?"  ex-  ^ 
claimed  he.  "The  most  militaristic  na- 
tions of  Europe  knew  better  than  to 
make  automata  of  adolescent  boys.  But 
a  little  of  it  is  all  right— fine!  It  helps. 
Our  evening  parade,  with  its  flag  cere- 
mony, comes  to  mean  a  lot  to  a  boy. 
And  the  amount  of  drill  necessary  for 
that  performance  is  Just  enough — and 
no  more.  You  will  see.  And  now  for 
our  finest  work.    Behold!" 


18  January 

y  As  we  spoke  <wjb  passed  through  a  cur- 
tain of  trees  toHhe  edge  of  an  immense 
meadow,  over  which  hundreds  of  youths' 
in  khaki  were  scattered.  At  first  it  was 
Just  a  Jumble  of  moving  figures  and 
lumber.  Then  it  resolved  itself  into 
many  little  groups,  each  one  actively 
engaged  with  some  kind  of  structure. 
In  one  part  of  the  field  stood  several 
tripod  observation  towers,  and  two  or 
three  more  went  up  as  by  magic  as  I 
watched.  The  Doctor  nodded  at  my  ex- 
clamation. 

"Yes,"  said  he,  "I  believe  there  is  a 
match  between  regiments  A  and  C  in 
tower  construction  and  erecting,"  said 
he.  "The  best  company  of  A  against  the 
best  company  of  C.  Each  squad  makes 
a  tower  from  rough  materials— green 
timber  and  refuse  from  the  dump.  The 
record  time  for  a  thirty-foot  tower,  with 
platform,  railing,  and  ladder,  is,  I  be- 
lieve, thirty  minutes.  There  goes  an- 
other tower!"  He  squinted  his  eyes. 
"A  is  on  the  left.  They  have,  so  ftir, 
five  towers  to  three  of  C's.  Smart 
work!"    So  it  was.! 

Near  at  hand  were  two  larger  towers, 
made  after  the  same  fashion,  and  be- 
tween them  youths  were  swinging  an 
aerial  and  simultaneously  setting  up 
wireless  equipment  on  an  improvised 
platform  near  one  of  them. 

"Each  regiment  has  its  wireless 
fiends,"  said  the  Doctor.  "They  race 
each  other  getting  up  towers  and  aerials. 
Also  they  improvise  all  kinds  of  make- 
shifts when  we  have  a  war  game,"  he 
continued,  "and  of  course  are  in  touch 
with  Washington  every  now  and  then." 
We  began  wandering  about  the  field. 
Here  several  groups  were  putting  up 
frames  for  different  kinds  of  buildings. 
A  thirty-foot-wide  ravine  was  crossed  by 
a  veritable  multitude  of  foot-bridges  of 
all  possible  types. 

''"Those  bridges  are  very  familiar," 
said  I,  "and  some  of  them,  the  bow- 
string span,  for  instance,  not  easy  to 
make  of  green  timber.  It  must  take  a 
lot  of  teaching  and  a  big  staff  of  instruc- 
tors to  accomplish  such  work  in  so  short 
a  time!" 

"Not  at  all,"  said  the  Doctor,  em- 
phatically. "This  work  Justifies  what 
many  educational  psychologists  have 
been  claiming,  and  that  is,  that  this  par- 
ticular age  is  the  very  best  for  develop- 
ing a  constructive  capacity.  Boys  at 
this  time  have  a  real  impulse  toward 
building  things  and  putting  things  to- 
gether. Why  not  utilize  it?  I  have 
found  by  tests  that  it  is  infinitely  easier 
to  teach  engineering  of  this  kind  to 
boys  of  this  age  than  to  men  of  twenty- 
one."      ^ 

"And  as  to  teaching,"  he  continued, 
"they  need  precious  little — if  you  make 
a  point  of  not  giving  it  to  them.  That 
is  part  of  our  game.  It  quite  horrified 
my  good  friend  the  Major  at  first  when 
he  found  we  were  not  going  to  stand 
over  these  youngsters  and  merely  order 
them  to  do  this  and  that,  and  so  do  all 
this  work  mechanically.  No,  sir.  We 
sometimes  showed  them  models,  some- 
times  photographs   or   sketches,   some- 
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A  SO-FOOT  BOWSTRING  SPAN  MADE  FROM  ROUGH  STUFF  BY  A  SQUAD  OF  16-TEAR4)LD  BOTS— PROOF  THAT  THIS  CAN  BE  DONE 


times  all  three,  and  then  told  them  to 
go  to  it.  They  had  to  make  all  kinds 
of  things  out  of  any  material  they  could 
get — boards  from  the  dump,  green  trees 
from  the  woods,  and  so  on.  We  gave 
them  the  tools,  and  not  too  many  of 
them.  Do  you  see  the  result?  Is  not 
this  performance  certain  to  aid  very 
directly  in  developing  resourcefulness 
and  initiative?  Just  as  putting  up  their 
tents  and  manufacturing  their  cots  be- 
gan it." 

"And  yet  you  seem  to  accomplish  this 
development  of  individual  resourceful- 
ness without  losing  control  or  disci- 
pline," I  commented,  for  the  hundreds 
of  boys  were  obviously  keeping  steadily 
at  their  work,  with  no  unnecessary 
noise  or  skylarking. 

"Certainly  we  keep  good  discipline," 
declared  the  Doctor.  "As  a  part  of  our 
teaching  of  citizenship,  at  the  very  be- 
ginning we  showed  unmistakably  the 
necessary  connection  between  co-opera- 
tion, law  and  order,  and  personal  lib- 
erty, and  by  the  last,  of  course,  we  mean 
^  the  liberty  to  do  things  that  are  worth 
while,  for  our  benefit  or  pleasure,  that 
do  not  interfere  with  the  benelit  and 
pleasure  of  others.  They  soon  realized 
that  such  laws  and  regulations  as  we 
have  are  but  rules  of  the  game,  making 
efTective  co-operation  possible!  After  all, 
it  is  all  very  simple — that  is,  to  all  but 
the  sentimental  radicals,  who  are  not 
interested  in  reasons,  but  only  in  feel- 
ings, and  usually,  to  tell  the  truth,  in 
feelings  aroused  because  they  cannot  fol- 
low the  dictates  of  all  their  emotions." 

Passing  through  the  field,  we  reached 
the  shore,  and  tbere  beheld  a  number 
of  piers  of  various  kinds  extending  into 
the  water,  most  of  them  being  adapta- 
tions of  the  foot-bridges  seen  in  the 
ravine. 

"Naturally,    the   boys   wanted    diving 


piers,"  said  the  Doctor,"  and  of  course 
we  provided  no  piers  of  any  kind.  So 
they  just  built  their  own  piers.  Do  you 
see  what  we  are  working  at?" 

It  was  only  too  obvious,  and  I  had 
nothing  but  rather  amazed  compliments 
for  the  Doctor. 

About  this  time  a  clear-voiced  bugle 
blew.  Others  promptly  took  it  up,  and 
before  I  knew  it  the  scattered  squads 
merged  into  companies  and  the  com- 
panies marched  away,  we  following. 
Before  long  came  the  bugles  again,  and 
suddenly  my  whole  digestive  apparatus 
longed  for  the  beans  and  the  bacon 
sandwiches  of  ancient  memory!  It  was 
that  kind  of  bugle-call,  you  know. 

A  NEAR-BY  company  village  showed 
the  boys  filing  into  the  mess  tent. 
"Guess  1*11  give  you  another  experience," 
said  the  Doctor.  That  company  com- 
mander was  most  hospitable.  Certainly 
he  would  dig  me  up  a  mess  kit  and  sit 
me  with  his  boys — provided  I  preferred 
the  boys'  to  the  officers'  mess,  which 
were  exactly  alike,  only  the  latter  was 
a  little  more  civilized.  So  I  was  given 
a  complete  outfit  and  put  in  charge  of  a 
strapping  corporal — aged  seventeen,  and 
come  a  thousand  miles,  so  he  told  me,  to 
this  camp. 

Just  like  old  times!  There  was  the 
same  old  line  for  grub,  but  the  grub 
was  mighty  fine  grub,  excellent  in  qual- 
ity and  bounteous,  and  everything  clean 
beyond  criticism.  I  made  some  such  re- 
mark to  my  friend  the  corporal.  "Huh!" 
said  he,  "you  can  bet  those  K.P.'s  keep 
things  clean!  The  fellows  get  that  job 
in  turns,  and  the  outfit  gets  a  gosh-awful 
inspection  every  now  and  then,  and  they 
keep  a  score,  and  companies  that  get 
inspection  points  have  to  provide  K.P.'s 
to  work  in  the  kitchens  of  some  other 
company!      Isn't    that    tlie    dog-gonest 


idea?  Do  you  see  that  skinny  K.P.  over 
there?  Sure,  the  one  with  the  carrot 
hair.  Well,  he  comes  from  D  Company. 
They  got  6  points  in  two  days.  We 
didn't  get  any.  Can't  get  anything  on 
us,  though  they  come  around  with 
microscopes — almost!"  The  corporal's 
pride  in  his  company's  record  is  inde- 
scribable. 

The  table  talk  was  healthily  noisy, 
full  of  fun,  of  boyish  "kidding,"  and  of 
all  that  kind  of  joyous  badinage  that 
helps  a  boy  get  rid  of  his  unsocial  pecu- 
liarities and  to  gain  a  good  temper  as 
well  as  a  power  to  take  a  joke  with  a 
laugh.  I  might  add,  too,  that  it  was  no 
little  satisfaction  to  note  that  the  con- 
versation was  invariably  clean  and  that 
there  was  no  profanity.  I  frankly  asked 
the  corporal  how  they  managed  that. 

"Ho,"  declared  he,  wagging  his  head, 
"any  buddy  that  talks  smut  here  sure 
gets  educated!  A  lot  got  educated  the 
first  week.  The  Major  did  it.  He  began 
it.  No  namby-pamby  talks,  but  he-man 
stuff.  We  aren't  much  on  swearing 
either.  You  see,  the  officers  don't,  and 
we  fellows  like  to  copy  our  officers.  Our 
captain  don't  like  it— swearin*.  That's 
different  from  just  cussin',  you  know. 
He  don't  like  swearin',  and  what  he 
don't  like— well,  we  don't  like  either. 
You  see,  he's  no  end  of  a  corking  fellow." 

Well,  to  tell  the  truth— and  I  didn't 
tell  it  out  loud  either— this  wasn't  like 
any  army  camp  or  mess  of  my  experi- 
ence. 

Mess  over,  each  boy  washed  his  kit 
and  washed  it  well,  and  then  placed  it 
on  a  long  rack  under  his  number. 

"They  dry  in  the  air,  you  see,"  ex- 
plained the  corporal,  "and  of  course  it 
gives  those  birds  something  more  to  in- 
spect." He  gave  his  own  kit  a  terrify- 
ing squint,  examining  every  corner, 
then  hung  it  in  place  and  offered  to  take 
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mine  to  his  captain.  "So  long/'  said 
he,  hospitably.    "Come  again." 

"What  did  you  learn  at  mess?"  asked 
the  Major  a  little  while  afterwards,  when 
I  joined  the  three  leaders  in  their  bun- 
galow. 

"Learned  a  lot,  Major,"  said  I,  "and, 
in  particular,  that  it  is  possible  to  have 
a  big  camp  of  young  fellows  and  to  have 
it  thoroughly  decent  and  clean  in  its 
talk.  It's  fine.  But  don't  you  feel  it  Is 
a  little  unnatural,  Major?" 

"Unusual,  I'm  sorry  to  say,"  he  re- 
plied; "but  not  unnatural.  Boys  are 
naturally  decent,  but,  just  as  one  would 
expect,  they  tend  to  Imitate  the  men 
with  whom  they  come  in  contact.  Ob- 
jectionable men  are  almost  always  the 
noisy  ones,  therefore  the  most  conspicu- 
ous, and  therefore  the  ones  most  likely 
to  be  Imitated  by  Iwys.  That  is  more 
boy  psychology.  The  Doctor  here  ex- 
plained it  all  long  before  the  camp 
opened.  I  find  he  is  right.  Our  men  are 
decent  and  clean.  Therefore  the  boys 
are,  or  become  so.  It  works.  It  is  a 
success.  I  think  we  are  developing 
something  worth  while."   * 

"You  may  be  certain  of  it,"  I  ex- 
claimed, with  enthusiasm. 

"Well,  weVe  not  through  with  you 
yet,"  said  the  Major,  gratified.  "Dr. 
Stark  may  have  something  to  show  you. 
He  gets  most  of  his  innings  early  in  the 
morning  and  later  on  in  the  afternoon. 
Your  turn,  Doctor." 

«^oME  In  here  first,  and  I'll  show  you 
\_j something,"  said  the  Doctor,  going 
into  an  adjoining  office.  Here  were 
many  small  drawers  of  index  cards.  He 
pulled  a  drawer  and  took  out  a  card  at 
random.  "Here,"  said  he,  "is  the  physi- 
cal record  of  Private  Elbert  Jones,  of 
Duluth,  Minnesota.  No  faults  noted  by 
the  medicos.  And  here  are  his  physical 
measurements." 

"Aren't  physical  measurements  al- 
most worthless?"  I  asked,  disappointed. 
"I  fear  I  have  a  real  prejudice  against 
them  as  far  as  their  doing  any  possible 
good  to  the  individual  boy  is  concerned. 
When  you  have  them,  what  do  they 
mean?  How  can  you  tell  whether  a 
boy's  measurements  are  what  they 
should  be  or  not?  Well,  I  suppose  you 
do  the  usual  thing,  and  compare  them 
with  the  average  measurements,  and 
say  that  a  boy  who  is  so  old  and  so 
tall  should  weigh  about  so  much  and 
have  certain  measurements  to  corre- 
spond with  his  age  and  height.  Most 
schools  do  that  very  thing.  And  yet, 
my  dear  Doctor,  why  should  a  boy  have 
a  certain  approximate  weight  when  he 
has  a  certain  age  and  height?  Perhapsy 
he  resembles  a  very  slender  father,  and 
so  is  ten  per  cent  or  more  below  the 
average  in  weight.  Does  that  mean  he 
has  malnutrition  or  something  else 
malign?  Not  at  all.  It  is  as  normal 
for  some  to  be  slender  and  others  to  1 »» 
stocky  as  for  still  others  to  approach 
the  general  average.  There  is  no  earthly 
reason  why  only  the  'average'  type  of 
build  should  be  considered  the  healthy 
one," 
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The  Doctor  looked  at  me  gravely  and 
said  nothing,  so  I  continued  my  tirade. 

"I  suppose,  before  they  go  home,  that 
you  measure  them  all  again.  You  find 
that  some  measurements  have  increased, 
and  you  doubtless  note  them  all  down 
as  gains.  How  do  you  know  they  are 
real  gains,  and  not  merely  increases  due 
to  normal  growth?  Yet  that  is  what 
many  schools  do,  note  growth  increases 
and  term  them  'gains.' " 

Dr.  Stark  laughed  very  heartily. 
"Thank  you,"  said  he.  "I  never  before 
heard  so  concise  a  summary  of  the  ob- 
jections to  the  usual  kind  of  measuring. 
Well,  first  of  all,  we  do  not  believe  the 
average  type  to  be  the  only  proper  one. 
Not  at  all.  We  say  that  if  a  boy  is  in 
good  health,  and  not  of  the  abominable 
purely  'fat*  type,  then  his  weight  is  cor- 
rect, no  matter  what  it  is.  We  do  be- 
lieve it  is  normal  for  some  to  be  very 
slender  and  others  to  l)e  very  stocky, 
with  all  gradations  between.  But  we  do 
demand  that  a  boy  be  well-developed  for\ 
his  ti/pc  of  build r 

"Rational  enough;  but  how  do  you 
work  it?"  I  asked. 

"Simply  enough,"  said  he.  "Look, 
here  are  this  boy's  measurements.  You 
see  his  height  is  68  inches  and  his 
weight  135.  Here  are  his  various  girths, 
and  so  on.  Underneath  them  are  proper 
measurements  for  boys  of  his  height 
and  weight.  So,  you  see,  he  is  judged 
according  to  his  natural  type  of  build. 
And  as  he  goes  above  or  below  the 
standard  points  are  added  to,  or  sub- 
tracted from.  100.  This  boy  has  85,  hav- 
ing lost  10  on  chest  expansion  and  5  on 
shoulder  girth.  That  means  something 
very  definite  to  that  boy.  He  will  do 
his  Individual  exercises  in  order  to  get 
rid  of  his  minus  quantities,  achieve  his 
hundred,  or  better.  Some  go  much  bet- 
ter." 

"W^ell,  that  is  first  class."  said  I.  "But 
how  can  you  report  gains,  as  different 
from  normal  growth  increases?" 

"Simply  enough.  A  little  time  goes 
by.  The  boy  is  a  little  taller  and  a 
little  heavier.  All  right.  Up  go  the  re- 
quirements to  make  as  good  a  score  as 
he  made  first.  He  must  increase  nor- 
mally all  over  to  retain  his  first  score. 
If  he  gets  a  higher  score,  then  he  has 
really  improved.  The  highest  physical 
honor  this  camp  gives  is  for  percentage 
of  physical  improvement,  though  we 
give  a  fine  one  for  physical  perfection 
too.  Now  all  this,  you  see,  is  individual 
work.  Mass  calisthenics  are  useful,  but 
not  enough  for  boys  still  In  the  flexible 
age,  when  a  little  individual  work  can 
ni^an  so  much." 

I  was  surprised  to  find  any  individual 

irk  at  all  in  the  camp,  and  said  so. 

"It  is  an  essential  part  of  the  game," 
.said  he,  "and  is  given  an  extra  appeal 
by  being  put  on  a  competitive  basis. 
They  compete  for  improvement  and  fine 
physique  by  individuals  and  by  com- 
panies. That  is  one  part  of  our  work. 
Another  Is  mass  calisthenics.  There  is 
just  a  touch  of  this,  but  it  has  a  psycho- 
logical value  outside  of  the  merely 
physical.     It  Is  disciplinary  in  a  fine 


way  too.  Besides  this,  we  have  as  many 
outdoor  games  and  sports  as  facilities 
and  schedule  permit.  We  cannot  do  a 
lot  in  five  weeks,  but  we  do  what  is  pos- 
sible. As  our  mornings  are  given  to 
specific  training,  such  as  engineering, 
map-making,  signaling,  first  aid,  sanita- 
tion, and  the  like,  so  much  of  the  after- 
noon is  given  to  physical  training, 
largely  under  the  guise  of  games  and 
sports.  At  4:30  comes  the  grand  swim, 
and  those  who  cannot  swim  are  taught 
at  all  speed.  From  the  swim  almost  to 
mess  the  boys  have  the  time  largely  at 
their  own  disposal,  and  they  are  very- 
likely  then  to  take  up  specialties,  such 
as  wireless  and  the  like.  Then  comes  a 
few  minutes  of  drill,  just  before  mess, 
ending  with  a  parade.  After  mess  lib- 
erty''for  individual  interests;  then  we 
have  frequent  'movies'  of  a  carefully 
selected  type  and  talks  concerning 
things  jvorth  while  knowing.  Taps  at 
nine."  J 

"I  suppose  you  use  those  talks  for 
teaching  sex  hygiene  sometimes." 

Dr.  Stark's  face  promptly  clouded. 
"I  am  not  strong  for  this  indiscriminate 
lecturing  on  sex  hygiene.  It  is  a  delu- 
sion to  think  that  a  knowledge  of  so- 
called  'facts'  will  aid  in  giving  a  boy 
moral  character.  In  fact,  it  is  largely 
arrant  nonsense,  promulgated  by  fad- 
dists who  know  nothing  of  boy  psy- 
chology. A  thief  knows  all  the  'facts' 
against  stealing  and  the  drunkard 
knows  all  the  'facts'  against  drinking, 
and  the  one  will  steal  and  the  other 
thieve  until  their  ideals  change.  Give 
a  boy  proper  ideals,  and  you  won't  have 
to  worry  about  sex  hygiene.  Ideals. 
They  are  what  count  most,  itnd  a  lot  of 
us  sit  up  nights  endeavoring  to  devise 
methods  that  will  give  our  boys  so  high 
an  idealism  that  clean  living  and  think- 
ing just  follow  naturally.  With  older 
men,  yes,  you  can  lecture  them  in 
groups.  -With  boys,  no.  It  is  more  of 
an  individual  affair,  and  sometimes  ob- 
viously has  to  be  done.  But  with  the 
mass  of  boys — ideals.  That's  the  secret 
— ideals." 

I  SPENT  the  afternoon,  then,  with  Dr. 
Stark,  who  showed  me  all  the  many 
fine  games  and  sports  going  on  through- 
out the  camp,  and  I  saw  the  lake 
churned  to  foam  when  company  by  com- 
pany the  youngsters  hurled  themselves 
into  the  clear  waters.  And  then  I 
was  shown  a  variety  of  things  men- 
tioned by  the  Doctor,  and  finally  I  ended 
on  the  para'de-ground,  saw  a  very 
snappy  drill  and  a  most  beautiful  eve- 
ning parade,  aided  by  an  excellent  band. 
There  are  few  ceremonies  so  beautiful 
or  appealing,  from  the  marching  and 
countermarching  of  the  band  to  the 
coming  down  of  the  flag  and  the  final 
marching  by  of  the  companies.  And  my 
time  was  at  an  end.  With  mess  calls 
ringing  cheerily  in  my  ears  the  ancient 
flivver  hurried  me  away  for  the  ten 
miles  to  the  diminutive  station,  where, 
in  good  time,  came  a  train  to  take  me 
regretfully  away  to  stuffy  cities  and  in- 
different humanity. 
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BRAZILIAN     TIDAL     STORM 

PICTURES     FROM     AN     OUTLOOK     READER 

VIEW  ON  THE  AVENIDA 
BEIRA-MAR,  ONE  OF 
THE  MOST  BEAUTIFUL 
DRIVES  IN  THE  WORLD. 
DURING  THE  "RESACA" 
OR  TIDAL,  STORM 

This    storm    occurs    at    Rto    de 

Janeiro  every  Ave  or  six  years, 

our   informant    says,    and   often 

causes  heavy  damage 
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IN   THE    WILD    WEST    WITH    ROOSEVELT' 


AMONG  the  younger  American 
writers  the  name  of  Hermann 
Hagedorn  is  rapidly  coming  into 
the  front  rank.  He  has  written  delight- 
ful poetry — not  verse,  but  very  true 
poetry— as  readers  of  The  Outlook  have 
reason  to  know;  he  has  tried  his  hand 
at  least  at  one  novel;  and  now  he  is 
welcomed  among  the  company  of  his- 
torians by  three  eminent  historical 
authorities  of  the  United  States:  Pro- 
fessor William  A.  Dunning,  of  Columbia 
University;  Professor  Albert  Bushnell 
Hart,  of  Harvard;  and  President  John 
Grier  Hibben,  of  Princeton. 

How  all  this  happened  is  a  rather  in- 
teresting story,  and  I  propose  to  tell  it 
even  at  the  risk  of  seeming  "to  invade 
the  sphere  of  private  life/'  because  it 
discloses  the  sources  of  that  remarkable 
and  energizing  "influence  which  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt  brought  to  play— spon- 
taenously,  naturally,  unconsciously— 
upon  the  life  and  spirit  of  younger  men. 
This  I  have  always  thought  was  one  of 
his  finest  traits  and  accomplishments, 
although  to  speak  of  this  influence  as 
an  accomplishment  is  a  misnomer.  For 
Roosevelt,  I  am  convinced,  never  delib- 
erately set  out  to  exert  "a  good  influ- 
ence" on  anybody.  He  never  said  to 
himself,  "Go  to!  I  will  inspire  this 
youth  to  right  living  and  high  think- 
ing." It  would  be  as  reasonable  to  im- 
agine the  sun  saying.  "Go  to!  I  will 
shine  upon  a  chilly  world,"  or  the  south- 
west sea-breeze  of  Long  Island  musing, 
"Go  to!  I  will  fan  a  parched  and  pant- 
ing shore."  Possibly  these  analogies 
may  seem  a  little  strained  to  some  read- 
ers. But  those  who  actually  felt  the 
warmth  of  Roosevelt's  sunniness  and 
the  refreshment  of  his  breeziness  will 
know  what  I  mean. 

Well,  then,  Hagedorn  made  his  mark 
at  Harvard,  where  he  was  graduated  in 
1907.  His  class  poem,  "The  Troop  of 
the  Guard,"  received  the  unusual  dis- 
tinction among  such  compositions  of 
obtaining  popular  reading  and  popuVar 
applause.  But  his  art  is  the  kind,  like 
John  Masefield's,  that  feeds  on  life 
rather  than  on  letters.  And  so  he  was 
drawn  to  Roosevelt  as  a  vivid  and  stir- 
ring phenomenon  of  American  life.  On 
the  other  hand,  Roosevelt,  who  was 
deeply  read  in  poetry  and  who  never 
forgot  his  Alma  Mater,  although  he 
never  talked  much  about  her,  was  inter- 
ested in  Hagedorn  as  a  phenomenon  of 
Harvard  education.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances it  was  not  difficult  to  bring 
the  two  men  together.  And  so  in  May, 
1916,  it  happened  that  it  was  my  privi- 
lege to  take  Hagedorn  to  Sagamore  Hill, 
and  there  the  two  men  met  over  the 
luncheon  table— the  middle-aged  ex- 
President  who  had  been  a  cow-puncher 
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and  the  young  poet  who  was  to  become 
a  historian.  They  "took"  to  each  other 
at  once,  and  each  talked  with  me  about 
the  meeting  afterwards.  Their  conver- 
sation was  about  poetry,  politics,  pa- 
triotism, polo,  Pan-Americanism,  pre- 
paratory schools,  and  all  sorts  of  other 
things  from  a  to  izzard.  The  poet  was 
delighted  to  find  a  robust  American  who 
was  alleged  to  carry  a  "big  stick"  and 
who  yet  could  quote  Keats  with  ac- 
curacy and  affection;  the  ex-cattle- 
ranger  was  delighted  to  find  a  poet  to 
whom  a  cowboy  was  as  truly  a  part  of 
the  great  poem  of  life  as  a  primrose  by 
a  river's  brim.  Roosevelt  did  not  live 
to  read  Hagedorn's  "Medora  Nights,"  a 
group  of  poems  which  first  appeared,  I 
may  add  in  passing,  in  The  Outlook,  but 
if  he  had  he  might  perhaps  have  had 
the  pleasure  of  realizing  that  that  lunch- 
eon talk  inspired  such  lines  as  these: 

It    rains  here  when  it   rains  an*  it's 
hot  here  when  it's  hot, 

The  real  folks  is  real  folks  which  city 
folks  is  nof^ 


The  dark  is  as  the  dark  was  before 

the  stars  was  made; 
The    sun    is   as   the    sun   was   before 

God  thought  of  shade; 
.\i>'  the  prairie  an*  the  butte-tops  an* 

the  long  winds  when  they  blow, 
Is  like  the  things  what  Adam  knew 

on  his  birthday,  long  ago. 

"It  was  Mr.  Roosevelt  himself,"  says 
Mr.  Hagedorn,  "who  gave  me  the  im- 
pulse to  write  this  book,  and  it  was  the 
letters  of  introduction  which  he  wrote 
early  in  1918  which  made  it  possible  for 
me  to  secure  the  friendly  interest  of  the 
men  who  knew  most  about  his  life  on 
the  ranch  and  the  range.  'If  you  want 
to  know  what  I  was  like  when  I  bad 
bark  on,'  he  said,  'you  ought  to  talk  to 
Bill  Sewall  and  Merrifleld  and  Sylvane 
Ferris  and  his  brother  Joe.' " 

After  Roosevelt's  death  came  Hage- 
dorn's opportunity;  the  Roosevelt  Me- 
morial Association  was  founded,  and  he 
became  its  Executive  Secretary;  and 
under  the  auspices  of  that  Association 
he  went  into  why  was  once  the  "Wild 
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West"  country  and  traversed  the  Bad 
Lands,  the  mauvuises  terres  of  the  early 
French  explorers,  in  which  Roosevelt, 
with  headquarters  at  the  little  Dakota 
hamlet  of  Medora,  had  lived,  hunted, 
ranged,  adventured,  and  fought  for  law 
and  order  nearly  thirty-flve  years  before. 
*The  letters  Roosevelt  had  given  me," 
says  Hagedom,  "unsealed  the  lips  of  the 
men  who  for  thirty-flve  years  had 
steadily  refused  to  reveal  to  'newspaper 
fellers'  the  intimate  story  of  the  roman- 
tic life  they  had  shared  with  the  man 
who  became  President  of  the  United 
States.  From  Dickinson,  North  Dakota, 
came  Sylvane  Ferris;  from  Terry,  Mon- 
tana, came  'Joe'  Ferris;  from  Somers, 
Montana,  came  'Biir  Merrifleld;  and,  on 
their  old  stamping  ground  along  the 
Little  Missouri,  unfolded,  bit  by  bit,  the 
four  years  of  Roosevelt's  active  ranch- 
ing life.  ...  On  the  ruins  of  the  Maltese 
Cross  cabin  and  under  the  murmuring 
cottonwoods  at  Elkhorn  they  spun  their 
joyous  yarns.  Apart  from  what  they 
had  to  tell,  it  was  worth  traveling  two- 
thirds  across  the  continent  to  come  to 
know  these  flgures  of  an  heroic  age.  .  .  . 

"In  the  course  of  this  most  grateful 
of  labors  I  have  myself  come  to  know 
something  of  the  life  that  Roosevelt 
knew  thirty-flve  years  ago — the  hot 
desolation  of  noon  in  the  scarred  butte 
country;  the  magic  of  dawn  and  dusk 
when  the  long  -shadows  crept  across  the 
coulees  and  woke  them  to  unexpected 
beauty;  the  solitude  of  the  prairies  that 
liave  the  vastness  without  the  malig- 
nancy of  the  sea.  I  have  come  to  know 
the' thrill  and  the  dust  and  the  cattle 
odors  of  the  round-up;  the  warm  com- 
panionship of  the  ranchman's  dinner 
table;  such  profanity  as  I  never  expect 
to  hear  again;  singing  and  yarns  and 
hints  of  the  tragedy  of  prairie  women; 
and,  at  the  height  of  a  barbecue,  the 
appalling  intrusion  of  death.  I  have 
felt  in  all  its  potency  the  spell  which 
the  'short  grass  country'  cast  over  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt;  and  I  cannot  hear  the 
word  Dakota  without  feeling  a  stirring 
in  my  blood." 

These  experiences  and  <these  pictures 
of  a  bygone  phase  of  American  life 
Hagedom  has  woven  into  a  dramatic 
but  calmly  flowing  narrative  of  absorb- 
ing interest.  The  literary  skill  with 
which  this  is  done  is  unobtrusive,  but 
of  the  highest  quality.  The  book  is  not 
a  biography;  it  is  not  a  eulogium;  it  is 
a  vivid  but  perfectly  natural  moving 
picture  of  the  Wild  West  in  which  the 
figure  of  Theodore  Roosevelt  weaves  in 
and  out,  although  he  is  by  no  means  the 
only  figure  in  the  picture  of  deep  human 
interest. 

One  of  the  earmarks  of  Hagedom 's 
skill  is  that  as  he  unfolds  the  tale  he 
rarely  comments  or  explains  or  inter- 
prets. He  lets  the  actors  tell  their  own 
story  and  make  their  own  impression. 
To  illustrate  what  I  mean  let  me  quote 
three  incidents  of  the  scores  which  the 
book  contains. 

The  first  is  of  Hell-Roartng  Bill 
Jones: 
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It  was  there  tiiat  he  came  to  know 
Hell-Iioaring  Bill  Jones.  Bill  Jones 
was  a  personage  in  the  Bad  Lands. 
He  was,  in  fact,  more  than  that.  He 
was  (like  Roosevelt  himself)  one  of 
those  rare  beings  who  attain  mythi- 
cal proportions  even  in  their  lifetime 
and  draw  about  themselves  the  leg- 
end ry  of  their  generation.  Bill  Jones 
was  the  type  and  symbol  of  the  care- 
free negation  of  moral  standards  in 
the  wild  little  towns  of  the  frontier, 
and  men  talked  of  him  with  an  awe 
which  they  scarcely  exhibited  toward 
any  symbol  of  virtue  and  sobriety. 
He  said  things  and  he  did  things 
which  even  a  tolerant  observer,  hard- 
ened to  the  aspect  of  life's  seamy 
side,  might  have  felt  Impelled  to  call 
depraved,  and  yel  Bill  Jones  himself 
was  not  depraved.  He  was,  like  the 
community  in  which  he  lived,  "free 
an'  easy."  Morality  meant  no  more  to 
him  than  grammar.  He  outraged  the 
one  as  he  outraged  the  other,  with- 
out malice  and  without  any  sense  of 
fundamental  difference  between  him- 
self and  those  who  preferred  to  do 
neither. 

The  air  was  full  of  tales  of  his 
extraordinary  doings,  for  he  was  a 
fighter  with  pistols  and  with  flats  and 
had  an  ability  as  a  -butter"  which 
was  all  his  own  and  which  he  used 
with  deadly  effect.  What  hl.s  history 
had  been  was  a  secret  which  he 
illuminated  only  fitfully.  It  was  ru- 
mored that  he  had  been  bom  in  Ire- 
land of  rather  good  stock,  and  in  the 
course  of  an  argument  with  an  uncle 
of  his  with  whom  he  live<l  had 
knocked  the  uncle  down.  Whether 
he  had  killed  him,  the  rumors  failed 
to  tell,  but  the  fact  that  Bill  Jones 
had  found  it  necessary  "to  dust"  to 
America,  under  an  assumed  name, 
suggested  seevral  thinga  Being  in- 
clined to  violence,  he  naturally 
drifted  to  that  part  of  the  country 
where  violence  seemed  to  be  least 
likely  to  have  serious  consequences. 
By  a  comic  paradox,  he  Joined  the 
police  force  of  Bismarck.  He  casu- 
ally mentioned  the. fact  one  day  to 
Roosevelt,  remarking  that  he  had  left 
the  force  because  he  "beat  the  Mayor 
over  the  head  with  his  gun  one  day." 

"The  Mayor,  he  didn't  mind  it,"  he 
added,  "but  the  Superintendent  of 
Police  guessed  I'd  better  resign." 

He  was  a  striking-looking  creature, 
a  man  who  could  turn  d*-eams  into 
nightmares,  merely  by  his  presence 
in  them.  He  was  rather  short  of 
stature,  but  stocky  and  powerfully 
built,  with  a  tremendous  chest  and 
long,  apelike  arms,  hung  on  a  giant's 
shoulders.  The  neck  was  a  brute's, 
and  the  square  protruding  jaw  was  in 
keeping  with  it.  His  lips  were  thin, 
his  nose  was  hooked  like  a  pirate's, 
and  his  keen  black  eyes  gleamed  from 
under  the  bushy  black  eyebrows  like 
a  grizzly's  from  a  cave.  He  was  not 
a  thing  of  beauty,  but,  at  the  back  of 
his  unflinching  gaze,  humor  in  some 
spritely  and  satanic  shape  was  al- 
ways disporting  it.«!ielf,  and  there  was. 
as  Lincoln  Lang  de.scrtbed  it,  "a  cer- 
tain built-in  look  of  drollery  in  his 
face,"  which  made  one  forget  its 
hardness. 

He  was  feared  and,  strange  to  say, 
he  was  loved  by  the  very  men  who 
feared  him.     For  he  was  genial,  and 
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he  could  build  a  yam  that  had  the 
architectural  completeness  of  a  tur- 
reted  castle,  created  out  of  smoke  by 
some  imaginative  minstrel  of  helL 
His  language  on  all  occasions  was  so 
fresh  and  startling  that  men  had  a 
way  of  following  him  about  just  to 
gather  up  the  poppies  and  the  night- 
shade of  his  exuberant  conversation. 

As  Will  Dow  later  remarked  about 
him,  he  was  "an  awfully  good  man 
to  have  on  your  side  if  there  was  any 
sassiuMT  to  be  done." 

Roosevelt  was  not  one  of  those  who 
fed  on  the  malodorous  stories  which 
had  j?ained  for  their  author  the  fur- 
ther sobriquet  of  "Foul-mouthed 
Bill;"  but  he  rather  liked  Bill  Jones. 
It  happened  one  day.  in  the  Cowboy 
office,  that  June,  that  the  genial 
reprobate  was  holding  forth  In  his 
best  vein  to  an  admiring  group  of 
cowpunchers. 

Roosevelt,  who  was  inclined  to  be 
reserved  in  the  company  of  his  new 
associates,  endured  the  flow  of  inde- 
scribable English  as  long  as  he  could. 
Then,  suddenly,  in  a  pause,  when  the 
approvinif  laughter  had  subsided,  he 
began  slowly  to  "skin  his  teeth." 

"Bill  Jones."  he  said,  looking 
straight  Into  the  saturnine  face,  and 
speaking:  in  a  low,  quiet  voice,  "I 
can't  tell  why  In  the  world  I  like  you. 
for  you're  the  nastiest-talking  man 
I  ever  heard."     • 

Bill  Jones's  hand  fell  on  his  "six- 
shooter."  The  cowpunchers,  knowinj? 
their  man.  expected  shooting.  But 
Bill  Jones  did  not  shoot  For  an  in- 
stant the  silence  in  the  room  was 
absolute.  Gradually  a  sheepish  look 
crept  around  the  enormous  and  alto- 
gether hideous  mouth  of  Hill  Jone.s. 
"I  don't  belong  to  your  outflt,  Mr. 
Roosevelt,"  he  said,  "and  I'm  not  be- 
holden to  you  for  anything.  All  the 
same.  I  don't  mind  saying  that  mebbe 
I've  been  a  little  too  free  with  my 
mouth." 

They  became  friends  from  that  day. 

Roosevelt  was  a  most  delightful  table 
talker.  Any  meal,  however  elaborate, 
however  simple,  was  sure  to  be  en- 
livened by  his  presence.  He  had  a 
wholesome  appetite  but  he  was  not  ex- 
acting about  his*  food— talk  was  the 
pi^ce  de  resistance  of  his  bill  of  fare, 
and  he  took  care  to  surround  himself 
with  men  who  could  carry  on  worth- 
while talk.  This  was  true  of  his  life  in 
the  White  House;  it  was  true  of  his 
ranching  life  when  he  was  less  than 
thirty  years  old: 

At  the  Maltese  Cross  there  was  a 
steady  stream  of  callers.  One  of 
them,  a  hawk-eyed,  hawk-nosed  cow- 
puncher  named  -Nitch"  Kendley.  who 
was  one  of  the  first  settlers  In  the  re- 
gion, arrived  one  day  when  Roosevelt 
was  alone. 

"Come  on  in."  said  Roosevelt,  "and 
we'll  have  some  dinner.  I  can't  bake 
biscuits,  but  I  can  cook  meat.  If  you 
can  make  the  biscuits,  go  ahead,  and 
I  will  see  what  I  can  do  for  the  re.st 
of  the  dinner." 

So  "Nltch"  made  the  biscuits  and 
put  them  in  the  oven,  and  Roosevelt 
cut  what  was  left  of  a  saddle  of  veni- 
son and  put  it  in  a  pan  to  fry.  Then 
the  uvo  cooks  went  outdoors,  for  the 
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cabin  was  small  and  the  weather  was 
hot. 

Roosevelt  begran  to  talk,  whereupon 
"Nitch,"  who  had  Ideas  of  his  ovm, 
began  to  talk  also  with  a  fluency 
which  was  not  customary,  for  he  was 
naturally  a  taciturn  man.  They  both 
forgrot  the  dinner.  "Nitch**  never 
knew  how  long  they  talked. 

They  were  brought  back  into  the 
world  of  facts  by  a  smell  of  burning:. 
The  cabin  was  filled  with  smoke,  and 
••you  could  not,"  as  •'Nltch'*  subse- 
quently remarked,  ••have  told  your 
wife  from  your  mother-in-law  three 
feet  away.".  On  investigation  it 
proved  that  ••Nitch*s"  biscuits  and 
Roosevelt's  meat  were  burned  to  cin- 
ders. 

Merrifleld  and  Sylvane  were  out 
after  deer,  and  Roosevelt  and  hi.s 
companion  waited  all  afternoon  in 
vain  for  the  two  men  to  return.  At 
last,  toward  evening,  Roosevelt  made 
some  coffee,  which,  as  ••Nitch"  re- 
niarked,  ••took  the  rough  spots  off  the 
biscuits." 

••If  we*d  talked  less,"  reflected 
••Nitch."  ••we'd  have  had  more  din- 
ner." 

Roosevelt  laughed.  He  did  not 
seem  to  mind  the  loss  of  a  meal. 
••Nitch"  was  quite  positive  that  he 
was  well  repaid.  They  went  on  talk- 
ing as  before. 

One  of  Roosevelt's  outstanding  traits 
was  his  capacity  to  make  friends  among 
all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men,  and, 
when  made,  to  command  their  respect 
as  well  as  their  personal  attachment: 
The  moral  tone  of  the  round-up 
camp  seemed  to  Roosevelt  rather 
high.  There  was  a  real  regard  for 
truthfulness,  a  firm  Insistence  on  the 
sanctity  of  promises,  and  utter  con- 
tempt for  meanness  and  cowardice 
and  dishonesty  and  hypocrisy  and 
the  disposition  to  shirk.  The  cow- 
puncher  was  a  potential  cattle-owner 
and  gowl  citizen,  and  if  he  went  wild 
on  occasion  it  was  largely  because  he 
was  so  exuberantly  young.  In  years 
he  was  generally  a  boy.  often  under 
twenty.  But  he  did  the  work  of  a 
man,  and  he  did  it  with  singular  con- 
scientiousness and  the  spirit  less  of 
an  employee  than  of  a  member  of  an 
order  bound  by  vows,  unspoken  but 
accepted.  He  obeyed  orders  without 
hesitation,  though  it  were  to  mount  a 
bucking  bronco  or  •*head  off"  a  stam- 
pede. He  worked  without  complaint 
in  a  smother  of  dust  and  cattle  fumes 
at  temperatures  ranging  as  high  as 
136  degrees;  or,  snow-blinded  and 
frozen,  he  •'I'ode  line"  for  hours  on 
end  when  the  thermometer  was  fifty 
or  more  below  zero.  He  was  in  con- 
.qtant  peril  of  his  life  from  the  horns 
of  milling  cattle  or  the  antics  of  a 
••mean"  horse.  Roosevelt  was  im- 
men.sely  drawn  to  the  sinewy,  hardy, 
and  .self-reliant  adventurers;  and 
they  in  turn  liked  him. 

Life  in  the  camps  was  boisterous 
and  the  language  beggared  descrip- 
tion. The  practical  jokes,  moreover, 
which  the  cowboys  played  on  each 
other  were  not  such  as  to  make  life 
easy  foi-  the  timid.  'The  boys  played 
all  kind.s  of  tricks,"  remarke<l  Merri- 
fleld long  after;  ''sometimes  they'd 
.stick  things  under  the  horses'  tails 
and  play  tricks  of  that  kind  an* 
there'd  be  a  lot  of  hilaiity  to  see  the 
fellow  get  h'isted  into  the  air;   but 


they  never  bothered   Mr.   Roosevelt. 
He  commanded  everybody's  respect." 

They  did  play  one  joke  on  him, 
however,  but  it  did  not  turn  out  at  all. 
as  they  expected. 

Roosevelt's  hunting  proclivities 
were  well  known,  for  he.  never  missed 
an  opportunity,  even  on  the  round- 
up, to  wander  up  some  of  the  coimt- 
less  coulees  with  a  rifle  on  his  shoul- 
der after  deer,  or  to  ride  away  over 
the  prairies  after  antelope;  and  the 
cowpunchers  decided  that  it  would  be 
rather  good  fun  to  send  him  on  a 
wild-goose  chase.  So  they  told  him 
with  great  seriousness  of  a  dozen 
antelope  they  had  seen  five  or  six 
miles  back,  suggesting  that  he  had 
better  go  and  get  one. 

He  ••bit."  as  they  knew  he  would, 
and,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  he  had 
had  a  hard  day  on  the  round-up, 
saddled  a  horse  and  rode  off  in  the 
direction  which  they  had  indicated. 
The  cowboys  speculated  as  to  the 
language  he  would  use  when  he  came 
back. 

He  was  gone  several  hours,  and  he 
had  two  antelope  across  his  saddle- 
bow when  he  rode  back  into  camp. 

"I  found  them  all  right,"  he  cried. 
••Just  a  quarter-mile  from  where  you 
said." 

There  was  a  shout  from  the  cow- 
boys. By  general  consent  the  joke 
was  declared  as  not  to  be  on  the 
•four-eye^  tenderfoot." 

Most  of  the  men  sooner  or  later  ac- 
cepted Roosevelt  as  an  equal,  in  spite 
of  his  tooth-brush  and  his  habit  of 
shaving;  but  there  was  one  man,  a 
surly  Texan,  who  insisted  on  ••pick- 
ing on"  Roosevelt  as  a  dude.  Roose- 
velt laughed.  But  the  man  contin- 
ued, in  season  and  out  of  season,  to 
make  him  the  butt  of  his  gibes. 

It  occurred  to  the  object  of  all  this 
attention  that  the  Texan  was  evi- 
dently under  the  impression  that  the 
••dude"  was  also  a  coward.  Roosevelt 
decided  that,  for  the  sake  of  general 
harmony,  that  impression  had  better 
be  corrected  at  once. 

One  evening,  when  the  man  was 
being  particularly  offensive,  Roose- 
velt strode  up  to  him. 

••You're  talking  like  an  ass!"  he 
.said  sharply.  ••Put  up  or  shut  up! 
Fight  now,  or  be  friends!" 

The    Texan    stared,    his    shoulder 
dropped  a  little,  and  he  shifted   his 
feet.     ••I  didn't  mean  no  harm,"  he 
said.    -Make  it  friends." 
They  made  it  friends. 

With     Roosevelt     friendship    always 
naturally  developed  into  leadership: 

While  the  round-up  was  camped  at 
Andrews  Creek  an  incident  occurred 
which  revealed  Roosevelt's  influence 
over  the  cowpunchers,  not  alone  of 
his  own  ••outfit."  Andrews  Creek 
was  not  more  than  a  mile  from 
Medora.  and  after  the  day's  work  was 
done,  the  cowboys  naturally  adjourned 
with  much  enthusiasm  to  that  oasis 
for  the  thirsty.  As  the  evening  wore 
on,  the  men,  as  ••Dutch  Wannigan" 
remarked  long  afterward,  ••were  get- 
ting kinda  noisy."  Roosevelt,  who 
had  also  ridden  to  town,  possibly  to 
keep  an  eye  on  ••the  boys,"  heard  the 
commotion,  and,  contrary  to  his  usual 
habit,  which  was  to  keep  out  of  such 
centers  of  trouble,  entered  the  saloon 
where  the  revelry  wa.s  in  progress. 

-I  don't  know  if  he  took  a  drink 


or  not."  said  ••Dutch  Wannigan" 
afterward.  -I  never  saw  him  take 
one.  But  he  came  in  and  he  paid  for 
the  drinks  for  the  crowd.  •One  more 
drink,  boys,"  he  says.  Then,  as  soon 
as  they  had  their  drinks,  he  say^, 
•Come  on.'  and  away  they  went  He 
just  took  the  lead  and  they  followed 
him  home.  By  gollies,  I  never  seen 
anything  Uke  It!" 

"Roosevelt  in  the  Bad  Lands"  is  a 
kind  of  epitome  of  the  social  and  civic 
evolution  of  this  continent.  In  it  you 
see  exactly  how  the  early  explorers  and 
pioneers  fought  for  life  and  property 
against  the  forces  of  nature,  predatory 
animals,  the  native  savage,  and  the 
savage  instincts  of  their  own  neighbors 
and  competitors;  you  see  the  germs  of 
civilization — is  it  too  much  to  call  them 
the  heaven-bom  germs  of  civilization? — 
gradually  emerging;  you  see  the  leaders 
of  violence  and  selfishness  and  the  lead- 
ers of  law,  order,  and  community  or- 
ganization struggling  for  mastery;  and 
you  take  courage  in  your  belief  that 
there  is  a  prophylactic  power  in  moral 
character. 

All  this  may  be  said  of  the  book  with 
the  more  confidence  because  it  is  in- 
dorsed by  the  three  historians  men- 
tioned at  the  beginning  of  this  article. 
Professors  Dunning,  Hart,  and  Hibben 
were  not  a  perfunctory  committee;  they 
went  at  their  responsible  task  in  the 
Missouri  spirit;  they  wanted  '•to  be 
shown;"  they  insisted,  I  am  told,  and 
rightly  insisted,  in  passing  upon  docu- 
mentary or  personal  evidence  for  every 
incident  or  statement  of  fact  which  the 
book  contains.  And  after  this  critical 
examination  they  say: 

Three  are  the  essentials  of  the  good 
biographer — historic  sense,  common 
sense,  and  human  sense.  To  the  mind 
of  the  Committee,  Mr.  Hagedom  ha.s 
put  into  service  all  three  of  these 
senses.  Every  writer  of  history  must 
make  himself  an  explorer  in  the  ma- 
terials out  of  which  he  is  to  build. 
To  the  usual  outfit  of  printed  matter, 
public  records,  and  private  papers, 
Mr.  Hagedom  has  added  an  unex- 
l>ected  wealth  of  personal  memories 
from  those  who  were  part  of  Roose- 
velt's first  great  adventure  in  life. 
The  book  is  a  thoroughgoing  histori- 
cal investigation  into  both  familiar 
and  remote  sources. 

The  common  sense  of  the  work  is 
in  its  choice  of  the  things  that 
counted  in  the  experience  of  the 
ranchman,  hunter,  and  citizen  of  a 
tumultuous  commonwealth.  All  the 
essential  facts  are  here,  and  also  the 
incidents  which  gave  them  life.  Even 
apart  f)x>m  the  central  figure,  the 
book  reconstructs  one  of  the  most 
fascinating  phases  of  American  his- 
tory. 

This  is  high  but  not  extravagant 
praise.  The  result  is  that  this  modest 
and  unobtrusive  masterpiece  may  be 
read  with  equal  interest  by  those  who 
merely  love  vivid  stories  of  adventure 
and  those  who  desire  to  comprehend  the 
economic  and  social  fiber  out  of  which 
the  life  of  this  singular  and  amazing 
Republic  of  ours  is  woven. 
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FROM  THE   MAIL  BAG 

THREE  FARMERS  RESPOND 

TO  A  REQUEST  FOR 

INFORMATION 


REFERRiz^G  to  the  heading  which  you 
gave  the  letter  from  "A  Farmer's 
Wife"  in  your  issue  of  December  21,  I 
must  answer  your  question  "Please,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Farmer,  Are  We  as  Bad  as  All 
This?  If  So,  Tell  Us  What,  When,  and 
Why?'*  In  the  affirmative.  If  I  could 
spend  some  time  in  reading  your  back 
numbers,  I  could  then  tell  you  "when." 
But  I  can  safely  say  that  the  "when" 
is  very  often.  "Why"  is  not  for  me  to 
answer. 
First  let  me  say  that  I  am  a  farmer, 

I  meaning  a  man  who  earns  his  money  by 
farming  only.  I  am  earning  a  living  for 
my  family  and  educating  my  children 
by  the  actual  operation  of  a  farm.  More- 
over, the  only  assistance  I  had  in  first 
buying  the  farm  was  the  savings  from 
seven  or  eight  years  of  city  life — less 
than  a  thousand  dollars.  I  am  explicit 
because  I  don't  wish  to  be  confused  with 
many  who  call  themselves  farmers,  but 
who  merely  play  at  farming  with  money 
derived  from  other  sources.  They  re- 
semble writers  who  for  a  brief  period  of 
time  disguise  themselves  as  servant, 
factory  hand,  or  store  clerk  for  the  sake 
of  getting  copy,  and  then  flatter  them- 
selves with  having  acquired  the  point  of 
view. 

For  thirty  years  The  Outlook  has  been 
my  favorite  magazine.  Either  by  ex- 
change or  by  subscription  I  have  always 
managed  to  get  it.  For  twenty-five 
years  of  my  farm  life  many  magazines 
have  come  and  gone,  but  The  Outlook 
always  has  been  and  still  is  my  favorite. 
Because  I  want  to  study  one  subject  for 
a  few  years  I  have  stopped  my  subscrip- 
tions to  all  magazines  except  The  Out- 
look, the  Sunday  edition  of  the  New 
York  "Times,"  and  certain  farm  papers. 
1  continue  The  Outlook  because  I  think 
that  you  record  the  important  happen- 
ings of  the  world  with  clearer  vision 
(except  in  one  particular)  than  most 
periodicals.  The  Sunday  edition  of  the 
New  York  •'Times"  gives  methe  world's 
financial   news  from   the  "New  York" 

I  point  of  view.  It  is  needless  to  say  that 
that  point  of  view  is  not  my  own. 

I  have  written  in  this  personal  way  in 
order  that  you  may  know  from  what 
position  I  Judge  you. 

Farmers  have  learned  to  expect  two 
things  from  the  press,  particularly  from 
the  metropolitan  press — a  complete  lack 
of  understanding  of  the  farmer,  his 
problems  and  his  rights,  and  advice 
which  would  be  funny  if  its  constant 
repetition  did  not  make  it  tragic.  I  ad- 
toit  that  The  Outlook  rarely  gives  us 
adrlce*  but  as  far  as  understanding  is 
concerned  I  know  of  no  periodical  more 
conspicuous  for  the  lack  of  it,  unless  it 
is  the  New  York  "Times."  As  the 
"Parmer's  Wife"  says,  "from  Lyman 
Abbott  down"  your  writers  are  all  guilty 
of  this  lack  of  understanding.  While 
your  attitude  does  not  seem  to  me  "ar- 


Be  More  Carefcd 

of  your  teeth — combat  the  film 


If  you  are  brushing  your  teeth  in  a  wrong 
way,  learn  what  this  new  way  means. 

Authorities  now  advise  it.  Leading  dentists 
everywhere  are  urging  its  daily  use.  Millions 
of  people  employ  it. 

Make  this  ten-day  test  and  let  the  results 
show  you  what  really  clean  teeth  mean. 

That  dingy  film 

Film  is  what  clouds  the  teeth's  beauty.  It 
causes  most  tooth  troubles.  Countless  teeth 
discolor  and  decay  because  the  old  ways  of 
brushing  do  not  effectively  fight  film. 

Film  is  that  viscous  coat  you  feel.  It  clings 
to  teeth,  enters  crevices  and  stays.  That  is 
what  discolors — not  the  teeth. 

Film  is  the  basis  of  tartar.  It  holds  food 
substance  which  ferments  and  forms  acid.  It 
holds  the  acid  in  contact  with  the  teeth  to 
cause  decay. 

Germs  breed  by  millions  in  iL  They,  with 
tartar,  are  the  chief  cause  of  pyorrhea. 

Ways  to  end  it 

Dental  science  has  in  late  years  found  two 
ways  to  fight  film.  It  has  proved  them  by 
careful  tests.  Now  they  are  embodied  in  a 
new-day  tooth-paste — called  Pepsodent — for 
daily  application. 


Dentists  here  and  abroad  now  advise  it.  It 
is  now  bringing  a  new  dental  era  to  some  40 
races  of  people. 

Other  new  effects 

Pepsodent  brings  three  other  effects,  natural 
and  very  important. 

It  multiplies  the  salivary  flow — Nature's 
great  tooth-protecting  agent.  It  multiplies 
the  starch  digesunt  in  the  saliva,  to  digest 
starch  deposits.  They  may  otherwise  cling 
and  form  acids. 

It  multiplies  the  alkalinity  of  the  saliva,  to 
neutralize  the  acids  which  cause  tooth  decay. 

Thus  every  use  does  five  things  which 
dental  authorities  now  regard  as  essential. 

You'll  quickly  see 

A  10-day  tube  of  Pepsodent  is  sent  to  all 
who  ask.  That  shows  the  delightful  effects. 
In  a  week  you  will  realize  that  this  method 
means  much  to  you  and  yours. 

Send  the  coupon  for  it.  Note  how  clean 
the  teeth  feel  after  using.  Mark  the  absence 
of  the  viscous  film.  See  how  teeth  whiten  as 
the  film-coats  disappear. 

Watch  all  the  effects,  then  read  the  reasons 
in  our  book.  That  test  may  lead  to  life-long 
benefits.     Cut  out  the  coupon  now. 


The  New-Day  Dentifrice 

A  scientific  film  combatant,  whose  every 
application  brings  five  desired  effects.  Ap- 
proved by  highest  authorities,  and  now 
advised  by  leading  dentists  everywhere.  All 
druggists  supply  the  large  tubes. 


10-Day  Tube  Free  ' 

THE    PEPSODENT   COMPANY, 
Dept.  576. 1104  S.  Wabash  Ave..  Chicago.  111. 
Mail  10-Day  Tube  of  Pepsodent  to 


Only  one  tube  to  <  family 
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CONTEST    NUMBER    FIVE 


The  Best 
Advertisement 


\X7H AT  advertisement  printed  in  The  Outlook  during 
1921   do  you  consider  the  best?     Explain  why 
you  find  it  the  most  impressive.     What  was  its  effect 
upon  you  ?     For  the  best  answers  we  will  award  : 

a  first  prize  of  Fifty  Dollars 
a  second  prize  of  Thirty  Dollars 
a  third  prize  of  Twenty  Dollars 

Advertising  is  a  powerful  force.  Its  educational  values 
are  subtle  and  extensive.  Its  effects  on  personal  develop- 
ment, family  life,  and  social  customs  are  often  lasting 
and  profound.  Perhaps  you  have  been  most  influenced 
by  reading  an  advertisement  of  a  book,  a  course  of  study, 
a  service,  or  a  commodity.  Describe  the  significance  to 
you  of  the  best  recent  advertisement  in  The  Outlook. 

CONDITIONS    OF    CONTEST 

1.  Write  your  name   (add  a  pen  name,  if  you  like,  for  pub- 
lication) and  address  in  the  upper  left-hand  comer  of  your  letter. 

2.  All  letters  must  be  typewritten  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only. 

3.  Limit  your  letter  to  50()  words  of  average  length. 

4.  Your  letter,  to  be  eligible,  must  reacli  us  on  or  before 
January  23,  1922. 

o.  We  reserve  the  right  to  purchase  for  publication  desirable 
letters  not  winning  prizes. 

6.  Unavailable  lettei's  will  not  be  returned. 

7.  The  staff  of  The  Outlook  will  be  the  judges. 

Address  nil  letters  to 

CONTEST  EDITOR,  THE  OUTLOOK  COMPANY 
381  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 


FROM  THE  MAII^  BAci  (Vontinued) 
rogant'*  or  "contemptuous/*  your  atti- 
tude, that  of  the  city  man.  is  unques- 
tionably one  of  superiority.  Perhaps  it 
could  not  be  otherwise,  as  the  farmer  is 
always  depicted  on  the  stage,  the  screen, 
and  in  the  comic  part  of  the  press  as 
illiterate,  awkward,  and  uncouth.  Such 
constant  representation  cannot  but  have 
its  effect  upon  even  the  educated  mind. 
I  am  thinking  of  the  film  "  'Way  Down 
East,"  which,  I  presume,  was  no  attempt 
to  ridicule  the  farmer.  Yet  the  "city 
man"  director  could  not  depict  a  farm 
dinner  table  without  uncouth  manners — 
so  uncouth  that  the  most  transient  and 
poorest  class  of  farm  labor  could  not 
help  seeing  their  absurdity.  Another 
example  of  this  common  lack  of  under- 
standing was  the  Industrial  Congress 
called  by  President  Wilson.  The  farmer 
represented  the  largest  business  and 
nearly  one-third  of  the  country's  wealth. 
Yet  three  farmer  delegates  only  sat  in 
that  Congress.  Just  now  the  city  busi- 
ness world  is  agitated  to  its  depths  by 
a  "Farmers'  Bloc"  in  Congress,  forget- 
ting that  there  has  always  been  a  "Busi- 
ness Bloc"  functioning  there.  To  make 
my  position  clear.  I  am  not  in  favor  of 
much  of  the  legislation  asked  by  the 
"Farmers'  Bloc."  But  why  not  a 
"Farmers'  Bloc"?  There  has  always 
been  a  "Southern  Bloc,"  a  "High  Tariff 
Bloc,"  etc. 

I  am  not  writing  this  with  any  hope 
that  you  will  or  can  change  your  point 
of  view.  I  wish  simply  to  say  with 
some  amusement  and  little  bitterness 
that  you  really  are  hopelessly  ignorant 
of  the  largest  and  most  fundamental  of 
all  the  enterprises  of  this  great  country. 
The  depths  of  the  canyons  in  which  you 
labor  have  obscured  your  vision  in  one 
direction  at  least,  and.  while  I  should  be 
pleased  to  note  an  improvement.  I  do 
not  look  for  it. 
Yes.  I  shall  continue  as  a  subscriber. 
A  Farmkk. 


II 
"  "pLEASE.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Farmer,  are  we 

X  as  bad  as  all  this?"  And  we  an- 
swer. Yes.  guilty  by  neglect  rather  than 
by  willful  intentions. 

When  Howard  Murray  Jones  by  his 
admirable  rhetoric  drew  down  your  |50 
prize  with  his  Contest  Letter  of  March 
2,  1921.  you  failed  to  heed  him  when  he 
said:  "The  Outlook,  like  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  papers,  has  failed  to  interpret 
the  thirty-five  million  farm  dwellers  to 
the  seventy  million  town  and  city  dwell- 
ers. .  .  .  But  now  a  fourth  estate,  a  rural 
estate,  is  rising  into  organized  and  em- 
bittered self-consciousness.  Right  here 
lies  The  Outlook's  next  job:  Make  the 
seventy  million  urbanites  know.  an«] 
therefore  appreciate,  the  thirty-five  mill- 
ion farmers  who.  often  amid  physical 
discomforts  and  social  deprivations,  toil 
early  and  late  to  feed  the  multitudes 
enjoying  the  opulence  and  splendor  of 
our  American  cities." 

In  The  Outlook  number  of  April  20. 

1921.  under  the  heading.  "Opulence  and 

Splendor,"  we  could  but  feel  that  The 

I  Outlook  shared  with  Mr.  Tedman  and 
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Mr.  Curdeal  the  sentiments  therein  ex- 
pressed when  Mr.  Cordeal  said:  "Bui 
have  we  not  the  right  to  ask  that  the 
farmer,  on  his  part,  appreciate  that  we 
who  eat  his  food,  provide  him  with  com- 
forts and  luxuries?"  I  do  not  mean  any 
impertinence,  but  who  are  "we"?  We 
produce  for  one  another,  not  for  the 
farmer  or  any  other  class  or  person. 
Let  the  farmer  produce  his  food,  let  Mr. 
Tedman  produce  his  brogues,  let  Mr. 
Cordeal  produce  his  pleasures,  and  who 
will  survive  the  longest?  But  that  is 
not  the  question.  There  is  an  economic 
disturbance*  and  Mr.  Jones  says  it  is 
"The  Outlook's  Next  Job"  to  help 
remedy  the  matter. 

A  year  ago  a  Southern  lady  wrote  The 
Outlook  saying  that  she  was  getting  but 
five  cents  per  pound  for  cotton  In  the 
lint,  or  two  and  a  half  cents  in  the  seed, 
and  that  she  paid  two  cents  per  pound 
for  picking:.  It  was  at  this  time  that  I 
stepped  into  a  local  store  and  priced 
a  very  ordinary  pair  of  overalls.  "Three 
dollars  and  a  half,"  replied  the  mer- 
chant. And  when  I  reminded  him 
that  before  the  World  War,  with  cotton 
at  about  the  same  price,  such  goods 
could  have  been  purchased  for  about  six 
bits,  the  merchant's  wife  reminded  me 
that  it  was  the  "labor"  that  made  the 
price  of  those  pants  so  high.  And  I 
could  but  ask,  "Whose  labor?"  I,  a 
farmer,  pay  $3.50  for  that  pair  of  over- 
alls. The  man  who  did  all  the  labor  to 
grow  that  cotton,  also  a  farmer,  gets  ten 
cents  of  that  money  for  his  cotton. 
•*We,"  the  Tedmans  and  Cordeals,  get 
the  $3.40.  And  I  too  exclaim  with  The 
Outlook,  "What,  when,  and  why"  should 
that  be?  And  a  thousand  voices  an- 
swer, "Co-operate,"  and  an  echo  from 
the  city  answers,  "What  shall  we  do?" 

For  twenty  years  the  farmers  of 
North  Dakota  and  the  adjoining  States 
were  held  in  the  grip  of  a  sixty  to 
ninety  day  banking  system  on  the  one 
side  and  a  manipulated  grain  market  on 
the  other  side.  "Co-operate,"  as  now, 
became  the  popular  cry,  and  the  farmers 
asked.  What,  when,  and  how  shall  we 
ce-operate?  And  "the  voice  as  one  from 
the  wilderness,"  beginning  with  the  let- 
ter T,  answered  their  cry  and  said,  "I 
will  show  thee  how."  The  Outlook,'  and 
the  public  generally,  only  saw  the  big 
result,  not  thinking  that  there  must 
have  been  a  cause.  Now  those  farmers 
are  thrust  back  to  where  they  were 
twenty  years  ago.  And  their  problem 
has  not  been  solved. 

Just  one  more  illustration:  When  the 
recent  war  was  on,  the  cattle  growers 
of  the  West  were  admonished  by  the 
general    press   not   to    sell   their   "calf 


*We  quote  below,  without  comment,  n  brief 
extract  from  an  article  by  W.  C.  Gregg  on  the 
t>akota  situation  which  appeared  in  our  issut- 
of  October  12,  1921.  Mr.  Gregg  Is  a  director  of 
The  Outlook  Company. 

"There  is  little  doubt  that  the  elevator  com- 
panies were  in  agreement  on  wheat  prices,  and 
8tUl  are;  that  the  price  they  gave  the  farmers 
vms  less  than  such  a  staple  article  should  bring. 
Then  they  reduced  the  grade  and  deducted  the 
weight  of  refuse  (seeds  and  shriveled  wheat) 
without  allowing  anything  for  the  value  of  the 
refuse.  Neither  would  they  return  it  to  the 
fanner  on  demand.  Add  to  these  high-handed 
proceedings  an  'If  you  don't  like  it  you  know 
where  to  go'  attitude,  and  you  have  the  flrst 
and  underlying  cause  of  the  quarrel  in  North 
Lfakota."— THE    EDITORS. 
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CASEMENTS 
aud  windows/or 
banks,  offioes, 
acboolSfhospitals 
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Court  View  of  noted  Houtecito,  Calif.  Resideuoe 
Frands  T.  UoderUll.  Santo  Barbara,  Calif.,  Architect 


CRITTAIX 

Steel  Casements 


Made  in  varied  designs  for  artistic  resi- 
dences and  other  substantial  buildings 


Crittall  Casement  Window  Co.,  Manufacturers^  Detroit 
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Will  Harding 
Make  Good? 

YES.  In  every  oampaicrn  speech  he  promised  an 
effective  aasodation  of  nations  orthe  alternative, 
the  Leaeiie  of  Nations  Americanized. — ''  If  it  is  so 
entwined  in  the  peace  of  Europe  that  its  good  must 
be  preserved."  He  meant  what  he  said.  What- 
ever the  irreoonoUables,  the  hyphenates  and  the 
unthinking  may  say  to  the  contrary,  the  people 
elected  him  on  that  promise  and  he  will  keep  faith. 
The  pre-eminent  Kepnblican  leaders,  Root,  Taft, 
Uuffhes  and  the  most  popular  candidates  for  Re- 
publican Presidential  nomination,  Wood,  Lowden, 
Hoover,  promised  as  much  if  the  election  went 
Republican.  More  than  150  important  Republican 
newspapers  and  a  host  of  great  Republican  leaders 
added  their  weight  to  the  pled^.  The  platform 
pledged  **an  international  association  based  upon 
international  justice"  ...  "so  that  the  nations 
may  exercise  their  influence  and  power  for  the 
prevention  of  war."  More  than  all  these,  the 
consistent  party  record,  always  more  potent  than 
platform  or  leaders^  promises  to  decide  the  voters^ 
alle|;iance,  was  this,  and  only  this— the  League  of 
Nations  with  the  Lodge-McCumber  compromise 
Senate  reservations.  How,  then,  can  the  attempt 
to  deny  Haiding^s  proposals  on  the  ground  that  the 
Harding  vote  repudiated  them  be  anythine  less 
than  a  "  great  deception  "?  All  this  is  established 
by  an  irresistible  marshalling  of  facts  in 

THE  GREAT  DECEPTION 

By  SAMUEL  COLCORD 

Buy  it  today.    $1.50  Everywhere 
or  of  the  Publishers 


THE  DEEPER  FAITH 

By  CARLOS  WUPPERMAN 
Author  of  "Tk9  THamph  ofX" 

Edwin  Ifiarkhun  aays :  **  Here  is  a  book  deeply  thought- 
ful, nobly  idealistic,  full  of  the  melodies  of  the  spirit. 
It  ought  to  be  read  by  thousands  of  young  men  and 


Rev.  Malcohn  James  McLeod  says :  **  The  book  reminds 

me  of '  Amiel  *  in  its  spirituality  and  repoee  and  beauty.** 

At  all  booktenern,  f1.fiO. 

G.  P.  PUTNAM'S  SONS 

NEWY0U:2Wcst4SihSL       LONDON :  24  MM  St.  Sirarf 


Who  Discovered 

Christian  Science  ? 

The  true  origin  of  Christian  Sotence  is  revealed 
at  last  by 

THE  QUIMBY  MANUSCRIPTS 

This  book,  inst  published,  shows  the  aotoal  beginninis 
of  Spiritual  Healing  and  Christian  Science. 

"  One  of  the  Books  of  the  Age  " 

$3.00  at  your  bookstore.  Mailed  direct  for  $3.10 

The  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Company 


Publishers 


New  York 


The  Empire  of  the  Soul 

This  remarkable  booklet,  written  by  Arthur  Stilwell,  Amer- 
ica's greatest  liying  railroad  buUder,  will  help  you  solve 
Lifs's  Pnlilwi  Price  30  cents  by  mail— any  part  of  the  worid, 

YOUTH  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

80S  West  End  ATenue  New  York  City 

What  15c  Will  Bring  You 
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tkn's  center  Ibr  people  everywhere  :sn  lode-  l^a^lVII  9 
pendent  home  paper  that  teDs  the  story  of  the  ^sni^flil 
world's  news  In  sn  InteresUntf.  understandable  wapiUll 
.  This  splendid  National  weekly  coMs  but  $  1  a  year.  The  Path- 
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PROM  THE   MAIL   BAG 
(Continued) 

crop/'  as  was  their  general  custom,  and 
those  ranchmen  patriotically  held  those 
cattle  over.  How  did  they  hold  those 
calves  over?  By  going  to  the  banks  and 
borrowing  sixty  and  ninety  day  money 
with  which  to  make  it  possible.  The 
following  winter  was  one  of  the  worst 
that  they  had  had  for  years  throughout 
the  whole  range  country.  Alfalfa  hay, 
the  only  hay  available,  was  |30  to  $40 
per  ton  and  oil  cake  was  $60  to  $80  per 
ton.  Those  cattlemen  renewed  their 
loans  and  borrowed  more  money  to  tide 
them  over.  In  the  Southwest  the  range, 
the  following  summer,  was  good  and 
their  cattle  did  splendidly.  In  the 
Northwest  they  had  but  litle,  if  any, 
rain  the  whole  summer  and  had  to  move 
their  cattle.  To  move  them  they  must 
sell  or  borrow  more  money.  The  war 
was  over  and  money  close,  and  the  bank- 
ers said,  "We  must  have  our  money." 
We  all  know  the  result.  The  market 
was  demoralized — purposely  or  other- 
wise. All  those  cattlemen  lost  heavily 
and  hundreds  went  broke  and  out  of 
business.  What  a  shameful  economic 
waste!  What  a  sacrifice  to  the  Indi- 
viduals and  their  families!  I  wrote  The 
Outlook  and  the  Kansas  City  "Post,"  de- 
scribing as  best  I  could  the  deplorable 
situati^p.  Neither  paper  gave  heed  nor 
mention.  I  surmise  the  reason  why. 
Who  was  that  man  at  Rossville,  and 
where  was  Rossville? 

My  boy  came  back  from  the  Great 
War,  for  which  I  am  truly  thankful. 
He  is  on  the  ranch  down  in  New  Mexico 
enduring  all  manner  of  "physical  dis- 
comforts and  social  deprivations"  while 
I  am  still  "carrying  on"  to  the  tune  of 
$5,700.  "Which,  when,  and  why?"  And 
the  important  thing  of  all — will  there  be 
an  answer? 

Tis  true,  after  we  have  suffered  such 
an  economic  waste  and  private  loss,  the 
War  Finance  Board  has  provided  one 
billion  dollars  to  relieve  a  situation 
which  could  and  should  have  been 
avoided.  Good  and  bad  seasons  will 
come  and  go,  as  before.  Live  stock  and 
agricultural  products  must  be  grown  to 
feed  the  Nation.  Must  it  continue  with 
like  disasters? 

Simon. 

Rossville.  Kansas. 

Ill 

YOUR  issue  of  December  21  contains  a 
letter  from  A  Farmer's  Wife  which 
incites  me  to  reply  in  defense  of  The 
Outlook.  Mrs.  Farmer's  letter  is  full  .of 
general  statements,  but  makes  no  defi- 
nite charges.  She  bas  certainly  failed 
to  read  many  of  the  recent  numbers  of 
The  Outlook  which  have  contained  arti- 
cles of  general  interest  to  farmers  and 
any  one  who  desires  to  be  informed  on 
farming  conditions. 

If  this  lady  expects  Dr.  Abbott  to  tell 
her  how  to  repair  her  tractor,  how  to 
feed  her  cows  or  doctor  a  sick  pig,  I  do 
blame  her  for  finding  fault.  But  she 
does  not  complain  of  such  omission,  and 
if  she  did  the  criticism   would  be  un- 
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FOR  KIDNEY  COLIC 


DR.  1.  N.  LOVE.  New  York,  rccentlr 
PrafeeM>r  of  Cliaicd  Medicine,  etc., 
CoUes*  of  Piiyeiciaiie  and  Surgeons,  St. 
Louis:  "By  its  (Buffalo  Minora!  Sorings 
Watar)  judicious  and  frequently  habitual 
use,  upon  the  part  of  the  lithaamic,  I  am 
encouraged  toneliere  that  accumulating 
concretions  which  produce  Tiolent  and 
dangerous  attacks  of  disease  of  the  kidney 
may  be  prerented." 

Buffalo  Mineral  Springs  Watar 
is  helpful  in  the  treatment  of 
Albuminuria,  Bladder  and  Kidney 
Stones,  Bladder  Inflammation, 
Enlarged  Prostate,  Rheumatism, 
Gravel,  Gout,  Neuritis,  Bright'* 
Disease,  Diabetes,  Acidosis,  Dys* 
pepsia,  and  Nausea  from  any  cause. 
It  is  an  active  antacid  Diuretic. 
Also  a  delightful  non-carbonated 
table  water. 

Physicians  and  other  interested 
persons  are  invited  to  write  to 
the  Springs  for  "Fifty  Years  of 
Medical  Opinions,'*  a  little  book 
about  Buffalo  Mineral  Springs 
Water  written  by  many  prominent 
physicians  in  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
try.    At  all  Druggists. 

BUFFALO  UTNIA  SPRINSS 
VIRGINM 


just,  for  there  are  scores  of  farm  papers 
printing  such  articles  every  month. 

Of  course  farmers  are  not  all  as  well 
off  this  year  as  they  should  be.  But  in 
many  cases  it  is  their  own  fault.  I^st 
spring  all  the  farm  papers  and  farm 
associations  advised  planting  less  corn, 
with  the  result  that  many  farmers, 
thinking  that  the  high  price  for  corn 
would  continue  and  that  the  farm  paper 
editors  didn't  know  what  they  were  talk- 
ing about,  put  in  more  corn  than  usual, 
and  a  large  crop  brought  the  price  be- 
low the  cost  of  production.  Those  that 
used  common  sense,  raising  hay,  resting 
their  land,  and  producing  hogs  enough 
to  consume  their  own  crop,  find  them- 
selves in  a  comfortable  financial  posi- 
tion. 

Again,  an  educated  man,  no  matter 
how  he  makes  his  living,  wishes  to 
Icnow  about  other  things  besides  the 
sorry  condition  of  the  farmer.  I  enjoy 
reading  about  the  great  events  of  the 
world,  of  the  books  and  music  produced 
in  New  York.  All  these  things  The 
Outlook  gives  me,  and  I  hope  it  will  con- 
tinue to  do  as  it  has  done.  There  are 
great  men  everywhere,  and  the  editors 
of  The  Outlook  seem  to  me  to  give  due 
credit  to  all  classes  of  people. 

Zenas  Spicer. 

Monmouth.   Illinois^    -^  ■ 
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FATHER  Francis  P.  Duffy,  formerly 
chaplain  of  the  165th  Regiment  of 
the  Rainbow  Division,  recently  received 
a  testimonial  purse  of  |25,000  in  com- 
memoration of  the  twenty-flfth  anni- 
versary of  his  ordination  to  the  priest- 
hood. "I  had  hoped  that  the  committee 
would  not  bestow  such  a  gift  upon  me" 
said  Father  Duffy,  with  a  twinkle  in  his 
eye,  in  accepting  the  testimonial.  "The 
minute  it  gets  into  the  newspapers  that 
I  have  some  money  every  bum  in  the 
fire  borou^bs  will  call  on  me.  A  friend 
[  of  mine  overheard  a  conversation  be- 
;  iween  two  policemen  the  other  day  a 
few  moments  after  I  had  passed  them. 
One  said,  'Wasn't  it  a  grand  thing  that 
guy  went  to  war?'  and  I  guess  he  was 
right" 

•^he  shortest  and  most  pointed  ser- 
mon that  I  ever  heard  of,"  a  subscriber 
says,  **w^s  delivered  at  the  funeral  of  a 
colored  man  who  was  not  all  that  he 
should  have  been.  It  was  this:  'We  all 
hopes  that  Brudder  Eph'm  is  whar  we 
thinks  he  ain't.' "  Can  any  one  cap 
this  story? 


With  modern  conservation  of  forests, 
game  is  increasing  in  India,  according 
to  a  correspondent  of  the  London 
"Sphere,"  and  tigers  with  it  To  keep 
down  the  tigers,  he  says,  "beats"  are  or- 
ganized by  officials  or  by  wandering 
sportsmen.  The  shooters  are  perched  in 
trees  on  the  tiger's  probable  line  of  re- 
treat, rough  ladders  and  seats  having 
been  prepared  sixteen  feet  from  the 
ground,  which  is  two  feet  above  the 
tiger's  utmost  spring.  A  hundred  coura- 
geous coolies,  on  foot,  "beat"  the  Jungle 
and  rouse  the  tiger.  The  white  hunter's 
safety  in  the  tree,  however,  is  to  some 
extent  discounted  by  the  fact  that  if  a 
beater  is  hurt,  the  shooter  is  in  honor 
bound  personally  to  see  the  matter  out 
on  foot.  The  coolie  voluntarily  risks  his 
life  for  a  nominal  wage,  for  the  good  of 
his  village.  Only  in  this  way  can  its 
safety  from  the  terrible  night  prowler 
be  assured. 

Movie  Director  (as  reported  by  the 
New  York  "Sun") — "How  do  you  ex- 
press surprise?"  Comic  Strip  Artist — 
"By  falling  over  backwards." 


Americans  must  bestir  themselves  or 
they  will  lose  the  transpacific  carrying 
trade.  "After  the  first  of  the  year," 
says  "Shipping,"  "there  will  be  ten  for- 
eign steamship  companies,  Japanese  and 
British,  operating  against  one  Ameri- 
can company  competing  for  transpacific 
freight  and  passengers  out  of  the  Straits 
of  Juan  de  Fuca"  (the  outlet  to  the 
Puget  Sound  region). 


That  the  course  of  justice  is  slow  but 
sure  must  be  the"  reflection  of  a  certain 
Italian  government  clerk.  Twenty  years 
ago  he  was  dismissed  from  the  Italian 
postal  service,  accused  of  stealing  a  pos- 
tal order  that  had  disappeared  in  the 
office  at  Aquila.  Recently  a  clerk  was 
tidying  up  the  safe  there  and  found  a 
yellowed  postal  note  for  a  considerable 
sum.     An  old  man,  who  had  been  in  the 


service  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  cer 
tury,  remembered  that  a  clerk  had  bee 
charged  with  stealing  an  order  and  dit 
missed.  An  investigation  followed,  an 
the  innocent  victim  of  the  blunder  wa 
finally  discovered.  The  Government,  ac 
cording  to  the  New  York  "Tribune, 
awarded  him  the  handsome  sum  o 
$20,000— the  total  amount  of  salary  h< 
would  have  received  had  he  not  been  dis 
charged. 

The  Yank  buddy  was  revisiting  battli 
scenes,  according  to  the  humorist  of  th( 
"American  Legion  Weekly,"  and  wai 
amazed  to  see  a  group  of  men,  all  undei 
the  direction  of  a  man  in  the  uniforn 
of  a  discharged  French  corporal,  busil: 
digging  in  a  field. 

"Queska  vous  diggy  lit,  Pierre?"  hi 
asked  in  his  best  French. 

"Ze  shell  'ole,  M'sieu',"  answerec 
Pierre.  "Ze  las'  pairr-r-rtie  of  lady  anc 
zhentlemen  tourists  from  Am^rique,  zej 
are  a  leetle  deesappointed  wiz  ze  fielc 
of  battaille." 

A  British  explorer.  Captain  F.  King 
don  Ward,  tells  in  an  English  magazine 
about  a  remarkable  belt  of  country  be 
tween  China  and  Tibet,  where  within  s 
distance  of  150  miles  four  of  the  big 
rivers  of  Asia  flow  close  to  and  parallel 
to  one  another.  These  rivers,  the  Ira 
waddy,  the  Sal  ween,  the  Mekong,  and 
the  Yangtse,  he  says,  flow  in  gorge?  twc 
and  a  quarter  miles  deep,  in  one  place 
only  about  fifteen  miles  apart.  The 
gorges  are  separated  by  snow-crested 
rock  walls  rising  for  21,000  feet  above 
sea-level.  These  vast  canyons  may.  it 
would  seem,  prove,  when  fully  explored, 
to  be  worthy  rivals  of  the  Grand  Can 
yon  of  the  Colorado. 


The  unfailing  poise  of  mind  displayed 
by  Joseph  Jefferson  is  illustrated  by  a 
story  told  by  Gamaliel  Bradford  in  the 
"Atlantic."  One  night  the  stage  curtain, 
he  says,  dropped  unexpectedly  in  the 
midst  of  a  critical  scene.  Jefferson  ac- 
cepted the  situation  with  perfect  calm- 
ness. Afterward  he  inquired  the  cause 
of  the  trouble,  and  one  of  the  stage 
hands  explained  that  he  had  leaned 
against  the  button  that  gave  the  signal. 
"Well,"  said  Jefferson,  "will  you  kindly 
find  some  other  place  to  lean  to-morrow 
night?" 


Another  story  of  remarkable  self- 
control— that  of  Talleyrand's  final  inter- 
view with  Napoleon — is  retold  in  a  re- 
cent book:  "The  Emperor  stormed  at 
him — *You  are  a  coward,  a  traitor,  and 
a  thief!  You  don't  even  believe  in  God. 
You  have  betrayed  and  deceived  every- 
body. You  would  sell  your  own  father.' 
Not  a  muscle  of  Talleyrand's  face  or 
body  moved  as  he  stood  quietly  under 
the  storm  of  Corsican  invective.  He  ap- 
peared to  be  the  last  person  interested 
in  what  was  being  said."  Years  after 
he  had  his  revenge.  Some  one  recalled 
that  Napoleon  had  rebuked  a  Prince  for 
not  addressing  him  as  Sire.  "Ajaccio 
and  St.  Helena,"  Talleyrand  said  quietly, 
"dispense  with  comment  as  to  that 
title." 
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NASSAU 

Bahamas 

Now  Less  Than  Three  Days 
From  New  York 

SAIL  SATURDAY-ARRIVE  TUESDAY  A.M. 

It*s  June  in  Nassau  now. 
Average  temp.  71;  no 
sudden  changes ;  no  rainy 
weather;  Golf ,  Bathing, 
Sailing,  Fishing,  Tennis 
at  their  best.  Charm- 
ing British  Colony. 
Splendid  Hotels;  other 
fine     accommodations. 

Nassau  is  a  delightful  spot 
to  spend  a  winter  vaca- 
tion. Loaf,  play  outdoors, 
or  fill  your  days  as  you  de- 
sire amid  ideal  surround- 
ings in  the  land  of  per- 
petual summer.  Make 
your  reservations  now. 

From  New  York 

MUNARGO Jan.2l 

MUNAMAR Jan.  28 

MUNARGO Feb.  4 

MUNAMAR Feb.  11 

and  weekly  thereafter  during 


MUNSON 

STEAMSHIP  LINES 

67  Wall  Street.  New  York 

Branch  Offices 
PHILADELPHIA  BALTIMORE 

CHICAGO  ST.  LOUIS 

MOBILE  NEW  ORLEANS 
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PUBLISHER'S    NOTES 

Ax  unexpected  wave  of  popular  inter- 
est in  tlie  technique  of  advertising 
is  being  disclosed  in  response  to  the  last 
of  our  prize  letter  contests.  The  subject 
of  this  contest  is  "The  Best  Advertise- 
ment," and  contestants  are  asked  to 
write  brief  letters  about  what,  in  their 
opinion,  was  the  best  of  the  recent  ad- 
vertisements that  appeared  in  The 
Outlook.  New  York  and  Chicago  may 
be  the  two  main  advertising  centers  of 
the  country,  but  letters  are  rolling  in 
from  all  quarters.  One  preliminary 
summary  shows  Michigan  in  the  lead, 
and  properly  so,  since  Michigan  con- 
tains Detroit,  and  Detroit  has  adver- 
tised itself  into  huge  industrial  propor- 
tions in  connection  with  motor  cars  and 
accessories.  New  Jersey  and  Connecti- 
cut are  tied  for  second  place  in  volume 
of  returns  in  the  present  summary, 
crowding  out  even  the  proud  States  of 
New  York.  Pennsylvania,  and  Illinois. 
This  contest  closes  January  23;  all  con- 
test letters  must  reach  us  on  or  before 
that  date.  Here  is  your  chance  at  |100 
in  cash  prizes,  and  also  to  have  your 
say  about  advertising.  For  it  is  con- 
ceded at  the  outset  that  laymen  know 
more  than  professionals  about  waging 
war,  making  newspapers  and  maga- 
zines«  and  writing  advertisements. 

IT  is  hoped  that  the  unknown  benefac- 
tor^about  whom  the  following  letter 
is  written  may  discover  it.  — 

"About  a  year  ago  a  friend  added  my 
name  to  your  list  of  subscribers.  It 
wasn't  long  before  I  found  that  The 
Outlook  was  well  worth  having;  but 
when  a  month  or  so  ago  I  was  notified 
by  the  publishers  that  a  renewal  would 
cost  me  $6.56  I  knew  I  couldn't  afford, 
with  all  the  other  demands  upon  my 
slender  purse,  to  enter  as  a  regular  sub- 
scriber. A  few  weeks  afterwards  The 
Outlook  failed  to  appear.  It  seemed  as 
though  a  bosom  friend  had  gone  out  of 
my  life  forever.  I  missed  its  informa- 
tive and  clear-cut  editorials;  I  missed 
its  well-written  and  masterly  articles  on 
National  and  international  problems;  I 
missed  the  benign  influence  which  in- 
evitably emanates  from  writers  of  Ly- 
man Abbott's  type.  I  simply  yearned 
for  a  sight  of  the  vanished  hand  and  a 
sound  of  the  voice  that  to  me  was 
stilled.  I  decided  to  renew,  and  deny 
myself  other  things.  But  my  bene- 
factor had  forestalled  me.  To-day  I 
was  literally  overcome  with  joy  when, 
on  receiving  my  mail,  I  espied  The 
Outlook  wrapper  bearing  in  black  type 
the  inscription  'Nov.  1922'  and  inclos- 
ing three  brand  new  Outlooks  direct 
from  the  publishers.  I  kissed  each  in 
turn,  hugged  them  to  my  breast, 
pranced  about  the  house  like  a  boy  of 
ten,  and  then  sat  down  to  renew  old  ac- 
quaintance, whose  writings  have  done 
me  a  world  of  good.  Here's  to  Lyman 
Abbott  and  his  'Outlook'!  Here's  to 
mine  unknown  benefactor!  Perhaps  it 
will  in  part  repay  him  to  learn  that  I 
have  made  up  my  mind  to  b€f  henceforth 
a  regular  subscriber.    Yours  gratefully, 

"Clericus." 


18  January 
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Tours  and  Travel 


EUROPE 

AND 

THE  PASSION  PLAY 

Futiw  MkUiuK  in  April,  May,  Jane  and  July. 
ConprebeiMiv-n  itinenuriea,  moderate  prioeB. 
Send  for  Booklet  A-10. 

BENNETT'S  TRAVEL  BUREAU 

einl  AcHM  fv  OknMopi  P^nwi  Pf V 
SWFAfcAw^,  New  York  Oty 


EGYPT.    PALESTINE— 

Sail  Jan.  JO,  Feb.  18  mul  March  4. 

Maobba.    Gibraltajr,  Aloibhs,   Monaco, 

.Virus.  CAiiia  Thb  Nils.  Jrbusalsu, 

COXSTAVTUiOPLB,   ATHSMB. 

EUROPE  1922 

box,  Swn'XBu.AiiD,  Pravck,  Bkloium, 
lku4in»,  Eiiexjuro,  Thb  Pamion  Plat. 
Liutited  parties  enrolling  note. 


lEMPLE  TOURS  *USSnS£- 


EGYPT  AND 
PALESTINE 

Sailing  March  4,  1922 
H.  W.  DUNNING 

Ude  BM«.  Boston,  Mast. 


THE  beaaty,  fascination,  and  mys- 
tery of  the  Orient  lures  visitora 
bus  all  over  the  world  to 

JAPAN 

Ibe  qaainfeeat  and  moat  interesting  of  all 
eoentma.  Come  while  tiie  oM  age  ciutoms 
Vmml  WriM,  mentioning   "Outlook"   to 

JAPAN  HOTEL  ASSOCIATION 

Care  Traffic  Dept. 

OVEUAL  GOVEINHENT  RAILWAYS 

TOKYO 

for  full  information 

P<iidi»ia<pipArfw»m,$4-Shlfc«c>rtry 


£UROPE  1922 

Organize    a   party  and 
travel  without  expense. 

BEACON  TOURS 

Uttie  Bidg,  Boston,  M— . 

PIEE  TRIP  TO  EUROPE  ^^i^ 

boiganaer  of  a  small  party.  Eatabliohed  1900. 
iiJpocK'B  TOPM,  13  Halaey  St.,  Brooklyn. 


Europe  Beckons 

I^iCiihlalea.  Switierland,  PawioaPkiy. 

Tyrol,  Itattaa  Lakea,  France. 

■Z  BSST  MODXRATR  PRICED  TOURS 

irSfIS  TOURS  "^-sss 

lC«Btre  St.,  Boston  30,  Mass. 


G^^ 


EGYPT 

Mediterranean  Lands 

.4,Fmb.l8andMar.4 

s  private  steamer  for  Nile 
hmrly  leader,  a  oonrse  of 
» talks,  and  a  leisurely  tour. 
$1,710  and  np 

r  Umrs  at  lower  rates, 

•  deCaib  write 

ONIVERSITY  TRAVEL 

Street,  Newton,  Mass. 

yPEAN  TOURS 

149S0    Vuiiinm  S  Coantnmm 

rcQodncted ;  established  twenty 
^al  rates  to  omnixers  of  par- 


todations  limn 


Book  now. 
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61  DAY 

Mediterranean 

CRUISE 

S.  S.  CARMANIA 

(Canard  Line) 

Sailing  New  York 
Feb.  11,  1922 

American  Express  Travel  De- 
partment oifei-8  a  two  months' 
cruise  to  the  Mediterranean  and 
the  Levant  under  its  ezclniive 
management.  Visiting  Madeira, 
Cadiz,  Gibraltar,  Algiers,  The 
Riviera,  Naples,  Pompeii,  Rome, 
Atliens,  Constantinople,  Pales- 
tine, and  Egypt ;  and  as  a  special 
attraction  a  Tour  of  ttie 
Adriatic  Shores,  exdusiye  to 
this  cruise,  with  Venice  and 
flume  as  the  objectives. 

Cruise  limited  to  450 guests.  Make 
reservations  now.  Call,  write,  or 
'phone  for  {uU  iuformation. 

AMERICAN  EXPRESS 

TRAVEL  DEPT. 
65  Breadway,  New  York 


VVl»y  Not  Go  Abroad  This  Suni- 

▼  ¥      iner  ?   Two  young  women,  college 

graduates,  experienced  in  European  trarel, 

wish  to  conduct  small  party.  6,215,  Outlook. 

'ROUND  XHG  1WORI.D 

Two  Tours,  218  and  261  Days.  Also  Japan  and 
GhuuLDepartures  Sept  .and  Noy  .Lowest  rates. 

BUROPG  in  1923 


special  Features:  The  Passion  Pkiy, 
Rmera,  Frencii  Chateaiuc,  All-Swiss,  British 
JsIeSfFiTe-day Motor  Tour  through  Jura- Alps. 
American  Tours:  Calif.,  Alaska,  Can. 
Rockies,  National  Parks,  etc.  Booklets  Free. 

GOLgSPIE.  KINPORTS  A  BEARD 
59  W.  37tti  St.,  N.  Y.  HIS  Wshsl  St.,  Ptebu 


-wm  rc(  )Vi  B 

,  (  klMSLS  ^^ 


West  Indies 
Hawaii 
Cruise 

including  the 

Panama  Canal 
&  California 

S.  S."Hawkeye  State'* 
February  11,  1922 

An  idesl  46  day  cruise 
comprehensive  sod  unususl 

Rates,  $750  and  upward 

Tours  Everywhere 

Send  for  Bookkb 

RAYMOND  ft  WHITCOMB  CO. 

22  Beacon  St,  Boston 


EUROPEAN  TOURS 

European  Art,  History.  Literature,  Music; 
Trayel  Schools  for  lutenslye  Language  Study. 

INTERCOLLEGIATE  TOURS 
6S-A  Franklin  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Country  Board 

DOARD  for  one  or  two  persons  In  an  ex- 
'•'  oemtiocally  pleasaut  house  in  the  country, 
near  Wilton,  Conn.  Every  convenience, 
hot-water  lieating,  electric  Kghts.  bathrooms, 
telephone.  Special  attention  paid  to  diet 
£resh  eggs,  poultry  and  milk  from  the  farm^ 
References  exchanged.    6,211,  Outlook. 


Hotels  and  Resorts 


FLORIDA 


St  George's,  Sotheriand  ^To"*"  Honda 

A  Southern  plantation,  with  all  modem  con- 
veniences ;  located  in  a  pine-forest,  in  tiie  best 
part  of  Florida*s  justly  famous  climate ;  re- 
freshing, restful;  fine  Southern  table;  own 
dairy  and  garden :  outdoor  life  and  recreation 
in  the  warm  sunshine :  an  ideal  place  to  spend 
the  winter,  especially  for  convalescents. 
Terms  very  reasonable.    Write  for  lotflet. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


THE  WELDON  HOTEL 

OREKNFI£LD,  MASS. 

oflTers  special  winter  rates  for  rooms,  and  will 
serve  at  a  moderate  price  a  Club  Breakfast, 
8|>ecial  Noonday  Luncheon,  and  Evening 
Dinner.  A  series  of  weekly  musicales  and 
monthly  dances  given  for  tlie  pleasure  of  our 
™__  ,  ^herparticnlars  apply 
J.  tTsELLER.  Maui 


ceegi 
guests.    For  furtherjiarticnlars  apply  to 
•        SELLER.  Manager. 


RockRidgeHaU 

WELLESLEY  HILLS,   MASS.  (JSlJ 

Fine  location.  Hot  and  cold  running  water  in 
nearly  all  bedrooms.  Private  baths.  Sun-room. 
Ourtable  a  specialty.   Term's  moderate.  Teh 


NEW  JERSEY 


'A  GOOD  PLACE  TO  BOARD' 

La  Tasaar  House 

Lakbwood,  N.  J. 

Select  clientele   -   -    Moderate  ratee. 


NEW   YORK   CITY 


HOTEL  jiDsoN  ^«.r;r,fi:i?r 

adjoining  Judson  Memorial  Churcli.  Itooms 
witli  and  without  batli.  Uates  fS.Vi  per  day, 
including  meals.  Special  rates  for  two  weeks 
or  more.  Location  very  central.  Convenient 
to  all  elevated  and  street  car  lines. 


The  Margaret  Louisa 

of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A. 
14  East  16th  St^  New  York  City 

A  homelike  hotel  for  self-supporting 
women.  Kates,  f l.uu  to  f  1.50  per  day.  Send 
for  circukir. 


Hotel  Webster 

(Near  Sth  Avenue) 

40  West  45th  Street 
NEW  YORK 

Directly  in  the  fasliiouable  club  and  shop- 
ping section.  Within  five  minuses'  walk  to 
all  principal  theaters.  A  high-class  hotel 
patronized  by  tliose  desiring  the  best  accom- 
modations at  moderate  cost. 
Rates  and  map  gladly  sent  upon  request 
JOHN  P.  TOLSON.  Prop. 


Hotel  Hargrave 

West  7Sd  St.,  tliroaRTh 
to  71st  St.,  New  York 

SOO  rooms,  each  with  bath.  Absolutely 
fireproof.  One  block  to  72d  St.  en- 
trance of  Central  Park.  Comfort  and 
refinement  combined  with  moderate 
rates.    Send  for  illustrated  booklet  J. 


NORTH   CAROLINA 


MARGO  TERRACE 

Asheville,  N.  C.  A  delightful  hotel  home. 
Write  P.  H.  BRANCH,  Prop. 


Health  Resorts 


The  Bethesda   whitePiams, 

A  private  sanitarium  for  invalids  and  aged 
who  need  care.  Ideal  surroundings.  Address 
for  terms  Alice  Gates  Bugbee,  MA).  Tel.  241. 

-INTERPINES** 

Beantlfnl.  qniet.  raatfnl  and  homelike.  Over 
jK  years  of  successful  work.  Tliorough,  re- 
liable, dependable  and  ethical.  Everv  com- 
fort and  convenience.  Accommodations  of 
superior  quality.  Disorder  of  tlie  nervous  sys- 
tem a  specialty.  Fred.  W.  Seward,  8r..  M.D., 
Fred.  W.  Seward.  Jr.,  M.D.,  Goshen.  N.  Y. 


LINDENI^vl.'Sli'Swdi'" 

Derlestowa,  Pa  An  insMtntion devoted  to 
the  personal  study  and  siiecialized  treat- 
ment of  the  invalid.  Massage,  Elecfricitv, 
Hydrotberany      Apply  for   circular  to 

ROBBBT  LiPPIKCOTT  WaLTBS.  M.D. 

ilate  of  The  Walter  Sanitorium> 


Apartments 


Hot«»l    l.tf»nnnri   0»d  Street  and 
noxei    I^eonon    Ma<iiaon   Ave. 

Corner  apt.,  4  rooms,  2  batlis ;  present  tenant's 
lumialiingM;  3  m  nthsormore  from  Feb.  1. 

WANTED  immediately,  by  two  young 
women,  to  subrent  for  lew  months  small 
kitohenette  apartment  near  Riverside  Drive. 
2  exposures.  Bert  care  taken.  Best  references. 
Piano  desired.  Reasonable.  g,20S.  Outk)ok. 


Real  Estate 


*ttntctive,f  umiriied  oottage,a  rooms.  Woods- 
ft  edge  Farm..  Litehfiekl  Hllls-l,(iuo  ft.  ele. 
Running  wator^garden.  $300  season.  Write 
John  F.  Beers,  Waahfaigton,  Conn.,  R.  F.  D. 


BOARD  AND   ROOMS 

YOUNG  business  woman,  adaptable,  desires 
fumuBhed  room,  meals  preferred,  private 
family.  Mauliattan.  Highest  refei-ences  ex- 
changed. 876,  Outkwk. 
.  TENAFLY,  N.  J.-Two  comforteble  rooms 
m  private  family.  Board  optional.  Teleplioue 
Englewood  801  M.       

BOOKS,  MAGAZINES 
MANUSCRIPTS 

RARE  Snanislt  books  and  mauuscripto 
<n  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centu- 
ries. Some  beautifully  illuminated  vellums. 
Francis ,  Borton,  Mission  Inn.  Riveraide, 
California. 

BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 

,  COOKING  for  PROFIT.  Earn  handsome 
income;  home  cooked  food,  catering,  tea 
vpom,  etc.  Correspondence  coui-se.  Am. 
bchool  Home  Economics,  Chicago. 
^  AGRICULTURAL  college  man  in  Cali- 
fornia desires  partner  to  finance  him  in 
developing  his  laud—lAO  acres— into  orcliards 
and  vineyards.  Highest  lefereuces  exchanged. 
836,  Outlook. 

COUNCILOR  for  ideal  summer  camp  hi 
Maine,  who  will  bring  five  or  more  boys. 
Or  a  solicitor  who  can  enroll  boys  at  $200. 
Good  commission.  Unquestionable  refer- 
ences. Successfully  established.  Flioto- 
graplis.  Write  now.  Head  Commercial  De- 
partmeut»LscouiaHigh  School.  Lacouia,N.li. 


EDUCATIONAL   INVENTION 


,.  ARITHMETIC  AND  FUN.  Do  you  want 
;  !riL^fiS>^  J~"  arithmetic  extraordi- 
narily fast  ?  A  wonderful  invention  geto 
him  through  In  one-fourth  tlie  usual  time. 
Equally  valuable  for  slow  or  brilliant  chil- 

fir"notVy^2.o5f*W  •*»«'  »t-  Send  $1 
£«^^^i^^T^ST.  Tell  chiW's  age  and 
S^i.!:^  ^SU*y  ^^  *'  "<*  aatisfied.  Agento 
iSVk*^;  Educational  Device  Co.,  627  Vest 
Igpth  St.,  New  York. 

EMPLOYMENT  AGENCIES 


WANIKD-Conipetent  teachers  for  pnhlic 
and  private  schools.  Calls  coining  every  day . 
Send  for  cirntilars.  A  Ibany  TeacbeiV  Agency, 
Albany.  N.  Y. 

PLACEMENT  BUREAU  for  emptoyer  and 
employee :  housekeepers,  matrons,  dietitians, 
governesses,  secreUries.  mother's  helpers, 
attendants.    51  Trowbridge  St.,  Cambridge, 

WANTKD-Teadhers  all  subjects.  Good 
vacancies  in  schools,  and  colleges.  Internar 
tioiuil  Musical  and  Educational  Agency,  Car- 
negie Hall.  N.  r. 


FOR    THE    HOME 


HAVBypuaLAZY  SUSAN  in  your  house? 
Tlie  kind  that  site  on  your  dhiing  room  toble 
from  which  you  can  serve  your  meals  wiUiout 
pasmng.  My  rotary  table  top  for  any  teble 
is  the  greatest  convenience  ever  known. 
Send  for  circular.  F.  H.  ALBEE.  WEST 
MEDFORD.  MASS. 


STATIONERY 


UNUSUALLY  desirable  stationery  for  any 
type  of  correspondence.  200  sheete  high 
grade  note  paper  and  100  envelopes  printed 
with  vour  name  and  address  postpaid  $1.M. 
Samples  on  request.  Lewis,  284  Second  Ave., 
Troy,  N.  Y. 

HELP   WANTED 

Business  SItnations 

^  PAINT  AND  VARNISH  SALESMAN.  GO 
GETTER  WANTED  to  place  our  painte  and 
varnishes  witli  jobbers,  dealers,  and  indus- 
trials. We  operate  the  most  modem  plant 
of  Its  kind  ill  the  world.  Good  connection 
with  BIG  FUTURE  POSSIBIUllES  for 
right  partj^  Give  experience  and  references 
fully.  8.  E.  BROWN,  Armstrong  Paint  & 
Varnish  Works,  1318  South  Kllboume  Ave., 
Chicago. 

Teachers  and  Gevemesses 

WANTED-Protestant  governess  between 
30  and  35  years  okL  to  assist  with  three  boys, 
aged  9, 7,  snd  4.  References  required  and  per- 
sonal interview.  Address  Mrs.  George  B. 
Knowles,  148  Hawthorn  St.,  New  Bedford, 
Masi. 

WANTED -Refined  woman,   tramed  to 

teach  backward  children,  to  teach  and  care 

for  boy  five  years  old.  Good  home.  Baltimore 

I  County,  Maryhmd.    877,  Outlook. 

I  (For  other  Want  advertUementa  see 

digitized  b;,      foUoidng page) 
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SmvcUtn  £aBt 


An  Exclusive  Residential  Hotel 
Affording  the  Dignity  and  Ele- 
gance qf  a  Private  Residence. 
Opposite  the  Metropolitan  Cluh 
and  Fifth  Avenue  entrance  to 
Cpitral  Park,  ^lA  easy  access  to 
Cluhs,  Theatres  and  Shopping 
centres. 


Sa^fr  $c  Mabtatk,  Nntt  fork  CUtt^ 


KEEPING  UP  WITH  BOOKS 


C3,n jyou  do  it? 


2)( 


Th 


ere  is  a  wai 


^O  YOU  succeed  in  keeping  up  with  books? 
Twenty  thousand  are  pubUshed  each  year  in  English 
alone,  thousands  more  in  the  languages  of  Europe. 


As  a  Reader,  Sorter  and  Critic  of 
books  published  here  and  abroad, 
2'hi  Literary  Review,  a  weekly 
periodical  for  the  book  lover,  per- 
forms a  task  too  great  for  any  single 
mind.  Its  fresh,  authoritative  pages 
are  written  by  a  large  group  of 
scholars,  critics,  scientists,  states- 
men, men  and  women  of  letters, 
whose  opinions  command  respect. 
You,  as  a  subscriber  to  The  Literary 
Review,  may  rest  assured  that  no 
important  book  will  escape  you; 
that  every  book  reviewed  is  given 


criticism  which  is  both  honest  and 
illuminating. 

F.  W.  Taussig,  Professor  of  Eco- 
nomics at  Harvard,  says  of  The 
Literary  Review,  "Nothing  better 
has  ever  been  done  in  this  country, 
and  indeed  I  am  not  sure  that  any- 
thing better  has  ever  been  done 
anywhere." 

Annual  subscription,  $2.50.  Five 
months'  trial  subscription,  |i.oo. 
Or,  you  may  have  a  complimentary 
copy  for  the  trouble  of  asking  for  it. 


The  Literary  Review 

OF  THE 

^A(jw  Tork  Evening  T^ost 


Edited  by  Henry  Seidel  Canby 


A  few  contributors 
President  Emeritus  Eliot 
Amy  Lowell  Sinclair  Lewis 

John  Gakworthy  Lord  Bryce 

H.  L.  Mencken  Wm.  McFec 

Zona  Gale 
James  Branch  Cabell 
Gilbert  K.  Chesterton 


A  few  books  recently  reviewed 
A  Daughter  of  the  Middle  Border,  by  Hamlin  Garland 
Silhouettes  of  My  Contemporaries,  by  Lyman  Abbott 
The  Triumph  of  the  Egg,  by  Sherwood  Anderson 
The  Story  of  Mankind,  by  Hendrik  Van  Loon 
The  Folly  of  Nadons,  by  Frederick  Palmer 
The  Collected  Poems  of  Edgar  Arlington  Robinson  • 
Queen  Victoria,  by  Lytton  Strachey 


The  literary  "Review,  20  l^esey  Street  ^  New  York  City 

(check  term  of  lubtcription) 

_      .  TL     n-  «i>      •        r         5  months  at  $1.00 

Send  me   Tag  £iterars  Tie^ieiv  for      -' 

^  ^  I  year         at     2.50 

(Yearly  8ub«criber«  need  noi  forward  cauh  with  order  unless  they  desire — we  will  send  a  bill  later  for  the  aiBoant.) 
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.  Address... 


O  \  18-22 


SITUATIONS    WANTED 

ProfessloDAl  Sitaations 

T0UN6  tatdy.  33,  B.  A.  (Hon.)  McOill,  short- 
hand,  typincr,  desires  position  as  corapanion, 
secretary!  or  governess  with  Americaus  trar- 
eling  in  Europe.  Will  be  in  France  FebrtiaiT. 
Higiiest  references.    834,  Outlook. 

Business  Slla»tions 

PRIVATE  secretary— College-bred  young 
gentleman,  experienced  writer,  seeks  poMitloii 
as  confldential  secretary.  6.  P.  Arnold,  7  East 
32d  St.,  New-York. 

SUMMER  position  in  girls*  camp  desired 
by  councilor  of  experience  in  T.  w.  C.  A. 
and  private  camps.  Especially  desires  to  con- 
duct nature  crafts,  uood  references  from 
former  positions.    863,  Outlook. 

EDUCATED  young  lady  witli  steno- 
graphic experience  desires  position  as  social 
secretary  mornings  or  by  the  hour,  nest 
references.    889,  Cmtlook. 

Companions  and  Domestic  Helpers 

T0UN6  woman,  graduate  nurse,  compan- 
ionabte.  adaptable,  would  like  position  for  re- 
mainder of  winter  and  spring.  881V,  Outlook. 

WANTED,  by  an  experienced  woman  of 
ability  and  pleasant  personality,  a  position  as 
housemother,*  housekeeper,  or  other  execu- 
tive position  in  summer  camp  for  girls  or 
boys  for  season  of  1922.    Satisfactory  refer- 


ences upon  request.    Address  821,  Outlook. 

MIDDLE -aged  Protestant  gentlewoman 
desires  position  as  traveling  companion  or 
cliaperon  after  May  1.  Good  traveler  and 
sailor ;  with  unquestionable  references.  For 
exchange  of  references  and  particulars  ad- 
dress 8S,  Outlook. 

EDUCATED  tady  wishes  position  to  read 
to  blind  person  or  hivalid.    859,  Outlook. 

MANAGING  companion  or  secretary  to 
elderly  couple  or  lady  living  alone  where 
refinement,  education,  responsibility,  appre- 
ciated. Mitchell,  118  Montague  St.,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y. 

AMERICAN  woman,  40,  educated  abroad, 
traveled  extensively,  would  act  as  traveling 
companion.  Speaks  French  fluently,  also 
knowledge  of  Spanish  and  German.  Highest 
r^erenoes.    862,  Outlook. 

ASSISTANT  in  chUdren*s  institution  or 
congenial  family.  Protestant  2^  with  khi- 
dergarteu  experience,  personality,  and  adap- 
tobOity.    866,  Outlook. 

POSITION  desired  as  matron  or  house- 
keeper m  institution,  or  refined  home,  or  as 
directress  of  tea  room.  Bxperienoed.  '  Refer- 
-  llSDe  L 


H., 


\  Laoey  Ave., 


Address  E. 

Pkdnfield,  N.  J. 

AMERICAN  tedy  (Protestant)  will  chap- 
eron one  or  more  young  ladies  wishing  to  go 
abroad  in  Jime  or  earlier.  Highest  refer- 
ences.   872,  Outlook. 

WANTED— Position  as  attendant  or  house- 
keeper-nurse. Preferably  near  Boston.  874. 
Outlook. 

COMPETENT,  trustworthy  woman  Tiishes 
position  as  companion,  housekeeper,  or  motli- 
er's  lielper.   References.    873,  Outlook. 

AMERICAN  young  woman  as  chiMren's 
nurse  or  companion.  Experienced.  Will  go 
South.  879,  Outlook. 

COMPANION-Lady,  middle  aged,  Prot- 
estant, speaking  Frencn  and  ItaUan,  excellent 
references,  would  like  position  wiih  Udy  or 
elderly  couple.  Would  also  act  as  house- 
keeper. Woukl  travel.  881,  Outlook. 

Teachers   and   Governesses 

FRENCH  tady,  diploma,  teaches  Fr<»nch. 
history,  and  literature.  Translation  correspon- 
dence. Mile.  Bouche,  1014  Madison  Ave.,  New 
York. 

MISCELLANEOUS 


MISS  Guthman,  New  York  shopper,  will 
shop  for  yon,  services  free.  No  samiiles. 
References.  309  West  99th  St. 

BOYS  wanted.  500  boys  wanted  to  sell  Tlie 
Outlook  each  week.  No  investment  necessary. 
Write  for  selling  plan,  Carrier  Department. 
The  Outlook  Company,  381  Fouitli  Ave., 
New  York  City. 

FOR  SALE— About  3  dosen  silver  souvenir 
spoons.  Foreign  and  home  cities.  List  on 
appHcation.  nt2,  Outkwk. 

GREETINGS.  —  Anniversaries,  birthdays, 
shut-ins.  Send  nature  smiles  from  Dixie. 
Two  dosen  yard  daffodils,  with  your  card,  by 
special  delivery  parcel  post  for  two  dollars. 
Successful  deliveries  in  Northern  and  New 
EnRlai>d  States  during  Febniary  bliziard. 
Mrs.  Arehibakl,  Butaw,  Ala. 

BOOKKEEPING  in  a  week.  Dukes,  Fox 
Street  Station,  New  York. 

OIL  PAINTING'S,  by  Arthur  Parton,  Hoi>- 
kinson  Smith,  Bogert,  Julian  Rix,  Pnsini, 
Boudin,  Croe]^eart,  Theo  Weber,  and  others— 
at  auction  prices,  running  from  $50  upwards. 
Write  for  particulars.  Henry  Ryon.  626 
Flatbush  Ave.,  Brooklyn,^  N.  Y. 

LADY  living  near  New  Tork,  where  the 
environment  is  of  the  best,  will  gladly  Uke  a 
diild,  giving  it  a  mother's  care  and  training. 
$30  weekly.    865,  Outkmk. 

M.  W.  Wiehtman  &  Co.  Shopping  Aflrency, 
entablishnd  1895.  No  charge ;  prompt  deuvery. 
44  West  22d  St.,  New  York. 

WANTED  — Young  women  to  take  nine 
months*  course  in  trainiiM:  for  the  care  <^ 
chronic  and  convalescent  invalids.  Address 
Supt.  F.  E.  Parker  Home,  New  Brunswick, 
N.J. 

AMBITIOUS  writers  of  photopUys^ort 
stories,  songs,  poems.  newspsMr  articles, 
send  to-day  for  FREE  helpful  bookleV, 
"  Successful  Writing."  Writer's  Digest. ::,  S88 
Butler  Bklg..  Cincinnati. 

OKLAHOMA  farms.  Write  for  free  sgri- 
cultitral  booklet./Board  of  Commesce,  Shaw- 
nee,  Oklahoma,  f  -     -     _  ■    - 
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and  conditioiung  athletes  to  back  his  words, 
Mr.  Camp  says, 

"  Men  an<l  women  can  keep  themselves 
fit  with  only  ten  minutes  a  clay — but  the 
place  where  they  must  look  after  theni- 
•elves  is  in  the  Horso'  or 'trunk  muscles/  " 

Why  the  ••Trunk"  U  the  Vital  Spot 

Why  has  constipation  beoorae  the  most  prevalent 
I  American  disease  r  Why  is  "  hardening  of  the  arter- 
ies'' and  apoplexy,  its  result,  on  the  increase  ?  Why 
I  are  oenroos  diseases  more  prevalent  now  than  ever 
before  ?  Why  does  the  average  American  die  at  45  ? 
Beeaose  people  fail  to  realize  that  the  trne  seat 
oCthe  vital  forces  is  in  the  aWom«n— not  the  brain! 
i  This  great  secret  of  health  and  energy  is  still  known 
^  1^  practised  in  the  Orient — in  India  and  China — 
\   whwe  the  **  throne  of  life  "  is  rightly  regarded  to 
hp  ia  tl»P  sclar-pUxus — ^iu  the  trunk. 

Americans  have  lost  sight  of  this  fact — to  their 
fiM.  Keepine  fit  is  not  a  matter  of  lon^  tiresome 
^        Ks  wiA  dumb-bells  and  gymnasium  app»i- 

,  or  strenuous  outdoor  games.     It  is  simply  a 

Batter  of  keeping  the  muscles  of  the  *'  torso  "  in 
peffect  condition. 

As  a  result  of  a  very  careful  study  of  the  bodily 
mpnranents  of  both  men  or  women,  Walter  Camp 
Wm  (tovised  a  method  of  keeping  fit  which  takes 
«1t  ten  minutes  a  day — which  is  the  most  efficient 
L  R«em  ever  devised — and  which  makes  enormous 
CHtributions  to  health,  vim  and  "  drive  "—simply 
Waose  it  develops  and  tones  up  the  immensely 
\  important  **  corset  of  muscle  "  surrounding  the  vital 
'  «sus,  upon  which  health  and  life  itself  depend. 

Try  ThU  Test  on  Yourself 

Stand,  without  clothing,  and  bend  forward  from 

ttcvant.  with  the  **"  trunk  "  in  the  position  shown 

it  the  pictnie  of  the   ^^discus-thrower  *^  ab<nre. 

^  see  if  yon  can  feel  the  muscles  of  your  abdo- 

I.   Are    they  hard  and  firm  ?    Or   soft    and 

kjl  Yon  may  have  muscular  arms  and  legs,  but 
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definite  results  that  an  indoor  man  or  woman  can 
keep  in  the  perfect  **  pink  of  condition  "  by  devot- 
ing onl^  10  minutes  a  day  to  exercise !  Although  Mr. 
Camp  IS  not  connected  with  the  health  builders,  he 
has  given  us  exclusive  permission  to  use  the  *'  Daily 
Dozen  *'  in  connectioifwith  our  wonderfnl  new  idea. 

Tlie  twelve  exercises  are  all  rhythmical 
and  enjoyable  in  themselves,  but  since 
it  is  a  well-recogfnized  law  of  psychology 
that  exercise,  to  give  its  greatest  bodily 
benefits,  must  also  give  maximum  pleas- 
ure to  the  mind^  we  have  made  the 
'*  Daily  Dozen  "  musical ! 

Music  irresistibly  impels  everybody  to  rhythmical 
motion.  How  many  people  would  enjoy  dancing 
without  an  orchestra?  Very  few.  Wliat  would  a 
parade  be  to  the  marchers,  without  a  band  every  few 
blocks  ?  Merely  a  tiresome  walk  in  the  hot  sun. 
According  to  the  same  principle,  the  '*  Daily  Dozen, ' ' 
set  to  specially  selected  music  on  phonograph 
.  records,  becomes  the  ideal,  ^artless  exercise — and 
every  time  you  swing  through  these  enjoyable 
movements  yon  can  be  sure  that  your  body  and 
mind  are  being  kept  fit  in  the  most  efficient  and 
effective  way  ever  devised. 

In  addition  to  the  records  (playable  on  any  disc 
machine)  a  chart  is  furnished  for  each  exercise — 
showing  by  actual  photographs  the  exact  movement 
to  make  for  every  one  of  the  **  ootfimands  " — which 
are  given  by  a  voice  speaking  on  the  record.  So  now 
yon  can  make  your  phonograph  help  to  keep  you  fit. 

Users  FiUed  With  Vigor 

"  I  am  delighted  with  the  records  and  they  solve 
my  problem  of  exercise,  thus  making  me  a  more 
efficient  teacher.  Th^e  music  is  a  great  aid,"  writ«?s 
Mr.  Guy  Eugene  Oliver,  of  Northwestern  C<^ege, 
Illinois. 

Mrs.  Mary  Bates,  of  Duluth,  Minn.,  says."  We  are 
enjo>*ing  the  exercises  very  much.  It  is  so  much 
more  fun  to  exercise  to  music.'* 

"We  wish  to  express  onr  satisfaction  and  delif^ht 
with  our  sets  of  records  and  exercises.  Our  en- 
tire family  of  eight,  including  the  maid,  are  takiiit; 
them.  The  children  are  fascinated  with  them  aiicl 
bring  the  neighbors'  children  to  do  them.'" — Mrn. 
Cliarles  C.  Hickisch,  828  Vine  St.,  La  Crosse,  Wis. 


gives  instruction  as  efficiently  as  a  private  pliy.sicnl 
director.  You  also  receive  a  free  chart  explaining 
everything  about  the  exercise  and  its  benetits. 
Eversrthing  is  simple  and  easily  understood. 

Remember,  there  is  no  obligation.    This  record 
is  sent  FREE— and  it  is  yours  TO  KEEP.     After 


This  Record 
Chart  FREE 


you  have  tried  it  we  feel  sure  j'ou  will  want  the 
other  records  and  we  will  tell  you  how  j^ou  may 
easily  own  them  all.  But  you  are  to  be  the  sole 
judge.  When  you  .send  the  coupon — or  a  letter 
will  do  if  you  prefer — enclose  twenty-five  cents  in 
money  or  stamps.  This  pavs  only  for  the  postage 
and  packing — the  record  ana  chart  are  free,  lliis  is 
too  important  for  yon  to  overlook — acceptance  will 
benefit  your  health  and  prolong  your  life — so  why 
not  attend  to  this  now  while  the  matter  is  before 
you?  HEALTH  BUU^DEUb,  Dept.  61,  Ovster 
I3ay,  N.  Y. 


HEALTH  BUILDERS 

Dept.  61.  Oyster  Bay,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  your  fi-ee  sample  "  Health 
Builders''  record,  giving  two  of  A\ alter  Camp's 
famous  *^  Daily  Dozen "  exercises ;  also  a  free 
chart  containing  actual  photographs  and  simple 
directions  for  doing  the  exercises.  I  enclose  a 
quarter  (or  25  cents  in  stamps)  for  postage,  packing, 
etc.  This  does  not  obligate  me  in  any  way  and 
the  sample  record  and  chart  are  mine  to  keep. 


(I'lrtw**  writf  plaiiil}) 


A.l.ln'K 


State. . 
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I  ing  American  Seed  Catalog.  It 
describes  the  Burpee  Quality 
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illustrated  in  color.  If  you 
are  interested  in  gardening 
or  farming,  Burpee's  Annual 
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Harding  Will 
Make  Good 

DISARMAMENT  is  bat  the  beginningr  of 
splendid  aohievement.  It  alone  cannot  pre- 
Knt  another  deatractive  world  war,  since  tney 
vpiv  nuupaut  when  navies  were  made  of  small 
•iling  ships  and  galley  oar  boats.  Qnoting  from 
'The Great  Deception":  "We  need  to  awake  to 
tke  truth  that  only  by  a  yital  and  permanent  join- 
ii|;  of  the  nations  in  an  efPective  union  to  forbid 
lid  proTide  against  it  can  mankind  be  saved  from 
tuMtner  conflagration  which  will  leave  the  world 
iaasbeft."'  President  Harding  promised  either  an 
iuneistion  of  nations  or  existing  Lea^^ue  ''  amended 
Dr revised**  to  prevent  war.  That  promise  elected 
bin.  He  meant  what  he  said.  He  will  keep  faith. 
Ts  help  him,  denounce  and  expose  the  falsity  of 
the  irreconeilable  claim  that  the  Harding  vote  was 
iflisiiist  and  not  for  those  promises,  lo  give  en- 
HMini^nient  to  that  absura  claim  is  to  Im  either 
the  coDseioos  or  unconscious  enemy  of  world  imion 
fbr  peace.  For  it  slionld  be  plain  that  in  America, 
vhere  the  majority  rnles,  no  Administration  would 
Br  should  dare  go  oontrary  to  the  mandate  of  the 
rote.  If  the  reader  has  any  friends  who  talk  that 
hnrthil  mtsoonception  ask  them  to  read 

^  GREAT  DECEPTION 

By  SAMUEL  COLCORD 

aj  wake  up. 

>1.50  Everywhere,  or  of  the  Publishers 
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newsdealers*  or  send  $.15  for  new  Issue 
loT.O..  Book  Hill.  Highland  Falls,  N.Y. 
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*'    '*    "  plnmp,  sweet,  tender  nutmeata, 

Rvory  Koodness.  Fresh,  crisp, 


kind,  batplnmp,  sweet,  tender  nutmeata, 

'  "     '  flavory  aoodness.  Fresh,  crisp. 

Send  down  to  the  plantation 


full  of 
cruncbj. 
for  a 


8Ui>reniely  {i^ood  nuts. 
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are  choice,  extra  large  Yirsiuias.  We 
itee  prompt  slilpment  and  abso- 
"-*-'- '"'—    •"  ofMin.  5c.  lb  extra. 


'OMSIerfey  Pluliti«  A,  N«rfdk,  VirgJMi 


Fovteen  East  Sixtieth  Street 


An  Exclusive  Residential  Hotel 
Affording  the  Dignity  and 
Elegance  of  a  Private  Rest- 
daice.  Opposite  the  Metro- 
poliian  Club  and  Fifth  Avenue 
entrgnce  to  Central  Park, 
with  easy  access  to  Clubs, 
Theaters  and  Shopping  Centers 

r  &  Babcock,  New  York  City 
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e  e  • 

^^n^  These  are  a  few  of  the  striking  features  in  the  February  Soribner's,  which 
^H  I  contains  amusing  and  entertaining  short  stories  and  poems,  and  three 
^H  I  departments  :  77bc  Point  of  View,  The  Fimid  of  Art,  and  The  Financiai 
^^^^^Situation  by  Alexander  Dana  NoyeM,  Soribner's  produces  not  only 
^material  which  is  worthy  of  being  put  permanently  in  books  but  also  oo 
interpretation  of  current  problems  by  the  best  authorities. 
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PEOPLE  of  refinement  have  much  pletely  and  easily  that  the  first  dash  of 

the  same  ideas  no  matter  where  clear  water  carries  away  soap  and  dirt 

they  live.   It  is  not  surprising, therefore,  and  leaves  the  skin  feeling  smooth  and, 

to  find  Ivory  Soap  aU  over  this  country  ^oft.    It  is  white  and  fragrant,  therefore 

in  homes  where  good  teste  and  good  i^^^^^  ^^  ^        p^^  economy  and 

sense  prevail  -  from  the  most  luxu-  ^^^^^nience  ''it  floats", 
nous  households  to  the  simplest 

XT    i_  _  u         J     u  Eor  all  these  reasons  Ivory  is  not  only 

No  better  soap  can  be  made,  because  .,     t  r       ,         -i       .i.     j  -i    •     l      l 

Ivory  includes  every  one  of  the  seven  '^^^  ^""^  *^  .^"J^^'  *^  daily  bath,  the 

essentials  that  soap  can  have.    Itsabun-  shampoo  and  the  nursery,  but  is  also 

dant  lather  cleanses  thoroughly.      It  is  completely  satisfactory  for  fine  laundry 

so  pure  and  mild  that  it  cannot  harm  and   for   all   housework   where   soap 

anything  it  touches.     It  rinses  so  com-  comes  in  contact  with  the  skin. 


IVORY  SOAP. ,  (Ml .  .99^^  PURE 
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ORGANIZING  THE 
IRISH   FREE  STATE 

THERE  is  a  good  deal  of  political 
red  tape  to  be  gone  through  before 
the  Irish  Free  State  becomes  an 
actuality,  but  the  right  steps  are  being 
taken  and  apparently  the  way  is  clear. 
The  Parliament  of  Southern  Ireland  met 
on  January  14  and  chose  Michael  Collins 
as  the  head  of  the  Prosrisional  Govern- 
ment This,  under  the  agreement  reached 
at  the  London  Conference,  Is  to  be  the 
link  between  the  old  order  of  things  and 
the  new  "Free  State."  The  choice  of  Col- 
lins rather  than  Arthur  Griffith  was  a 
surprise,  but  it  has  been  explained  that 
Griffith,  as  the  head  of  the  Dail  Eireann, 
which  is  the  Parliament  of  the  old  Sinn 
Fein  so-called  Irish  Republic,  had  better 
not  be  acting  in  a  double  capacity.  Dub- 
lin Castle,  for  the  first  time  in  history, 
is  in  the  hands  of  an  Irish  Government. 

All  of  this  seems  a  little  complicated 
to  those  who  have  not  followed  the  his- 
tory of  recent  events  in  Ireland.  The 
Parliament  which  has  just  set  up 
the  new  Provisional  Government  was 
elected  long  ago  under  the  Home  Rule 
Act,  but  its  members  have  refused  to 
meet  as  a  Home  Rule  parliament.  Most 
of  them  have  actually  been  members  of 
the  Dail  Eireann.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  under  the  Home  Rule  Act 
Ulster  and  Southern  Ireland  were  each 
directed  to  hold  an  election  for  mem- 
bers of  separate  Parliaments.  Both  sec- 
tions held  the  election  and  Ulster  set  up 
its  new  Parliament,  and  with  it  a 
Cabinet  and  Prime  Minister.  Southern 
Ireland,  on  the  other  hand,  held  the 
election  solely  to  demonstrate  (as  it 
decidedly  did)  that  the  Sinn  Fein  voters 
were  in  the  majority.  It  now  for  the 
first  time  comes  itfto  existence  as  the 
only  proper  medium  for  establishing  the 
Provisional  Government. 

All  the  indications  are  favorable  that 
fair  play  will  be  given  to  the  new  plan. 
Arthur  Griffith  states  that  the  Dail 
Eireann  will  remain  in  existence  until 
the  treaty  has  been  executed  and  a  gen- 
eral election  held  in  Ireland. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Mr.  De  Valera 
and  his  followers  will  do  all  they  can 
to  arouse  the  old  feeling  against  any 
kind  of  connection  with  England,  but  it 
is  not  generally  believed  that  their  con- 
test will  renew  the  war  conditions  that 
existed  before  the  London  Conference 
met.  Griffith,  Collins,  and  other  trusted 
patriots    bear    more    weight    with    the 


Inti>n«utlonaI 
AB'IUUR    GRIFFITH,     NEW     HKAD    OF    THE 
DAIL    EIREANN 

masses  in  Ireland  than  those  who  insist 
on  extreme  views  and  continued  hatred. 

BRIAND  FALLS 

ONCE  more  Poincar^  is  Premier  of 
France.  Sixty-two  years  old,  a  bor- 
der Lorrainer,  a  man  of  notable  ability, 
integrity,  and  square  dealing,  a  lawyer 
by  profession,  he  has  been  a  politician 
and  statesman  for  a  generation.  He  has 
been  Minister  of  Finance,  Foreign  Min- 
ister, Prime  Minister,  President. 

After  his  term  as  President  of  the 
Republic  Raymond  Poincar6  became 
head  of  the  Reparation  Commission, 
charged  with  collecting  the  sums  due  to 
the  Allies  from  Germany.  He  resigned 
when  he  dfscovered,  as  he  alleged,  that 
the  Commission  was  unwarrantably  in- 
fluenced by  the  Supreme  Council,  com- 
posed of  the  Allied  Premiers. 

Last  spring  Germany  accepted  the 
Commission's  reparation  ultimatum,  but 
this  winter  Germany  claims  that  she 
cannot  meet  her  payments.  In  session 
at  the  same  time  with  the  recent  meet- 
ing of  the  Supreme  Council  at  Cannes, 
the  Reparation  Commission  agreed  not 
to  abate  this  winter's  payments,  but  to 
spread  them  in  ten-day  installments 
over  a  longer  period. 

Instantly  the  Poincarists  demanded 
the  resignation  of  Aristide  Briand,  who 
as    Premier    had    appeared    to    yield    in 


some  degree  to  Germany.  They  insisted 
that  Germany,  before  her  appeals  be 
considered,  must  first  raise  her  per 
capita  taxes  to  the  level  of  those  in 
France,  practice  economies,  and  stop 
promoting  official  distress  despite  pri- 
vate prosperity.  The  Poincarists,  more- 
over, declared  that  Germany  was  bent 
on  showing  her  Treasury  insolvent,  but 
that  she  was  a  willful  bankrupt.  If  she 
were  really  a  bankrupt,  they  added,  her 
creditors  should  expropriate  her  prop- 
erty and  march  their  troops  across  the 
Rhine.  This  view  is  not  necessarily 
militaristic  or  indefensibly  aggressive, 
though*  even  many  French  citizens  re- 
gard it  as  an  extreme  way  of  standing 
up  for  their  nation's  just  rights. 

Furthermore,  there  was  the  demand 
for  Briand's  head  because  at  the  recent 
meeting  of  the  Supreme  Council  at 
Cannes  the  question  of  reparations  pay- 
ment was  apparently  subordinated  tu 
that  of  general  European  reconstruction. 
The  Poincarists  angrily  asserted  that 
the  resumption  of  normal  trade  rela- 
tions throughout  Europe  should  not  be 
determined  before  the  devastated  re- 
gions in  France  were  indemnified. 

A  weighty  argument  of  the  Poincar- 
ists for  Briand's  resignation  was  found 
in  the  fact  that  at  Cannes  he  had  seem- 
ingly agreed  to  meet  representatives  of 
the  Russian  Bolshevist  Government  at 
Genoa  on  equal  terms. 

Finally,  M.  Briand  had  accepted  an 
Anglo-French  compact  by  which  English 
support  to  France  was  promised  in  case 
of  another  unprovoked  German  attack. 
But  this  proposed  protection,  declared 
the  Poincarists,  was  bought*  at  too  dear 
a  price — France  would  practically  be- 
come a  vassal  state.  France  must  re- 
main an  equal  and  promise  her  protec- 
tion to  England,  instead  of  agreeing  to 
concessions  which  would  make  it  pos- 
sible for  England  to  "open  up"  Germany 
and  Russia.  This  allegation  of  Briand's 
subserviency  to  England  was  another 
cause  for  Briand's  resignation. 

The  Poincarists  called  the  able  and 
long-suffering  Briand  to  come  at  once 
from  Cannes  to  Paris.  He  came.  He 
found  abundant  evidences  of  non-sup- 
port, not  only  in  the  legislative  but  in 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Government. 
Though  his  explanation  to  Parliament 
was  apparently  satisfactory  to  a  major- 
ity of  members,  the  strength  of  the  mi- 
nority, backed  by  the  doybting  members 
in  his  Cab^9f}f2ea'«^VyCM!)g»e''« 
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President   himself,   constrained   him   to 
resign. 

Weary  as  he  was  of  the  task  of  gov- 
erning, he  was,  it  is  believed,  not  ill 
pleased  to  see  the  responsibility  of 
power  placed  on  the  shoulders  of  the 
Poincarists  long  enough  to  prove  the 
futility  of  their  extreme  policies  as  op- 
posed to  his  more  moderate  course. 


POINCARE   RISES 

THOUGH  Poincar^'s  Cabinet  was  ready 
for  office  in  three  days,  it  did  not 
prove  to  be  the  wide  national  union  first 
attempted  by  the  new  Premier.  But,  in 
any  event,  it  would  probably  have  been 
what  it  is,  a  Ministry  like  our  Wilson 
Cabinet,  one  composed  mostly  of  lieu- 
tenants, not  of  its  leader's  peers.  Doubt- 
less that  is  what  Poincare  wants,  for  he 
has  this  trait  in  common  with  ex-Presi- 
dent Wilson,  of  wishing  to  make  it  evi- 
dent that  he  is  the  source  of  authority 
and  power.  Poincar6  has  also  revealed 
two  other  qualities  in  common  with  his 
contemporary,  ex-President  Wilson;  first, 
a  felicity  of  speech,  but  also  a  detach- 
ment which  sometimes  repels  those  who 
would  be  his  friends. 

True,  the  Cabinet  includes,  under  the 
title  of  Vice-Premier,  Louis  Barthou, 
ex-Prime  Minister  and  ex-member  of  the 
Briand  Cabinet;  it  includes  from  that 
Cabinet  Albert  Sarraut,  Colonial  Minis- 
ter and  present  head  of  the  French  dele- 
gation at  Washington;  it  also  includes 
Count  Charles  de  Lastryrie,  one  of  the 
leading  French  economists.  But  the 
other  ten  Ministers  do  not  belong  to  the 
first  rank;  indeed,  all  together  would 
hardly  form  a  counterweight  to  the 
weight  of  the  new  Premier.- 

The  effect  of  this  overturn  upon  the 
future  of  France  is  regarded  by  friends 
of  France  from  various  angles.  Some 
regard  it  as  a  move  away  from  sympa- 
thetic understanding  with  America  and 
England.  Others  regard  it  as  a  needed 
warning  to  those  both  in  America  and 
in  England  who  in  the  pursuit  of  com- 
mercial advantage  have  ignored  the 
rightful  claims  of  France  to  considera- 
tion as  a  Power  and  to  safety  as  a  na- 
tion. 

FROM  THE   MAILS  TO 
THE   MOVIES 

FROM  the  point  of  view  of  post-ofl3ce 
efficiency  it  is  impossible  not  to  re- 
gret Postmaster-General  Hays's  resigna- 
tion. His  wise  and  advanced  ideas  as 
to  the  relation  of  the  postal  service  to 
the  public  have  already  done  much  to 
improve  the  relations  of  the  United 
States  Post  Office  organization  in  its 
dealings  with  the  people  at  large.  His 
attitude    toward   the   employees   of  the 


W^ILL  HAYS.     HIS  RESIGNATION  OF  THE 

POSTMASTER-GENERALSHIP     HAS     BEEN 

ACCEPTED   BY    PRESIDENT    HARDING 

service  also  has  been  notably  human 
and  sympathetic.  We  are  all  sorry  to 
lose  Will  Hays  as  an  administrator,  but 
we  may  hope  that  what  he  has  accom- 
plished may  be  a  model  and  inspiration 
to  his  successor.  The  President,  in 
tentatively  accepting  Mr.  Hays's  resig- 
nation, declares  that  it  is  "too  great  an 
opportunity  for  a  helpful  public  service 
for  him  to  refuse." 

If  the  details  of  Mr.  Hays's  agreement 
with  the  nine  large  moving-picture  pro- 
ducing companies  which  have  asked  him 
to  act  as  an  arbitrator  and  consolidator 
of  their  combined  interests  are  satisfac- 
torily concluded,  he  will  find  that  the 
distribution  of  pictures  as  well  as  the 
distribution  of  mails  has  opportunities 
for  public  service. 

The  purpose  of  the  film  magnates  is 
expressed  in  one  newspaper  statement 
as  follows: 

Unity  of  action  will  be  established 
in  developing  the  possibilities  and  the 
appreciation  of  moving  pictures  as  in- 
struments for  education,  moral  uplift, 
and  Americanization.  The  desire  of 
the  moving-picture  men  is  to  raise 
the  standard  of  the  industry,  elimi- 
nate the  evils  and  objections,  and 
create  a  self-imposed  censorship 
which  will  attract  the  confidence  of 
the  people. 

Some  fear  has  been  expressed  lest  the 
new  consolidation  may  prove  to  be  in 
the  nature  of  a  "movie  trust."  We  feel 
sure  that  Mr.  Hays  will  recognize  the 
fact  that  the  improvement  of  the  indus- 
try in  the  direction  of  better  taste  and 
better  art  requires  that  the  exhibitors 
of  pictures  should  have  such  freedom  of 
choice  as  should  enable  them  to  respond 
to  the  demands  of  better-class  audiences 
for  sound  art  as  well  as  good  morals. 
It  is  equally  true  that  individual  screen 
dramatists  and  producers  should  have  a 
chance  to  show  originality.  Consolida- 
tion should  not  mean  factory  methods 
or  the  exclusion  of  genius  and  variety 
in  the  "canned  product." 


THE  AGRICULTURAL 
CONFERENCE 

AT  the  call  of  the  President  there 
assembles  in  Washington  on  Janu- 
ary 23  a  National  Agricultural  Confer- 
ence. Delegates  to  this  Conference  will 
include  representatives  of  direct  agricul- 
tural interests  and  also  representatives 
of  labor,  agencies  of  transportation,  and 
general  industry. 

Some  of  the  matters  which  may  be 
discussed  at  the  Conference  include 
crop  insurance,  methods  of  adjusting 
production  to  the  expected  demands  of 
consumption,  a  more  accurate  system  of 
crop  surveys,  the  problem  of  price-fixing, 
and  the  extension  of  the  co-operative 
movement. 

Whether  or  not  this  Conference  will 
result  in  a  direct  benefit  to  American 
agriculture  will  depend  largely  upon  the 
vision  and  sense  of  reality  of  its  leaders. 
The  danger  to  all  conferences  lies  in  the 
fact  that  human  beings  all  too  fre- 
quently mistake  discussion  and  resolu- 
tion for  accomplishment.  The  outstand- 
ing feature  of  the  recent  Conference  on 
Unemployment  was  the  fact  that  Secre- 
tary Hoover  did  not  lose  sight  of  the 
need  for  immediate  achievement  in  hi  j 
search  for  a  constructive  programme  for 
future  action.  Perhaps  the  Agricultural 
Conference  can  do  little  more  than 
search  for  a  rational  programme  for  a 
National  farm  policy,  but  its  leaders 
will  do  well  if  they  keep  the  example  of 
the  former  Conference  in  mind. 

THE  WEEKS  LAW 

THE  principle  of  the  budget  should  be 
maintained.  There  is  therefore  a 
disposition  in  Congress  not  to  restore 
the  appropriation  for  the  continuance  of 
the  activities  of  forest  acquisition  under 
the  Weeks  Law  which  was  omitted  from 
the  budget  as  submitted  by  the  Budget 
Director.  It  is  felt  that,  especially  at 
this  time  when  every  economy  should  be 
exercised,  the  usual  appropriation  should 
go  over  until  another,  year. 

At  the  same  time,  the  matter  serves 
to  draw  public  attention  to  what  has 
already  been  accomplished  under  the 
Weeks  Law.  It  has  proved  to  be  one  of 
the  great  measures  in  our  country's  his- 
tory. Enacted  for  the  purchase  of  for- 
est lands  at  the  head-waters  of  naviga- 
ble streams,  it  has  not  only  materially 
helped  to  safeguard  those  streams  from 
disastrous  erosion;  it  has  also  provided 
a  timber  supply  in  the  regions  where  It 
was  most  rapidly  vanishing,  and,  last, 
not  least,  has  also  provided  desirable 
recreation  grounds. 

As  the  West  is  well  suppfied  with 
National  Forests,  the  first  appropria- 
tions under  the  act  have  been  applied 
exclusively  to  the  n;>ountain  regions  of 
the  Eas^j^jJ^^^iWjQi^been  that  vital 


WHAT,     HOUSEHOLD     STUFF? 


(Tamiftfj  of  the  Shrmc^  huluctloUy  Scene  ^) 


From  News  of  the  World,  London 


Darling  in  the  Buffalo  Evening  News 


THE    PRODIGAL'S   RETURN 
John   Bull :     "The   fatted   calf   won't   have   a  dog's   chance,   my  boy' 


THE  BRIDE'S  FATHER  SHOULD  TRY  NOT  TO 
LOOK  TOO  RELIEVED 

From  Jullua  J.  H.  Hayn,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Perry  in   the  Portland  Orcponian 


Knott  in  the  Dallas  (Texas)  Nvus 


THE   WELL-KNOWN   SIAMESE  TWINS 
TlfB  FELI^OW  WHO  USED  TO  WAIT  FOR  SECOND  TABLE  IS 

BEING   SERVED  FIRST  NOWADAYS  From  G.  R  Farmer,  Henderson,  Texas 
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MODEL  OF  THE  NEW  BRIDGE  ACROSS  THE  DELAWARE  RIVER  AT  PHILADELPHIA 


regions  in  the  White  Mountains  and  the 
Appalachians  have  been  served.  The 
Government  has  acquired  some  two  mill- 
ion acres. 

But  there  are  about  thirty  million 
acres  in  our  Eastern  mountains  not  suit- 
able for  agriculture.  These  should  be 
used  for  growing  timber.  Especially 
should  they  be  acquired  by  the  Govern- 
ment on  watersheds.  They  may  still  be 
acquired  at  a  low  price.  For  Instance,  ^ 
at  the  head-waters  of  the  Alleghany  and 
Monongahela  Rivers  some  lands  may  be 
iK)ught  as  low  as  |3  an  acre. 

Hence  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  next  year 
the  appropriation  for  the  carrying  out 
of  the  provisions  of  the  Weeks  Law  will 
surely  be  restored. 

THE   WILSON   FOUNDATION 

THKRi:  are  indications  of  a  generous 
response  to  the  proposal  to  estab- 
lish a  nitllion-dollar  fund  to  be  called 
the  Woodrow  Wilson  Foundation.  The 
income  of  this  fund  is  to  be  used  to 
make  awards  for  notable  and  valuable 
"service  to  democracy,  public  welfare, 
liberal  thought,  or  peace  through  jus- 
tice." A  committee  or  "jury"  of  repre- 
sentative men  and  women  will  from 
time  to  time  select  the  recipients  of 
these  awards. 

Certainly  such  a  plan  tends  to  encour- 
age as  well  as  to  recognize  most  desira- 


ble forms  of  patriotism  and  devotion  to 
ideals.  Those  who  have  differed  from 
Mr.  Wilson's  views  and  policies  need  not 
hesitate  to  approve  this  method  of  de- 
claring belief  in  his  sincerity  and  recog- 
nizing his  distinction;  although  they 
might  deprecate  some  of  the  controver- 
sial and  argumentative  utterances  of 
speakers  at  the  meeting  in  New  York 
City  which  set  the  movement  on  foot. 
The  true  view  is  stated  in  an  editorial 
in  the  New  York  "Times:"  "The  Wilson 
Foundation  is  to  foster  perpetually  the 
theory  and  practice,  the  high,  generous 
conception  and  fruitful  activity  of  pub- 
lic service  and  service  to  mankind,  such 
as  Mr.  Wilson  has  held.  Illustrated, 
lived,  and  done." 

Mr.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  under  President 
Wilson,  stated  at  the  meeting  that 
the  practical  working  of  the  fund  would 
be  as  follows:  "The  prize  might  go  to 
the  Mayor  of  a  city,  the  Governor  of  a 
State,  to  a  President  or  Cabinet  mem- 
ber, a  scientist  or  an  editor,  an  author 
whose  book  has  influenced  the  thought 
of  the  people  for  good— in  fact,  to  any 
man  or  group  of  men  who  have  had  a 
hard  problem  to  tackle  and  have  solved 
it  to  the  benefit  of  the  people  at  large." 

These  are  capital  illustrations  of  what 
such  a  fund  might  accomplish  in  novel 
directions. 


THE  DELAWARE  BRIDGE 

ON  January  6,  with  all  due  formality, 
construction  work  was  begun  on  a 
new  bridge  to  cross  the  Delaware  River 
at  Philadelphia,  joining  the  shores  of 
Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey.  We  re- 
produce here  a  photograph  of  a  model  of 
the  bridge  as  it  will  appear  when  com- 
pleted. The  bridge  will  be  1.82  miles  in 
length  and  will  cost,  it  is  estimated,  in 
the  neighborhood  of  twenty-nine  million 
dolars.  It  is  hoped  to  complete  it  by 
1926. 

Those  who  desire  to  see  a  picture  of 
the  section  of  Philadelphia  which  will 
be  touched  by  this  bridge  may  turn  to 
Mr.  Waldo's  article  elsewhere  in  this 
issue.  Of  course  there  have  been  some 
changes  in  the  water-front  of  Philadel- 
phia since  our  illustration  was  origi- 
nally drawn — even  those  vaudeville  ac- 
tors who  regard  a  Joke  on  the  torpidity 
of  Philadelphia  as  "hokum"  would 
doubtless  admit  that.  But  what  an  as- 
tonishing revelation  it  would  have  been 
if  the  new  Delaware  bridge  could  have 
been  dropped  suddenly  into  the  Philadel- 
phia of  Toby  Hirte!  Father  Time,  if  he 
cared  to  jumble  centuries  a  bit,  could 
find  an  admirable  outlet  for  whatever 
instinct  for  practical  joking  he  may  pos- 


ENFORCING  LABOR  CONTRACTS 

ONK  thing  that  students  and  writers 
on  the  industrial  question  are 
agreed  upon  is  that  where  formal  con- 
tracts are  made  between  workers  or 
workers*  associations,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  employers  or  employers'  associa- 
tions, on  the  other,  such  contracts 
should  be  carried  out  in  good  faith  for 
the  time  specified  therein.  More  than 
once  The  Outlook  has  condemned  the 
action  of  unions  in  repudiating  con- 
tracts, either  officially  through  their 
unions  or  unofficially  through  what  have 
been  called  rebel  strikes.  What  applies 
to  one  side  applies  equally  to  the  other. 

Recently  Justice  Wagner,  of  the  New 
York  Supreme  Court,  made  permanent 
an  injunction'  against  an  employers' 
association  known  as  the  Cloak,  Suit, 
and  Skirt  Manufacturers'  Association. 
His  decision  was  based  on  the  ground 
that  the  employers  represented  in  this 
Association  had  violated  their  contract 
with  the  "members  of  the  unions.  He 
said  that  this  was  the  first  injunction 
issued  by  a  court  in  favor  of  the  unions 
as  against  employers. 

The  unions  regard  the  decision  as  a 
great  victory  for  organized  labor,  al- 
though it  must  be  admitted  that  this 
view  does  not  seem  to  be  quite  con- 
sistent with  the  fact  that  organized 
labor  has  in  the  past  protested  against 
the   use  of  the  injunction  in   favor   of 
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employers  as  against  labor.    Mr.  Morris 
Hillquit,  who  acted  as  counsel  for  the 

J  workers,  admitted  that,  despite  the  ad- 
vantage to  his  side,  he  does  not  yet  be- 
lieve that  court  injunctions  are  the  right 
method  of  settling  industrial  disputes. 
Mr.  Untemiyer,  the  associate  counsel 
of  Mr.  Hillquit,  declared  his  belief  in 
"the  justice,  wisdom,  and  eflficiency  of 
the  injunction  in  labor  disputes." 

Looking  at  the  matter  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  public  at  large,  the  moral 
value  and  industrial  justice  of  enforcing 
contracts  seem  obvious. 

The  employers  have  agreed  to  abide 
by  the  contract  until  it  expires  next 
June,  and  the  strike  has  been  called  off. 

t  Meanwhile  appeal  will  be  made  to  the 
highest  New  York  court,  the  Court  of 
Appeals.  If  Judge  Wagner's  action  is 
sustained  by  that  court,  it  would  seem 
to  follow  that  the  strikers  can  demand 
pay  for  the  time  they  have  been  out  of 
work,  during  which  the  employers  have 
demanded  that  they  should  adopt  meth- 
ods of  work  not  consistent  with  the  con- 
ditions of  the  contract. 
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MARQUIS  OKUMA 

Y  the  death  of  Marquis  Shigenobu 
Okuma,  Ex-Prime  Minister,  Japan 
loses  sc  statesman  who  has  been  prob- 
ably better  known  throughout  the  world 
than  has  any  other  Japanese.  He  was 
'  nearly  eighty-four  years  old.  His  life 
thus  covered  the  great  period  of  Japan's 
reconstruction. 

A  Samurai,  Okuma  was  educated  in 
the  Samurai  clan  school,  where  he  was 
thoroughly  drilled  in  the  classics,  and 
especially  in  "Bushido,"  the  Samurai 
code  of  ethics,  honor,  and  patriotism. 
His  first  contact  with  American  ideas 
came  when  he  went  at  an  early  ageUo 
Nagasaki,  then  the  center  of  the  new 
Occidental  learning.  There  he  studied 
the  English  and  Dutch  languages  and 
imbibed  ideas  of  European  and  Ameri- 
can progress  and  liberalism  which 
seemed  blasphemous  to  the  old  Samurai 
^      conservatives. 

Mutsuhito,  the  young  Emperor,  recog- 
nized the  genius  of  Okuma  and  ap- 
pointed him  to  an  important  office,  from 
which  he  rose  to  be  Minister  of  Finance. 
In  this  powerful  position  he  was  fore- 
most in  creating  new  systems  of  local 
government  and  of  education.  He  then 
became  repeatedly  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs.  Meanwhile  he  had  formed  the 
Progressive  party,  and  for  many  years 
remained  its  leader.  This  party  occu- 
pied an  intermediate  position  between 
the  conserv^atives  and  radicals. 

Okuma  was  also  repeatedly  Prime 
Minister  and  was  such  during  the  World 
War.  Perhaps  the  most  notable  events 
of  that  term  of  office  were  the  capture  of 
Shantung  and  the  imposition  on  China 
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of  the  famous  or  infamous  Twenty-One 
Demands.  In  consequence  of  the  agita- 
tion caused  by  the  publication  of  these 
demands  Okuma  retired  from  office  in 
1916.  His  policy  towards  China  seemed 
inconsistent  with  the  principles  which 
had  actuated  him  hitherto;  indeed,  he 
pressed  a  seemingly  non-conciliatory  for- 
eign policy  to  the  end,  having  informed 
the  world  only  a  few  weeks  ago  that 
Shantung,  Manchuria,  and  Siberia  re- 
mained closed  questions. 

In  Japan  he  will  probably  be  longest 
remembered  as  the  founder  of  Waseda 
University,  which  has  become  the 
largest  institution  of  Japan  under  pri- 
vate control.  It  was  founded  particu- 
larly for  the  teaching  of  law,  political 
economy,  and  literature.  Okuma  also 
founded  the  Japanese  Women's  Uni- 
versity. 

Such  was  the  notable  man  of  whom 
Mr.  Hanihara,  one  of  the  Japanese  dele- 
gates to  the  Washington  Conference, 
and  himself  one  of  Okuma's  pupils,  de- 
clares. "He  was  one  of  our  greatest 
national  figures.  His  services  to  the 
Empire  can  scarcely  be  measured." 

POLITICAL  PUBLICITY 

DIRECT  AND 

INDIRECT 

TRUMAN. HANDY  NEWBERRY  is 
now  a  Senator  of  the  United 
States  in  good  standing,  or,  to  use 
a  seemingly  contradictory  phrase  that 
means  the  same  thing,  he  has  officially 
received  the  right  to  occupy  his  seat. 
Ever  since  his  election  in  November, 
1918,  his  right  to  the  Senatorship  has 
been  insecure.  Now,  however,  his  right 
has  been  confirmed  and  established  by 
vote  of  the  Senate  (46  to  41)  dismissing 


the  contest  of  Henry  Ford  against  him, 
declaring  him  a  duly  elected  Senator 
from  the  State  of  Michigan  for  the  term 
ending  in  March,  1925,  and  condemning 
and  disapproving  the  expenditure  of 
such  a  large  amount  of  money  as  was 
reported  in  securing  his  nomination. 

The  Newberry  case  has  excited  a 
great  deal  of  feeling  among  both  those 
who  have  supported  and  those  who  have 
opposed  the  charges  which  have  made 
it  the  subject  not  only  of  an  issue  in  the 
Senate  but  also  of  criminal  prosecution. 
Unfortunately,  much  of  this  feeling  has 
been  obviously  partisan.  Comparison  be- 
tween the  Lorimer  case  and  the  New- 
berry case  has  been  made,  but  in  the 
question  at  issue  the  divergence  is  very 
great. 

The  Lorimer  case  involved  charges 
of  bribery  and  the  corrupt  use  of 
money,  which  appeared  only  inciden- 
tally in  the  case  of  Mr.  Newberry  and 
were  eliminated  by  the  Court  before 
the  case  was  settled  in  the  Senate.  Mr. 
Lorimer  was  a  notorious  representative 
of  political  methods  which  were  essen- 
tially corrupt  and  his  career  was  injuri- 
ous to  the  public  interest.  Mr.  New- 
berry,  on  the  other  hand,  has  been 
identified  with  sound  and  wholesome 
political  influences  and  his  career  has 
been  of  great  public  service. 

The  substance  of  the  accusation 
against  Mr.  Newberry  has  been  that  in 
securing  his  nomination  his  friends  and 
supporters  spent — largely  for  adver- 
tising designed  to  influence  voters— an 
amount  of  money  so  great  as  to  be  con- 
trary to  public  interest  and,  in  fact,  in 
excess  of  the  law.  In  brief,  it  is  the 
charge  that  Mr.  Newberry  undertook  to 
buy  his  seat  in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Newberry  an^  Oth£ML  jsdib^were 
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defendants  with  him  in  the  case  were 
indicted,  tried,  and  convicted,  not  of  the 
corrupt  use  of  money,  but  of  expen- 
ditures in  excess  of  the  amount  allowed 
by  law.  When  their  case,  however, 
came  before  the  Supreme  Court,  the  de- 
cision was  reversed,  on  the  ground  that 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  could 
not  control  primary  elections,  and  Mr. 
Newberry  and  his  associates  were  freed 
from  the  charge.  To  set  an  arbitrary 
limit  for  the  expenditure  of  money  for 
elections  is  to  create  a  crime  where  no 
moral  wrong  is  necessarily  involved, 
and  it  was*  a  relief  to  many  reasonable 
students  of  public  affairs  to  find  that 
this  law  which  was  based  on  an  arbi- 
trary distinction  proved  on  another 
ground  to  be  unconstitutional. 

The  accusation  against  Mr.  Newberry 
seems  the  more  unreasonable  because  of 
the  circumstances  of  the  case.  His  op- 
ponent in  the  primaries  and  afterwards 
in  the  election  was  Mr.  Ford,  the  auto- 
mobile manufacturer.  By  a  campaign 
of  newspaper  advertising  which  must 
have  been  exceedingly  expensive,  but 
which  was  not  carried  on  by  any  politi- 
cal committee  and  for  which  no  account 
has  been  publicly  rendered,  Mr.  Ford 
disseminated  in  iiis  own  State  of  Michi- 
gan and  elsewhere  his  own  peculiar 
political  doctrines.  He  particularly  ad- 
vertised his  own  theories  of  pacifism, 
and  by  means  of  advertising  had  gained 
a  large  following  which  made  him^ven 
though  it  may  have  been  without  his  in- 
tention— the  wielder  of  great  political 
power.  If  nominations  were  still  made 
in  Michigan  by  party  committees,  this 
following  that  Mr.  Ford  had  secured  by 
advertising  would  not  have  been  so  im- 
portant; but  nominations  in  Michigan 
are  made  at  the  primaries  by  popular 
vote,  and  a  man  with  such  a  following 
as  Mr.  Ford  had  secured  had  a  great 
advantage.  The  only  possible  way  of 
carrying  on  a  contest  in  such  a  case  is 
by  advertising  on  the  other  side.  The 
advertising  on  Mr.  Newberry's  behalf 
was  frankly  political.  Those  who  were 
responsible  for  it  had  advice  that  they 
were  exercising  their  rights  in  carrying 
on  their  campaign  by  this  means.* 
When,  therefore,  the  men  responsible 
for  Mr.  Newberry's  campaign,  and  even 
Mr.  Newberry  himself,  who  took  no  ac- 
tive part  in  the  campaign  because  he 
was  on  duty  in  the  Navy,  were  con- 
victed, it  was  virtually  decided  that  a 
rich  man  can  advertise  himself  and 
thereby  secure  political  advantage  pro- 
vided his  advertising  which  is  political 
in  effect  is  not  political  in  name,  while 
the  man  who  profits  by  advertising 
frankly  used  as  a  means  of  gaining  sup- 
port for  his  policies  runs  the  risk  of  jail. 

The  excessive  use  of  money  in  politics 
is  a  real  danger  to  which  no  observer 
of  modern  demoracy  can  be  indifferent; 


hut  the  effort  to  prevent  that  evii  by 
arbitrary  law,  which  gives  a  monopoly 
to  the  candidate  on  whose  behalf  money 
is  used  lavishly  provided  it  is  used  in- 
directly, is  not  in  the  public  interest. 

^OULD  AMERICA 
ACCEPT? 

EUROPE  has  asked  America  to  talk 
over  questions  of  «trade  and 
money.  The  Supreme  Council, 
which  consists  of  the  chief  representa- 
tives of  the  principal  nations  that  were 
allies  In  the  war,  has  arranged  for  a 
conference  at  Genoa,  Italy.  To  this  con- 
ference the  Council  has  invited,  not  only 
all  the  Allied  nations,  but  also  the  Euro- 
pean  nations  that  were  their  enemies — 
Germany.  Austria,  Hungary,  Bulgaria — 
and  Russia  as  well.  It  Is  predicted — 
now  that  Poincar^  has  succeeded  Briand 
as  Premier  of  France — that  the  Genoa 
Conference  will  never  be  held.  Briand 
had  acquiesced  in  the  plan  to  ask  the 
Bolshevist  Government  of  Russia  to 
come  to  Genoa;  but  Polncar^  is  now  re- 
ported as  saying  that  France  will  not 
sit  down  at  a  table  with  Soviet  Russia 
as  an  equal.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
reported  that  Poincar^  has  recognized 
the  obligation  which  France  had  already 
incurred  by  the  prior  action  of  Briand 
In  Joining  in  the  invitation.  In  any 
case,  the  invitation  has  not  yet  been 
recalled;  and  until  it  is  the  assumption 
is  that  America  must  decide  whether 
she  wishes  to  engage  in  a  financial  and 
economic  conference  with  the  nations  of 
Europe. 

All  of  these  nations  of  Europe  are  in 
trouble.  Some  of  them  have  Govern- 
ments that  are  on  the  verge  of  bank- 
ruptcy and  are  practically  insolvent. 
Many  of  these  nations  owe  money  to  the 
United  States.  They  are  a  group  of 
debtors  asking  for  a  chance  to  consult 
with  their  chief  creditor. 

Naturally  one  would  suppose  that  the 
task  of  building  up  the  material  welfare 
of  Europe  was  Europe's  business.  It 
would  be  Europe's  business  alone  if  it 
were  not  for  the  fact  that  America  wa^ 
a  very  important  participant  in  the  war 
which  has  .turned  Europe  upside  down, 
that  America  is  an  important  factor  in 
the  business  and  trade  relations  of  the 
world  which  every  one  would  like  to  see 
restored  to  normal  conditions,  and  that, 
particularly,  America  has  lent  these  na- 
tions enormous  sums  of  money  which 
they  have  not  yet  repaid.  It  is  perhaps 
not  to  be  supposed  that  the  nations  of 
Europe  could  plan  to  consult  with  one 
another  about  their  econoitiie  recon- 
struction without  asking  America  to 
join  their  conference;  and  it  is  the  Im- 
pulse of  generous  minds  to  respond  with 
cordiality  to  the  invitation  with  a  view 


to  the  encouragement  of  mutual  confi- 
dence and  with  tlie  hope  that  there  will 
be  a  common  benefit  by  the  exchange  of 
advice. 

An  unqualified  acceptance  of  the  pro- 
posal to  America  to  join  in  the  confer- 
ence is,  however,  open  to  serious  objec- 
tion. 

At  the  last  Presidential  election  Amer- 
ica decided  by  an  unprecedented  ma- 
jority that  she  did  not  wish  to  engage 
in  the  settlement  of  European  questions 
or  participate  in  European  responsibili- 
ties. America  has  no  right  and  no  de- 
sire to  have  a  voice  in  settling  questions 
which  European  nations  should  settle 
for  themselves.  Such  attempt  as  Amer- 
ica made  to  help  arrange  European 
frontiers,  for  example,  was  not  attended 
with  such  success  as  to  warrant  further 
adventures  of  the  same  sort.  This  is 
as  true  of  economic  as  of  political  ques- 
tions. Furthermore,  even  if  there  were 
reasons  for  discussing  with  Europe 
common  economic  problems,  the  objec- 
tion to  an  unqualified  acceptance  of  the 
invitation  to  Genoa  is  that  such  an  ac- 
ceptance would  be  likely  to  raise  false 
hopes. 

In  the  first  place,  American  repre- 
sentation at  Genoa  might  very  easily 
and  plausibly  lead  the  peoples  of  Europe 
to  suppose  that  America,  whom  they 
picture  as  both  wealthy  and  generous, 
would  be  ready  to  discuss  some  plan  for 
relieving  them  of  their  burden  of  debt. 
There  is,  however,  no  indication  that 
America  is  planning  to  cancel  those 
debts.  At  present  America  has  not 
urged  the  European  nations  to  pay  their 
debts,  and  has  not  even  collected  the 
interest;  but  it  is  plain  that  a  great 
many  people  in  America  expect  the  in- 
terest to  be  paid  some  time,  and  even 
the  debts  themselves  to  be  paid  ulti- 
mately, and  look  to  the  payment  of 
those  debts  as  a  source  for  further  com- 
pensation of  the  men  who  fought  in  the 
war.  Certainly  it  would  be  dishonest 
in  fact,  if  not  In  intention,  for  our  Gov- 
ernment to  pursue  a  course  which,  on 
the  one  hand,  would  lead  the  American 
people  to  expect  a  bonus  for  their  sol- 
diers to  be  paid  from  the  money  that 
Europe  owes  them,  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  would  lead  the  European  peoples 
to  expect  relief  from  the  burden  of  pay- 
ment. 

In  the  second  place,  American  repre- 
sentation at  Genoa  would  inevitably 
lead  the  peoples  of  Europe,  specifically 
the  people  of  Russia,  and  more  specifi- 
cally the  Bolsheviki,  to  suppose  that 
America,  by  sitting  at  the  same  table 
with  Lenine  or  his  representatives,  would 
be  recognizing  Russia's  Bolshevist  rule 
as  a  legitimate  government.  It  is  true 
that  the  invitation  which  the  Supreme 
Council  extended  to  Russia  and  to  the 
other  nations  w^  accompanied  with  cer- 
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tain  conditions  which  the  invited  Gov- 
ernments were  expected  to  accept,  and 
that  these  conditions  included  the  ob- 
servance of  international  practices  which 
the  Russian  Bolshevists  have  taken 
pride  in  discarding.  These  conditions 
we  outlined  last  week  as  follows: 

Each  country  has  a  right  to  choose 
for  itself  its  governmental  system, 
but  foreign  capital  cannot  be  looked 
for  to  help  any  country  unless  the 
capitalists  are  adequately  assured 
that  their  property  rights  will  be  re- 
spected, and  this  is  not  possible  un- 
less the  governments  desiring  capital 
engage  to  recognize  all  existing  pub- 
lic debts  and  to  indemnify  foreign  in- 
terests for  loss  caused  by  confiscation 
or  sequestration  of  property,  and  to 
establish  legal  measures  for  the  en- 
forcement of  contracts;  and  all  the 
contracting  nations  ought  to  engage 
to  abstain  from  political  propaganda 
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in  other  countries  and  from  all  ag- 
gression on  other  countries. 

It  appears  at  first  sight  that  these 
conditions  are  in  full  accord  with  the 
attitude  which  the  American  Govern- 
ment has  taken  toward  the  Russian 
Bolshevists.  Indeed,  it  has  been  under- 
stood that  this  was  the  President's  view. 
In  general  they  are  in  accord  with 
American  policy,  with  a  vital  excep- 
tion. In  the  invitation  issued  by  the 
Supreme  Council  it  is  stated  that  one  of 
the  essentials  is  a  feeling  of  security 
which  "cannot  be  re-established  unless 
nations  or  their  governments  desiring 
to  obtain  foreign  credits  freely  engage: 
(a)  To  recognize  all  public  debts  and 
obligations,"  etc.  Contrast,  however, 
with  this  the  following  words  from  the 
statement    made    last    March    by    the 
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American  Secretary  of  State,  Mr. 
Hughes:  "It  is  only  in  the  productivity 
of  Russia  that  there  is  any  hope  for 
the  Russian  people,  and  it  is  idle  to 
expect  resumption  of  trade  until  the 
economic  bases  of  production  are  se- 
curely established.  Production  is  con 
ditioned  upon  the  safety  of  life,  the 
recognition  by  firm  guaranties  of  pri 
vate  property,  the  sanctity  of  contract, 
and  the  rights  of  free  labor.  If  funda- 
mental changes  are  contemplated,  in- 
volving due  regard  for  the  protection  of 
persons  and  property  and  the  establish- 
ment of  conditions  essential  to  the 
maintenance  of  commerce,  this  Govern- 
ment will  be  glad  to  have  convincing 
evidence  of  the  consummation  of  such 
changes,  and  until  this  evidence  is  sup- 
plied this  Government  is  unable  to  per- 


THE  INVITATION  TO  GENOA 

IN  asking  the  nations  of  Europe,  in- 
cluding Russia  and  Germany,  to 
assemble  next  March  in  the  confer- 
ence to  discuss  the  economic  condi- 
tions of  Europe,  the  Supreme  Council, 
consisting  of  the  heads  of  Govern- 
ment in  Britain,  Fmnce,  and  Italy, 
laid  down  certain  conditions  in  the 
following  terms: 

••The  Allied  Powers  consider  that 
the  fundamental  and  indispensable 
conditions  for  the  realization  of  an 
efficacious  effort  are  capable  of  being 
defined  in  general  terms  as  follows: 

••(1)  The  nations  cannot  claim  the 
right  to  dictate  to  each  other  the 
principles  according  to  which  they 
must  organize  within  their  frontiers, 
their  regime  of  property,  their  econ- 
omy, and  their  government.  It  is  the 
right  of  each  country  to  choose  for 
itself  the  system  which  it  prefers. 

••(2)  Nevertheless  it  is  not  possible 
to  place  foreign  capital  in  order  to 
help  a  country  unless  the  foreigners 
who  provide  the  capital  have  a  certi- 
tude that  their  property  and  their 
rights  will  be  respected  and  that  the 
fruits  of  their  enterprise  will  be  as- 
sured. 

"(3)  This  feeling  of  security  cannot 
be  re-established  unless  nations  or 
their  governments  desiring  to  obtain 
foreign  credits  freely  engage:  (a)  To 
recognize  all  public  debts  and  obliga- 
tions which  have  been  contracted,  or 
will  be  contracted  or  guaranteed  by 
states,  municipalities,  or  other  public 
organizations,  and  to  recognize  also 
obligation  to  restore  or,  in  case  of  de- 
fault, to  indemnify  all  foreign  inter- 
ests for  loss  or  damage  which  has 
been  caused  by  the  confiscation  or 
sequestration  of  property;  (ft)  to  es- 
tablish legal  and  Juristic  punishment 
and  assure  the  impartial  execution  of 
all  commercial  or  other  contracts. 

••(4)  The  nations  ought  to  have 
available  convenient  means  of  ex- 
change; in  general,  financial  and 
monetary  conditions  ought  to  exist 
which  offer  sufficient  guaranties. 

(5)  All  nations  ought  to  engage  to 
abstain  from  all  propaganda  which  is 
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subversive  of  the  political  system  es- 
tablished in  other  countries. 

"(6)  All  nations  ought  to  take  a 
common  engagement  to  abstain  from 
all  aggression  on  their  neighbors. 

••If  with  a  view  to  assuring  the 
necessary  conditions  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  commerce  of  Russia  the 
Russian  Government  claims  official 
recognition,  the  Allied  Governments 
cannot  accord  this  recognition  unless 
the  Russian  Government  accepts  the 
preceding  conditions." 


FIRM    GUARANTIES    AND    CON- 
VINCING EVIDENCE  OF  A 
CONSUMMATION 

THE  policy  of  the  American  Gov- 
ernment toward  Bolshevists  in 
Russia  was  announced  last  March  by 
the  American  Secretary  of  State,  Mr. 
Hughes,  in  a  statement  transmitted 
to  Reval  and  handed  by  the  American 
Consul  there  to  the  Soviet  Aflslstant 
Foreign  Minister,  Litvinoff,  as  fol- 
lows: 

•The  Government  of  the  United 
States  views  with  deep  sympathy  and 
grave  concern  the  plight  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Russia,  and  desires  to  aid  by 
every  appropriate  means  in  promot- 
ing proper  opportunities  through 
which  commerce  can  be  established 
upon  a  sound  basis.  It  is  manifest  to 
this  Government  that  in  existing  cir- 
cumstances there  is  no  assurance  for 
the  development  of  |trade,  as  the  sup- 
plies which  Russij^^ight  now  be  able 
to  obtain  would  be  wholly  inadequate 
to  meet  her  needs  and  no  lasting 
good  can  result  so  long  as  the  pres- 
ent causes  of  progressive  impov^erish- 
ment  continue  to  operate.  It  is  only 
in  the  productivity  of  Russia  that 
there  is  any  hope  for  the  Russian 
people,  and  it  is  idle  to  expect  re- 
sumption of  trade  until  the  economic 
bases  of  production  are  securely  es- 
tablished. Production  is  conditioned 
upon  the  safety  of  life,  the  recogni- 
tion by  firm  guaranties  of  private 
property,  the  sanctity  of  contract, 
and  the  rights  of  free  labor.  If  fun- 
damental changes  are  contemplated, 
involving  due  regard  for  the  protec- 


tion of  persons  and  property  and  the 
establishment  of  conditions  essential 
to  the  maintenance  of  commerce,  this 
(lovernment  will  be  glad  to  have  con- 
vincing evidence  of  the  consumma- 
tion of  such  changes,  and  until  this 
evidence  is  supplied  this  Government 
is  unable  to  perceive  that  there  is  any 
proper  basis  for  considering  trade 
relationa" 

ON  THE  WORD  OF  A  BOLSHEVIK 

WHETHER  any  pledge  given  by  the 
Bolshevist  leaders  of  the  so- 
called  Soviet  Republic  of  Russia  to 
observe  the  principles  on  which  busi- 
ness credit  and  international  relations 
depend  can  be  trusted  no  one  knows 
better  than  the  Bolsheviki  them- 
selves. Here  are  two  recent  state- 
ments by  men  now  in  control  of  Rus- 
sia. 

Addressing  the  Congress  of  the 
Communist  Party  at  Moscow  last 
March,  Leo  Kamenev,  President  of 
the  Moscow  Soviet,  is  reported  by  the 
Moscow  ''Pravda"  as  saying  concern- 
ing trade  agreements: 

••Does  this  mean  that  we  are  on  the 
road  to  peace  with  the  capitalist 
world?  No,  these  agreements  are 
merely  a  new  form  of  struggle  for  the 
establishment  of  Communism.  .  .  . 
With  each  additional  shovel  of  coal, 
with  each  new  bucket  of  oil,  which 
we  shall  obtain,  with  the  aid  of  for- 
eign technical  methods,  foreign  capi- 
tal will  only  be  digging  for  itself  in 
Russia  its  own  historical  grave." 

And,  writing  in  the  **Pravda"  for 
November  13  last,  a  copy  of  which 
was  recently  received  in  this  country, 
Karl  Radek,  one  of  the  most  promi- 
nent Bolshevist  leaders,  says: 

••The  concessions  we  are  making  to 
foreign  capital  have  been  made  nec- 
essary only  by  the  delay  of  the  world 
revolution,  and  the  lesson  of  these 
concessions  is  this:  you,  proletarians 
of  other  countries,  have  not  yet  suc- 
ceeded in  overthrowing  your  hour-... 
fjeoiaie.  .  .  .  Hurry,  therefore,  with 
your  struggle.  But  do  not  carr^  on 
this  struggle  on  the  basis  of  the  new 
policy  of  the  Soviet  Government,  but 
on  that  of  the  old  Communist  tactics." 
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ceive  that  there  is  any  proper  basis  for 
considering  trade  relations." 

The  contrast  is  obvious.  In  the  invi- 
tation Russia  is  asked  to  engage  to  ob- 
serve contracts.  That  is.  the  Bolshevists 
are  asked  to  pledge  their  word,  to  make 
a  solemn  promise  for  the  future.  In 
Mr.  Hughes's  statement  Russia  is  asked 
not  for  a  promise  but  for  performance; 
the  Bolshevists  are  called  upon  to  pro- 
duce coiwincing  evidence  of  the  cousutn- 
matiou  of  the  changes  required. 

The    Bolshevist    Government    cannot 


produce  such  evidence,  and  a  promise  of 
the  Bolshevists  is  not  worth  the  value 
of  the  air  it  disturbs  in  its  utterance. 

We  hope  that  the  Invitation  to  Genoa, 
if  accepted  at  all,  will  be  accepted  only 
on  stringent  conditions.  It  might  be  ac- 
cepted by  the  expression  of  a  willing- 
ness to  send  to  the  conference  an  official 
observer  with  the  right  to  sit  at  all  the 
proceedings  but  without  authority  to 
speak  for  the  Government.  Or  it  might 
be  accepted  in  such  a  form  and  with 
such  reservation  as  to  make  it  clear  first 


that  the  American  Government  does  not 
contemplate  discussing  any  proposal 
concerning  the  cancellation  of  the  debts 
which  European  nations  owe  us  and 
that  under  no  circumstances  is  the  fact 
that  a  representative  of  America  sits  at 
the  same  table  with  a  representative  of 
the  so-called  Soviet  Republic  of  Russia 
to  be  construed  as  a  recognition  of  the 
Bolshevists  or  as  a  sign  that  as  long  as 
Bolshevist  rule  continues  there  is  any 
prospect  of  the  resumption  of  American 
trade  with  Russia. 


UNINTERESTING  BUT  IMPORTANT 

EDITORIAL    CORRESPONDENCE    FROM    THE 

ARMAMENT  CONFERENCE   AT    WASHINGTON 

BY    ERNEST    HAMLIN   ABBOTT 


1  1/  TITH  moustachios  as  military  as 
W/   ^^®  Kaiser's,  Lieutenant-Colonel 

YV  H^Pington  cut  a  distinguished 
figure  among  the  correspondents  during 
the  earlier  period  of  the  Armament  Con- 
ference. He  represents  a  point  of  view 
at  the  opposite  extreme  of  that  held  by 
those  who  have  thought,  that  the  war 
of  1914-18  was  a  war  to  end  war.  He 
has  expressed  his  point  of  view  very 
tersely  by  the  simple  means  of  giving 
to  his  recent  book  the  title,  "The  First 
World  War."  That  is  a  military  man's 
t^plief— that  there  are  going  to  be  other 
world  wars.  But  even  at  the' opposite 
extreme  a  similar  view  prevails.  Wood- 
row  Wilson  himself  dismissed  the  ques- 
tion of  the  freedom  of  the  seas  as  being 
of  no  importance,  since  that  concerned 
only  neutrals  in  war  time,  and,  in  his 
opinion,  hereafter  there  will  be  no  neu- 
t  rals— that  is,  that  if  there  is  to  be  an- 
other  war  it  will  be  a  world  war. 

If  that  war  comes  which  militarists 
expect  and  pacifists  fear,  it  is  not  un- 
likely to  have  its  origin  in  that  part  of 
the  Par  East  which  would  be  inclosed 
in  a  circle  of  which  the  easterly  coast 
of  the  Japanese  archipelago  would  de- 
scribe an  arc.  This  circle  would  inclose 
Shantung,  Mongolia,  Manchuria,  and  a 
great  part  of  Siberia. 

To  most  Americans  this  part  of  the 
world  is  very  remote.  Shantung  has  be- 
come familiar  to  them  by  repeated  ap- 
pearance in  the  newspapers  as  a  bone  of 
contention  between  China  and  Japan, 
hut  whether  it  is  a  city  or  a  province,  an 
island  or  a  peninsula,  probably  a  good 
many  Americans  who  have  very  pro- 
nounced views  about  the  importance  of 
"returning  it  to  China"  could  not  say. 
Manchuria  probably  brings  no  image  to 
the  ordinary  American  mind,  and 
Siberia  is  likely  to  suggest  little  more 
than  exile  and  prison  colonies. 

This  is.  the  region  which  the  Arma- 
ment Conference  has  yet  to  deal  with; 
it  casts  its  shadow  over  all  the  rest  of 
what  the  Conference  has  done;  it  does 
not  present  any  simple  issue  like  tha* 


of  scrapping  battleships.  It  is  important, 
no  doubt;  but  to  the  man  who  is  think- 
ing of  his  income  tax.  and  of  the  next 
baseball  season,  and  of  the  prospects  for 
better  business,  it  is  uninteresting. 

This,  however,  may  become  to  every 
American  a  region  of  absorbing  interest 
if  ever  the  conflicts  that  are  smoldering 
there  should  burst  into  flame.  If  an 
assassin's  bullet  fired  in  Bosnia  started 
a  train  of  events  that  finally  sent  two 
million  Americans  across  the  seas  to 
fight  on  European  battlefields,  it  is  un- 
believable that  a  war  arising  out  of  the 
situation  in  the  Par  East  would  not 
ultimately  involve  the  United  States. 

Within  the  circumference  of  that  Par 
B^stern  circle  three  great  peoples  come 
into  contact  with  one  another — the  Rus- 
sians, the  Chinese,  and  the  Japanese. 
Within  that  circle  lie  historic  battle- 
grounds on  which  have  been  decided  the 
fortunes  of  these  races  in  the  past. 
There  it  was  that  Kublai  Khan,  gather- 
ing his  legions  which  had  conquered  the 
mainland,  embarked  them  upon  thou- 
sands of  ships  to  assail  Japan,  and  there 
it  was  that  he  was  repulsed  by  the 
Samurai  swordsmen  and  the  August 
typhoon.  There  it  was  that  Russia 
forced  her  way  across  the  sparsely  set- 
tled Siberian  plains  seeking  in  vain  for 
a  way  to  the  ice-free  ocean.  There  it 
was  too  that  Japan,  after  generations 
of  seclusion  in  her  island  hermitage, 
won  her  two  successive  victories  over 
the  Chinese  and  Russian  giants.  The 
time  is  past  when  such  struggles  can 
begin  without  threatening  the  peace,  the 
welfare,  and  even  the  destiny  of  the  rest 
of  the  world.  Anything  that  can  sub- 
stitute justice  and  good  will  for  ani- 
mosity and  sanguinary  war  in  that  re- 
gion is  of  direct  interest  to  all  nations, 
including  America. 

Neither  this  Armament  Conference  at 
Washington  nor  any  other  single  con- 
ference can  settle  all  the  questions  in 
the  Par  East  that  may  lead  to  conflict; 
but  this  Conference  has  undertaken  to 
consider  for  settlement — under  the  head- 


ing ageiiftn,  "things  to  be  done" — ques- 
tions which  not  only  may  be  a  cause  of 
future  strife  but  are  the  cause  of  pres- 
ent controversies.  To  each  of  these  con- 
troversies Japan  is  a  party.  Por  the 
rest  of  the  Conference,  then,  after  the 
naval  agreement  is  framed  and  put  in 
treaty  form,  the  attention  of  the  dele- 
gates will  be  directed  chiefly,  if  not 
wholly,  to  what  Japan  has  been  doing 
and  what  she  proposes  to  do. 

One  of  the  things  that  she  has  been 
doing  is  to  incur  the  hostility  of  her 
neighbor  China.  Those  who  believe  that 
she  has  been  at  fault  in  this  and  those 
who  believe  that  she  is  suffering  from 
the  consequences  of  China's  own  feeble- 
ness and  incapacity  agree  In  the  fact 
that  the  Chinese  suspicion  of  Japan  has 
been  growing  and  Chinese  animosity  to 
Japan  has  never  been  more  acute. 

The  occasion  of  this  animosity  is  at 
present  Japan's  course  with  regard  to 
Shantung. 

In  1898  Germany  came  into  possession 
of  the  harbor  of  Kiaochau,  which  is 
the  principal  harbor  in  the  Shantung 
Peninsula,  by  an  arrangement  which  she 
had  forced  upon  China  in  retribution 
for  the  murder  of  a  German  missionary. 
Together  with  this  harbor  Germany  got 
land  surrounding  it  including  the  port 
of  Tsingtao  and  certain  concessions  in- 
cluding the  right  to  a  railway  from 
Tsingtao  to  Tsinanfu.  In  November. 
1914,  Japan  won  from  Germany  this 
harbor  and  these  concessions  as  a  prize 
of  war.  In  1915  Japan  presented  certain 
demands  upon  China  which  included  a 
demand  to  recognize  Japan's  rights 
which  she  had  obtained  from  Germany 
as  well  as  demands  for  rights  in  Man- 
churia and  demands  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  Japanese  advisers  in  Chinese 
political,  financial,  and  military  affairs. 
When  Japan  presented  these  demands, 
the  Allied  Governments  were  deep  In 
war  and  were,  moreover,  under  obliga- 
tions to  Japan  for  her  services  in  oust- 
ing Germany  from  the  Pacific.  America* 
however,  then  at  peace,  made  a  protest 
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to  the  effect  that  she  was  not  to  be 
understood  as  acquiescent  in  any  ar- 
rangement infringing  existing  rights  in 
the  Par  East,  including  the  Integrity  of 
China.  These  Twenty-one  Demands 
made  a  very  bad  impression  upon  the 
rest  of  the  world  and  are  widely  ac- 
knowledged by  many  Japanese  to  con- 
stitute a  grave  blunder.  Some  of 
them  were  later  withdrawn,  but  others 
were  embodied  in  treaty  form  and  con- 
firmed by  Yuan  Shi-kai,  the  then 
autocratic  representative  of  all  the 
Government  that  China  then  had.  As- 
surances from  Japanese  officials  that 
Japan  intended  to  restore  what  she  had 
obtained  in  China  have  not  been  ac- 
cepted at  their  face  value  by  Chinese 
or  by  many  neutral  observers  of  Japan's 
course.  In  international  law  Japan's 
position  is  very  strong,  for  she  was  con- 
firmed in  her  rights  in  Shantung  not 
only  by  her  treaty  with  China  but  by 
the  Treaty  of  Versailles  at  the  close  of 
the  World  War.  During  practically  the 
whole  course  of  the  Armament  Confer- 
ence the  Chinese  and  Japanese  delega- 
tions have  been  engaged  in  "conversa- 
tions" on  this  subject.  The  matter  has 
been  reduced  to  what  seems  a  very 
minor  question.  The  port  at  Tsingtao 
is  to  be  opened  under  Chinese  auspices 
to  the  trade  of  all  nations  on  even 
terms,  and  the  railway,  it  is  agreed,  will 
ultimately  pass  into  China's  hands.  The 
only  question  that  remains  as  I  write  is 
one  as  to  the  terms  of  the  transfer  of 
the  railway.  China  has  agreed  to  pay 
for  the  railway  and  there  is  no  dispute 
as  to  the  price.  Japan,  however,  has 
been  insisting  that  China  shall  borrow 
the  money  from  Japan  to  pay  for  the 
railway,  and  that  the  loan  shall  be  for 
a  short  term — only  fifteen  years,  with 
an  option  to  pay  it  off  at  the  end  of  five 
years  and  a  half  upon  due  notice — but 
that  in  the  meantime  the  railway  shall 
be  under  the  direction  of  a  Japanese 
traffic  manager  and  the  finances  sub- 
jected to  a  Japanese  accountant.  The 
Chinese,  on  the  other  hand,  want  to  take 
full  control  of  the  railway  at  once  and 
pay  cash  for  it  or  count  the  money 
owing  to  Japan  as  a  debt  to  be  paid  at 
China's  option  within  three  years.  The 
real  trouble  over  Shantung,  however, 
has  not  been  a  matter  of  terms;  it  has 
been  a  matter  of  temperaments.  A  fee- 
ble, chaotic,  and  politically  impractical 
Chinese  Government  has  been  dealing 
with  an  efficient,  ambitious,  unified,  and 
unsympathetic  Japanese  Government. 
In  view  of  what  Japan  did  in  1915,  the 
concessions  which  the  Japanese  Grovern- 
ment  has  made  are  astonishing;  but  in 
view  of  what  America  did  in  Cuba  the 
Japanese  concessions  have  appeared  to 
be  grudging.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
American  sentiment,  even  though  unin- 
formed to  a  great  degree,  has  been  on 
China's  side,  and  Japan  realizes  this, 
and  feels  that  it  is  not  altogether  just. 
Besides  the  Shantung  question,  there 
are  questions  which  involve  China  and 
Japan  in  Manchuria.  These  are  compli- 
cated by  the  fact  that  they  have  been 
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made  the  subject  of  agreement  in  treaty 
form  between  the  two  nations,  while 
they  involve,  in  the  opinion  of  many, 
the  integrity  and  independence  of  China 
and  the  rights  of  other  nations. 

As  if  it  were  not  enough  to  incur  the 
•  hostility  of  the  Chinese,  Japan  has  been 
pursuing  a  course  that  has  aroused  the 
hostility  of  the  Russians  in  Siberia. 
There  are  many  who  believe  that  this 
is  not  wholly  or  chiefiy  Japan's  fault. 
Russia  once  proved  an  oVterwhelming 
danger  to  Japan's  existence.  Now  she 
is  under  the  control  of  men  whose  politi- 
cal and  economic  theories  the  Japanese 
regard  as  a  menace  to  their  own  sta- 
bility. Russia,  like  China,  is  chaotic 
and  feeble,  though  only  temporarily  so, 
and  a  feeble,  chaotic  state  is  always  a 
source  of  danger  to  its  neighbors.  Japan 
has  taken  measures  to  safeguard  her 
own  interests.  She  has  apparently  also 
at  the  same  time  taken  advantage  of 
her  neighbor's  weakness  to  secure  a 
position  on  the  mainland  which  she  did 
not  have  before.  During  the  war  she 
was  invited  by  America  to  send  a  few 
thousand  troops  into  Siberia  in  a  joint 
effort  to  safeguard  the  journey  of 
Czechoslovak  soldiers  from  European 
Russia  to  their  home  by  way  of  the 
Pacific.  America  sent  in  about  seven 
thousand  troops,  and  when  the  Czecho- 
slovaks were  safely  evacuated  withdrew 
those  troops  from  Russian  territory. 
Japan,  on  the  other  hand,  sent  in  ten 
times  as  many  soldiers  and  main- 
tained them  there  and  even  increased 
their  number.  There  have  been  massa- 
cres there  in  Siberia  for  which  the  peo- 
ple of  Siberia  hold  the  Japanese  respon- 
sible. On  the  other  hand,  the  Japanese 
say  that  they  must  hold  their  troops 
there  to  protect  Japanese  subjects,  and 
that  when  protection  is  assured  to  these 
Japanese  in  Siberia  the  Japanese  troops 
will  be  withdrawn  "as  soon  as  possible." 
In  response,  those  who  speak  for  the 
Siberians  say  that  the  Japanese  subjects 
in  Siberia  are  chiefly  those  who  are  en- 
gaged in  trade  with  the  army;  and  that, 
therefore,  there  is  no  hope  of  ever  getting 
the  Japanese  army  out  if  the  Japanese 
soldiers  stay  as  long  as  the  Japanese 
citizens  do,  for  the  citizens  will  certainly 
stay  as  long  as  the  soldiers  do. 

To  many  observers  not  unfriendly 
to  Japaii  the  course  which  Japan  has 
pursued  in  Siberia  has  seemed  Prus- 
sian in  its  methods  and  its  object. 
Siberia  is  a  country  rich  in  natural 
resources.  It  looks  as  if  Japan  had 
taken  advantage  of  the  World  War  and 
of  Russia's  collapse  to  gain  in  Siberia 
as  well  as  in  Manchuria  advantages  to 
which  she  was  not  entitled.  Once  be- 
fore Japan  undertook  an  adventure  on 
the  mainland  of  Asia.  In  the  sixteenth 
century  Hideyoshi,  the  stable  boy  who 
became  virtually  Shogun  of  Japan,  un- 
dertook to  conquer  China  "as  a  man 
rolls  up  a  map."  (The  story  of  his  ad- 
venture is  vividly  told  in  Vice-Admiral 
G.  A.  Ballard's  volume  "The  Influence 
of  the  Sea  on  the  Political  History  of 
Japan.")     He  raised  an  army  of  three 
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hundred  thousand  men  and  landed  them 
in  Korea,  but  found  his  conquest  turned 
to  defeat.  Japan  might  well  take  a  les- 
son not  only  from  this  event  in  her  own 
history  but  also  from  England's  adven- 
tures in  France.  If  Japan  is  aiming 
now  to  establish  an  empire  in  any  part 
of  what  is  now  Manchuria  and  Siberia, 
she  is  courting  disaster.  If  she  is  noi 
undertaking  any  such  enterprise,  she 
will  find  it  to  her  interest  to  niake  her 
intentions  clear  to  the  rest  of  the  world ; 
and  there  is  no  opportunity  that  she  is 
likely  to  have  so  useful  for  that  purpose 
as  the  one  she  has  now  at  this  Arma- 
ment Conference. 

In  many  respects  Japan's  representa- 
tives at  the  Conference  have  adjusted 
themselves  to  unexpected  "circumstances 
with  admirable  adaptiveness,  but  Japan 
is  inclined  to  be  inflexible  when  It  cpmes 
to  a  question  of  rights  which  she  re- 
gards as  based  on  the  treaties  that  she 
has  made  and  on  the  precedents  estab- 
lished by  other  nations.  She  has  con- 
tended from  the  beginning  that  the  con- 
troversy over  Shantung  was  one  between 
China  and  herself  alone  and  had  no 
place  in  an  international  conference. 
She  holds  also  that  the  questions  con- 
cerning her  status  in  Manchuria  are 
likewise  out  of  place  in  a  general  inter- 
national conference  and  concern  only 
herself  and  China,  to  which  she  holds 
that  Manchuria  belongs.  If  America,  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  she  made  a  state- 
ment reserving  her  rights  at  the  time  of 
Japan's  treaties  with  China,  wishes  to 
have  the  Manchurian  questions  dis- 
cussed, Japan,  it  is  understood,  is  willing 
to  talk  them  over  with  America,  but  not 
with  a  miscellaneous  group  of  nations. 
If  other  nations  insist  on  bringing  up 
Japanese  treaties  with  China,  then 
Japan  will  insist  on  bringing  up  for  dis- 
cussion all  the  treaties  which  these 
nations  have  made  with  China.  Of 
course,  in  a  Conference  of  this  sort  a 
single  nation  can  virtually  stop  the  dis- 
cussion of  any  subject,  for  no  decision 
is  valid  unless  it  is  unanimous.  If 
Japan  wishes  to  exercise  this  veto 
power,  she  can  do  so;  but  the  result 
may  be  costly  to  herself.  Like  every 
other  nation,  she  needs  the  good  will  of 
her  neighbors.  Japan  has  a  great  op- 
portunity to  earn  that  good  will  by  her 
course  in  this  Conference  from  now  to 
its  close.  She  has  done  a  great  deal  to 
earn  that  good  will  already,  and  it  is 
hardly  conceivable  that  she  will  wish  to 
sacrifice  it  now.  To  hinder  in  any  way 
the  development  of  good  understanding 
in  the  Far  East  at  present  is  only  to 
make  more  difficult  the  development  of 
that  good  understanding  in  the  future. 
Without  better  understanding  than 
there  is  now,  there  will  certainly  be  con- 
fiict  some  day  where  the  Russians,  the 
Chinese,  and  the  Japanese  meet. 

Although  the  Armament  Conference 
has  for  the  time  being  been  crowded 
from  the  front  pages  of  the  newspapers, 
it  still  has  what  is  perhaps  its  most 
important  task  ahead  of  it. 

January  16.    1922. 
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THE    INDIA    OF    PRINCES    AND    ROMANCE 


A   SOLID   SILVER 

CANNON, 

TRIMMED 

WITH  GOLD, 

IN  THE  PARADE 

IN  HONOR  OF 

THE   PRINCE 

OF  WALES 

DURING  HIS  VISIT 

TO  THE  GAEKWAR 

OF  BARODA 


The  gorgeous  display  of 
Baroda's  wealth  during 
the  Prince's  visit  included 
this  cannon,  drawn  by 
a  pair  of  millc-white  bul- 
Iocl(8  whose  trappingH 
were  lieavlly  decorated 
with   gold   and   genia 


THESE  GAYLY 
CAPARISONED^ 

ELEI'HANTS 

TOOK  PART  IN 

THE  SPLENDH^ 

ENTERT  A INMENT 

PROVIDED   FOR 

THE   PRINCE 

BY  THE  GAEKWAR 

OF  BARODA. 

ONE   OF   THE 

WEALTHIEST  OF 

THE  LOYAL 

INDIAN 
POTENTATES 


Underwood 
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THE  GREAT 

MEXICAN 

VOLCANO. 
1 OPOCATEPETTL, 
AGAIN  ACTIVE 

I'opocatepetl,  which  is 
situated  near  the  City  of 
Mexico,  has  during  the 
past  few  months  again 
been  Intermittently  ac- 
tive, smoke  and  Are  issu- 
ing from  the  mouth  of 
th«  volcano  and  terror- 
izing the  inhabitants  of 
the  near-by  regions 


International 


"TAKING  IT 
GREEN" 

When  seas  come  aboard 
over  the  bulwarks  it  is 
no  time  for  promenading 
on  deck.  The  picture  n\  a« 
taken  during  a  recent 
storm  on  the  not  always 
aptly    named    Pacific 


(C)  Underwood 
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THE  FRENCH  POINT  OF  VIEW 


BY    SIDNEY    BALLOU 


PUT  the  Conference  back  some 
twenty-five  years.  Assume  that 
England  and  Germany,  instead  of 
embarking  on  their  career  of  naval  com- 
petition, had  decided  that  it  would  be 
more  sensible  to  limit  naval  armaments. 
They  call  a  conference  of  the  leading 
naval  Powers  (England,  Germany, 
France,  and  Russia)  and  the  lesser 
naval  Powers  (the  United  States  and 
Japan) .  A  ratio  of  capital  ships  for  the 
four  leading  Powers  is  proposed,  It  not 
being  considered  necessary  to  consult 
America  and  Japan  at  this  stage  of  the 
proceedings.  The  Big  Four  thresh  out 
their  difficulties  among  themselves, 
agreeing  upon  something  like  6-5-3-3. 
They  then  announce  that  they  consider 
that  existing  strength  would  call  for 
about  1.75  for  America  and  Japan. 

Suppressing  a  slight  feeling  of  resent- 
ment at  having  been  handed  our  ratio 
by  an  inner  council  to  which  we  were 
not  invited,  we  first  demand  the  mini- 
mum of  strength  accorded  to  others,  but 
finally  accept  the  proportion  suggested 
for  us.  We  are  then  reminded  that  the 
prescribed  ratio  is  to  run  through  all 
forms  of  naval  strength,  both  offensive 
and  defensive,  and  that  in  a  class  of 
vessels  which  we  consider  wholly  de- 
fensive we  are  to  be  limited  to  the  same 
proportion  in  respect  to  those  Powers 
which  have  Just  assured  themselves  of 
complete  command  of  the  sea. 

What  would  America  do?  To  say 
nothing  of  the  intemperate  remarks  of 
those  who  saw  only  an  attempt  by  for- 
eign nations  to  relegate  us  permanently 
to  the  rank  of  a  third-class  naval  Power, 
would  not  those  who  really  believed  in 
tlie  principle  of  such  an  agreement  have 
cause  to  hesitate?  Would  they  not 
think  that  the  same  argument  which,  in 
the  interests  of  world  peace,  would  for- 
bid a  nation  to  be  dominant  both  on  sea 
and  on  land  would  discountenance  a 
marked  supremacy  in  both  offensive  and 
defensive  craft?  Would  the  insistence 
on  the  same  yardstick  to  measure  capi- 
tal ships  and  submarines  strike  us  .as 
more  logical  than  the  theory  that  those 
possessing  superiority  in  offense  should 
concede  at  least  equality  in  defensive 
naval  power? 

Would  it  improve  matters  if  one  of 
our  chief  competitors  told  us  that  the 
type  of  ship  which  we  believed  to  be 
defensive  was  without  military  value  at 
all  and  that  the  real  objection  to  our 
possessing  it  was  the  fear  that  in  stress 
of  war  we  would  use  it  in  an  inhuman 
and  barbarous  manner  lately  under  con- 
demnation by  practically  the  entire 
world? 

If  France  is  not  precisely  in  this  situ- 
ation, it  is  not  because  the  analogy  is 
less  favorable  to  her.    Twenty-five  years 
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ago  a  crystallization  of  the  existing 
status  would  have  left  the  United  States 
in  an  inferior  position,  it  is  true,  but  in 
no  worse  relative  position  than  she  had 
occupied  for  many  years.  The  present 
Conference  finds  France  at  the  lowest 
level  as  regards  naval  armament  that 
she  has  occupied  for  fifty  years. 

Before  the  war  France  had  a  naval 
policy  which  had  existed  in  principle 
since  1880.  This  programme  called  for 
the  maintenance  of  four  squadrons  of 
six  capital  ships  each,  for  thirty  cruis- 
ers, and  proportionate  lighter  craft.  At 
the  date  of  the  declaration  of  war  she 
was  working  upon  a  specific  programme, 
voted  in  1912,  which,  added  to  her  ex- 
isting tonnage,  would  have  given  her  in 
1921  a  total  of  700,000  tons  of  capital 
ships. 

Allied  with  the  sea  power  of  Great 
Britain,  France  stopped  all  naval  con- 
struction during  the  war  in  order  to  de- 
vote the  full  activities  of  her  navy  yards 
and  arsenals  to  the  manufacture  of  war 
material  for  herself  and  her  allies. 
After  the  armistice  her  financial  situa- 
tion and  the  necessities  of  reconstruc- 
tion compelled  the  abandonment  of  the 
1912  programme,  including  the  scrap- 
ping of  four  dreadnoughts  on  the  stocks 
and  the  conversion  of  a  fifth.  ^The 
United  States,  Japan,  and,  later.  Great 
Britain  resumed  their  interrupted  pro- 
grammes forthwith. 

Upon  the  calling  of  the  Conference 
France  took  stock  of  her  national  needs, 
and  brought  a  carefully  prepared  pro- 
gramme calling  for  420,000  tons  of  capi- 
tal ships.  450,000  tons  of  light  cruisers 
and  destroyers,  and  130,000  tons  of  sub- 
marines. At  this  time,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered, the  "built,  building,  and  author- 
ized" plans  of  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States  totaled  well  over  a  mill- 
ion tons  each  of  capital  ships,  and  that 
of  Japan  over  900,000. 

The  Conference  opened  with  the  dras- 
tic cuts  proposed  by  Secretary  Hughes, 
and  the  three  chief  competitors  went 
into  committee  to  settle  their  differ- 
ences. When  these  had  been  adjusted, 
France  and  Italy  were  called  in.  Still 
unconscious  that  she  was  expected  to 
abrogate  the  naval  rank  held  for  the 
centuries  from  the  destruction  of  the 
Spanish  Armada  until  the  rise  of  Ger- 
man sea  power,  France  now  proposed  to 
reduce  her  capital  ship  programme  to 
350,000  tons,  or  a  little  over  the  315,000 
allotted  to  Japan. 

This  proposal  was  published  from  the 
secrecy  of  the  committee  room  by  the 
British,  accompanied  by  a  blare  of  de- 
nunciation and  talk  of  the  "bombshell" 
which  threatened  to  wreck  the  entire 
Conference.  Secretary  Hughes  wrote  a 
firm   letter,   remindin*?  France   that   it 


was  in  the  power  of  her  competitors  to 
make  the  ratio  6  to  1  if  they  wished. 
France  thereupon  accepted  the  175,000 
tons  suggested  for  her,  which  on  tbe  in- 
crease due  to  the  Mutsu  settlement  be- 
came about  a  1.66  ratio. 

In  so  far  as  the  war  had  left  France 
the  dominant  military  power,  a  substan- 
tial reduction  in  her  comparative  naval 
strength  accorded  with  the  fitness  of 
things.  One  does  not  have  to  be  a 
Frenchman,  however,  to  appreciate  the 
little  heartburn  at  finding  that  the  com- 
bination of  circumstances  had  left  her 
at  the  critical  moment  to  be  accorded  a 
strength  in  capital  ships  but  little  more 
than  half  that  of  Japan.  Those  five 
dreadnoughts,  completed  Instead  of 
scrapped,  would  have  spelled  substan- 
tial equality. 

The  Hughes  proposal,  however,  was 
not  based  on  national  needs  nor  on  na- 
tional aspirations.  It  was  based  on  the 
hard  logic  of  existing  facts.  If  naval 
armaments  were  to  be  limited,  the  time 
to  begin  was  now.  If  the  expensive 
competition  was  to  be  maintained,  those 
now  in  the  lead  were  in  position  not 
only  to  maintain  but  to  increase  the  ra- 
tio. It  was  to  this  argument,  frankly 
stated,  that  France  yielded  on  the  ques- 
tion of  capital  ships. 

As  a  corollary,  however,  the  Hughes 
programme  proposed  that  the  ratio  for 
capital  ships,  once  fixed,  should  run 
through  all  forms  of  naval  craft,  in- 
cluding light  cruisers  and  submarines. 
It  is  to  this  limitation  that  France 
has  refused  to  assent,  reserving  the 
right  to  build  the  same  90,000  tons  of 
submarines  as  that  fixed  for  the  Uniteil 
States  and  Great  Britain,  together  with 
330,000  tons  of  light  cruisers  and  de- 
stroyers, as  against  the  450,000  tons  of 
the  leading  Powers.  Although  M.  Sar- 
raut  stated  explicitly  that  France  wouhl 
observe  these  limits  without  regard  to 
the  action  of  the  other  Powers  as  t(» 
these  types,  this  has  been  generally  re- 
ferred to  in  the  American  press  as 
France's  demand  for  "unlimited  sub- 
marine tonnage." 

It  will  be  observed  at  the  outset  that 
the  same  arguments  which  prevailed  as 
to  capital  ships  were  not  applicable  to 
cruisers  and  submarines.  Nobody  pro- 
posed to  take  an  immediate  naval  holi- 
day as  to  these.  On  the  contrary,  the 
United  States  would  probably  start  im- 
mediately, and  could  keep  busy  many 
years,  building  its  inadequate  cruiser 
force  up  to  its  quota.  Capital  ships  are 
built  to  fight  capital  ships,  and  there  is 
no  appreciable  difference  whether  you 
have  twenty  against  your  opponent's  ten 
or  have  ten  against  his  five.  Subma- 
rines are  not  built  to  fight  submarines. 
For  fighting  capital  ships  and  cruisers 
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and  for  preventing  close  blockade  of 
your  own  ports  there  is  a  vast  difference 
between  having  twenty  submarines  and 
having  fifty,  which  is  not  at  all  affected 
by  an  increase  of  your  opponent's  sub- 
marines in  the  same  ratio.  Moreover, 
.  unless  there  is  some  inherent  reason 
why  those  Powers  which  through  a  su- 
periority of  capital  ships  have  practical 
command  of  the  sea  should  also  have 
undisputed  command,  it  would  seem 
that  a  proper  system  of  checks  and  bal- 
ances shoQld  rather  encourage  the  use 
of  defensive  arms  by  the  weaker  naval 
Powers. 

Although  the  discussion  has  been 
largely  colored  by  the  unpopularity  of 
the  submarine  and  by  British  insistence 
that  it- is  impossible  to  use  it  effectively 
in  a  proper  manner,  it  must  be  conceded 
that  the  submarine  is  a  legitimate  de- 
fensive weapon.  This  was  settled  by  the 
Conference  against  the  contention  of 
Great  Britain,  so  that  it  must  be  con- 
sidered as  part  of  the  hsrpothesis  on 
which  the  action  of  France  was  based. 
Any  discussion  based  upon  the  premise 
that  the  submarine  is  necessarily  a  bar- 
barous and  piratical  weapon  is  not  di- 
rected against  France  alone,  but  would 
prove  the  United  States,  Japan,  and 
Italy  equally  guilty  in  refusing  to  abol- 
ish it  It  is  not  fair  to  take  the  British 
arguments  on  this  point  and  direct  them 
against  France  alone  because  she  has 
insisted  on  having  the  same  number  as 
the  United  States. 

Equally  unfair  is  the  focusing  against 
France  of -the  argument  that  under  the 
stress  of  war,  in  spite  of  the  Root  limi- 
tations, she  will  repeat  the  crime  of 
Germany.  Asking  only  to  possess  the 
same  tonnage  of  submarines  as  that 
allotted  to  any  other  nation,  why  should 
France  be  called  upon  to  refer  to  her 
untarnished  record  of  honor?  If,  again, 
there  is  something  In  the  submarine  to' 
tempt  the  possessor  into  violation  of 
international  law,  that  fact  should  have 
been  weighed  in  determining  whether 
there  should  be  any  submarines. 

To  tell  the  trutli,  if  the  next  European 
war  is  not  fought  upon  honor,  or  under 
fear  of  overwhelming  reprisals  on  those 
who  would  violate  honor,  any  ravages 
by  submarines  will  sink  into  insignifi' 
cance  beside  the  hell  which  the  develop- 
ment of  chemical  warfare  has  placed 
within  reach  of  the  unscrupulous.  To 
make  the  point  that  a  nation  will  out- 
law itself  by  the  illegal  use  of  one  par- 
ticular weapon,  the  submarine,  is  again 
to  direct  public  opinion  toward  a  par- 
ticular point  for  a  particular  object. 

The  airplane,  with  its  load  of  poison- 
ous chemicals,  is  a  weapon  potentially 
capable  of  far  more  barbarity  than  the 
submarine.  Not  only  is  it  impractica- 
ble to  limit  it,  which  we  may  concede, 
but  the  sea  Powers  are  planning  to  build 
airplane  carriers  to  carry  it  to  the  ut- 
most ends  of  the  earth.  We  hear  no 
hue  and  cry  about  its  possible  misuse. 
The  airplane  Itself,  with  its  limited 
radius  of  action,  is  primarily  a  defensive 
weapon,  giving  added  security  from  in- 
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vasion.  The  airplane  carrier  makes  it 
an  offensive  weapon,  carrying  its  power 
to  the  coasts  of  the  enemy.  We  hear  no 
suggestion  of  scrapping  existing  car- 
riers, but,  instead,  the  authorization  of 
expensive  building  programmes  of 
27,000-ton  ships.  These  vessels  are  go- 
ing to  cost  not  less  than  $20,000,000 
apiece,  but  no  resolutions  have  been  in- 
troduced in  Congress  asking  Great  Brit- 
ain to  pay  her  war  debt  before  embark- 
ing on  the  construction  of  her  allotment 
of  five.  All  of  which  indicates  that  it 
makes  a  difference  whose  ox  is  being 
gored. 

France  is  the  second  colonial  Power  of 
the  world.  Sixty  million  people  live  in 
her  possessions.  Against  a  superiority 
in  battleships  the  only  colony  with 
which  she  could  hope  to  maintain  com- 
munication and  from  which  she  could 
transport  men  and  supplies  would  be 
Algeria,  and  that  only  by  rendering  the 
narrow  seas  untenable  with  submarines. 
Across  the  broad  oceans,  as  demon- 
strated by  the  last  as  well  as  every 
other  war,  reliable  communication  is 
possible  only  to  the  Power  whose  cruis- 
ers are  backed  by  capital  ships  compe- 
tent to  seize  and  hold  the  strategic  posi- 
tions and  ready  to  stand  and  fight. 

We  do  not  hear  so  much  of  France's 
insistence  on  330,000  tons  of  light  cruis- 
ers and  destroyers.  The  weapons  them- 
selves not  being  unpopular,  there  is  not 
so  much  chance  to  work  up  public  feel- 
ing. The  principle,  however,  is  the 
same.  The  fact  that  France  is  sincere 
in  classing  these  with  submarines  as  the 
proper  defensive  arms  of  a  weaker 
Power  is  shown  by  her  acceptance  of  the 
reduced  ratio  as  applicable  to  airplane 


carriers,  which  in  speed,  tonnage,  anil 
offensive  power  are  akin  to  capital 
ships.  * 

Neither  light  cruisers  nor  submarine;^ 
wlien  opposed  by  like  forces  backed  by 
battleships  can  keep  open  long  lines  of 
communication  for  men  and  supplies, 
nor  carry  real  war  to  the  coasts  of  the 
enemy.  With  capital  ships  and  airplane 
carriers  a  naval  Power  can  do  both.  The 
nation  which  concedes  this  power  to  an- 
other may  fairly  ask  some  consideration 
in  return. 

Sea  power  is  for  the  time  being  in  the 
hands  of  the  three  nations  which  are 
separated  by  water  from  practically  all 
possible  enemies.  Of  the  Continental 
Powers,  Germany.  Russia,  and  Austria 
have  been  eliminated  and  France  and 
Italy  have  become  the  leading  land 
Powers  at  the  expense  of  their  naval 
strength.  The  overseas  Powers,  if  Great 
Britain,  Japan,  and  the  United  States 
may  be  so  called,  not  only  need  sea 
power  most,  but,  with  no  vulnerable  land 
frontiers,  can  afford  it  best.  Their  peo- 
ples have  shown  a  determination  to 
l<eep  it,  even  at  excessive  cost.  To  avoid 
ruinous  competition,  with  consequent 
misunderstandings  or  worse,  the  Con- 
ference was  called.  It  was  never  pro- 
posed nor  expected  that  their  sea  power 
was  to  be  surrendered,  any  more  than 
it  was  proposed  that  the  land  power  of 
France  be  surrendered.  Nevertheless 
they  do  not  want  to  seem  to  be  creating 
a  permanent  aristocracy  of  naval  Pow- 
ers to  hold  supremacy  of  the  seas,  and 
the  best  way  to  avoid  the  imputation 
would  be  a  considerate  regard  for  the 
defensive  strength  of  the  Continental 
Powers. 
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I'ANOKAMH     VJi:\V    OF    THE    PHILADKLPHIA    DFXAWARE    RIVER    FRONT    AT    ABOUT    THE    TIMK   OF   KIPLING  S  STORY 

The  steeple  In  the  middle  of  the  picture  is  that  of  Christ  Church  (the  church  of  Washlnfirton  and 
Franklin),  on  North  Second  Stret^t,  near  Toby  Hirte'a  lodgings.  The  presence  of  the  steamboat  In 
this  picture,  printed  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  John 
Fitch  began  to  operate  steamships  on  the-  Delaware  in  1788.  The  approaches  of  the  new  bridge 
across  the  Delaware,  with  the  longest  span  in  the  United  States  (l,7.'iO  feet),  will  pass  directly  by 

the  site  of  Toby  Hirte's  house 

KIPLING  IN   PHILADELPHIA 


IN  The  Outlook's  "By  the  Way"  col- 
umn for  December  14,  1921,  I  And: 
"Another  successful  author,  the 
'Writer'  says,  once  vainly  tried  to  sell 
some  of  his  best  East  Indian  tales  for 
$50  apiece.  Now  he  can  command 
$5,000  for  the  American  rights  of  a 
short  story.  Needless  to  say.  this  is 
Rudyard  Kipling." 

The  statement  about  the  East  Indian 
tales  is  entirely  accurate.  There  was  a 
time  when  Kipling  on  his  way  home 
from  India  would  have  been  glad  to  get 
the  indicated  price,  and  peddled  his 
wares  in  vain  in  Philadelphia.  (About 
that  time  Philadelphia  could  have 
bought  Whistler's  portrait  of  his  mother 
for  its  Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts  for 
$500  and  boggled  at  the  sum.) 

In  Kipling's  "Rewards  and  Fairies" 
are  two  Philadelphia  stories.  Between 
them  is  a  poem  called  "Philadelphia." 
and  two  of  its  lines  are: 

Toby  Hlrte  can't  be  seen  at  One  Hun- 
dred and  Eighteen 

North      Second      Street — no     matter 
when  you  call. 

I  took  up  the  challenge.  Putting  the 
volume  in  my  pocket,  I  went  to  118 
North  Second  Street.  I  found  there  the 
modern  brick  building  of  a  paper  and 
twine  factory.  An  Irishman  was  un- 
loading rolls  of  paper  from  a  dray.  I 
accosted  him  and  read  him  the  lines. 

He  jerked  his  thumb  toward  the  in- 
terior of  the  shop,  and  there  I  found 
three  partners,  arms  and  cigars  akimbo, 
discussing   the   falling   price   of  paper. 


BY   FULLERTON   WALDO 

Into  their  cold-sober  discussion  I  thrust 
my  "Rewards  and  Fairies."  They  sent 
me  to  the  owner  of  the  building,  who 
had  title  deeds  of  the  neighborhood  that 
went  back  to  the  time  of  Penn.  From 
him  I  learned  that  in  1794  (the  time  of 
the  story)  the  number  118  was  on  the 
other  side  of  Race  Street — which  figures 
in  the  tale  as  the  place  where  gentlemen 
tried  out  their  trotting  horses. 

And  in  the  Philadelphia  Directory  for 
1795  I  found  the  two  characters  of  Kip- 
ling's story — Conrad  Gerhart  and  Tobias 
Hirte,  the  latter  set  down  as  "Seneca 
Oil  Merchant  and  traveling  Apothecary," 
just  as  in  the  story. 

I  wondered  how  Kipling  came  upon 
these  old-timers.  I  sought  out  Joseph 
Rogers,  of  the  Philadelphia  "Inquirer," 
and  he  told  me  what  follows. 

In  the  spring  of  1890  a  young  man  un- 
known to  fame,  Joseph  Rudyard  Kip- 
ling, crossing  the  States  on  his  way 
back  from  the  Orient  to  England, 
stopped  off  in  Philadelphia,  and  as  he 
strolled  about  the  town  drifted  into  the 
"Inquirer"  office.  He  met  Editor  Rogers. 

"I  have  here  ten  stories,"  said  the 
young  Anglo-Indian,  diffidently.  "You 
may  have  them  for  fifty  dollars  apiece." 

"We're  not  in  the  market  for  fiction." 
replied  Mr.  Rogers.  "Better  try  the 
McClure  syndicate." 

"Thanks  very  much."  said  Kipling, 
stuffing  the  immortal  stories  back  into 
his  pocket.  "I'm  fond  of  newspapers. 
I  was  on  one  in  India  at  Lahore.  Mind 
if  I  look  about  your  shop  a  bit?" 


"Certainly  not,"  said  Rogers,  and  re- 
sumed his  writing,  while  Kipling  made 
the  tour  of  the  mechanical  departments. 
On  his  return  from  the  composing-room 
Kipling  politely  inquired.  "Is  there  any 
one  you  know  who  could  show  me  the 
town?" 

Rogers  got  Harry  Mclntyre.  a  hou 
vivant  of  the  day.  to  take  the  visitor 
about.  Kipling  cared  Httle  for  Inde- 
pendence Hall  or  Christ  Church  or  the 
things  sought  out  most  eagerly  by  pil- 
grims. But  he  waxed  enthusiastic  over 
every  place  where  sailors  congregated 
on  the  Delaware  water-front — notably 
the  Mariners'  Bethel,  where  he  came 
upon  East  Indians,  and  a  ship  in  whose 
crew  there  were  eighteen  nationalities. 

When  he  came  back  to  the  ofi9ce,  he 
covered  six  or  seven  foolscap  sheets  with 
a  description  of  "things  to  see  In  Japan" 
for  Mr.  Rogers,  who  planned  a  visit  to 
that  country.  That  manuscript  went  up 
in  smoke  six  years  later,  when  part  of 
the  editor's  house  was  burned. 

When  Kipling's  "Rewards  and  Fai- 
ries" was  published,  Abram  R.  Beck,  of 
Lancaster  County  (uncle  of  our  present 
Solicitor-General,  James  M.  Beck), 
wrote  Kipling  to  tell  him  of  Toby 
Hirte's  summer  trips  to  Lancaster 
County  and  Hirte's  orchestra,  which 
played  worldly  selections  that  greatly 
disturbed  the  pious  Moravians.  The  au- 
thor wrote  Mr.  Beck  an  appreciative 
acknowledgment. 

Kipling  had  upturned  many  of  his 
data  about  the  Moravians  in  Abraham 
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Hitter's  "Moravian  Church  in  Philadel- 
phia.*' A  grand-nephew  of  the  latter 
sent  me  a  letter  describing  a  visit  to 
Toby  Hirte's  shop,  when  one  of  the  Hit- 
ter brothers  pulled  out  of  a  glass  jar 
what  he  thought  was  a  pear,  and  sucked 
at  it,  only  to  find  himself  presently  tug-  ' 
ging  at  the  tail  of  a  preserved  mouse, 
instead  of  the  stem  of  the  fruit. 

This  letter  said:    "Mr.  Hirte's  room 
was  in  the  second  story  of  Mr.  Conrad 
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Gerhard's  house,  second  door  from  the 
northwest  corner  of  Second  and  Race 
Streets." 

And  so  at  last  I  had  traced  the  elusive 
Toby  to  his  lair. 

I  sent  the  story  of  the  hunt  to  Mr. 
Kipling,  who  wrote  me:  "Thank  you 
very  much  for  your  note  and  the  cut- 
tings, and  especially  for  that  most  inter- 
esting letter  from  Lebanon  by  Tobias 
Hirte.    It  is  always  a  pleasure  to  me  to 
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hear  more  of  the  history  of  my  friend, 
and  it  is  right  for  your  city's  sake  that 
he  should  be  remembered." 

Those  who  visit  Philadelphia  for  the 
coming  Sesquicentennial  in  1926  will 
find  that,  as  Kipling  says  in  telling 
Toby's  story: 

The  things  that  truly  last  when  men 

and  times  have  passed. 
They    are    all    in    Pennsylvania    this 

morning! 


A  FIGHT  FOR  A  FREE  PULPIT 

A    NARRATIVE    OF    PERSONAL    EXPERIENCE 
BY  AN    EPISCOPAL    CLERGYMAN 


WHEN  I  came  to  my  present  par- 
ish, I  found  a  church  of  the 
type  almost  universal  twenty- 
five  years  before,  and  still  flourishing 
too  widely.  There  was  splendid  music 
at  the  services  and  an  atmosphere  of 
peaceful  enjoyment.  It  was,  as  many 
of  the  congregation  delighted  to  say,  "a 
nice  little  family  church."  The  "old- 
fashioned  Gospel"  was  preached,  and 
lived  up  to  pretty  well,  I  take  it,  by  the 
congregation.  • 

In  the  meantime  a  great  city,  for 
years  tight  in  the  clutches  of  a  crooked 
political  gang  notorious  throughout 
America,  fostered  evil  in  all  its  ugly 
phases,  and,  through  its  better  citizens, 
cried  aloud  for  emancipation.  Slowly 
social  workers  began  to  take  up  their* 
tasks  of  guidance  and  healing.  And  now 
and 'again  they  turned  to  the  churches 
for  help,  too  often  in  vain. 

What  would  Jesus  have  said  to  there 
contented  people  called  by  his  name? 

I  tried  to  tell  them,  as  best  I  could, 
what  I  thought  he  would  have  said.  I 
pointed  out  the  concrete  needs  of  those 
at  their  doors.  I  found  that  many  of  the 
congregation  knew  nothing  of  the  social 
movements  of  the  day,  and  cared  less. 
When  I  used  the  word  "social,"  they 
thought  I  was  talking  either  «bout  peo- 
ple who  figured  in  the  society  columns 
or  about  Socialism. 

Many  of  those  who  did  understand 
were  not  slow  to  register  their  disap- 
proval of  such  sermons  as  I  preached 
which  treated  of  social  justice.  The 
wife  of  the  president  of  the  street  rail- 
way company  left  the  parish  in  indigna- 
tion, complaining  that  in  a  sermon  I  had 
sided  with  the  strikers  in  a  recent  wal.- 
out  on  their  lines  when  her  life  and  her 
husband's  life  were  in  danger,  and  that 
"I  might  just  as  well  have  mentioned 
her  husband  by  name  as  to  say  what  I 
did  say."  As  a  matter  of  fact,  while  my 
sympathies  were  entirely  with  the 
strikers,  as  were  those  of  the  city  at 
large,  the  citizens  of  which  were  walking 
to  work  to  help  "the  cause,"  I  had  made 
no  mention  of  the  strike  in  the  pulpit. 
I  had;  instead,  preached  a  general  ser- 
mon on  the  cause  of  labor. 

But  there  was  another  point  of  con- 
tention  in  the  parish   besides  the  ser- 


mons. It  had  seemed  to  me  that  there 
was  no  movement  giving  more  promise 
of  being  helpful  toward  democracy  than 
the  open  forum  movement  spreading 
rapidly  throughout  America.  So  we  in- 
augurated in  the  parish  house  on  Sun- 
day nights  an  open  forum.  We  an- 
nounced a  list  of  speakers  representing 
a  large  range  of  social  problems.  From 
the  first  the  meetings  seemed  to  meet  a 
real  need  in  the  city.  Men  and  women 
of  all  creeds,  and  none,  listened  to 
various  speakers  with  whom  they  agreed 
or  disagreed,  got  excited  and  calmed 
down,  and  stayed  to  mingle  with  one 
another  and  get  acquainted.  Social 
workers  were  grateful  for  the  opportu- 
nity to  promote  social  education. 

The  friendly  feeling  among  those  who 
attended  was  illustrated  by  two  youni? 
Russian  Jews  who  came  to  me  one  Sun- 
day night  and  said:  "We  want  to  tell 
you  that  we  feel  more  at  home  here  than 
anywhere  else  in  this  city." 

But  the  attitude  of  the  majority  of  our 
own  parishioners  was  different.  Most  of 
them  stayed  away — which  has  been  the 
experience,  apparently,  of  other  churches 
which  have  introduced  forums.  I  was 
impressed  with  the  fact  that  few  mem- 
bers of  the  vestry  came. 

One  Monday  morning,  after  we  had 
had  a  plea  for  Socialism  by  one  of  the 
leading  Socialists  of  the  city,  a  wealthy 
member  of  the  vestry  went  to  his  fellow- 
members  flourishing  a  clipping  from  a 
paper  which  had  carried  a  report  of  the 
meeting.  "This  is  what  we  are  coming 
to,"  he  cried;  "Socialism." 

However,  there  seemed  to  be  no  or- 
gauized  opposition  to  the  things  we  were 
trying  to  accomplish.  So  I  thought.  But 
I  was  made  to  realize  that  the  ground 
for  optimism  was  somewhat  sandy. 

One  evening  a  vestryman  who  was  a 
stanch  believer  in  our  newer  policies 
telephoned  to  me.  "You  may  be  inter- 
ested to  know,"  he  said,  "that  there  has 
been  a  secret  meeting  of  your  vestry. 
You  are  to  be  asked  to  get  out  quietly." 
I  at  once  decided  on  a  course  of  action. 
The  congregation  had  a  right  to  know 
that  their  vestry  had  departed  from  the 
church's  custom  of  holding  vestry  meet- 
ings with  the  rector  presiding.  They  had 
a  right  to  know  of  the  secret  meeting, 


and  of  what  their  vestry  had  decided  to 
do.  I  was  sure  that  the  majority  would 
sanction  neither  the  method  nor  the  de- 
cision. 

On  the  following  Sunday,  therefore,  I 
tried  to  sum  up  in  my  sermon  what  I 
had  been  trying  to  teach  since  I  had 
been  in  the  parish,  and  what  my  ideals 
for  the  parish  had  been  concerning  the 
point  at  issue,  social  Christianity.  I 
tried  to  express  in  my  own  words  what 
is  the  conviction  of  hundreds  of  men  in 
our  pulpits  to-day.    In  closing,  I  said: 

"There  is  a  momentous  conflict  going 
on  in  the  Church.    It  is  going  on  in  this 
parish  and  in  many  others.     It  is  the 
conflict  between  the  so-called  'old-fash- 
ioned  Gospel'   and  the  so-called   'social 
Gospel.'    The  first  was  long  supposed  to 
represent    exclusively    the    teacliing   oi" 
Jesus.    The  second,  which  includes  what 
was  true  in  the  flrst,  has  impressed  itself 
upon  us,  after  many  years  of  patient  in- 
vestigation of  the  records  by  scholars,  as 
a  more  exact  interpretation  of  the  teach- 
ing and  life  of  the  Master.    The  old  had 
to   do   with    the   salvation  of  the  indi- 
vidual.    The  new  has  to  do  also  with 
the  salvation  of  society.     The  cause  of 
Jesus  Christ  stands  at  the  crossroads. 
I  believe  that  the  issue  is  to  be  decided 
in  favor  of  the  Christianity  which,  we 
now  know,  Jesus  preached.    In  spite  of 
two  thousand  years  of  a  Church  often 
misunderstanding    its    own    mission,    a 
Church    too    often    misinterpreting    the 
words  of  the  Master— in  spite  of  this. 
Christianity    is    coming    into    its    own. 
This  'new  Christianity'  is  not  the  kind 
of    religion    on    which    we    have    been 
reared.    Neither  is  it  the  kind  to  leavo 
us  contented  and  soothed.    It  is  the  kind 
that  strikes  at  the  very  root  of  many  of 
our  social  relationships.    The  Christian- 
ity which  is  going  to  conquer  the  world 
is  the  Christianity  for  which  Jesus  died 
— the  Christianity  that  dares  to  believe 
in  the  universal  Fatherhood  of  God  and 
in   the   universal   brotherhood   of  man. 
with  all  that  such  belief  implies.     And 
that  is  the  kind  of  religion  for  which 
this  parish  should  stand." 

At  the  close  of  the  sermon  I  briefly 
presented  some  of  the  facts  having  to  do 
with  my  relationship  with  the  vestry 
since  I  had  been  in  the  parish.    I  spoke 
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of  the  contract  which  I  had  made  with 
that  body  when  I  accepted  the  call,  a 
contract  which  definitely  and  somewhat 
elaborately  stated  that  I  should  have 
"complete  freedom  in  the  pulpit,"  and, 
furthermore,  that  the  vestry  would  sup- 
port "every  attempt  on  the  part  of  the 
rector  to  extend  the  kingdom  of  God  in 
this  community/'  I  spoke  also  of  the 
secret  meeting.  "You  have  a  right,"  I 
said,  "to  be  honestly  represented  by  your 
vestry.  If  you  agree  with  me,  you 
should  elect,  at  the  annual  meeting  two 
weeks  from  to-morrow  night,  a  group  of 
men  who  will  represent  your  ideals  of 
freedom,  and  who  will  abide  by  their 
contracts.  I  am  quite  willing  to  abide 
by  your  decision  as  expressed  at  that 
meeting." 

It  would  be  difficult  to  exaggerate  the 
effect  of  the  revelation.  Men  who  do 
things  in  secret  in  the  church  dislike,  as 
elsewhere,  to  have  their  actions  dragged 
into  the  daylight.  Vestrymen  and  their 
wives  passed  me  In  the  vestibule  after 
service  without  the  usual  greetings. 
Little  groups  gathered  in  the  nave  to 
indulge  in  whispered  conversations. 

Two  days  later  the  wife  of  one  of  the 
vestrymen  came  to  see  me.  She  was  at 
a  loss  to  understand  "how  I  could  have 
insulted  the  members  of  my  vestry  right 
in  church,  publicly,  where  they  had  no 
chance  to  talk  back!" 

"No  vestry  could  ever  have  been  more 
loyal  to  their  rector  than  your  vestry 
has  been  to  you,"  she  concluded.  "But 
I  came  to  tell  you  that  if  you  and  your 
followers  succeed  in  electing  a  vestry 
that  will  support  you  and  your  policies, 
my  husband  and  I  will  leave  the 
church." 

Such  was  the  brand  of  the  vestry's 
"loyalty"! 

Four  days  before  the  annual  parish 
meeting  a  final  session  of  the  vestry  was 
called  which  was  not  secret.  I  was 
urged  to  attend.  And  it  was  an  interest- 
ing evening.  As  the  vestrymen  came  in 
there  were  no  greetings  between  us. 
One  or  two  painfully  shook  hands  with 
me;  a  few  mumbled  some  words;  most 
of  the  men  sat  down  in  silent  dignity* 

An  attorney,  a  member  of  the  vestry, 
acted  as  spokesman.  His  fellow-vestry- 
men sat'  in  gloomy  silence  as  he  ex- 
pressed their  common  amazement  at  the 
"impropriety  of  a  minister  of  the  Gos- 
pel" in  saying  what  I  had  said  "from 
the  chancel."  Several  times  the  speaker 
insisted  that  I  had  said  certain  things 
that  Sunday  which  I  did  not  say.  I  re- 
plied each  time:  "I  made  no  such  state- 
ment. Here  is  a  copy  of  all  that  I  said 
as  reported  by  a  court  stenographer." 

"I  don't  care  what  your  copy  says," 
replied  the  lawyer.  "We  know  what  you 
said." 

After  an  extended  presentation  of  "the 
mind  of  the  vestry"  we  reached  the  as- 
tonishing proposition,  which  was  stated 
as  follows  by  the  lawyer:  "We  want  to 
be  perfectly  fair  about  this  matter.  If 
you  will  resign,  your  resignation  to  take 
effect  the  last  day  of  this  month,  we 
will  make  you  a  present  of  three  months' 
salary." 


It  was  suggested  that  the  matter  be 
put  in  the  form  of  a  resolution.  One 
after  the  other  the  vestrymen  voted 
"Aye"  on  that  resolution  until  nine  had 
so  registered  their  will  (but  one  so  voted 
with  the  qualifying  statement  that  he 
would  remain  and  support  me  if  I  stayed 
in  the  parish).  It  was  the  tenth  alone, 
another  lawyer,  the  man  who  had  told 
me  of  the  secret  meeting,  who  voted 
"No." 

"Now,  sir,"  said  the  "prosecuting  at- 
torney," "you  must  see  that  you  have 
made  a  bad  situation  by  your  impulsive 
statement  from  the  chancel.  We  had  no 
idea  of  making  a  public  matter  of  this 
thing.  We  were  coming  to  you  quietly 
in  a  few  weeks,  as  gentlemen,  to  tell 
you  of  our  action." 

I  wondered  why  he  wasn't  frank 
enough  to  add  "to  make  our  offer."  But 
when  pulpits  are  to  be  bought  and  sold 
there  are  some  phrases  recognized  by 
the  tradesmen,  apparently,  as  not  in 
good  taste. 

To  the  question  asking  "for  the  last 
time"  whether  I  would  resign,  I  replied 
by  saying  that  I  had  left  the  matter  in 
the  hands  of  the  congregation,  and 
would,  as  I  had  stated,  abide  by  their 
decision,  to  be  reached  at  the  annual 
meeting. 

"What  will  yoii  gain  by  staying?"  the 
lawyer  asked.  "Don't  you  see  that  you 
will  injure  your  whole  future  in  the  min- 
istry? Don't  you  see  that  you  will  split 
the  church?  You  won't  gain  anything 
by  trying  to  follow  The  Inside  of  the 
Cup.'  The  author  of  that  book  didn't 
give  any  solution  for  the  problem  of  the 
church  that  tries  to  be  modern." 

I  hadn't  thought  of  "The  Inside  of  the 
Cup"  as  having  any  bearing  on  our  prob- 
lem. But  I  began  to  wonder  whether 
Mr.  Churchill  hadn't  hit  many  an  Epis- 
copal vestryman  harder  than  he  knew. 

The  annual  meeting,  a  few  nights 
later,  proved  to  be  an  event  entirely 
unique  to  every  one  who  came.  Even 
the  reporters  of  the  morning  papers 
found  here  a  "story"  that  moved  them 
out  of  their  usual  nonchalance  towards 
church  affairs.  Prom  my  vantage-point 
as  chairman — a  position  imposed  upon 
me  by  the  canons  of  the  Church — I  saw 
that  the  tradition  of  perfunctory  annual 
meetings  with  few  attending  had  been 
broken.  Every  seat  in  the  parish  house 
was  filled. 

After  an  hour  of  routine  business,  the 
attorney  for  the  prosecution  took  his 
place  beside  my  chair.  It  was  nine 
o'clock.  I  mention  the  time  because  it 
was  fifteen  minutes  of  eleven  when  he 
sat  down! 

As  he  was  closing  a  woman  in  the 
front  row  Jumped  to  her  feet.  No  longer 
able  to  repress  her  amazement  at  the 
remarkable  address,  she  cried  out:  "But, 
sir,  what  is  it  you  have  against  the  rec- 
tor?" The  effect  was  magic.  Out  of  the 
tension  a  ripple  of  laughter  spread  over 
the  gathering.  The  attorney,  vainly 
struggling  to  regain  his  composure,  sat 
down.  His  attempt  to  defend  the  secret 
action  of  the  vestry  by  maligning  the 
rector   on    petty    issues    had    succeeded 


only  in  making  votes  for  a  progressive 
policy. 

During  the  next  fifteen  minutes  the 
vestryman  who  had  voted  a  solitary 
"No"  on  the  resolution  asking  for  my 
resignation  presented  the  other  side  of 
the  case.    Then  the  voting  began. 

What  Is  ordinarily  a  perfunctory  pro- 
ceeding was  now  a  thing  surcharged 
with  feverish  tension.  Voters  were 
scanned  by  the  members  of  the  old  ves- 
try. Two  or  three  were  challenged,  I 
appointed  two  tellers  who,  I  knew,  were 
quite  honest  and  impartial  gentlemen. 
However,  I  gave  the  old  vestry  an  op- 
portunity of  appointing  two  more,  if 
they  so  desired — an  opportunity  which 
was  seized  with  amusing  speed. 

The  counting  of  the  ballots  meant  a 
painful  wait.  Some  time  after  midnight 
the  reporters  l>egan  to  worry  over  the 
probability  of  "not  making  the  last  edi- 
tion." "Why  didn't  some  one  hit  that 
lawyer?"  one  of  them  asked,  his  patience 
gone.  "He  talked  two  hours  without 
saying  anything." 

The  people  were  growing  tired.  Here 
and  there  heads  were  nodding  wearily; 
but  only  a  few  had  left. 

It  was  one  o'clock  when  the  tellers 
returned  with  their  report.  No  jury  ever 
filed  into  a  court-room  amid  greater  sus- 
pense. One  of  the  tellers  began  writing 
the  names  of  the  vestry  candidates  on  a 
blackboard,  with  the  number  of  votes 
each  had  received.  People  stood  on  their 
toes  and  in  chairs,  craning  their  necks 
to  see  the  result.  When  it  was  discov- 
ered that  a  new  vestry  had  been  elected 
which  would  support  a  forward-looking 
programme  for  the  parish,  there  was  pro- 
found quiet. 

Suddenly  the  voice  of  the  old  senior 
warden  broke  the  stillness.  "I  intend  to 
protest  this  election,"  he  cried,  his 
throat  rasping. 

But  most  of  us  were  feeling,  I  think, 
that  an  inspiring  victory  had  been  won 
for  the  freedom  of  the  pulpit  and  the 
social  Gospel. 
What  has  been  the  result  to  date? 
We  have  a  vestry  of  men  who  know 
that  the  Christian  Church  to-day  has  a 
task  on  its  hands  that  is  exhilarating  in 
its  complexity,  who  believe  that  Jesus 
came  preaching  the  kingdom,  and  that 
the  Church  rests  under  a  fundamental 
obligation  to  spread  the  spirit  of  that 
kingdom  in  its  community  and  through- 
out the  world;  that  wherever  there  is  a 
need  that  the  Church  can  meet  there 
rests  upon  the  Church  an  obligation  to 
meet  that  need;  that  the  pulpit  should 
be  free,  and  that  no  layman  or  group  of 
laymen,  moneyed  or  otherwise,  should  be 
allowed  to  muzzle  it;  that  the  Church 
should  express  the  spirit  of  democracy 
in  its  purest  form;  who  believe,  there- 
fore, that  the  Church  is  for  the  working- 
man  as  well  as  for  the  capitalist;  that 
it  is  better  for  a  church  to  suffer  for 
want  of  money  than  for  want  of  the 
spirit  of  Jesus;  who  believe,  with 
Rauschenbusch,  that  the  Cliurch  should 
lose  its  life,  tf  need  be,  to  save  it. 

The  supporters  of  the  old  vestry  left 
the  parish  and  withdrew  their  financial 
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support,  amounting  to  two-thirds  of  the 
annual  budget.  But  their  announced 
hope  of  "starving  out  the  rector"  has  not 
been  realized.  Instead  there  is  a  con- 
gregation of  devoted  people  showing  a 
wholesome  growth — people  who  believe 
in  the  ideals  noted  above,  and  who  are 
willing  to  work  for  those  ideals. 

Out  of  my  experience  here  set  down  I 
have  come  to  believe  more  stanchly  than 
ever  before,  not  only  that  the  freedom  of 
the  pulpit,  with  all  that  the  phrase  con- 
notes in  the  way  of  parish  activities, 
ought  to  be  maintained  at  all  cost,  but 
that  it  can  be  maintained.  The  neces- 
sity of  fostering  this  high  end  has  never 
in  the  history  of  the  Christian  Church 
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been  more  pressing  than  at  this  present 
moment  of  transition  from  the  ''save-me- 
from-hell"  Gospel  to  the  Gospel  of  the 
kingdom  as  preached  by  Jesus.  Social 
justice  does  not  sum  up  the  whole  Gos- 
pel, but  surely  the  failure  of  individual- 
ism to  issue  in  just  social  relationships 
has  come  close  to  wrecking  the  propa- 
ganda of  the  Christian  Church,  and  in 
the  minds  of  multitudes  has  already 
made  the  Church  worthy  only  of  the 
scrap-heap. 

A  man  who  stands  firmly  for  the 
truth  will  win  the  support  of  every  man 
and  woman  who  is  open-minded.  For 
years  I  have  been  convinced  that  too 
many  men  in  our  churches  gave  up  just. 
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at  the  time  when  they  should  have  be- 
gun to  fight.  Often  surrender  is  caused 
by  fear,  I  think,  of  "hurting  people's  feel- 
ings." As  I  have  read  the  life  of  Jesus 
I  have  never  seen  that  he  harbored  any 
similar  fear.  There  was  nothing  "soft" 
about  his  kind  of  Christianity.  Per- 
fectly tender  and  ever  considerate,  he 
was  none  the  less  totally  lacking  in  that 
sentimentality  which  fears  to  speak  the 
truth  for  the  people's  good,  even  on  oc- 
casions when  he  was  the  dinner  guest  of 
those  people.  If  his  Church  is  to  live 
to-day,  its  pulpits  must  be  manned  by 
men  who  speak  the  truth  though  it 
wound,  temporarily,  those  who  have 
shown  them  every  personal  kindness. 


SIDE-LIGHTS  ON  THE  MAYOR'S  JOB 


BY   GEORGE    S.  BUCK 

FORMERLY   MAYOR   OF   THE   CITY   OF  BUFFALO 
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"NEASY  lies  the  head  that  wears 
a  crown"  applies  with  just  as 
much  force  to  the  mayor  of  a 
big  city  to-day  as  it  did  to  the  sovereign 
when  royalty  was  a  going  concern.  Of 
course  the  public  has  in  rough  outline 
an  appreciation  of  the  problems  con- 
fronting a  mayor  charged  with  the  duty 
of  preserving  law  and  order  in  a  great 
municipality.  There  are,  however,  cer- 
tain phases  in  the  meeting  of  the 
mayor's  responsibilities  of  which  the 
public  can  have  no  idea,  and  there  are 
some  experiences  of  a  i)ersonal  charac- 
ter which  are  amusing,  and  it  is  with 
the  hope  that  these  features  of  a  term 
of  office  may  prove  of  interest  to  the 
reader  that  I  venture  upon  this  brief 
skatch. 

Vrhe  first  shock  which  comes  to  a  man 
after  he  is  elected  mayor  of  a  large  city 
is  to  discover  that  whatever  he  does  or 
says' has  publicity  value  and  his  privacy 
is  gone.  The  reporters  watch  his  office 
door  as  a  cat  watches  a  mouse-hole.  If 
a  person  of  any  importance  in  the  com- 
munity comes  to  see  him,  the  caller  no 
sooner  leaves  than  the  representatives 
of  the  press  at  once  appear,  asking  what 
the  visitor  and  what  the  mayor  said,^^ 
and  then  insist  that  the  public  demands 
to  know  immediately  what  the  mayor  is 
roing  to  do  about  it. 

As  soon  as  the  votes  were  counted  in 
the  mayoralty  election  my  home  phone 
began  to  ring  incessantly,  and  this  kept 
up  day  after  day.  By  actual  count,  dur- 
ing the  late  afternoon  and  evening  a 
call  came  in  every  four  minutes.  Some 
relief  was  secured  by  omitting  my  name 
from  the  next  edition  of  the  telephone 
directory,  but  before  that  was  done  peo- 
ple called  up  on  all  kinds  of  subjects. 
For  instance,  the  winter  of  1917-18  was 
an  extremely  cold  one.  Even  the  gar- 
bage froze  in  the  containers,  so  that  the 
work  of  the  collectors  was  hard.  I  was 
summoned  from  a  Sunday  dinner  to 
listen  to  a  man  who  said  that  he  had 


bought  a  brand-new  garbage-can  for 
$3.50;  that  the  collectors  had  just  been 
through  his  street  and  that  now  his  can 
was  all  full  of  dents.  He  added,  '1  wish 
you  would  come  out  and  look  at  it." 
I  told  him  the  work  of  collecting  gar- 
bage was  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
Commissioner  of  Public  Works  and  that 
he  should  telephone  him  about  it.  He 
replied:  "I  did  call  him  up,  but  from 
his  language  I  infer  that  he  does  not 
care  what  happens  to  my  garbage-can." 

The  hardest  task  before  the  success- 
ful candidate  is  to  keep  the  right  per- 
spective, because  so  many  people  will 
actually  or  metaphorically  pat  him  on 
the  back  and  tell  him  what  a  wonderful 
man  he  is.  It  requires  real  self-control 
not  to  swell  up  with  pride  under  the 
shower  of  commendation.  A  new  mayor 
is  certain  to  be  the  recipient  of  compli- 
mentary letters  which  may  have  every 
appearance  of  good  faith  and  may  be 
perfectly  sincere,  but  a  little  searching 
of  the  office  files  will  help  lessen  his 
pride  when  he  discovers  that  in  many 
instances  the  same  people  have  been 
writing  the  same  kind  of  letter  to  every 
preceding  mayor. 

No  doubt  most  people  believe  that  the 
two  campaigns  necessary  under  the  di- 
rect primary,  with  the  long  weeks  of 
working  at  high  pressure  day  and  night, 
are  the  hardest  part  of  public  life.  That 
is  not  the  case.  During  the  campaign 
a  man's  friends  are  about  him,  offering 
advice  and  encouragement,  defending 
him  from  attacks,  and  giving  him  all 
the  inspiration  and  help  that  come  from 
cordial  fellowship;  but  they  cannot  keep 
this  up.  The  day  comes  when  they  must 
be  absorbed  again  in  their  usual  affairs. 
The  mayor  is  left  alone  with  his  tasks, 
with  his  responsibilities,  and  with  the 
pledges  of  service  to  the  public  which 
he  has  made.  Then  there  iTrrive  on  the 
scene  the  seekers  of  special  privileges, 
those  who  have  something  to  gain  as  a 
result  of  decisions  that  are  made  in  the 


conduct  of  the  public  business  or  in  the 
framing  of  policies  that  are  to  be  pur- 
sued in  the  administration  of  public  de- 
partments. The  mayor  must  make  his 
decisions.  The  friends  who  are  not 
close  enough  to  knowthe  facts  sit  back 
at  home  and  begin  to  wonder  at  the 
course  that  their  candidate  is  taking 
now  that  he  is  in  office,  and  some  of 
those  friends  will  soon  Join  the  ranks 
of  active  critics.  Tl^  people  seem  far 
away  and  indifferent j  Edward  Bok  in 
his  autobiography  remarks  that  as  a 
young  man  he  believed  that  at  the  top 
there  must  be  keen  competition,  but  he 
found  when  he  reached  the  top  that  it 
was  a  lonely  place.  The  mayor,  as  the 
first  citizen  of  the  municipality,  has  an 
opportunity  to  learn  that  this  is  true. 
It  is  passing  through  this  lonely  period 
that  tries  a  man's  soul.  It  is  then  that 
he  must  keep  a  stout  heart  and  hold 
steadily  before  his  eyes  the  ideals  and 
principles  for  which  he  stands;  other- 
wise he  will  lose  courage,  yield  to  the 
pressure  to  which  he  is  subject,  and 
make  those  mistakes  which  will  forever 
mar  his  administration.  If  he  be  a 
candidate  for  re-election,  the  situation 
changes  when  the  time  for  the  campaign 
dr^ws  near;  friends  again  rally  about 
him  and  the  loneliness  is  gone. 
^  The  mayor  of  a  great  city  sees  an 
unending  tide  of  humanity  fiowing 
through  his  office.  He  learns  the  char- 
acteristics of  each  race.  While  all  citi- 
zens are  Americans  and  it  may  be  im- 
possible from  looking  at  individuals  to 
tell  their  racial  origin,  still  they  possess 
certain  characteristics  which  attach  to 
their  ancestral  blood  and  which  must  be 
reckoned  with  in  the  problems  of  ad- 
ministration. Some  of  these  traits  are 
very  conspicuous.  For  example,  the 
Irishman  is  the  best  backer  any  person 
can  have  who  is  a  candidate  for  appoint- 
ment to  a  public  office.  He  never  will 
admit  that  his  friend  has  a  fault  of  any 
kind.     His  quick  Celtic  wit  always  de- 
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vises  a  good  reason  for  any  move  which 
his  friend  may  have  made  which  would 
Heem  likely  to  mar  his  chances  for  suc- 
cess, and  the  heater  the  opposition 
his  friend  must  meet,  the  higher  rise  the 
combative  qualities  of  the  Irishman. 

Tliere  are  many  racial  traits  that  are 
conspicuous  for  their  excellence,  as  the 
steadiness  and  loyalty  of  the  German, 
tlie  generosity  of  the  Scotchman  when 
he  believes  in  a  cause,  and  the  courtesy 
and  responsiveness  of  the  Italian. 
Above  all  is  the  earnest  desire  of  every 
race  to  become  Americans  and  to  be 
treated  and  recognized  as  such.  No 
mayor  who  has  the  opportunity  of 
dealing  with  many  representatives  of 
the  various  races  making  up  a  cosmo- 
politan city  can  have  any  real  fear  of 
the  ultimate  so^iition  of  the  Americani- 
zation problem.  \  The  public  schools 
plus  the  desire  Of  the  people  themselves 
to  be  identified  in  all  ways  with  this 
country  are  an  assurance  that  the 
Americanization  problem  will  care  for 
itself  In  due  time.  One  incident  will 
serve  to  illustrate  this  point. 

Buffalo's  School  Board  proposed  a 
very  ambitious  programme  of  school 
construction.  It  seemed  to  me  that  op- 
position would  be  certain  unless  the 
press  had  the  situation  thoroughly  ex- 
plained to  its  representatives.  I  there- 
fore invited  to  my  office  the  managing 
editors  of  all  the  daily  papers,  among 
whom  were  two  from  the  Polish  daily 
papers. "  There  are  in  the  Polish  section 
of  the  city  many  parochial  schools,  and 
it  seemed  to  me  likely  that  there  might 
be  opposition  to  this  school  programme 
from  that  locality.  When  the  plan  was 
laid  before  the  managing  editors  of  the 
press,  the  two  men  who  spoke  up  first 
in  favor  of  the  programme  and  who 
were  most  emphatic  in  their  support 
were  the  editors  of  the  two  papers  pub- 
lished in  the  Polish  language. 


MAYOK    KVCK    SKUVKD    FOR    FOI'R    YKARH 

\  L.The  mayor  is  sufficiently  conspicuous 
to  attract  the  attention  of  all  the  "nuts" 
in  the  community.  These  people  in 
ninety-nine  cases  out  of  one  hundred  are 
perfectly  harmless.  In  some  ways  they 
are  amusing,  and  always  they  are  pa- 
thetic because  of  their  inability  to  keep 
up  with  the  necessity  of  making  a  liv- 
ing. In  appearance  they  are  almost 
always  shabby;  and  Indeed  it^  is  hard 
that  those  who  are  not  mentally 
equipped  to  take  a  part  in  the  battle  of 
life  must  suffer  not  only  from  their  men- 
tal infirmity  but  also  from  the  hardship 
due  to  their  inability  to  earn  enough 
to  care  for  themselves  properly."!  ^ 

On  the  morning  of  the  Fourth  of  July, 
1918, 1  was  alone  in  my  office  and  a  man 
came  in  with  a  suit-case.  I  expected  no 
vistors  on  that  day,  and  the  police  offi- 
cer usually  on  guard  to  weed  out  the 
"nuts"  was  enjoying  the  holiday.  My 
visitor  indicated  that  he  was  deaf  and 
dumb,  so  I  provided  a  pad,  on  which 
he  wrote  that  he  had  invented  an  in- 
fernal machine  to  blow  up  the  Germans.^ 
This  he  had  in  his  suit-case,  and  he 
deposited  it  alongside  of  where  I  was 
sitting.  He  wrote  that  he  wanted  to  sell 
the  machine  to  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment for  $75,000,000,  of  which  he 
was  willing  to  donate  $37,500,000  to  the 
Red  Cross.  He  wanted  me  to  help  him 
sell  it  to  the  Government.  I  wrote  on 
the  pad  that  he  needed  a  lawyer  to  as- 
sist him  and  that  none  were  in  their 
offices  on  the  Fourth  of  July,  but  that 
if  he  would  come  back  the  next  day  I 
would  see  that  he  was  put  in  touch  with 
some  one  who  would  give  him  the  neces- 
sary help.  He  went  away  perfectly  satis- 
fied and  took  the  suit-case  with  him.  The 
next  day  the  regular  office  force  were  on 
duty,  and  I  never  saw  him  again. 

On  one  occasion  a  captain  in  the  Fire 
Department  was  seeking  appointment  to 
the  position  of  battalion  chief.     He  was 


an  unusually  well  educated  man  and 
stood  first  on  the  eligible  list.  I  sent 
for  him  and  talked  with  him.  It  seemed 
to  me  that  he  was  not  quite  right  men- 
tally and  ought  not  to  be  trusted  with 
the  increased  responsibility  of  a  higher 
office.  Therefore  I  did  not  appoint  him. 
In  a  month's  time  he  was  a  raving 
maniac  and  almost  killed  an  attendant 
at  the  State  Hospital,  to  which  he  had 
been  committed.  He  is  a  type  of  the 
kind  of  individual  who  sometimes  takes 
it  into  his  head  that  the  appointing  offi- 
cial is  an  obstacle  to  his  promotion  and 
should  be  removed  by  a  bullet.  It  was 
by  such  a  man  that  the  late  Mayor  Gay- 
nor,  of  New  York,  was  shot. 

In  the  early  summer  of  1919  a  bomb 
was  exploded  on  the  porch  of  the 
Attorney-General's  residence  in  Wash- 
ington, the  Mayor's  house  in  Cleveland 
was  blown  in,  and  threats  against  offi- 
cials throughout  the  country  were  made 
in  a  broadcast  way.  For  a  time  the 
police  deemed  it  necessary  to  guard  my 
house,  as  I  had  received  a  number  of 
threatening  letters.  I  have  a  friend  who 
used  to  pay  me  a  visit  every  few  months 
as  his  business  called  him  back  and 
forth  across  the  continent.  While  my 
house  was  under  guard  he  came  to  see 
me.  The  family  were  not  in.  He 
wanted  to  leave  his  grip,  which  the  de- 
tective who  was  on  guard  allowed  him 
to  do,  but  first  insisted  on  searching  his 
satchel  for  bombs.  My  friend  is  a  very 
cautious  man.  This  occurred  two  and 
a  half  years  ago,  and  I  have  not  seen 
him  since.  As  a  careful  man  he  doubt- 
less thought  it  wise  to  stay  away  from 
me  while  I  continued  to  be  Mayor. 

A  number  of  Black  Hand  letters  have 
been  sent  to  me  to  which  I  have  paid 
no  attention,  because  any  one  familiar 
with  police  business  knows  that  the 
Black  Hand  never  attacks  officials,  but 
confines  its  operations  almost  exclu- 
sively to  Italians  of  a  certain  class. 
Neverthele.ss,  as  my  wife  insists  on  ex- 
amining all  mail  that  comes  to  the 
house,  such  letters  have  been  a  source 
of  annoyance  to  the  family  circle,  and 
to  escape  from  things  of  this  kind  is 
one  of  the  satisfactions  ^f  leaving  a 
conspicuous  public  office,  \5here  is  also 
a  kind  of  exhilaration  due  to  the  lifting 
of  the  burden  of  responsibility,  which 
makes  one  feel  something  like  a  boy  out 
of  school;  so  that,  as  far  as  the  per- 
sonal feelings  of  a  defeated  candidate 
for  re-election  as  mayor  are  concerned, 
no  one  need  waste  on  him  the  slightest 
sympathy.  Some  one  may  ask,  "Why 
did  he  consent  to  run?"  The  truth  is 
that,  once  in  politics,  one  Is  carried 
along  by  the  tide  of  events.  A  man's 
friends  will  say  to  him,  "We  stood  by 
you,  now  you  must  stand  by  us."  Or 
he  may  personify  a  certain  cause,  and 
for  its  sake  he  cannot  retire.  He  must 
lead.  So  that  the  one  way  in  which  a 
man  can  leave  the  mayoralty  without 
explanations  to  his  friends  and  apolo- 
gies to  the  supporters  of  the  type  of 
atlniinistration  for  which  he  stands  is 
to  be  let  out  by  the  people.  ^ 
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DANIEL  BOONE  felt  crowded  when 
other  settlers  moved  into  the 
Kentucky  woods  fifty  miles  or  so 
away-  He  whistled  for  his  hunting 
dogs,  threw  some  corn  meal,  a  handful 
of  salt,  and  a  few  Mtrips  of  jerked  meat 
into  a  deerskin  sack,  and  went  on 
deeper  into  the  wilderness.  He  said  he 
"wanted  more  elbow  room." 

Nevertheless  such  woods  hermits 
must  have  been  few  in  number,  judging 
from  the  numerous  villages  that  sprang 
up  at  crossroads  and  ferries,  as  the 
pioneers  slowly  migrated  west  from  the 
coast  settlements.  Even  in  those  early 
<lays  the  man  who  lived  alone  by  prefer- 
ence was  uncommon.  The  great  ma- 
jority of  settlers  were  in  groups.  The 
church,  the  school,  the  mill,  the  store, 
were  likely  to  form  the  nucleus  for  a 
little  cluster  of  log-cabin  homes.  These 
became  social  groups  as  well  as  units 
for  defense  against  the  Indians. 

Americans  have  almost  totally  disre- 
garded this  evidence  from  the  early  his- 
tory of  their  own  country,  supported  as 
it  is  by  the  history  of  Europe  for  thou- 
sands of  years.  In  considering  the  rural 
problems,  most  investigators  have  con- 
sidered the  American  farmer  a  recluse, 
like  Kipling's  cat  that  "s^t  by  himself." 
All  our  literature,  in  fact,  has  treated 
him  as  an  individual.  The  whole  "back 
to  the  farm"  movement  has  been  along 
this  same  line.  Students  of  rural  life  in 
general  and  the  whole  host  of  reformers 
have  almost  universally  had  the  open- 
country  point  of  view,  which  has  come 
to  be  considered  the  American  point  of 
view. 

But  is  this  view-point  correctly  taken? 

The  rural  school  problem  is  being 
solved  by  the  special  cases  of  consolida- 
tion, usually  in  villages,  and  in  the 
graded  and  high  schools  in  the  villages 
much  more  frequently  than  in  the  open 
country*.  Two-thirds  of  the  rural 
churches  are  already  in  villages,  where 
they  are  likely  to  be  a  community  force. 
It  is  largely  in  the  villages  that  church 
consolidation  has  been  brought  about. 
The  stores,  the  banks,  hospitals,  motion- 
picture  houses,  club-houses,  fairs,  and  so 
on  are  giving  a  stronger  and  stronger 
impetus  to  village  development.  The 
village  has  been  the  natural  center  of 
leadership  along  educational,  religious, 
professional,  and  other  lines. 

The  second  and  much  larger  unit,  the 
county,  must  be  considered  at  the  same 
time.  The  county  is  the  ideal  unit  for 
legislative  and  administrative  purposes. 
Many  States  are  advocating  the  aboli- 
tion of  independent  school  districts, 
making  the  county  the  unit  of  school 
administration.  The  county  hospital 
has  been  urged  as  the  best  solution  of 
the  health  problem.  The  question  of 
charities  and  corrections  has  been 
solved  most  satisfactorily  on  the  county 
unit    basis.     Transportation,    which    is 


perhaps  the  keynote  of  the  whole  rural 
problem,  is  a  matter  of  at  least  county- 
wide  consideration.  Quite  evidently  the 
natural  administrative  unit  into  which 
the  small  communities  shall  merge  is 
the  county  or  the  parish,  its  equivalent 
in  some  States. 
The  farm  bureau,  generally  formed  by 


the  union  of  a  number  of  local  com- 
munity clubs,  is  another  type  of  county 
organization.  It  co-operates  with  State 
and  Federal  authorities  in  carrying  on 
a  county-wide  programme  of  develop- 
ment in  agriculture  and  home  economics 
through  educational  demonstrations  in 
co-operative  marketing  and  other  group 
activities. 

If  the  village  and  the  county  are  play- 
ing this  part  in  rural  life  to-day,  there 
is  certainly  no  question  that  the  trend 
of  American  rural  life  is  toward  group 
organization,  or.  exactly  opposite  to  the 
open-country  idea,  which  considers 
largely  the  lone  farmer  and  the  indi- 
vidual farm  family.  And,  indeed,  that 
is  what  was  shown  by  the  mass  of  testi- 
mony brought  before  the  American 
Country  Life  Association  at  its  New ' 
Orleans  Conference  by  such  authorities 
as  Dr.  C.  J.  Galpin,  Professor  W.  L. 
Bailey,  Professor  Jobn  M.  Gillette,  Dr. 
A.  C.  True,  Professor  John  A.  Fairlie, 
Professor  E.  C.  Lindeman,  Dr.  Ward  S. 
Giltner,  and  others. 

When  the  village  is  mentioned  here,  it 
is  meant  to  indicate  a  village  that  is  an 
integral  part  of  the  whole  community. 
The  village  must  be  tributary  to  the 
farm,  not  the  farm  to  the  village.  It  is 
to  be  a  sort  of  service  station  to  the 
open  country.  Dr.  Edmund  de  S.  Brun- 
ner  says»  "It  has  a  stake  In  the  open 
country,  and  must  change  its  attitude 
from  one  of  exploitation  to  one  of  ser- 
vice." 

Dean  Bailey  in  his  report  on  "The 
American  Village"  thus  voices  the  com- 
mon conviction  that  the  village  must 
receive  more  attention:  "It  is  doubt- 
less true  that  our  agencies  for  agricul- 
tural improvement  and  rural  welfare 
cannot  go  much  farther  until  the  village 
end  of  the  situation  is  cared  for." 

He  points  out  that  the  Ideal  American 
farming  community  of  the  future  is  to 
be  a  modified  form  of  the  European  vil- 
lage, in  which  the  farmers  live,  going 
forth  daily  to  their  farms,  some  distance 
away,  but  that  it  will  be  a  community 
in  which  American  ideals  prevail. 

"The  villages  should  be  local  labor 
centers,"  says  Bailey,  "as  they  are  else- 
where in  Western  civilization.  There 
are  many  services,  economic  and  social, 
which  in  the  future  they  will  doubtless 
extend  to  their  districts,  such  as  trucl:- 
ing,  storage,  light  and  power,  fire  pro- 
tection, and  so  on.  Local  industry  will 
doubtless  be  enlarged  and  provide  a 
wider  range  of  occupation  and  invest- 
ment of  capital;  more  suitable  provision 
of  housing  for  laborers  and  workmen, 
as  well  as  for  the  lesser  class  of  retiring 
farmers,  is  desirable.  Their  places  of 
business,  schools,  churches,  lodge  halls, 
and  their  newspapers  should  be  socializ- 
ing influences,  bringing  farmer,  business 
and  professional  man,  and  artisan  (and 
their     families)     together,     cultivating 
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(BEAMRRY   AND  CONDENSED  MILK   FACTTOBY   AT  MOULTRIi:,  GFM)RGIA,  IN   WHICH  IS 
INVESTED  THE  MONEY  OF  BOTH   FARMERS  AND  TOWNSFOLK 


community  consciousness,  facilitating 
co-operation,  and  a  sense  of  social  re- 
sponsibility and  some  measure  of  social 
control." 

Yet  there  are  well-defined  points  of 
difference  between  town  and  country 
people,  which  are  recognized  by  such 
men  as  Professor  Gillette.  He  says  that 
the  village  and  adjoining  agricultural 
population  are  and  ought  to  be  a  co- 
operative community.  He  sees  the  par- 
ticular ground  of  co-operation  in  general 
culture  and  sociability  matters,  recrea- 
tion or  highway  construction.  But  when 
purely  economic  affairs,  such  as  market- 
ing, finance,  taxation,  and  the  lilte,  are 
considered,  it  is  realized  that  there  is  a 
divergence  of  opinion  that  often  drives 
a  wedge  between  country  and  village 
population.  For  the  sake  of  harmony, 
he  urges  urban  leaders  and  citizens  gen- 
erally to  concede  the  efforts  of  farmers 
to  improve  their  economic  status,  in- 
stead of  opposing  every  Just  movement 
and  effort  on  their  part  to  improve  their 
condition. 

The  question  of  communication  is  one 
that  is  of  the  rAost  vital  importance  in 
considering  a  county-wide  rural  prob- 
lem, or  of  even  Professor  Bailey's  plan 
for  farmers  to  live  in  villages.  How 
they  would  get  to  and  from  their  farms 
would  have  to  be  arranged  before  the 
idea  could  even  be  tested  out.  It  may 
mean  more  Improved  country  roads,  or 
it  may  mean  other  modes  of  transporta- 
tion. It  is  a  fairly  well  established  fact 
that  one  of  the  advantages  of  the  mail- 
order house  over  the  local  merchant  is 
that  when  roads  are  bad  the  parcel  post 
and  the  mail-order  house  bring  many 
things  to  the  very  door  of  the  farmer, 
so  that  he  does  not  have  to  brave  the 
storm  and  mud-bound  roads. 

The  county  hospital  is  the  health 
remedy  for  the  country,  according  to  Dr. 
Giltner,  who  bluntly  admits  that  the 
doctors  can't  be  kept  out  in  the  country. 
In  his  report  on  health  he  says:  "With 
the  long  years  of  training  now  required 
of  our  modern  health  students,  we  can- 
not expect  them  to  locate  in  the  small 


country  towns  or  rural  districts  while 
the  inviting  fields  of  the  populous  cen- 
ters are  beckoning  to  them,  so  that  the 
rural  condition  in  regard  to  medical 
service  is  going  to  be  increasingly  men- 
acing unless  county  hospitals  are  pro- 
vided, which  means  at  a  nominal  cost 
or  even  free.  Kansas  has  four  such 
county  hospitals  in  operation  or  in 
course  of  construction." 

He  strongly  urges  that  the  health  pro- 
gramme of  whatever  nature  be  set  up 
on  a  county  or  other  geographic  unit 
which  will  not  separate  town  and  coun- 
try. Leadership  in  health  matters  must 
often  be  taken  by  the  city,  but  after  the 
demonstration  is  made,  city  people  are 
not  prompt  to  get  rural  leadership  on 
their  boards,  which  is  the  thing  to  be 
desired.  Furthermore,  the  need  for 
common  health  laws  emphasizes  the 
close  relationship  of  town  and  country. 

The  farmer  must  have  a  market  for 
his  wares  where  he  can  exchange  his 
products  for  pure  foods  and  get  reliable 
medicine  when  sick.  His  children,  who 
go  town  ward  for  school  or  work,  must 
be  safeguarded.  Recreation  must  be 
healthful  and  moral.  Just  so  the  city 
must  depend  upon  the  country  for  much 
of  its  food.  Pure  water  often  depends 
upon  the  health  conditions  in  the  sec- 
tion from  which  it  comes,  etc. 

There  should  be  a  health  department 
with  adequate  public  health  nursing  .ser- 
vice, which  would  cover  both  town  and 
country.  There  should  be  a  county 
board  of  recreation,  including  the  home 
demonstration  agent,  county  agent, 
county  school  superintendent,  county 
health  board,  Young  Men's  Christian 
Association,  Young  Women's  Christian 
Association,  Red  Cross,  etc.,  to  plan 
proper  recreation  for  town  and  country. 
The  present  tendency  in  health  organi- 
zation seems  to  be  towards  the  combina- 
tion of  city  and  county  health  organiza- 
tions, not  only  in  the  health  programme 
but  in  health  agencies  working  in  the 
field,  such  as  the  Red  Cross  health  cen- 
ters. 

Possibilities  of  still  further  improve- 


ment in  government  through  the  same 
sort  of  combinations  are  seen  by  Pro- 
fessor Fairlie,  who  says:  "For  counties 
including  large  cities  (over  100,000 
population)  the  consolidated  city  and 
county  government  should  be  made  pos- 
sible." 

Under  the  stimulation  of  Rotary 
Clubs,  Kiwanis  Clubs,  and  similar  or- 
ganizations, the  middlemen  in  the  towns 
are  viewing  in  a  larger  way  than  for- 
merly their  obligation  to  render  service 
as  justification  for  their  existence.  At 
the  same  time,  it  was  the  consensus  of 
opinion  that  the  middlemen,  especially 
retail  merchants,  have  not  yet  fully  real- 
ized their  obligation  to  serve  the  public 
as  an  educational  institution  regarding 
marketing  and  standards  of  living.  The 
middleman,  the  merchant,  must  think 
in  terms  of  better  marketing  methods 
and  better  values  to  his  customers,  as 
well  as  profits. 

The  various  communities  discussed  at 
New  Orleans  gftve  evidence  that  an  ac- 
tive membership  of  farmers  and  busi- 
ness men  in  a  county-wide  organization 
makes  for  the  most  satisfying  town  and 
country  relations. 

In  Alexandria,  Louisiana,  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  took  the  lead  in  get- 
ting the  farmers  organized  into  a 
parish-wide  farm  bureau  association  and 
in  inducing  them  to  diversify  their 
crops,  increase  the  size  and  number  of 
their  dairies,  etc.  A  co-operative  cream- 
ery was  established.  The  Housewives' 
League  worked  for  better  marketing 
methods  by  promoting  a  curb  market 
open  three  mornings  a  week. 

Some  years  ago  the  people  of  the  lit- 
tle town  of  Moultrie,  Georgia,  conceived 
the  idea  of  furnishing  markets  for  every- 
thing produced  by  the  people  of  the  ad- 
jacent country — perhaps  a  simple  and 
old-fashioned  idea,  but  one  often  forgot- 
ten or  disregarded.  The  success  of  this 
plan  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  Moul- 
trie grew  from  a  town  of  1,000  popula- 
tion in  1900  to  a  town  of  more  than 
10,000  in  1920.  and  the  entire*  county 
population  increased  from  10,000  to 
30,000.  Moultrie  has  the  largest  pack- 
ing-house in  the  South,  the  largest 
creamery  and  the  only  condensed-milk 
plant  and  public  stockyards  in  Georgia. 
Working  on  the  ideal  plan  of  combined 
town  and  county  development,  Moultrie 
decided  that  the  question  of  more  busi- 
ness depended  entirely  upon  human  con- 
sideration. Neigh borliness — ^the  wiping 
out  of  the  city  limits  and  the  extending 
of  the  same  out  to  the  county  line  on  all 
four  sides — ^is  the  keynote.  Moultrie  is 
convinced  that  its  continued  progress 
and  prosperity  are  dependent  upon  the 
building  up  and  enlarging  of  the  sur- 
rounding country  from  the  center  of  the 
town  to  the  most  distant  farm  in  the 
county. 

In  fact,  Moultrie  and  Colquitt  County. 
Georgia,  come  about  the  nearest  to  indi- 
cating the  possibilities  of  a  town  and 
county  that  have  no  dividing  line  be- 
tween them,  which  is  the  ideal  rural 
community  of  the  future. 
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PREMONITION 

BY   BERNICE   LESBIA   KENYON 

THE  colorless  thin  voices  of  the  dark 
Grow  fainter  as  the  moon  begins  to  rise, 
And  like  a  scimitar  the  river  lies 
Curving  among  pale  trees  with  silvered  bark. 
Here  at  this  height  we  stand,  whose  lips  contain 
Our  vain  protesting  youth  that  stirs  and  cries 
Dumbly  within  us.    Under  widened  skies 
Star-deep  in  silence,  how  should  we  complain? 

The  hours  move  slowly  toward  their  shining  end, 
Brimmed  with  broad  moonlight  and  the  damp  of  earth. 
We  are  but  misers  who  are  forced  to  spend 
Our  heritage  of  time,  and  face  long  dearth 
Of  wordless  nights  beneath  moon-whitened  trees,— 
In  years  to  come,  more  desolate  than  these. 


WHAT'S  THE  MATTER? 

AN   ESSAY    BY   IRVING    BACHELLER 
BEGINNING    WITH  TJIE    FABLE   OF    THE   INDIA-RUBBER    PARENTS 


ONCE  upon  a  time  I  knew  a  dear 
young  girl  and  her  name  was 
Notmary.  She  had  two  beautiful 
parents,  and  she  used  to  say  that  if  she 
had  any  more  she  would  be  crazy.  They 
were  obedient  and  honored  their  son 
and  their  daughter,  and  their  days  grew 
very  long.  Notmary 's  mother  and 
father  went  with  her  regularly  to  the 
Chocolate  Sundae  School  and  the  Movie 
Academy.  She  was  never  tardy  or 
guilty  of  inattention.  To  her,  life  was 
icecream  and  Charlie  Chaplin  and  Mary 
Pickford  surrounded  by  chocolate  and 
caramels.  When  the  family  was  walk- 
ing in  the  street,  people  would  often 
turn  and  look  at  them  and  say,  "What 
lovely  parents  Notmary  has!"  When 
they  went  with  her  to  a  neighbor's 
house,  they  sat  quietly  and  did  not  in- 
terrupt the  conversation  of  their  young- 
ers.  Indeed,  people  used  to  say  that 
they  would  make  their  mark  in  the 
world — and  they  did,  but  it  was  all  they 
made. 

She  brought  them  up  in  the  fear  of 
Altnian  and  Tiffany  and  often  gave  them 
a  few  pennies  to  spend  Just  as  they 
pleased ;  and  now  and  then,  if  they  were 
very,  very  good,  she  would  let  them  go 
to  one  of  her  weddings.  By  and  by 
they  became  so  soft  and  limber  that 
people  called  them  the  India-Rubber 
Parents.  And  a  day  came  when  Not- 
mary had  outgrown  them  and  saw  that 
they  were  of  no  more  account  than  a 
penny  whistle,  so  she  got  a  divorce  from 
her  father  and  mother  and  cast  them 
into  the  dooryard.  Later  she  was 
divorced  from  each  of  her  many  friends, 
and  by  and  by  the  property,  which  had 
been  left  ta  her  by  the  dear  old  gentle- 
man who  was  her  third  husband,  se- 
cured a  separation  on  the  ground  that 
she  had  been  associating  with  certain 
disreputable  oil  shares.  Then  her 
health  left  her  in  a  heartless  fashion 


and  it  was  said  that  she  had  even  grown 
weary  of  her  life  and  would  welcome  a 
decree. 

The  moral  is  obvious.  A  child  must 
honor  its  father  and  mother  or  it  will 
honor  no  one  and  speedily  acquire  the 
divorce  habit. 

There  was  a  time,  my  friends,  when 
the  average  American  home  was  the 
wonder  of  the  world  because  of  its 
product.  It  was  a  humble  home,  and 
yet  statesmen,  poets,  prophets,  inven- 
tors, scholars,  scientists,  came  out  of  it. 

They  had  been  made,  too,  at  a  small 
expense  out  of  cheap  material — ^good 
health,  industry,  humble  environment. 
No  patronage  of  wealth  and  influence, 
no  decorations  and  coronets,  had  been 
employed.  They  had  had  no  spur  save 
an  indefinite  promise  of  public  useful- 
ness after  years  of  struggle.  The  equal 
of  that  little  plant  tlie  world  had  never 
seen.  Its  raw  material  was  like  the 
five  loaves  of  the  desert  which  fed  a 
multitude.  What  was  the  secret  of  the 
old-time  American  home?  I  would  say. 
first,  organization.  It  had  laws  and  a 
lawgiver.  But  the  greater  part  of  its 
secret  lay  in  the  instruction  it  gave  to 
the  young.  It  taught  obedience,  mod- 
esty, thrift,  industry,  the  love  of  honor 
and  of  God. 

1DO  not  need  to  remind  you  that  the 
old  plant  is  out  of  order.  It  has  been 
running  down.  Its  product  is  inferior  in 
quality  and  quantity.  Youth  no  longer 
submits  to  the  wisdom  of  age.  For 
a  year  or  more  certain  schools  and  col- 
leges have  been  reeking  with  scandal. 
The  dance  has  been  tending  toward  the 
orgy  in  which  the  recklessne'ss  of  the 
boy  and  girl  has  been  outdone  by  that 
of  the  chaperon. 

In  most  of  the  homes  I  know  children 
do  about  as  they  please.  There  is  no 
voice  of  authority.     The  young   lady's 


beauty  is  openly  discussed  by  her 
mother  in  her  presence. 

"Well,  mother,"  said  the  young  daugh- 
ter of  a  neighbor  of  mine,  "if  you  do 
not  want  us  to  play  bridge  on  Sunday, 
well  go  over  to  Thompson's.  They'll 
stand  for  it." 

"So,"  said  the  mother,  "I  let  them 
play  just  to  keep  them  at  home,  and 
they  played  until  two  in  the  morning." 

What  has  become  of  the  authority  of 
the  parent  and  the  obedience  of  the 
child?  A  new  situation  has  arisen,  and 
its  menace  lies  chiefly  in  the  fact  that 
many  of  us  are  disposed  to  make  light 
of  it.  "Don't  worry,"  they  say;  "it  is  a 
passing  phase.  Let  us  continue  to  eat, 
drink,  and  be  merry." 

We  ought  not  deceive  ourselves. 
Folly  is  not  so  easily  disposed  of.  It 
does  not  vanish  at  the  waving  of  your 
hand.  It  can  hide  itself  like  rats  and 
breed  faster. 

In  my  youUi  a  fool  was  a  curiosity. 
There  were  three  or  four  people  in  our 
village  who  were  under  suspicion.  They 
were  being  watched.  But  there  was 
only  one  man  of  proved  capacity.  He 
had  been  seen  going  down  the  street 
one  day  holding  his  hands  before  him, 
some  three  feet  apart,  and  saying: 

"Folks,  git  out  of  my  way.  This  is  the 
exact  measure  of  a  door,  and  I  got  to 
keep  it  till  I  git  to  the  carpenter's  shop." 

We  thought  him  an  asset,  but  he  grew 
in  disgrace  and  folly  until  he  started  a 
fire  in  his  dooryard  on  a  windy  day  that 
nearly  consumed  the  village.  What  a 
testimonial  were  those  smoldering  heaps 
of  ashes! 

It  became  apparent  that  one  fool  in 
a  town  is  too  many.  Also  it  signalized 
the  qualifications  of  a  fool.  He  does 
not  worry  about  consequences.  Now  as 
I  look  back  upon  the  village,  familiar 
with  the  story  of  forty  years,  1  recog- 
nize that  he  was  the  most  harmless  fool 
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in  its  history.  There  were  others  who 
set  the  town  afire.  They  started  the 
hidden,  creeping,  inextinguishable  fires 
that  travel  through  generations  of 
human  life.  They  were  the  eminent, 
respected,  intermittent,  deliberate  fools. 
What  heaps  of  ashes  lie  along  their 
pathway! 

It  is  so  much  better  to  be  a  fool  all 
the  time — an  out-and-out,  reliable  idiot — 
than  one  who  is  now  and  then  knocking 
off,  so  to  speak.  We  don't  know  where 
to  place  him.  The  certified  fool  is  not 
so  hard  to  get  along  with.  The  harm  he 
can  do,  at  most,  is  only  physical.  But 
when  one  of  a  trained,  respectable  in- 
tellect turns  to  folly  he  becomes  the 
most  dangerous  individual  that  society 
has  to  deal  with.    He  has  influence. 

It  is  folly  which  smooths  and  adorns 
the  way  to  disaster.  Not  that  I  think 
it  possible  or  even  desirable  that  it 
should  be  put  out  of  the  world,  but  only 
that  it  should  be  looked  after,  for  it  is 
ever  striving  for  greater  freedom.  Crime 
is  comparatively  a  matter  of  slight  im- 
portance. I  remember  once  when  a 
young  fellow  was  convicted  of  a  revolt- 
ing crime  a  wise  man  said:  "Bill  is  no 
longer  important  save  as  a  lesson  to  you 
boys.  He  has  shot  his  bolt.  He  has 
done  about  all  the  harm  he  can  do. 
What  is  really  worth  knowing  about 
Bill  is  the  kind  of  folly  which  made  him 
a  criminal." 

When  a  man  turns  rogue,  we  have  got 
him  placed.  He  is  no  longer  a  force  in 
the  community.  His  influence  is  gone. 
He  may  do  more  harm,  but  that  will  not 
be  important. 

So  I  beg  to  remind  you  that  the  great 
danger  of  society  is  not  crime,  but  folly. 
It  Is  that  which  produces  crime.  We 
are  apt  to  laugh  at  folly  as  a  temporary, 
trifling  matter.  It  is  nothing  of  the 
kind.  It  swiftly  develops  Into  a  disease 
of  which  crime  is  only  a  symptom.  We 
heaf  much  complaint  of  burglars  and 
highwaymen.  They  seem  to  be  trying 
to  establish  a  new  industry.  That  is 
bad,  but  the  thing  to  correct  is  the 
growing  disrespect  for  law  which  has  so 
increased  their  number.  I  suppose  it 
is  true  that  one  honest,  respected  per- 
son can  do  more  harm  than  half  a  dozen 
highwaymen. 

Folly  has  become  general,  and  even 
respectable.  We  are  all  having  a  good 
time  with  no  thought  of  what  is  to  come 
of  it.    That's  what's  the  matter. 

I  was  walking  one  delightful  summer 
day  with  a  wise  friend.  We  had  sat 
down  on  a  fine  natural  terrace  overlook- 
ing a  valley  which  for  years  had  been 
growing  wild.  Near  where  we  sat,  and 
visible  through  the  tree  columns,  were 
the  bent,  broken,  leaning  walls  of  a 
ruined  farmhouse.  My  friend  filled  his 
pipe  and  began  talking. 

t^TiM-Y  grandfather  used  to  live  here," 
iVX  he  said.  "He  had  ten  children. 
They  grew  up  and  scattered.  One  became 
a  governor,  one  a  congressman  of  great 
infiuence,  one  the  mayor  of  a  big  city; 
one  died  on  the  battlefield  of  Gettys- 
burg—a renowned  hero.    The  girls  were 
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a  wohderful  lot.  There  were  four  of 
them.  Miranda  had  three  distinguished 
sons.  Isabel  raised  a  boy  who  was  a 
famous  poet.  Mary  Ann  had  a  daughter 
who  became  the  wife  of  a  President. 
The  foundations  for  all  that  were  laid 
under  the  torn  and  tumbling  roof  you 
see  yonder.  It  was  a  home.  These  days 
we  have  many  houses  but  few  homes. 
That  home  had  a  master. 

"Now,  you  know,  a  home  is  a  kind  of 
ship.  It  cannot  stand  still.  It  is  ever 
moving  in  one  direction  or  another;  and 
on  every  side  are  perils.  So  it  must 
have  a  master,  and  it  must  steer  for 
some  port.  The  ship  must  make  head- 
way. It  must  not  drift.  There  are 
perils  in  the  sea — reefs  and  icebergs  and 
hurricanes.  The  main  fact  is  that  it 
must  have  a  master  who  knows  where 
he  wants  to  go  and  about  how  to  steer 
to  get  there.  The  port  of  wealth  was 
not  on  my  grandfather's  chart.  It  never 
entered  his  reckoning.  It  was  a  little 
out  of  his  course.  I  do  not  need  to  tell 
you  what  port  he  was  steering  for.  I 
am  sure  that  he  arrived.  If  he  was  sick 
or  away  for  a  season,  his  wife  knew  how 
to  steer  the  ship. 

"What  a  home  it  was!  Ten  children, 
and  not  one  servant!  How  often,  now, 
we  see  ten  servants  and  not  one  child! 
The  ship  was  well  organized.  Every 
boy  and  girl  had  some  share  of  the  work 
to  do.  When  the  day  ended,  they  gath- 
ered around  the  evening  lamp  for  play 
or  study,  or  to  listen  while  some  one 
read  aloud.  Immortal  guests  entered 
that  humble  home  those  winter  nights 
— Dickens.  Thackeray,  Hawthorne, 
Holmes,  Tennyson,  Longfellow.  I  re- 
member a  night  when  I  lay  on  the 
lounge  and  heard  the  story  of  Enoch 
Arden.  It  made  an  imperishable  im- 
pression upon  my  mind — ^that  picture  of 
the  lonely  man  standing  in  the  darkness 
and  peering  in  at  his  own  windows 
while  the  'cups  and  silver  on  the  bur- 
nished board  sparkled  and  shone.' 

"The  story  was  founded  on  the  stead- 
fast faithfulness  of  men  and  women  and 
their  capacity  for  self-immolation.  I 
wonder  if  Enoch's  wife  would  be  waiting 
around  these  days,  year  after  year,  to 
learn  of  the  fate  of  her  husband. 

"Since  then  what  a  change  has  come 
over  the  spirit  of  the  young!  I  went  to 
the  old  school  down  there  in  the  valley 
one  winter.  There  was  an  Invisible  bar 
between  the  boys  and  girls.  The  boys 
regarded  the  girls  with  a  kind  of  awe. 
We  were  just  a  little  afraid  of  them. 
If  a  boy  had  misbehaved,  the  teacher 
would  make  him  go  and  sit  with  one  of 
the  girls,  and  after  that  he  was  careful. 

"I  fell  in  love  with  one  of  those  girls 
— she  was  so  pretty!  I  got  to  the 
schoolhouse  early  one  morning  and 
looked  at. her  books.  It  thrilled  me  to 
liandle  them.  I  wrote  with  my  pencil 
on  the  fly-leaf  of  her  grammar  this 
tender  message: 

"The  rose  is  red.  the  violet  blue, 
Both  are  beautiful,  so  are  you. 

"What  a  courageous  act!  I  was 
scared  about  it.    At  noon  when  the  girls 
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gathered  and  began  whispering  I  got 
ashamed  and  went  out  and  hid  in  the 
bushes.  Think  of  that!  The  boys  aren't 
quite  as  timid  these  days. 

"If  any  of  us  ran  away  from  school 
or  cut  up  badly,  there  was  that  Inevita- 
ble hour  of  reckoning  with  the  master 
of  the  ship.  He  was  stern  but  kindly. 
It  was  a  memorable  hour  back  In  a 
lonely  part  of  the  grove  or  the  orchard. 
The  purpose  of  the  school  was  explained 
to  us.  We  were  made  to  see  and  ac- 
knowledge our  error,  but  that  was  not 
enough.  My  grandfather  would  then  ask, 
'How  am  I  going  to  make  you  remember 
that  you  are  not  to  do  it  again?'  There 
was  a  moment  of  calm  discussion. 

"A  man  down  in  the  village  once 
asked  my  grandfather  what  he  raised 
up  there  on  the  hill. 

"  'Mostly  boys  and  girls  and  just 
about  enough  wheat  and  corn  and  sheep 
and  cattle  to  feed  and  clothe  'em,'  he 
answered. 

"The  boys  and  girls  were  the  main 
thing;  and  what  a  crop  this  old  farm 
sent  out  into  the  world! 

"Things  are  different  now.  Here  in 
New  England  the  farms  are  mostly 
dead.  The  work  of  the  men  is  no  longer 
at  home.  It  takes  them  away  to 
the  mill,  the  shop,  the  store,  and  the 
office.  I  am  almost  persuaded  that  boys 
and  girls  are  not  now  the  main  thing. 
It  would  seem  to  be  business.  It  may 
almost  be  said  that  the  American  home 
Is,  and  has  been  for  some  years,  without 
a  master.  Its  government  is  largely  In 
the  hands  of  women.  There  is  yet  an- 
other factor  in  the  change;  It  is  the  re- 
volt of  women  against  the  government 
of  men,  in  home  and  state.  Are  not  our 
men  almost  wholly  absorbed  by  the 
problem  of  getting  rich?  Are  they  not 
mostly  money  dopes — given  over  to  a 
consuming  thirst  like  that  for  cocaine 
or  opium?  I  wonder  if  men,  spent  day 
by  day  in  the  pursuit  of  wealth,  have 
not  been  glad  to  give  up  the  job  of  the 
ship's  master.  Women  took  the  helm 
unprepared  for  such  responsibility,  and 
naturally  so.  It  was  a  new  task,  for  the 
duties  of  which  they  had  had  little 
training.  Moreover,  nature  had  not 
given  them  the  strong  hand  of  author- 
ity. If  the  strong  hand  is  needed  any- 
where, it  is  with  those  semi-barbaric 
people  we  call  children,  who  are  learn- 
ing the  difference  between  right  and 
wrong.  It  should  be  gentle,  never  tyran- 
nical, but  it  must  be  strong,  for  strength 
is  the  thing  they  respect  above  all 
others.  Is  It  not  true  that  mainly 
women  had  not  learned  to  reckon  with  re- 
mote consequences,  and  possibly  because 
they  had  had  little  chance  to  learn? 

"Again,  nobody  will  stay  at  home 
these  days.  We  have  become  a  restless, 
wandering  tribe.  We  have  money  to 
carry  us.  and  we  go.  We  strive  to  outdo 
our  neighbors  in  a  search  for  strange 
lands  and  curious  peoples  and  odd  ad- 
ventures. We  take  the  whole  family 
and  we  go.  We  lead  a  public  life.  Dis- 
cipline is  largely  and  necessarily  cut 
out  of  it.  We  like  to  think  that  we  are 
broadening  our  vii^oi^^psfjtff^e  are, 
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but  our  great  need  is  intense,  not  broad, 
vision.  We  could  learn  more  truth  in 
a  ten-acre  lot  than  we  get  by  rushing 
around  the  globe.  We  see  only  the  sur- 
face of  its  life,  and  return  with  a  lot  of 
knowledge  that  isn't  so — with  many  con- 
fused and  unreliable  impressions.  Great 
men  and  women  are  not  made  that  way. 
They  establish  their  center  and  settle 
down  upon  it  and  find  each  year  a  wider 
circumference.  Beating  about  the  world 
accomplishes  little.  Always  the  great 
men  and  women  have  stayed  at  home. 
How  much  travel  do  you  suppose 
Shakespeare  had?  The  trip  from  Strat- 
ford up  to  London  and  a  little  way,  a 
very  little  way,  out  in  the  near  prov- 
inces. Never  in  all  his  life,  probably, 
did  he  travel  so  far  as  we  go  in  a  round 
trip  from  New  York  to  Boston.  The 
same  is  true  of  Milton.  Who  saw  so 
far  and  so  deeply  as  those  two?  The 
men  of  approved  greatness  lived  before 
wicfle  travel  was  possible.  The  most  ex- 
tended journey  of  our  own  Lincoln  was 
from  Springfield  to  New  York.  We  are 
notoriously  a  nation  of  fun  chasers  rac- 
ing around  the  world.  It  is  one  of  the 
things  that  is  killing  our  home  life.  We 
should  learn  that  he  who  has  a  home 
and  sticks  to  it  gets  farthest  in  the  race 
of  life. 

"We  like  to  believe  that  we  are  inde- 
pendent, and  in  a  sense  we  are,  but  as 
we  have  prospered  the  graces  and  man- 
ners of  the  Old  World  have  had  an  in- 
creasing power  over  us.  We  have  bor- 
rowed our  fashions  from  France  and  our 
manners  from  England.  Now  under 
Edward  VII  the  manners  and  morals  of 
England  underwent  a  serious  change. 
He  had,  I  think,  overvalued  commercial 
success — a  good  thing  in  its  way,  but 
not  a  big  one.  It  bulks  large,  but  it  is 
really  a  thing  of  small  importance. 
Cdward  was  much  impressed  by  it. 
Iron-makers,  railway  presidents,  bank- 
ers, brewers,  oil  magnates,  mine  develop- 
ers, became  baronets  and  lords.  It  was 
their  reward  for  making  England  pre- 
eminent in  the  world's  commerce.  The 
King  ate  and  drank  with  them  and 
patted  their  backs.  He  was  a  most 
popular  King,  but  he  had  extended  the 
circumference  of  the  circle  of  fashion 
until  it  embraced  some  of  the  most  com- 
mon clay  in  the  Empire.  The  old  aris- 
tocracy of  England,  which,  say  what 
else  you  may  of  it,  had  maintained  a 
high  standard  of  manners  and  set  its 
face  against  all  vulgarity,  was  now  ap- 
palled. They  frowned  upon  the  new- 
comers and  snubbed  them.  They  shoved 
the  hot  stinger  of  their  contempt  into 
*the  long-eared  mule  who  was  trying  to 
be  a  charger.'  The  mule  resented  it. 
He  started  a  revolt  against  the  ancient 
standards  and  conventions.  It  expressed 
itself  in  shallow  wit  and  bold  irrever- 
ence and  sometimes  through  shocking 
indecency. 

"But  the  change  of  manners  and  of 
-spirit  which  we  have  suffered  cannot  be 
wholly  charged  to  our  imitation  of 
cheap  aristocracy,  or  to  the  indifference 
of  our  men,  or  the  incapacity  of  our 
women.    We  must  reckon  also  with  the 
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STEPHEN  LEACOCK 

Next  week's  Outlook  wiJl  contain  Mr.  Leacock's  "  Stories  and  Story- 
It  is  a  delightful  comparison  between  the  divergent  methods 
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of  spinning  a  yarn  in  Canada  and  the  United  States  and  in  the  land  from 
which  our  American  culture  sprang.  Whether  we  have  improved  on  the 
British  methods  we  leave  to  readei-s  of  Mr.  Leacock's  article  to  decide 
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ingenuity  of  Henry  Ford.  Think  of  the 
non-skid  rubber  footprints  in  the  sands 
of  time!  Almost  every  day  for  years 
the  American  home  has  been  packed 
into  a  flivver  and  vigorously  shaken  up 
and  dumped  into  the  nearest  village  and 
electrified  with  sundry  exhibitions  of  in- 
genious crime  and  amusing  violence  and 
high-volted  love-making,  and  packed  up 
again  and  returned  to  the  hated  quiet 
of  the  countryside.  Now  the  dooryard 
has  a  hundred  square  miles  in  it.  All 
the  allurements  of  the  town  and  the  vil- 
lage are  as  handy  as  the  croquet  ground 
and  the  swimming-hole.  No  more  read- 
ing under  the  evening  lamp!  Often 
after  the  day's  end  the  house  is  silent, 
dark,  and  deserted.  It  is  a  dead  home. 
When  the  lights  are  aglow  of  an  eve- 
ning, you  may  hear  the  barbaric  yawp 
of  canned  inebriacy  and  sex  passion 
sounding  on  the  phonograph  while  the 
young  dance.  No  more  'Pull  for  the 
Shore,  Sailor,*  no  more  Watts  and  Bliss 
and  Moody  and  Sankey!  Perhaps  this 
new  condition  is  a  part  of  the  ruin  of 
war.  Some  two  million  of  our  boys 
lived  a  long  time  without  law  save  that 
of  the  soldier.  Many  of  them  brought 
to  their  homes  a  reckless,  dare-devil 
spirit  and  gave  it  to  their  sisters  and 
brothers.  In  the  most  unexpected  places 
we  find  the  lawless  cruelty  of  No  Man's 
Land.  We  find  everywhere  a  growing 
disrespect  for  law  and  decency.  I  think 
it  is  due  largely  to  the  fact  that  women 
have  not  been  equal  to  the  task  they 
have  lightly  taken  upon  themselves  In 
assuming  the  reins  of  government  at 
home,  and  yet  men  are  more  at  fault 
than  women. 

"In  my  youth  we  had  a  minister  down 
there  in  the  village  who  was  a  man  of 
preat    learning.     Even   the  children   of 


the  street  respected  him.  Every  day 
he  was  going  from  house  to  house.  He 
knew  all  the  young  people  by  name. 
Most  of  them  he  had  baptized.  He  kept 
watch  of  them.  He  knew  what  they 
had  been  doing  in  and  out  of  school. 
He  was  the  shepherd  of  the  flock.  If 
one  of  them  had  committed  a  folly, 
somehow  he  had  found  it  out.  He  would 
graciously  invite  the  foolish  one  to  his 
study;  when  the  culprit  arrived,  no 
hard  words  would  be  spoken. 

"  'My  child,*  he  would  say,  'I  am  your 
shepherd.  I  love  you.  I  cannot  let  you 
go  astray.  It  is  my  duty  to  watch  over 
you.  I  want  you  to  know  that  you  can 
bring  your  doubts  and  troubles  to  me 
and -I  will  do  what  I  can  to  help  you. 
That  is  my  business.  It  may  be  a  mat- 
ter of  which  you  would  not  wish  to 
speak  to  your  mother  or  father.  Do  not 
fail  to  bring  it  to  me,  because  I  am  the 
shepherd  of  the  flock,  and  I  will  be  a 
light  to  your  feet,  my  child.' 

"Where  is  the  shepherd  of  the  flock? 
Perhaps  it  is  my  fault,  but  somehow 
these  days  I  do  not  see  him — at  least, 
his  flock  would  seem  to  have  gone 
astray.  Has  he,  too,  been  tempted  by 
the  rewards  of  business?" 

SHALL  we  allow  commerce  to  monopo- 
lize the  heart  and  Intellect  of  hu 
manity? 

Let  us  not  be  misled.  Your  palaces 
and  mills  and  sky-scrapers  are,  after 
all,  very  little  things.  The  real  wealth 
of  the  world  is  stored  in  the  spirit  of 
man.  Is  it  not  time  to  demand  an  ac- 
counting which  shall  tell  us  how  many 
great  men  we  have  and  how  many  fools, 
and,  above  all,  what  Is  the  mental  and 
moral  condition  of  ourva^eMil:e>  indi- 
vidual?   'Q'^'zed  by  VnAJO^tC 
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111  building  the  temples  the 
richer  Japanese  nobles,  our  in^ 
formant  says,  furnished  the 
money,  while  the  poorer  nobles 
planted  the  trees  along  a  twelve- 
inilc  drive  as  their  tribute  to 
the  gods 
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The  laps  of  these  images  are  full 
of  small  stones  which  the  people 
tiirow  for  luck.  If  the  stone 
lands  in  the  lap.  It  is  good  luck ; 
if  it  falls  out,  the  plea  for  luclc 
is  supposed  not  to  be  heard 
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THE    LIFE    OF    HERMAN    MELVILLE^ 
A  REVIEW   BY  LLOYD   R.   MORRIS 

IT  was  perhaps  in  a  mood  not  alto- 
gether devoid  of  prophetic  insight 
that  Herman  Melville,  while  seeing 
"Moby  Dick"  through  the  press,  wrote 
to  his  neighbor  Nathaniel  Hawthorne: 
"All  fame  is  patronage.  Let  me  be  in- 
famous: there  is  no  patronage  in  %}iat. 
What  'reputation'  H.  M.  has  Is  horrible. 
Think  of  it!  To  go  down  to  posterity 
is  bad  enough,  anyway;  but  to  go  down 
as  a  *man  who  lived  among  the  canni- 
bals'! W\\eii  I  speak  of  posterity,  in 
reference  to  myself,  I  only  mean  the 
babies  who  will  probably  be  born  in  the 
moment  immediately  ensuing  upon  my 
giving  up  the  ghost.  I  shall  go  down  to 
some  of  them,  in  all  likelihood.  *Typee' 
will  be  given  them,  perhaps,  with  their 
gingerbread.  I  have  come  to  regard  this 
matter  of  Fame  as  the  most  transparent 
of  all  vanities." 

Mr.  Weaver's  brilliant  and  vividly 
written  biography  of  Melville  makes  a 
substantial  contribution  to  our  knowl- 
edge of  one  of  the  most  significant  art- 
ists, and  surely  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing figures,  in  American  literature.  '  It 
is,  moreover,  fascinating  reading;  a 
book  which  has  all  the  intellectual  keen- 
ness and  finely  edged  wit  of  Mr. 
Strachey's  "Queen  Victoria"  and  is 
sprved  besides  by  a  quickened  critical 
insight. 

Melville's  career,  viewed  retrospec- 
tively, is  as  beguiling  in  its  unrealized 
potentialities  as  in  its  actual  accomplish- 
ment. Before  his  twenty-fifth  year  Mel- 
ville had  been  a  merchant-sailor  in  the 
transatlantic  trade,  a  whaler  in  the 
Pacific,  had  been  for  three  months  a 
resident  of  the  Marquesas  Islands,  had 
been  a  prisoner  in  Tahiti  as  the  result 
of  a  mutiny,  and  returned  to  the  United 
States  by  way  of  South  America  as  an 
"ordinary  seaman"  on  an  American 
man-of-war.  In  1846  he  published 
"Typee,"  the  record  of  his  stay  In  the 
Marquesas,  which  brought  him  Imme- 
diate popularity  in  the  United  States 
and  in  England.  This  was  followed  by 
"Omoo."  "Redburn,"  and  "White  Jacket," 
and  in  1851  by  his  finest  work,  "Moby 
Dick."  The  following  year  brought 
forth  a  much-misunderstood  novel, 
"Pierre."  and  in  1857  Melville  practi- 
cally renounced  literature.  From  then 
on  until  his  death  in  1891  he  was  the 
willing  tenant  of  a  remote  corner  of 
oblivion. 

"At  the  age  of  thirty-two,"  says  Mr. 
Weaver,  "so  brilliant,  so  Intense,  so 
crowded,  had  been  the  range  of  experi- 
ence that  burned  through  him,  that  at 
the  period  of  his  life  when  most  men  are 
just  beginning  to  strike  their  gait,  Mel- 
ville found  himself  looking  forward  into 
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utter  night.  Nearly  forty  years  before 
his  death  he  had  come  to  be  the  most 
completely  disenchanted  of  all  consider- 
able American  writers.  From  his  youth, 
Melville  had  felt  the  flagrant  and  stub- 
born discord  between  aspiration  and 
fact.  He  was  born  with  an  imagination 
of  very  extraordinary  vigor  and  with  a 
constitution  of  corresponding  vitality. 
In  sheer  capacity  to  feel,  most  Ameri- 
can writers  look  pale  beside  him.  Fired 
by  his  rebellious  imagination,  and 
abetted  by  his  animal  courage,  he  sallied 
forth  in  quest  of  happiness.  Few  men 
have  ever  compassed  such  a  span  of  ex- 
perience as  he  crowded  within  the 
thirty-two  years  of  his  quest;  few  men 
have  lived  with  such  daring,  such  in- 
tensity. And  one  by  one,  as  he  put  his 
illusions  to  the  test,  the  bolts  of  his 
imagination,  discharged  against  reality, 
but  blazed  charred  avenues  to  despair." 
Melville  himself  seems  to  have  had  a 
premonition  of  waning  power,  for  in  the 
letter  to  Hawthorne  previously  quoted 
he  wrote:  "The  calm,  the -coolness,  the 
silent  grass-growing  mood  in  which  a 
man  ought  always  to  compose — that,  I 
fear,  can  seldom  be  mine.  Dollars  damn 
me;  and  the  malicious  devil  Is  forever 
grinning  in  upon  me,  holding  the  door 
ajar.  My  dear  Sir,  a  presentiment  is 
on  me — I  shall  at  last  be  worn  out  and 
perish,  like  an  old  nutmeg-grater,  grated 
to  pieces  by  the  constant  attrition  of  the 
wood,  that  is,  the  nutmeg.  What  I  feel 
most  moved  to  write,  that  is  banned, — 
it  will  not  pay.  Yet,  altogether,  write 
the  other  way  I  cannot.  So  the  product 
is  a  final  hash,  and  all  my  books  are 
botches."    And  with  a  touch  of  humor 


he  adds:    "I'm  rather  sore,  perhaps,  in 
this  letter." 

Being  of  an  uncompromising  turn  of 
mind,  Melville  did  not  write  the  "other 
way;"  instead,  he  wrote  what  is  possibly 
one  of  the  least  known  books  by  any 
American  writer  of  importance,  "Pierre; 
or,  The  Ambiguities,"  a  novel  roundly 
abused  by  the  contemporary  critics  and 
almost  wholly  forgotten  by  the  posterity 
of  which  Melville  was  so  contemptuous. 
In  "Pierre,"  Mr.  Weaver  tells  us,  "Mel- 
ville coiled  down  Into  the  night  of  his 
soul  to  write  an  anatomy  of  despair." 
"The  subtlety  of  the  analysis."  he  con- 
tinues, "is  extraordinary;  and  in  its 
probings  into  unsuspected  determinants 
from  unconsciousness  It  is  prophetic  of 
some  of  the  most  recent  findings  in 
psychology.  ...  In  the  winding  ambigui- 
ties of  'Pierre'  Melville  attempts  to  re- 
veal man's  fatal  facility  at  self-decep- 
tion; to  show  that  the  human  mind  is* 
like  a  floating  iceberg,  hiding  below  the 
surface  of  the  sea  most  of  its  bulk;  that 
from  a  great  depth  of  thought  and  feel- 
ing below  the  level  of  awareness,  long 
silent  hands  are  ever  reaching  out,  urg- 
ing us  to  whims  of  the  blood  and  ten- 
sions of  the  nerves  whose  origins  we 
never  suspect.  *In  reserves  men  build 
imposing  characters,'  Melville  says;  'not 
In  revelations.'  'Pierre'  is  not  conspicu- 
ous for  its  reserves." 

Melville's  disillusion  reached  a  climax 
in  "Pierre"  which  left  him  little  to  say 
even  on  the  subject  of  disillusion  ^♦self. 
And  he  turned  more  and  more  com- 
pletely to  metaphysical  speculation. 
Mr.  Weaver  shows  that  Melville's  In- 
terest in  metaphysics  had  its  genesis  In 
the  Marquesas,  where  he  came  flrst  to 
speculate  as  to  the  possible  advantages 
of  conferring  Christian  civilization  upon 
the  "humane,  gentlemanly,  and  amiable 
set  of  epicures"  who  constituted  their 
population.  The  publication  of  "Omoo" 
brought  Melville  into  controversy  with 
the  London  Missionary  Society  over  his 
plea  for  forbearance  and  charity  to  the 
islanders;  later  this  controversy  bore 
fruit  in  an  ironic  theory  that  in  this 
world  a  wise  man  resigns  himself  to  the 
world's  ways.  "Resigned  to  the  Insight 
that  while  on  earth  no  man  aims  at 
heaven  except  by  a  virtuous  expedi- 
ency," says  Mr.  Weaver,  "he  accepted 
the  London  Missionary  Society  as  one 
of  the  evils  inherent  in  the  universe, 
and,  leaving  it  to  its  own  fate,  looked 
prophetically  forward  to  the  Inter- 
Church  World  Movement.  In  'The  Con- 
fidence Man'  he  makes  one  the  char- 
acters say:  'Missions  I  would  quicken 
with  the  Wall  Street  spirit.  For  If,  con- 
fessedly, certain  spiritual  ends  are  to  be 
gained  but  through  the  auxiliary  agency 
of  worldly  means,  then,  to  the  surer 
gaining  of  such  spiritual  ends,  the  ex- 
ample of  worldly  policy  in  worldly  proj- 
ects should  not  by  spiritual  projectors 
be  slighted.  In  brief,  the  conversion  of 
the  heathen,  so  far,  at  least,  as  depend- 
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ing  on  human  effort,  would,  by  the 
world's  charity,  be  let  out  on  contract. 
So  much  by  bid  for  converting  India,  so 
much  for  Borneo,  so  much  for  Africa. 
You  see  this  doing  good  in  the  world  by 
driblets  is  just  nothing.  I  am  for  doing 
good  in  the  world  with  a  will.  Do  but 
think  of  the  eddies  and  maelstroms  of 
pagans  in  China.  People  here  have  no 
conception  of  it.  Of  a  frosty  morning  in 
Hongkong,  pauper  pagans  are  found 
dead  in  the  streets  like  so  many  nipped 
peas  in  a  bin  of  peas.  To  be  an  immor- 
tal being  in  China  is  no  more  distinc- 
tion than  to  be  a  snowflake  in  a  snow- 
squall.  What  are  a  score  or  two  of  mis- 
sionaries to  such  a  people?  I  am  for 
sending  ten  thousand  missionaries  and 
converting  the  Chinese  en  massr  within 
six  months  of  the  debarkation.  The 
thing  is  then  done,  and  turn  to  some- 
thing else.*"  Such  was  the  ironic  tem- 
per of  Melville's  mood  in  1857. 

Of  the  four  books  which  he  published 
after  that  date  two^  were  privately 
.  printed  in  limited  editions  and  three 
contained  exclusively  verse.  As  Mr. 
Weaver  observes,  "Melville's  family 
seem  alt  to  have  been  more  skeptical  of 
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his  verse  than  they  were  of  his  prose. 
In  1859  Mrs.  Melville  wrote  to  her 
mother,  'Herman  has  taken  to  writing 
poetry.  You  need  not  tell  any  one,  for 
you  know  how  such  things  get  around.* 
Mrs.  Melville  was  too  optimistic:  her 
husband*s  indiscreet  practice  is  still 
pretty  much  a  secret  to  the  world  at 
large."  Most  of  these  poems,  and  they 
are  sufficiently  quoted  by  Mr.  Weaver, 
deal  with  the  speculative  divagations 
which  preoccupied  Melville's  long  period 
of  silence.  Mr.  Weaver  quotes  Melville's 
verdict  on  "Clarel,"  the  longest  and  most 
revealing  of  his  poems:  "A  metrical 
affair,  a  pilgrimage  or  what  not,  of  sev- 
eral thousand  lines,  eminently  adapted 
for  unpopularity."  "Though  this  is  com- 
pletely true,"  says  Mr.  Weaver,  "Melville 
used  in  'Clarel*  more  irony,  vividness, 
and  intellect  than  the  wliole  congrega- 
tion of  practicing  poets  of  the  present 
day  (a  few  notable  names  excepted) 
could  muster  in  aggregate.  Yet  with  all 
this  wealth  of  the  stuff  of  poetry,  the 
poem  never  quite  fulfills  itself."  And. 
with  the  exception  of  "Moby  Dick,"  the 
statement  seems  equally  well  to  apply  to 
the  bulk  of  Melville's  writing. 
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FTCTTON 
SOVEIS   OF  TURGENEV    (THE).      Translated 
from    the    Russian    by    Constance    Garnett. 
The  Macmlllan  Company,  New  York.     $2. 

The  store  of  good  material  in  Tur- 
genev's  writings  seems  inexhaustible. 
Some  of  his  short  stories  appeared  fif- 
teen years  ago  in  this  excellent  collec- 
tive edition,  with  the  isLine  translator 
and  publisher.  The  tales  in  this  volume 
are  strange,  dramatically  tense,  but 
with  the  tragedy  there  is  often  inter- 
mingled a  humorous  strain. 

SHERIDAN  ROAD  MYSTERY  (THE).  By  Paul 
and  Mabel  Thorne.  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.,  New 
York.     $1.75. 

A  detective  story  well  carried  on  until 
the  end  approaches,  when  the  villain's 
villainy  is  so  excessive  that  the  reader 
ceases  to  believe  in  him. 

HISTORY  AND  POLITICAL  ECONOMY 
AMERICAN    HISTORY     AND    GOVERNMENT. 

By  Matthew  Page  Andrews,  M.A.  Illu.s- 
trated.  The  J.  B.  LIppincott  Company, 
Philadelphia.     |2. 

A  remarkably  complete  and  well- 
written  account  of  our  country's  history 
from  its  beginnings  to  the  present  time. 
The  reading  of  the  book  will  interest 
and  stimulate  every  one  who  is  at  all 
familiar  with  our  life  as  a  nation  and 
the  problems  that  have  beset  it.  A 
Southern  slant  will  undoubtedly  be  felt 
by  the  Northern  reader  in  some  of  the 
chapters  (notably  in  the  account  of 
Brooks's  assault  on  Senator  Sumner), 
but  on  the  whole  the  author's  attempt  to 
present  an  unbiased  narrative  is  fairly 
successful,  and  his  point  of  view  is  al- 
ways interesting  and  skillfully  put. 

BIG  FOUR  AND  OTHERS  OF  THE  PEACE 
CONFERENCE  (THE).  By  Robert  Lansing. 
Illustrated.  Houghton  Mifflin  Gompany, 
Boston.     $2.50. 

We  have  already  spoken  at  some 
length  about  Mr.  Lansing's  remarkable 
pen  portrait  of  President  Wilson  In  his 


book  entitled  "The  Peace  Negotiations: 
A  Personal  Narrative."  The  present  vol- 
ume is  devoted  to  slighter  and  lighter 
sketches  of  a  few  of  tlie  notable  figures 
of  the  Paris  Conference.  Naturally  that 
relating  to  Mr.  Wilson  is  here  compara- 
tively short  and  slight.  Those  dealing 
with  Clemenceau,  Lloyd  George,  and 
Orlando  are  carefully  written  and  are 
keen  in  character  analysis.  The  other 
chapters,  which  deal  with  Venizelos, 
Feizul,  Botha,  and  Paderewski,  are 
avowedly  mere  impressions,  not  thor- 
ough studies. 

STORY    OF    THE    IRISH    RACE     (THE).       By 

Seumas    MacManus.       The    Irish    Publishing 
Company,  Now  York.      $6. 

Written  by  Irish  men  and  women  in  a 
spirit  of  sympathy  with  the  nationalistic 
aspirations  of  their  race,,  this  book 
nevertheless  deals  largely  with  other 
than  political  themes.  The  story  of 
Ireland's  early  civilization  receives  full 
treatment,  and  much  of  this  portion  of 
the  book  will  be  new  to  most  American 
readers.  As  a  whole,  the  volume  pre- 
sents a  somewhat  somber  picture  of  a 
race  whose  future  at  the  present  time 
seems  luminous  with  hope. 

MISCELLANEO.JS 
SOUL   OF   AN    IMMIGRANT    (THE).      By    Con- 
stantino M.  Panunzlo.     Vhe  Macmillan  Com- 
pany,  New   York.      |2. 

This  book  has  attracted  deserved  at- 
tention because,  like  the  narrative  of 
personal  experience  written  years  ago 
by  Mary  Antin,  it  brings  close  to  the 
reader's  mind  the  feelings  and  impres- 
sions of  an  immigrant  who  enteis  this 
country  with  a  deep  love  of  liberty.  In 
this  case  the  sailor  boy  described  had 
unhappy  and  unfortunate  experiences, 
was  ill  treated,  but  still  struggled  on, 
and  in  the  end  became  an  American 
citizen  of  the  kind  we  like  to  have. 
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WHEN  YOUR  INSURANCE 

DOLLAR  PUTS  ON  ITS 

OVERALLS 

BY  FORREST  F.  DRYDEN 

STAND  some  morning  in  the  office 
of  r  large  life  insurance  company 
when  the  mail  is  opened.  See  the 
great  stacks  of  letters  brought  in  and 
emptied  on  the  receiving  tables,  and  let 
your  imagination  busy  itself  with  the 
stories  that  lie  behind  these  envelopes. 
Here  is  a  money  order  from  a  cross- 
roads post  office — only  a  few  dollars,  yet 
a  husband  and  wife  have  sacrificed  for 
a  month  to  purchase  the  protection  it 
represents.  Here  is  a  check  for  thou- 
sands— a  corporation  has  insured  the 
life  of  its  president,  in  order  that  the 
business  may  be  protected  in  the  event 
of  his  loss. 

Stiff,  formal  envelopes  and  poor, 
shabby  envelopes — some  addressed  in 
typewriting,  some  in  ink.  some  with 
lead  pencil  in  letters  hardly  legible,  but 
every  one  a  magnificent  testimony  to 
human  faith.  For  the  people  from 
whom  these  envelopes  come  have  never 
seen  the  office  of  the  insurance  company 
nor  met  its  officers;  they  are  intrusting 
the  dearest  thing  in  the  world — the  pro- 
tection of  their  wives  and  children — to 
men  whose  names  even  are  almost  un- 
known to  them.  Surely  there  is  no 
more  solemn  trust  than  this.  I  pity  the 
insurance  man,  no  matter  how  familiar 
the  sight  may  be  to  him,  who  can  watch 
the  morning  mail  being  opened  without 
feeling  a  renewed  and  deepened  sense  of 
obligation  at  this  vast,  silent  ritual  of 
Confidence  and  Faith. 

Now  what  becomes  of  these  millions 
that  are  sent  to  the  insurance  com- 
panies from  families  all  over  the  world? 
Are  they  kept  piled  up  in  banks?  Some 
of  them  are,  for  sound  insurance  prac- 
tice dictates  that  the  company  shall 
always  have  a  large  reserve  in  cash.  No 
one  knows  when  a  catastrophe  or  an 
epidemic  may  come,  making  thousands 
of  families  suddenly  dependent — the  in- 
surance company  must  be  always  pre- 
pared. 

But  what  of  the  rest — the  millions 
and  millions  which  will  not  be  needed 
by  the  policy-holders  for  years? 

In  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  in  London 
there  is  a  simple  slab  marking  the 
burial-place  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren, 
the  architect  of  the  great  edifice.  Upon 
it  is  this  inscription  in  Latin,  "If  you 
would  see  his  monument,  look  about 
you."  The  same  inscription  might  be 
written  of  the  dollar  which  you,  and 
you,  and  you,  have  intrusted  to  your 
insurance  company  as  a  protection  for 
the  future.  If  you  would  see  that  dol- 
lar, you  have  only  to  look  about  you. 
It  is  not  lying  idle  in  some  vault  far 
away;  it  is  invested  and  at  work  close 
at  hand. 

You  pick  up  the  telephone  receiver 
and  are  connected  with  a  friend  in  an- 
other part  of  your  city.  It  is  a  miracle 
that  would  amaze  us  more  if  it  were  not 
80  common.  Your  insurance  dollar  has 
helped  to  work   that  miracle;    for  the 
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Improvements 


The  history  of  the  telephone 
is  a  record  of  constant  improve- 
ment. Only  by  numerous  inven- 
tions and  ceaseless  research  for 
new  and  better  ways  has  the 
present  standard  been  reached. 

Two-score  years  ago  the  tele- 
phone could  hardly  carry  the 
human  voice  across  a  city.  Now 
it  carries  it  distinctly  across  this 
great  continent.  The  once 
familiar  network  of  overiiead 
wires  in  large  cities  has  been  re- 
placed by  systems  of  under- 
ground cables,  each  cable  con- 
taining thousands  of  slender, 
sensitive  wires. 

Switchboards,  once  primitive 
devices,  called  upon  to  handle 
only  a  few  connections  and 
limited  in  their  workings,  have 
now  become  great  and  precise 


mechanisms  through  which  the 
volume  and  complexity  of  tele- 
phone traffic  is  handled  with  me- 
chanical perfection. 

With  the  continued  growth  in 
the  number  of  telephone  users, 
there  is  a  continued  increase  in 
the  problems  of  speed,  accuracy 
and  speech  transmission. 

These  are  the  problems  for- 
ever before  the  scientists  and 
engineers  of  the  Bell  System; 
and  the  solution  of  these  prob- 
lems, in  advance  of  necessity, 
is  the  objective  of  this  great  body 
of  specially  trained  experts. 

The  Bell  System  will  con- 
tinue the  improvements  necessary 
to  maintain  its  standard  of  ser- 
vice, which  is  the  best  and 
cheapest  telephone  service  in 
the  world. 


''Bell  System* 

American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 

And  Associated  Companies 

One  Policy,  One  System,  Universal  Service,  and  all 
directed  toward  Better  Service 
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PASSION  PLAY 

TN  order  that  the  public  may  be 
-*■  supplied  with  reliable  informa- 
tion concerning  accommodation  in 
the  village,  with  seats  in  the  theatre, 
the    Committee     have     appointed 
THOS.    COOK    &    SON    official 
agents  for  the  Play,  to  whom  all 
enquiries  should  be  addressed. 

THOS.  COOK  &  SON 

245  BROADWAY.                         NEW  YORK 
Chicago  Philadelphia  Boston  San  Francisco 
Los  Angeles   Montreal  Toronto  Vancouver 

Don't  Wear  t^ 
a  Truss     ^^9 

Brooks'    Appliance,    the    ^p\^r 

modem  scientific  invention,  the  ^^MflrW 
wonderful  new  discovery  that^^^H^^^^ 
relieves  rupture,  will  be  sent^^^H^^^^H 
on  trial.  No  obnoxious  springsiHKJi^HH 
or  pads.                                    ini.o.B.Miooics 

Brooks'  Ropture  Appliance 

.  Has  automatic  Air  Cushions.    Binds  and 
draws  the  broken  parts  together  as  you  would 
a  broken  limU    No  salves.  No  lies.  Durable, 
cheap.   Sent  on  teial  to  prove  it.  Protected  by 
U.  S.  patents.   Catalog  and  measure  blanks 
mailed  free.   Send  name  and  address  today. 

SEND  rOlt-FRU- BOOKLET  OF', 

JOHM  POIACHEKBROMZEfirlROW  (2 

DEPT  G  474  HANCOCK.  ST,  LONG  ISIAND  CHV.  W.Y. 
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WHEN  YOUR  INSURANCE  DOIJ^R 
PUTS  ON   ITS  OVERAT.I.S   (Continued) 

telephone  system  has  been  constructed 
by  the  proceeds  of  telephone  bonds. 
And  niillions  of  dollars  of  insurance 
money  are  invested  in  these  and  other 
utility  bonds. 

You  step  into  a  train  in  New  York, 
eat  dinner,  go  to  bed,  and  wake  up  in 
Buffalo.  Another  miracle — and  again  ( 
the  insurance  dollar  has  helped.  For  ' 
the  railways  could  never  have  stretched 
their  tracks  across  the  continent  except 
by  the  sale  of  railway  bonds.  And  the 
insurance  companies  are  large  Investors 
in  those  bonds. 

Vou  pass  a  beautiful  park  or  a  fine 
public  school;  they  too  are  built  by 
bonds — municipal  bonds — an  investment 
which  is  heavily  owned  by  insurance 
companies.  You  pass  a  row  of  houses, 
each  the  home  of  a  family  that  is  pay- 
ing a  few  dollars  a  month  and  looking 
forward  to  the  day  when  it  can  call 
that  home  its  own.  Who  furnished  the 
money  to  erect  this  home,  and  took  a 
mortgage  as  security?  Very  likely  an 
insurance  company  —  another  place 
where  your  dollars  are  at  work. 

And  farms — here  your  millions  have 
been  at  work  also.  Thousands  upon 
thousands  of  acres  have  been  planted, 
buildings  have  been  improved,  and  life 
made  happier  because  your  savings 
have  been  at  work  in  the  shape  of  farm- 
mortgage  loans. 

So  the  story  might  be  carried  on  in- 
definitely; but  enough  has  been  said, 
perhaps,  to  give  you  a  little  picture  of 
the  multitude  of  activities  which  are 
being  made  possible  through  the  wise 
investment  of  your  insurance  savings. 
Your  insurance  dollar  is  not  a  proud 
aristocrat,  snobbishly  living  an  idle  life. 
Rather  it  is  a  worker  in  overalls,  help- 
ing to  build  and  maintain  the  most  vital 
institutions  of  modern  life. 

It  is  paid  for  its  work  in  interest  or 
dividends  of  course,  as  is  perfectly 
proper  and  right.  And  the  interest  dol- 
lars and  dividend  dollars  are  put  to 
work  in  their  turn — ^a  constantly  in- 
creasing army  of  dollar  workers,  adding 
to  the  security  behind  your  insurance 
policy  and  reducing  its  cost  to  you. 

So,  if  you  would  look  for  your  insur- 
ance dollar,  look  about  you. 
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"RVINO    BACHELLER 

is  well  known 
as  a  lecturer  and 
as  an  author  of 
numerous  books, 
articles,  and  short 
stories.  Mr.  Bach- 
eller  was  for  years 
actively  connected 
with  the  press  of 
New  York  and  was 
one  of  the  editors 
of   the   New    York 

"World"   for   two    years.      He  lives  in 

Riverside,  Connecticut. 

SwyEY  Ballou  was  bom  in  Providence, 
Rhode  Island,  in  1870,  and  educated 
at  Harvard,  where  he  received  his  B.A. 
and  A.M.  degrees.  After  being  admitted 
to  the  bar  he  went  to  Hawaii,  and  a  few 
years  later  became  Justice  of  the  Su- 
preme Court.  He  compiled  the  Civil 
Laws  and  Penal  Laws  of  Hawaii,  which 
were  officially  adopted  in  an  act  of  Con- 
gress. 

BEBNiCE  Lesbia  KEinroN  was  gradu- 
ated from  Wellesley  College  in  1920. 
and  is  now  on  the  editorial  staff  of 
"Scribner's."  She  writes  book  reviews, 
verses,  and  essays.  Her  home  is  in  New 
York. 

GEOSOE  Sturges  Buck  has  been  Mayor 
of  Buffalo  the  last  four  years.  He  was 
bom  in  Chicago  in  1875  and  educated  at 
Yale  and  at  the  Buffalo  Law  School.  He 
began  to  practice  law  in  Buffalo  in  1898. 

LLOYD  R.  Morris  Is  a  graduate  of  Co- 
lumbia and  the  author  of  an  ad- 
mirable volume  on  Irish  literature,  "The 
Celtic  Dawn."  He  has  frequently  con- 
tributed to  The  Outlook  and  other 
periodicals.  From  Mr.  Morris's  record 
one  can  prove  both  that  a  writer  is  not 
necessarily  impractical  and  that  a  busi- 
ness man  is  not  necessarily  interested 
solely  in  dollar-chasing.  Mr.  Morris 
served  as  chief  of  the  trade  division  of 
the  United  States  Postal  Censorship  dur- 
ing the  war.  He  has  an  encyclopaedic 
knowledge  of  foreign  trade,  a  fact  which 
stands  him  in  good  stead  as  managing 
editor  of  the  "American  Exporter." 


The  Vapor 
Treatment 
for  Coughs 
and  ColcU 

Tbe  time  for  Vapo-Creeolene  \b  at  the  first  indica- 
tioD  of  a  cold  or  nore  throat,  which  are  so  ofteu 
tbe  wamfa«8  of  dangerous  complicatious. 

Simple  to  tiae:  you  juiit  light  the  little  lamp  tliat  vai>or- 
ixes  the  Crceoleiie  and  place  It  near  the  bed  at  night. 

The  aoothing  antiseptic  vapor  is  breatlied  all  night. 
makiujc  breathlnif  easy,  relieving  the  cough 
and  easing  the  sore  throat  and  congested  chest. 

Creaolene  is  recommended  for  Wbooplng 
CooiCb.  Spasmodio  Cronjp,  InflnenzH, 
Kronchltts.  Coiishs  and  Nasal  Catarrh. 
fm  Kannicidal  qmiUties  make  it  a  reliable  protection 
VboTtiieae  diseases  are  epidemic.  It  gives  great 
lelief  in  Asthma. 

Crcsolene  has  been  recommended  and  used  for  the  past 
43  years.  The  benefit  derived  from  It  is  unquestionable. 

SsU  W  inwO^  Sand  Ut  dstoiplivs  boeUst  31. 
-As  VAPO-CRESOLENE  CO. ,  C2  Cortlaadt  St.  New  York, 
•r  Lnbc-Kks  BMc..  Meatreal.  Csaada. 
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to  My  Life" 


"Then  he  told  me  about  a  re- 
markable booklet  on  this  very  sub- 
ject— a  booklet  which  had  shown 
/mn  the  fallacy  of  'enjoying  poor 
health.'  When  I  sent  for  a  copy,  I 
little  dreamed  how  much  it  would 
mean  to  me.  But  today,  I  honestly 
believe  that  following  the  sound  ad- 
vice contained  in  this  booklet,  *The 
Story  of  Paradise  Spring,*  I  have 
added  at  least  5  years  to  my  life !" 

The  person  speaking  the  above 
words  was  a  man  of  60,  who  had 
been  in  miserable  health  for  years. 
He  benefited  by  the  advice  of  a 
friend.  Perhaps  his  exi^erience  will 
mean  everything  in  the  world  to 
many  readers  of  this  page. 

If/i>//  have  any  of  the  specific 
ailments  listed  above — if  j^on  are 
finding  yourself  slipping  as  you  ad- 


vance in  years — if  j^ou  are  feeling 
well  today,  and  want  \,o preserve  that 
good  health,  don't  fail  to  write  for 
2ifrce  copy  of  this  booklet. 

It  outlines  in  clear,  understand- 
able language  the  exact,  scientific 
reasons  for  old  age  or  physical  de- 
terioration, and  shows  you  how  to 
offset  these  deteriorating  influences. 
It  describes  the  deix)siting  of  min- 
eral impurities  in  your  cellular  tissue 
and  joints — and  tells  you  how  to 
overcome  this.  It  covers  a  subject 
in  which  your  physician  should  also 
be  interested.  If  you  wish  us  to  send 
him  a  copy,  too,  give  us  his   name. 

Write  for  your  free  copy  of  "The 
Story  of  Paradise  Spring'*  today.  It 
will   point   out    the    sure    road    to 
better  health. 
Paradise  Spring  Co.,  Brunswick,  Me. 


fliem  for  piano  finishing  and  ^t  the  dear  tones  and 
full  richness  Ihat  coine  from  vjsrn^      v 

AVHITING-ADAMS         I 
BRUSHES  ^^     i 

Several  rfeneratioiis  of  mamifiiaurers  of  Fum^  m 
Ordamaraother  musical  mstrumentsli^  ■ 

with  best  results.    Guaranteed  in  every  respect  ■ 

Send  for  Illustrated  Literature  W 

JOHN  L.WHITIIIS.J.I.  ADAMS  CO.,Boston,U.S.A.       M 
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FINANCIAL    DEPARTMENT 


The  Financial  Department  is  prepared  to  famish  information  regarding  standard  investment  securities,  but  cannot 
undertake  to  advise  the  purchase  of  any  specific  security.  It  will  give  to  inquirers  facts  of  record  or  information 
resulting  from  expert  investigation,  and  a  nominal  charge  of  one  dollar  per  inquiry  will  be  made  for  this  special  service. 
All  letters  of  inquiry  should  be  addressed  to  The  Outlook  Financial  Department,  381  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 


THE    RAINY    DAY 


ACCORDING  to  Statistics  printed  by  "Dun's  Review"  there 
were  19,652  failures  in  the  United  States  in  the  year  1921. 
The  liabilities  of  these  concerns  totaled  $627,401,883.  In 
1920  there  were  8,881  failures  for  a  total  of  $295,121,805.  Every 
one  said  that  the  year  just  ended  was  a  bad  one  for  business, 
and  these  figures  certainly  furnish  the  proof  that  this  was  so. 
Out  of  every  hundred  concerns  in  business  1.02  failed,  the  high- 
est percentage  of  failures  since  1915.  All  sections  of  the  country- 
had  their  share  of  failures,  the  South  Atlantic,  South  Central, 
and  Central  Western  States  making  the  worst  records  as  com- 


pared with  the  year  previous,  while  the  best  showing  was  made 
by  the  Pacific  Coast,  where  the  percentage  of  increase  over 
1920  was  50.8  per  cent,  the  lowest  of  any  section. 

It  is  interesting  to  compare  the  banking  suspensions  with  the 
commercial  failures.  The  number  of  banking  defaults  reported 
for  1921  totaled  383,  an  increase  of  264  over  1920.  In  New 
England  there  were  1,702  commercial  failures  and  3  banking 
suspensions;  in  the  Central  Western  States  1,855  commercial 
failures  and  119  banking  suspensions.  In  the  Middle  Atlantic 
and  Central  Eastern   States,  where,  combined  with  New  Eng- 
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land,  most  of  the  banking  capital  of  the 
country  is  held,  there  were  few  banking 
defaults  and  the  losses  resulting  from 
them  were  comparatively  small.  All  of 
which  is  encouraging  and  is  another 
proof  of  the  strength  of  our  banking 
structure.  The  largest  number  of  bank- 
ing suspensions  occurred  in  those  sec- 
tions of  the  country  where  difficulty  was 
found  in  marketing  the  crops,  the  farm- 
ing districts  where  the  troubles  of  the 
farmers  affected  the  banks  which  serve 
them. 

For  the  past  ten  years  the  yearly 
average  of  failures  among  all  concerns 
doing  business  has  been  .86  of  one  per 
cent;  and  it  may  be  interesting  to  ex- 
amine briefly  some  of  the  reasons  why 
failures  occur,  what  are  the  causes  for 
what  Dun  calls  "commercial  mortality." 

Bad  luck  may  be  described  as  one  of 
them  and  bad  management  another,  al- 
though it  is  practically  impossible  In 
many  cases  to  distinguish  between  the 
two.  Of  course  a  business  may  be 
ruined  by  conditions  over  which  its 
managers  have  no  control,  as  many  busi- 
nesses in  Russia  were  ruined.  That  is 
bad  luck.  The  rapid  decline  in  the 
value  of  farm  products  without  a  corre- 
sponding decline  in  the  cost  of  other 
commodities  ruined  the  business  of 
many  a  farmer.  That  too  was  bad  luck. 
The  unsettled  state  of  trade  throughout 
the  world  has  brought  about  the  in- 
solvency of  numerous  businesses  in  re- 
cent months,  and  that  in  many  cases 
was  also  bad  luck.  And  conditions 
under  which  business  must  be  carried 
on  are  far  more  difficult  at  certain  times 
than  at  others.  Periodically  years  roll 
around  when  readjustments  must  be 
made,  and  if  a  business  has  not  pre- 
pared itself  to  withstand  the  shock  of 
them  it  is  liable  to  be  forced  into  bank- 
ruptcy. Such  a  year  was  1921,  the 
"rainy  day"  year  for  business,  when 
19,652  commercial  failures  were  re- 
corded. Every  business,  however,  should 
prepare  for  these  rainy  days. 

Every  one  knows  that  business  is 
largely  conducted  on  credit.  A  manu- 
facturer or  wholesaler  flinds  himself  In 
need  of  cash  to  purchase  machinery  or 
supplies,  and  he  goes  to  his  bank  and 
borrows  the  amount  of  cash  required  to 
finance  these  purchases.  Then  with  the 
aid  of  his  new  machinery  the  manufac- 
turer turns  out  more  work,  and  with  the 
proceeds  obtained  from  the  sale  of  these 
ser\'ices  pays  off  his  loan  at  the  bank; 
or  the  wholesaler  sells  the  goods  his 
loan  has  enabled  him  to  buy  and  liqui- 
dates his  loan  with  the  money  received 
in  this  way.  Suppose,  however,  after 
the  manufacturer  has  borrowed  money 
to  buy  new  machinery,  that  business  sud- 
denly slumps  and  he  cannot  get  work  to 
keep  his  machinery  busy.  Under  such 
circumstances  it  becomes  a  liability  in- 
stead of  an  asset.  It  must  be  paid  for, 
and  the  loan  at  the  bank  must  be  met 
when  it  falls  due.  Without  earnings 
there  is  no  cash,  and  unless  the  bank  is 
willing  or  able  to  extend  his  credit  the 
manufacturer  becomes  insolvent.  He 
cannot  pay  the  bank  and  he  cannot  pay 
his  other  creditors,  and  he  is  forced  into 


Currency  Inflation 
and  Public  Debts 

An  Historical  Sketch 

Ihis  timely  treatise  by  Edwin  R.  A. 
Seligman,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  McVickar  Pro- 
fessor of  Political  Economy,  Columbia 
University,  has  been  published  by  The 
Equitable  Trust  Company  of  New 
York,  with  a  prefatory  note  by  Presi- 
dent Alvin  W.  Krech. 

It  is  a  volume  of  unusual  interest  at  this 
time,  because  it  offers  a  clear  and  concise 
historical  background,  enabling  bankers, 
statesmen  and  business  men  better  to 
understand  the  present  economic  situa- 
tion with  its  perplex- 
ing problems  of  taxa- 
tion, price  fluctuation, 
currency  instability 
and  the  dislocation 
of  foreign  exchanges. 

A  limited  number  or 
copies  are  available  for 
distribution   upon   request. 


From  the  New  York 
Evening  Post  : 

''Both  Dr.  Seligrraan's 
paper  and  Mr.  Krech's 
comraent  are  a  construc- 
tive e£Port  to  throw  more 
light  on  present-day  con- 
ditions, and  both  are  a 
timely  and  valuable  con- 
tribution. Such  enlight- 
ened discussion  represents 
a  distinct  service  to  the 
community/* 
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FINANCIAL,  DEPARTMENT 
(Continued) 
vjankruptcy.  Suppose  the  wholesaler 
buys  a  large  stock  of  goods  and  shortly 
afterwards  prices  fall  and  he  cannot  sell 
them  for  what  they  cost  him.  He  bor- 
rowed money  to  buy  these  goods,  and 
then  finds  himself  loaded  with  a  stock 
of  merchandise  which  can  be  disposed 
of  only  at  a  loss,  and  this  loss  com- 
bined with  the  costs  of  doing  business 
places  him  in  a  position  where  he  can- 
not meet  his  obligations,  and  he  too 
fails. 

These  are  two  very  simple  examples 
of  some  of  the  reasons  for  commercial 
failures.  They  illustrate,  however,  the 
reasons  why  conservative  bankers  urge 
investors  to  buy  the  securities  of  only 
those  companies  which  are  in  a  position 
to  meet  such  conditions  when  they 
present  themselves.     A  company  should 


Are  You  An  bTertor?  KS;Sfi^'BSSS/T^S 

Outlook  has  lielped  Imiidreda  of  Outlook  readera  to  aolve 
iiitelligiently  their  particuliir  luveatmeut  problems.  Perhaps 
you  are  coiitemplotuis  a  ahif  tiue  of  vour  present  holdings 
or  have  fresh  f uuds  to  uiveat.  In  either  caseCwe  shall  be 
glad  to  give  you  specific  information  on  any  securities  in 
which  you  may  be  iutf  rested.  A  nominal  charge  of  one 
dollar  per  inquiry  will  be  made  for  this  special  service. 
TW  (MMk  fissKU  IMrtMrt.  TW  <Mttk.  381  FsvA  Afc.  N.  T.  C 


have  enough  cash  on  hand  for  any 
emergency  which  may  arise  in  connec- 
tion with  its  business;  if  not  cash,  it 
should  have  enough  "quick  assets" — 
that  is  merchandise^  securities,  com- 
mercial paper,  etc.,  which  can  be  readily 
converted  into  cash — for  such  a  purpose. 

A  company  should  not  have  too  many 
fixed  obligations — bonds,  for  instance, 
issued  in  such  volume  that  the  average 
earnings  are  only  barely  sufficient  to 
meet  the  interest,  which  must  be  paid. 
A  company  which  does  not  observe 
this  rule  is  in  a  position  similar  to 
that  of  a  man  who  has  a  big  mortgage 
on  his  house,  notes  outstanding  against 
him,  and  an  income  barely  sufficient  to 
cover  the  interest  he  must  pay.  to  make 
no  mention  of  paying  off  the  loans  when 
due.  He  is  continually  "in  the  hole" 
and  is  not  conducting  his  affairs  on  a. 
businesslike  basis. 

A  business  which  is  not  managed  con- 
servatively, which  over-extends  itself  in 
additions  to  its  irtant,  or  stocks  of  goods 
on  hand,  is  In  danger  when  the  rainy 
day  comes.  An  individual  who  spends 
more  than  he  is  justified  in  spending  is 
also  going  to  find  himself  in  difficulties 
when  the  day  of  reckoning  stares  him 
in  the  face.  In  other  words,  the  man- 
agement of  a  business  differs  very  little 
from  the  management  of  individual 
affairs.  The  principles  which  apply  to 
the  one  are  equally  applicable  to  the 
other. 

In  our  opinion,  the  seat  of  the  trouble 
is  in  the  majority  of  cases  the  failure 
of  the  business  or  of  the  individual  to 
take  the  rainy  day  into  account,  and 
prepare  for  it.  Many  businesses  were 
unprecedentedly  prosperous  during  the 
war;  demands  for  their  products  seemed 
to  be  limitless  and  profits  were  enormous. 
Easy  money  poured  into  their  treas- 
uries, and  the  management  lost  their 
heads  in  many  instances.  They  reasoned 
that  if  they  could  make  large  profits 
with  the  plant  and  equipment  they  had. 
why  would  it  not  be  possible  to  make 
profits  twice  as  large  if  their  plants 
were  doubled  in  size  and  they  were  pos- 
sessed of  twice  as  much  equipment. 
Why  not?  It  seemed  reasonable,  and 
they  immediately  set  to  work  to  in- 
crease their  facilities  so  that  their 
profits  would  be  increased  in  proportion. 
The  only  difficulty  was  that  these  com- 
panies failed  to  realize  that  the  condi- 
tions which  created  the  demand  for 
their  goods,  and  made  it  possible  for 
them  to  do  business  on  such  a  profitable 
basis,  were  only  temporary.  They  for- 
got that  the  time  was  surely  coming 
when,  instead  of  demanding  their  goods 
in  unlimited  quantities  and  being  will- 
ing to  pay  any  price  for  them,  the  world 
would  get  along  with  as  small  a  quan- 
tity as  possible  and  would  further  in- 
quire very  carefully  into  the  cost  before 
it  committed  itself  to  buy.  When  this 
time  came,  many  concerns  found  them- 
selves equipped  with  enormous  "plants 
for  whose  output  there  was  no  call  and 
great  stocks  of  raw  materials  for  which 
they  had  paid  high  prices  and  with 
which  there  was  nothing  to  do  because 
no  one  wanted  to  buy  the  finished  prod- 


ucts.  This  policy,  followed  by  many 
basinesses,  accounts  for  many  of  the 
19,652  failures  in  1921.  And  how  many 
thousand  individuals  were  affected  by 
these  19,652  failures  it  is  of  course  im- 
possible to  say.  How  many  other  Indi- 
viduals were  affected  by  the  decline  in 
value  of  the  securities  of  companies 
which  did  not  actually  fail  is  even  more 
impossible  to  state  with  any  degree  of 
accuracy.  Every  one  has  been  affected 
in  some  measure  by  the  business  depres- 
sion of  course,  but  it  is  safe  to  say  that 
those  who  knew  the  storm  was  coming 
and  prepared  for  it  were  the  ones  best 
able  to  weather  it. 

One  of  our  largest  corporations  gave 
an  excellent  demonstration  during  the 
past  few  years  of  the  reasons  why  it  is 
one  of  our  largest  corporations,  and  of 
how  a  business  should  be  conducted.  It 
made  enormous  profits,  like  many  of  the 
others,  but,  instead  of  spending  all  this 
money  or  investing  it  in  additions  to  its 
plant,  it  allocated  a  large  portion  of  it 
to  surplus,  until  now  its  surplus  account 
has  nearly  three  times  as  many  millions 
in  it  as  it  had  before.  Consequently  this 
corporation  is  in  a  stronger  position 
than  ever,  its  security  holders  are  better 
protected,  and  the  shareholders  really 
have  more  valuable  stoek  than  they  had 
previously,  even  if  it  does  not  pay  as 
large  dividends  as  during  the.  period  of 
prosperity. 

This  corporation  merely  kept  sight  of 
the  fact  that  its  unexampled  prosperity 
was  not  permanent.  It  therefore  saved 
a  large  part  of  its  profits  to  safeguard 
itself  against  the  hard  times  that  it 
realized  must  come  later.  In  other 
words,  it  prepared  for  the  rainy  day; 
and  if  all  businesses  and  all  individuals 
would  learn  the  simple  truth  that  it  is 
bad  policy  to  spend  all  they  earn  there 
would  be  fewer  rainy  days  for  all  of  us. 


QUESTIONS    AND    ANSWERS 

Q.  PIoa«e  adviiie  me  If  the  preferred  stock  of 
the  Standard  Oil  Company  of  New  Jersey  Is 
consi«lered  a  good  investment.  Is  this  issue 
callable?     What  dividend  does  It  pay? 

A.  Standard  Oil  of  New  Jersey  pre- 
ferred is  rated  a  high-grade  investment. 
Dividends  are  payable  at  the  rate  of  $7 
a  share  a  year.  It  is  callable  at  115  and 
dividends  on  any  quarterly  dividend 
date  three  years  after  date  of  issue. 

Q.  Will  you  tell  me  something  about  the  Clty 
of  Tokyo  5  per  cent  bonds,  due  10r»2?  Are  the.v 
considered   a  good   Investment? 

A.  There  are  outstanding  £5,175.000  of 
the  City  of  Tokyo  5s,  due  1952.  They 
are  a  first  charge  upon  the  annual  net 
revenues  of  the  electric  tramways  and 
electric  lighting  undertakings  of  the 
city '  and  a  general  charge  upon  other 
revenues  subject  to  the  charges  for  an 
underlying  loan  of  £1,500,000.  There  is 
a  cumulative  sinking  fund  of  1  per  cent 
a  year  by  annual  drawings  at  par  or 
purchase  below  par,  with  an  option  to 
the  city  to  accelerate  the  fund  at  any 
time  or  repay  the  whole  or  part  of  the 
loan  beginning  with  1922  on  six  months' 
notice.  The  bonds  are  rated  as  high- 
grade  investments. 
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Handy 

Investment  Record 

saves  unnecessary  trips  to  your  safe 
deposit  box  and  quickly  furnishes  com- 
plete information -^amounts,,  interest 
dates,  maturities,  prices,  taxable  status, 
etc,  of  your  investment  holdings. 

It  is  made  in  loose-leaf  iorm  so  that 
pages  may  be  added  as  required— the 
pocket  size  is  handy  and  compact. 

Included  is  a  bond  interest  table,  also 
a  chart  ol  information  on  all  issues  of 
Liberty  and  Victory  Bonds. 

o4sk  for  ''Loose  LeafStcurUy  Record'* 
or  mail  the  coupon 
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Is  Readily  Available 

when  you  use  the  convenient  . 
forms  provided  in  this  loose- 
leaf  booklet  for  recording  pur- 
chases and  sales  ol  securities, 
income  derived,  tax  provisions, 
etc 
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The  Wolcott 

Fifth  Avenue  and  Thiny-Firsi  Street 
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25  January 

BY  THE   WAY 

PERHAPS  it  was  not  "Marse  Henry" 
who  wrote  the  following  paragraph 
printed  a  few  weeks  ago  in  the  Louis- 
ville "Courier-Journal,"  but  at  least  it 
must  have  been  a  writer  trained  in  his 
school:  "A  'prominent  author'  is  the 
novelist  who  wrote  this  year's  best- 
seller. An  obscure  writer  is  the  novelist 
who  wrote  last  year's  best-seller." 


From  an  unexpected  source  comes 
this  recommendation  that  the  railways 
should  observe  Sunday  as  a  day  of  rest. 
It  is  signed  ''Assistant  Superintendent" 
and  appears  In  the  "Railway  Age:"  "I 
know  that  many  old-time  railroad  men 
will  not  agree  with  me,"  the  writer  says, 
"that  it  is  practical  to  operate  a  rail- 
road on  an  eight-hour  basis  and  without 
Sunday  work.  But  I  claim  that  such  a 
thing  is  possible  and  that  the  railroads 
of  this  country  would  save  millions  each 
year  if  they  would  come  to  an  eight- 
hour  day  six  days  a  week,  from  the 
president  to  the  section  laborer.  I  was 
yardmaster  on  one  of  the  lines  [during 
the  war]  which  practically  tied  up  from 
seven  o'clock  Sunday  morning  until 
midnight.  By  Monday  night  we  were 
just  about  as  far  ahead  as  if  we  had 
worked  every  engine  in  the  terminal  on 
Sunday." 

The  "Personal"  column  of  the  London 
"Times"  recently  printed  these  peculiar 
"wants:" 

Society  Gossip  wanted  by  high- 
class  weekly  paper.  Gossip  must  be 
good-natured,  accurate,  and  by  one 
who  i.s  actually  in  Society,  not  a  pro- 

fossional    journalist.      Address    , 

Times. 

Live  Snakes  (Cobra  di  Capello  and 
Exchies  Coronata)  urgently  needed 
for  the  preparation  of  Anti-Tubercu- 
losis Serum.  Officers  of  I.  M.  S.  spe- 
cially   appealed     to.       Address    , 

Times. 


Referring  to  a  passage  in  "Silhou- 
Bttes."  by  Dr.  Lyman  Abbott,  a  sub- 
scriber says  that  he  personally  saw 
Barnum's  famous  "whale"  In  the  base- 
ment of  the  old  Museum  at  Ann  Street 
ind  Broadway,  New  York  City,  but  at 
:he  time  he  was  not  old  enough  to  per- 
ceive that  a  whale  could  not  have  been 
wrought  through  a  door  only  two  and  a 
lalf  feet  wide.  "Barnum  and  I,"  our 
correspondent  continues,  "had  a  table 
;ogether  one  winter  at  the  Sturtevant 
Bouse.  I  asked  him  about  the  whale. 
He  told  me  that  it  was  made  of  rubber." 


When  an  oil  well  "comes  in"  after  the 
final  drilling,  Mrs.  Clare  Sheridan  says 
in  describing  a  visit  to  Mexico  in  the 
"Metropolitan,"  the  drillers  first  let  the 
well  "clean  herself  out,"  which  it  does 
with  a  roar  and  rush  of  gas  that  some- 
times throws  the  drilling  tools  out  of 
the  hole.  "The  gas  is  very  inflammable, 
and  not  even  an  automobile  is  allowed 
to  pass  within  a  radius  of  300  meters 
during  the  incoming  of  a  well.  When 
the  big  fire  was  raging  in  Amatlan,  the 
only  method  of  closing  the  well  was  to 
tunnel  to  the  casing  that  Incloses  it  and 
iCoittinucd  on  page  160) 


1922 

Tours  and  Travel 


36  oM  world  cities  on  a 

Gates  Tour  that  takes  you 

to  Oberammer|[aii 


the  PMsion  Play— afterwards  there  come 
diys  iu  Swttzerlaud  and  almost  two  whole 
«ceks  in  Italy.    In  all  96  old  world  dtiee 
«iH  be  Tiaited.    Optional  dates  of  return  and 
extetisions  may  be  arranged. 

Gates  European  Tours 
$395  up 

Corering:  Steamship  and  Hotel  accommoda- 
tious  as  well  as  all  ordinary  sightseeing  ex- 
poiMR.  Gates  Tours,  founded  in  1882,  have 
a  character  that  makes  them  pleasant  and 
congenial. 

G«t  the  Gates  Complete  Tour  Booklet.  Tours 
from  f3»5  upwards.  Write  direct  or  apply  to 
Raymond  &  Whitoomb  Co.,  GenU  Agents,  m 
N«w  York,  Boston,  Chicago.  Philadelphia. 
Detroit,  and  Toledo.  Ask  for  Booklet  -A-IS.'* 
All  Oates  Tour*  tcithout 

exiia  coit  include  ParfJt^  the  Argoime  and 
the  other  American  Battlefields 

GATES  TOURS— FoanJecf  1892 

"  World  Travel  at  Reasonable  Cost " 
22SFilkAfcne.  New  York.      Usdss    Psrit-R— c 


EUROPE 

AND 

THE  PASSION  PUY 

Parties  saUing  in  April,  May,  June  and  July. 

Comprehensive  itineranes,  moderate  prices. 

Send  for  Booklet  A-IO. 

BENNETTS  TRAVEL  BUREAU 

SMFiflkAve.  New  York  City 


EGYPT  AND 
PALESTINE 

Sailing  March  4,  1922 
H.  W.  DUNNING 

Little  Bldg.  Boston,  Mass. 


The  European  Summer  School 

offers  for  1922 

Hfty  Scholarships 

of  .S200  each 
in  connection  with  its 

Study  Courses  in  Europe 

M^ta:  BUREAU  OF  UNIYERSITY  TRAVEL 

15  Boyd  St^  Newton,  Mau. 
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Tours  and  Travel 


Conducted  Tours  to 

SICILY,  GREECE 

and 

SPAIN 

Stiiling  March  4,  April  6  and  12 
OUR         Scholarly  leaders 
TOURS      Interpretive  talks 
hax>€         Leisurely  itineraries 
For  defalk  write 

BUREAU  OF  UNIVERSITY  TRAVEL 

IS  Boyd  Street,  Newton,  M«m. 


Europe  Beckons 

British  leles,  Switzerland,  Paaaion  Play, 

Tyrol,  Italian  Lakes,  France. 

THE  BEST  MODERATE  PRICED  TOURS 

Wa?Il  TOURS  ^'SSSJS 

821  Centre  St.,  Boston  30,  Mass. 


EUROPEAN  TOURS 


S6S0 


.  ard  including  Paaaion  Play 
Best  Hotek  only 

Penoually  conducted ;  established  twenty 
years.  Special  rates  to  organizers  of  par- 
ties. A  ccommodationa  limited.  Book  now. 


E.  D.  QUICK.  488  HmMbI  Ai«.,  BrMkK  N.  Y. 


EUROPEAN  TOURS 

Popular  Roates:  Abandant  Sightseeing: 
Pir^ Class  Hotels:  Skilled  Interpretotion  of 
Enrofiean  Art,  History,  Literature,  Music; 
Travel  Schools  for  Intensive  Language  Study. 

INTERCOLLEGIATE  TOURS 
45-A  Franklin  St..  Boston,  Mass. 


EGYPT,   PALESTINE- 

Ball  March  8 

Madura,  Gibraltar,  Aloirrs,   Monaco, 

Naplrs,  Cairo,  Thr  Nilr,  Jerusalem, 

constamtinople,  athens. 

EUROPE  1922 

Italy,   Switzerland,    France,    Belgium, 

Holland,  England,  The  Passion  Play. 

Limited  parties  enrolling  noir. 

TEMPLE  TOURS  ^HSlTXt? 


THE  beauty,  fascination,  and  mys- 
tery of  the  Orient  lures  visitors 
from  all  over  the  vorld  to 

JAPAN 

Tlie  quaintest  and  most  interesting  of  all 
countries.  Come  while  the  old  age  ciistpms 
prevail.    Write,  lueiitioniug   "Outlook"   to 

JAPAN  HOTEL  ASSOCIATION 

Care  TraflQc  Dept. 

IMPERIAL  GOVERNMENT  RAILWAYS 

TOKYO 

(or  full  information 

lUtts  for  s  mcb  rMoi  wilkat  kib  aod  vrilb  3  aeab. 

$5-6  ■  odes  m4  paprfir  ressrtt.  $4-5  is  Ibe  csHlrf 


EUROPE  1922 

Organize   a   party  and 
travel  without  expense. 

BEACON  TOURS 

Little  Bldg.  Boston,  Mats. 


FREE  TRIP  TO  EUROPE  ^"^ 

an  organizer  of  a  small  party.  Rstablished  190(1. 
Babcock's  Tours,  13  Ualsey  St.,  Brooklyn. 


Mills  College  Summer  School  of  Travel 

EuroiM  and  the  Eastern  Mediterranean. 
May  19  to  Aug.  15.  Three  separate  tour^ 
excellent  programmes,  with  leadership  and 
personnel  especially  attractive  to  those  who 
appreciate  the  friendliness  of  culture. 

Box  53,  Mills  College,  California. 


Hotels  and  Resorts 


CONNECTICUT 


117  •  J-.    I,..,*  NEW  MILFORD, 

Wayside  Inn  utcUi«M.co.,co«i. 

Tlie  foothills  of  the  Berkshires.  A  restful 
place  for  tired  people.  Good  food  and  a  com- 
fortable home.  2  hours  from  New  York. 
Booklet  A.    Mrs.  J.  E.  CASTLE,  Proprietor. 


MASSACHUSETTS 

THE  WELDON  HOTEL 

GREENFIELD,  MASS. 
offei-s  special  winter  rates  for  rooms,  and  will 
serve  at  a  moderate  price  a  Club  Breakfast, 
Si)ecial  Noonday  Luncheon,  and  Evening 
Dinner.  A  aeries  of  weekly  musicales  and 
monthly  dances  given  for  the  pleasure  of  our 
guests.  For  f  urtherjiarticulars  anply  to 
'   iTawT  T  wo^  Manj 


J.  tTseller. 


uager. 


RockRidgeHaO 

WELLESLEY  HILLS,   MASS.  (EjJ 

Fine  location.  Hot  and  cold  running  water  in 
nearly  all  bedrooms.  Private  baths.  Sun-room. 
Our  Ubie  a  specialty.   Terms  moderate.  Tel. 


Hotels  and  Resorts 

FLORIDA 


Is  full  of  surprises.  The  gorgeous  Win- 
ter climate  and  brilliant  coloring  is  a 
perpetual  surprise,  even  to  the  visitor  oj 
many  years*  standing.  The,  mingling  of 
ancient  historical  landmarks  with  the 
finest  specimens  of  modem,  architecture 
is  another.  Greatest  of  all  is  thefamoua 
Long  Key  Viaduct,  which  stretches 
across  the  sea  for  two  miles  a«d  a,  half* 
and  connects  Long  Key  withjtey  West. 

PTtry  Oiitdocr  Sinntnertime  Attraction 

St.  Angiutiae . . .  Alcazar  and  Ponce  de  Leoo 

Onioail-OB.tlie.Halifaz Onsond 

Palm  Beadi. .  Royal  Poindana  aad  Breakers 

MisHii RoyalPalia 

Key  West Cssa  Manaa 

LoBf  Key Long  Key  Rskbg  Ca«p 

Na8saii,Bakaaus.  ColomJft Royal Victona 
All  Hotels  no'.v  ofen  en  the  American  Plan 
Through  Pullman  trains  from  New  York 
direct  to  all  East  Coast  resorts,  mcludhig 
Key  West  for  Havana;  and  from  other 
sections -through  Pullmans,  to,  Jackson- 
ville make  close  connections  with  rtaior  , 
car  &  Sleeping  car  trains  on  F.  E.C.Ry. 
Thru  Sleeper,  Boston  &  Miami,  daily. 
EAST  COAST  OF  FLORIDA  (Fhgier  StUcb) 
■•«  Ttrk  tIliM:  141  rrfth  Ivmwt 
PhMMt-Ha«Ma  Ss.  KM  m4  azil  ^ 
tU  totattnt.  na.  4 


Hotels  and  Resorts 


NORTH   CAROLINA 


MARGO  TERRACE 


Health  Resorts 


Sanford     Hall,    est.   1841 

Private  Hospital 
For  Mental  and  Nervous  Diseases 

Comfortable,  homelike  sorronnd- 
ings;  modem  methods  oC  treatment; 
competent  nnrses.  15  acres  of  lawn, 
park,  flower  and  vegetable  gardens. 
Food  the  best.    Write  for  booklet, 

Sanford  Hall  Flushing  New  York 


SL  George's,  SulheHand  ^^  Horida 

A  Southern  plantation,  with  all  modem  con- 
veniences ;  located  in  a  pine-forest,  in  the  best 
part  of  Florida's  justly  famous  climate ;  re- 
freshing, restful;  fine  Southern  table;  own 
dairy  and  garden ;  outdoor  life  and  recreation 
in  the  warm  sunshine :  an  ideal  place  to  spend 
the  winter,  especially  for  convalescents. 
Terms,  very  reasonable.    Write  for  leaflet. 


NEW   YORK   CITY 


BOIEL  JUDSON  ""l^i^^l^r 

adjoining  Jiidson  Memorial  Church.  Uooms 
with  and  without  bath.  Rates  $3.50  per  day, 
including  meals.  Special  rates  for  two  weeks 
or  more.  Location  very  central.  Convenient 
to  all  elevated  and  street  car  lines. 


TheMargaretLouisa 

of  the  T.  W.  C.  A. 

14  East  16th  St^  New  York  City 

A  homelike  hotel  for  self-supporting 
women.  Rates,  $1.00  to  $1.50  per  day.  Send 
for  circular. 


The  Bethesda  whit.  pi»i.... 

A  private  sanitarium  for  invalids  and  aged 
who  need  care.  Ideal  surronndinn.  Address 
for  terms  Alice  Gates  Dugbee,  M.I>.  Tbl.  24L 


LINDEN  I  ^  ^^^  i^«  f*'  skk 

"*^*^*^i.         Pe«4et0GetWea 

■^*-  'An  histitutiondevoted  to 


the  personal  study  and  specialised  treat- 
ment of  the  invalid.  Masrage,  Electricity, 
Hydrotherapy      Apply  for  circular  to 
Robert  lifpingott  w altbb.  M.D. 
(late  of  The  Walter  Sanitarium) 


Country  Board 


WANTFri  Country  board 
▼▼  iT^i^  A  JEua.^  and  room,  by  pro- 
fessional woman,  for  few  weeks'  rest ;  cannot 
afford  high  suburban  prices.  6,239,  Outlook. 


BOARD  for  one  or  two  persons  in  an  ex- 
ceptionally pleasant  bouse  in  the  country, 
near  Wilton,  Conn.  Every  convenience, 
hot-water  heating,  electric  lights,  bathrooms, 
telephone.  Special  attention  paid  to  diet. 
Fresh  eggs,  poultry  and  milk  from  the  term. 
References  exchanged.    6,211,  Outlook. 


Hotel  Webster 

(Near  5tli  Avenue) 

40  West  45th  Street 
NEW  YORK 

Directly  in  the  fasliionable  club  and  shop- 
ping section.  Within  five  minutes'  walk  to 
all  principal  theaters.  A  high-class  hotel 
patronized  by  those  desiring  the  best  accom- 
modations at  moderate  cost. 
Kates  and  map  gla*lly  sent  upon  request. 
JOHN  P.  TOLSON.  Prop. 


Hotel  Le  Marquis 

12  East  31st  Street 
New  York 

Combines  every  convenience  and  home 
comfort,  and  commends  itself  to  people  of 
refinement  wishing  to  live  on  American  Plan 
and  be  within  easy  reach  of  social  and  dra- 
matic centers. 

Rates  with  Illustrated  Booklet  gladly  sent 
upon  request.  KNOTT  Management. 


Apartments 


WANTED  ^""HS^&SSJST'"** 

from  early  February  until  June,  between  ddth 
uid  90th  Sts.,  5th  and  Lexington  Aves.  Must 
have  three  master's  rooms,  sunny  exposure. 
Must  be  reasonable,  and  absolutely  fir^  class. 
Tenants  are  most  desirable,  beingtwo  ladies. 
Best  of  references  can  be  given.  6i231,Outk>ok. 


Wanted,  for  4  or  5  months,  by  responsible 
couple  from  suburbs,  small  homeuke  fur* 
nlshed  apartment  located  below  60th  St..  N.  T. 
Reasonable.  Refs.  excliauged.  6,213,  Outlook. 


Hotel   Leonori    MadUon^  Ave. 

Comer  apt.,  4  rooms,  2  baths ;  present  tenant's 
furnishings ;  3  montlis  or  more  from  Feb.  1. 


Real  Estate 


FLORIDA 


Hotel  Hargrave 

Weat  72(1  St..  tliron«rh 
to  7l8t  St.,  New  York 

3IH)  rooms,  eacli  with  bath.  Absolutely 
fireproof.  One  block  to  72d  St.  en- 
trance of  Central  Park.  Comfort  and 
refiueineut  combined  with  moderate 
rates.    Send  for  illusti-ated  booklet  J. 


IN   FLORIDA 

I  am  offering  for  sale  the  following  property : 
2K  acresm  grove,  facing  Indian  River,  at 
Merritt,  on  Merritt  Island,  opposite  Cocoa, 
near  new  casino,  with  8-room  two-story  biin- 
ealow,  also  3-room  bungalow,  both  completely 
and  newly  furnished,  modem  improvements, 
gai-age,  dock,  boathouse,  $12,000.  . 

Also  new  white  bnck  store,  two  stones, 
both  rented,  with  adjoining  tot  facing  Indian 
River,  with  riparian  rights,  at  Cocoa,  oppo- 
site best  hotel,  for  low  price  off2p,000. 

Five-room  cottage,  bath,  facbig  Indian 
River,  at  Rockledge, for $7,000. furalshedand 
reuteA.        BLAIR,  Cocoa,  Fla.,  Box  **  M." 


For  Sale.  2  furnished  cottages. 
•         water,    plumb- 
porches.    Plenty 


IHqij^n  with  '"nmni"*K   "water,    eium>- 


ingt 


DUtav  oy'fruTt:'  &lt'  water    fishing. 
River  Moderate  prices.  6,219,  Outlook. 


NEW    HAMPSHIRE 
To  Lease  for  Boys'  or  Girk'  Camp  yj^ 

farm  bordering  on  Lake  Winnepesaukec.N. 
H.,  with  large  hoj 


farm  bordering  on  Lake  Wmnepesaukee,  J 

H.,  with  large  house  »nd  necessary  outbuild- 

iugs.  Write  Fred  A.  Young,  Laconia,  N.  b. 


Digitized  by 


Google 
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BY  THE  WAY 
(Continued) 
fnsert  a  valve  so  as  to  shut  off  the  sup- 
ply of  oil  that  was  feeding  the  flame. 
This  was  accomplished  by  one  man, 
who,  by  'means  of  an  asbestos  suit»  cut 
the  tunnel,  successfully  accomplishing 
the  greater  part  of  the  work  himself, 
while  the  oil  companies  had,  it  is  said, 
five  thousand  men  at  work  to  prevent 
the  spreading  of  the  fire." 

William  M.  Evarts,  declares  Chauncey 
M.  Depew  in  "Scribner's,"  was  the  wit- 
tiest man  he  ever  met.  An  example  of 
the  famous  lawyer's  wit  given  by  Mr. 
Depew  is  the  following:  Evarts  was 
very  proud  of  his  farm  In  Vermont. 
Among  his  treasures  there  was  a  drove 
of  prize  pigs.  He  sent  Chief  Justice 
Waite  a  copy  of  his  eulogy  on  Waiters 
predecessor,  Salmon  P.  Chase,  and  at 
the  same  time  a  choice  ham.  saying  in 
his  letter,  "My  dear  Chief  Justice,  I  send 
you  to-day  one  of  my  prize  hams  and 
also  my  eulogy  on  Chief  Justice  Chase, 
both  the  products  of  my  pen." 

"What  is  the  marking  on  the  side  of 
a  steamer  that  looks  like  the  sign  on  the 
end  of  a  Uneeda  biscuit  carton?"  is  a 
question  asked  in  a  nautical  magazine. 

The  answer  is: 

"That  is  the  PlimsoU  mark,  or  sailor's 
safeguard,  originated  by  Samuel  Plim- 


THE    OUTLOOK 

soil  of  Bristol,  England,  and  adopted  by 
Act  of  Parliament  to  protect  insurance 
companies  from  dishonest  shippers  who 
criminally  over-loaded  unseaworthy 
ships,  over-insured  them  and  then  sent 
them  out  to  their  doom  in  the  seas. 
Even  though  sailors  have  signed  articles 
they  cannot  be  compelled  to  sail  on  a 
ship  loaded  deeper  than  this  mark.  Its 
position  is  mathematically  accurate,  be- 
ing figured  on  the  form,  displacement 
and  cargo-carrying  capacity  of  the  ship. 
It  has  been  adopted  by  all  countries." 


From  the  "Telephone  Review:"  First 
Operator — "Has  Marjorie  any  education 
along  musical  lines?"  Second  Opera- 
tor— "I  should  say  so!  Name  any  rec- 
ord and  she  can  tell  you  what's  on  the 
other  side." 


"How  about  the  new  heaves  medicine 
you  tried?"  asks  Farmer  No.  1  in  "Farm 
Life." 

"Well,  you  know  that  feller  said  it 
cured  by  get  tin*  at  the  cause,"  answers 
No.  2. 

"Yep,  I  remember." 

"I  figured  it  out  since  that  he  was 
right.  Breathin'  is  the  cause  of  heaves 
— that  is,  it's  only  when  a  horse 
breathes  that  he  heaves." 

"I  getcha." 

"Well,  two  doses  o'  that  stuff  plumb 
cured  my  horse  of  breathin*." 


A  daily  flood  of  inquiries 

at  a  cost  of  only  7  cents  each 

m  response  to  a  small 

classified  advertisement  in  The  Ontkiok 

Compare  tlie  following  actual  cost 
to  a  certain  mail-order  house  of  in- 
auiries  to  advertisements  in  four  of 
the  leading  American  weeklies  : 

The  Oudook  .  .  $  .07 
LesHe's  ....  .72 
The  Independent  .80 
Literary  Digest  -  1.88 

If  you  manufacture  or  sell  some  useful 
article  that  may  be  sold  through  the 
mail,  you  too  may  find  your  most  re- 
sponsive and  economical  outlet  through 
The  Outlook. 

The  advertising  rate  in  this  section  is 
only  ten  cents  per  word.  Why  not 
employ  this  valuable  metlio<l  of  locat- 
ing more  buyers  of  your  goods  ? 

The  Outlook  Compuij 
381  Fourtii  Ayenue  New  York  Qty 


Real  Estate 


NEW    YORK 


FOR  SALE  $3,500 

Tw»  sioall  houaes  over  oae  hundred  years 
old.  Due  kuovru  «s  **  The  BlushioK  Bunuv 
Iiiii,"  conUlniuff  living-room  and  tcro  bed- 
rooms each  having  firire  open  fireplace, 
kitchen  bedroom*  kitchen  and  cellar. 
Other  hoose  contains  living-room  irith  larse 
fl  replace,  two  bedrooms,  attractive ,  north- 
light  studio  and  two  bedrooms  in  attJc,  bail, 
kitchenette  and  cellar.  Good  soii  for  garden, 
beautiful  country,  two  miles  from  Uopewell 
Junction,  Dutcliees  Co.,  N.  Y.,  and^ttxteen 
miieafrom  Poughkeepsie  ,N.Y.  e,22a.  Ontk)ok. 

I11«»«>»a1^«  ««•««  For  Sale,  a  lot  for 
flfiitCSDUrX  residence,  near  lake. 
Oitv  improvements.  Correspoudeuce  invited. 
Mrs.  A.  H.  RICK£T30N.  liTBrhikerhofr 8t. 


118- Acre  Farm  ^Wltti  10  Cowrs 

Kumiture.  etc.,  included ;  good  house, 410-ft. 
barn.  AIIJ2,50ajgart  cash.  (^^34  FreeCa^^ 
logue.  STROUT  FARM  AGlCNCr.  15t»  BM 
Nassau  St.,  New  York  City. 


VERMONT 


Te  reot^^'Anleboigiis,'' Weedstock^TL 

(Genuine  oki  bouse,  refurnished,  retttted.  but 
atmosphere  retahied.  PireptaM^es,  brook^sleep- 
,  two  bathroo  ms,  garage :  picturesque. 
Ling  the  Ottaq  uecheelUver.  Apply  to 
BJiklEn,  lie  llswhiy  St,  Bsstsa,  JMi. 


iug  tent,  two  bathroo  ms, 
overtookli  ^"    "'' 
Dr.LG. 


BUSIIJESS  OPPORTUIilTIES 

COOKING  for  PROFIT.  Earn  handsome 
income;  home  cooked  food,  catering,  tea 
room,  etc  Correspondence  course.  Aui. 
8cliool  Home  Fx;onomic».  Cliicago. 

EDUCJ^TIOIIAL  INVEIiTION 

ARITHMETIC  AND  FUN.  Do  you  want 
your  chlkl  to  learn  arithmetic  eztraordl- 
iiarily  fast?  A  wonderftU  uivention  geU 
hhn  throoidi  in  one-toitrth  the  usual  time. 
Equally^nKable  for  8k>w  or  brilliant  ohil- 
drpu.  Chiklreo  wild  about  it.  Send  $1 
for  DRILL-TEST.  Tell  chikl's  age  and 
grade.  Money  back  if  not  satisfied.  Agents 
ji^uted.  Educational  Device  Co.,  527  West 
125th  St.,  New  York. 


EMPLOYiJENT  AGENCIES 


WANTRD-Competeut  teadiers  for  public 
and  pri  vate  scliools.  Calls  coming  every  day . 
Send  for  circulars.  A  Ibany  Teachers'  Agency t 
Albany.  N.  T. 


FOR    THE    HOME 

LADIES,  buy  presto  ctoths.  Cleans  and 
polishes  silver,  nickel,  ahimfaium,  etc.  Ouar- 
auteed  not  to  scratch.  Sample  lOo.  Regular 
siM.  sixteen  timee  Isrger,  40c  Harry  F. 
Inglis,  arees  Island,  N.T. 


GAMES    AND 
ENTERTAINMENTS 

PLAV8.  musical  comedies  and  revues, 
mhistrel  choruses,  blackface  skits,  vaude- 
ville acts,  mouologs,  dfailogs,  reciUtions, 
entertainments,  musical  readings,  stage 
handbooks,  make-up  goods.  Big  caUlog  free. 
T.  8.  Deuisou  <K  Co.,m  So.  Wabash,  Dept. 74, 
Chicago. 


GREETING  CARDS 

^HAND  COLORED  CARDS  FOR  ALL 
OCC  A8I  ON  S.  Unusual  and  artistic  designs. 
Valenthies  15c.  Assortment  for  birthdays, 
ten  for  «!.,  Sunbeam  Gift  Shop,  FltzwUUam 
Depot.  N.  H. 


ROOMS    TO    RENT 


LAKEWOOD-Pleasaut  rooms,  centrally 
kKated,  to  rent,  reasonably.  »11,  Outk>ok. 


STATIONERY 


UNUSUALLY  desirable  stationery  for  any 
type  of  correspondence.     2U0  sheets  high 


grade  note  paper  and  lMenvek>pesi)rinted 
with  your  name  and  address  pMJtpaid  fl.SO. 
SarnplM  on  request.    Lewis,  28l  Second  Ave., 


Troy,  N.  Y. 


HELP     WANTED         _ 

Butlnesa  Sttaatlons 

WANTED-Cultured  woman,  with  expert- 
enoe  to  take  ^charge  of  the  housekeepfaig 
department  of  a  music  school  settlement. 
Correspondence  hivited  with  an  executive 
personality  who  tikes  socUl  contact  as  well 
as  domestic  atmosphere.    896,  Outlook. 

WANTED,  a  matron  in  an  oral  school  for 
the  deaf.  884,  Ontlook. 

ConipanioBs  and  Domestic  Helper* 

WANTED— Housekeeper.  One  able  to- 
supervise  a  home  employing  several  maids. 
aiM,  OutkMk. 

POSITION  as  assistant  to  tady  superintend- 
ent of  children's  home  under  care  <m  A  merican 
Board.  Applicant  shoukl  be  refined  woman 
of  mature  years,  capable  hoosekeeper,  friend 
of  children,  modersie^ducation,  and  assured 
ChriitUn  character.    Apply  9ul,  OutkMk. 

WANTED->Nurse  foi' child  age  three.  No 
other  children.  Congenial  surroundings. 
University  town  central  New  York  State. 
Cheerful  disposltioii,  good  health  essential. 
Permanent  position,  good  wages  assured. 
Write,  stating  age,  experience,  wages  desired. 
915,  Onttook. 

Teachers  and   Governesses 

UNDERSTUDY  FOR  MOTHER-NUR- 
8ERY  00VERNES8,C01IPANI0N  NURSE 
for  entire  charge  girl  of  six  and  boys  of  eleven 
and  fourteen,  all  in  schooL  Give  references 
and  full  particufairs.    996,  Outlook. 

YOUNO  woman  of  refinement  to  manage 
children  in  Protestant  family.  No  houseworks 
Address  Mrs.  W.  O.  Badger,  99  Argyle  Road, 
Brooklyn.  Telephone  FfaUbush  904. 


SITUATIONS    WANTED 

Bosiness  Sitoatlons 

YOUNO  university  graduate,  male,  short- 
hand and  typewriting,  has  studied  French 
and  Spani^  abroad,  wishes  to  connect  with 
tourist  agency  or  position  as  secretary  or 
tutor.  Excellent  references.  865,  Outlook. 

SECRETARY  to  woman.  College  graduate, 
stenographer,  bookkeeper,  shopper.  Seven 
years^  experience.  Exceiitional  references. 
Part  or  whole  time.    8»v,  Outlook. 

YOUNO  woman,  college  graduate,  knowl- 
edge of  shorthand  and  tyiien-ritiug.  Kx]ieri- 
enoed.  916,  Outlook. 

SECRETARY,  hosniul  graduat<%  now  in 
doctor's  ofltce.chanRiug  position.  Knowledge 
common  essentials :  adaptable ;  good  condi- 
tions.   909,  Outlook. 

Companions  and  Domestic  Helpers 

WANTED,  by  an  experienced  woman  of 
ability  and  pleasant  personality,  a  position  as 
housemother,  housekeeper,  or  other  execu* 
tive  position  in  summer  camp  for  girls  or 
boys  for  season  of  1932.  Ratisractory  refer- 
ences upon  request.    Address  8:0,  Outlook. 

M.ANAOINO  companion  or  secretary  to 
ekierly  couple  or  lady  living  alone  where 
refinement,  education,  responsibility,  apni-e- 
dated.  Mitchell,  118  Montague  St.,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y. 

WOMAN,  refined,  educated,  middle-ac^d, 
reliable,  Protestant,  seeks  position  as  chain 
eron,  companion,  caretaker  of  aged  couple,  or 
housemother.  886.  Outtook. 

YOUNG  man,  25,  pianist,  speaks  French 
and  German,  desires  position  after  April  JM  as 
traveling  or  home  companion  or  tutor.  Ref- 
erences.   904,  Outlook. 

YOUNG  American  woman,  exiwnenoed, 
educated,  desires  position  going  to  Havana. 
Nurse  to  chiklreu  or  invalid ;  companion ; 
secretary.  9U8,  Outlook. 

LADY  with  several  years'  experience  in 
her  own  and  other  homes,  wishes  work  as 
companion-housekeeper  in  large  or  small 
household.  Is  efficient,  senrible,  adaptable, 
companionable,  unencumbered,  and  will  go 
anywhere.    893,  Outlook. 

FRENCH  woman,  ProtesUnt,  with  long 
experience  as  teacher  in  American  girlr 
school,  wishes  to  chaperon  one  or  two  girls, 
or  to  conduct  family  to  France  next  sum- 
mer. Bipecially  attractive  trips  pkmned  for 
Brittany  and  Auvergne.  Answer,  ^.Outlook. 

MANAGING  honaekeeper,  companion,  sec- 
retary, chaperon -Position  desired  by  woman, 
adaptsble,  cultured,  energetic.  Capable  of 
meeting  any  exigency.  Bcr  "  ^  ■ 
Refined  and  ooni 
UaL  902,  Outlook? 

CAPABLE,  educated  woman,  experienced 
UB  European  travel,  desires  position  as  travel- 
mg  companion  for  the  summer.  Highest  ref- 
erences. Address  90S,  Outkx>k. 
,  WANTED,  by  capable,  educated 
day  time  poaition  in  New  York  City 


Mr  exigency,   ^cellent  sliopper. 
nd  congenial  environment  essen- 


woman. 


keeper; 
student. 


-.    Is  musical,  literary,  fitted 

executive  secretary  or  hostess  house- 
or  would  chapenm  young  lady 
References  excellent.  907,  Outlook. 

igiti: 


SITUATIONS   WANTED 


Companions  and  Domestk  Helperfi 

NURSE,  refined,  for  semi-hivalid  or  ekierly 
person  going  to  California ;  South ;  traveling. 
References.    889,Outk)ok. 

QUIET,  refined- ymmg  womsu  would  like  a 
position  as  child's  niune  or  mother's  helper. 
Experienced.    891,  OutkM>k. 

SECRETARY-teacher,  eight  y«irs*  private 
school,  will  act  as  secretary,  compamon.  or 
governess.  Will  travel.  Available  now.  913. 
Outlook. 

TRAVELING  COMPANION.  Position 
wanted  as  traveling  companion  for  hwly  for 
summer  months  in  Europe,  by  capable,  amia- 
ble, and  intelligent  lady  accustomed  to  m  ork 
as  companion  and  secretary.  Can  drive  rar. 
Best  of  references.  References  required.  914. 
Outlook. 

WANTED,  by  woman  of  refiitement.  posi- 
tion as  housekeeper;  exiierienced  in  care  of 
chiklreu.  910,  Outlook. 

Teachers   and   Govemeit»es 

INTELLIGENT  young  woman,  college 
graduate,  exjierienced  in  csre  of  children, 
wishes  position  as  governess  June  1<»-Sei>- 
tember  1.  Travel  preferred.  Tutor  French, 
German.  Excellent  references.  888,  Outk>ok. 

YOUNG  English  nursery  goveniesa  desire* 
position,  one  or  two  children.  Traveling  pre- 
ferred.   Highest  references.    892.  Outlook. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

MISS  Guthman,  New  York  shopper,  will 
shop  for  you,  services  free.  No  samples. 
References.  S09  West  99Ui  St. 

BOYS  wanted.  500  boys  wanted  to  sell  Tlie 
Outk>ok  each  week.  No  investment  necessary. 
Write  for  selling  pkm.  Carrier  Department, 
The  Outlook  Company,  381  Fourth  Ave., 
New  York  City. 

BOOKKEEPING  in  a  week.  Dukea,  Fox 
Street  Station,  New  York. 

8UNNYSIDE  House-Home  school  and 
nnrsenr  for  haKT  diiklren,  1-10.  Open  ail 
year,  biteltigent  care.  Refined  environment. 
Moderate  terms.  Non-sectarian.  BoxbS. 
Babykm.  L.  I. 


DEFECTIVE  CHILD-Two  experienc^a. 
.  jooessfnl  nmtherly  women  will  give  personal 
care  and  helpful  training  to  defective  child 


in  private  oountnr  home,  one  hour's  ride 
from  New  Yoi^  City ;  references  and  details 
upon  response.  HELEN  C.  BRADLET,  West 
Passaic  Ave.,  near  Day  St.,  Btoomfiekl,  N.  J. 

LADY  going  to  Europe  wiabes  to  reduce 
traveling  expense  by  service.  Graduate 
nuPMTServed  with  Red  Cross  in  France. 
888,Outk>ok. 

WANTED— One  or  two  small  children  to 
board  in  country.  References.  Address  900. 
Outkwk. 

CHILD  to  board.  Rsfinod  Christian  fandly 
will  board  normal  healthy  chiM  under  12 
years.  Excellent  environment  mother's  care. 
References  reqidred.  Short  cUatauce  frou\ 
Baltimore  or  Washington  Write  I.  O.. 
General  Delivery,  Frederick,  Md. 
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^HE  growing  desire  for  universal 

brotherhood    is    evident  in   the 

awakening  of  religious  devotion 

and  the  upbuilding  of  temples  of 

worship    wherein    this   spirit   may   be 

more  fully  cultivated. 

Surely  there  is  no  greater  opportunity 
to  give  expression  to  this  feeling  than 
to  assist  in  the  adornment  of  our 
houses  of  worship  with  memorials  to 
this  purpose  carved  from  age-enduring  oak. 
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JAMES  BRYCE 

LORD  BRYCE  was  the  greatest  mod- 
em interpreter  of  democracy.  De 
Tocqueville  eighty-five  years  ago 
described  in  his  famous  book  "Democ- 
racy in  America"  how  the  democratic 
revolution  that  had  been  smoldering  in 
Europe  broke  into  a  clear,  steady  flame 
in  America;  Bryce  in  his  "American 
I  Commonwealth"  and  his  recent  "Modern 
Democracies"  explained  and  analyzed 
the  institutions  of  democracy  as  they 
developed  under  actual  experience. 

Bryce,  In  a  sense,  introduced  America 
to  Europe.  In  England  especially  the 
lack  of  knowledge  about  American  polit- 
ical and  governmental  systems  was  de- 
plorable. Lord  Bryce  himself  on  one 
occasion  said  of  his  "American  Common- 
wealth:" "I  wrote  it  for  Europeans, 
those  benighted  Europeans  who  did  not 
know  what  America  was  and  what  she 
would  become." 

Lord  Bryce  as  a  writer  was  that 
rather  rare  combination — a  scholar  who 
was  not  scholastic.  His  early  book  on 
"The  Holy  Roman  Empire"  is  a  fine  ex- 
ample of  that  fact.  His  lucidity  and 
literary  sense  of  proportion  and  con- 
struction are  seen  in  his  lighter  studies 
in  biography  and  observation,  as  well  as 
in  his  most  important  work,  wliich  he 
long  since  lived  to  see  become  a  stand- 
ard authority,  a  college  text-book,  and 
one  of  those  library  companions  that  all 
cultivated  people  read  -for  thought  as 
well  as  for  workmanship. 

Lord  Bryce  interpreted  democracy 
well  because  he  believed  in  it  so  thor- 
oughly. He  was  not  a  radical,  but  he 
saw  advancing  civilization  in  the  terms 
of  democracy  and  not  of  autocracy  or 
aristocracy.  The  English  unwritten 
Constitution  and  the  American  funda- 
mental law  in  a  written  Constitution 
were  to  him  different  means  to  the  same 
general  end.  Because  he  was  sane,  bal- 
anced, and  moderate  his  influence  upon 
his  time  has  been  strong  and  abiding. 
If  he  criticised  American  political  faults 
and  weaknesses,  he  also  praised  judi- 
ciously. His  last  book,  for  instance,  re- 
ported his  belief  that  there  are  now  in 
America  "many  signs  that  the  sense  of 
public  duty  has  grown  stronger  and 
that  the  standards  of  public  life  are 
rising." 

Viscount  Bryce  died  at  Sidmouth, 
England,  on  January  22,  at  the  age 
of  eighty-four,  after  a  brief  illness.  His 
vivacity,  his  gift  of  brilliant  talk,  his 


(C)   Underwood 
JAMKS    BRYCE,    FRIEXD    OF    AMERICA, 
CHAMPION    OF   DKMOCRACY 

eagerness  and  energy  in  all  things  in- 
tellectual and  of  public  importance,  con- 
tinued with  him  during  his  late  years. 
Few  men  had  more  or  warmer  admirers 
in  all  the  great  English-speaking  coun- 
tries than  Lord  Bryce.  In  the  United 
States  in  particular  he  was  so  well 
known  from  his  several  visits  and  his 
residence  at  Washington  as  British  Am- 
bassador (1907-12)  that  he  might  al- 
most be  called  an  adopted  American 
citizen.      Certainly    this    country    has 


never  had  a  wiser  or  steadier  friend  of 
another  nationality  than  he. 

To  enumerate  Lord  Bryce's  honors, 
public  offices,  books,  and  achievements 
would  be  superfluous.  In  literature, 
statesmanship,  and  government  he  was 
a  man  of  endless  activity;  his  teaching 
was  often  in  advance  of  his  generation, 
yet  he  lived  to  see  his  wisdom  recog- 
nized and  in  large  measure  followed. 
To  name  but  a  few  salient  points  in  his 
career,  we  may  note  that  he  was  Regius 
Professor  of  Civil  Law  at  Oxford,  Under- 
Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs, 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trade.  Presi- 
dent of  the  Alpine  Club  (he  was  an  en- 
thusiastic mountain  climber).  Chief 
Secretary  for  Ireland,  Ambassador  to  the 
United  States,  and  that  he  was  honored 
with  titles  from  the  Universities  of 
Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  Oxford,  Harvard, 
Princeton,  Michigan,  and  probably  a 
dozen  others. 

The  title  of  Viscount  was  conferred 
upon  James  Bryce  after  his  retiral  from 
the  Ambassadorship  at  Washington.  In 
the  war  he  .did  a  great  public  service  by 
acting  as  the  head  of  a  commission 
which  investigated  scrupulously  and  ex- 
haustively many  charges  of  atrocious 
and  illegal  conduct  by  German  soldiers 
and  officers  in  Belgium  and  northern 
France.  The  result  was  a  report  that 
went  far  to  convince  the  world  that  not 
only  Germans  individually  but  the  Ger- 
man Government  were  guilty  of  terrible 
violations  of  international  lem  and  the 
laws  of  humanity. 

The  fundamental  principle  of  Lord 
Bryce's  political  creed  was  well  ex- 
pressed by  him  last  year  in  England 
when  in  a  public  address  he  said,  using 
America  as  an  example  of  world  democ- 
racy: "Freedom  in  America,  as  else- 
where, has  been  at  some  moments 
abused,  at  others  undermined  or  secretly 
filched  away;  but  the  pride  in  freedom 
and  the  trust  in  the  saving  and  healing 
power  of  freedom  have  never  failed  her 
people,  and  have  enabled  them  many  a 
time  to  recover  what  they  seemed  to  be 
losing.  It  is  by  these  moral  forces  that 
nations  live." 

THE  TARIFF  SITUATION 

THE  question  is  frequently  asked, 
"When  are  we  going  to  have  a  new 
tariff  law?"  The  question  is  pertinent. 
The  special  session  of  Congress  con- 
vened on  April  11,  1921,  called  primarily 
to  take  immediate  action  on  tariff  and 
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tax  revision.  We  soon  got  a  so-called 
Emergency  Tariff  Law,  a  measure  affect- 
ing only  a  very  few  items.  Considera- 
tion of  a  so-called  ''permanent  tariff 
law"  was  begun,  but  the  House  took  all 
the  summer  and  the  autumn  to  draft 
and  pass  its  version  of  what  a  perma- 
nent tariff  law  should  be.  It  was  sent 
to  the  Senate  with  no  apologies'  from 
the  House  for  its  inequalities  and  defi- 
ciencies. The  sentiments  expressed  by 
the  general  public  indicate  that  such 
apologies  would  not  have  been  out  of 
place. 

Meanwhile  the  situation  as  to  taxa- 
tion became  pressing.  A  Tax  Bill  was 
passed  through  both  houses  of  Congress 
and  has  now  been  signed  by  the  Presi- 
dent. It,  too,  despite  some  very  good 
features,  is,  in  general,  a  disappointing 
measure. 

The  Tariff  Bill  still  hangs  fire.  Not 
until  January  10,  1922,  were  the  Senate 
hearings  completed,  so  that  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Finance  was  able  to  retire 
to  seclusion  for  the  purpose  of  going 
over  the  hearings  schedule  by  schedule. 
When  this  is  completed  and  the  result- 
ing bill  (which  may  mean  a  practical 
rewriting  of  the  House  bill)  is  pre- 
sented to  the  Senate,  a  long-drawn-out 
and  sharply  contested  fight  will  doubt- 
less be  waged  against  most  schedules  by 
the  Democratic  minority.  What  will  add 
particular  interest  is  the  prospect  that 
at  not  a  few  stages  the  Democrats  will 
be  Joined  by  dissident  Republicans. 

HOW  THE   VETERANS 
PREFERENCE  LAW  WORKS 

UNDEE  the  Preference  Law  enacted  by 
Congress  in  1919  perhaps  a  quarter 
of  the  appointments  in  the  United 
States  Civil  Service  have  been  made 
from  the  veteran  class.  The  act  applies 
to  all  honorably  discharged  soldiers, 
sailors,  marines,  their  widows,  and  the 
wives  of  injured  soldiers,  sailors,  and 
marines  who  themselves  are  not  physi- 
cally qualified,  but  whose  wives  are 
qualified  to  hold  Civil  Service  positions. 
Preference  claimants  obtaining  a  rating 
of  65  are  eligible  for  appointment  (all 
others  are  required  to  obtain  a  rating  of 
70)  and  are  certified  for  appointment  be- 
fore all  others. 

As  the  law  operates,  we  learn  from 
the  Civil  Service  Commission,  it  largely 
excludes  men  and  women  who  are  not 
on  the  preferred  list  from  appointment 
in  the  ordinary  clerical  grades.  In  cer- 
tain examinations  preference  claimants 
exhaust  the  openings  for  appointment. 
In  certain  others,  it  is  hardly  worth 
while  for  those  not  preferred  to  compete. 

The  Civil  Service  Commissioners  are 
of  the  opinion  that  the  present  law  is 
merely  "an  extremely  expensive  method 
of  pensioning." 


THE  POST   OFFICE,  AIR   MAIL 
SERVICE,  AND   CONGRESS 

NoTHixo,  except  a  Constitutional 
amendment,  can  take  from  Con- 
gress final  power  over  the  National  ex- 
penditures. Congress,  however,  in  pass- 
ing the  Budget  Law  (established  a  prin- 
ciple which  as  long  as  that  law  is  on 
the  statute-books  should  be  faithfully 
adhered  to. 

Last  week  we  pointed  out  that  to 
adhere  to  this  principle  in  the  case  of 
the  Weeks  Law  required  the  sacrifice 
of  something  in  which  all  conservation- 
ists heartily  believe.  If  we  accept  this 
principle  when  it  proves  adverse  to  an 
interest  with  which  we  sympathize,  it 
gives  us  all  the  better  right  to  argue  for 
it  when  it  acts  in  favor  of  something 
else  which  we  approve. 

The  budget  as  submitted  to  Congress 
contained  a  request  for  nearly  two  mill- 
ion dollars  for  the  Air  Mail  Service  dur- 
ing the  next  fiscal  year.  The  House  of 
Representatives  has  passed  the  annual 
Post  Oflice  Appropriation  Bill  without 
this  appropriation.  The  Senate  should 
put  the  item  for  the  Air  Mall  back  again 
for  two  reasons:  first,  to  maintain  the 
principle  of  the  budget,  and.  second,  be- 
cause the  Air  Mail  Service  supplies  a 
vital  need. 

THE  PEOPLE   DISCOVER 
THE  PARKS 

AT  last  tourists  are  appreciating  our 
National  Parks.  Travel  in  them 
last  year  exceeded  all  previous  records. 
The  season  brought  no  less  than  1,171.- 
000  visitors  to  the  National  Parks  and 
the  National  Monuments.  The  increase 
is  indicated  by  comparing  this  total 
with  that  of  some  other  year — 1916,  for 
instance,  when  there  were  only  some 
356.000  visitors. 

What  is  of  equal  interest,  rio  less  than 
sixty-five  per  cent  of  last  year's  visitors 
came  in  private  motors,  and  of  these  at 
least  half  brought  their  own  camp  equip- 
ment and  camped  in  the  free  public 
camp-grounds  provided  for  them. 

The  visitors  have  learned  to  love  our 
National  areas  as  their  very  own.  says 
the  Director  of  the  National  Park  Sur- 
vey in  his  recent  report.  In  no  clearer 
manner,  he  adds,  was  this  demonstrated 
than  by  the  immediate  protest  that  rang 
from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other 
when  efforts  were  made  to  utilize  some 
of  the  streams,  lakes,  and  waterfalls  in 
the  parks  for  commercial  purposes. 
"The  action  of  Congress,  as  the  exponent 
of  the  people's  wishes,  was  equally 
strong  and  prompt,  and  as  quickly  as 
possible  a  law  was  passed  that  in  effect 
prescribed  that  no  foot  of  National  Park 
or  Monument  territory  can  ever  be  used 
for  such  purposes  until  and  unless  Con- 
gress itself  has  thoroughly  considered 


the  matter  and  given  its  consent  in  each 
individual  case." ,  This  law  applies  to 
existing  parks  only;  it  should  be 
amended  so  as  to  apply  to  any  parks 
which  hereafter  may  be  created. 

There  are  nineteen  National  Parks 
and  twenty-four  National  Monuments 
under  the  administration  of  the  Interior 
Department,  and  ten  National  Monu- 
ments under  that  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.  The  Yellowstone  National 
Park,  created  fifty  years  ago,  is  still  our 
best-known  National  area.  Only  one 
park,  the  Lafayette  (Mount  Desert 
Island)  lies  east  of  the  Mississippi. 

A  great  National  Park-to-Park  high- 
way has  been  designated,  including  the 
largor  National  Parks  in  the  West.  As 
the  highway  passes  through  many 
States,  they  should  mark  their  sections 
of  it  for  early  improvement,  taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  State  and  Federal  appro- 
priations under  the  co-operative  arrange- 
ments provided  for  by  the  recently 
passed  Good  Roads  Act. 

CHILDREN  AND   THE  MOVIES 

AQUESTioNXAiBE  was  scnt  out  lately 
to  three  thousand  Chicago  school- 
children. Its  object  was  to  get  some 
light  on  the  children's  tastes  and  habits 
as  regards  moving  pictures.  The  replies 
were  amusing;  they  were  also  strongly 
indicative  of  the  need  of  supervision  of 
children's  attendance  at  the  movies  by 
their  parents  and  of  some  general  and 
effective  editing  or  censoring  of  movies 
that  are  seen  by  children.  It  is  not  sur- 
prising that  eighty-seven  per  cent  of  the 
children  who  answered  these  queries 
attend  movie  performances  at  least  once 
a  week.  It  is  a  little  surprising  to  find 
that  the  2,610  pupils  of  six  schools  who 
attend  movies  Ett^end  in  the  aggregate 
$920  a  week,  which  would  amount  in  a 
year  to  about  $46,000. 

Attendance  two  or  three  times  a  week 
was  general,  and  a  very  large  proportion 
of  the  children  went  oftener.  The  maxi- 
mum was  reached  -by  one  boy  who  an- 
swered: "I  go  to  the  movies  nine  times 
a  week— every  night  and  the  afternoon 
on  Saturday  and  Sunday."  Mrs.  E.  L. 
Moulton,  who  sent  out  this  question- 
naire in  behalf  of  the  Illinois  Council 
of  Parent-Teacher  Associations,  com- 
ments that  the  number  of  such  replies 
as  "I  always  go  every  Friday  night, 
as  there  is  no  school  the  next  day." 
shows  that  the  children  go  to  the  movies 
Friday  night,  Saturday,  and  Sunday 
about  as  regularly  as  the  old-fashioned 
child  used  to  go  to  Sunday  school  on 
Sunday. 

Some  of  the  children's  answers  to  the 
question,  "What  kind  of  pictures  do  you 
prefer?"  were  an  amusing  combination 
of  attempts  at  what  the  children 
thought  they  ought  to  say  and  genuine 
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statements   of   the   things  they   really 
liked.    Here  are  a  few  samples: 

"The  pictures  I  like  best  are  those 
which  scare  you,"  "Good  sensible  pic- 
tures where  people  are  very  poor  and 
grow  rich,"  "Guns  and  police  wagons, 
because  people  are  all  sad  and  ex- 
cited," "Travels  with  Burton  Holmes," 
"Mystery,  but  not  too  deep,"  "Lots  of 
fighting  when  men  are  brave  and 
fight  for  a  girl,"  "Good  books  like 
•I'oUyanna,' "  "How  things  are  piade, 
pictures  of  fisheries,  etc.,  and  good 
Western  scenery,"  **Educational  pic- 
tures like  The  Lincoln  Highwayman." 

Mrs.  Moulton  sounds  a  hopeful  note 
when  she  says:  "The  publicity  given  to 
surveys  and  discussions  on  this  subject 
are  arousing  both  parents  and  teachers 
to  the  vital  need  of  improvement  in  the 
films  on  which  boys  and  girls  spend 
their  leisure  time." 

THE  AMERICAN   FRIENDS 
OF  MUSICIANS  IN   FRANCE 

AT  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Society 
of  American  Friends  of  Musicians 
in  France,  an  organization  founded  to 
help  French  musicians  in  distress  dur- 
ing the  war,  Mr.  Walter  Damrosch,  the 
president,  reported  that,  for  this  pur- 
pose, the  Society  had  sent  over  more 
than  800,000  francs.  At  present  the 
Society  is  devoting  its  energies  towards 
helping  two  funds,  the  Fontainebleau 
Music  School  Fund  and  the  Rheims 
Municipal  Music  School  Fund. 

The  first  fund  is  being  used  for  the 
enrollment  of  the  hundred  American 
students  for  whom  France  founded  the 
Summer  School  of  Music  last  year.  The 
French  Government  donated  to  it  an  en- 
tire wing  of  the  palace  of  Fontainebleau. 
The  School  is  under  the  protection*  of 
the  French  Ministry  of  Fine  Arts  and 
the  Society  of  American  Friends  of 
Musicians  in  France.  For  the  first  time 
in  history  a  nation  has  founded  a  school 
exclusively  for  the  citizens  of  another 
friendly  nation.    Vive  la  France!     • 

The  Rheims  fund  is  devoted  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  Municipal  Music 
School  in  that  city,  practically  com- 
pletely ruined  by  German  shells.  Before 
the  war  the  School  had  been  under  the 
direction  of  M.  Hansen,  a  distinguished 
French  musician  and  pedagogue.  As 
soon  as  the  Rheims  families  again  ar- 
rived in  the  city  and  rebuilding  of  their 
homes  began  he  courageously  opened 
the  school,  although  its  building  had 
been  entirely  demolished  by  the  German 
shells  and  the  lessons  had  to  be  given 
in  the  evening  (and  are  still  being 
given^  at  the  grammar  school  building, 
which  during  the  day  is  occupied  by 
its  own  pupils.  But  it  is  because  of  the 
gifts  from  the  Society  of  American 
Friends  of  Musicians  in  France  that  M. 
Hansen  has  been  able  for  the  past  three 
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years  to  maintain  his  corps  of  excellent 
teachers,  who  give  instruction  in  piano, 
violin,  and  singing  to  about  three  hun- 
dred boys  and  girls.  The  influence  of 
this  school  has  been  notable,  not  only 
on  the  musical  instruction  but  on  the 
morale  of  the  children,  and  Indeed  on 
that  of  the  whole  community,  which 
still  lives  amid  desolation  and  horrors 
and  sees  only  very  gradual  reconstruc- 
tion. The  Society  hopes  to  help  the 
Rheims  School  and  its  private  donors  to 
rebuild  its  former  home,  and  for  the 
purpose  the  municipality  has  given  a 
site  opposite  the  Public  Library,  do- 
nated by  the  Carnegie  Foundation. 

THE  REAL  END  OF  THE  WAR 

THE  Hungarian  Parliament  having  ap- 
proved the  Treaty  of  Peace  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Kingdom  of 
Hungary,  ratifications  have  been  ex- 
changed and  President  Harding  has 
issued  a  proclamation  declaring  an  end 
to  the  state  of  war.  This  is  the  final 
act  in  ending  the  confiict  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Central  Powers. 

The  Treaty  is  the  third  and  final  in- 
ternational compact  entered  into  by  us 
since  last  July  with  the  Central  Powers. 

Now  that  the  three  treaties  have 
been  ratified,  diplomatic  appointments 
are  in  order.  Hungary  has  been  alert 
in  the  matter,  and  has  appointed  as  her 
representative  here  Count  Laszl6  Sz6- 
ch^nyi,  son  of  the  late  Austro-Hungarian 
Ambassador  to  Berlin  and  grandnephew 
of  the  Hungarian  statesman  who  was  a 
member  of  Kossuth's  Ministry  in  1848. 
To  the  exertions  of  this  Count  Sz6ch6nyi 
were  due  the  erection  of  the  great  sus- 
pension  bridge   between   the    cities   of 
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Buda  and  Pest  and  the  improvement  of 
navigation  on  the  river  Danube.  To  go 
back  another  generation,  we  find  that  a 
Count  Sz^h^nyi  rode  with  R&k6czy  in 
the  revolt  against  the  Hapsburg  dynasty 
in  the  eighteenth  century. 

Count  Laszl6  Sz^h^nyi  is  well  known 
in  this  country  because  of  his  frequent 
visits  here.  His  wife  is  an  American, 
Gladys  Vanderbilt.  He  has  already  pre- 
sented to  the  President  his  credentials, 
issued  by  the  Governor  of  Hungary. 
Admiral  Nicholas  Horthy,  and  is  thus  in 
regular  standing  here  as  Minister  from 
Hungary.  He  is  the  more  satisfactory 
as  Minister,  for  no  other  Hungarian,  we 
believe,  has  had  so  large  an  opportunity 
to  acquaint  himself  with  conditions  in 
America  as  they  affect  bis  native  coun- 
try. 

MELANIE  BAUER 

WE  record  with  sorrow  the  sudden 
and  unexpected  death  after  an 
operation  for  appendicitis  of  Miss  Me- 
lanie  Bauer,  for  twenty-two  years  a 
member  of  the  stenographic  staff  of  The 
Outlook.  During  the  latter  half  of  that 
period  she  performed  important  secre- 
tarial work  in  the  editorial  rooms.  Her 
faithfulness,  carefulness,  cheerfulness, 
and  loyalty  were  a  great  aid  to  those 
who  are  charged  with  the  responsibility 
of  the  editorial  supervision  of  The 
Outlook,  and  both  her  presence  and  her 
efficient  help  will  be  sorely  missed.  In 
speaking  of  her  to  a  fellow-member  of 
the  staff  her  mother  referred  to  her  as 
"a  dutiful  person."  "Dutiful"— a  fine 
word  sometimes  forgotten  in  these  days 
of  national  and  social  readjustment. 
Duty  was  not  irksome  to  Melanie  Bauer 
— it  was  a  pleasure;  and  she  has  left 
the  impress  of  that  truth  upon  her  cir- 
cle of  friends  and  associates — a  valuable 
and  grateful  legacy. 


A    BASIC   INDUSTRY 

AGRICULTURE  is  not  only  the 
largest  industry  in  this  country; 
it  is  the  basic  industry;  for  food, 
and  cotton  and  wool  for  clothes,  come 
before  furniture,  automobiles,  or  even 
movies.  It  is  because  the  representa- 
tives in  Congress  of  the  farmers  hold 
that  general  prosperity  depends  upon 
agricultur^il  prosperity  that  they  break 
party  lines  to  urge  legislation  that  shall 
give  the  farmers  (who  together  make  up 
the  greatest  single  industry)  equal  eco- 
nomic and  financial  opportunities  with 
men  of  other  industries. 

This  is  the  theme  of  the  article  on 
'The  Agricultural  Bloc"  by  Senator 
Capper,  of  Kansas,  which  appears  in 
this  issue  of  The  Outlook.  It  «rill  do  a 
great  deal  to  dispel  misannrehension. 
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Whatever  may  be  said  as  to  exact  reme- 
dies proposed,  the  author  of  the  article 
makes  it  clear  that  the  term  hloc  (novel 
in  use  in  this  country  and  used  abroad 
to  describe  something  quite  different 
from*  what  we  now  see  in  Congress)  is 
not  a  factional  or  partisan  thing.  Nor 
is  it  a  revival  of  wild  Populist  ideas, 
much  less  an  imitation  of  Russian 
Sovietism.  Political  conservatives  are 
common  in  the  bloc.  Senator  Capper 
asserts  that  it  is  farthest  from  the 
thoughts  of  any  of  the  men  in  the  bloc 
that  ultimately  there  should  be  ''instead 
of  Representatives  and  Senators  from 
the  several  States,  Representatives  and 
Senators  from  steel,  and  from  coal,  and 
from  railways,  and  from  oil,  and  from 
agriculture,  as  appears  to  be  the  hope 
of  the  radical  writers.'* 

In  former  political  combinations  re- 
lating to  industry,  such  as  the  one  that 
"Pig  Iron  Kelly"  once  headed,  there  has 
been  danger  from  grasping  special  inter- 
ests in  the  sense  of  small  combinations 
of  large  Capitalists.  But  agriculture  is 
a  predominating,  not  a  special,  interest, 
and  its  "capitalists"  are  simple  farmer^ 
counted  by  millions. 

One  sentence  in  Senator  Capper's  arti- 
cle is  especially  illuminating.  He  says 
that  the  term  "agricultural  bloc"  de- 
scribes a  movement  rather  than  a  group. 
He  means,  we  take  it,  that  it  is  neither 
a  bipartisan  combination  nor  a  new 
political  party. 

This  will  reassure  those  who  fear  that 
the  farmers'  united  action  represents  a 
tendency  toward  government  by  the 
combination  of  groups  rather  than  by 
the  two-party  political  system.  The 
shifting  of  political  balance  of  power  by 
the  frequent  coalition  and  brea^king  up 
of  political  groups  has  long  had  a  domi- 
nant influence  in  France  and  Germany; 
and  of  late  in  Great  Britain,  what  with 
the  Labor  party  and  the  shifting  about 
inside  the  present  Coalition  Government 
on  such  questions  as  Ireland  and  foreign 
policies,  there  has  been  a  tendency 
toward  group  government. 

The  group  system  sometimes  in- 
creases political  flexibility,  but  it  lessens 
re%K>i^8ibllity  and  executive  efficiency. 
The  idea  is  not  consonant  with  Ameri- 
can government  under  our  written  Con 
stitution.  Prance  may  have,  and  has 
had,  A  Socialist  Premier  when  the 
Socialist  party  had  no  parliamentary 
majority.  With  us  there  can  be  no 
premier;  really  the  President  is  premie: 
as  well  as  the  fixed  executive  head. 
Congress,  to  be  sure,  may  change  its 
political  complexion  within  a  Presi- 
dent's term,  but  our  plan  of  checks  and 
balances  rests  chiefly  on  the  Presiden- 
tial elections.  A  combination  of  politi 
cal  graups  in  Congress,  constantly  seek- 
infe  such  alliances  as  would  make  a  vic- 


torious opposition  party,  is  quite  out  of 
our  political  probabilities — and  would 
probably  be  injurious  even  if  it  were 
practical. 

The  measures  proposed  in  Congress 
for  farmers'  protection  or  relief  should 
be  considered,  therefore,  with  relation  to 
their  soundness  and  Justice.  There  is 
no  reason  to  fear  that  they  portend 
political  or  social  revolution. 

A  GREAT  AMERICAN 
AMBASSADOR 

WE  have  already  referred  to  the 
articles  relating  to  "The  Life 
and  Letters  of  Walter  H.  Page" 
which  have  been  appearing  in  the 
"World's  Work."  The  chapter  published 
in  the  January  issue  of  that  periodical 


WALTER   H.   PAGE 

is  extraordinary  in  more  ways  than  one. 
It  brings  to  light,  qr  at  least  brings  into 
clear  light,  facts  about  English  and 
American  relations  in  the  war  not  here- 
tofore fully  understood;  it  brings  out 
strongly  the  personal  character  and  the 
deep  patriotism  of  the  American  Ambas- 
sador and  of  the  English  Foreign  Secre- 
tary; it  contains  two  or  three  stories  of 
diplomacy  that  are  intensely  amusing. 

Americans  recognized  Walter  Page's 
ability  long  ago,  but  so  great  was  his 
modesty  and  reserve  that  few  people 
realize  fully  v/hat  a  service  he  did  in  the 
war.  So  as  to  Sir  Edward  (now  Viscount) 
Grey;  the  incidents  in  this  article  de- 
scribe his  forbearance  and  his  absten- 
tion from  passion  or  iritability  when  ho 
might  well  have  been  vexed  and  angry. 
We  are  even  told  that  "the  time  came 
when  a  section  of  the  British  public  was 
prepared  almost  to  stone  the  Foreign 
Secretary  in  the  streets  of  London,  be- 
cause they  believed  that  his  'subservi- 
ence' to  American  trade  interests  was 
losing  the  war  for  Great  Britain." 

Mr.  Page  at  the  outbreak  of  war  ac- 
cepted the  President's  neutrality  procla- 
mation as  right  and  proper;  but  "the 
President's  famous  emendations  ["We 
must  be  impartial  in  thought  as  well  as 


in  action,"  and  so  on]  filled  him  with 
astonishment  and  dismay."  What  could 
have  been  his  feeling,  then,  when  he 
learned  that  it  was  only  Colonel  House's 
strenuous  efforts  that  prevented  our 
State  Department  from  sending  to  Great 
Britain  a  note  which  would  have  been 
almost  equivalent  to  a  declaration  of 
war  between  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain?  The  witness  in  the  case 
is  Colonel  House  himself,  who,  in  a  let- 
ter to  Mr.  Page  dated  October  3,  1914, 
said: 

Sir  Cecil  [the  British  Ambassador 
to  the  United  States,  Sir  Cecil 
Spring-Rice]  told  me  that  If  the  dis- 
patch had  gone  to  you  as  written  and 
you  had  shown  it  to  Sir  Edward  Grey,  • 
it  would  almost  have  been  a  declara- 
tion of  war;  and  that  if,  by  any 
chance,  the  newspapers  had  got  hold 
of  it,  as  they  so  often  get  things  from 
our  State  Department,  the  greatest 
panic  would  have  prevailed.  He  said 
it  would  have  been  the  Venezuela  in- 
cident magnified  by  present  condi- 
tions. 

We  all  remember  the  time  when  feel- 
ing  was  strong  in  this  country  as  to  the 
seizure  or  detention  by  England  of  neu- 
tral ships  bound  to  neutral  countries 
but  carrying  goods  which  were  either 
contraband  or  very  close  to  contraband, 
goods  the  ultimate  destination  of  which 
was  undoubtedly  Germany.  There  was 
danger  that  the  situation  of  1812  should 
arise  again.  Great  Britain  might  as 
well  have  given  up  hopes  of  escaping 
German  domination  if  she  did  not  stop 
raw  material  from  getting  to  Germany. 
The  enormous  and  unnatural  amount  of 
exports  that  were  going  to  countries 
bordering  on  Germany  proved  that  these 
things  (such  as  cotton,  to  be  made  into 
guncotton.  copper  for  shells,  rubber  for 
military  purposes,  and  so  on)  did,  in 
fact,  get  into  Germany. 

Our  Ambassador,  Mr.  Page,  and  Sir 
Edward  Grey  were  straining  every  effort 
to  prevent  friction  between  the  United 
States  and  England.  Just  then  Mr. 
Bryan,  with  his  usual  tactfulness, 
thought  it  was  a  good  time  to  force  upon 
Great  Britain  the  acceptance  of  the 
Declaration  of  London.  England  had 
never  ratified  it,  nor  any  other  nation 
except  the  United  States.  Its  accept- 
ance entire  would  have  ruined  England. 
If  the  note  prepared  in  the  State  Depart- 
ment above  referred  to  had  gone 
through,  it  would  have  been  practically 
a  demand  from  America  to  England 
that  she  should  throw  away  every 
chance  of  winning  the  war.  Page  wrote 
House  that  he  would  resign  if  Lansing 
pressed  the  Declaration  again  after  four 
flat  rejections  by  England. 

Meanwhile,  England  was  treating  the 
neutrals  whose  property  was  involved 
with  the  utmost  fairness  and  paying  bij; 
prices  for  everythintc  taken.     Mr.  I'age, 
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in  a  letter  to  Colonel  House,  says,  "We 
can  get  damages  without  a  Quarrel;  or 
we  can  have  a  quarrel  and  probably  get 
damages.  Now,  why  In  God's  name 
should  we  provoke  a  quarrel?" 

Later,  when  feeling  ran-  still  higher, 
came  up  the  Dacia  case.  The  ship  was 
under  American  registry,  but  she  was 
filled  with  cotton  meant  for  Germany. 
It  was  known  that  the  Drda  would  be 
seized  if  she  sailed  for  a  German  port. 
This  was  the  amusing  outcome: 

When  matters  had  reached  this 
pass  Page  one  day  dropped  into  the 
Foreign  Office. 

"Have  you  ever  heard  of  the  Brit- 
ish fleet,  Sir  Edward?"  he  asked. 
•       Grey  admitted  that  he  had,  though 
the  question  obviously  puzzled  him. 

"Yes,"  Pagre  went  on  musingrly, 
"we've  all  heard  of  the  British  flpet. 
Perhaps  we  have  heard  too  much 
about  it.  Don't  you  think  it's  had  too 
much  adverti.sing?" 

The  Forelg^n  Secretary  looked  at 
Page  with  an  expression  that  implied 
a  lack  of  confidence  in  his  sanity. 

"But  have  you  ever  heard  of  the 
French  fleet?"  the  American  went  on. 
"France  has  a  fleet,  too,  I  believe." 

Sir  Edward  granted  that. 

"Don't  you  think  that  the  French 
fleet  ouRht  to  have  a  little  advertis- 
ing?" 

"What  on  earth  are  you  talking: 
about?" 

"Well,"  said  Page,  "there's  the 
Dacia.  Why  not  let  the  French  fleet 
seize  it  and  get  some  advertising?" 

A  gleam  of  understanding  imme- 
diately shot  across  Grey's  face. 

"Yes,"  he  said,  "why  not  let  the 
Helgian  royal  yacht  seize  it?" 

This  suggestion  from  Pa^e  was  one 
of  the  Rreat  inspirations  of  the  war. 
It  amounted  to  little  less  than  genius. 

So,  instead  of  a  British  cruiser,  a 
French  cruiser  seized  the  Dacia.  She 
was  promptly  condemned  by  a  French 
prize  court  and  "there  was  not  even  a 
ripple  of  hostility." 

The  relations  between  Sir  Edward 
Grey  and  our  Ambassador  were  friendly 
and  even  amusing,  although  each  was 
doing  his  best  for  his  own  country's 
advantage.  One  day  Page  was  in  Grey's 
ofllce  and  he  'noticed  on  the  wall  the 
canceled  flfteen-million-dollar  check  with 
which  Great  Britain  paid  the  Alabama 
claims.  The  British  are  proud  of  the 
check — first,  because  they  are  good 
sports;  second,  because  the  settlement 
by  arbitration  of  the  Alabama  claims 
uas  a  great  advance  in  international 
peace  relations.  Page  and  Grey  were 
rliscussing  this  matter  of  the  detention 
of  the  American  cargoes  when  Page  had 
a  sudden  idea;  he  pointed  to  the  Ala- 
bama check  and  said,  "If  you  don't  stop 
these  seizures.  Sir  Edward,  some  day 
you  will  have  your  entire  room  papered 
with  notes  like  that!"  Sir  Edward  later 
"got  back"  by  remarking,  after  he  had 
read  one  of  Mr.  Bryan's  rasping,  un- 
diplomatic notes,  "This  reads  as  though 
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they  thought  that  they  are  still  talking 
to  George  III!" 

The  whole  story  of  Walter  Page's 
dealings  with  Sir  Edward  Grey  is  one 
that  should  make  every  American  proud 
of  such  representation  at  one  of  the 
most  critical  diplomatic  periods  of  our 
history. 

POPE    BENEDICT   XV 

WHEN  the  great  World  War  broke 
upon  startled  Europe,  there 
were  only  two  courses  between 
which  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
might  choose.  It  might  perceive  the 
cause  and  comprehend  the  meaning  of 
the  war,  it  might  see  in  it  a  new  phase 
of  the  perpetual  conflict  between  an  un- 
scrupulous militarism  and  human  rights, 
it  might  resent  with  indignation  the  re- 
pudiation by  a  great  military  nation  of 
its  solemn  pledge  by  the  invasion  of  Bel- 
gium, and  condemn  with  eloquent  wrath 
the  repudiation  of  the  moral  law  as  well 
as  of  civilized  warfare  in  the  barbarism 
with  which  the  invasion  of  France  and 
Belgium  was  carried  on.  Or  it  might 
hold  itself  aloof  from  a  conflict  in  which 
German  and  Austrian  Catholics  were 
arrayed  against  French  and  Belgian 
Catholics,  hold  its  peace,  and  wait  for 
the  war  to  come  to  its  inevitable  close 
and  then  exercise  its  good  offices  in  an 
endeavor  to  bring  about  such  a  peace  as 
might  issue  eventually  in  an  era  of  in- 
ternational good  will.  If  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  had  pursued  the  first  of 
these  courses  and  had  succeeded  where 
success  was  certainly  doubtful  and  per- 
haps impossible,  it  would  have  saved 
millions  of  lives,  thousands  of  desolated 
and  devastated  homes,  prevented  the  in- 
citement of  vengeful  national  passions 
which  will  outlast  the  century,  and  noi 
impossibly  have  changed  the  history  of 
the  world. 

But  if  the  Protestant  student  of  cur- 
rent history  is  inclined  to  lament  the 
fact  that  Cardinal  Mercier  did  not  oc- 
cupy the  throne  of  Benedict  XV,  and 
that  a  spirit  of  self-sacrificing,  heroic 
courage   did   not   animate   the   Vatican 


Instead  of  the  spirit  of  self-preserving 
caution,  he  must  remember  three  facts. 
Cardinal  Mercier  in  Belgium  throughout 
his  brilliant  and  never-to-be-forgotten 
duel  with  the  German  military  authori- 
ties was  supported  by  a  uhited  State 
and  a  united  Church  within  that  State. 
His  priests  were  not  less  brave  than 
their  brave  leader  and  as  ready  for  self- 
sacrifice  as  he.  But  Pope  Benedict  XV 
had  neither  a  united  Church  nor  a 
united  State  behind  him.  Italy  was 
divided  in  sentiment  for  months  after 
the  war  opened.  It  may  be  safely  as- 
sumed that  the  Italian  Church  was 
equally  divided,  and  it  is  by  no  means 
certain  whether  a  Papal  denunciation  of 
the  criminal  course  of  the  Central  Pow- 
ers would  have  strengthened  or  weak- 
ened the  war  party  in  Italy.  The  critic 
must  also  remember  that  any  such  con- 
demnation of  the  crimes  which  even- 
tually united  almost  the  entire  civilized 
world  against  the  national  criminals 
would  almost  certainly  have  rent  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  in  twain.  Its 
strongest  support  in  Europe  was  Aus- 
tria; its  next  strongest  support  was 
southern  Germany.  Both  Austria  and 
Germany  would  have  remained  Catholic, 
but  not  Roman  Catholic.  And  no  Treaty 
of  Versailles  could  have  united  the  dis- 
severed Church  when  the  war  came  to 
an  end.  It  must  also  be  remembered 
that  every  one  of  us  is  limited  in  his 
powers  by  his  temperament.  Pope  Bene- 
dict XV  was  temperamentally  a  har- 
monizer,  not  a  fighter.  If  the  compro- 
mising Pope  and  the  uncompromising 
Cardinal  could  have  changed  places,  it 
is  certain  that  the  Pope  could  not  have 
done  what  Cardinal  Mercier  did  in  Bel- 
gium and  it  is  not  certain  that  Cardinal 
Mercier  could  have  done  what  the  Pope 
did  in  Rome.  The  latter  appeared  to 
sacrifice  something  of  the  moral  power 
of  the  Church  in  order  to  hold  it  to- 
gether; but  It  is  doubtful  whether  he 
could  have  held  it  together  if  he  had 
ventured  to  make  full  use  of  its  moral 
power. 

Whatever  idealists  may  think  upon 
this  question,  only  a  limited  and  de- 
creasing number  of  irreconcilables  can 
fail  to  see  in* current  events  some  facts 
to  be  passed  to  the  credit  of  the  Pope's 
pacific  temper.  There  is.  I  think,  very 
little  doubt  that  his  influence  has  been 
exerted  to  assuage  the  anti-English  pas- 
sion of  the  Irish  and  make  possible  the 
treaty  of  peace  between  England  and 
Ireland.  The  Vatican  knows  how  to 
keep  its  secrets,  and  what  its  influence 
has  been  during  the  recent  pontificate 
is  a  matter  of  surmise,  not  of  public 
record;  but  it  cannot  be  doubted  that 
the  growth  of  friendly  relations  between 
the  Church  and  the  State  in  Italy  is  not 
a   little    due   to   the   friendly   spirit    of 
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Benedict  XV  carrying  forward  the  pa- 
cific policy  of  his  immediate  predeces- 
sor. That  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
will  ever  recognize  any  clergy  as  legiti- 
mately ordained  except  its  own  I  think 
highly  improbable.  I  do  not  see  how  it 
can  consistently  do  so.  But  the  esteem 
and  respect  for  the  late  Pope  and  the 
s3Tnpathy  for  the  bereaved  Church  of 
which  he  was  the  head  expressed  in 
public  utterances  by  both  Protestants 
and  Jews  indicate  at  least  that  the  bit- 


terness of  hostility  which  formerly  ex- 
isted has  to  a  considerable  degree 
abated,  and  for  this  a  due  measure  of 
praise  is  due  to  the  kindly  spirit  of 
Benedict  XV. 

Our  raaders  will  know  who  has  been 
electea  Benedict's  successor  soon  after 
this  editorial  reaches  them.  I  venture 
to  express  the  hope  that  the  College  of 
Cardinals  will  have  the  wisdom  to  elect 
as  the  Pope's  successor  an  ecclesiastic 
of  a  like  spirit  and  committed  to  a  con- 


tinuance of  a  like  policy.  The  world 
has  many  lessons  to  learn,  but  none  of- 
more  immediate  importance  than  how 
to  secure  and  maintain  Justice  and  lib- 
erty by  peaceful  measures  and  reason- 
able compromises.  In  teaching  that 
lesson  all  branches  of  the  Christian 
Church  can* exert  a  commanding  influ- 
ence, and  no  branch  of  that  Church  a 
greater  influence  than  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic communion. 

Lyman  Abbott. 
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lACOMO,  Giacomo,  Giacomo," 
cried  .  Cardinal  Gasparri  early 
the  morning  Oi  January  22 
as  he  waved  a  silver  wand  over  the  life- 
less form  of  Giacomo  della  Chiesa.  Bene- 
dict XV,  Supreme  Pontiff  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church.  There  was  a  moment 
of  silence,  and  then  the  Cardinal  pro- 
claimed, ''Papa  nosier  wortuus  est.** 

The  Pope  had  died  an  hour  or  two  be- 
fore. He  was  only  sixty-seven  years  old 
— an  early  age  to  mark  the  death  of  a 
Roman  pontiff.  His  life  had  doubtless 
been  shortened  by  the  strain  of  the  re- 
cent war. 

Benedict  XV  was  bom  at  Pegli,  a  sub- 
urb six  miles  north  of  Genoa — visitors 
are  attracted  to  Pegli  because  of  the 
wonderful  Pallavicini  gardens  there. 
Giacomo's  father  was  the  Marquis  della 
Chiesa.  The  boy  was  undersized  and 
sickly,  but  had  great  mental  power.  He 
was  educated  for  the  priesthood,  and 
shortly  after  entering  it  Monsignor, 
later  Cardinal,  Rampolla,  Nuncio  in 
Spain,  engaged  him  as  secretary.  As 
Rampolla  became  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable ecclesiastical  statesmen  of  his 
time,  the  secretary  had  exceptional 
training  and  made  good  use  of  it.  He 
became  Archbishop  of  Bologna,  and  in 
1914  Cardinal.  Four  months  later  he 
was  chosen  Pope,  a  remarkable  promo- 
tion. He  had  not  been  regarded  as 
among  the  papahili — those  likely  to  be 
elected.  Neither  had  his  immediate 
predecessors.  They  all  fulfilled  the  say- 
ing, "He  who  enters  the  Conclave  a 
prospective  Pope  emerges  therefrom  still 
a  cardinal."  Moreover,  Benedict  was 
only  sixty  years  old.  one  of  the  youngest 
pontiffs  of  recent  times. 

As  may  be  gathered  from  his  associa- 
tion with  Rampolla,  the  new  Pope  rep- 
resented a  reversion  to  the  statesman 
type  of  Leo  XIII  rather  than  to  the 
spiritual  type  of  Leo's  successor.  Pius  X. 
While  Benedict  had  not  Leo  XIII's  brill- 
iancy and  shrewdness,  he  well  under- 
stood the  tendencies  of  the  time  and 
attempted  to- put  the  Church  in  line  with 
them. 

His  liberal  statesmanship  is  evidenced 
by  the  fact  that  early  in  his  pontificate 
the  Pope  issued  a  rescript  concerning 
the  Jews  about  which  the  "American 
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Hebrew"  said:  "There  is  no  statement 
that  equals  this  direct  unmistakable  plea 
for  equality  for  the  Jews  and  against 
prejudice  upon  religious  grounds."  Bene- 
dict also  reconciled  France  with  the 
Vatican,  and  there  is  now  a  resumption 
of  diplomatic  relations;  he  even  induced 
England  to  resume  such  relations.  He 
removed  the  Papal  order  forbidding 
Cafholic^  kings  and  rulers  to  visit  the 
King  of  Italy,  and,  opposing  Pius  IX's 
policy,  allowed  the  faithful  to  take  their 
part  in  the  Italian  Government,  legisla- 
tive and  executive.  The  Catholic  party, 
the  so-called  "Popolari,"  now  has  a  quar- 


ter of  the  seats  in  the  Chamber  of  Depu- 
ties and  has  three  Ministers  in  the  Cabi- 
net. The  Vatican  and  the  Quirinal  are 
becoming  reconciled.  This  is  Benedict 
XV's  greatest  accomplishment.  Hence, 
for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  mod- 
ern Italy,  the  Italian  Government  or- 
dained that,  in  honor  of  a  dead  Pope, 
flags  should  be  half-masted  on  all  public 
buildings,  amusement  places  closed,  and 
two  days'  mourning  observed. 

On  the  Pope's  death,  Cardinal  Gas- 
parri, Papal  Secretary  of  State,  directed 
the  Dean  of  the  Sacred  Colleg©  of  Car- 
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dinals  to  summon  them  to  the  Vatican 
for  two  purposes:  first,  to  observe  i\w 
Novendial.  or  the  nine-day  mourning 
and  obsequies  after  the  death  of  a  Pope; 
and,  second,  on  the  tenth  day,  to  be 
present  at  the  beginning  of  the  Conclave 
of  Cardinals  for  the  election  of  a  new 
Pope.  This  election  is  always  a  solemn 
and  vitally  important  affair,  for  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  the  greatest 
corporation  in  the  world,  is  perhaps  tlie 
only  one  whose  president  has  power  to 
compel  absolutely  unquestioning  obe- 
dience. The  Church  rules  by  its  cardi- 
nals, archbishops,  bishops,  priests,  dea- 
cons, and  then  through  the  laity.  But 
all  are  subject  to  the  direction  of  one 
head.  From  his  judgment  there  is  no 
appeal,  because,  according  to  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  view,  the  apostolic  suc- 
cessor of  St.  Peter  heads  a  church  or- 
ganization which  has  come  directly  from 
Christ.  Roman  Catholics  interpret  liter- 
ally the  words  of  Jesus:  *'Thou  art 
Peter,  and  upon  this  rock  I  will  build 
my  Church."  The  Pope  is  thus  Christ's 
vicegerent. 

And  yet  any  Roman  Catholic  of  legal 
age  may  aspire  to  the  Papacy.  Since  the 
election  of  Adrian  V  (1276),  however, 
no  one  not  a  priest  has  been  elected,  and 


since  the  election  of  Urban  VI  (1378) 
no  one,  we  believe,  but  a  cardinal  has 
been  elected. 

The  full  number  of  cardinals  is  sev- 
enty. Actually  there  are  only  sixty; 
of  them,  thirty-one  are  Italians.  But 
the  Sacred  College  when  it  meets  in  con- 
clave is  rarely,  if  ever,  complete.  Espe- 
cially is  this  true  in  these  days  when 
cardinals  must  come  from  the  ends  of 
the  earth,  while  the  Conclave  must  begin 
on  the  tenth  day  after  the  Pope's  death. 

For  the  Conclave,  part  of  the  palace 
of  the  Vatican,  including  the  Sistine 
Chapel,  is  walled  off.  From  it  all  but 
cardinals,  their  secretaries  and  servants, 
are  excluded.  The  door  to  the  outer 
world  is  not  opened  except  to  admit 
some  cardinal  late  in  arriving.  The 
food  is  sent  up^  from  a  kitchen  below. 

In  the  election  of  a  new  Pope  two  bal- 
lots are  taken  every  day  in  the  Sistine 
Chapel.  Cardinals  are  seated  along  the 
walls.  Before  each  seat  is  a  table  with 
paper,  ink,  pens,  and  a  list  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Sacred  College.  In  the  mid- 
dle of  the  Chapel,  on  a  table,  stand  two 
vases.  In  one  of  them  the  ballots  are 
cast;  in  the  other  they  are  placed  when 
counted.  Each  cardinal  deposits  his 
ballot,  repeating  at  the  same  time  this 


formula:  ''Testor  Christum  dominum 
qui  me  judicaturus  est,  me  eligere  quern 
secundum  Deum  judico  elegi  dehere^* — 
that  is  to  say,  "I  call  to  witness  the 
Lord  Christ,  who  will  be  my  Judge,  that 
I  am  electing  the  one  who.  according 
to  God,  I  think  ought  to  be  elected." 

The  ballots  are  cast.  In  the  comer 
of  the  Chapel  is  a  small  stove  In  which 
they  are  afterwards  burned.  Straw  is 
used  to  make  the  smoke  from  the  chim- 
ney dense,  and  so  a  sign  to  those  outside 
that  a  vote  has  been  taken.  If  thick 
smoke  does  not  appear  at  the  usual  time 
for  voting,  the  crowd  outside  assumes 
that  a  Pope  has  been  elected.  The  final 
votes  are  burned  like  the  rest,  but  no 
straw  is  used  in  the  burning,  hence  the 
smoke  is  white. 

A  two-thirds  vote  is  necessary  to  elect. 
As  soon  as  an  election  occurs  the  suc- 
cessful candidate  announces  his  accept- 
ance of  the  office  and  the*  cardinals  then 
conduct  him  to  the  altar,  robe  him  In 
Papal  garments,  and  do  homage  to  him. 
The  wall  is  torn  down  and  a  cardinal 
announces  the  Papal  election  to  the  peo- 
ple outside. 

When  the  present  Conclave  elects,  it 
will  have  chosen  the  two  hundred  and 
sixtieth  successor  of  St.  Peter. 


EDITORIAL  CORRESPONDENCE  FROM  WASHINGTON 


BY   ERNEST   HAMLIN   ABBOTT 


I.    THE  OPEN  DOOR-A  FACT  OR  A  MOTTO? 


AS  I  approached  the  news-stand  I 
saw  that  the  newsman  was  talk- 
ing across  the  counter  to  a  cus- 
tomer; and  when  I  caught  his  words  he 
was  in  the  middle  of  a  sentence: 

"...  when  I  was  in  the  Philippines. 
And  do  you  suppose  the  Government 
would  do  anything  to  help  me  get  home? 
Not  on  your  life!  And  that  was  where 
tlie  American  flag  flew.  Just  the  same 
in  Shanghai.  Just  the  same  in  Mexico. 
If  you  get  into  any  difficulty  don't  ex- 
pect to  get  any  help  from  the  American 
Consul.  No.  sir!  No  use  to  see  him. 
You  ^  to  the  British  Consul.  'Evening 
Star*?  Yes,  sir;  that's  right.  Two 
cents." 

That,  in  the  terms  of  one  man's  ex- 
perience, states  fairly  well  the  reputa- 
tion which  the  American  Government 
has  for  looking  out  for  the  welfare  and 
interests  of  American  citizens  in  foreign 
countries.  There  is  a  saying  to  this 
effect:  "If  you  want  information,  call 
on  the  German  Consul;  if  you  want  pro- 
tection, call  on  the  British  Consul;  if 
you  want  a  drink,  call  on  the  American 
Consul."  Like  all  current  sayings,  it  is 
significant  as  evidence,  not  of  the  truth, 
but  of  what  is  commonly  believed  to  be 
the  truth.  American  travelers  or  resi- 
dents abroad  do  not  expect  their  Gov- 
ernment to  stand  by  them  as  the  British 
Government  stands  by  British  subjects. 


Of  course  Administrations  differ  in  this 
respect.  Under  President  Roosevelt,  the 
American  Government  took  care  to  see 
that  American  citizens  in  foreign  lands 
were  protected ;  but  even  then  when 
John  Hay  sent  his  famous  telegram, 
"We  want  Perdicarls  alive  or  Raisuli 
dead,"  and  thus  secured  the  release  of 
an  American  citizen  from  captivity  by 
a  Moroccan  bandit,  he  called  his  mes- 
sage a  "concise  impropriety."  Under 
President  Taft,  Mr.  Knox,  as  Secretary 
of  State,  followed  a  policy  of  supporting, 
to  some  degree  at  least,  the  commercial 
interests  of  Americans  in  China;  but  he 
did  not  fare  altogether  well,  and  was 
criticised  by  his  own  fellow-countrymen 
for  pursuing  what  was  called  "dollar 
diplomacy."  Under  President  Wilson, 
Mr.  Bryan  reversed  that  policy  and  fol- 
lowed a  course  which  was  widely  under- 
stood as  virtually  notifying  all  Ameri- 
cans that  if  they  set  foot  on  foreign  soil 
they  did  so  at  their  own  risk.  No  other 
great  country  has  ever  had  a  policy  like 
that.  On  the  contrary,  nations  which 
fere  strong  enough  to  do  so  make  it  a 
practice  of  standing  behind  their  na- 
tionals (that  is,  their  subjects  if  the 
nation  is  a  monarchy,  their  citizens  if 
a  republic).  They  not  only  undertake 
to  see  that  the  right  of  their  nationals 
to  life  and  liberty  is  preserved,  or  if 
violated  is  vindicated,  but  also  act  on 


the  assumption  that  in  any  dispute  over 
property  rights  between  their  nationals 
in  a  foreign  country  and  the  nationals 
or  the  government  of  that  country,  their 
own  nationals  are  to  be  defended.  This 
has  led  to  what  has  been  termed  "eco- 
nomic imperialism,"  and  in  certain 
cases  to  the  extension  of  political  power 
over  alien  lands. 

If  all  peoples  of  the  world  were 
equally  civilized,  the  extreme  American 
policy  could  with  safety,  and  in  fact 
with  general  benefit,  be  universally 
adopted;  but  there  are  great  areas  of 
the  world  in  which  the  people  are  un- 
civilized or  in  a  primitive  stage  of  civili- 
zation; and  there  are  areas  in  which 
the  people,  though  possessing  a  highly 
developed  civilization  in  some  respects, 
lack  a  stable  or  trustworthy  government 
with  which  the  governments  of  other 
peoples  can  deal  or  on  which  they  can 
rely.  It  is  because  most  of  Asia  which 
is  not  colonized  by  Western  Powers  is 
such  a  region  that  the  nations  now  gath- 
ered at  Washington  are  engaged  in  try- 
ing to  solve  those  problems  that  are 
grouped  under  the  term  Far  Eastern 
Affairs. 

The  anomaly  of  this  Conference  (one 
that  could  not  well  have  been  avoided) 
is  China.  She  is  both  doctor  and  pa- 
tient. She  is  one  of  the  sovereign  na- 
tions engaged  in  discussing  the  prob- 
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lems;  and  yet  she  has  a  Government  so 
feeblOp  so  entangled  with  itself,  so  cor- 
rupt, so  incompetent,  that  it  has  occa- 
sioned the  very  problems  under  discus- 
sion.   In  t&ct,  the  problems  there  would 
be  more  easily  solved  in  some  respects 
if  China  had  no  government  at  all.  The 
status  of  foreigners  and  foreign  inter- 
ests has  been  complicated  by  the  fact 
that  in  some  cases  these  foreigners,  in 
other    cases    foreign    governments    on 
their  behalf,   have  entered  into   agree- 
ments with  such  government  as  China 
has   had.   or   with   Chinese  ofiiclals   or 
provincial  authorities.     Many  of  these 
agreements   are  of   long   standing   and 
form  the  basis  of  commercial  and  social 
life.     Some  of  them  have  been  secret. 
Some  of  them  were  imposed  upon  the 
Chinese  against  their  will;  others  were 
welcomed  by  the  Chinese  as  preferable 
to  the  arbitrary  dictates  of  their  own 
corrupt   officials.     But,  Just   or  unjust, 
they   constitute  a  body   of  restrictions 
that  make  it  impossible,  as  long  as  they 
last,    for   any   government    that    China 
may  have  to  exercise  freely  the  func- 
tions of  sovereignty.     F*urthermore,  so 
disorganized  is  China  that  there  is  no 
universal  agreement  as  to  what  China 
is.    Does  China  include  Tibet?    It  does, 
according  to  the  "Constitution"  of  the 
Chinese   "Republic;"   but   according  to 
the  practice  of  other  nations,  the  Brit- 
ish, for  example,  it  in  fact   does  not. 
Mongolia — is  that  a  part  of  China?  One 
of   the   Japanese   delegates   was   asked 
that  question,  and  he  declined  to  com- 
mit  himself.     How   about   Manchuria? 
The  Japanese  acknowledge  that  to  be  a 
part  of  China,  for  their  claims  to  cer- 
tain   rights    in    Manchuria    rest    upon 
agreements  they  made  with  the  Chinese 
Government   under   Yuan   Shi-kai.     If. 
however,  ruling  authority  is  the  test,  it 
might  be  quite  as  accurate  to  say  that 
the  region  around  Peking  is  a  part  of 
Manchuria,  for  a  large  part  of  northern 
China  is  under  the  domination  of  the 
Manchurian  general,  Chang  Tso-lin.  Un- 
der  such   conditions   the   nations   that 
place  their  power  behind  the  claims  of 
their  own  subjects  or  citizens  are  bound 
to  be  in  conflict  with  such  authority  as 
China  has  and  with  one  another.  Amer- 
ica has  citizens  in  China,  but  has  never 
uniformly   and   persistently    put    force 
behind  their  claims.  .  It  is  true  that  at 
the  time  of  the  Boxer  outbreak  America 
joined  with  other  nations  in  restoring 
order;  but  even  then  she  did  not  keep 
all  the  money  that  was  paid  by  China 
to  her  as  indemnity,  but  returned  to 
China  all  that  was  not  needed  for  re- 
imbursement for  loss,  as  she  did  in  a 
similar  case  concerning  Japan.     As  a 
consequence,     the     United     States     is 
trusted  in  China  as  is  no  other  country, 
but  American  interests   isuffer  from   a 
certain  disadvantage. 

For  a  nation,  under  such  circum- 
stances, to  back  its  nationals  "to  the 
limit"  means  war.  There  is  only  one 
alternative;  that  is  to  adjust  the  differ- 
ences and  to  come  to  some  common 
agreement. 
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It  is  precisely  this  alternative  that 
this  Conference  is  attempting  to  adopt 
as  a  policy  for  all  the  nations  involved. 

That,  however,  is  not  a  simple  and 
easy  task.  It  means  that  all  the  inter- 
ested nations  must  join  in  the  under- 
taking. It  cannot  be  carried  through 
if  one  holds  out. 

Even  then  the  task  is  not  really  under 
way.  If  all  the  nations  with  interests 
in  China  should  honestly  attempt  to  co- 
operate in  adjusting  their  conflicting  in- 
terests, they  would  simply  be  forming  a 
combination  to  exploit  China,  dividing 
the  spoils,  but  rendering  China  more 
than  ever  helpless.  They  cannot  really 
begin  to  flnd  a  solution  for  the  prob- 
lems of  the  Far  East  unless  they  find 
a  way  by  which  China  herself  can  be- 
come responsible  for  fulfilling  her  side 
of  each  contract.  There  must  not  only 
be  a  square  deal  among  the  Powers,  but 
also  a  square  deal  to  China.  They  must 
hold  China's  government  to  account  for 
what  it  does;  but  they  must  also  give 
China  a  chance  to  secure  a  government 
that  can  be  held  to  account. 

At  this  Conference  the  tendency  Is  to 
do  just  this.  It  might  have  been  to  form 
an  international  syndicate,  a  sort  of 
corporation  of  nations,  to  take  over  the 
task  of  doing  for  China  what  she  has 
been  unable  or  unwilling  to  do  for  her- 
self. That,  however,  is  not  what  these 
nations  have  done.  The  evident  purpose 
is  to  make  every  arrangement  with  the 
object  of  assisting  China  ultimately  to 
take  upon  herself  the  authority  and  re- 
sponsibility that  has  been  distributed 
among  many  hands,  Chinese  and  for- 
eign. 

Of  the  nations  represented  here,  the 
one  obviously  most  reluctant  to  commit 
herself  to  practical  measures  for  carry- 
ing out  this  plan  is  Japan.  For  this 
reluctance  it  is  hard  to  blame  her.  By 
her  nearness  to  China  she  has  a  great 
advantage  which  other  nations  do  not 
possess.  With  the  collapse  of  Russia 
and  with  the  elimination  of  Germany  as 
a  dangerous  competitor  in  Shantung, 
Japan  has  a  chance  for  exploiting  China 
which  she  does  not  eagerly  forego.  In 
fact,  she. made  the  best  of  this  advan- 
tage during  the  World  War.  One  can 
recognize  this  fact  and  at  the  same  time 
acknowledge  the  sincerity  and  common 
sense  of  those  Japanese  who  say,  as  did 
the  Japanese  Ambassador  to  the  United 
States,  Baron  Shidehara,  the  other  day: 

Apart  from  any  sentiment  in  the 
matter,  it  is  directly  to  Japan's  inter- 
est to  associate  herself  with  the  other 
Powers  In  agreements  tending  to 
stabilize  China's  domestic  as  well  a.s 
her  foreign  relations.  ...  By  making 
the  Open  Door  and  equal  opportunity 
a  fact  Instead  of  a  motto,  as  Mr. 
Hughes  has  said,  Japan  cannot  fail  to 
be  benefited  as  well  as  China,  and  by 
regulating:  and  making  public  estab- 
lished rights  in  the  future  the  dan- 
gerous system  of  seeking  improper 
advantagres  will  be  terminated. 

There  are  Japanese  who  take  this 
broad  view  and  yet  are  reluctant  to  risk 
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the  loss  of  what  Japan  as  a  late  comer 
into  the  enterprise  of  getting  spheres  of 
influence  in  China  has  gained.  The  ob- 
jections raised  in  this  Conference  to  any 
plan  which  might  occasion  doubts  about 
existing  privileges  have  been  chiefly 
raised  by  Japan. 

Some  of  those  privileges,  however, 
have  been  secured  since  the  time  when 
John  Hay  obtained  from  all  the  Powers 
interested  in  China  assent  to  his  Open 
Door  Doctrine.  This  policy  announced 
anew  here  at  Washington  Is  not  new. 
It  was  established  by  Mr.  Hay  and  re- 
iterated by  the  agreement  Jointly  signed 
by  Mr.  Root  (Mr.  Hay's  successor  as 
Secretary  of  State)  and  the  then  Japa- 
nese Minister  to  the  United  States,  Baron 
Takahira.  In  the  later  Lansing-Ishii 
Agreement  It  was,  in  Japanese  opinion, 
modified,  because  that  recognized  that 
Japan  had  special  interests  in  China. 
Whether  modified  or  not,  however,  it 
has  not  been  uniformly  observed. 
Japan's  Twenty-one  Demands  upon 
China  constituted  an  open  disregard  of 
the  principle.  Unless,  therefore,  the 
Powers  are  to  revert  to  the  cutthroat 
competition  that  was  making  of  China 
a  mere  prey  and  was  leading  to  confiicis 
and  inevitable  war.  they  must  stop  seek- 
ing special  monopolistic  privileges,  and 
they  must  let  everything  tiiey  have  done 
or  hereafter  do  be  known  to  the  world. 
The  Open  Door,  if  it  is  to  be  a  fact  in- 
stead of  a  motto,  involves,  then,  the' 
double  policy  of  self-denial  and  publicity. 

To  make  the  policy  of  self-denial 
effectual  the  Conference,  after  a  long 
discussion,  evolved  from  a  proposal  by 
Mr.  Hughes  a  resolution  consisting  of 
three  articles.  By  the  first  the  Western 
nations  and  Japan  agreed  not  to  seek  or 
support  their  nationals  in  seeking  any 
general  superiority  of  rights  in  China, 
or  such  monopoly  as  would  deprive 
other  nationals  of  the  right  of  under- 
taking any  trade  or  industry  or  would 
frustrate  the  practical  application  of 
equal  opportunity.  Of  course  this  would 
not  apply  to  patents  or  copyrights,  as 
was  made  plain  by  an  additional  sen- 
tence. By  the  second  China  bound  her- 
self to  observe  this  principle  in  dealing 
with  all  foreign  nations.  By  the  third 
the  Conference  arranged  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Board  of  Reference  to 
which  disputes  concerning  conflicting 
claims  could  be  brought  for  investiga- 
tion and  not  decision  but  report.  A 
fourth  resolution,  providing  that  exist- 
ing claims  could  by  common  consent  be 
brought  before  the  Board  of  Reference, 
was  withdrawn  by  a  British  delegate 
(Sir  Robert  Borden)  when  Japan  ob- 
jected. Inasmuch,  however,  as  nothing 
prevents  any  two  parties  to  a  dispute 
from  bringing  an  existing  claim  before 
the  Board,  anyway,  the  withdrawal  was 
significant  only  as  an  indication  that 
apparently  every  nation  (certainly  Great 
Britain  as  well  as  America)  was  willing 
to  refer  to  the  Board  its  existing  claims 
as  well  as  any  future  claims  it  may  have, 
except  Japan. 

Then    the    Conference    proceeded    to 
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1  February 


(C)  191a  G.    Prince.    From  an  unpublished  photopaph 
taken  in  die  Wliite  House  and  approred  by  the  President. 

WARREN    GAMALIEL    HARDING 

PERHAPS  the  least  conspicuous  of  all  the  great  flgrures 
of  the  Armament  Conference  has  been  that  of  the 
man  who  called  it.  Mr.  Harding  has  not  driven;  but  he 
has  led.  There  are  some  who  believe  that  the  best  way  to 
get  joint  action  among  men  is  for  one  of  them  to  tell  the 
rest  what  to  do.  Mr.  Harding  has  never  acted  on  that 
theory.  In  his  home  town  of  Marion  he  was  a  leader  in 
local  affairs  because  he  could  get  men  together  to  talk 
matters  over  and  come  to  a  common  understanding  for 
common  action.  In  the  conduct  of .  his  newspaper  ho 
secured  co-operation  by  making  his  associates,  as  it  were, 
his  partners.  Now  he  has  acted  in  the  same  way  upon 
seeing  the  need  for  joint  action  among  nations.  And- 
because  of  his  belief  in  the  power  of  public  opinion,  ho 
has  secured,  through  the  press  (which  as  a  newspapei- 
man  he  values),  the  co-operation,  not  merely  of  states- 
men, but  of  peoplea  His  belief  in  the  usefulness  of  neigh - 
borliness  he  shares  with  what  is  called  the  average  citizen. 
This  is  his  one  big  contribution  to  the  affairs  of  state 
And  now  Mr.  l^loyd  George  follows  him  and  talks  in  the 
same  way  of  the  proposed  Conference  at  Genoa.  Tho 
Harding  Doctrine  is  spreading.  And,  having  started  this 
Conference  at  Washington,  President  Harding  has  stepped 
into  the  background  and  left  Mr.  Hughes  to  guide  tho 
assembled  delegates  in  the  attempt  to  make  an  inter- 
national neight>orhood  out  of  the  nations  they  represent. 


apply  this  principle  of  equal  opportunity 
through  self-denial  to  the  specific  ques- 
tion of  railway  management.  Within  a 
nation's  sphere  of  influence  in  China  its 
nationals  might  easily  be  made  the 
beneiiciaries  of  discrimination  in  rates 
or  facilities.  Indeed,  the  charge  has 
frequently  been  made  that  on  the  South 
Manchuria  Railway,  which  Is  under 
Japan's  control,  Japanese  receive  privi- 
leges which  are  denied  to  other  na- 
tionals. So  all  the  nations,  including 
China,  promised  not  to  exercise  or  per- 
mit unfair  discrimination  on  the  rail- 
ways in  China,  in  particular  in  respect 
of  nationality  as  to  passengers,  or  origin 
or  destination  of  goods,  or  of  the  ship 
on  which  they  may  be  conveyed  after  or 
before  transportation  on  the  railways; 
and  all  these  Powers  agreed  that  any 
question  of  such  discrimination  might 
be  referred  to  the  Board  of  Reference. 
At  Mr.  Hughes's  suggestion,  the  nations 
recorded  their  hope  that  all  the  railways 
(now  under  diverse  control,  some  of 
them  under  foreign  ownership  and  man- 
agement, some  Chinese  Government 
lines)  would  ultimately  be  unified  into 
a  system  under  Chinese  control. 

(This,  by  the  way,  does  not  Include 
the  Chinese  Eastern  Railroad,  which  is 
a  problem  by  itself,  for  it  was  built  by 
Russia  as  a  continuation  of  the  Trans- 
Siberian  Railway,  is  owned  mainly 
(seventy-five  per  cent)  by  French  stock- 
holders, and  is  now  under  the  control 
of  an  interallied  commission  headed  by 
an  American.  This  railway  is  still  un- 
der consideration,  with  a  view  possibly 
to  ultimate  restoration  to  a  regenerated 
Russia. 

Having  thus  dealt  with  the  policy  of 
equality  through  self-denial,  as  I  call  It. 
the  nations  turned  their  attention  to 
equality  through  publicity.  After  a  pro- 
longed discussion,  which  I  have  not  the 
space  here  to  report,  the  nations  at  the 
Conference  agreed  to  publish  all  the 
agreements  with  China  or  concerning 
China  of  which  they  had  knowledge,  in 
so  far  as  they  affected  China's  interna- 
tional relations.  Of  course  this  does  not 
include  private  contracts  for  the  sale  of 
ordinary  goods;  but  it  does  include  such 
matters  as  the  sale  of  munitions,  and 
of  course  all  treaties  or  conventions  be- 
tween China  and  other  nations,  and 
treaties  or  conventions  between  foreign 
nations  concerning  China,  or  agreements 
between  foreign  nationals  and  the  Chi- 
nese Government.  There  is  a  provision 
in  the  Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations 
for  the  publication  of  all  future'treaties; 
but  the  Washington  plan  concerns  all 
treaties  now  in  force,  and  includes  such 
agreements  to  which  private  or  cor- 
porate persons  are  parties  that  are  inter- 
national in  scope.  The  resolution  in- 
corporating these  provisions  is  elaborate 
and  detailed.  It  provides  that  all  such 
agreements  shall  be  filed  with  the  Secr«^ 
tariat  of  the  Conference,  and  that  China 
shall  notify  all  these  nations  of  any 
agreement  she  or  any  local  authority 
has  with  any  one  of  them  or  any  other 
foreign  nation  or  any  of  their  nationals. 
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And  it  invites  other  Powers  to  adhere 
to  this  agreement. 

In  the  meantime  the  nations  assem- 
bled here  reverted  to  the  policy  of  self- 
denial  and  agreed  not  to  support  "any 
agreement  by  their  respective  nationals 
with  each  other  designed  to  create 
spheres  of  influence  or  to  provide  for  the 
enjoyment  of  exclusive  opportunity  in 
designated  parts  of  Chinese  territory." 

So  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  learn 
at  this  time,  the  best  friends  of  China 
are  extraordinarily  gratified  by  this 
record  of  progress.  Not  until  now  has 
there  been  in  all  of  China's  history  so 


concerted  an  action  to  end  the  rivalries 
and  conflicts  that  have  made  of  her  an 
almost  passive  cause  of  war.  The  few 
who  sneer  at  what  has  been  done  be- 
cause of  what  has  not  been  done  are  not 
serving  China  or  the  cause  of  interna- 
tional good  will.  It  is  true  that  all  that 
has  been  done  is  as  yet  tentative.  It  is 
still  in  the  committee  stage.  It  has  yet 
to  be  assembled  into  a  common  agree- 
ment. 

One  or  two  questions  undecided 
can  hold  up  progress  on  all  the  rest. 
The  process  of  consulting  in  two  or 
three  languages  is  necessarily  slow,  par- 


ticularly when  discussion  has  to  wait 
for  answers  to  inquiries  sent  by  cable 
half-way  around  the  world.  This  is  not 
a  congress  or  legislature.  Nothing  can 
be  carried  over  the  protest  of  a  minority. 
Even  when  adopted  here,  each  conclu- 
sion remains  inconclusive  until  at  least 
the  Senate  here  and  the  corresponding 
authorities  in  other  countries  approve 
it.  Then  the  achievements  of  these 
past  few  days,  obscured  as  they  have 
been  by  public  interest  in  other  contem- 
porary events,  will  be  recognized  as  not 
the  least  among  the  products  of  this 
Conference. 


II.    THE  NATIONAL  AGRICULTURAL  CONFERENCE 


BEGINNING  with  President  Har- 
ding and  virtually  closing  with 
William  Jennings  Bryan,  the  first 
session  of  the  National  Agricultural 
Conference  was  furnished  with  one 
striking  contrast.  Mr.  Harding,  digni- 
fied, reposeful,  suave,  commanded  by  his 
bearing,  his  temperament,  and  his  man- 
ner respectful  and  sympathetic  attention 
and  won  approval.  Mr.  Bryan,  by  turns 
informal,  oratorical,  fiery,  scathing, 
elicited  applause,  laughter,  and  even 
yells,  and  confirmed  in  the  faith  those 
who  agreed  with  him.  Mr.  Bryan 
appealed  to  the  narrow  motive  of  class 
welfare  by  saying  that  there  had  been 
no  time  in  thirty  years  when  there  had 
not  been  a  Wall  Street  bloc;  the  differ- 
ence being  that,  while  the  Wall  Street 
bloc  acted  secretly,  the  agricultural  bloc 
acted  openly.  Mr.  Harding,  on  the  other 
hand,  appealed  to  the  motive  of  National 
welfare  by  saying  that  the  farmer's  in- 
terest is  a  truly  National  interest,  and 
not  entitled  to  be  regarded  as  primarily 
the  concern  of  either  a  class  or  a  sec- 
tion, "or,"  he  added,  departing  from  his 
prepared  address,  "a  bloc."  But  that 
was  not  the  only  contrast  in  this  the 
first  conference  of  its  kind. 

The  setting  and  the  audience  fur- 
nished a  contrast  quite  as  striking.  The 
ballroom  of  the  New  Willard  Hotel  is 
not  exactly  one's  notion  of  a  normal 
farm  environment.  It  isn't  quite  as 
ornate  as  the  Clock  Hall  at  Paris,  where 
the  Peace  Conference  sat,  but  its  scheme 
of  decoration  hardly  suggests  the  close- 
ness to  nature,  the  vigor  of  open-air  life, 
the  daily  contact  with  hard  reality,  the 
virile  struggle,  that  characterize  the  con- 
stant experience  of  men  who  are  proud 
to  be  known  as  "dirt  farmers."  And 
the  men  who  constituted  that  assem- 
blage were  in  face  and  bearing  typical 
of  the  multitudes  who  are  to-day,  as 
they  always  have  been,  the  strength  of 
this  country.  Here  and  there  I  could 
see  a  gray  beard,  but  for  the  most  part 
bronzed,  firmly  featured,  cl^an-shaven 
faces  set  above  strong,  well-knit  bodies. 
To  look  at  these  men  was  enough  to  con- 
firm one's  faith  in  the  permanence  of 
the  Republic.  If  appearance  was  any 
guide  at  all,  these  three  hundred  men 
or    so    had    qualities    that    explain    the 


Nation's  stability — qualities  of  common 
sense,  trustworthiness,  persistence,  in- 
telligence, courage. 

There  was,  however,  a  yet  stronger 
contrast,  but  one  not  visible.  These 
men  came  from  every  State  in  the 
Union.  They  represent  fully  one-third, 
perhaps  more  nearly  one-half,  of  the 
population.  Not  all  of  them  are  "dirt 
farmers."  Not  a  few  of  them  are  manu- 
facturers or  distributers.  All,  however, 
represent  that  part  of  the  population 
whose  livelihood  depends  directly  upon 
agriculture  and  the  callings  allied  with 
it.  And  these  men,  almost  without  ex- 
ception, have  been  encountering  condi- 
tions that  literally  constitute  disaster. 

It  was  during  the  first  day's  session 
that  man  after  man  reported  agricul- 
ture carried  on,  not  only  without  profit, 
but  actually  at  a  heavy  loss.  Potato 
growers  and  dairymen  of  the  north- 
eastern States,  cotton  planters  of  the 
South,  farmers  of  the  corn  belt,  people 
of  the  wheat  country,  stock  raisers  East 
and  West  alike  have  had  to  market  their 
products  at  prices  below  cost  of  produc- 
tion and  transportation,  and  all  are 
facing  conditions  ahead  of  them  that 
look  still  worse.  In  some  cases  the 
farmers  of  entire  communities  have 
been  virtually  without  purchasing  power 
for  two  years.  Contrast  with  that  pic- 
ture of  conditions  the  tone  of  the  spokes- 
men for  these  sections.  In  some  other 
countries  it  would  be  the  tone  of  Com- 
munism and  even  Bolshevism.  Here  the 
tone  was  that  of  sober,  reasonable  re- 
adjustment, fair  dealing,  and  progress. 
Even  the  most  radical  measures  of  re- 
lief that  any  one  advocated  were  de- 
fended, not  by  means  of  a  plea  for  class 
or  group  privilege,  but  by  arguments  for 
the  removal  of  alleged  exceptional  dis- 
abilities. The  most  radical  utterances 
came  from,  the  spokesman  from  North 
Dakota — the  home  of  the  Non-Partisan 
League — and  from  Mr.  Bryan;  and, 
though  these  utterances  might  be  op- 
posed on  the,  ground  that  they  were 
economically  unsound,  they  could  hardly 
be  tolerated  by  the  most  tolerant  of 
revolutionary  Socialists. 

What  is  certain  to  save  such  a  situa- 
tion is  a  sense  of  humor.  No  people 
with  a  sense  of  humor  could  find  them- 


selves in  the  plight  of  Russia.  If  any 
American  has  a  sense  of  humor,  it  is 
the  American  farmer.  It  was  a  Ver- 
monter  at  this  Conference  who  described 
the  farmers'  plight  by  the  following 
story:  A  farmer  drove  to  the  town  one 
evening  in  his  buggy.  He  went  to  the 
general  store,  where  he  imbibed  too 
freely;  When  he  got  into  his  buggy,  the 
old  mare  lay  down  in  her  tracks.  As 
he  took  up  the  reins  he  clucked  and 
said,  "Git  up,  there.  Nell,  or  I'll  drive 
right  over  you."  The  American  farmer, 
said  the  speaker,  is  like  the  old  mare. 
He  left  it  to  his  hearers  to  infer  that 
the  rest  of  the  country  cannot  go  on 
till  the  farmer  gets  back  on  his  feet. 

The  President's  speech  evidently  made 
a  great  impression  on  his  audience.  In- 
deed, it  was  not  so  much  a  speech  as  a 
paper,  read  in  even,  distinct  tones,  with- 
out any  effort  at  oratory.  He  pointed 
out  that  there  were  really  two  problems 
in  the  present  state  of  agriculture.  One 
was  the  problem  of  meeting  an  existing 
emergency;  the  other  was  one  of  pro- 
viding a  permanent  modification  of 
policy.  He  reviewed  briefly  the  history 
of  landownershlp,  showing  how  "the 
ownership  oif  the  land  became  the  sym- 
bol of  favor  and  aristocracy,  while  the 
working  of  ft  was  the  task  of  menials," 
and  how  the  soil  has  gradually  been 
emancipated  from  this  low  estate.  He 
urged  changes  in  the  law  adapting 
credit  to  the  farmer's  turnover  period, 
and  giving  the  same  access  to  ample 
capital  which  the  business  man  enjoys. 
He  indorsed  the  movement  toward  co- 
operative action  in  farm  marketing.  He 
urged  measures  to  prevent  fluctuations 
in  production,  possibly  having  in  mind 
the  principle  of  cutting  down  the  peaks 
of  production  and  fllling  up  the  troughs 
which  was  applied  in  the  Conference  on 
Unemployment  He  suggested  electrifi- 
cation of  railways  as  a  benefit  to  agri- 
culture, and  he  definitely  indorsed  the 
St.  Lawrence  waterway  project  to  ex- 
tend the  seaways  to  the  inland  of  the 
continent.  He  urged  reclamation  and 
forestry.  And  he  put  before  his  hearers 
his  estimate  of  the  farmers'  profession  as 
calling  for  the  highest  intelligence,  the 
greatest  versatility,  and  the  best  training. 

January  38.  1922. 
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THE  AGRICULTURAL  BLOC 

WHAT  IT   IS  AND  WHAT    IT   ISN'T 
BY   ARTHUR    CAPPER 


A. 


W 


HEN  a  bright  reporter  a  few 
months  ago  hit  upon  the  term 
"agricultural  bloc"  to  describe 
a  group  of  men  in  Congress  who  had 
come  together  to  discuss  plans  for  fur- 
thering certain  legislation,  he  probably 
had  little  idea  that  he  was  employing  a 
phrase  that  in  a  short  time  would  cause 
certain  Interests  to  become  greatly  agi- 
tated 'whenever  they  heard  it  used  or 
saw  it  in  print.  One  cannot  know,  of 
course,  but  the  probability  is  that  if  the 
newspaper  correspondents  had  contented 
themselves  merely  with  saying  that  a 
number  of  Senators  and  Representatives 
had  held  a  conference  to  consider  such 
legislation  and  how  best  to  hasten  its 
enactment  by  Congress,  the  great  furor 
that  has  followed  the  formation  of  the 
so-called  agricultural  bloc  would  not 
have  occurred.  It  likewise  is  probable 
that  a  number  of  misapprehensions  ap- 
parently quite  generally  held  in  regard 
to  this  group  of  men  might  not  have 
followed. 

Tlie  men  who  constitute  the  so-called 
bloc,  however,  have  no  complaint  to 
make  because  an  apt  designation  has  led 
to  some  rather  generally  held  misunder- 
standings of  their  purposes,  for  there 
can  be  no  question  that  a  real  service 
was  performed  in  their  behalf  in  the 
selection  of  the  name  bestowed  upon 
them.  The  publicity  that  has  flowed 
from  this  designation  is  not  without  its 
value  to  the  bloc  in  attaining  its  ends. 
Still  there  can  be  no  question  that  many 
people  are  under  some  misconceptions 
as  to  what  the  agricultural  bloc  is  and 
intends. 

First  of  all,  the  bloc  is  not  a  Soviet 
movement,  as  some  radicals  appear  to 
think,  and  as  they  undoubtedly  hope' it 
will  become.  Such  an  idea  is  ludicrous 
to  one  who  knows  the  men  who  are  In 
the  movement.  There  is  not  a  man 
among  them  who  can  honestly  be  termed 
a  radical.  It  is  farthest  from  the 
thoughts  of  any  of  the  men  that  ulti- 
mately there  should  be,  instead  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  Senators  from  the  sev- 
eral States,  Representatives  and  Sena- 
tors from  steel,  and  from  coal,  and  from 
railways,  and  from  oil,  and  from  agri- 
culture, as  appears  to  be  the  hope  of 
the  radical  writers.  Rather,  the  agri- 
cultural bloc  would  be  for  the  eradica- 
tion of  such  tendency  so  far  as  it 
already  has  appeared  in  our  Govern- 
ment. It  is  because  the  great  producing 
part  of  the  population  too  often  have  been 
the  victims  of  special  interests  that  the 
agricultural  bloc  has  come  Into  being. 

This  leads  logically  to  mention  of  the 
second  thing  the  agricultural  bloc  is 
not:  It  is  not  a  champion  of  class  legis- 
lation. It  has  sponsored  no  bills  that 
are  exclusively  for  the  benefit  of  a  par- 
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ticular  class  or  a  particular  section.  It 
has  discovered  instances  where  legisla- 
tion has  ignored  or  discriminated 
against  a  particular  class  or  section,  and 
has  sought  to  correct  this;  as,  for  ex- 
ample, the  tariff  that  gave  ample  pro- 
tection to  manufacturing  production  but 
failed  to  protect  adequately  agricultural 
production,  and  the  Federal  Reserve 
Bank  legislation,  which  provided  a  bank- 
ing system  for  commerce  but  failed  to 
provide  adequate  facilities  for  agricul- 
ture and  stock-raising.  Surely  the  ex- 
tension of  such  legislation  so  as  to  em- 
brace the  whole  country  and  all  industry 
instead  of  merely  favored  sections  &nd 
industries  cannot  fairly  be  termed  sec- 
tional or  class  legislation. 

A  third  thing  the  agricultural  bloc  is 
not  Is  a  factional  or  partisan  group. 
There  is  no  purpose  to  form  a  new  party 
or  a  new  faction  of  one  of  the  old  par- 
ties, or  to  cause  any  schism  or  regroup- 
ing of  parties.  There  are  Republicans 
and  Democrats  both  in  the  so-called 
agricultural  bloc.  It  happens  that  there 
are  more  Republicans  than  there  are 
Democrats,  but  then  there  are  vastly 
more  Republicans  than  Democrats  in 
Congress.  Party  politics  is  eschewed  in 
the  conferences  held  by  the  bloc. 

It  is  easier  to  tell  what  the  agricul- 
tural bloc  is  not  than  to  tell  what  it  is. 
for  the  very  simple  reason  that,  while 
its  purposes  are  well  understood  by  the 
members  of  Congress  who  participate  in 
its  conferences,  it  is  not  a  definite  en- 
tity. I  mean  by  that,  that  the  member- 
ship is  not  always  the  same.  Sometimes 
the  group  is  larger,  sometimes  smaller. 
On  certain  matters  of  legislation  what 
might  be  termed  the  membership  gains 
adherents,  on  certain  other  matters  it 
diminishes.  In  other  words,  the  term 
agricultural  bloc  describes  a  movement 
rather  thftn  a  group.  To  a  certain  ex- 
tent the  word  bloc  is  a  misnomer.  It  is 
not  an  organization  in  the  sense  of  hav- 
ing formally  elected  officers  and  a  defi- 
nite membership,  although  in  the  main 
the  men  who  attend  its  conferences  are 
the  same. 

The  agricultural  bloc  really  designates 
a  movement  occasioned  by  the  profound 
conviction  held  by  a  number  of  members 
of  both  houses  of  Congress  that  without 
agricultural  prosperity  there  can  be  no 
general  prosperity  in  the  country.  When 
the  farming  industry  languishes,  all  in- 
dustry fails  to  prosper.  This  observa- 
tion is  so  trite  that  it  should  require  no 
reiteration,  but  apparently  even  so  ob- 
vious a  truism  must-  be- -asserted  over 
and  over  again  if  those  who  most  need 
to. learn  the  truth  are  to  be  enlightened. 

It  is  unfortunate,  but  .apparently  the 
fact,  that  large  numbers  of  our  business 
men,  and  particularly  in  the  East,   do 


not  understand  that  the  farmers  of  the 
country,  besides  being  the  producers  of 
our  foodstuffs  and  the  raw  materials 
that  enter  so  largely  into  other  manu- 
factures, are  also  our  greatest  single 
consuming  or  buying  class.  As  great  an 
authority  as  Secretary  Wallace  asserts 
that  the  people  who  gain  their  liveli- 
hood from  the  soil  constitute  forty  per 
cent  of  the  buying  power  of  the  country. 
When  the  farmer  is  forced  to  sell  his 
products  for  less  than  it  cost  him  to  pro- 
duce them,  he  of  necessity  ceases  to  be 
so  great  a  factor  in  the  buying  market. 
His  buying  is  restricted  to  his  actual 
needs,  and  when  his  credit  becomes  ex- 
hausted he  ceases  to  be  a  buying  factor 
at  all.  J.  R.  Howard,  President  of  the 
American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  re- 
cently asserted  that  one-fourth  of  the 
farmers  of  the  country  are  to-day  insol- 
vent. Agriculture  is  sick;  it  must  be 
restored  to  a  condition  of  health  and 
vigor  if  the  rest  of  the  country  is  to 
prosper. 

The  men  making  up  the  so-called  agri- 
cultural bloc  are  not  so  fatuous  as  to 
believe  that  the  remedy  for  this  distress- 
ing condition  lies  wholly  in  legislation 
or  in  Governmental  activity,  but  they  do 
believe  that  the  Government,  acting 
through  the  President  and  the  Congress, 
may  do  much  to  hasten  the  return  of 
healthy  conditions  to  agriculture.  Presi- 
dent Harding  shares  this  belief,  as  is 
witnessed  by  the  fact  that  he  has  signed 
every  measure  enacted  by  Congress  at 
the  instance  of  the  farm  bloc  and  but 
recently  has  called  the  National  Agri- 
cultural Conference,  soon  to  meet  in 
Washington.  The  President  publicly 
has  indorsed  other  measures  favored  by 
the  bloc  which  have  not  yet  been  passed 
by  Congress.  , 

An  examination  of  the  measures  thus 
far  enacted  and  proposed  by  the  agricul- 
tural bloc  discloses  no  Utopian  theories, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  reveals  only  pro- 
posals resting  on  a  sound  economic  base. 
The  extension  of  the  tariff  to  embrace 
agricultural  products  has  been  men- 
tioned. Surely  no  one  who  believes  in 
the  protection  of  American  labor  and 
capital  employed  in  manufacturing  in- 
dustry will  reject  the  policy  because  it 
is  applied  to  American  labor  and  capital 
employed  in  agriculture.  Victims  of  the 
exactions  of  the  packers'  trust  during 
and  since  the  war  hardly  will  complain 
because  the  business  of  that  industry 
has  been  brought  under  the  supervision 
of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  even  if 
the  primary  purpose  of  the  legislation 
is  to  afford  some  degree  of  protection  to 
the  farmer  in  the  marketing  of  his  live 
stock.  The  revival  of  the  War  Finance 
Corporation  for  the  purpose  of  providing 
credit  facilities  for  the  sale  of  surplus 
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farm  products  in  other  countries  has 
been  a  benefit  to  commerce  quite  as 
much  as  it  lias  been  a  benefit  to  the 
farmer  in  extending  his  market.  The 
advancing  of  $25,000,000  to  the  Farm 
Loan  Banks  as  a  revolving  fund  imme- 
diately available  from  which  to  make 
farm  loans  and  the  increasing  of  the 
rate  of  interest  to  be  paid  on  Farm  Loan 
Bonds,  so  as  to  make  them  more  readily 
salable  in  the  market,  are  measures 
made  necessary  by  the  disturbed  finan- 
cial condition  following  the  war,  which 
prevented  the  Farm  Loan  Bank  system 
from  properly  functioning.  Even  yet 
our  banking  system  lacks  facilities  ade- 
quate to  the  farmers'  needs,  and  this 
Congress  is  expected  to  enact  a  law  still 
further  extending  the  banking  facilities, 
so  that  the  farmer  may  have  a  form  of 
banking  credit  properly  adapted  to  his 
needs.  We  probably  have  the  finest 
commercial  banking  system  in  the 
world,  with  its  thirty-day,  sixty-day,  and 
ninety-day  notes,  backed  by  the  redis- 
count facilities  afforded  by  the  Federal 
Reserve  system.  This  system  is  per- 
fectly suited  to  the  turnover  in  commer- 
cial business.  But  the  farmer's  turn- 
over is  mainly  once  in  twelve  months. 
and  in  the  case  of  the  stockmen  from 
one  to  three  years.  Our  commercial 
system  of  credit  does  not  fit  their  needs, 
and  our  country  cannot  be  truly  pros- 
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perous  until  the  farmer  has  credit  facili- 
ties as  well  adapted  to  his  methods  of 
doing  business  as  are  the  present  facili- 
ties adapted  to  those  of  the  merchant, 
manufacturer,  and  jobber.  This  defect 
in  our  banking  system  will  be  remedied 
by  a  measure  fathered  by  members  of 
the  so-called  agricultural  bloc. 

There  may  be  some  persons  who  will 
complain  because  the  gambler  in  grains 
and  other  food  products  is  hit  by  the 
Capper-Tincher  Act,  which  went  into 
effect  the  first  of  the  year,  and  which 
brings  the  great  grain  exchanges  of  the 
country  under  the  supervision  of  a 
board  composed  of  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
and  the  Attorney-General,  but  I  cannot 
believe  that  their  number  is  many. 
This  measure  had  the  support  of  the 
farmer  bloc.  The  Capper-French  Truth- 
in-Fabrics  Bill,  which  applies  to  fabrics 
provisions  similar  to  those  applied  to 
food  in  the  Pure  Food  and  Drugs  Act, 
and  is  designed  to  require  that  fabrics 
shall  be  sold  for  what  they  actually  are, 
is  another  bloc  measure  that  should 
benefit  the  Consumer  quite  as  much  as 
the  producer  of  raw  materials.  The  bill 
to  provide  that  at  least  one  member  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  shall  be  a 
representative  of  agriculture  is  an  at- 
tempt merely  to  give  recognition  in  the 
banking  systera  of  the  Nation  to  the 
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country's     greatest     single     industry; 
surely  not  an  unreasonable  proposal. 

These  measures  fairly  indicate  the 
purposes  of  the  so-called  agricultural 
bloc.  It  is  the  contention  of  their  cham- 
pions that  they  are  broadly  construc- 
tive and  not  intended  merely  for  the 
benefit  of  a  single  class.  The  fact  is  the 
farmer  has  fallen  rather  behind  the  pro- 
cession in  modem  society.  He  remains 
the  one  individualist  in  a  vastly  compli- 
cated organism.  Consequently  the  bank- 
ing and  marketing  machinery  of  moderp 
society,  while  well  enough  adapted  for 
commerce  and  industry,  has  not  been  so 
well  suited  to  the  farmer's  requirements. 
It  must  be  modified  in  important  re- 
spects or  else  new  machinery  will  have 
to  be  set  up  to  meet  the  farmer's  needs. 
His  only  desire  is  to  be  permitted  to  do 
business  in  a  fair  market  and  under 
conditions  of  equality  with  his  city 
neighbor.  He  is  asking  for  no  consid- 
eration from  Government  that  has  not 
already  been  given  to  other  industry, 
and  he  must  receive  this  consideration 
if  he  is  to  prosper  and  play  his  full  part 
in  the  restoration  of  prosperity  to  all 
industry  and  to  the  whole  country.  The 
agricultural  bloc  is  committed  to  such  a 
programme,  and  is  pressing  it  in  the 
belief  that  in  this  direction  lies  the  road 
to  re-established  prosperity  and  better 
conditions  in  trade  and  industry.  J 


THE   DEVIL 

BY  ARTHUR   B.   RHINOW 


URI  BEN  AHITHOPHEL  came 
down  from  Jerusalem  to  see  the 
Prophet.  He  wondered  why  he 
had  retired  to  the  solitude  when  the 
people  were  asking  for  him.  He  found 
him  sitting  on  a  stone.  A  group  of  men 
were  about  him,  men  with  hunger  in 
their  eyes. 

The  scenery  was  one  of  contrasts. 
Rugged  hills  framing  fields  of  flowers: 
in  the  distance  the  Jordan  rushing 
southward.  And  the  Prophet  seemed  to 
blend  with  it  all.  But  Uri  Ben 
Ahithophel  saw  none  of  that. 

"I  have  come  to  see  you  about  your 
work,"  he  began. 

The  Prophet  looked  up. 

"I  thtnk  your  work  looks  very  promis- 
ing. You  have  made  a  good  start.  Now 
what  you  need  is  somebody  to  manage 
your  campaign.  I  have  had  a  good  deal 
of  experience  in  affairs  like  that,  and 
I  should  like  to—" 

A  snake  wriggled  through  the  grass 
and  disappeared  in  the  Jumble  of  rocks. 

"Now  what  you  need,  first  of  all,"  Uri 
continued  after  he  had  recovered,  "is  to 
gain  the  favor  of  influential  people.  As 
I  said  before,  you  have  begun  well. 
People  are  talking  about  you,  and  you 
know  if  you  can  get  people  to  talk  about 
you  you  have  gained  a  great  deal.  They 
even  say  you  have  performed  miracles. 
Now  there  is  no  reason  why  you 
shouldn't  make  a  big  success  of  your 


enterprise.  And  I  say,  the  first  thing 
to  do  is  to  get  the  backing  of  influential 
peo  )le. 

"Now,  there  is  Annas,  the  high  priest, 
for  instance.  Believe  me,  he  is  the  most 
powerful  man  in  Israel.  If  you  could 
get  him  to  indorse  you,  that  would  help 
immensely.  And  of  course  some  promi- 
nent Pharisee,  also.  Annas,  you  know, 
is  a  Sadducee,  and  you  cannot  afford  to 
take  sides.  With  two  such  leaders 
backing  you,  you  could  not  fail.  And  I 
believe  my  connections  would  enable  me 
to  enlist  that  support.  One  only  has  to 
know  how  to  approach  men  like  that  in 
the  right  way;  and  I  have  had  experi- 
ence. All  I  would  ask  you  to  do  is  not 
to  say  or  do  anything  to  offend  them. 
That  would  never  do.  You  understand 
that,  of  course.  All  the  rest  you  can 
leave  to  me.  And  all  I  ask  of  you  for 
myself  is  a  promise  to  remember  me 
when  you  enter  into  your  kingdom,  so 
to  speak.    That's  all. 

"And  believe  me,  without  such  men  as 
Annas  your  enterprise  will  never  amount 
to  very  much.  Get  the  right  people 
interested  first." 

The  Prophet  studied  the  lilies  lovingly. 

"And  after  you  have  had  the  indorse- 
ment of  those  men,"  Uri  went  on,  "then 
you  ought  to  be  careful  about  the  dis- 
ciples you  choose.  Get  men  that  are 
representative,  men  of  the  better  classes, 
men  that  impress  the  people.    Then  you 


will  be  able  to  control  means,  ahd  you 
know  you  cannot  do  anything  without 
money.  For  instance,  I  am  just  now 
thinking  of  a  certain  rich  young  ruler. 
Fine  fellow,  and  he  has  great  posses- 
sions." . 

"The  prophet  has  chosen  his  dis- 
ciples," one  of  the  men  answered.  There 
was  a  deep  glow  in  his  eyes,  and  he 
held  a  bag. 

"What  kind  of  men  are  they?"  the 
interviewer  asked  quickly. 

"Oh,  Galilean  fishermen,  a  publican, 
and  other  men  of  that  kind." 

Uri  Ben  Ahithophel  shook  his  head. 

"Fishermen  and  publicans?  That  will 
never  do.    Why  did  he  choose  them?" 

"Because  they  believe  in  him." 

"Well,  that's  all  rip:ht  so  far  as  it  goes. 
But  this  is  a  practical  age,  and  we  must 
be  practical  to  succeed.  Look  at  the 
way  the  Romans  do  things,  and  our  own 
politicians.  They're  shrewd.  And  even 
a  religious  movement  must  be  conducted 
in  the  right  way.  Imagine  how  Annas 
would  launch  a  campaign  like  that.  And 
it  is  very  important  to  get  the  right 
kind  of  people  to  push  things.  You  look 
as  though  you  might  be  a  help  to  him, 
but  those  other  men  are  Just  muscle  and 
dreams." 

Uri  Ben  Ahithophel  again  turned  to 
the  Prophet.  He  saw  him  take  a  reed 
and  write  on  the  ground. 

"There  is  something  else  I  want  to 
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talk  to  you  about,"  Uri  continued.  "I 
have  heard  people  say  that  you  were  of 
Nazareth.  Now  I  wouldn't  advertise 
that  too  much.  You  know  the  people 
say,  'Can  any  good  thing  come  out  of 
Nazareth?*  And  we  must  avoid  any- 
thing that  might  offend  the  people. 
'Give  the  people  what  they  want/  is  the 
way  to  succeed. 

"Now,  tell  me,"  Uri  went  on,  "is  there 
not  some  other  place  with  which  you 
are  associated  by  ties  of  something  or 
other?" 


"He  was  bom  in  Bethlehem,"  he  with 
the  bag  volunteered. 

Uri  Ben  Ahithophel  leaped  up. 

"In  Bethlehem?"  he  cried.  "The  very 
place!    The  birthplace  of  a  king." 

"He  is  of  the  seed  of  David." 

"He  is?  Come,  come,  this  is  great. 
We  shall  begin  the  big  demonstration  at 
Bethlehem.  Leave  that  to  me.  We 
shall  advertise  you  as  the  son  of  David. 
That  alone  will  give  you  popular  ap- 
plause. We  shall  speak  of  the  glorious 
reign  of  David  and  Solomon,  and  that 


a  scion  of  that  illustrious  house  has 
come  to  them  to  lead  them  to—" 

The  Prophet's  look  silenced  Uri  Ben 
Ahithophel.  He  remained  quiet  for  a 
long  time.  At  first  he  had  an  unearthly 
feeling,  then  his  mind  reverted  to  the 
kingdoms  of  this  world  and  the  glory  of 
them.  He  turned  to  the  man  with  the 
glowing  eyes. 

"Your  master  might  win  the  whole 
country,"  he  said,  "if  he  listened  to 
reason;  but — " 

He  shook  his  head  sadly,  and  left. 


AN  ISLAND  HERO 

BY   FULLERTON   L.   WALDO 


PHTTTNO   OFF  TO  THE   I.IOHT   IN    A   FOO 


NORTHEAST  of  the  Magdalen 
Islands,  in  l.'ie  (Julf  of  St.  Law- 
rence, is  an  islet  upreared  to  a 
heiglit  of  nearly  two  hundred  feet  above 
the  mean  of  the  tides.  It  is  called  Bird 
Rock,  and  it  is  the  finest  bird  nursery 
of  the  North  Atlantic  region.  Its  brow 
is  forever  beclouded  with  a  flapping  and 
crying  myriad  of  gulls,  auks,  kittiwakes, 
murrs,  gannets,  and  other  water-fowl, 
and  round  its  base  the  waves  leap  like 
wild  creatures  in  a  white  and  roaring 
fury  that  never  wears  it.self  out,  though 
it  has  bitten  and  torn  the  living  rock 
away. 

A  moving-picture  operator  visited  the 
island,  and  was  dangled  over  the  brink 
of  the  cliffs  at'  the  end  of  a  rope  to  se- 
cure his  pictures.  He  was  warned  not 
to  look  down  as  he  mounted  the  rickety 
ladders,  lashed  end  to  end,  through  the 
crevices  to  the  top  of  the  rock.  The 
leaping  sea  at  the  foot  of  the  ladders 
and    the    deafening    birds    flying   about 


him,  affrighted  for  their  eggs  and  their 
eyries,  made  the  ascent  as  perilous  a 
venture  as  the  taking  of  the  photo- 
graphs. 

Peter  Bourcq  was  lord  of  this  tiny  in- 
sular domain.  Peter  had  been  there  for 
twenty-eight  years.  His  story  was  this. 
Before  his  coming  two  keepers  of  the 
island  light  had  lo.st  their  reason,  owing 
to  the  horrible  loneliness.  The  second 
had  to  he  taken  to  the  mainland  in  a 
St  rait- jacket.  The  Canadian  Govern- 
ment was  greatly  concerned  to  obtain  a 
successor  in  his  place.  For  a  long  time 
no  man  offered  himself.  Then  Peter 
Bourcq  came  forward.  "I  will  accept 
the  place,"  he  said,  "if  you  let  me  take 
my  wife  and  son  with  me."  The  au- 
thorities gladly  consented. 

When  Peter  went  to  the  island,  he  re- 
solved at  once  to  do  everything  possible 
to  keep  the  family  life  on  a  sane  and 
normal  plane,  in  order  to  avoid  the  fate 
that  overtook  his  predecessors.    He  had 


at  first  only  his  wife  and  a  son  to  con- 
sider; later  a  daughter  was  born,  and  a 
welcome  flower  she  was,  abloom  among 
those  gaunt  and  barren  crags.  The 
lighthouse  steamer  came  but  once  a 
year,  bringing  letters  and  newspapers. 
Peter  made  a  box  with  a  compartment 
for  each  day.  Then  he  took  this  annual 
mail  and  divided  it  among  the  pigeon- 
holes; and  every  morning  at  breakfast 
they  could  pretend  they  were  getting 
the  post  for  that  particular  day — though 
it  was  a  year  old! 

The  evenings  in  rotation  were  given 
to  study— the  French  language,  the 
poetry  of  Robbie  Burns,  the  lore  of  the 
rocks  and  the  birds  about  them.  Each 
of  the  four  studied  music — cabinet  or- 
gan, violin,  cornet,  voice;  and  the  birds 
that  fluttered  and  cried  round  the  faith- 
ful light  must  have  heard  in  bewilder- 
ment the  rival  sounds.  As  for  the  light 
itself — when  there  was  fog  (and  that 
might  be  for  weeks  and  months  at  a 
time)  it  was  necessary  not  only  to  keep 
the  fog-horn  going  but  to  fire  guncot- 
ton  bombs  at  twenty-minute  intervals. 
Father  and  son  relieved  each  other  at 
this  task ;  and  if  the  boy  for  any  reason 
failed,  the  father  was  awake  imme- 
diately to  know  why.  He  could  not 
sleep  unless  the  noise  stabbed  the  si 
lence  on  the  very  instant. 

They  even  made  a  croquet  court, 
which  took  up  all  the  space  not  filled  by 
the  lighthouse  and  the  tower;  but  the 
storms  soon  swept  away  the  earth  that 
had  been  transplanted  with  such  labor 
from  the  mainland. 

At  the  end  of  twenty-eight  years  Peter 
took  his  family  ashore.  He  said  he 
thought  he  owed  them  a  taste  of  life 
among  people  in  the  world.  Before  he 
could  get  away  he  had  packed  his  be- 
longings three  times  to  leave  by  the 
annual  lighthouse  steamer,  but  twice 
they  had  to  tell  him  that  he  must  stay 
another  year,  since  they  could  find  none 
to  fill  his  place. 

Few  men  have  had  so  lonely  an  occu- 
pation. Few  have  been  faithful  to  a 
trust  so  hard  and  so  forbidding.  Peter 
Bourcq  did  his  work  well,  and  has 
earned  his  reward.  He  showed  again 
that  a  brave  and  resolute  man  is  mas- 
ter of  his  fate  in  circumstances  that 
would  crush  the  weakling. 
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THE  BIG  AND  THE  BUSY 

BY   GEORGE  D.  CARRINGTON 


THE  average  bleacherite,  were  he 
to  take  a  bat  in  his  hand,  could 
not  hit  a  balloon  floating  over  the 
plate.  The  average  tennis  player  is 
more  or  less  awful.  The  average  golfer 
takes  over  100  (and  lies  about  It).  The 
average  writer  leaves  the  reader  cold 
and  unmoved.  The  average  boxer  is  a 
good  deal  of  a  mark.  The  average  law- 
yer is  seldom  thoroughly  prepared. 

Averages  run  low,  but  it  is  the  solu- 
tion of  the  average  man's  problem  that 

'  really  counts  for  anything.  The  genius 
needs  no  "solution."  He'll  pull  through 
somehow,  by  definition  of  genius.  But 
the  average  one  of  us  is  pretty  much  of 
a  dub.  and  needs  all  the  "solutions"  he 
can  get.  In  th^  following  remarks, 
therefore,  the  word  "average"  is  under- 
stood as  applying  to  all  but  the  men 
who  are  named  or  referred  to  for  illus- 
tration. 

Take  any  young  fellow  starting  out, 
either  in  business  or  a  profession.  Say 
that  he  is  strong,  that  he  takes  good 
care  of  himself,  that  he  has  plenty  of 
"pep"  and  a  clear  brain.  One  or  two, 
then  three,  four  years  go  by,  but  he  gets 
no  results  to  speak  of.  He  has  the 
strength,  the  energy,  the  push,  and  still 
he  cannot  build  up  the  business.  He 
knows  In  his  heart  that  it  is  not  his 
youth  that  beats  him.  that  there  are  as 
many  opportunities  as  ever,  but  he  is 
headed  for  disaster.  He  may  connect  up 
with  some  established  concern  or  firm, 
but  as  an  individual  he  fails. 

Now  there  are  so  many  possible  rea- 
sons for  that  failure  that  to  attempt  to 
cover  the  ground  would  be  silly,  but  if 
I  were  the  president  of  a  college  (which 
I  am  not)  or  the  head  of  any  school 
or  institution,  turning  out  annually 
hundreds  or  thousands  of  graduates 
equipped,  more  or  less,  to  stand  their 
ground  in  the  various  walks  of  life,  I 
would  at  least  point  out  one  rock  on 
which   many   of  them   go   to   pieces— a 

^  rock  so  pitifully  easy  to  avoid  that  I 
don't  recall  ever  hearing  it  even  men- 
tioned in  a  baccalaureate  or  occupying  a 
niche  in  the  advices  to  graduates  at 
commencements  of  school,  university,  or 
college,  and  I've  heard  a  lot  of  them. 

To  illustrate:  Shortly  after  the  armi- 
stice was  signed  I  vcetlt  to  a  club  to 
lunch.  There  were  some  distinguished 
speakers  whose  remarks  were  worth 
hearing.  It  was  altogether  the  best 
function  of  its  kind  I'd  ever  attended, 
and  I  looked  up  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  in  charge,  and  found  it  was 
the  late  John  B.  Stanchfleld,  probably 
the  greatest  trial  lawyer  of  his  day 
(great,  by  the  way,  because  he  was 
simply  better  prepared  in  every  way 
than  most  of  his  adversaries — he  took 
no  chances).  I  did  not  know  Mr.  Stanch- 
field,  but  I  wrote  him  that  I  liked  that 


type  of  speaker  and  hoped  we  would 
have  more  such.  He  wrote  me  the  day 
he  received  my  letter  expressing  his  ap- 
preciation, and  two  days  later  he  came 
into  my  office  and  thanked  me  person- 
ally. He'd  never  heard  of  me  and  he 
was  a  "fairly"  busy  man. 

In  1916  Itoosevelt  was  being  pounded 
right  and  left  because  he  was  too  beK 
ligerent  and  not  anxious  enough  to  keep 
us  out  of  war.  I  thought  he  was  right, 
and  said  so  in  a  letter  of  about  a  para- 
graph in  length.  He  answered  me  at 
once  from  the  office  of  the  "Metropolitan 
Magazine,"  in  a  note  so  cordial  that  I 
was  almost  embarrassed.  He  didn't 
know  me  from  Adam  of  course,  and  his 
mail  was  not  small,  I  imagine. 

At  the  time  when  Mr.  E.  H.  Gary  first 
appeared  publicly  in  defense  of  the  open 
shop  in  the  controversy  between  the 
Steel  Corporation  and  certain  groups  of 
its  employees,  without  going  into  the 
merits  of  the  case,  I  liked  the  clean-cut 
way  in  which  Mr.  Gary  laid  down  his 
company's  proposition  without  any  beat- 
ing about  the  bush  or  false  pandering  to 
labor  (labor  hasn't  any  more  use  for 
liypocrisy  than  the  rest  of  us,  and  Gary 
knew  it).  I  received  a  mighty  quick 
and  frankly  cordial  acknowledgment  of 
that  note  at  once. 

Now  I  despise  the  fools  who  sit 
around  writing  to  big  men  or  getting 
introduced  to  them,  apparently  with  the 
idea  that  they  themselves  somehow 
shine  by  the  reflected  light  of  their 
gods;  so  don't  misunderstand  me.  In 
none  of  these  cases — years  apart — did  I 
care  a  continental  whether  I  got  an 
answer  to  my  letter  or  not.  They  called 
for  no  answer,  naturally,  and  had  there 
been  the  slightest  suspicion  from  their 
contents  that  the  writer  expected  or 
hoped  for  one  there  wouldn't  have  been 
any. 

If  you  want  to  see  a  man  who  is  a 
leader,  from  the  President  down,  you 
can  see  him  and  quickly  too — if  you 
have  something  to  say.  You  can't  waste 
his  time,  not  more  than  once,  but  you 
can  see  him.  It's  the  little  man  who 
doesn't  know  how  to  arrange  his  desk 
that's  always  in  a  "conference"  and  who 
never  has  "time." 

I  had  a  client  once  who  got  into  diffi- 
culties with  the  District  Attorney's 
office.  His  partner  was  also  involved 
and  had  as  his  personal  counsel  a  little 
fellow  whom  we'll  call  Blankbacher.  and 
as  his  uncle  a  gentleman  who  retained 
one  of  the  best-known  lawyers  in  New 
York,  an  ex-District  Attorney,  and  a 
very  well  liked  and  reputable  man.  to 
look  over  the  situation.  Blankbacher 
was  much  incensed  at  this,  and  openly 
referred,  to  the  ex-District  Attorney  as 
a  "stuffed  shirt."  A  conference  followed, 
and  the  next  morning  Blankbacher  re- 


ceived a  letter  from  the  "stuffed  shirt" 
thanking  him  for  his  courtesy  in  com- 
ing to  7ii8  office  rather  than  calling  the 
meeting  elsewhere,  and  also  expl*essing 
appreciation  of  the  concise  manner  in 
which  the  matter  had  been  presented  by 
Blankbacher,  to  the  saving  of  time  for 
all  concerned — in  other  words,  a  very 
thoughtful,  though  wholly  unnecessary, 
letter. 

Shortly  afterwards  I  met  Blank- 
bacher. He  said:  "Dot  man,  he  is  a 
fine  fella.  Fine  fella.':  All  his  life  he's 
going  to  have  a  warm  spot  in  his  heart 
for  that  lawyer  simply  because  of  a  very 
short,  but  obviously  sincere,  letter, 
which  didn't  have  to  be  written  at  all ; 
and  hell  send  all  his  clients,  and  he 
has  a  lot  of  them,  who  find  themselves 
in  anything  like  that  kind  of  a  predica- 
ment, to  that  man's  office.  Also  it  was 
just  as  much  a  habit  on  the  part  of  the 
writer  to  despatch  such  a  note— he 
wanted  to,  felt  like  it— as  it  was  to  put 
on  his  hat  when  he  left  his  office.  Those 
things  take  half  a  minute  to  do,  and. 
even  viewed  from  a  selfish  angle,  mathe- 
matically, a  certain  percentage  of  them 
are  bound  to,  and  do,  bear  fruit. 

But  the  matter  is  deeper,  a  good  deal, 
than  that.  I  don't  care  who  you  arex 
or  what  your  occupation,  you  come  in 
contact  with  people  day  in  and  day  out 
—that's  practically  your  whole  life.  All 
right.  You  will  be  successful  in  these 
contacts  Just  so  far  as  you  can  forget 
yourself  and  be  those  people,  one  after 
the  other,  as  far  as  getting  their  point 
of  view  is  concerned.  If  you're  dealing 
with  a  plumber,  be  a  plumber  yourself 
for  the  time  being,  exclude  every  other 
thing  from  your  mind  but  that  man's 
problem,  his  point  of  view,  .his  angle — 
if  you  want  to  help  him — and  the  same 
all  along  the  line.  Lay  your  own  affairs 
aside  and  put  every  ounce  of  energy  you 
have  at  their  disposal,  and  make  then) 
feel  it,  whether  you  are  a  doctor,  sales- 
man, lawyer,  or  what  not;  and  there  is 
only  one  way  to  make  them  feel  it— 
mean  it.  You  can't  bluff.  The  dullest 
customer,  the  sickest  patient,  the  stii 
pidest  client,  knows  in  an  instant,  anil 
instinctively,  whether  you  have  his  in- 
terests at  heart  or  whether  you  haven't. 

The  little  things  are  all-fired  impor- 
tant. The  "big"  man  never  misses  a 
trick.  A  kind  word,  an  unnecessary  act. 
has  never  hurt  anybody  since  the  be 
ginning  of  time,  and,  sooner  or  later, 
they  come  home  to  roost.  Go  out  of 
your  way  to  do  things  for  people, 
whether  you  have  to  or  not.  Jump  in 
with  both  feet. 

Roosevelt  put  the  secret  of  his  amaz- 
ing success  in  a  sentence.  He  said,  'l 
put  myself  in  the  way  of  things  happen- 
ing, and  they  happened."  I  should  .sav 
they  did! 
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ALASKA-THE  LAST  OF  THE  FRONTIER 
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ALASKA  is  the  last  of  the  Ameri- 
can frontier.  Alaslca  is  the  only 
place  left  where  "trails  run  out 
and  stop,"  where  people  are  killed  by 
bears,  where  unmapped  ranges  challenge 
the  explorer.  In  Alaska  we  are  reliving 
the  absorbing  story  of  the  West.  We 
see  as  on  a  screen  the  mushroom  mining 
camp  and'  the  bleak  homestead,  the 
pioneer  and  the  tin-horn  gambler,  the 
single-handed  enterprise  of  the  frontiers- 
man living  on  the  present  and  the  mon- 
eyed interest  intrenching  for  the  future, 
men  who  create  industries  and  men  who 
V)lay  with  forests,  mines,  or  water  pow- 
ers as  with  poker  chips.  It  is  the  story 
of  Idaho  or  California  retold.  Old 
clashes  reappear.  The  pioneer  is  res- 
tive, the  speculator  at  odds  with  bureau- 
crats. 

Alaska  is  the  Nation's  last  big  job  in 
frontier  management.  She  contains  one- 
sixth  as  much  land  as  all  of  the  States 
combined,  and  ninety-eight  per  cent  of 
it  is  National  property.  Alaska  is  no 
longer  "Seward's  Folly"  or  "Uncle 
Sam's  ice-box."  It  is  probably  no  ex- 
aggeration   to    appraise    her    raw    re- 
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sources  as  equivalent  in  importance  to 
her  area.  Because  the  management  of 
this  vast  frontier  wealth  is  a  National 
job — and  the  last  of  its  kind — Alaska  is 
a  storm  center.  Over  and  above  her 
surge  the  schemes  of  politicians,  the  de- 
signs of  corporations,  constructive  pro- 
posals, well-based  criticisms,  biased  at- 
tacks, and  the  unreconstructed  ex- 
ploiters of  the  West  who  would  break 
Alaska  up  and  parcel  her  out  if  they 
could.  Federal  mismanagement  is  held 
accountable  for  the  slow  progress  of 
Alaska,  for  her  decline  in  population. 
Incessant  reiteration  has  led  many  to 
believe  that  Alaskan  affairs  have  been 
muddled  by  a  multiplicity  of  Federal 
bureaus,  that  she  has  been  bound  down 
with  red  tape,  that  her  industrial 
growth  has  been  blocked  by  Conserva- 
tion theories. 

To  "free  Alaska"  it  has  been  urged 
that  all  public  property  and  administra- 
tive agencies  in  the  Territory  be  turned 
over  to  a  local  Development  Board.  An- 
other plan  simply  regroups  certain  Fed- 
eral functions,  particularly  by  transfer- 
ring  the   National    Forests   and    water 


powers  to  the  Interior  Department,  on 
the  plea  of  cutting  out  conflicts  and 
overlaps  in  administration.  Some  of 
the  proposals,  like  building  a  National 
railway  from  the  coast  to  the  interior, 
like  utilizing  Federal  steamers  to  give 
Alaska  better  marine  transportation,  are 
constructive.  Some  are  futile,  some  are 
dangerous.  The  development  of  Alaska 
has  not  been  guided  wisely  in  all  re- 
.spects.  Certain  Federal  laws  under 
which  she  is  governed  are  obsolete  or 
inadequate.  Some  of  them  have  been 
enforced  too  arbitrarily  or  at  too  great 
a  distance.  But  in" seeking  the  progress 
of  our  northern  frontier  there  are  cer- 
tain bed-rock  facts  which  every  one 
must  heed. 

The  commercial  growth  of  Alaska  is 
not  a  matter  of  laws,  bureaus,  or  regu- 
lations. It  is  a  matter  of  geography  and 
trade.  It  is  controlled  by  her  location 
on  the  northwestern  tip  of  the  conti- 
nent; by  the  cost  of  moving  her  prod- 
ucts to  people  who  want  them;  by  the 
value  of  gold,  copper,  fish,  and  paper  in 
the  markets  of  the  world;  by  the  cost 
of  labor,  machinery,  dndv^HPPlil'^  Hitli- 
igitized  by  VjOOrQ  Ic 


erto  there  have  been  no  paper  mills  in 
the  publicly  owned  forests  of  Alaska  for 
precisely  the  same  reason  that  there 
have  been  no  sawmills  in  millions  of 
acres  of  privately  owned  forests  of  Ore- 
gon. The  mining  of  low-grade  gold  ore 
has  slumped  In  Alaska,  just  as  the  min- 
ing of  silver  ore  slumped  in  Colorado 
and  Nevada  when  the  cost  of  producing 
the  metal  exceeded  its  market  price. 
Millions  of  fertile  areas  lie  untilled  in 
the  Yukon  Valley  solely  because  the 
world's  wheat  market  can  be  supplied 
more  cheaply  from  North  Dakota  or 
Argentina.  The  deserted  placer  camps 
of  Alaska  are  no  whit  different  from 
Poker  Flat  and  a  hundred  other  aban- 
doned ''diggings"  in  the  Sierras.  Wise 
laws  and  efficient  bureaus  can,  and 
must,  aid  the  industrial  development  of 
Alaska,  but  they  cannot  work  magic. 
Alaska  is  no  more  immune  to  the  econo- 
mies of  manufacture  and  trade  than  any^ 
other  part  of  the  United  States.  She 
will  develop  only  so  fast  as  the  markets 
of  the  world  can  absorb  her  products. 

The  impatience  of  the  frontier  is  un- 
willing to  accept  these  stern  realities. 
Alaska  is  still  under  the  spell  of  the 
gold  strike,  the  quest  for  quick  wealth 
under  which  men  made  fortunes  or 
went  broke.  And  Alaska  has  a  fine 
faith  in  herself.  Things  are  bound  to 
happen;  new  industries  are  bound  to 
come.  Something  must  be  holding  the 
country  back.  And  that  "something"  is 
found  in  the  way  Alaska's  resources  are 
governed.  The  Federal  bureaus  furnish 
an  easy  target.  Hence  the  assertion, 
often  repeated  and  as  often  accepted  at 
face  value,  that  the  bursting  wealth  of 
the  young  country  is  padlocked  by 
Washington  bureaucrats. 

The  second  basic  fact  which  must  be 
recognized  by  every  one  who  studies  the 
Alaskan  situation  is  that,  whatever 
faults  may  exist  in  her  administration, 
the  locking  up  of  natural  resources  is 
not  one  of  them.  "Pinchotism"  has  been 
anathema  to  many  Alaskans  because  the 
Conservation  policies  of  Roosevelt  and 
Pinchot  were  not  fully  understood,  and 
particularly  because  their  fruition  was 
long  delayed  by  inspired  opposition. 
Extensive  withdrawals  of  forests,  water 
powers,  coal  and  oil  lands  were  made 
prior  to  1910.  The  Alaskan  coal  fields 
were  opened  to  development  by  the  Coal 
Leasing  Law  of  1914  and  her  oil  de- 
posits by  the  Oil  Leasing  Law  of  1920. 
A  number  of  public  water  powers  were 
utilized  under  the  inadequate  laws  pre- 
ceding the  Power  Act  of  1920,  which  pro- 
vides a  fair  basis  for  developing  these 
resources  comparable  to  that  established 
for  the  use  of  coal,  oil.  and  timber. 

The  twenty  million  acres  of  National 
F^orests  in  Alaska  have  always  been 
open  to  local  use  or  export?  They  have 
.<«upplied  every  sawmill  on  the  Alaskan 
coast  with  its  logs.  They  have  fur- 
nished packing-cases  and  piling  to  most 
of  the  Alaskan  salmon  canneries  and 
mining  timbers  to  many  of  her  mines. 
They  have  provided  free  building  mate- 
rial and  fuel  for  the  prospectors,  flsher- 
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men,  and  settlers  of  southern  Alaska. 
They  have  been  widely  used  for  fish 
plants,  manufacturing  enterprises,  set- 
tlements, and  town  sites.  They  have 
paid  a  substantial  revenue  to  the  roads 
and  schools  of  the  Territory.  They  have 
produced  high-grade  spruce  lumber  for 
the  general  markets  and  war  needs  of 
the  country.  Their  paper-making  re- 
sources have  been  systematically  studied 
and  offered  for  development  under  terms 
which  insure  industrial  stability,  terms 
which  experienced  manufacturers  ac- 
cept. The  Federal  Water  Power  Com- 
mission is  handling  more  business  in 
Alaskan  power  sites  to-day  than  in  any 
other  section  of  the  United  States  where 
the  development  of  forest  industries  is 
the  commercial  motive;  and  large  quan- 
tities of  National  Forest  timber  have 
already  been  secured  by  paper  manufac- 
turers. 

L  Give  every  bad  law  and  piece  of  red 
tape  its  due  weight;  the  net  effect  upon 
the  development  of  Alaska  is  relatively 
unimportant.  Check  off  the  imposing 
list  of  Alaska's  resources — metals,  fish, 
timber,  coal,  petroleum,  marble,  water 
power,  fur,  agricultural  land — every  one 
of  them  is  available  to  men  of  energy 
and  capital.  Every  one  of  them  will  be 
developed  as  rapidly  as  economic  con- 
ditions warrant.  Let  us  lay  once  for  all 
the  ghost  of  the  Federal  sentry  patrol- 
ling a  dead-line  around  Alaska's  wealth. 
The  considerable  number  of  Federal 
agencies  in  Alaska  is  often  attributed 
by  critics  to  bureaucratic  jealousies  and 
outreach ings.  W^hat  does  the  presence 
of  thirty-odd  administrative  and  investi- 
gative activities  in  the  Territory  really 
signify?  Simply  the  range  and  vastness 
of  her  resources,  the  number  of  differ- 
ent things  that  must  be  done  through 
public  initiative  to  convert  Alaska  from 
a  frontier  wilderness  into  a  State.  With 
thousands  of  miles  of  uncharted  coast, 
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with  the  greatest  sea-food  resources  of 
the  world,  with  many  million  acres  of 
raw  plow  land  in  a  climatic  zone  largely 
untried  by  American  agriculture,  with 
forests  and  minerals  of  vast  extent, 
Alaska  has  need  of  the  best  brains  and 
organized  skill  of  the  Gk)vernment  in 
many  different  specialized  branches. 
Were  the  bureaus  created  for  technical 
or  administrative  work  in  these  various 
fields  not  on  the  job  in  Alaska,  it  would 
be  proof  of  their  inertia  or  incompe- 
tence. No  one  appreciates  this  fact  bet- 
ter than  the  thinking  business  men  of 
Alaska. ) 

Nor  will  anything  be  gained  by  shuf- 
fling the  Federal  agencies  in  Alaska  and 
redealing  them  between  departments. 
The  work  must  still  be  done,  and  each 
part  of  it  must  be  done  by  specialists  in 
that  subject.  A  staff  of  rangers,  super- 
visors, and  lumbermen  will  be  needed 
to  run  the  National  Forests  under  De- 
partment X  no  less  than  under  Depart- 
ment Z.  This  is  a  large-sized  job  which 
cannot  be  done  well  without  an  organi- 
zation of  trained  and  experienced  men 
and  a  local  head  responsible  for  it  and 
nothing  else.  There  is  small  prospect 
of  betterment  in  either  cost  or  efficiency 
through  transferring  this  organization 
to  some  other  executive  in  Alaska  and 
cutting  it  off  from  the  department 
which  is  handling  identical  work  every- 
where else  in  the  United  States.  And 
what  is  true  of  Alaska's  forests  is  true 
of  her  fisheries,  her  agricultural  lands, 
her  unreserved  public  domain,  her  min 
erals,  her  migratory  birds. 

There  would  be  little  sense  in  having 
one  Federal  agency  manage  the  136.000.- 
000  acres  of  National  Forests  in  tho 
present  States  and  a  different  and 
wholly  disconnected  organization  man 
age  the  20.000,000  acres  of  National 
Forests  in  a  future  State.  There  is  lit- 
tle to  commend,  either  as  business  or- 
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ganization  or  public  policy,  in  having 
one  organization  of  Federal  experts  deal 
with  the  fisheries  of  the  Atlantic  coast 
and  Puget  Sound,  while  a  separate  and 
unrelated  staff  of  the  same  kind — in  an- 
other department — deals  with  the  fisher- 
ies of  Alaska.  It  is  not  difficult  to  see 
whither  such  proposals  lead  us.  An  im- 
mediate result  is  the  very  duplication  of 
functions  and  duties  in  different  execu- 
tive departments  which  the  Government 
has  specifically  undertaken  to  eliminate. 
A  more  serious  result  is  cutting  Alaska 
off  from  the  technical  and  financial  re- 
sources of  Federal  agencies  whose  ex- 
pert services  the  Territory  needs.  The 
very  frontier  character  of  Alaska  makes 
her  need  all  the  greater  for  the  best  the 
country  can  give  in  developing  each 
group  of  resources,  and  that  best  can  be 
given  only  by  the  Federal  departments 
organized  and  built  up  for  the  maximum 
service,  each  in  its  own  field.  Yet  it  is 
even  advocated  that  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  the  most  effective  leader  in 
agricultural  science  the  world  over, 
should  surrender  its  experiment  stations 
in  Alaska,  leaving  the  future  of  her 
farm    lands    to    a    local    "development 

r   board." 

\  Let  us  not  forget  that  Alaska  is  part 
of  the  United  States.  Alaska  is  the  last 
of  the  Territories,  and  some  day  will  be 
a  State  in  her  own  right.  Her  geo- 
graphical and  economic  relations  to  the 
rest  of  the  country  are  scarcely  different 
from  those  of  Oregon  or  Washington  in 
1870.    The 'Nation  has  the  same  inter- 


ests at  stake  in  the  agricultural  re- 
sources of  Alaska  as  in  the  agricultural 
resources  of  the  Great  Plains,  in  the 
forests  and  water  powers  of  Alaska  as 
in  the  forests  and  water  powers  of  the 
western  Cascades.  As  the  migratory 
birds  of  the  far  north  cross  many  States 
in  their  yearly  travels,  so  are  the  prod- 
ucts of  Alaskan  forests,  mines,  and  fish- 
eries distributed  over  the  entire  coun- 
try. The  problems  of  Alaska  are  simply 
parts  of  National  problems.  Each  of 
them  must  be  treated  as  a  whole.  We 
have  developed  a  National  policy  as  to 
public  water  powers,  as  to  public  for- 
ests, as  to  public  coal  and  oil  deposits. 
Each  of  these  National  policies  should 
be  carried  out  in  Alaska  by  the  same 
National  agency  as  in  Wyoming  or 
Oregon,  whatever  that  agency  may  be, 
with  the  same  direct  relationship,  the 
same  fundamental  authority,  and,  above 
all,  with  the  same  public  responsibility. 
The  greatest  danger  underlying  most  of 
the  proposals  for  "something  different 
and  apart"  in  Alaska  is  the  danger  of  a 
gradual  breakdown  in  the  policies 
which  this  country  has  adopted  for 
making  its  public  resources  of- tlie 
widest  and  most  permanent  benefitTj^l 
What,  then,  of  the  overlaps  and  con- 
flicts in  the  management  of  Alaskan 
affairs,  of  the  duplicating  bureaus  and 
harassed  settlers?  It  is  a  pity  that  the 
black  and  brown  hear  have  at  last  been 
placed  under  the  same  official  guardian, 
depriving  the  Alaskan  reformer  of  the 
most  classic  example  of  administrative 


absurdity.  Much  of  the  red  tape  which 
has  been  criticised  in  Alaska  is  in  the 
black  and  brown  bear  class — more  or 
less  ridiculous  and  more  or  less  inconse- 
quential. Certain  things  are  serious, 
like  the  delay  in  securing  title  to  public 
land  after  all  legal  requirements  have 
been  met  or  the  statutory  rule  which 
compels  the  advertisement  of  very  small 
lots  of  National  Forest  timber  before  it 
can  be  sold.  The  shifting  or  consolida- 
tion of  Federal  bureaus  would  not 
remedy  such  conditions  in  the  slight- 
est, and,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  not 
one  of  them  but  could  be  made  right  by 
simple  changes  in  laws  that  are  now 
obsolete  or  in  the  local  conduct  of  public 
business. 

The  greatest  evil  in  the  management 
of  Alaska  is  government  at  long  range. 
Too  much  authority  is  kept  in  Washing- 
ton. There  are  too  many  delays  in  get- 
ting things  done.  Officers  in  Alaska  are 
bound  by  too  many  cut-and-dried  regu- 
lations or  decisions  which  may  be  hoary 
in  departmental  usage  but  are  not 
adapted  to  the  conditions  of  the  far 
North.  The  General  Land  Office,  for  ex- 
ample, has  three  separate  offices  in  the 
Territorial  capital — a  Register,  a  Sur- 
veyor-General, and  a  Chief  Examiner. 
They  all  function  independently,  each  as 
to  its  own  part  in  the  entry,  survey,  and 
patenting  of  public  lands;  they  all  re- 
port  separately  to  the  Commissioner  of 
the  General  I^nd  Office  at  Washington; 
and  none  of  them  finally  settles  any- 
thing.    A  homestead  or  mining  claim 
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shuttles  back  and  forth  between  one  or 
another  of  these  local  offices  and  Wash- 
ington— four  or  five  round  trips  at  least 
^  before  a  patent  is  secured,  although  less 
than  a  single  acre  may  be  involved.' 
These  old  laws  should  be  changed.  A 
representative  of  the  General  Land 
Office  in  Alaska  might  well  direct  all  of 
its  activities,  with  authority  to  accept 
^  entries,  approve  surveys,  and  issue 
patents.  But  the  Interior  Department 
should  retain  control  of  policies  and  de- 
cide appeals.  Y 

Pleas   for  the  mere   shifting  of  bu- 
reaus in  Alaska  may  easily  divert  us 
from  real  ways  of  aiding  the  Territory. 
The  Government  cannot  speed  up  the 
1        industrial  development  of  Alaska  in  any 
^        great  measure.     But  in  three  respects 
k        its  management  can  be  improved.    The 
first  is  to  overcome  Alaska's  handicap 
,         of  isolation,  not  only  by  Federal  aid  in 
the  construction  of  railways  and  high- 
ways, but  also  by  furnishing  adequate 
marine  transportation.    The  second  is  to 
work  over  the  laws  dealing  with  Alas- 
ka's resources  and  bring  them  in  line 
with  a  common-sense  plan  of  develop- 
ment and  use.     Such  a  law  is  that  re- 
quiring advertisement  of  very  small  lots 
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of  National  Forest  timber.  Another,  of 
greater  importance,  prohibits  homestead 
entries,  conveying  surface  rights  only, 
on  fertile  agricultural  land  which  is 
underlaid  with  coal.  The  legislation 
dealing  with  Alaskan  fisheries  needs 
revision  to  prevent  a  serious  depletion 
of  this  great  resource.  Betterments  of 
this  sort  are  in  progress,  and  bureau- 
crats responsible  for  work  in  Alaska 
are  taking  the  lead  in  bringing  them 
about. 

And,tJfinally,  the  National  interests  in 
Alaska  should  be  handled  very  largely 
by  men  in  the  Territory  itself.  Decen- 
tralization, the  doing  of  things  on  the 
ground,  is  the  cure  for  red  tape.  Ninety- 
five  per  cent  of  the  National  Forest  busi- 
ness in  Alaska,  including  all  ordinary 
uses  of  land  or  timber,  is  despatched  by 
men  on  the  spot.  Only  large  questions 
of  policy  and  transactions  of  special  im- 
portance are  referred  to  Washington. 
Every  bureau  or  department  should 
place  its  functions  in  Alaska  under  a 
resident  officer  intrusted  with  the  great- 
est authority  possible  to  act  on  the 
ground,  but  by  the  same  token  should  it 
retain  control  of  basic  policies  and 
stand  responsible  for  their  enforcement 
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through  appropriate  instructions  and 
inspection.  By  this  means  the  evils  of 
long-range  administration  will  be  over- 
come, but  without  endangering  our  Na- 
tional policies  for  the  use  of  public  re- 
sources and  without  cutting  Alaska  off 
from  the  effective  help  of  each  Federal 
department  in  its  own  field. 

The  greatest  National  interests  at 
stake  in  Alaska  are. her  timber  and 
water  power.  Sooner  or  later  these  re- 
sources Mrill  support  a  large  paper  in- 
dustry. Trade  conditions  since  the  war 
have  brought  them  into  demand  and 
given  them  commercial  value.  It  is 
Mrithin  the  power  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States  to  create  in  Alaska  a 
paper  industry  as  enduring  as  that  of 
Norway  or  Sweden,  an  industry  which 
can  furnish  a  million  and  a  half  tons 
of  paper  yearly  for  all  time  to  come,  or 
a  third  of  the  country's  present  con- 
sumption. For  the  first  time  in  our  his- 
tory we  have  an  opportunity,  in  Alaska, 
to  develop  the  vast  forests  of  k  new 
region  as  a  permanent  rather  than  a  dis- 
appearing resource,  because  the  Nation 
owns  them.  However  and  by  whomever 
Alaskan  affairs  are  managed,  that  op- 
portunity must  not  be  lost.  - 


STORIES  AND  STORY-TELLERS 


(  Tt  is  my  candid  opinion  that  no  man 
I  ought  to  be  allowed  to  tell  a  funny 
X  story  or  anecdote  without  a  license. 
We  insist  rightly  enough  that  every 
taxi-driver  must  have  a  license,  and  the 
same  principle  should  apply  to  anybody 
who  proposes  to  act  as  a  raconteur. 
*  Telling  a  story  is  a  difficult  thing — quite 
as  difficult  as  driving  a  taxi.  And  the 
risks  of  failure  and  accident  and  the  un- 
fortunate consequences  of  such  to  the 
public,  if  not  exactly  identical,  are,  at 
any  rate,  analogous. 

This  is  a  point  of  view  not  generally 
appreciated.  A  man  is  apt  to  think  that 
Just  because  he  has  heard  a  good  story 
he  is  able  and  entitled  to  repeat  it.  He 
might  as  well  undertake  to  do  a  snake 

r  dance  merely  because  he  has  seen 
Madame  Pavlowa  do  one.  The  point  of 
a  story  is  apt  to  He  in  the  telling,  or 
at  least  to  depend  upon  it  in  a  high 
degree.  Certain  stories,  it  is  true,  de- 
pend so  much  on  the  final  point,  or 
"nub,"  as  we  Americans  call  it,  that 
they  are  almost  fool-proof.  But  even 
these  can  be  made  so  prolix  and  tire- 

^  some,  can  be  so  messed  up  with  irrele- 
vant detail,  that  the  general  effect  is 
utter  weariness  relieved  by  a  kind  of 
shock  at  the  end.  Let  me  illustrate 
what  I  mean  by  a  story  with  a  "nub" 
'  or  point.  I  will  take  one  of  the  best 
known,  so  as  to  make  no  claim  to  origi- 
nality— for  example,  the  famous  anec- 
dote of  the  man  who  wanted  to  be  "put 
off  at  Buffalo."  Here  it  is: 
A  man  entered  a  sleeping-car  and  said 
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to  the  porter,  "At  what  time  do  we  get 
to  Buffalo?"  The  porter  answered,  "At 
half-past  three  in  the  morning,  sir." 
"All  right,"  the  man  said;  "now  I  want 
to  get  off  at  Buffalo,  and  I  want  you 
to  see  that  I  get  off.  I  sleep  heavily  and 
I'm  hard  to  rouse.  But  you  just  make 
me  wake  up,  don't  mind  what  I  say, 
don't  pay  attention  if  I  kick  about  it. 
Just  put  me  off,  do  you  see?"  "All  right, 
sir,"  said  the  porter.  The  man  got  into 
lUs  l)erth  and  fell  fast  asleep.  He  never 
woke  or  moved  till  it  was  broad  day- 
light and  the  train  was  a  hundred  miles 
beyond  Buffalo.  He  called  angrily  to 
tlie  porter,  "See  here,  you.  didn't  I  tell 
you  to  put  me  off  at  Buffalo?"  The  por- 
ter looked  at  him,  aghast.  "Well,  I  de- 
clare to  goodness,  boss!"  he  exclaimed; 
"if  it  wasn't  you,  who  was  that  wan 
that  I  threw  off  this  train  at  half-past 
three  at  Buffalo?" 

Now  this  story  is  as  nearly  fool-proof 
as  can  be.  And  yet  it  is  amazing  how 
badly  it  can  be  messed  up  by  a  person 
with  a  special  gift  for  mangling  a  story. 
He  does  it  something  after  this  fashion: 

"There  was  a  fellow  got  on  the  train 
one  night  and  he  had  a  berth  reserved 
for  Buffalo;  at  least  the  way  I  heard  it, 
it  was  Buffalo,  though  I  guess,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  you  might  tell  it  on  any 
other  town  just  as  well — or  no,  I  guess 
he  didn't  have  his  berth  reserved,  he  got 
on  the  train  and  asked  the  porter  for  a 
reservation  for  Buffalo — or,  anyway, 
that  part  doesn't,  matter — say  that  he 
had  a  berth  for  Buffalo  or  any  other 


place,  and  the  porter  came  through  and 
said,  "Do  you  want  an  early  call? — or 
no,  he  went  to  the  porter — ^that  was  it — 
and  said — " 

But  stop.  The  rest  of  the  story  be- 
comes a  mere  painful  waiting  for  the 
end. 

Of  course  the  higher  type  of  funny 
story  is  the  one  that  depends  for  its 
amusing  quality  not  on  the  final  point, 
or  not  solely  on  it,  but  on  the  wording 
and  the  narration  all  through.  This  is 
Mie  way  in  which  a  story  is  told  by  a 
comedian  or  a  person  who  is  a  racon- 
teur in  the  real  sense.  When  Sir  Harry 
Lauder  narrates  an  incident,  the  telling 
of  it  is  funny  from  beginning  to  end. 
When  some  lesser  person  tries  to  repeat 
it  afterwards,  there  is  nothing  left  but 
the  final  point.     The  rest  is  weariness. 

As  a  consequence  most  story-tellers 
are  driven  to  telling  stories  that  depend 
on  the  point  or  "nub"  and  not  on  the 
narration.  The  story-teller  gathers 
these  up  till  he  is  equipped  with  a  sort 
of  little  repertory  of  fun  by  which  he 
hopes  to  surround  himself  with  social 
charm.  In  America  especially  (by 
which  I  mean  here  the  United  States 
and  Canada,  but  not  Mexico)  we  suffer 
from  the  story-telling  habit.  As  far  as 
I  am  able  to  judge,  English  society  is 
not  pervaded  and  damaged  by  the  story- 
telling habit  as  much  as  is  society  In 
the  United  States  and  Canada.  On  our 
side  of  the  Atlantic  story-telling  at  din- 
ners and  on  every  other  social  occa- 
sion   has    become   a    curse.     In    every 
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phase  of  social  and  intellectual  life  one 
is  haunted  by  the  funny  anecdote.  Any 
one  who  has  ever  attended  a  Canadian 
or  American  banquet  will  recall  the  sol- 
emn way  in  which  the  chairman  rises 
and  says:  "Gentlemen,  it  is  to  me  a 
very  great  pleasure  and  a  very  great 
honor  to  preside  at  this  annual  dinner. 
There  was  an  old  darky  once — "  and 
80  forth.  When  he  concludes  he  says, 
"I  will  now  call  upon  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Stooge,  Head  of  the  Provincial  Univer- 
sity, to  propose  the  toast  'Our  Domin- 
ion.'" Dr.  Stooge  rises  amid  great 
applause  and  with  great  solemnity  be- 
gins, "There  were  once  two  Irishmen — " 
and  so  on  to  the  end.  But  in  London, 
England,  it  is  apparently  not  so.  Not 
long  ago  I  had  the  pleasure  of  meet- 
ing at  dinner  a  member  of  the  Govern- 
ment. I  fully  anticipated  that  as  a 
member  of  the  Government  he  would 
be  expected  to  tell  a  funny  story  about 
an  old  darky,  just  as  he  would  on  our 
side  of  the  water.  In  fact,  I  should 
have  supposed  that  he  could  hardly  get 
into  the  Government  unless  he  did  tell 
a  funny  story  of  some  sort.  But  all 
through  dinner  the  Cabinet  Minister 
never  said  a  word  about  either  a  Metho- 
dist minister,  or  a  commercial  traveler, 
or  an  old  darky,  or  two  Irishmen,  or  any 
of  the  stock  characters  of  the  American 
repertory.  On  another  occasion  I 
dined  with  a  bishop  of  the  Church.  I 
expected  that  when  the  soup  came  he 
would  say,*  "There  was  an  old  darky — " 
After  which  I  should  have  had  to  listen 
with  rapt  attention,  and,  when  he  had 
finished,  without  any  pause,  rejoin, 
"There  were  a  couple  of  Irishmen 
once — "  and  so  on.  But  the  bishop 
never  said  a  word  of  the  sort. 

I  can  further,  for  the  sake  of  my 
fellow-men  in  Canada  and  the  United 
States  who  may  think  of  going  to  Eng- 
land, vouchsafe  the  following  facts.  If 
you  meet  a  director  of  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land, he  does  not  say:  "I  am  very  glad 
to  meet  you.  Sit  down.  There  was  a 
mule  in  Arkansas  once,"  etc.  How  they 
do  their  banking  without  that  mule  I 
don't  know.  But  they  manage  it.  I  can 
certify  also  that  if  you  meet  the  pro- 
prietor of  a  great  newspaper  he  will  not 
begin  by  saying,  "There  was  a  Scotch- 
man once."  In  fact,  in  England,  you  can 
mingle  freely  in  general  society  without 
being  called  upon  either  to  produce  a 
funny  story  or  to  suffer  from  one. 

I  don't  mean  to  deny  that  the  Ameri- 
can funny  story,  in  capable  hands,  is 
amazingly  funny  and  that  it  does 
brighten  up  human  intercourse.  But 
the  real  trouble  lies,  not  in  the  fun  of 
tiie  story,  but  in  the  painful  waiting  for 
the  point  to  come  and  in  the  strained 
and  anxious  silence  that  succeeds  it. 
Each  person  around  the  dinner  table  is 
trying  to  "think  of  another."  There  is 
a  dreadful  pause.  The  hostess  puts  up 
a  prayer  that  some  one  may  "think  of 
another."  Then  at  last,  to  the  relief  of 
everybody,  some  one  says:  "I  heard  a 
story  the  other  day — I  don't  know 
whether    you've    heard    it — "    And    the 


grateful  cries  of  "No!  no!  go  ahead," 
show  how  great  the  tension  has  been. 

Nine  times  out  of  ten  the  people  have 
heard  the  story  before;  and  ten  times 
out  of  nine  he  damages  it  in  the  telling. 
But  his  hearers  are  grateful  to  him  for 
having  saved  them  from  the  appalling 
mantle  of  silence  and  introspection 
which  had  fallen  upon  the  table.  For 
the  trouble  is  that  when  once  two  or 
three  stories  have  been  told  it  seems  to 
be  a  point  of  honor  not  to  subside  into 
mere  conversation.  It  seems  rude,  when 
a  story-teller  has  at  last  reached  the 
triumphant  ending  and  climax  of  the 
mule  from  Arkansas,  it  seems  impolite, 
to  follow  it  up  by  saying,  "I  see  that 
the  ex-Emperor  Karl  has  escaped  again." 
It  can't  be  done.  Either  the  mule  or 
Karl — one  can't  have  both. 

The  English,  I  say,  have  not  de- 
veloped the  American  custom  of  the 
funny  story  as  a  form  of  social  inter- 
course.   But  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that 


they  are  sinless  in  this  respect.  As  I 
see  it,  they  hand  round  in  general  con- 
versation something  nearly  as  bad  in 
the  form  of  what  one  may  call  the  lit- 
eral anecdote  or  personal  experience. 
By  this  I  refer  to  the  habit  of  narrating 
some  silly  little  event  that  has  actually 
happened  to  them  or  in  their  sight, 
which  they  designate  as  "screamingly 
funny,"  and  which  was  perhaps  very 
funny  when  it  happened  but  which  is 
not  the  least  funny  in  the  telling.  The 
American  funny  story  is  imaginary.  It 
never  happened.  Somebody  presumably 
once  made  it  up.  It  is  fiction.  Thus 
there  must  once  have  been  some  great 
palpitating  brain,  some  glowing  imagi- 
nation, which  invented  the  story  of  the 
man  who  was  put  off  at  Buffalo.  But 
the  English  "screamingly  funny"  story 
is  not  imaginary.  It  really  did  happen. 
It  is  an  actual  personal  experience.  In 
short,  it  is  not  fiction  but  history. 

I  think— if  one  may  say  it  with  all 
respect— that  in  English  society  girls 
and  women  are  especially  prone  to  nar- 
rate these  personal  experiences  as  con- 
tributions to  general  merriment  rather 
than  the  men.  The  English  girl  has  a 
sort  of  traditional  idea  of  being  amus- 
ing; the  English  man  cares  less  about 
it.  He  prefers  facts  to  fancy  every  time, 
and  as  a  rule  is  free  from  that  desire  to 
pose  as  a  humorist  which  haunts  the 
American  mind.  So  it  comes  about  that 
most  of  the  "screamingly  funny"  stories 
are  told  in  English  society  by  the 
women.  Thus  the  counterpart  of  "put 
me  off  at  Buffalo"  done  into  English 
would  be  something  like  this:  "We 
were  so  amused  the  other  night  in  the 
sleeping-car  going  to  Buffalo.  There 
was  the  most  amusing  old  Negro  making 
the  beds,  a  perfect  scream,  you  know, 
and  he  kept  insislinif  that  if  we  wanted 
to  get  up  at  Buffalo  we  must  all  go  to 
bed  at  nine  o'clock.  He  positively 
wouldn't  let  us  sit  up — I  mean  to  say  it 
was  killing  the  way  he  wanted  to  put  us 
to  bed.    We  all  roared!" 

Please  note  that  roar  at  the  end  of 
the  English  personal  anecdote.  It  is  the 
sign  that  indicates  that  the  story  is 
over.  When  you  are  assured  by  the  nar- 
rators that  all  the  persons  present 
"roared"  or  "simply  roared,"  then  you 
can  be  quite  sure  that  the  humorous  in- 
cident is  closed  and  that  laughter  is  in 
place. 

Now,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  scene 
with  the  darky  porter  may  have  been, 
when  it  really  happened,  most  amusing. 
But  not  a  trace  of  it  gets  over  in  the 
story.  There  is  nothing  but  the  bare 
assertion  that  it  was  "screamingly 
funny"  or  "simply  killing."  But  the 
English  are  such  an  honest  people  that 
when  they  say  this  sort  of  thing  they 
believe  one  another  and  they  laugh. 

But,  after  all,  why  should  people  in- 
sist on  telling  funny  stories  at  all?  Why 
not  be  content  to  buy  the  works  of  some 
really  first-class  humorist  and  read  them 
aloud  in  proper  humility  of  mind  with- 
out trying  to  emulate  them?  Either 
that  or  talk  theology. 
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THE  KOREAN  ANNEXATION:  A  JAPANESE  VIEW 


KOREA  before  annexation  by 
Japan  was  the  bone  of  conten- 
tion between  the  three  neighbor- 
ing great  Powers  of  China,  Russia,  and 
Japan,  and  constituted  the  storm  center 
of  the  Far  East.  As  has  many  times 
been  observed,  this  peninsula,  protrud- 
ing itself  .far  into  the  Sea  of  Japan 
from  the  Asiatic  Continent,  is  like  a 
dagger  pointed  at  the  heart  of  Japan. 
For  the  safeguarding  of  herself,  Japan 
could  scarcely  look  calmly  on  and  see 
Korea  falling  into  the  hands  of  either 
China  or  Russia,  both  of  which,  it 
should  be  remembered,  were  very  strong 
Powers.  That  is  the  reason  why  Japan. 
Making  all  on  the  throw,  was  obliged  to 
fight  China  in  1894-5  and  Russia  ten 
years  later,  and  why  she  put  forth 
strenuous  efforts  to  enable  Korea  to 
stand  on  her  own  feet  and  become 
strong  enough  to  protect  herself  against 
all  foreign  encroachment. 

japan's  futile  attempts  to  help  KOREA 

Japan  did  ever3rthing  she  could  to 
help  Korea  by  lending  her  service  of 
some  of  her  best  sons  and  large  amounts 
of  money.  Korea,  however,  was  too  de- 
generate and  her  whole  government 
machinery  too  disorganized  for  her  to 
derive  much  benefit  from  Japan's  good 
offices.  There  were  continual  and  vio- 
lent changes  in  the  Korean  Government, 
corruption  and  intrigue  were  the  order 
of  the  day  in  the  Court,  disturbances 
prevailed  throughout  the  peninsula, 
brigandage  was  rife  in  the  interior,  and 
epidemics  yearly  carried  off  thousands 
of  people;  the  state  treasury  was  always 
empty,  bankruptcy  constantly  stared  the 
Korean  Government  in  the  face.  Mak- 
ing Korea  her  protectorate,  Japan  at- 
tempted to  reform  her  Government,  ad- 
just her  finances,  reorganize  her  army, 
and  introduce  other  features  of  civiliza- 
tion into  the  country.  These  efforts 
seemed  to  be  attended  by  more  or  less 
success,  but,  after  all,  proved  but  patch- 
work and  too  ineffective  to  hold  together 
the  rotten  system.  In  the  end  the  Govern- 
ments of  Japan  and  Korea  both  found  no 
other  way  than  the  union  of  the  two 
countries  for  the  safeguarding  of  the  in- 
terests of  the  two  peoples,  and  by  mutual 
agreement  the  annexation  was  carried 
out.  This  memorable  step  was  taken 
amid  profound  peace  and  was  recognized 
by  all  the  Powers  in  August,  1910. 

evewts  leading  to  annexation 
To  recapitulate  a  little  more  fully,  to 
all  practical  intent  and  purpose,  Korea 
was  never  independent  except  the  ten 
years  after  the  Chi  no- Japanese  War,  by 
gaining  which  Japan  enabled  Korea  to 
cast  off  the  suzerainty  China  had  exer- 
cised   over    her    for    many    centuries. 
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Korea  should  have  seized  the  opportu- 
nity thus  presented  to  make  herself 
strong  and  really  independent  with  the 
help  Japan  was  only  too  willing  to  give 
her.  She  did  not.  On  the  contrary,  her 
politicians  engaged  in  perpetual  in- 
trigues and  frequent  were  the  changes 
in  the  Government,  and  these  were  in- 
variably attended  with  the  assassination 
of  those  in  power  and  the  execution  of 
those  out  of  it.  Matters  went  from  bad 
to  worse,  until  the  Korean  Court  and 
Government  were  completely  dominated 
by  Russian  influence,  in  consequence  of 
which  the  Russo-Japanese  War  broke 
out  in  1904.  As  a  result  of  the  Japanese 
victory  in  this  war,  Korea  was  made  a 
protectorate  of  Japan,  and,  as  already 
mentioned,  Japan  attempted  to  intro- 
duce many  reforms  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  country.  All  her  efforts, 
however,  were  frustrated  or  impeded  by 
those  in  the  Korean  Court  and  Govern- 
ment, to  whom  any  change  for  the  bet- 
ter in  the  old  order  of  things  was  un- 
welcome. In  October,  1909,  Prince  Ito. 
who  as  first  Resident-General  in  Korea 
rendered  imperishable  services  in  the 
promotion  of  the  welfare  of  the  Korean 
masses,  was  assassinated  at  Harbin  by 
a  Korean  malcontent  when  on  his  way 
to  Europe,  and  a  few  months  later  Mr. 
Vi  Wanyong.  the  Premier  of  Korea,  was 
attacked  and  seriously  injured  in  one  of 
the  streets  of  Seoul  by  another  Korean 
fanatic.  These  events  made  it  plain,  as 
nothing  else  did,  that  the  Japanese  pro- 
tectorate regime  would  not  work  well. 
A  great  political  party  called  the  Ilchin 
Hoi.  comprising  among  its  million  mem- 
bers the  most  intelligent  and  progress- 
ive men  of  Korea,  memorialized  the 
Korean  Government,  advocating  the 
union  of  Japan  and  Korea.  In  Japan, 
too,  similar  opinion  steadily  gained 
ground  and  eventually  the  annexation 
of  Korea  by  Japan  was  carried  out  in 
August,  1910.  All  this  is  a  matter  of 
history  and  is  recognized  by  the  world ; 
so  much  so  that  even  such  a  severe 
critic  of  Japanese  doings  in  Korea  as 
Mr.  F.  A.  McKenzie  says:  "There  was 
much  to  excuse  the  policy  of  Japanese 
statesmen  who  took  action  to  prevent  a 
continental  land  so  close  to  themselves 
from  being  a  mere  stepping-ofiT  ground 
for  their  foes." 

WHAT  THE  KOREAN  GOVERNMENT  WAS  LIKE 

The  Korean  Court  and  Government 
were  one  and  the  same,  there  being  no 
distinction  between  the  two.  The  King 
was  an  autocrat  and  his  will  was  the 
law.  He  had  his  own  agents  for  collect- 
ing taxes  besides  those  imposed  by  the 
Government,  so  that  the  masses  never 
knew  how  much  and  when  they  would 
be  required  to  pay   in  taxes.     All   the 


high  officials  of  the  Government  were 
exclusively  appointed  from  among  men 
belonging  to  the  Yangban,  or  noble 
class,  and  no  commoner,  however  capa- 
ble, could  aspire  to  a  high  official  posi- 
tion; not  only  that,  natives  of  the  north- 
western provinces  were  denied  the  privi- 
lege of  becoming  officials.  Bribery  and 
scjlieezing  were  rampant  and  openly 
practiced,  and  official  positions  and 
Court  honors  were  sold.  A  provincial 
governor,  or  even  a  district  magistrate, 
held  the  life  of  the  people  under  his 
jurisdiction  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand, 
so  that  the  surest"  and  quickest  way  for 
one  of  the  Yanghan  class  to  become  rich 
was  to  obtain  an  appointment  in  the 
country.  As  Mr.  Charles  H.  Sherrill 
pertinently  says  in  a  chapter  on  Korea 
in  his  very  interesting  book,  "Have  We 
a  Far  Eastern  Policy?"  Korea  was  "a 
land  of  but  two  classes:  the  robbers 
and  the  robbed." 

NEW    LIFE    INTRODUCED    IN'IX)    KOREA 

All  this,  however,  is  now  a  thing  of 
the  past.  Korea  is  now  administered 
by  law,  and  the  executive  and  the 
judiciary  are  independent  of  each  other. 
Government  officials  are  appointed  from 
among  all  classes  of  people  without  re- 
gard to  anytiiing  but  talent  and  in- 
tegrity/ and  all  positions  are  open  tc» 
both  Japanese  and  Koreans  without  dis 
crimination,  they  being  given  equal 
treatment  in  all  respects.  Five  provin 
cial  governors,  one  administrative  in 
spector,  nearly  all  district  magistrates, 
and  many  judges  are  well-educated 
Koreans.  No  taxes  other  than  thos^ 
sanctioned  by  the  law  are  levied,  and 
these  so  far  as  affecting  the  Koreans 
are  very  light  compared  with  those 
borne  by  Japanese.  To  be  particular, 
the  amount  yearly  paid  by  the  Koreans 
is  only  11.03  yen  (less  than  $6.50)  per 
household,  or  2.08  yen  ($1)  per  capita; 
while  Japanese  living  in  Korea,  number- 
ing about  300,000,  pay  43.75  yen  (nearly 
|22)  per  household,  or  11.12  yen  (about 
$6.50)  per  capita.  There  is  no  fear 
whatever  of  the  Korean  masses  being 
despoiled  of  their  hard-earned  money  by 
corrupt  officials,  as  in  former  days,  nor 
are  they  in  danger  of  losing  their  heads 
simply  because  they  fail  to  please  the 
tyrant  lording  it  over  them.  The  Ko- 
rean people  were  once  notorious  for 
being  extremely  lazy.  No  wonder  they 
were  disinclined  to  work  much,  seeing 
that,  did  they  accumulate  wealth  by 
hard  work,  they  courted  for  themselves 
the  danger  of  being  visited  either  by 
official  squeezers  or  by  brigands.  If 
they  possessed  gold  or  silver,  they 
buried  it  in  the  ground.  They  now 
realize  that  no  such  danger  as  that  men- 
tioned  above   still   exists,   so   they   are 
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shaking  off  their  century-old  habit  of  in- 
dolence. This,  coupled  with  the  remark- 
able industrial  development  achieved 
in  recent  years  under  the  guidance  and 
encouragement  of  the  new  Government, 
has  made  the  Korean  masses  very  much 
better  off  than  they  ever  were.  They 
have  their  own  banks,  where  they  keep 
their  savings.  Two  leading  Korean 
banks  in  Seoul  had  between  them  de- 
posits amounting  to  11.274,000  yen.  or 
$5,614,800,  at  the  end  of  September,  1920. 

ALL  PEOPLE  BENEFITED  BT  REFORMS 

Since  1910,  when  Korea  was  incorpo- 
rated into  Japan,  the  Government  has 
been  energetically  introducing  and 
carrying  on  sweeping  reforms  along  all 
lines,  and  the  progress  attained  by  the 
country  and  the  people  is  by  no  means 
insignificant.  To  begin  with,  the  posi- 
tion of  the  royal  family  of  Korea  has 
been  made  safe  and  freed  from  all  the 
intrigues  formerly  surrounding  it.  The 
members  of  the  family  are  accorded 
treatment  due  to  those  of  the  Imperial 
family  of  Japan,  and  a  civil  list  amount- 
ing to  1.800,000  yen,  or  $000,000,  is  an- 
nually appropriated  for  their  expenses 
from  the  national  treasury.  As  for  the 
people  in  general,  since  agriculture  is 
the  mainstay  of  eighty  per  cent  of  them, 
great  efforts  have  been  put  forth  for  the 
encouragement  and  development  of  the 
industry,  large  amounts  of  money  being 
expended   in   doing   so.     Model    farms, 


experimental  stations,  schools,  and  train- 
ing stations  have  been  set  up  in  many 
places,  improved  seeds  and  tools  have 
been  distributed  among  the  farmers, 
and  irrigation  and  reclamation  works 
have  been  undertaken  throughout  the 
peninsula.  Thanks  to  all  this,  the 
amount  of  agricultural  products  has 
been  increasing  by  leaps  and  bounds. 
For  instance,  the  rice  crop,  which 
amounted  in  1910  to  8,142,852  koku.  In- 
creased to  15,294,109  koku  In  1918  and 
12,708,208  koku  in  1919.  It  is  a  remark- 
able fact  that  the  rice  crop  of  the  latter 
year  was  so  large,  considering  the  great 
damage  wrought  to  the  growing  plant 
by  a  severe  drought  (the  severest  in  the 
last  half-century)  that  visited  the  north- 
western and  middle  parts  of  Korea,  and 
that  even  during  this  lean  year  2,882.586 
koku  of  rice,  worth  110.066,878  yen.  and 
1,288.733  koku  of  beans,  worth  20.720.342 
yen.  were  exported.  Afforestation  has 
been  carried  out  on  mountains  denuded 
by  improvident  natives,  so  that  the 
physical  features  of  the  country  are 
rapidly  changing  for  the  better.  Forests 
are  protected  and  millions  of  young 
trees  are  planted  year  after  year.  Last 
year  156,860,000  trees  were  planted,  an 
increase  of  560  per  cent  as  compared 
with  2.820,000  planted  in  1919. 

IMPROVEMENT    OF    COMMUNICATIONS 

Formerly    Korea    had    practically    no 
highway  permitting  traffic  by  wheel  ex- 
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cepting  one  from  Wiju.  on  the  Man- 
churian  frontier  to  Seoul,  which  waa 
maintained  chiefly  for  the  passage  -of 
envoys  coming  annually  from  the  Chi- 
nese Emperor  to  the  Korean  King,  who 
acknowledged  allegiance  to  Peking.  In 
consequence  traffic  was  maintained  on 
foot  and  goods  transported  by  means 
of  beasts  of  burden  or-  on  the  backs 
of  men.  Since  Japan  undertook  the 
administration  of  Korea  the  Govern- 
ment has  put  forth  great  efforts  in 
the  construction  of  highways.  Up  to 
the  end  of  1919  a  network  of  3,400  ri,  or 
8.500  miles,  of  good  highways  has  been 
built  at  the  cost  of  1.500,000  yen.  or 
$750,000,  so  that  traveling  by  automo- 
bile is  now  possible  even  to  the  remote 
corners  of  the  country.  As  for  railways, 
in  1910  there  existed  674.6  miles  of 
standard  gauge  and  25.4  miles  of  narrow 
gauge.  These  had  increased  to  1,153.2 
miles  and  212.6  miles,  respectively,  by 
t!ie  end  of  1919.  Post,  telegraph,  and 
telephone  services  have  been  equally  ad- 
vanced, the  business  dealt  with  by  the 
post  offices  having  increased  300  per 
cent  during  the  past  ten  years,  while 
principal  ports  have  had  their  harbors 
improved  during  the  past  decade  at  the 
cost  of  23,398,390  yen. 

EXPANSION    OF    FOREIGN    TRADE 

It  is  but  natural  that,  along  with  the 
development  of  agricultural  and  other 
productive  industries,  as  well  as  with 
that  of  the  means  of  communication  as 
briefly  described  above,  there  has  been  a 
steady  expansion  in  the  foreign  trade  of 
Korea.  To  be  particular,  the  total 
amount  of  foreign  trade  done  in  Korea, 
which  was  only  22,161,000  yen  in  1902 
and  59.696.000  yen  in  1910,  rose  to  316,- 
327,000  yen  in  1918  and  505,024,000  yen 
in  1919.  It  may  be  mentioned,  by  the 
way.  that  the  total  value  of  trade  done 
with  the  United  States  of  America  was 
10.341,000  yen  in  1918  and  24,201.000  yen 
in  1919.  A^  for  banks,  in  1919  there 
were  26  of  them  with  120  branches  and 
an  aggregate  capital  of  144.950,000  yen, 
besides  398  small  farmers'  banks  having 
5,082,900  yen  between  them  as  capital. 
The  total  number  of  companies  doing 
business  in  Korea  in  1919  was  366,  with 
an  aggregate  nominal  capital  of  200.- 
500,100  yen,  of  which  107,761.577  yen 
was  paid  up.  In  addition,  there  were  59 
Japanese  and  10  foreign  companies  hav- 
ing branches  and  doing  business  In 
Korea,  the  latter  including  two  big 
mining  companies  working  the  famous 
Unsan  and  Suan  gold  mines  with  Ameri- 
can and  British  capital. 

SPREAD  OF  MODERN  EDUCATION 

In  Korea  as  late  as  less  than  two 
decades  ago  Confucianism  was  taught 
only  in  part  to  the  people  and  there 
existed  no  modern  schools  worthy  of 
the  name  except  a  few  excellent  ones 
established  by  foreign  missionaries  in 
big  cities.  Accordingly,  on  the  Japanese 
Government  undertaking  the  admi*-' 
t ration  of  Korea,  it  at  once  s*-' 
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the  spread  of  modem  education.  In 
those  days,  however,  the  Korean  people 
at  large  scarcely  felt  the  need  of  educa- 
tion and  the  authorities  encountered 
much  difficulty  in  enrolling  pupils  for 
the  new  schools  established  in  their  in- 
terest. It  is  only  in  recent  times  that 
the  people  have  begun  to  feel  the  neces- 
sity of  education  for  tlieir  children  and 
the  number  of  children  going  to  school 
shown  any  tendency  toward  increase. 
Correspondingly,  the  number  of  schools 
established,  both  Government  and  pri- 
vate, has  been  on  the  increase  year  after 
year,  until  at  the  end  of  May,  1920,  the 
number  of  schools  for  Koreans,  Govern- 
ment and  private,  and  that  of  pupils 
attending  them  showed  as  follows: 

Number  of  Numljer  of 

Kind  of  Schools                 Schools  I'upils 

Common   schools  594  108,051 

Hiprher  common  schools 

for   boys  14  3,513 

Higher  common  schools 

for  girls 7  771 

Industrial    schools 25  2,137 

Elementary     industrial 

schools 55  1,077 

i'ol  leges  6  604 

Various  other  schools..    702  37,911 
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Total.. 


..1,403       154,064 


It  is  the  intention  of  the  Government 
to  establish  many  more  schools  in  the 
course  of  a  few  years  to  come.  Among 
others,  a  university  and  an  academy  of 
music  and  art  will  be  founded. 

IMPROVEMENTS    IN    HEALTH    C-ONDITIONS 

In  former  times  Korea  was  a  breed- 
ing-place for  epidemics.  Tens  of  thou- 
sands were  yearly  carried  off  by  cholera, 
smallpox,  and  other  infectious  diseases, 
but  the  Korean  people,  steeped  in  ig- 
norance and  superstition  and  knowing 
nothing  of  modern  medicine,  did  practi- 
cally nothing  to  combat  and  suppress 
the  epidemics.  This  was  another  cause 
of  constant  menace  to  Japan,  and  so  no 
sooner  had  Japan  taken  a  hand  in  the 
administration  of  the  peninsular  King- 
dom than  she  started  the  general  clean- 
ing up  of  the  country.  Among  other 
measures  taken,  the  Government  has  so 
far  established  twenty-one  hospitals  in 
the  principal  cities  and  has  appointed 
215  doctors  to  local  centers  in  the  in- 
terior. Vaccination  against  smallpox  is 
enforced  on  children  in  spring  and 
autumn  throughout  the  country,  and 
itinerant  doctors  are  despatched  from 
time  to  time  to  out-of-the-way  places. 
Treatment  and  medicine  are  mostly 
given  free.  The  Government  is  also 
training  many  Korean  young  men  and 
women  as  doctors  and  nurses. 

UPHEAVAL  OF   THE   SPRING   OF    1919 

The  above  is  a  brief  statement  of 
some  of  the  more  important  of  the  re- 
forms introduced  into,  and  of  the 
progress  achieved  by,  Korea  since  Japan 
annexed  the  country  in  1910.  From 
this  all  fair-minded  men  will  concede 
that  Japan  has  done  fairly  well  in  her 
task  of  rejuvenating  Korea  and  uplifting 
the  Korean  people.  Why,  then,  it  will 
be  naturally  asked,  did  the  upheaval  of 
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the  spring  of  1919  take  place?  Was*  it 
not  the  expression  of  popular  discontent 
against  the  Government?  To  answer 
this  question  it  is  best  to  quote  what 
an  impartial  foreign  observer,  who 
lived  long  in  Korea  and  was  on  the  spot 
at  the  time  of  the  disturbances,  has  said 
on  their  causes.  Writing  in  the  "Japan 
Advertiser"  in  the  spring  of  1920,  this 
foreign  critic,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Frank  Her- 
ron  Smith,  an  American  missionary 
stationed  in  Seoul  for  the  preceding  six 
years,  said: 

In  all  articles  on  the  Korean  up- 
rtsing  that  the  writer  has  seen  It  has 
been  taken  for  granted  that  the 
causes  lay  in  the  defects  of  the 
Japanese  administration,  and  among 
these  flaws  the  chief  ones  pointed  out 
had  to  do  with  the  gendarme  system 
and  the  system  of  education. 

It  is  your  cori-espondent's  opinion 
that  the  defects  in  administration 
constituted  only  one  of  the  minor 
causes  of  the  demonstrations  and  at 
least  provided  a  favorable  setting  for 
them,  but  that  the  chief  causes  must 
be  sought  for  elsewhere. 

The  first  and  greatest  cause  of  the 
uprising  was  the  love  that  the  Ko- 
reans have  for  liberty,  independence, 
and  their  own  country,  and  this  is 
the  reason  they  are  not  satisfied  with 
reforms.  They  say,  "We  do  not  want 
reforms;  we  want  our  freedom." 
They  would  not  be  satisfied  with  the 
administration  of  angels  fix)m  heaven 
unless  they  were  Korean  angels,  and 
probably  not  then. 

They  have  hated  and  despised 
Japan  for  one  thousand  years  and 
would  express  dissatisfaction  no  mat- 
ter what  she  did.  The  foreign- 
educated  Koreans  and  many  others  of 
tHe  most  enlightened,  as  well  as  those 
who  have  large  business  interests  or 
are  in  Government  employ,  in  all  a 
very  large  number,  took  no  part  In 
the  demonstrations,  but  most  of  them 
are  in  sympathy  with  the  demonstra- 
tors in  this  point. 


The  direct  cause  of  the  uprising 
was  the  activities  of  those  outside 
Korea  who  know  little  or  nothing  of 
present-day  conditions.  President 
Wilson,  rather  than  the.  missionaries, 
must  carry  heavy  responsibility  as 
one  of  the  inciters  of  this  movement. 
His  enunciation  of  the  doctrine  of 
self-determination  for  small  nations 
aroused  the  hopes  of  the  self-exiled 
Korean  agitators  who  have  never  been 
reconciled  to  Japanese  occupation. 
They  were  led  to  believe  that  he 
would  help  them  at  Paris,  if  they 
could  show  that  they  had  grievances. 
Among  the  outside  influences  too 
must  be  counted  the  spirit  of  unrest 
that  was  s^veepinpr  the  world  and 
which  in  many  wa>  s  is  still  affecting 
Korea. 

Withal  It  is  safe  to  say  that  with- 
out the  instigation  from  outside,  from 
America,  Hawaii,  Shanghai,  and 
Vladivostok,  no  demonstrations  would 
have  occurred,  and  it  is  true  to  the 
facts  that  it  took  three  months  at 
least  to  spread  the  movement 
throughout  the  country.  On  March  1 
demonstrations  took  place  at  only  a 
score  or  more  of  the  chief  centera 

ALLEGED    PERSECUTION    OF    CHRISTIANS 

The  Japanese  have  something  more  to 
say  concerning  the  causes  of  the  upris- 
ing than  that  said  in  the  above  quota- 
tion, but  it  seems  sufficient  to  serve 
the  purpose  of  proving  the  groundless- 
ness of  many  severe  charges  critics  of 
Japan  have  preferred  against  her  with 
regard  to  her  doings  in  Korea.  One 
point,  however,  which  cannot  be  over- 
looked is  the  allegation  which  still 
seems  to  survive,  that  the  Government 
carried  out  a  systematic  persecution  of 
Korean  Christian  churches  and  Korean 
converts.  Not  many  words  are  needed 
to  prove  the  baselessness  of  this  accu- 
sation. The  truth  is  that  Korean  con- 
verts who  were  arrested  and  imprisoned 
in  connection  yith^hi^^iptjiirbances 
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were  so  dealt  with,  not  because  of  their 
faith,  but  because  of  their  participation 
in  the  rioting.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
practically  no  Korean  followers  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Mission,  the  English 
Church  Mission,  the  Congregational 
Church,  the  Salvation  Army,  and  some 
other  denominations  were  arrested  or 
imprisoned,  for  the  simple  reason  that 
they  stood  entirely  aloof  from  politics 
and  took  no  part  whatever  in  the  dis- 
turbances. It  will  be  seen  that  the  story 
that  the  Government  had  persecuted 
Christian  converts  is  absolutely  ground- 
less. 

INAUGURATION    OF    A    LIBERAL    ADMINISTRA- 
TION 

It  must  be  admitted  that,  in  spite  of 
much  excellent  work  done  and  many 
improvements  effected  by  the  Govern- 
ment-General under  General  Terauchi 
and  his  successor.  General  Hasegawa. 
during  the  eight  years  following  annexa- 
tion, it  was  not  wholly  free  from  blun 
ders  and  failed  to  keep  pace  with  the 
progress  of  the  times.  To  remedy  all 
t!ie  past  blunders  and  defects  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Japan  reorganized  the  Gov- 
enrment-General  of  Korea  in  August, 
1919.  and  appointed  Baron  Saito  as 
Governor-General.  Many  reforms  on 
liberal  lines  have  since  been  introduced 
into  the  administration  of  the  country. 
To  mention  some  of  the  more  important, 
the  police  system  was  entirely  remod- 
eled, the  whole  police  force  formerly 
organized  by  the  military  being  replaced 
by  civil  officials;  discrimination  for- 
merly existing  between  Japanese  and 
Korean  officials  as  regards  treatment 
and    salaries   was   entirely   done   away 
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with;  restriction  on  the  press  was 
largely  removed,  with  the  result  that 
the  publication  of  three  new  Korean 
dailies  has  been  started  in  Seoul;  the 
old  form  of  punishment  by  flogging  for 
minor  offenders,  a  relic  from  the  old 
Korean  Government,  was  abolished;  and 
a  general  anmesty  was  proclaimed  for 
political  prisoners.  Provincial,  munici- 
pal, and  village  councils  were  newly 
instituted  as  a  means  for  preparing  the 
Korean  people  for  local  self-government, 


and  an  extensive  reform  was  introduced 
into  the  educational  system,  by  which, 
among  other  things,  all  private  schools, 
other  than  those  for  which  the  curricu- 
lum is  fixed  by  law,  have  been  given  the 
liberty  of  teaching  religion. 

WHAT   IS   THE   PRESENT   SITUATION? 

During  1920  the  situation  in  Korea 
was  still  rather  unsettled,  signs  of  popu- 
lar unrest  appearing  from  time  to  time 
in  various  places.  They  have  now  all 
but  completely  disappeared.  In  the 
course  of  an  article  on  the  situation 
published  in  the  "Korea  Mission  Field*' 
for  March,  1920,  Bishop  Herbert  Welch, 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 
North,  in  Korea,  said:  "In  a  word,  a 
number  of  the  grievances  which  the 
world  has  recognized  as  heavy  have 
been  dealt  with,  and,  while  nothing 
striking  or  spectacular  has  been  done,  a 
beginning  has  been  made  towards  the 
practical  recognition  of  fundamental 
human  rights  and  the  preparation  of  the 
people  for  self-government.  The  great- 
est hope,  however,  which  the  situation 
holds  is  in  the  genial,  democratic,  and 
sincere  character  of  the  Governor- 
General.  Baron  Saito.  With  the  author- 
ity committed  to  his  hands  in  the 
scheme  of  the  Japanese  Empire  and 
with  the  backing  which  he  seems  to 
have  from  the  present  Cabinet  and 
others  strong  in  political  influence,  his 
presence  warrants,  not  merely  an  atti- 
tude of  watchful  waiting,  but  an  atti- 
tude of  hopeful  expectation."  This  san- 
guine view  has  proved  correct,  for  since 
this  was  written  the  situation  in  Korea 
has  been  gradually  settling  down  and 
now  it  is  entirely  peaceful. 
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IRGIL'S  .Eneid!  I'll  read  it 
for  a  price — in  translation.  The 
T  Iliad?  The  Odyssey?  On  the 
same  conditions,  if  the  price  is  high 
enough.  Shakespeare?  Milton?  Chau — 
stop!  Do  you  want  me  to  sell  my  soul? 
I  loathe  them,  one  and  all!" 

He  was  an  intelligent-looking  young 
fellow,  about  thirty  years  old..  The  ex- 
pression on  his  face,  however,  only  in- 
tensified his  avowed  attitude  toward  the 
acknowledged  masters  and  masterpieces 
of  literature.  His  questioner,  a  ruddy- 
cheeked  man  of  sixty,  still  able  to  hold 
his  own  lyith  youngsters  on  the  ice,  in 
the  saddle,  or  swinging  an  ax,  gazed  at 
him  in  blank,  hurt  amazement.  For  the 
older  man,  boy  that  he  was  still,  was  a 
real  scholar,  a  man  who  loved  and  ap- 
preciated all  that  was  richest  and  deep- 
est in  the  world  of  books;  and  it  posi- 
tively cut  him  to  the  heart  to  hear  this 
frank,  emphatic  explosion  on  the  part 
of  his  young  friend. 

They  talked  for  nearly  half  an  hour 
on  the  subject,  while  I  listened.     And 
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listening,  I  found  myself  absorbing  in 
almost  equal  parts  the  scholar's  attitude 
of  poignant  regret  and  the  young  fel- 
low's feeling  of  exasperation  at  the  for- 
mer's assumpHon  that  in  the  classics 
alone  could  be  found  the  worth-while 
things  of  literature.  Why,  oh,  why,  I 
thought,  have  our  educators  so  fixed 
things  that  out  of  every  ten  persons 
who  might  enjoy  the  classics  nine  come 
to  have  an  unalterable  aversion  to  them 
before  they  are  really  capable  of  appre- 
ciating them?  Why  do  the  scholars 
that  plan  our  literature  courses  attempt 
to  plant  the  superdelicate  seed  of  love 
for  the  classics  in  the  hearts  of  our 
youth  before  the  frost  of  savagery  is  out 
of  the  virgin  and  unplowed  soil  of  their 
minds? 

A  farmer  knows  better  than  to  sprin- 
kle wheat  in  a  newly  cleared  piece  of 
woodland.  Of  course  he  knows  that  in 
a  few  isolated  spots,  where  the  soil  has 
been  thrown  up  by  accident,  there  will 
come  a  luxuriant  growth  of  wheat.  But 
he  knows  still  better  that  the  bulk  of 


his  seed  will  be  wasted.  So  he  waits 
until  the  ground  has  been  sweetened  by 
exposure  to  air  and  the  growth  of 
chance  vegetation,  until  the  stumps 
have  for  the  most  part  rotted  out  and 
the  rocks  have  been  cleared  away. 
Even  then  he  plants  a  preparatory  crop, 
like  potatoes,  first  to  help  get  the  soil 
into  condition  for  the  wheat.  And  when 
he  does  plant,  he  prepares  every  foot  of 
ground  with  plow  and  harrow  and 
manure  and  fertilizer  before  he  ven- 
tures to  sow  the  seed.  He  holds  up  the 
final  act,  moreover,  until  the  conditions 
of  temperature,  moisture,  and  so  forth, 
are  just  right. 

Wise  farmer! 

Foolish  scholars! 

If  our  educators  would  only  study  the 
process  of  preparing  fresh  young  minds 
for  the  reception  of  the  seed  of  classical 
appreciation,  we  should  have  such  a  dif- 
ferent attitude  on  the  part  of  our  young 
people  to-day.  The  mind  of  a  human 
child  is  literally  virgin  soil.  We  can 
make  of  it  almost, anything  we  wish  if 
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we  will  only  have  patience  and  develop 
it  through  its  long  gamut  of  changes. 
But  it  is  far  more  sensitive  than  earth 
clods,  which  simply  refuse  to  produce 
properly  until  properly  treated.  It  re- 
acts against  the  persistent  planting  of 
seed  for  which  it  is  not  ready,  just  as 
the  body  of  a  human  being  reacts 
against  the  repeated  onslaught  of  un- 
wholesome things  in  its  physical  en- 
vironment. It  develops  a  spiritual  im- 
munity far  more  virile  and  active  than 
the  immunity  of  the  body  to  the  ever- 
present  germs  of  disease.  The  immu- 
nity of  the  young  mind  against  the 
classics  developed  through  contact  with 
them  before  the  soul  is  ready  for  them 
is  like  the  immunity  of  the  armored 
lank  as  compared  with  the  immunity  of 
the  porcupine.  The  porcupine  causes 
pain  to  those  who  touch  it.  The  tank 
shoots  down  the  enemies  before  they 
can  approach  within  hailing  distance. 
In  a  like  manner  the  youthful  mind,  ac- 
customed to  having  the  classics  thrust 
down  its  throat  by  blind  enthusiasts  at 
every  stage  of  school  life,  acquires  the 
instinct  of  self-protection  and  learns 
to  shoot  down  at  sight  everything  that 
smacks  of  the  classics  to  the  slightest 
degree. 

The  youthful  mind,  by  sad  experi- 
ences in  defending  itself  from  foreign 
invasion,  learns  to  shun  all  things  for- 
eign, which  means  all  things  that 
scholars  love  the  best  and  most  want 
the  youth  of  this  land  to  love. 

A  modern  general — to  use  the  figure 
already  introduced — never  sends  his 
men  to  storm  a  fortress  until  he  has 
prepared  the  ground  by  a  long,  pains- 
taking barrage.  The  doting  scholar  of 
to-day,  on  the  other  hand,  sends  his 
poor  loved  classical  masterpieces  to 
storm  the  redoubt  of  the  mind  of  youth 
¥rithout  previous  preparation  by  bar- 
rage fire  of  piercing  quality.  And  as  a 
result  his  cherished  masterpieces  are 
hurled  back,  riddled  with  machine-gun 
buflets.  After  that  neither  scholar  nor 
classics  can  get  within  a  mile  of  the 
human  soul  of  the  youth  behind  the 
ramparts.  Instead  of  being  loved  by 
youth,  the  great  old  masters  and  master- 
l^eees  are  hated  and  loathed. 

What,  then,  is  the  barrage  that  must 
be  used  in  capturing  the  heart  of  youth  ? 
What  caliber  guns  shall  we  use?  Witli 
what  explosives  shall  we  fill  our  shells? 
The  writer  only  wishes  he  could  answer 
with  perfect  deflnlteness.  But  he  can't, 
and  nobody  can — exactly — because  each 
young  heart  has  its  own  type  of  barrier 
to  be  broken  down.  The  best  that  can 
be  done  is  to  suggest  a  few  possible 
lines  of  action. 

Certainly,  if  a  person  is  ever  to  love 
the  classics,  he  must  first  learn  to  love 
to  read  something — ^good  books  if  pos- 
sible, but  certainly  something — if  it  be 
no  better  than  wild  Indian  stories,  wild 
pirate  stories,  or  the  exploits  of  Jesse 
James.  By  hook  or  by  crook  the  young 
mind*  must  be  captured  by  the  delights 
of  the  printed  page;  and  until  these  de- 
lights   have    gripped    the    young   mind 
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firmly  it  is  worse  than  folly  to  attempt 
any  further  steps  in  the  development  of 
true  literary  appreciation. 

Suppose  now  that  we  have  initiated 
the  young  mind  into  the  joys  of  read- 
ing, what  is  the  next  step?  Surely  it  is 
to  gain  the  confidence  of  the  youthful 
mind  by  frank  sympathy  with  its  crude 
tastes.  Let  us  admit  the  thrills  of  Jesse 
James,  Nick  Carter,  or  Captain  Kidd. 
Let  us  admit  that  these  books  of  light- 
ning action  hold  our  breathless  atten- 
tion. Let  us  get  into  rapport  with  the 
youthful  mind. 

Then  let  us  casually  introduce  to  the 
youthful  mind  something  a  little  more 
worth  while — something  still  full  of 
good,  vigorous  action,  but  something 
with  vivid  pictures  too  of  interesting 
things — pictures  of  strange  places, 
strange  people,  strange  times;  places, 
peoples,  times,  however,  that  have  their 
part  in  the  sum  total  of  human  experi- 
ence. Suppose  we  talk  about  books  with 
our  young  friends,  and  in  our  talks 
quite  naturally  dwell  on  those  tales 
which  have  rich  and  worth-while  back- 
grounds. 

The  next  step  is  easier.  We  shall  not 
find  it  difl[lcult  to  lure  our  young  book 
chums  on  to  the  trial  of  books  that  deal 
also  with  the  growth  and  development 
of  human  character.  It  will  not  be  hard 
to  get  a  boy  to  read  eagerly  the  story  of 
"Swiss  Family  Robinson"  or  to  get  a 
girl  to  read  "Little  Women."  Or,  if 
these  two  do  not  appeal,  something  else 
can  be  found  that  will.  Boys  and  girls 
are  not  slow  to  discover  the  joy  of  read- 
ing books  that  they  can  go  back  to  and 
visit  with  as  one  goes  back  to  visit  with 
an  old  friend.  They  may  go  on  reading 
the  trashy  time-killers — let  them;  it 
will  furnish  a  basis  for  comparison — 
but  they  will  come  back  to  the  more 
solid  things,  and  they  will  begin  to  read 
them  more  and  more  constantly  and 
with  greater  and  greater  understanding. 

Before  we  know  it  our  boys  and  girls 
will  be  eating  their  way  out  of  juvenile 
literature,  and  will  be  wanting  to  read 
what  grown-ups  read.  This  is  the  time 
not  to  offer  them  Shakespeare,  or  Mil- 
ton, or  the  semi-classical  Bulwer  and 
Thackeray  and  others  of  like  ilk.  It  is 
the  time  for  "Lorna  Doone"  or  perhaps 
some  of  the  best  of  our  modems.  This 
does  not  mean  that  our  classics  must  be 
denied  to  the  youthful  prospectors.  It 
means  that  they  must  not  be  offered  as 
the  literary  food  of  foodft.  It  means 
that,  frankly  showing  our  own  fondness 
for  them,  we  must  equally  frankly  ad- 
mit that  perhaps  they  are  still  "a  little 
beyond"  our  boys  and  girls,  that  per- 
haps they  contain  ideas  which  the 
young  people  "could  not  fully  under- 
stand." If  the  young  people  insist,  let 
us  feed  out  grudgingly  those  that  have 
the  most  continuous  action,  the  least 
long-winded  description,  the  least  elabo- 
rate wordings,  phrasings,  and  allusions, 
and  the  simplest  presentation  of  human 
character  in  human  relationships. 
"Pride  and  Prejudice"  is  easier  for  the 
young   mind    to   grapple    with    than    is 
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"Vanity  Fair."  Scott  is  simpler  than 
Shakespeare.  Let  us  be  chary  about  un- 
locking the  treasure  house  of  our  liter- 
ary masterpieces,  lest  we  glut  the  appe- 
tites of  our  young  adventurers  with  too 
rich  food  or  cheapen  the  treasure  in 
their  eyes. 

Above  all,  let  us  stop  teaching  the 
classics  as  if  we  were  professors  of  an- 
atomy dissecting  the  human  body.  Stu- 
dents of  anatomy  may  be  stimulated  to 
further  research  by  the  marvelous  deni 
onstrations  of  the  dissector's  art,  the 
use  of  the  microscope,  and  all  that  goes 
with  the  process.  But  books  were 
meant  to  be  read  as  wholes,  loved  as 
wholes,  and  lived  with  as  wholes.  They 
were  not  meant  to  be  chopped  up  into 
small  lesson  sections  and  studied  by  the 
aid  of  a  classical  dictionary,  and  stu- 
dents of  literature  will  not  be  stirred 
deeply  by  any  such  procedure.  Even 
the  enthusiastic  professor  of  English 
does  not  actually  cut  his  beloved 
masterpieces  into  microscopic  segments 
when  reading  for  his  own  joy.  It  is 
only  when  he  is  presenting  them  to  an 
immature  class,  trained  by  long  years  of 
classic  imposition  into  a  spirit  of  numb- 
ness— only  then,  faced  by  a  feeling  that 
he  must  prove  the  beauties  of  his  mas- 
terpieces— only  then,  that  the  real 
scholar  smashes  up  his  beloved  art 
treasures  to  furnish  a  few  worthless 
fragments  for  the  unwilling  inspection 
of  his  suspicious,  antagonistic  students. 
It  is  only  when  worked  up  to  an  insane 
frenzy  by  his  own  helplessness  against 
tlie  overwhelming  odds  of  inbred  dis- 
taste that  the  real  scholar  offers  up  the 
classics  at  the  altar  of  the  college  en- 
trance requirements  and  cuts  the  liter- 
ary gems  of  the  ages  into  miserable, 
ugly  bits  of  grit  and  sand.  This  is  the 
crime  of  crimes,  viewed  by  the  true 
lover  of  the  classics. 

QuousQue  tandem  ahutere,  Catilina, 
paticntia  nostra t 

How  much  longer  must  we  stand  for 
these  human  sacrifices! 

Love  for  the  classics,  at  least  for 
those  classics  that  truly  merit  our  love, 
will  come  to  those  of  us  who  are  capable 
of  the  most  elevated  of  literary  attach- 
ments all  in  good  time  if  we  be  led  nat- 
urally, step  by  step,  along  the  way.  It 
will  never  come  to  most  of  us  if  we  aro 
picked  up  and  hurled  bodily  into  a 
purely  classical  environment  at  an  im- 
mature-age. It  will  never  come  if  the 
high  priests  of  classicism  persist  in 
offering  up  their  fairest  children  for  dis- 
section by  the  knife  and  for  microscopic 
examination.  The  boy  who  is  forced  to 
read  "The  Last  Days  of  Pompeii"  at  ten 
will  never  read  Bulwer  after  he  is 
twenty-one.  The  girl  who  analyzes 
"Julius  CsBsar"  scene  by  scene  at  sixteen 
will  avoid  Shakespeare  and  all  his 
works  at  twenty.  If  a  thing  is  worth 
loving,  we  come  to  love  it  of  our  own 
free  will,  in  our  own  good  time,  pro- 
vided we  are  let  alone.  If  it  is  forced 
upon  us,  we  hate  It. 

Lovers  of  the  classics,  stop  kilUnfj  tiie 
classics! 
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Excavations  made  recently  at 
Teotlhuacan,  Mexico,  have  re- 
vealed tlie  ruins  of  Aztec  tem- 
ples. "These  temples,"  our  con- 
tributor says,  "are  of  consider- 
able Interest  to  archseologlsts  on 
account  of  their  resemblance  to 
the  Egyptian  pyramids.  The 
serpent  heads  and  other  symbols 
are  characteristically  Aztec" 


IMAGES  ON  THE  FACE  OF  THE  PYRAMID   SHOWN  ABOVT:.     THE  FIGl'RES 
ARE   CARVED    FROM    VOLCANIC    ROCK    AND    REPRESENT    MYTHOLOGICAL 

CHARACTERS 
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THE    FRIENDLY    ARCTIC 


WHEN  one  reads  of  the  five  years 
of  lonely  travel,  hardship,  and 
illness  encountered  by  Stefans- 
son  in  the  expedition  here  recorded  one 
feels  inclined  to  question  the  aptness  of 
his  alluring  title,  "The  Friendly  Arctic." 
Yet  he  reasons  convincingly  for  what  he 
really  means  by  that  phrase — that  the 
old  ideas  about  the  polar  regions  were 
founded  on  false  conclusions;  that  the 
way  to  live  with  the  Eskimos  is  to  live 
as  the  Eskimos  do;  that,  in  matter  of 
fact,  as  he  says,  the  Eskimos  "secure 
their  living  with  little  labor  as  com- 
t  pared  with  the  rest  of  us;"  that  they 

are  happy  and  healthful;  and  that  in 
reality  they  occupy  a  country  desirablf^ 
in  many  ways. 

We  used  to  hear  from  every  adven- 
turer into  the  *'silent  north"  that  it  was 
lonely,  barren,  dismal,  cold,  desolate, 
and  cruel.  But  Stefans.son  writes  with 
enthusiasm  of  the  hundreds  of  species 
of  Arctic  flowering  plants,  of  the  ex- 
traordinary abundance  of  forms  of  life 
in  the  sea.  and  of  the  tens  of  thou.<*and8 
of  caribou  in  the  Arctic  grass  lands.  He 
admits  that  to  the  white  man  the  life  of 
tlie  Eskimo  would  be  wretched,  but  de- 
clares that  "an  Eskimo  laughs  as  much 
in  a  month  as  the  average  white  man 
does  in  a  year,"  and  that  he  has  leisure 
for  dancing,  story-telling,  and  many 
primitive  forms  of  enjoyment.  Ex- 
perienced Arctic  explorers  and  travelers, 
such  as  Peary  and  Stefansson,  find  that 
they  become  accustomed  readily  to  the 
long  night  of  the  Arctic,  to  the  lack  of 
many  things  that  they  had  considered 
essential,  and  they  come  to  know  that 
much  of  the  feeling  about  the  Arctic 
regions  is  because  people  have  come  to 
believe  in  "a  north  that  never  was,"  to 
quote  the  title  of  a  chapter  on  this  gen- 
eral subject. 

Sir  Robert  Borden,  who  was  Prime 
Minister  of  Canada  when  the  Stefansson 
expedition  was  first  planned,  sums  up 
in  his  admirable  Introduction  to  this 
volume  what  Stefansson  really  means: 
There  seems  to  be  much  truth  in 
Stefansson's  observation  that  the  cold 
of  the  Arctic  deprives  no  one  of 
either  health  or  comfort  if  he  under- 
stands conditions,  realizes  necessary 
precautions,  and,  making  grood  use  of 
his  common  Sense,  governs  himself 
accordingly.  But  apaln.st  the  heat 
of  tropical  regions  It  is  practically 
impossible  to  find  any  reasonable 
.safeguard  consistent  with  ordinary 
activity.  Those  accustomed  to  tem- 
perate zones  would  probably  find  life 
within  the  Arctic.  Circle  more  endura- 
ble and  good  health  more  assured 
than  in  the  average  lowlands  at  or 
near  the  equator.  In  certain  tropical 
or  semi-tropical  climates,  northern 
Ehiropean  races  last  for  no  more  than 
three  generations.  There  is  no  rea- 
son to  believe  that  a  like  result  would 
obtain  In  the  far  North.     Although 
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summer  heat  is  sometimes  quite  op- 
pressive within  the  Arctic  Circle,  Its 
duration  is  comparatively  short. 

The  expedition  carried  on  between 
the  years  1913  and  1^18  was  under 
the  oflicial  auspices  of  the  Canadian 
Government,  but  our  American  National 
Geographic  Society  and  the  New  York 
American  Museum  of  Natural  History 
had  a  share  in  its  planning  and  outfit- 
ting. The  publishers  of  the  book  point 
out  that,  despite  Mr.  Stefansson's  title, 
the  experiences  make  up  a  thrilling 
story  "with  a  plot  of  human  interest, 
wherein  scientists,  whalers,  Eskimos, 
and  explorers  play  their  dramatic  parts." 
In  short,  they  add:  "Although  he  re- 
fuses to  call  it  so,  this  was  an  heroic 
expedition,  which  carried  on  from  1913 
to  1918.  It  fought  against  tragic  odds. 
It  had  lost  ship.  men.  and  equipment. 
Its  remnants  were  split  by  insubordina- 
tion. There  were  climatic  conditions 
that  even  Arctic  men  considered  severe." 
Despite  all  this,  Stefansson  explored 
and  mapped  over  100,000  square  miles 
of  hitherto  unknown  polar  territory. 

It  would  be  Impossible  to  follow  the 
narrative  in  detail.  The  object  was  not 
in  the  least  to  penetrate  to  the  North 
Pole.  Not  only  has  the  North  Pole 
ceased  to  be  interesting  from  the  mere 
fact  that  it  has  been  discovered,  but  it 
is  not  the  most  important  point  in  the 
Arctic.  What  Stefansson  calls  the  Pole 
of  Inaccessibility  is  four  hundred  miles 
away  from  the  North  Pole  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Alaska.  It  is  that  point  which 
is  farthest  away  from  where  the  ex- 
plorers must  leave  ship  to  advance  into 
unexplored  region  by  sledge.  And  that 
Pole  of  Inaccessibility  was  practically 
the  central  point  of  all  the  Arctic  area 
which  remained  unexplored  when  this 
expedition  set  out.  The  object  of  the 
expedition  was  to  reduce  this  unknown 
area  and  to  gather  knowledge  about  it. 

There  is  another  pole  which  does  not 
coincide  at  all  with  the  North  Pole,  and 
that  is  what  may  be  called  the  Cold 
Pole — that  is,  the  point  of  lowest  tem- 
perature. This  is  said  to  be  in  Asia 
north  of  Irkutsk,  and  there  the  mercury 
sometimes  falls  to  90  degrees  below  zero. 
Still  another  pole  would  be  the  Magnetic 
Pole,  which  again  is  far  distant  from 
the  North  Pole.  Enough  has  been  said, 
perhaps,  to  show  that  the  popular  idea 
that  Arctic  exploration  ends  when  the 
North  Pole  is  reached  is  absurd. 

The  problem  of  supporting  life  in  such 
an  expedition  is  now  far  different  from 
what  it  used  to  be.  Peary,  we  believe, 
was  the  first  to  advocate  the  idea  of 
living  with  the  Eskimos  and  eating  as 
they  do.  This  means  that  in  traveling 
long  distances,  instead  of  carrying  great 
supplies  of  food,  the  food  must  be  ob- 
tained as  the  party  progresses.  This, 
again,  means  that  the  party  must  prac- 
tically live  on  seal  meat,  and,  still  fur- 
ther, means  that   the  party  must   not 


go  where  seals  do  not  go.  Now  Stefans- 
son had  long  had  the  belief  that  seals 
went  much  farther  under  the  northern 
ice  than  was  supposed.  He  was  willing 
to  risk  his  life  and  the  success  of  his  ex- 
pedition on  that  belief.  He  had  before 
him  scientific  and  natural  history  data 
which  made  him  sure  that  his  reason- 
ing was  right,  that  the  animals  upon 
which  seals  subsist  would  be  found 
everywhere  under  the  ice,  and  that 
where  the  food  is  there  the  seals  will 
follow.  As  to  being  able  to  catch  or 
kill  seals,  Stefansson  and  others  of  his 
men  knew  every  trick  in  seal-hunting. 
The  demonstration  that  this  theory  was 
correct  was  one  of  the  greatest  achieve- 
ments of  the  expedition.  Yet  it  was  not 
always  true  at  every  point;  the  follow- 
ing passage  is  a  good  illustration  of 
Stefansson's  willingness  to  admit  a  mis- 
take when  he  has  made  one: 

We  have  outlined  the  two  main 
views  of  ice  navigation — the  bold  At- 
lantic policy  of  "keep  away  from  the 
land,  face  the  Ice  and  take  your 
chances:"  the  cautious  Alaska  one 
of  "hugr-  the  coast,  play  safe,  and  If 
you  don't  get  there  thi.s  year  you 
may  have  another  chance  next." 
There  were  divided  opinions  aboard, 
but  I  was  in  command,  and  the  de- 
cision and  responsibility  had  to  be 
mine.  I  decided  for  what  a  friendly 
person  would  call  the  bolder  course. 
But  whoever  prefers  to  be  truthful 
rather  than  kind  must  .say  I  chost* 
the  wrong  alternative. 

After  lyinff  at  Cross  Island  for  sev- 
eral hours.  discu.ssingr  theories  and 
plans,  we  hove  anchor  and  steamed 
deliberately  north,  away  from  land, 
threading  our  way  between  the  Ice 
cakes  and  occasionally  ramming  them 
to  break  a  way.  "It  may  be  safe,  hut 
I  don't  think  so/'  said  Hadley.  Every 
one  else  seemed  dellg-hted  with  our 
adoption  of  what  they  considered  the 
bolder  and  more  sportsmanlike  policy. 

Relentless  events  were  to  prove 
•this  decision  my  most  serious  error 
of  the  whole  expedition. 

The  total  results  of  the  arduous  five 
years  of  the  expedition  include  an  enor- 
mous amount  of  scientific  records  and 
reports.  These  are  so  diverse  and  ex- 
tensive that  Stefansson  gave  up*  the  task 
of  trying  even  to  summarize  them  in 
this  volume.  How  extensive  they  are 
may  be  seen  from  the  fact  that  the  offi- 
cial volumes  now  being  published  by  the 
Canadian  Department  of  Naval  Service 
will  be  between  twenty  and  thirty  in 
number,  and  that,  while  about  fifteen  of 
those  volumes  are  written,  or  partly 
written,  it  will  take  several  years  to  get 
the  whole  ready  for  the  press. 

For  the  most  part,  therefore,  the  vol- 
ume we  have  before  us  is  devoted  to  a 
personal  narrative  of  the  progress  of  the 
expedition,  and  of  further  experiences 
among  the  Eskimos  such  as  Stefansson 
had  already  so  delightfully  told  in  his 
book  "My  Life  With  the  Eskimos." 
There  is  a  fascination  about  following 
such  a  narrative  ^of  adventure  that  many 
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readers  find  equal  to  the  excitement  of 
a  stirring  romance. 

As  to  Stefansson's  personality  and 
methods  of  work,  we  cannot  do  better 
than  quote  at  some  length  from  the 
Foreword  contributed  to  the  book  by 
Dr.  Gilbert  Grosvenor.  the  President  of 
the  National  Geographic  Society: 

Stofansson  is  perhaps  the  last  of 
the  old  school,  the  old  regime  of 
Arctic  and  Antarctic  explorers,  the 
worker  with  the  dog  and  the  sledge, 
among  whom  he  ea.sily  holds  a  place 
in  the  first  rank.  Coming  Polar  ex- 
plorers, both  north  and  south,  are 
rjuite  likely  to  use  mechanical  means 
which  have  sprung  into  existence 
within  the  last  few  years.  According 
to  my  own  personal  impressions — 
aerial  flights;  according  to  Stefans- 
son.  he  would  like  to  try  his  chances 
with  a  submarine;  but  whether  it  be 
aeroplane  or  submarine,  it  will  mean 
the  end  of  the  old-time  method,  with 
the  dog  and  the  sledge  and  man 
trudging  alongside  or  behind  them. 

What  Stefansson  stands  for  is  thi.s: 
he  has  grasped  the  meaning  of  polar 
work  and  has  pursued  his  task  in  the. 


Arctic  region.s  section  by  section.  Ho 
has  profited  by  «^xi>ciionce  pile<l  upon 
experience  until  he  knows  how  to 
face  and  overcome  every  pi-obleni  of 
the  North.  His  method  of  work  i.s  to 
take  the  white  man's  brains  and  in- 
telligence and  the  white  man's  per- 
.sistence  and  will  power  into  the 
.\rctic  and  supplement  these  forces 
with  the  woodcraft,  or,  I  should  say. 
polar-craft,  of  the  Eskimo — the  abil- 
ity to  live  off  the  land  itself,  the 
ability  to  use  every  one  of  the  few 
possibilities  of  those  frozen  regions — 
and  concentrate  on  his  work. 

Stefansaon  has  not  only  fought  and 
overcome  those  ever-present  contin- 
gencies of  the  Arctic  region — cold 
and  hunger,  wet  and  starvation,  and 
all  that  goes  with  them — but  he  has 
fought  and  overcome  sickness — first, 
typhoid,  then  pneumonia,  and  then 
pleurisy— up  in  those  forbidding  re- 
gions, and  then  has  been  obliged  to 
go  by  sled  four  hundred  miles  before 
finding  the  shelter  of  a  hospital  and 
the  care  of  a  physician. 

"The  Friendly  Arctic"  is  certainly  a 
valuable  addition  to  the  literature  of 
Arctic  exploration. 
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ROOKS   Foil   VOITNG   FOLKS 
r>RAY  WOI.F  STORIES.     Indian  Mystery  TalcH 
of  Coyote   Animals   and   Men.      By   Bernard 
Sexton.      Illustrated.      The   Macmillan   Com- 
pany, New  York.     $1.75. 

Mr.  Sexton  as  "Gray  Wolf"  has  told 
many  of  these  Indian  myth  and  mystery 
stories  to  boys  and  girls.  In  this  volume 
they  admirably  maintain  their'ability  to 
interest  and  amuse.  The  adventures  of 
Owl  Man  and  Coyote  (who  lived  with 
Ten  Grizzlies)  and  of  Wolf,  Boy,  Turtle, 
and  the  rest  are  surprising  and  exciting. 
They  are  based  on  actual  Indian  origi- 
nals. Mr.  Waugh's  drawings  and  decora- 
tions are  capital. 

R.qSAYS    AND    CRITICISM 
TRIl'MPH   OF  THK   KGG    (THE).      A   Book    of 
Imprt-sslon.s    from    American    Life    in    Tale.s 
and   F*ofms.     By  Sherwood   Anderson.     Illus- 
trated    B.  W.  Huebsch.  Inc.,  New  York.    $2. 

Mr.  Anderson  has  been  the  recipient 
of  a  special  prize  for  American  writers 


of  fiction.  This  oddly  named  book  is  a. 
collection  of  odds  and  ends  in  verse  and 
prose.  They  may  be  classed  as  often 
agreeable  and  sometimes  rather  star- 
tling, but  of  no  very  large  importance. 

niOGRAPHY 
MOI.TKE.      By    Lieut. -Colonel    F.    E.    Whitton. 
llKmtrated.      Henry   Holt  &   Co..   New   York. 
$3..-)0. 

In  the  eighties  American  students  at 
Berlin  had  the  privilege  of  seeing 
Moltke  at  the  Singakademie  chamber 
concerts;  the  venerable  Field  Marshal 
was  devoted  to  this  highest  class  of 
music.  So  in  the  summers  of  those 
years  American  sojourners  at  Ragaz  had 
the  privilege  of  seeing  and  talking  with 
him;  he  loved  the  Swiss  scenery  of  the 
upper  Rhine.  Those  Americans  will  be 
disappointed  in  reading  Colonel  Whit- 
ton's  volume,  now  published  in  this 
country,  not  to  find  in  it  more  of  the 
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personal  touch.  But  as  a  survey  of  his- 
tory during  the  ninety-one  years  of 
Moltke's  life  it  has  merit.  During  those 
years  German  nationalism  was  recreated 
and  the  modern  German  state  was 
made.  Despite  all  that  Germany  has 
done  in  bringing  on  the  World  War,  the 
study  of  the  making  of  that  nationalism 
and  of  that  state  is  still  interesting. 

HISTORY  AND  POLITICAL  ECONOMY 

GREAT  DECEPTION   (THE).     By  Samuel  Col 
cord.     Boni  &  Liveright.  New  York.     $1.50. 

The  author  assumes  that  a  very  large 
number  of  Americans  regard  the  recent 
Presidential  election  as  a  condemnation 
of  any  attempt  to  secure  united  action 
with  other  nations  for  the  saving  of 
civilization  and  the  preservation  of 
world  peace.  This  is  "the  great  decep- 
tion." The  author  gives  no  evidence 
that  there  is  or  has  been  any  such  wide- 
spread interpretation  of  the  election,  and 
we  think  the  welcome  extended  through- 
out the  United  States  to  the  proceedings 
of  the  Washington  Conference  quite  con- 
clusively demonstrates  that  such  misin- 
terpretation does  not  exist.  If  any  of 
our  readers  have  so  misinterpreted  the 
election,  we  advise  them  to  read  this 
volume,  which  shows  quite  conclusively 
(hat  a  number  of  the  most  influential 
of  Republican  leaders  would  have  gladly 
voted  for  the  Versailles  League  if  Presi- 
dent Wilson  could  have  been  persuaded 
to  accept  the  Senate  reservations. 

EDUCATIONAL 
XFW    WORLD    (THE).      Problems    In    Political 
Geography.       By     Isaiah     Bowman,     Ph.l». 
llluHtrated.       The     "World     Book     Company. 
Yonk«^r9,  New   York.     $6. 

This  is  a  book  of  facts,  compactly  and 
thoroughly  arranged.  It  would  serve 
admirably  as  a  text-book.  But  it  is  also 
a  work  for  the  general  reader,  so  graphi- 
cally told  are  the  problems  confronting 
the  old  as  well  as  the  new  nations  of 
the  world;  indeed,  the  text-book  becomes 
a  collection  of  short  stories  dealing  with 
the  drama  of  existence  and  national 
struggles.  Not  a  line  seems  to  have 
been  wasted  in  the  description;  not  a 
line,  for  that  matter,  could  have  been 
spared  if  the  vast  field  was  to  be  covered 
within  the  limits  of  a  single  volume. 
The  reader  is  conscious  of  a  systematic 
analysis  which  strips  from  the  story 
everything  save  fundamental  considera- 
tions. Yet  care  has  been  taken  to  omit 
no  factor — economic,  historic,  political, 
racial,  religious.  Each  issue  is  pre- 
sented with  impartial  statements  of 
arguments  pro  and  con.  The  author's 
occasional  comment  is  peculiarly  and 
searchingly  illuminative. 

MISCELLANEOUS 
DEVELOPMENT  OF  EMBROIDERY  IN  AMER- 
ICA   (THE).      By  Candace  VTheeler.     Illus- 
trated.    Harper  &  Brothers,  New  York.     f.'V. 

Mrs.  Wheeler  is  a  recognized  authority 
on  decorative  art.  She  tells  here  the  his- 
tory of  needlecraft  in  America  from  the 
quill  work  of  the  Indians  to  the  finest 
designs  of  this  day.  The  narrative  is 
simple  and  enjoyable  and  is  without 
excess  of  technical  language.  The  illus- 
tration is  full  and  will  delight  feminine 
eyes. 
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Bishop  Francis  J.  McConnell^  of  the  Methodist  Church,  says 

**/  regard  The  Christian  Century  as  the  greatest  journalistic  force  working  for 
social  and  international  righteousness  coming  from  any  press  of  the  Christian 
church.  Personally  I  watch  for  its  arrival  with  the  utmost  eagerness.  I  never  lay 
down  an  issue  without  feeling  a  new  stimulus  for  the  wider  application  of  the  gospel.  ** 


ISTI  [ 

Centura 

A  Journal  of  Religion 

CHARLES  CLAYTON  MORRISON  and  HERBERT  L.  WILLETT.  Editors 
Published  Weekly  Four  Dollars  a  Year 

NOW  that  political  diplomacy  has  done  its  best  at  the  Washington  Conference, 
what  our  world  most  needs  is  an  untrammelled  discussion  of  its  acute  and 
sensitive  problems  from  the  Christian  point  of  view.  The  ideals  of  de- 
mocracy wait  for  realization  upon  the  Christianizing  of  public  opinion.  It  is  dawning 
gradually  upon  our  best  minds  that  the  discussion  of  religion  must  be  extended 
beyond  the  present  esoteric  circles  of  specialists  into  the  open  forum  of  public 
opinion,  where  favors  are  neither  asked  nor  given.  The  vital  issues  of  the  social 
order,  of  industry,  of  intemationalism ;  the  problems  arising  out  of  the  modem  view 
of  the  world,  with  its  doctrine  of  evolution,  its  higher  criticism,  its  pragmatic 
philosophy,  its  changed  thought  of  God  ;  the  problems  of  the  church  institution : 
whether,  for  instance,  our  denominationalism  is  a  providence  or  an  impertinence — 
all  these  issues  must  be  talked  about  in  open  court,  where  their  discussion  will 
directly  mould  and  guide  and  vitalize  public  opinion. 

The  Christian  Century  is  distinguished  by  its  candid  dis- 
cussion of  living  issues  in  the  light  of  the  mind  of  Christ 
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A  i^entury 
of  Tested  Service 

IN  FEBRUARY,  one  hundred  years 
ago,  the  first  trust  company  came 
into  being. 

Before  that,  when  a  man  made  his 
will,  he  would  name  a  relative,  or  a 
friend,  or  a  business  associate,  to  carry 
out  his  wishes. 

That  method  had  serious  defects. 
The  individual  may  die  before  a  will 
becomes  effective,  or  in  the  most 
critical  period  of  the  settlement  of  an 
estate.  The  individual  may  become 
incapacitated.  He  may  prove  untrue 
to  his  trust  and  lacking  in  financial 
responsibility. 

The  trust  company  came  into  being 
to  fill  the  need  for  a  system  of  trustee- 
ship that  would  be  above  these  limita- 
tions— one  that  would  have  the  qualifi- 
cations that  the  individual  lacked. 

The  trust  company  had  its  birth  in 
America,  and  here  it  has  reached  its 
greatest  development.  Today  there 
are  more  than  2  joo  trust  companies  in 
the  United  States,  with  banking  re- 
sources exceeding  twelve  billion  dollars, 
and  administering  estates  aggregating 
in  value  many  billions  of  dollars. 

The  man  who  is  making  a  will 
today  can  name  a  trust  company 
as  his  executor  and  trustee,  assuring 
responsible  management  of  his  estate 
and  protection  to  his  beneficiaries. 

A  Free  Book  About  Wills 


Of  what  importance 
is  this  century-old  ser- 
vice to  you  ?  Read  the 
booklet  entitled"Safe- 
guarding  Your  Fam- 
ily's Future,"  which 
you  can  obtain  free  at 
a  trust  company,  or  by 
writing  to  the  address 
below. 


TRUST  COMPANY  DIVISION 

AMERICAN  BANKERS  ASSOCIATION 
PIVB  NASSAU  STREET,    NEW  YORK 


THE    MANAGER    TAKES   COUNSEL 

BY  NORMAN  F.  COLEMAN 


POPULAR  opinion  in  relation  to  in- 
dustry is  strongly  influenced  by 
the  military  tradition.  We  speak 
of  our  industrial  leaders  as  captains. 
We  see  the  manager  in  popular  maga- 
zines, a  strong- jawed  person  of  com- 
manding appearance,  sitting  erect  be- 
hind his  flat-topped  desk  at  headquar- 
ters. At  his  side  is  the  telephone  for 
transmission  of  orders  and  reports.  Be- 
fore him,  cap  ii\  hand  and  with  bowed 
head,  at  industrial  attention,  stands  an 
employee,  ai^aiting  the  captain's  com- 
mands. 

It  is  true  that  this  picture  is  being 
falsified  by  the  progress  of  the  modern 
industrial  movement,  which  gives  the 
employees  representation  in  the  coun- 
cils of  management;  but  critics  of  the 
new  movement  still  hark  back  to  the 
military  tradition,  and  ask  if  any  army 
could  be  led  by  a  committee.  As  if  an 
industrial  process  like  the  making  of 
steel  or  the  weaving  of  cloth  were  a 
summer's  campaign,  and  as  if  getting 
out  a  car-load  of  lumber  were  a  charge 
across  No  Man's  Land. 

The  popular  picture  of  the  captain  of 
industry  may  have  been  true  twenty-five 
years  ago,  but  it  is  not  true  now.  In- 
stead of  sitting  erect  and  issuing  confi- 
dent orders  by  telephone  or  messenger, 
the  manager  frequently  sits  back  in  his 
chair  with  a  look  of  worried  perplexity 
in  his  face  as  he  ponders  questions  diffi- 
cult to  answer.  Shall  he  sell  his  prod- 
uct at  prices  away  below  cost  or  hold  it 
in  the  hope  that  the  market  may  soon 
recover?  Shall  he  run  his  operation  at 
a  loss,  or  shut  it  down  and  let  taxes, 
insurance,  and  salaries  of  permanent 
employees  eat  up  his  resources?  Shall 
he  try  to  hold  together  his  organization 
and  maintain  his  trade  connection  by 
forcing  a  market,  or  shall  he  nail  up 
doors  and  windows  and  confess  himself, 
for  a  time  at  least,  beaten? 

Faced  with  these  difficult  choices, 
most  operators  have  run  along  from  day 
to  day  doing  the  best  they  could  to  hold 
their  losses  within  tolerable  limits. 
Some,  working  in  specially  favorable 
situations,  have  made  a  profit.  The  best 
of  them  have  worried  by  day  and  by 
night  over  the  increasingly  difficult  in- 
dustrial situation. 

Frequently  also  the  manager  has 
taken  counsel  with  others  who  are  in- 
terested with  him  in  the  industry. 
Sometimes  these  have  pushed  into  his 
office,  and  sometimes  he  has  invited 
them  in.  They  have  occupied  chairs 
before  his  desk  while  he  has  leaned  for- 
ward to  meet  their  challenge  and  to 
answer  their  questions. 

First  have  come  the  stockholders. 
Their  expected  dividends  have  failed. 
Some  of  them  are  in  real  need.  All  of 
them  desire  regular  and  sizable  returns 
from  their  investments.  (I  talked  with 
one  recently  who  had  had  only  one 
small  dividend  in  ten  years.)  When 
these  returns  fail,  the  investors  are  apt 
to  be  inquisitive,  suspicious,  and  even 
A  indictive.     They    are   only   partly    in- 


formed concerning  local  conditions. 
They  may,  against  the  manager's  best 
Judgment,  demand  radical  changes  in 
policy. 

To  the  manager  in  our  Northwest 
lumber  industry,  with  its  eight-hour  day 
and  its  relatively  high  wage  standards* 
have  come  stockholders  from  the  Middle 
West  and  the  South  saying:  **With  the 
selling  price  of  your  product  cut  in  half 
and  the  demand  for  it  greatly  reduced, 
why  do  you  not  spread  your  overhead 
expenses  over  a  ten-hour  daily  produc- 
tion? Why  do  you  not  hire  men  at  the 
lowest  market  rate?"  Some  managers 
have,  I  know,  been  strongly  advised  by 
their  directors  to  take  this  course,  and 
a  few  have  yielded.  Others,  more  mind- 
ful of  the  future  good  of  the  industry 
and  of  the  Nation,  have  said.  "If  that 
policy  is  to  be  followed,  you  must  choose 
some  other  manager."  Generally  the 
stockholders,  having  asked  their  ques- 
tions and  expressed  their  opinions,  have 
said  to  the  manager:  "You  are  on  the 
job  and  know  the  men  you  have  to  work 
with.  We  leave  the  responsibility  here, 
but  we  think  you  are  following  a  mis- 
taken policy." 

Second  have  come  the  employees. 
These  make  up  the  manager's  organiza- 
tion. Many  of  them  have  been  with  him 
for  years.  Most  have  been  loyal  and 
faithful  workers.  They  have  lately 
taken  reductions  in  wages  and  suffered 
through  periods  of  shutdown.  The  old 
confidence  in  the  management  and  pride 
in  the  operation  have  largely  gone  from 
their  faces,  and,  instead,  the  manager 
has  seen  fear,  discontent,  and  suspicion. 
"Are  we  not  to  have  enough  wages," 
they  have  asked,  "to  maintain  our  fami- 
lies in  decency?  We  have  played  square 
with  you.  How  are  you  playing  with 
us?  Are  you  taking  advantage  of  our 
necessity  to  strengthen  your  power  and 
increase  your  profits?"  These  men  must 
be  answered.  It  wiU  do  no  good  to  dis- 
charge them.  Sooner  or  later  their 
places  must  be  filled  with  others  like 
them,  only  less  interested  in  the  opera- 
tion and  harder  to  deal  with;  for  in 
these  days  discontent  and  suspicion 
among  workingmen  are  very  widespread. 

One  manager  I  know  has  met  his  men 
in  frequent  conference,  explaining  to 
them  the  difficulties  of  the  market  and 
discussing  with  them  ways  of  cutting 
down  production  costs.  In  his  mill  a 
committee  of  employees  has  been  at 
work  week  by  week  studying  the  situa- 
tion and  preparing  suggestions  for  the 
increased  efficiency  of  the  plant  and  of 
the  working  force.    . 

Another  manager  faced  a  serious  loss 
last  spring  in  his  operation  and  pro- 
posed to  reduce  wages.  The  men  ob- 
jected, on  the  ground  that  they  were 
already  living  on  a  narrow  margin.  The 
manager  called  them  together  and 
opened  his  accounts  to  them,  showing 
them  that  he  could  not  keep  the  mill 
running  unless  he  could  reduce  the  cost 
of  operation.  He  asked  them  to  talk  the 
question    over   amoiig 
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propose  their  own  answer.  In  a  few 
days  their  committee  came  to  him  with 
a  proposal  that  their  pay  should  be  cut 
a  dollar  a  day  all  around.  The  man- 
ager's estimate  of  the  necessary  reduc- 
tion was  a  dollar  and  fifteen  cents,  but 
he  accepted  their  figure,  and  the  opera- 
tion went  forward  on  a  basis  of  mutual 
understanding  and  confidence. 

The  third  group  to  face  the  manager 
has  represented  the  local  citizens.  It 
has  included  business  and  professional 
men  whose  fortunes  are  bound  up  with 
the  community.  Some  of  these  men 
have  belonged  to  the  same  club,  lodge, 
and  chamber  of  commerce  with  the 
manager.  They  have  been  thinking  of 
their  families  and  of  the  business  and 
community  enterprises  to  which  they 
are  committed.  They  have  asked: 
*'How  are  bills  to  be  paid,  how  is  the 
community  life  to  be  maintained,  if  your 
industry  shuts  down  or  pays  starvation 
wages?  Stores,  churches,  schools,  the 
paving  of  streets  and  the  building  of 
homes  are  all  at  stake  here.  Are  you 
playing  fair  with  us  or  are  you  only 
concerned  to  save  your  own  gains?" 
Under  this  kind  of  pressure  managers 
have  consented  to  continue  operating  at 
heavy  loss.  The  will  of  the  community 
has  prevailed  to  maintain  decent  family 
support  and  to  preserve  some  degree  of 
unity  and  courage  among  its  m«nbers. 

Behind  this  group  the  manager  has 
seen  in  his  mind's  eye  a  larger  public 
waking  up  to  a  realization  of  their  in- 
terest in  all  basic  industries  and  their 
equity  in  all  natural  resources.  Once 
this  public  might  be  "damned"  with  im- 
punity, but  those  old  days  of  managerial 
irresponsibility  are  gone.  Now  the  pub- 
lic asks  questions  and  has  ways  of 
forcing  an  answer.  Principally  it  asks, 
"How  important  is  your  service  to  us, 
and  are  you  asking  ^  fair  price  for  it?" 
If  not  satisfied  on  .these  points,  the  pub- 
lic may  stubbornly  or  clamorously  de- 
mand "to  be  shown." 

To  all  these  questions  the  manager 
has  been  tempted  to  say  that  his  busi- 
ness is  to  produce,  not  to  talk;  that  he 
is  doing  his  best  and  has  no  apologies 
or  explanations  to  offer.  But  wijthout 
the  understanding  and  suppctrt  of  the 
stockholders,  the  employees,  and  the 
public  he  cannot  keep  on  producing. 
Their  questions  are  part  of  his  job. 
Ultimately  he  will  have  to  talk  things' 
over  fully  and  frankly  with  them  and 
win  their  confidence  and  good  will. 
With  respect  to  the  first  group  he  has 
probably  recognized  this  necessity. 
With  regard  to  the  second  and  third  he 
is  beginning  to  do  so.  Occasionally,  to 
be  sure,  one  still  finds  a  manager  who 
thinks  that  workingmen  may  be  held  to 
efficient  production  by  fear  of  hunger  or 
by  the  speed  of  machines,  but  the  facts 
of  modem  industry  are  showing  against 
this  opinion.  We  have  had  authentic 
and  impressive  reports  recently  of  pro- 
duction lowered  far  below  normal  by 
discontent  among  the  crew.  We  have 
also,  it  should  be  said,  had  equally  im- 
pressive reports  of  increase  up  to  twenty 
per  cent  above  normal  where  the  man- 
ager has  kept  his  men  continually  in- 
formed, confident,  and  co-operative.     In 
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The  Absurd 

BUT  Far  Spread  Deception  that  the  people  in 
voting  for  the  man  who  promised  voted  against 
his  promises*  is,  in  the  opinion  of  many  statesmen, 
tlie  gravest  obstacle  in  the  way  of  our  entry  into 
some  continuing  society  of  nations  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  peace .  The  nation  now  uni ted  in  applauding 
the  fine  achievements  of  the  Washington  Confer- 
ence is  eagerly  waiting  to  support  that  neztxonsis- 
tent  and  necessary  move.  They  trust  and  would 
not  hurry  the  President,  who  is  meeting  expectation. 
Confident  that  in  his  own  wise  way  he  will  fulfill 
the  promise  he  made  in  every  day  of  his  oaiupaign, 
to  leieid  us  into  an  association  of  nations  or  into  the 
League  ^'amended  or  revised,  if  it  is  so  entwined 
in  the  peace  of  Europe  that  its  good  must  be  pre- 
servedj"  they  wait  to  show  a  united  and  enthusias- 
tic nation  behind  him. when  in  his  own  good  time 
he  takes  the  step. 

For  a  complete  exposure  of  the  absurd  deception  or 
misinterpretation  of  the  people*s  mandate,  read 

Si  GREAT  DECEPTION 

By  SAMUEL  COLCORD 

the  book  which  by  a  masterly  marshalling  of 
irresistible  facts  completely  anmhilates  that  dan- 
gerous misconception. 

31.50  everywhere,  or  of  the  Publishers 
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Not  the  stale,  taateleas  street  corner 
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for  a  sack  of  these  supremely  Rood  nuts. 
Roast  them  hot  and  crittp,  make  delicious 
candy  and  salted  peanuts  from  our  recipe 
enclosed  with  every  order.  Our  peanuts 
are  choice,  extra  lar^e  Virfdnias.  We 
guai-antee  prompt  shipment  and  abso- 
ihite  satisfaction.   W.  of  Miss.  5c.  lb  extra. 
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pendent  home  paper  that  tells  the  story  of  the  ^^•«SA^| 
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world' •  news  in  an  Interesting,  onderstandable  ' 


way.  This splendidNational weekly coatshatflayear.  ThePath- 
flnder  is  the  fbm/of  the  publishing  world.  Spiendidserlal  and  short 
stories  and  miscellany.  Questloo  Box  answers  mwr qaestJons  and 
Is  a  mine  of  information.  Send  18  c«ats  and  we  will  send  the 
Pathfinder  on  probation  IS  weeks.  The  18  cents,  does  not  repay 
OS.  bat  we  are  glad  to  Invest  in  new  IHends.  Address : 
—     ar,    71S  lLM«dMSta^WaaMiictoM.D.C 
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GET  OUT  OF  THE  RUT: 

become  a  certified  Public  or  Cost  Accountant:  go  into 
business  for  yourself;  demand  for  expert  accountants  ex- 
cee«is  the  supply ;  our  graduates  earn  over  $5,000  yearly ; 
have  more  business  than  they  can  handle ;  learn  at  home 
in  spare  time  by  our  new  system.    Write  for  booklet  and 

special  offer.    No  solicitors  will  call. 
Universal  Business  institute,  30  Pdhaaa  BMg.>  New  York 

TRAININQ   SCHOOLS    FOR   NURSES 


St.  John's  Riverside  Hospital  Training 
School  for  Nnrses 

YONKCRS.    NEW  YORK 

tiegistered  in  New  York  BUte.  offers  a  2^  years'  oourse- 
as  general  training  to  refined,  educated  women.  Require- 
ments one  year  higii  school  or  iu  equivalent.  Apply  to  the 
Directress  of  Nurses,  Tonkers,  New  Fork. 

BOYS'    CAMPS 


Valcour  bland. 
Lake  Champlain 

16th  Season 


CAMP  PENN 

Camp  Penn  will  appeal  to  those  parents  and  boys 
who  think  a  ramp  should  mean  more  Uian  merely 
a  summer  resort.  Onrfl  Is  a  RCALi  camp, 
planned  to  develop  resourcefulness  and  a  capacity 
for  self-help.  Healthful  site,  trained  staff,  resident 
physician,  select  ?roup  of  hoys. 

Our  booklet  describes  a  eery  unusual  system. 
Ckas.  K.  Taylor,  Carteret  Academy,  Orange,  N.  J. 
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1  February 

THE  MANAGER  TAKES  COUNSEL, 
(Continued) 
these  days  a  working  crew  cannot  long 
be  forced  to  efficient  labor  by  fear  of  un- 
employment. One  discontented  man 
may  be  driven  or  discharged,  but  not  a 
hundred.  On  the  other  hand,  men  may 
now,  as  always,  be  led.  They  respond 
readily  to  open  and  fair  treatment.  The 
wonder  is  that  some  managers  should 
choose  to  follow  a  crooked  and  secretive 
policy  In  relation  to  their  employees, 
when  successful  Industrial  leaders  the 
country  over  are  proving  the  value  in 
dollars  and  cents,  as  well  as  in  good 
digestion  and  sound  sleep,  of  open  dis- 
cussion and  straightforward  dealing 
with  their  employees. 

Suspicion  and  secret  hostility  have 
brought  an  intolerable  burden  upon  in- 
dustry. A  widespread  system  of  es- 
pionage undermines  confidence  by  sys- 
tematically mingling  falsehood  with 
facts.  American  industry  pays  millions 
of  dollars  yearly  to  untrustworthy, 
trouble-making  Industrial  spies,  while 
the  way  of  conference  is  open  at  the 
mere  cost  of  frank  speech,  the  keeping 
of  faith,  and  a  decent  recognition  of  the 
common  manhood  and  of  the  common 
interests  of  employers  and  employees. 

Some  managers  set  themselves  against 
this  trend  toward  opening  the  industry 
to  the  workers  and  the  public,  fearing 
the  loss  of  their  leadership.  These 
managers  face  their  questioners  with 
folded  arms  and  unexpressive  eyes;  yet 
these  questioners  are,  with  few  excep- 
tions, not  enemies  but  friends.  They 
are  willing  that  large  powers  of  leader- 
ship should  remain  with  the  managers. 
They  say,  not,  "Give  way  to  us."  but 
"Let  us  understand  and  let  us  help." 
They  are  friendly  in  tone  and  intention, 
but  they  are  also  firm,  and  one  suspects 
that  these  reluctant  managers  will 
either  come  forward  with  outstretched 
hands  offering  information  and  welcom- 
ing assistance,  or  else  they  will  make 
way  for  more  enlightened  leaders. 

The  manager  needs  counsel  now,  and 
he  will  need  it  more  in  the  immediate 
future.  More  than  one  operator  has  con- 
fessed to  nie  recently  his  expectation  of 
comparatively  hard  times  for  years  to 
come.  Industry,  these  have  said,  must 
run  on  narrower  margins.  It  cannot 
stand  in  the  future  the  wastes  that  it 
has  stood  in  the  past — wastes  by  unpro- 
ductive labor  and  inefficient  manage- 
ment, and  wastes  by  industrial  warfare. 

Who  shall  work  out  plans  for  the  pre- 
vention of  these  wastes  and  who  shall 
execute  the  plans?  Does  any  one  think 
that  the  managers  alone  are  able  to  do 
it?  No.  The  man  behind  the  desk 
needs  help.  He  knows  it  now,  and  next 
year  he  will  know  it  better. 

The  manager  of  the  future  will  still 
sit  behind  his  desk  with  his  telephone 
at  hand  to  transmit  directions  and  with 
papers  before  him  to  receive  his  author- 
izing signature.  But  much  oftener  than 
is  the  custom  now  other  chairs  will  be 
brought  up  around  his  desk;  other  men. 
his  natural  partners  in  production,  will 
sit  there  to  hear  hj^s  repofts  and  to 
share  his  counsels. 
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CONTRIBUTORS' 
GALLERY 

ARTHUR      Capper 
is     a     United 
States  Senator  from 
Kansas.     He  began 
his  Journalistic  ca- 
reer in  1884.  after 
graduating        from 
the  Garnett    (Kan- 
sas)   High    School, 
as    compositor    on 
the    Topeka    daily 
"Capital,"  and  later 
became      publisher 
and    proprietor    of 
numerous     agricul- 
tural journals.    He  has  been  director  of 
the    Board   of   Regents   of  the   Kansas 
Agricultural  College   and   in   1914   was 
elected  Governor  of  Kansas. 

WILLIAM  BucKHouT  Greelet  Is  Chief 
of  the  United  States  Forest  Ser- 
vice, with  which  he  has  been  associated 
since  1904.  During  the  war  he  was 
lieutenant-colonel  of  the  Twentieth  En- 
gineers and  chief  of  the  Forestry  section. 
He  was  awarded  a  citation  and  several 
medals  for  bravery. 

STEPHEN  Leacook  was  bom  in  1869  and 
was  educated  at  Upper  Canada  Col- 
lege, University  of  Toronto,  and  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago,  where  he  obtained 
his  doctor's  degree.  He  Is  head  of  the 
Department  of  Political  Economy  at 
McGill  University  at  Montreal,  and  has 
been  a  lecturer  on  Imperial  Organization 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Cecil  Rhodes 
Trust.  His  repressions  break  through 
in  the  form  of  literary  banter,  as  evi- 
denced in  such  books  as  "Nonsense 
Novels,"  "Literary  Lapses,"  "Frenzied 
Fiction,"  etc. 

IYamaoata  is  editor  and  proprietor 
•  of  the  Seoul  "Press,"  the  only  Eng- 
lish daily  paper  in  Korea.  As  the 
Japanese  "Who's  Who"  puts  it,  he  was 
born  in  1869,  "the  youngest  of  the  five 
sons  born  to  a  middle-class  Samurai." 
He  is  the  author  of  "A  History  of  Japan 
in  English"  and  of  some  books  in  Japa- 
nese on  English  literature. 

ARTHTTB  B.  Rhinow  Is  pastor  of  the 
Ridgewood  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Brooklyn,  New  York.  He  received  his 
training  at  the  Bloomfield  Theological 
Seminary  and  the  Lane  Theological 
Seminary  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

FtXLERTON  Waldo 
is    one    of   the 
,    editors  of  the  Phil- 
adelphia      "Public 
Ledger"     and     au- 
thor   of    numerous 
volumes,    including 
"With   Grenfell   on 
the  Labrador"  and 
"America     at     the 
Front."      He    is    a 
graduate     of    Har- 
vard University  and 
a   former   editorial 
writer  for  the  "La- 
dies' Home  Journal."    He  has  been  war 
correspondent  and  Commissioner  of  the 
Near  East  Relief  for  Southern  Russia 
and  Asia  Minor. 
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Interpreting 

The  Spring  and  Summer  Modes 

*nPHE   LINEN    STORE"  is  now  showing  its  beautiful   new 
X    Importations  of  Cotton  and  Linen  Dress  Fabrics  for  the  Spring 
and  Summer. 

These  are  of  amazing  loveliness — products  of  the  best  European 
looms.  There  are  dainty  weaves  adaptable  to  the  season's  fashion- 
able silhouette  of  soft,  flowing  lines;  others  with  more  body  and 
crispness  for  the  popular  bouffant  modes.  Novelty,  beauty,  smart- 
ness, characterize  them  all.  And  quality — consistent  with  traditional 
McCutcheon  standards! 

Write  for  samples  of  these  exclusive  materials.  See  what  exquisite 
new  frocks  they  will  make  for  you. 

Imported  Novelty  Dress  Fabrics 

Write  for  Samples  Today 

Imported  Doited  Surissea — in  new  color  combinations  of  vivid  backgrounds  with  white 
dots  or  dots  of  contrasting  color.  Navy  or  Black  with  white  dots  and  scores  of  novelty  figures, 
checks,  plaids,  etc.    $1.50  and  $2.00  a  yard. 

Embroidered  SwitM  Drop  Stitch  Voile* — White  or  colored  grounds  with  large  heavy 
embroidered  dots  in  white  or  colors.  Very  smart  combinations,  many  shown  here  for  the  first 
time.    38  in.  wide.    $2.50  a  yard. 

SwiB9  Organdiet — Made  and  dyed  in  Switzerland  (to  our  special  order),  and  finished  by 
the  famous  *'  Cilander  Process/*  thereby  insuring  a  permanent  finish  so  essential  in  this  fabric. 
White  and  forty  plain  shades.    46  in.  wide.    $1.00  a  yard. 

Engliah  Prints — The  ideal  fabric  for  women's,  misses*  and  children's  garments,  aprons, 
millinery,  and  hundreds  of  everyday  uses.  The  small  Chintz  and  Cretonne  designs  i  ow  so  much 
in  vogue  will  make  instant  appeal.   32  in.  wide.    55c.  a  yard. 

Handkerchief  Linens — A  new  range  of  most  attractive  printed  Handkerchief  Linens, 
fine  sheer  quality,  white  grounds,  with  dots,  stripes  or  checks  in  brilliant  colors.  Entirely  nev/ 
this  season.    Also  a  complete  assortment  of  plain  shades.    36  in.  wide.    $1.50  a  yard. 

James  McCutcheon  &  Go. 

Department  No.  35 

Fifth  Avenue,  34th  and  33d  Streets,  New  York 

Digitized  by  VjOOgiC 
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Tours  and  Travel 

Europe 
Oberammergau 

PARTIES  APRIL  to  JUNE 
Varioiu  Prieat 

BEACON  TOURS 

Little  Bldg. Bo»ton,  Ma»>. 

The  Europein  Smnmer  Sdiool 

offers  for  1922 

Fifty  Scholarships 

of  Si200  each 
in  connection  with  itii 

Study  Owrses  in  Europe 

Address:  RUREAU  OF  ONIfERJITY  TRAVEL 
IS  Boyd  St..        Wewton.  Mw. 


THE   OUTLOOK 


1  February 


EUROPEAN  TOURS 

Popalar  Ronteet  Abundant  SightMeing: 
First  Class  Hotels;  Skilled  Interpretiaiou  of 
Knropean  Art,  History,  Literature,  Muajc; 
Travel  Schools  for  Intensive  Language  Study. 

INTERCOLLEGIATE  TOURS 
6S-A  Franklin  SL,  Boston.  Mass. 


Conducted  Tours  to 

SICILY,  GREECE 

and 

SPAIN 

Sailing  Afareh  4,  April  6  and  12 

OUR         Scholarly  leaders 
TOURS      InterpretiTe  talks 
hav€         Leisurely  itineraries 
For  detaik  write 

BUREAU  OF  UNIVERSITY  TRAVE 

IS  Boyd  Street,  Newton,  MaM. 


FREE  TRIP  TO  EUROPE  'S'^ 

an  organiser  of  a  small  party.  BstabMshed  1900. 
Babcock's  Toubs.  18  Halsey  St»,  Brooklyn. 


TtL£  beanty,  fascination,  and  mys- 
tery of  the  Orient  Inres  risitors 
from  all  over  the  world  to 

JAPAN 

Tlie  quaintest  and  most  interesting  of  all 
countries.  Come  while  tlie  old  age  customs 
prevail.    Write,  mentioning   "Outk)ok"   to 

JAPAN  HOTEL  ASSOCUTION 

Care  Traffic  Dept. 

IMPERIAL  GOVERNKm  RAILWAYS 

TOKYO 

for  full  iufonnation 

Ksitt  Ik  a  Mgis  ma  willMl  huh  ay  «i*  3  wab. 

$S-€hdfataypspArwisrti,$4-Sii*tcsln 


i(AV\i()\: 


West  Indies 
Hawaii 
Cruise 

including  the 

Panama  Canal 
&  California 

S.  S.  "Hawkeye  State" 
February  11,  1922 

An  ideal  46  day  craue 
compwheowve  and  unusual 

Rates,  $750  and  upward 

Tours  Everywhere 

Send  for  B(»kkl» 

RAYMOND  ft  WHITCOMB  CO. 

22  Beacon  Sl,  Boston 


Tours  and  Travel 


61  DAY 

Hediterranean 

CRUISE 

S.  S.  CARMANIA 

(Cimard  line) 

Sailing  New  York 
Feb.  11,  1922 

American  Express  Travel  De- 
partment offers  a  two  months* 
cruise  to  the  Mediterranean  and 
the  Levant  under  its  ezclusiye 
management.  Visiting  Madeira, 
Cadiz,  Gibraltar,  Algiers,  The 
Riviera,  Naples,  Pompeii,  Rome, 
Athens,  Constantinople, .  Pales- 
tine, and  Egypt ;  and  as  a  special 
attraction  a  Tour  of  the 
Adriatic  Shores,  exclusive  to 
this  cruise,  vrith  Venice  and 
Flume  as  the  objectives. 

Cruise  limited  to  450  guests.  Make 
reservations  now.  Call,  write,  or 
^phone  for  full  information. 

AMERICAN  EXPRESS 

travel  dept. 

65  Broadway,  New  York 


EGYPT,   PALESTINE— 

Sail  March  8 

Madbira,   Oibsaltar,  Alouers,   Monaco, 
Naplbs,  Cairo,  Thb  Nils,  Jkrusalbm, 

_  COMBTAirrUIOPLK,  Athkks. 

EUROPE  1922 

Italy,   SwrrziRLAHD,   Francs,   Belgium, 

Holland,  England,  Thb  Passion  Play. 

Limited  patihs  enrolling  note. 

TEMPLE  TOURS  <»a""^" 


Europe  Beckons 

BriUsli  Isles,  SwiUerland,  Passion  Play, 

Tyrol.  lUlian  Lakes,  France. 

THE  BEST  MODERATE  PRICED  TOURS 

WS??:i  TOURS  "ISSSl 

881  Centre  St.,  Boston  30,  Mass. 


EUROPEAN  TOURS 

$650  upward,  inciuding  PaBBton  Play 

Personally  conducted.  Special  rates  to 

organisers  of  psHies. 

E.  P.  QUICK.  488  KsHndl  Afs.,  BrsriJis.  H  T 


EGYPT  AND 
PALESTINE 

Sailing  March  8,  1922 

AtSO  EARLY  JUNE 

H.  W.  DUNNING 

LitdeBidg.  ■  Bo»toi»,  M— . 


Three  Smith  CoUecie  Women 

<who  nrrad  otmmm  with  9m  Smith  unit) 
»re  condnotinK  an  exelaslTe 


BritfshIsIessndEuropeb?i£ 

a  stereotyped  tour.  Do  luxe  in  even 
and  full  ox  unusual  features,  it  wi"^ 
cUlly  interestinKto  girls  of  tward 
and  collese  age.  Early  application 
because  of  limited  size  of  party.  CI 


party  this  sammer  to  unasoal 
points  of  interest  throui^h  the 

Jritfshlsl  —-'--- 

%  stereotyped  tour.  De  luxeln  every  ..-. 

umI  full  of  unusual  features,  it  will  be  espe- 
— ^ —  ..-  _j_i_  ^  boarding-school 


dukIl 

^Tlils  trip  will 
no 


(f«>v.uoo  «»  ««..•«»  -.-..  w.^'part'y.  "Chicago  and 
New  York  references.  Adchess  6.261,  Outkwk. 


Hotels  and  Resorts 


FLORIDA 


SL  Gwge's,  Sadierhd  '^'fj.'^  Florida 

A  Southern  plantation,  with  all  modem  con- 
Teniences ;  located  in  a  piue-f  orest,  in  the  best 
part  of  Ftorida's  justly  famous  climate ;  re- 
IretBhing,  restful;  fine  Southern  table;  own 
dairy  and  garden ;  outdoor  life  and  recreation 
in  the  wann  sunshine ;  an  ideal  place  to  spend 
the  winter,  especially  for  convalescents. 
Terms,  very  reasonable.    Write  for  leaflet. 


Hotels  and  Resorts 

MASSACHUSETTS 


THE  WELDON  HOTEL 

OREKNFIEL.D,  MASS. 
offers  special  winter  rates  for  rooms,  and  will 
serve  at  a  moderate  price  a  Club  Breakfast, 
8l«cial  Noonday  Limcheon,  and  EveninK 
Dinner.  A  series  of  weekly  musicsles  and 
monthly  dances  given  for  the  pleasure  of  our 
guests.  For  f  urther_particulars  apply  to 
'   "^  SELLER,  Manager. 


Br  pai 
.  TVi 


RockRidgeHaU 

WELLESLET  HILLS,   MASS.  (^Sj 

Fine  location.  Hot  and  cold  running  water  ho 
nearly  all  bedrooms.  Private  baths.  Sun-room. 
Our  table  a  specialty.  Terms  moderate.  Tel. 


NEW  JERSEY 


Tlic  SOUTHLAND  /^^.^SJJi  BEACH 

Attractive  cottage,  exf:ellent  meals,  in  exclu- 
sive Atlautlc  City  home.  Near  Ambassador. 


NEW    YORK   CITY 


UOIEL  JUDSON  ^i^^i^il^r 

adMning  Hudson  Memorial  Church.  Rooms 
with  and  without  bath.  Rates  fS.M)  per  day, 
iucludiug  meals.  Special  rates  for  two  weeks 
or  more.  Location  very  central.  Couveuieut 
to  all  elevated  and  street  car  lines. 


Hotel  Webster 

(Near  5th  Arenve) 

40  West  45(h  Street 
NEW  YORK 

Directly  in  tlie  fashionable  club  and  shop- 
ping section.  Within  five  minutes'  walk  to 
all  principal  theaters.  A  high-class  hotel 
patronizedby  those  desiring  the  best  accom- 
modations at  moderate  cost. 
Rates  and  map  ghMlly  sent  upon  request. 
JOHN  P.  TOLSON,  Prop. 


Hotel  Hargrave 

West  7«d  St.,  throaich 
to  71  St  St.,  Now  Yorlc 
300  rooms,  each  with  batli.  Absolutely 
fireproof.  One  hVkk  to  72d  St.  en- 
trance of  Central  Park.  Comfort  and 
refinement  combined  with  moderate 
rates.    Send  for  illustrated  booklet  J. 


NO  RTH   C  AROLINA 

MARGO  TERRACE 

Asheville^N^Cj,Adel.|htighotelhome. 


Health  Resorts 


The  Bethesda   white  pia.ns, 

A  private  sanitarium  for  Invalids  and  aged 
who  need  care.  Ideal  surroundings.  Address 
for  terms  Alice  Gates  Uugbee,  M.D.  Tsl.  24L 


'INTERPINES 
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Beautiful,  quiet,  restful  and  hoineiike.  Over 
26  years  of  successful  work.  Thorough,  re- 
liable, dependable  and  etliical.  Svertr  com- 
fort and  convenience.  Accommodations  of 
superior  quality.  Disorder  of  thenervoussys- 
tern  a  specialty.  Fred.  W.  Seward,  Sr„  M.D., 
Fred.  wTseward.  Jr..  M.D..  Goshen.  N.  T. 


Apart 


ments 


Hotel  Leonon  MadisofT  Ave. 
Comer  apt.,  4  rooms,  2  baths ;  present  tenant's 
f umiahii^ ;  S  months  or  more  from  Feb.  1. 


Real  Estate 


FLORIDA 


FLORWATROPICAL  GROVESj^iC 

Wonderful  climate,  near  beauUful  Ft.  Myen. 
Easy  terms ;  lit.  10c.  Representatives  wanted. 
Assoc.Orowers,434  VictorU  8t.,Ft.Myer8,FhL 


Real  Estate 


MAINE 


r^^_.J._.  IUIa  Seashore  and  monn-' 
Uamden^  me*  tains  combined.  FuUy 
furnished  high  ctess  summor  cottasos 
for  com  ins:  season,  lies!  selections 
now.  Plaiw,  photos,  and  unusually  full  de- 
scriptiouTBen  tats  from  SSOO  to  S3,000. 
J.  R.  PRESCOTT,  yewtonville.liasa. 


MASSACHUSETTS 

CAPE  Ocean  Front  Bonralows 

g^£\T\  Moderate  rents. 

CUD    S.  W.  BaU.  S6  Ptae  St..  N.  Y. 


NEW    HAMPSHIRE 

To  Lease  for  Boys' or  Oris' Canp  te^ 

farm  borderiug  on  Lake  Winnepesaukee,  N. 
H.,  with  large  house  and  necessary  o«itlmild> 
ings.  Write  Fred  A.  Young,  Laconia.  N.  H. 


NEW   JERSEY 


Attractive  9-rooni  houfte,  Glen 
Ridffe,  Sbaths,  sun  porch,  13  miles  from 
N.  Y.  on  D.  L.  &  W.,  near  station,  to  rent  from 
March  l&th  for  six  months.  6,355.  Outlook. 


R  H  O  D  E    ISLAND 


Newport,  R.  L 

Long  the  home  of  a  well-known  private 
boys'  school  of  high  stending,  as  yet 
possesses  no  similar 

School  for  Girls 

Conditions  are  ripe  for  the  eatabUah- 
ment  there  of  such  an  institution,  tn- 
chiding  the  fine,  spacious  residence  of  a 
wealthy  New  York  gentleman,  now 
deceased,  ideallv  adapted  by  its  siae  and 
situation  for  this  purpose  and  now  avai^ 
able. 

For  Sale 

to  settle  the  estate,  at  a  small  fraction  of 
ito  cost  and  upon  extraordinarilr  attno- 
tlTO  terms.  Kccellent  healthful  location, 
pleasant  grounds,  large,  airy  roooia, 
abundant  sleeping  quarters  and  batfaa, 
ample  kitohen  equipment  and  lanndiy 
facilitiee  for  very  large  household.  Hmn 
stable  easily  oonvenible  into  sptendid 
gymnasium. 

For  particulars  address 

Kenneth  Ives  &  Co. 

17  East  42d  Street,  New  York 


AUTOMOBILES 


AUTOMOBILE  owners,  ganttemea,  ase- 
qhanics,  repairmen,  send  tor  nee  copy  of 
our  current  issue.  It  contains  helpfu^  in- 
structive inf ormatitm  on  overhaulinfr.  i 
troubles,  wiring,  carburetors,  storage 
teries,ete.  Over  120  pages,  illuatrated^ 
for  free  copy  to-day.  Automobile 
257  Butler  Buikiing,  Cincinnati. 

BOOKS,  MAQAZINES 
MANUSCRIPTS 

"THE  ROAD  TO  HAPPINESS**  (book- 
let), fifty  cents.  MiUion  people  lieard  this 
great  sermon  over  the  raidlo.  Rer.  Heary 
Rose,  Newark.  N.  J. 

EMPLOYMENT  AQEWCIES 


WANTED— Competent  teacltera  for  ptibfac 
id  nrivate  scliools.   Calls  coming  every  <lay. 
circuten.  Albany  Teacliera*  Ageuer, 


Albany.  N.  Y, 

WANTED— Teachers  all  subjects.  C^ood 
vacancies  in  schools  and  collegea.  Interaa- 
tional  Musical  and  Educational  Agency.  Car- 
negie Hall.  N.  r. 

TEACHBR8  wanted.  Kindergartaer  n^ 
gradesjiigh  schools,  private  schools.  Hatti- 

New  Fork. 

DIETITLINS,.  secretftries,  cafeteria  aeaa- 
agers,  governesses,  matrons,  honaekeepera. 
social  workers,  sunerintendsata.  Jfiai 
Richani8,Providence,BrL  Box  6  Butt  SIda. 
BostonTTrinity  Court,  16  Jackson  HaU,,  rtv 
days  U  to  1.    Address  Provldepos. 


STATIONERY 

UNUSUALLY  desirable  stationery  for  amy 
type  of  correspondence.  200  abeete  faigb 
gfrade  note  paper  and  100  envetoms  psteted 
with  your  name  and  j^dresa  poatpaMl  S1.M. 
SampMs  on  request.  liswis,  2M  Second  Ay«^ 
Troy,  N.  Y. 

THIRSTY  bkitters  sent  free  on  reqnet. 
also  samples  of  excellent  stetionery  for  per> 
sgnal  and  professional  use.  Franklin  Printery. 
Warner,  New  Hampahire. 

NOTE  paper  and  euTelopeB.  Tour  naaw 
and  address  on  100  sfcyte  good  quality  ^a»ar 
and  100  enveh>pes.  Bloe  or  bladk  fade. /f^isS- 
paid  fl.  Huntington  Press,  21  fiath  8U. 
Norwich,  Conn. 


YOUR  PROPERTY 

Have  you  country  or  city  property  for  sale 
or  to  rent  ?  If  so,  advertise  it  in  the  special 
Spring  Real  Estate  issues  of  The  Outlook — 
February    15,    March    15,   and   April   19 

In  the  three  corresponding  issues  for  1921  The 
Outlook,  carried  337  separate  real  estate  advertisements. 

Special  rate  for  real  estate  is  only  60  cents  a  line. 
Probably  an  inch  or  two  of  space  will  be  sufficient  to 
carry  your  message  to  thousands  of  prospective  buyers 
or  renters. 

Forms  for  the  February  15  issue  close  February  4. 
Send  us  your  advertisement  promptly.  We  shall  be 
glad  to  prepare  copy  for  you  if  you  will  send  us  details 
of  your  property.      Address 

Real  Estate  Department 

THE  OUTLOOK  COMPANY 

381  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 


For  C6t^li8 
and  Coras 

Safe 
and  Sane 

PISO*S 

This  syruy  is  ditfextnt  from  tO  odien. 
PInsant — ^m  qukk  relief.  Contains 
no  opiates^'food  for  young  and  oU. 

55^  per  bottle  everywhere 


Business  OPPOItTUNmES 

COOKING  for  PROFIT.  Kani  h«u(Uom« 
ijtcoiue;  home  cooked  food,  oateriug,  tea 
room,  etc.  CorreapondeBce  courae.  Ain. 
School  Home  Kcouomics,  Chicago. 


"BBUCATIONAL  INVENTION 

ARITHMBTIC  AND  FUN.  Do  yoa  want 
four  child  to  learn  arithmetic  eztraordi- 
uaiily  faat?  A  wonderful  iuTention  fceta 
him  throufrb  in  one-fourth  the  usual  time. 
Bqaally  valuable  for  alow  or  brilliant  chil- 


'^nuldxen   wild    ikbout    it.     Send    «1 
DRILI^TKST.     Tell  child's 


rrMi«.  Money  back  if  not  aatiafled.  AsenU 
■ranted.  Kducational  Device  Co.,  527  Weat 
l3S4h  St..  New  York. 


HELP     WANTED 


BnslBeM  SltQAtiens 

'WAHTED— Cultured  woman  with  experi- 

jasce   to  take  charfce  of  the  hooaekeepinc 

lepartment  of  a  muaic  achool  aettlement. 

^ invited  with  an  executive 


isneonalitj  who  likes  aocial  contact  aa  well 
m  doweetio  atmoephere.    aW,  Outlook. 
WANTED,  a  matron  in  an  oral  achool  for 
hedMf.  864,  Outlook. 

Caip^MJioi  Mai  I>aaieitie  Helpers 


'WANTKD— Nursery  KOTemeaa  or  mother's 
elper,  Protestant,  educated,  understands 
biSdren,  ace  JMO  years,  for  two  children, 
w  mmI  Cjf  years.  Situation  oermanent. 
llchast   raferancea  essential.    £ikry  |80. 

es,o«tiook. 

WOMAN,  refined,  Protestant,  who  does 
at  wiflh  to  %p  out  to  service,  who  wouki  ap- 
rocsato  cood  home  with  auburban  family  of 
aree  adnlta.  aaaiat  houaehokl  dutiea  where 
a  naMd  Is  kept.  M2,  Outk>ok. 
HOXJ8BMOTHER  and  aemi-ffOTemeaa - 
ctiTC,  cheerful,  educated  American  or  Eu- 
ipean  x)C  competence  and  experience. 


colteffe. 


{ German  and  (or)  French  preferred. 

__i  poor  health.  Two  aervan.  .    

^idow  with  6  or  8  year  chikl  conaidered. 
biJity  to  drive  car  important.  Apply  by 
ttor  oe&ly,  Kivins  complete  history  and  ref- 
■esBca*.  Addreaa  8.  E.  Comer  HoUiday  and 
men,  Baltimore,  Md. 
WAKTBD— Two  conacientiona  Chriatiaa 
ovnen,  one  for  night  and  one  for  day— 
relTe  hoor  duty— to  care  for  chronic  Invalid 
male)  in  New  York  Citr.  None  but  highest 
•ria*lan  type  need  apply.  $5  each  per  day 
tlMHit  maintenaaoe.  %9,  Outk>ok. 


HELP   WANTED 


Companions  and  Domestic  Helpers 

WANTSD-Couple,  Protestants,  to  occupy 
suite  of  rooms  in  private  residence;  living 
furnished ;  wife  to  do  the  housework.  Send 
reference.  O.  Quick,  Verona,  New  Jersey. 

WORKING  housekeeper  of  refinement  and 
experience  for  elderly  mother  and  busineaa 
daughter  hi  Brooklyn  apartment;  tempo- 
rarily or  permanently.    939,  Outlook. 

HOUSEWORK,  Maturo  girl  or  middle 
aged  woman,  neat,  strong  and  dieerfuL  for 
pwtn  cooking  and  general  housework  in 
Christian  family,  S  adults,  in  convenient 
house,  splendid  neighborhood  adjohiing  New 
Tork  City;  light,  pleasant  room,  private 
bath.  References  given  if  desired.  First  chus 
character  references  required,  including  pas- 
tor, if  possible.  Good,  but  not  fancy,  wages 
and  unusual  permanent  home  for  somebody 
above  ordinary  servant  type,  willing  to  prove 
it  by  satisfactory  service.  Address,  giving 
age,  nationality,  qualifications,  expenence, 
pay  expected.    940,  Outlook. 

WOMAN  or  young  girl  to  take  the  physical 
care  of  two  diildren,  three  and  fire  years,  and 
their  rooms.  No  servants  need  apply.  Ex- 
perience not  necessary,  or  will  take  expari> 
enced  person.  New  York  winters,  country 
summers.  References  required.  State  sakuy 
desired.  Regular  time  off.  every  considera- 
tion.   Refined  home.   943,  Outlo<A. 

Teachers  and  Gaveraesses 

WANTKD— Competent  English  goTemeas 
for  several  chiklren  living  outside  Philadel- 
phia who  attend  school.    922,  Outlook. 


SITUATIONS    WANTED 


Baslness  Situations 
EXPERIENCED  woman,  executiTe,  secre- 
tarial training,  desires  interesting  responsible 
position.    Wouki  traveL    93U,  Outlook. 

Companions  and  I>oaiestlc  Helpers 

WANTED,  by  an  experienced  woman  of 
ability  and  pleasant  personality,  a  position  as 
housemother,  housekeeper,  or  other  execu- 
tive position  in  summer  camp  for  girls  or 
boys  for  season  of  1923.  Batitfactory  refer- 
ences upon  request.    Address  821,  Outlook. 

MANAGING  companion  or  secretarr  to 
ekierly  couple  or  tafdy  living  alone  where 
refinement,  education,  responsibility,  appre- 
ciated. Mitchell,  118  Montague  St,  Brooklyn, 
N.Y.  v-s  .  7  , 

NURSE,  refined,  for  semi-invalid  or  ekierly 

Krson  gomg  to  California ;  South ;  traTeling. 
ierences.    889,  Outlook. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Companions  and  Domestic  Helpers 

CAPABLE,  educated  woman,  experienced 
in  European  travel,  desires  position  aa  travel- 
ing  companion  for  the  summer.  Highest  ref- 
erencea.  Address  905,  Outk>ok. 

TRAVELING  COMPANION.  Poaition 
wanted  as  traveling  companion  for  lady  for 
summer  months  hi  Europe,  by  capable,  amia- 
ble, and  intelligent  lady  accustomed  to  work 
as  companion  and  secretary.  Can  drive  car. 
Best  of  references.  References  required.  914, 
Outlook. 

YOUNG  man,  university  graduate,  wishes 
position  as  tutor,  companion,  or  secretary. 
Intelligent,  cultured,  versatile.  918,  Outkwk. 

ENTHUSIASTIC  trsTeler.  refined,  faitel- 
lectual  young  hkdy,  28,  desires  positiou  as 
traveling  companion  to  gentlewoman.  Refers 
ences.    919,  Outlook. 

TRAINED  teacher-chaperon  would  like 
position  as  housemother  or  companion,  or 
housekeeper  where  some  help  is  kept.  938, 
Outlook. 

YOUNG  American  woman,  experienced, 
educated,  desires  position  going  to  Havana. 
Nurse  to  children  or  invalid;  companion; 
aecretary.  941,  Outlook. 

COMPANION-houaekeeper.  gentlewoman| 
unusual  capabilities,  most  dependable  and 
economical,  take  charge  of  household.  942, 
Outlook. 

WANTED,  by  capable,  educated  woman, 
day  time  position  in  New  York  City  as  secre- 
tanr-compauion.  Is  musical,  literary,  fitted 
to  be  executive  secretary  or  hostess  house- 
keeper; or  would  chaperon  young  lady 
student.  References  excellent.  948,  Outlook. 

WIDOW  of  refinement  with  little  daughter, 
7,  would  like  ikmIUou  as  housekeeper  for 
widower  or  bachelor  where  help  is  kept. 
945,  Outlook. 

LADY  (Scottish)  wishes  position  as  secre- 
tary or  secretary-companion.  Willing  to 
travel  for  expenses  only.  At  present  encaged 
as  secretary  to  principal  large  women^s  col- 
lege. Free  March  or  April.  Higheet  refer- 
ences.   947,  Outlook. 

COMPANION.  Young  woman  wouki  like 
to  take  place  of  daughter  with  elderly  couple 
or  lady  living  alone.  Good  home  more  im- 
portant than  salary.    944,  Outlook. 

Teachers  and   Governesses 

INTELLIGENT  young  woman,  college 
graduate,  experienced  in  care  of  children, 
wishes  position  as  governess  June  1(»-Sep- 
tember  1.  Travel  preferred.  Tutor  French, 
German.  Excellent  references.  888,  Outlook. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

MISS  Guthman,  New  York  ahopper,  will 
ahqp  for  you,  aervioes  free.  No  aamplea. 
Referencea.  309  Weat  99th  St. 

BOYB  wanted.  800  boys  wanted  to  aell  Tlie 
Outlook  each  week.  No  Inveatment  necessary. 
Write  for  selling  phm.  Carrier  Department, 
The  Outlook  Company,  381  Fourth  Ave., 
New  York  City. 

SUNNYSIDE  House-Home  school  and 
nursenr  for  happy  children,  1-10.    Open  all 

{ear.  IntelHgeut  care.  Refined  enyironment. 
[oderate  terms.     Non-sectarian.      BoxbS, 
Babylon,  L.  I. 

DEFECTIVE  CiULD-Two  experienced, 
successful  motherly  women  will  givepersonal 
care  and  helpful  training  to  detective  child 
in  private  country  home,  one  boor's  ride 
from  New  York  City ;  references  and  details 
upon  response.  HELEN  C.  BRADLEY.  West 
Passaic  Ave.,  near  Day  St.,  Bkwmfiekl*  N.  J. 

WANTED— One  or  two  small  children  to 
board  in  country.  References.   Addreaa  900,^ 
OuUook. 


SHAKESPEARE-How 
could  you  anawer  on  Shak 
the  game  '*  A  Study  of  8. 
dorsed  by  beet  authorities, 
entertaining.  Price  50  c 
speare  Clu^  Camden,  Me. 

LADY  living  near  New 
euTirooment  is  of  the  best, 
child,  giving  it  a  mother's 
$30  weekly.  927,  Outlook. 


many  questions 
?   Consult 


kespeare.' 

Instructive  and 
The  Shake. 


York,  where  the 
will  gladly  take  a 
care  and  training. 


Shopping  Agency, 
;  prompt  delivery, 


M.  W.  Wightman  A  Co. . 
established  1895.  No  charge 
44  West  22d  St.,  New  York. 

WANTED  — Young  women  to  take  nine 
months'  course  in  training  for  the  care  of 
dironic  and  convalescent  invalids.  Address 
Supt  F.  E.  Parker  Home,  New  Brunswick, 
N.  J. 

AMBITIOUS  writers  of  photoplays,  short 
stories,  songs,  poems,  newspaper  articles, 
send  to-day  for  FREE  helpful  booklet, 
"  Successful  Writing."  W riter<s  Digest,  S  688 
Butler  Bldg.,  Cincinnati. 

CORRECT  breathing  cure.  For  asthma. 
and  hay  fever.  Instructions  illustrated.  For 
information  address  Frances  E.  Willard 
Memorial,  National  Physical  Betterment 
Bureau,  320  West  Park  Ave.,  Mansfield,  O. 

"MAKE  YOUR  OWN"  COLD  CREAM. 

Formula  and  directions  for  facial  treatment, 

I  fl.  Milhh  D,  Suite  1121, 1133  broa<lway,  N.  Y. 
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FOR  NAUSEA  (ANY  CAUSE) 

HUNTER  McGUIRE.  M.D..  LL.D.. 
RldimoiMl.  Va..  Ex-Preudent  American 
Madical  AMoeiatioa  t  **  I  lue  Buffalo 
Mineral  Spriaffs  Water  Tenr  freely  in  my 
hospital.  After  erery  ca«e  of  Laparotomy 
1  cire  thu  water  for  its  diuretic  properties, 
and  because  the  stomach  bears  it  so  well, 
often  retaiains  it  when  oTerythins  else  is 
rejected.  Indeed  I  use  it  freely  after 
nearly  all  my  surgical  operations." 
Buffalo  Mineral  Springs  Water 
it  helpful  in  the  treatment  of 
Albuminuria,  Bladder  and  Kidney 
Stones,  Bladder  Inflammation, 
Enlarged  Prostate,  Rheumatism, 
Gravel,  Gout,  Neuritis,  Bright's 
Disease,  Diabetes,  Acidosis,  Dys- 
pepsia, and  Nausea  from  any  cause. 
It  is  an  active  antacid  Diuretic 
Also  a  delightful  non-carbonated 
table  water. 

Physicians  and  other  interested 
persons  are  invited  to  write  to 
the  Springs  ftfr  "Fifty  Years  of 
Medical  Opinions,"  a  little  book 
about  Buffalo  Mineral  Springs 
Water  written  by  many  prominent 
physicians  in  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
try.   At  all  Druggists. 

BUFFALO  UTHIA  SPRINGS 
VWeiNU 

Vni  I P  W  A  MTQ  ^  ^^^  lin«  of  household,  educational, 
1  \I\3  IV  ff  All  1  tlbusiness,  or  personal  service— domestic 
workers,  teachsrs,  nurses,  business  or  i>rofe8sioual  assistants, 
ejtc,  etc.— whether  tou  require  help  or  are  seeking  a  situ- 
ation, may  be  filled  through  a  little  announcement  in  the 
classified  columns  of  The  CFutlook.  If  you  liave  some  article 
to  sell  or  exchange,  these  columns  may  prove  of  real  value 
to  you  as  they  have  to  maiiy  others.  Send  for  descriptive  cir- 
cular and  order bkmk  AND  FILL  YOUR  WANTS.  Address 

Dmparimeni  of  Cltunfimd  AdoertUing 

The  Outlook  Company,  381  Feartk  Ave.,  N.  Y. 
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BY  THE   WAY 


A  PARAGRAPH  in  a  New  York  paper  on 
the  decline  in  the  prices  of  food 
says  that  a  certain  department  store 
supplies  food  to  its  employees  at  prices 
that  cannot  be  matched  in  even  the 
cheapest  eating  places  in  the  city.  "The 
store  menu,  for  instance,  contains  soup 
at  5  cents,  roasts  18.  vegetables  6,  Ham- 
burg steak  14,  pie  8,  salads  15,  fish  15 
to  18."  A  stroll  along  that  ever-interest- 
ing East  Side  thoroughfare,  the  Bowefy, 
however,  reveals  the  fact  that  its  res- 
taurants are  nearly  back  to  pre-war 
prices — thus:  Oatmeal  and  milk,  5c.; 
three  crullers  and  coffee,  5c.;  buckwheat 
cakes  and  maple  syrup,  10c. ;  Hamburg 
steak,  beans,  coffee,  and  rolls,  15c.;  ham 
and  eggs,  fried  potatoes,  coffee,  and 
bread,  25c. ;  pork  sausage,  beans,  mashed 
potatoes,  coffee,  and  bread,  20c.  "Java 
coffee,  3c.,"  "Coffee  served  with  all  or- 
ders," "All  puddings  5c.,"  are  announce- 
ments in  the  windows  of  such  places  as 
"The  Original  White  House  Restaurant," 
"Busy  Jack's,"  and  "The  Original  Busy 
Jack's."  Pie,  however,  is  a  delicacy  that 
even  in  Bowery  restaurants  still  com- 
mands 10c.  for  a  generous  slice,  though 
a  small  cut  for  slender  purses  or  appe- 
tites is  furnished  for  a  nickel. 


Apropos  of  food,  a  sanitarium's  de- 
scriptive pamphlet,  which  recently  came 
to  our  desk',  contains  this  interesting 
statement : 

Louis  Cornaro  lived  in  Venice  over 
400  years  ago.     He  was  given  up  to 
die  ^hen  40  years  old.     By  eliminat- 
ing bad  habits  and  bad  food,  and  by 
limiting   the  amount   of  his  food   to 
less  than  13  ounces  daily,  he  lived  in 
health  and  happiness  over  100  years. 
A  rapid  calculation  made  it  reasonably 
certain  to  the  reader  of  the  pamphlet 
that  he  would  not  live  much  more  than 
half   of   Cornaro's   span   unless   he   cut 
down   his   rations  to  whs^t  seemed  the 
starvation  point.     The   pessimism  that 
followed  this  conclusion  was  to  some  ex- 
tent dissipated  when  the  "Rules  for  Suc- 
cess" issued  by  a  great  manufacturing 
company  arrived  in  the  next  mail.     It 
contained  this  information: 

Louis  Cornaro  lived  in  Venice  over 
400  years  ago.     He  was  given  up  to 
die  when  40  years  old.     By  eliminat- 
ing bad  habits  and  bad  food,  and  by 
limiting   the  amount   of   his  food   to 
less  than  26  ounces  daily,  he  lived  in 
health  and  happiness  over  100  years. 
As  the  quantity   of  food   thus   granted 
to  Cornaro  was  kindly  doubled,  we  hope 
soon  to  receive  another  pamphlet  allow- 
ing him  52  ounces  per  diem,  thus  hap- 
pily   combining   a   generous    diet   with 
longevity. 


A  shoe  factory  in  Boston  recently 
offered  the  Near  East  Relief  a  consign- 
ment of  mismated  shoes  for  children, 
not  knowing  whether  such  a  gift  would 
be  acceptable.  The  odd  shoes,  it  is  said, 
were  joyfully  received  both  by  the  or- 
ganization and  by  the  Armenian  chil- 
dren to  whom  they  were  sent.  For  the 
shoes  were  shiny  and  new,  and  to  shoe- 
less   children,    or    those    supplied    only 


with  old,  worn-out  apologies  for  shoes, ^ 
the  new  ones,  even  though  mismated.^ 
were  "like  veritable  boons  from  heaven.' 
They  meant  health,  too.  "As  a  result] 
of  giving  shoes  to  the  children,"  an  over- 
seas worker  reports,  "our  dispensary] 
cases  dropped  about  one-half." 

Under  the  heading  "The  Final  Blow"" 
and  in  a  "box^"  the  "Journal"  of  the] 
American  Medical  Association  prints] 
the  following  paragraph  from  the  Gas-, 
per  (Wyoming)  "Herald:" 

A  suggestion  for  a  sentimental  bal- 
lad: Little  girl,  in  ragged  clothes, 
standing  on  the  threshold  of  a  doc- 
tor's office  and  pitifully  saying  to  the 
doctor,  •* Please  do  not  sell  my  father 
a  prescription." 

"Speaking    of    the    barber    man,"    a] 
writer  in  the  New  York  "Herald"  says,] 
"we  often  wonder  why  he  likes  to  call  \ 
himself  a  tonsorial  artist.    Can  the  rea- 
son be  that,  like  other  artists,  he  worksrl 
with    a   brush?"     Perhaps;    but    morel 
likely  the  barber  hates  the  commonplace] 
word  that  denotes  his  trade,  and,  like 
the  tailor  who  calls  himself  a  "xnemberl 
of  the  sartorial  profession,"  succumb 
to  the  temptation  to  indulge  in  high-i 
flown  verbiage. 


The  gamest  and  most  dangerous  wild!| 
animal  in  the  United  States,  accordin 
to  T.  Gilbert  Pearson,  President  of  the 
National  Association  of  Audubon  Socie*J 
ties,  is  the  peccary,  or  wild  hog  of  Texas«| 
"The  grizzly  bear,"  he  says,  "is  the  only 
animal  that  places  the  sportsman  in  the 
same  danger.     An  enraged  moose  wil| 
now  and  then  give  a  hunter  a  seriou$| 
time.     But  a  wounded  peccary  will  al«| 
ways  show  fight.    The  animal  is  in  dan**] 
ger  of  extinction,  for  Mexican  hunters 
usually  shooting  from  places  of  safety^J 
kill  large  numbers.     The  meat  of  th< 
peccary  is  extraordinarily  palatable.' 


The  leaps  and  bounds  by  which  Aus 
trian  money  has  gone  down  hill  till  1^ 
is  almost  at   the   lowest   point  of   anji 
currency  in  Europe  are  hit  off  by  thj 
following  story  from  Vienna:    At  a  fa 
mous  restaurant  an  American  was  hav|l 
ing    an    opulent    luncheon.      His    bill 
amounted  to  a  whole  dollar.    He  paid  i| 
to  the  head  waiter,  who  gave  him  2,0 
kronen    change.      The    American    then 
ordered  some  more  coffee,  and  havii 
drunk    it   asked   for   a  new   bill.      Thi 
waiter  politely  handed  him  500  kronen 
"What's    this?"    asked    the    surprise 
diner;   "I  want  to  pay  for  my  coffee.*^ 
"That's  all  right,  sir,"  said  the  waiter :| 
"the  dollar  exchange  has  gone  up  1,00<| 
points  since  you  paid  your  first  ^ill." 

A  certain  professor  was  endeavoriz 
to  explain  to  his  class,  says  the  "Ameri^ 
can  Legion  Weekly,"  that  both  parent^ 
have  an  equal  infiuence  upon  the  life  of 
a  child. 

"For,"  he  concluded  gravely,  "you  will 
find  that  a  man  is  as  much  the  son  o| 
his  father  as  he  Is  the  daughter  of  h  * 
mother." 
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^'Theodore  Roosevelt  certainly  was 
impetuous,  yet  it  was  the  impetuosity 
of  the  trained  sprinter,  who  has 
been  preparing  for  months  to  make 
a  sudden  and  terrific  dash/' 


Weight  of  volume,  2  pounds  2 
ounces.  Height,  9/4  inches. 
Width,  6}4  inches.  3 1 5  pages. 
Beautifully^  bound  in  cloth  with 
gold  lettering.  Jacket  contains 
striking  portrait  of  Theodore 
Roosevelt.  32  other  illustrations. 


Send  No  Money  Now 


Easy  Payment  Plan 


AN  eminent  critic,  writing  in  the  January  issue  of  the  "  Yale 
Review"  of  Lawrence  F.  Abbott's  notable  book  "  Impressions 
of  Theodore  Boosevelt/'  makes  the  above  sharp  observation.  He  also 
says  of  this  widely  discussed  book :  ^^  One  is  not  accustomed  to 
think  of  Roosevelt  as  a  person  who  carefully  weighed  the  impor- 
tance of  an  object  before  taking  a  great  risk.  Yet  Mr.  Lawrence 
Abbott,  who  knew  him  intimately  for  years,  was  impressed  by 
Roosevelt's  attention  to  ^  personal  preparedness.'  *'  He  studied,  he 
read,  he  consulted,  he  thought,  he  deliberated,  he  put  himself  in  the 
hands  of  trainers,  so  to  speak — but  when  the  time  for  action  came 
he  was  on  his  toes,  ready  to  jump  at  the  word  "  go."  '  " 

Whether  you  were  Roosevelt's  political  friend  or  foe,  you  will 
respond  to  the  magic  of  these  unfoi^etable  impressions  of  the 
charm,  the  strength,  and  the  strenuous  romance  of  his  dramatic 
career  as  recorded  by  his  intimate  friend  and  bic^;rapher,  who  met 
him  in  Khartum  when  he  emei^ed  from  his  African  hunt,  and 
was  his  constant  companion  throughout  his  famous  European  tour 
that  followed. 

These  intimate  Roosevelt  revelations 

and  The  Outlook  for  One  Year 

(new  subscription  or  renewal)  only  $5.50 

Until  our  limited  supply  of  this  book  is  exhausted,  we  shall  be  glad 
to  send  you  a  copy,  and  to  enter  your  name  for  a  year's  new  sub- 
scription, or  renewal  of  your  present  subscription,  to  The  Outlook 
for  the  special  price  of  only  $5.50.  The  Outlook  is  regularly  #6  per 
year,  and  this  big,  absorbing  315-page  illustrated  volume  retails  for  $8. 
This  special  offer  means  a  saving  to  you  of  $2.50,  if  you  act  at  once. 

Send  no  money  now.  Just  sign  and  mail  us  the  coupon,  and  the 
book  will  go  forward  to  you  at  once,  your  name  will  be  entered  for 
a  year's  subscription,  and  you  will  receive  a  bill  for  $5.50  in  due 
course. 

If  more  convenient  to  you,  you  may  make  a  first  payment  of  only 
$1.50,  and  may  send  us  $1  per  mouth  for  four  months. 


The  Outlook  Company,  381  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 

I  accept  your  offer  of  The  Outlook  for  one  year  and  "  Impressions  of 
Theodore  Roosevelt." 

1.  I  will  send  you  $5.50  on  receipt  of  bill.    ^  J 

2.  I  will  send  you  $1.50  on  receipt  of  bill  and  $1  per  month  for 
four  months,    fj 

Pietue  check  the  offer  you  select. 


Name 

Address- 
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Are  You 
Reading 

t  veekly  edacatioDal  advertisements  for  the 
ifpaig  peace  book,  **  The  Great  Deception  *'*? 
k  reads  them  will  get  a  liberal  education  on  the 
vmiug  and  mandate  of  the  plienomenal  Harding 
te  as  to  peace.  The  importance  of  it  is  this  : 
fhii  is  anderstood  to  be  the  mandate  of  that  vote 
i  shape  the  international  policy  of  this  Adminis- 
^,  the  vital  interests  or  our  country  and  the 
We  world.  ISee  a  week  from  today  in  this  paper, 
AReTiewer  Reviewed."  It  will  start  you  well 
ijwir  course.  To  make  your  education  on  the 
hf\t  complete  i-ead 

i  GREAT  DECEPTION 

By  SAMUEL  COLCORD 

61.50  at  Bookstores,  or  Postpaid 


HIQONI 


TEACHERS'     AGENCIES 

"he  Prat*  Teachers  Agency 

70  FiftH  Avenue,  New  York 

namradfl  tcAcksera  to  collegeiunublic and  private flchools. 
Wu     "    —  —    —  — 


«  parents  aboat  schools. 


O.  Pratt,  Mipr. 


^ 


I 
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OLIVER 

Hagmlae  •«••  ITafae 

Oily  10  CMtt  a  Day  for  This 
Itidwtal  Typewriter.  Oaly  40  L«ft 

Slashing  cot  to  clean  out  at  once  the  last  40of  oar 
fair  •toek  of  the  f  amooa  No.  9  91i  ver  two-color  and  back 
■vwer  latoat  model  that  originally  sold  at  the  reffolar 
noafseCnrer'B  price.  A  aeleeted  lot  of  macfainea  that 
hU  at  higher  prleea,  every  one  reeonstroeted  for  grade 


let  a  tt  o«r  expeRM— any  ehild  cm  oponle  it 
Coaplito  book  of  iastrnotion  FREE 

Too  don't  have  to  take  anybody's  word  for  the 
nioeof  thoe  maehinea.  Prove  it  to  yoaraelf .  Oar  ape- 
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Kail  be  nothing  oat.  We  want  yoo  to  see  this  machine 
•t  your  own  home  or  office.  Work  on  it  for  flvedaya  and 
tbea  if  satiafaetory  it  ia  yoora  on  our  easy  payment 
»ha  for  ONLY  10  CENTS  PER  DAY. 
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Send  only  $3  with  order.  Every  machine  guaran- 
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SCH O  O  LS     AND     COLLEGES 

CONNECTICUT 


WaHliiiiirtoii/  Conn. 
Litcli field  County 


Box  153 


Rock  Gate 

Coantry  Home  and  School  for  Young  Children 

Summer  and  winter  seasioiis. 

CUABLOTTB  O'GIRR  CLARKE. 


ILLINOIS 


Higher  EIduc ation 

Courses  in  Eaglisli,  Spanisli, 
MatlMmatka.  Chemitlry,  Dnw- 
iac.  Edwotkm,  BusIbms  and  in 
35  other  •ubjecta  are  gi^ren  by  oov- 


e^, 


Wa  VtrtDtraito  of  iSkfivs^^ 

^~—  DlTM0Dl0,CMci»o.m.| 


MASSACHUSETTS 


WALNUT    HILL    SCHOOL 

23  Hiicliland  St.,  Natick,  Mass.  A  CoUege  Prepara- 
tory School  for  Girls     17  miles  from  Boston. 

MJHw  Conant,  Miss  Btgelow,  PrlncipaW 

NEW     YORK 


BOmKEEPi^ 

GET  OUT  OF  THE  RUT: 

become  a  certified  Public  or  Cost  Accoimtant:  go  into 
business  for  yourself ;  demand  for  expert  aocountauts  ex- 
ceeds the. supply;  our  graduates  earn  over  $5,000  yearly; 
have  more  business  than  they  can  handle;  learn  at  home 
in  spare  time  by  our  new  system.    Write  for  booklet  and 

special  offer.    No  solicitors  will  calL 
UniTersal  Business  Institute,  3t3  PsthiSsJMt..  Nsw  York 


Young:  Women  ^^rWJ^^l^^^^S^^.: 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  offers  a  2-year  training  course,  cover- 
ing all  branches  of  pi-ivate  and  clinical  nursing.  Require- 
ments for  admission  one  year  of  high  school  or  its  equiva- 
lent.   For  further  iuformati<Ni  apply  to  the  superintendent 


OHIO 


WANTED  IN 
BANKS 


PENNS  ylva;^ia 


Gardenmg,  Farming  and  Poultry  Husbandry,  the  new  pro- 
fession for  women.  School  cif HorHetUiure^  AmblerJPa., 
situated  in  beautiful  open  country,  18  miles  from  Phila- 


delphia. Two  year  Diploma  Course  entrance  January  17, 1922. 

-  •    tCTfining  m  theory  ar^ "--     " »  — * 

Inable  upon  graduation. ^---^  -=-r    ^ — 

Elizabbth  LuoirroN  Lms,  Director. 
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courses. 


Circulars. 


>ractice.    Unusual  posi- 
lort  spring  and  summer 


TRAINING   SCHOOLS    FOR   NURSES 


St.  John's  Riverside  Hospital  TrainiDg 
School  (or  Norses 

YONKCRS.    NEW  YORK 

Registsrwl  in  Nsw  York  Stote,  offers  a  %H  years' course- 
as  general  trafaiing  to  refined,  sdiicated  women.  Require- 
ments one  year  high  school  or  its  equiTslsnt.  Apply  to  the 
Directress  of  Nurses,  Yonkers,  New  York. 


"That  Old  Sweetheart  of  Mine" 

"  I  can  see  the  pink  sunbomiet  and  the 

little  checkered  dress 
She  wore  when  I  first  kissed  her  and 

she  answered  the  caress 
With  the  written  declaration  that, 

'  as  surely  as  the  vine 
Grew  round  the  stump,'  she  loved  me 

— tliat  old  sweetheart  of  mine." 

IT'S  James  Whitcomb  Riley, of  course. 
No  other  American  poet  ever  touched 
simple  human  experience  with  the  same 
wonderful  sympathy  and  charm.  He 
wrote  a  verse  for  every  mood ;  he  stirs 
every  kindly  emotion  with  his  deeply 
sincere  humor  ^nd  pathos. 

A  little  book  containing  five  of  Riley's 
most  popular  poems,  one  of  his  best 
humorous  stories,  and  a  brief  sketch  of 
his  life  and  works  has  been  published. 
It  is  offered  without  obligation  to  adult 
lovers  of  good  literature  to  promote  a 
wider  knowledge  of  the 

Memorial  Edition  of 

James  Whitcomb  R3ey 

More  than  1,000  masterpiece* 
at  a  few  cents  apiece 

For  years  there  has  been  an  insistent 
demand  for  all  of  Riley  in  one  fine  popu- 
lar-priced set.  That  demand  can  now 
be  satisfied. 

All  his  poems,  all  his  short  stories— 
the  masterpieces  that  have  caused  the 
schools  of  his  native  State  to  have  a  Riley 
Day  once  a  year— these  are  in  these  ten 
beautifully  bound  and  illustrated  volumes. 

Every  cultured  home  should  at  least 
know  something  about  Riley  and  his  work. 
Without  obligating  yourself,  send  for 

Poems  and  Stories  Every 
Home  Should  Know '' 

Five  Riley  poems  that  will  live  forever ; 
poems  and  stories  that  every  American 
should  know  arc  printed  in  this  little 
book;  with  beautiful  illustrations  by 
Howard  Chandler  Christy ;  an  ap- 
preciation of  Riley's  humor  by  V  ^  ^ 
Mark  Twain;   and  the  l^^g^  v^ColBer ft 

lights  of  Riley's  life.  v^ScaCompaay. 

No  obligation,  but  you^/^416Wert  13iliSir«ei. 
must  act  now — today.  ^/^  NewYwkGiy 

Fill  in  the  coupon  ;  >^  ^Send  me,  plesse,  free 
tht^  hnnlf  will  >^  and  by  mail,  the  little  book 
the  book  \\Ul  >^  ^^  Rlley-his  poems  and  his 
come  to  you  ^/^  ufe.  nv-.-* 

at  once  by 

mail.        >^    Same. 
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For  You  and  Yours 

"Wife:  PVe/Zj/i'm^  expenses  are 
coming  dawn  a  bit  now  and  we 
can  put  a  bit  more  money  in  the 
bank. 

Husband  :  That's  good^  of 
course^  but  J'm  going  to  put  **  a 
bitmore^'*  into  another  Postal 
Life  policy^  so  that  if  anything 
happens  you  and  the  **  kiddie""* 
{or  "  kiddies^'*  maybe)  will  have 
enough  to  live  on.  ! 

Wife  :  That'sfinejim,  Thai's 
just  like  you, 

THERE  is  no  better  purpose  for  which  money  can  be  used  than  to  secure  sound 
insurance  protection  for  yourself  and  for  the  benefit  of  those  depending  upon 
you.    The  advisability,  or  rather,  the  obligation  to  do  this  is  simply  undoubted. 
The  only  questions  are :  How  much  insurance  ought  you  to  carry ;  what  kind  of 
policy-contract  is  best  and  what  company  should  you  select  ? 

There  are  of  course  many  good  ones,  but  when  it  comes  to  the  three  essentials: 
safety^  saving  and  service^  you  can  not  do  better  than  to  choose  the 

Postal  Life 
Insurance  Company 

Retourcet,  $10,000,000 

Annual  Income,  2,000,000 

Insurance  in  force,     42,000,000 

The  Postal  is  safe  because  it  has  ample  resources  to  meet  every  obligation  to 
policyholders,  who  are  further  protected  by  the  fact  that  the  Company  operates  under 
the  strict  supervision  of  the  State  Insurance  Department,  and,  as  it  transacts  its  busi- 
ness principally  by  mail,  it  is  subject  to  the  United  States  Postal  Authorities. 

It  saves  for  you  because  it  pays  no  commissions  to  agents  or  middlemen,  and  you 
and  other  policyholders  eet  the  benefit ;  for  example,  a  9%  ^  annual  dividend  guaranteed 
in  your  policy  and  which  may  be  deducted  from  your  first  and  from  each  subsequent 
annual  premium  as  paid.  The  usual  commission-aividends  will  also  be  paid  as  earned. 

The  Company  serves  you  in  every  practicable  way,  especially  along  the  line  of 
health-preservation  and  disease-prevention  through  its  Policyholders'  Health  Bureau 
and  periodical  Health  Bulletins, 

Because  of  the  foregoing  features  and  others,  the  Postal  is  truly  designated  as 
the  Company  of 

Safety,  Saving  \ 

These  features  have,  durine  the  past  sixteen 
years,  built  up  the  Company  from  small  begin- 
nings until  it  has  become  a  National  institu- 
tion with  policyholders  throughout  the  United 
States,  Canada  and  in  foreign  lands. 

Find  Out  What  You  Can  Save 

Simply  call  at  the  Company's  office,  use  the 
Mail-bag  Coupon,  or  write  and  say : 

*'J/«//  me  insurance  information  as  men- 
tioned in  The  Outlook  for  February  8th^ 

And  in  your  first  letter  be  sure  to  give : 

!•  Your  full  name. 

2.  Your  occupation. 

3.  The  exact  date  of  your  birth. 

When  your  inquiry  reaches  the  CompaDy  no  agent 
will  be  sent  to  visit  you.  It  desires  to  co-operate  with 
yon  directly,  and  help  yon  think  out  your  problems 
from  printed  documentary  matter  submitted.  Be- 
cause it  employs  no  ai^nts  the  resultant  commission- 
sayings,  as  stated,  go  to  wm.  Our  new  descriptiye 
booklet,  ''^Bujfing  Direct ^'''vrWX  be  mailed  on  request. 

Twenty-five  thousand  thrifty  people  are  now  en- 
joying Postal  Life  eoonomy  and  service. 

Postal  Life  Insurance  Company 

WM.  R.  Malonb,  President 
511  Fifth  Avenue,  cor.  43d  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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PROMINENT  FIGURES  AT  THE  PAPAL  CONCLAVE  ASSEMBLED  TO  ELECT  A  NEW  POPE5 


ELECTING  A  POPE 

THE  election  of  a  new  Pope  Is  about 
to  begin  in  the  palace  of  the  Vati- 
can at  Rome. 
In  conformity  with  ancient  custom,  a 
part  of  the  palace  has  been  walled  off. 
But,  in  violation  of  ancient  custom, 
women  will  be  permitted,  for  the  first 
time  in  history,  to  be  present  in  the 
kitchen  of  the  quarters  occupied  by  the 
Conclave  of  Cardinals;  they  are  Sisters 
of  Mercy,  and  will  preside  over  the 
cuisine.  It  has  heretofore  been  super- 
vised by  monks.  Perhaps  there  will 
now  be  an  improvement  in  it! 

During  the  days  since  the  death  of 
Benedict  XV  there  has  been  much  ac- 
tivity at  the  Vatican,  due  to  the  vacat- 
ing^ of  offices  by  members  of  the  late 
Pope's  official  pontifical  family,  includ- 
ing numerous  high-titled  functionaries; 
the  installation  of  beds  and  other  neces- 
sary furniture  gathered  from  local 
Roman  Catholic  colleges  and  hospitals; 
finally,  the  building  of  the  barrier  iso- 
lating the  Cardinals'  quarters  from  the 
outside  world. 

The  Conclave  always  opens  on  the 
tenth  day  after  the  death  of  the  Pope. 
The  ceremonies  begin  with  the  celebra- 
tion of  mass,  the  administration  of  com- 
munion, and  a  sermon  by  the  Cardinal- 
Dean.  In  it  he  adjures  his  hearers  to 
choose  only  the  most  worthy  person  to 
tiie  throne  of  St.  Peter.  The  Conclave 
Is  then  led  from  the  Cathedral  Church 
of  St.  Peter's  into  the  Vatican  by  its 
:^farshal.  This  office  is  always  reserved 
Tor  a  man  who  represents  the  Roman 
nobility;  in  the  present  instance  the 
Bfarshal  is  Prince  Ludovico  Chigi.  All 
tlie  necessary  reinstallations  at  the  Vati- 
oan  have   been   under   his   supervision. 


Visitors  to  the  palace  remember  the 
great,  splendidly  decorated  staircase,  the 
Scala  Regia,  leading  to  the  picture  gal- 
lery. 

At  the  head  of  this  flight  is  the 
suite  of  offices  occupied  by  the  major- 
domo  of  the  reigning  Pope.  At  the 
Pope's  death  the  majordomo  must  va- 
cate them  and  give  them  up  to  the 
Marshal  of  the  Conclave. 

In  the  election  Cardinals  Merry  del 
Val  and  Gasparri,  leaders  of  the  reac- 
tionary and  liberal  elements,  have,  it  is 
reported,  little  hope  of  being  successful 
candidates  themselves;  they  may  there- 
fore support  candidates  who,  while  not 
as  extreme  as  they  are,  might  win  the 
necessary  number  of  votes. 

Cardinal  Merry  del  Val  may  be  found 
favoring  Cardinal  Lauren ti,  for  instance. 
This  Cardinal,  one  of  the  late,  "crea- 
tions," has  many  friends,  especially 
among  the  foreign  Cardinals;  he  has 
been  in  constant  contact  with  them 
through  his  work  for  the  Propaganda 
Fide,  the  great  missionary  organization 
of  the  Church. 

The  Gasparri  party,  on  the  other 
hand,  may  be  found  supporting  Cardinal 
Ratti,  for  example,  the  intellectual  Arch- 
bishop of  Milan;  or  the  able  Cardinal 
La  Fontaine,  who,  despite  his  French 
name,  is  the  Patriarch  of  Venice.  He 
has,  it  is  said,  the  support  of  some  of 
the  French  Cardinals;  if  a  foreigner 
cannot  succeed  to  the  headship  of  the 
Holy  See,  they  would,  at  all  events,  like 
to  have  there  an  Italian  with  a  French 
name. 

The  Italian  Government,  it  is  widely 
believed,  hopes  for  the  election  of  the 
popular  and  liberal  Cardinal  Maffi,  of 
Pisa.     But   it   has  officially   announced 


that  it  will  bring  no  influence  to  bear  in 
the  matter. 

NEWS  FROM  THE  STARVING 

THROUGH  the  courtesy  of  the  Ameri- 
can Relief  Administration  a  mem- 
ber of  The  Outlook's  staff  has  read  all  of 
the  cablegrams  it  has  received  from 
abroad  since  the  end  of  November.  We 
quote  from  them  as  follows: 

This  region  twenty  to  forty  per 
cent  deserted  by  people  fleeing  fam- 
ine. Remaining  inhabitants  living 
mostly  bread  made  from  weeds  and 
clay.  Dead  thrown  into  big  bins  and 
snow  shoveled  over  them  to  preserve. 

Typhus  increasing  from  one  hun- 
dred per  cent  to  four  hundred  per 
cent.  ... 

People  are  eating  last  supplies  of 
food  substitutes  and  some  localities 
are  making  flour  out  of  bones.  Gov- 
ernment commissions  soon  to  be 
•  closed  because  of  exhausted  supply 
of  foodstuffs.  .  .  . 

While  in  September  only  flfty  or 
sixty  per  cent  people  using  bread- 
substitutes,  now  practically  all  eating 
bread  composed  of  leaves,  bark, 
grass,  and  clay.  In  passing  througrh 
woodland,  did  not  see  single  oak  tree 
not  stripped  of  bark  hi^h  as  six  feet 
from  ground.  One  village  mother 
with  nursing  child  dug  up  dead  horse 
which  been  buried  and  ate  flesh.  .  .  . 

Inspected  fifteen  villages.  Children 
badly  swollen  from  starvation.  Dyinsr 
daily.  Horses  killed  for  food.  Soon  ■ 
there  will  be  no  live  stock  left.  Total 
population  has  absolutely  nothing  in 
the  way  of  substantial  foodstuffs. 
Almost  no  clothing.  There  is  general 
exodus  from  district.  .  .  .  When  asked 
where  bound,  reply  America  or  some 
place  where  there  Is  bread.  All  have 
vague  hope  of  crossing  frontier,  ulti- 
mately getting  America.  .  .  . 

Million  seven  hundred  thousand 
children  actually  beins:  fed.  .  .  . 

Already    effect    American     feedins: 
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observable  In  villages  where  children 
had  loriRing  look  of  hungry  dogrs. 
Now  sliding  down  hill.  In  church  at 
Benaradka  candle  burning  for  soul  of 
American  Relief  Administration.  .  .  . 
We  have  now  demonstrated  through 
direct  operation  our  kitchens  now  in 
existence  from  Petrograd  to  Astra- 
khan and  from  Moscow  to  Ural  Moun- 
tains that  child  feeding  on  American 
principles  can  be  efficiently  carried 
out.  .  .  .  We  are  meeting  with  no  op- 
position from  Russian  Government. 
On  the  contrary  they  are  assisting  us 
to  best  of  their  ability  and  are  bear- 
ing entire  cost  of  operation  inside 
Russia.  Russian  people  of  all  classes 
are  welcoming  and  appreciating 
American  aid  and  are  co-operating  to 
fullest  extent  to  make  relief  of  their 
children  effective.  One  dollar  will 
feed  child  for  one  month. 

NEWS  FOR  THE  STARVING 

To  date  the  Purchasing  Commission 
for  Russian  Relief  has  bought  about 
seven  million  bushels  of  corn,  over 
twelve  thousand  tons  of  corn  grits, 
nearly  1,400,000  bushels  of  seed  wheat, 
and  340,000  cases  of  evaporated  milk. 

The  members  of  this  Purchasing  Com- 
mission are  Herbert  Hoover.  Secretary 
of  Commerce;  James  P.  Goodrich,  ex- 
Governor  of  Indiana;  Edward  M.  Flesh, 
of  Missouri;  Edgar  Rickard,  of  New 
York;  and  Don  Livingston,  of  South 
Dakota.  In  his  Executive  Order  of 
December  24,  1921,  President  Harding 
designated  them  as  the  "agency  for  the 
purpose  of  the  purchase,  transport,  and 
delivery  of  corn,  seed  grain,  and  pre- 
served milk  for  the  relief  of  the  dis- 
tressed and  starving  people  of  Russia, 
and  for  spring  planting  in  areas  where 
seed  grains  have  been  exhausted.  ...  I 
further  authorize  and  direct  the  Ameri- 
can Relief  Administration  to  accept 
from  the  Purchasing  Commission  for 
Russian  Relief  the  said  commodities  so 
purchased  and  transported,  and  to  dis- 
tribute the  same  in  Russia." 

Congress,  in  its  twenty-million-dollar  " 
appropriation,  directed  that  the  com- 
modities should  be  transported  in  "ves- 
sels of  the  United  States,  either  those 
privately  owned  or  owned  by  the  United 
States  Shipping  Board."  Accordingly 
the  Purchasing  Commission,  after  mak- 
ing immediate  arrangements  to  buy  the 
commodities  in  question,  arranged  co- 
incidentally  for  transport.  The  result 
has  been  that  twenty-four  American 
vessels  laden  with  these  food  and  seed 
supplies  have  sailed  from  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  and  New  Or- 
leans for  Russia. 

CONCERNING  "  VIVISECTION  " 

A  MISSIONARY  from  England  in  the 
interest  of  anti-vivisection  has  re- 
cently visited  this  country.  We  are  glad 
of  his  visit,  because  it  has  been  the  oc- 
casion of  bringing  out  from  important 
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authorities  new  replies  to  this  move- 
ment which  would  be  dangerous  were  it 
not  impotent. 

Mr.  Ernest  Thompson  Seton,  whose 
interest  in  and  sympathy  for  animals  is 
so  well  known  and  who  was  a  member 
of  the  Vivisection  Investigation  League, 
has  resigned  because,  as  he  says,  that 
League  is  opposed  to  all  experiment  on 
living  animals  and  to  the  work  of  the 
Pasteur  Institute,  Rockefeller  Institute, 
and  similar  laboratories.  From  his  let- 
ter of  resignation  we  quote  the  follow- 
ing two  paragraphs: 

While  in  Washington  last  winter  I 
was  amazed  to  learn  from  anti-vlvi- 
sectionists  that  1  had  no  right  to  save 
my  wife's  life  at  the  expense  of  a 
horse's  life.  I  am  a  lover  of  animals, 
but  I  set  human  life  above  animal 
life. 

These  people  had  the  assurance  to 
quote  Christ  in  support  of  their  con- 
tention— "Are  not  five  sparrows  sold 
for  two  farthings,  and  not  one  of 
them  is  forgotten  before  God?"  It 
was  characteristic  of  them  that  they 
should  leave  off  the  real  thought  of 
the  saying,  because  it  was  against 
them.  Hpwever,  I  was  able  to  supply 
it  thus — "Fear  not.  therefore,  ye  are 
of  more  value  than  many  sparrows." 
(Luke  xii.  6  and  7.) 

Cardinal  Dougherty.  Archbishop  of 
Philadelphia,  has.  in  reply  to  a  request 
for  his  opinion  on  the  subject  of  animal 
experimentation,  written  a  letter  advo- 
cating it,  when  scientifically  carried  out, 
as  not  only  unobjectionable,  but  even 
praiseworthy.  From  his  letter  we  also 
quote  two  paragraphs: 

If,  then,  to  preserve  or  restore 
health,  to  prolong  life,  and  even  to 
seek  pleasure,  it  Is  permissible  to  in- 
flict pain  and  death  upon  inferior 
forms  of  animal  life,  why  may  not 
the  scientific  man.  for  the  common 
good,  experiment  on  lower  animals, 
especially  when  he  takes  every  pre- 
caution against  unwarranted  inflic- 
tion of  pain  by  the  use  of  ancesthetics 
and  by  antiseptic  methods? 

Man  is  the  chief  beneflciary.  For 
it  has  been  mainly  owing  to  these 
experiments  that  great  discoveries 
have  taken  place  regarding  the  ner- 
vous system,  bone  growth,  the  blood, 
digestion,  infections,  serums,  anti- 
toxins, and  vaccinations;  and  without 
vivisection  little  or  no  progress  would 
have  been  made  in  physiology,  pa- 
thologj'.  bacteriology,  and  therapeu- 
tics. To  forbid  vivisection  would  be 
to  hamper  science,  do  a  mischief  to 
the  human  race,  and  foster  misplaced 
s>'nipathy. 

To  these  two  testimonies  we  add  one 
other  which  may  carry  special  weight 
with  our  women  readers: 

Whereas,  it  is  impossible  to  esti- 
mate the  number  of  persons  alive  to- 
day who  owe  their  existence  to  the 
application  of  methods,  preventive  or 
remedial,  made  possible  through 
scientific  experimentation  on  ani- 
mals: 

Therefore,  he  it  Resolved,  That  the 
Massachusetts  State  Federation  of 
Women's  Clubs,  assembled  in  Boston 


on  December  15,  1921,  in  gratitude  to 
medical  science  for  past  discoveries 
beneficial  both  to  humanity  and  to 
animals,  go  on  record  as  favoring  the 
continuance  of  medical  research 
through  animal  experimentation. 

So  long  as  misinformation  as  to  the 
facts  and  unbalanced  and  unintelligent 
emotions  are  attempting  to  thwart  the 
endeavors  of  the  best  medical  authori- 
ties to  conserve  the  health  and  to  pro- 
tect from  needless  pain  the  human  race, 
it  is  not  needless  to  circulate  such  testi- 
monies as  these  from  men  and  women 
whose  intelligence  and  sympathy  not 
even  prejudice  can  well  call  into  ques- 
tion. 

TOO  LATE  TO   DO  JUSTICE? 

THE  Mooney  case  will  not  down.  It 
is  six  years  since  Thomas^  J. 
Mooney  was  arrested  on  the  charge  of 
murder  in  connection  with  a  San  Fran- 
cisco bomb  explosion.  He  was  convicted, 
sentenced  to  death;  later  and  quite 
lllogically  his  sentence  was  commuted 
to  imprisonment  for  life  by  Governor 
Stephens,  for  if  he  was  guilty  at  all,  he 
was  guilty  of  atrocious  murder.  Most 
Americans  soon  forgot  about  the  case, 
but  many  months  later  there  was  a 
riotous  demonstration  against  the  Amer- 
ican Embassy  in  Russia.  Why?  every- 
body asked.  The  reply  was.  Because  of 
the  injustice  done  to  Thomas  J.  Mooney. 

The  case  was  debated  for  some  time, 
and  again  fell  into  oblivion.  Now  it 
has  once  more  been  revived  by  a  sharp. 
Indeed  rather  tart,  discussion  of  the  mat- 
ter, published  in  the  pages  of  the  "New 
Republic,"  between  James  M.  Beck, 
Solicitor-General  of  the  United  States 
and  one  of  the  ablest  lawyers  in  the 
United  States,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
Felix  Frankfurter,  a  lawyer  of  recog- 
nized ability  who  has  held  several  pub- 
lic offices. 

This  recent  discussion  simply  con> 
firms  what  The  Outlook  has  previously 
affirmed.  Mooney  may  have  been  guilty 
of  the  crime  charged,  or  he  may  not 
have  been  guilty — as  to  this  we  express 
no  opinion.  But  the  trial  of  his  case 
was  monstrously  wrong  and  unjust. 
Evidence  was  introduced  which  was 
shown  after  the  conviction  to  be  per- 
jured. Why,  then,  the  reader  asks,  was 
not  a  new  trial  granted?  Simply  be- 
cause the  proof  of  this  perjury  and 
fraud  was  not  available  until  some  time 
after  the  highest  court  of  California 
had  rejected  a  plea  for  a  new  trial.  The 
refusal  to  consider  the  new  evidence  had 
nothing  to  do  with  its  truth  or  false- 
ness; the  Court  simply  said  that  it  was 
too  late  to  interfere  in  what  had  been 
done.  So  Mooney  has  gone  on  ever  since 
picking  oakum  (or  whatever  it  is  he 
does)  at  San  Quentin  Prison.  It  is  e&sy 
to  see  the  terrible  human  injustice    of 
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this  state  of  things  (even  supposing,  if 
you  will,  that  Mooney  is  guilty),  but  it 
is  very  difficult  to  suggest  the  precise 
remedy.  President  Wilson  received  a 
report  on  the  Mooney  case  from  a  Fed- 
eral Industrial  Commission,  the  sub- 
stance of  which  was  that  gross  injustice 
was  being  done,  and  more  than  once  the 
President  urged  California  to  do  some- 
thing; but  in  vain. 

So  far  as  we  know,  no  one  doubts  the 
assertion  that  a  man  named  Oxman 
offered  money  by  letter  to  a  man  named 
Kigali  to  give  false  testimony,  and  that 
it  was  largely  on  Oxman's  own  testi- 
mony that  Mooney  was  convicted.  If 
the  existence  of  such  a  state  of  affairs 
does  not  vitiate  a  criminal  trial  on 
which  a  man's  life  hangs,  then  there 
seems  to  be  to  that  extent  a  failure  in 
the  primary  rule  of  law  that  every  man, 
however  great  a  criminal,  is  entitled  to 
a  fair  trial. 

We  repeat  what  we  said  the  last  time 
this  question  came  up:  Mooney  may  be 
the  worst  scoundrel  on  earth.  But  that 
is  not  the  question.  The  question  is. 
Did  he  have  a  fair  trial  and  wiis  he 
proved  guilty  of  the  act  for  which  he 
was  tried?  Either  the  laws  of  Califor- 
nia should  be  so  altered  as  to  make  it 
possible  to  afford  a  second  trial  in  a 
case  like  this  or  something  more  like 
substantial  Justice  should  be  substituted 
for  execution  than  confinement  for  life. 

A  FAMOUS  ANTARCTIC  EXPLORER 

LAST  week  news  reached  this  country 
from  Montevideo  In  Uruguay  of  the 
sudden  death  of  the  famous  British  ex- 
plorer, Sir  Ernest  Shackleton.  He  was 
carrying  on  a  new  Antarctic  expedition 
and  died  on  board  his  l^teamship.  The 
Quest,  on  January  5.  The  Quest  at  the 
time  was  off  South  Georgia  Island,  and 
Sir  Ernest's  body  was  brought  to  Monte- 
video by  a  Norwegian  steamship  which 
happened  to  be  there;  it  will  be  for- 
warded to  England,  and  will  there  re- 
ceive the  high  honors  due  from  Govern- 
ment and  people  to  one  of  the  bravest 
and  most  adventurous  of  England's 
many  Polar  heroes. 

The  Shackleton  expedition  left  Lon- 
don about  four  months  ago.  It  was  to 
be  Sir  Ernest's  last  voyage  of  explora- 
tion, and,  singularly  enough,  he  re- 
marked before  leaving  that  this  expedi- 
tion was  to  be  his  "swan  song."  The 
object  of  the  expedition  wtts  not  a  dash 
to  the  South  Pole,  but  a  voyage  of  per- 
haps thirty  thousand  miles  intended  to 
add  to  the  knowledge  of  ocean  depths 
and  currents,  and  to  be  largely  one  of 
scientific  exploration  along  the  Antarctic 
coastlines. 

AH  readers  of  the  fascinating  litera- 
ture of  exploration  remember  Shackle- 
ton's  famous  expedition  of  1914-16.  The 
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SIB    EBNEST    SHACKLETON    AND    ADMIBAL 
PEARY 

expeditions  of  Scott  and  Amundsen  had 
settled  the  feasibility  of  reaching  the 
South  Pole,  and  to  the  latter  had  fallen 
the  honor  of  being,  its  first  "discoverer." 
Shackleton's  expedition  of  1914  was 
planned  to  cross  the  South  Polar  conti- 
nent from  sea  to  sea.  The  sufferings  and 
adventures  of  the  party  made  a  romance 
of  adventure.  The  story  is  too  long  to  re- 
tell. Sir  Ernest's  own  ship,  the  Endur- 
ance, was  crushed  In  the  Ice  and  aban- 
doned; the  party  traversed  raging  seas 
In  small  boats,  dragging  the  boats  over 
the  Ice  from  time  to  time,  until  they 
reached  a  tiny  bit  of  land  called  Ele- 
phant Island;  thence  Shackleton  himself 
and  five  men  in  a  small  boat  made  their 
way  from  Elephant  Island  to  the  coast 
of  South  Georgia;  at  once  they  started 
efforts  to  rescue  the  twenty-two  men 
who  had  been  isolated  on  Elephant 
Island;  three  attempts  failed  because  a 
properly  equipped  ship  could  not  be 
found;  finally,  Chile  lent  Shackleton  a 
small  Government  steamer,  and  on  the 
fourth  attempt  the  men  were  rescued 
after  nearly  five  months'  bare  existence 
on  the  desolate  little  island. 

One  London  paper  puts  the  feeling  of 
Englishmen  concisely  and  truly  when 
it  says:  "A  brave  and  lovable  soul  Is 
quenched.  We  have  lost  a  great  Eng- 
lishman, simple,  courageous,  cheerful,  of 
infinite  resource." 

THE  ISLAND  OF  HAITI 

THREE  weeks  ago  The  Outlook  pub- 
lished a  summary  of  the  findings  of 
the  Senate  committee  which  recently 
journeyed  to  Haiti  to  Investigate  condi- 
tions In  that  troublous  Island.  We  have 
received  a  letter  from  a  correspondent 
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who  has  had  an  opportunity  to  study 
and  investigate  conditions  in  Haiti. 
The  conclusions  of  this  correspondent 
closely  correspond  to  and  corroborate  the 
findings  of  the  Senatorial  committee. 

He  writes  us  that  in  the  Republic  of 
Santo  Domingo,  which  occupies  the 
larger  part  of  the  island  and  has  the 
more  literate  and  prosperous  people, 
there  Is  every  prospect  that  the  citizens 
will  need  our  military  protection  for  at 
least  two  years  more.  He  says  that 
there  Is  no  alternative  to  such  a  plan, 
for  the  Dominicans  have  refused  to  hold 
elections  necessary  for  the  re-establish- 
ment of  the  independent  administration 
of  Santo  Domingo.  The  Dominicans 
have  refused  to  hold  elections  because 
of  the  conditions  upon  which  our  Gov- 
ernment has  made  the  withdrawal  of 
Marines  contingent.  One  condition 
against  which  the  Dominicans  uniformly 
protest  Is  that  which  demands  that  an 
American  military  commission  be  at- 
tached to  the  native  constabulary.  The 
Dominicans  assent  to  other  conditions 
which  relate  to  the  collection  of  cus- 
toms and  the  validation  of  the  acts  of 
the  Military  Government.  Our  corre- 
spondent feels  that  the  most  objec- 
tionable condition  might  properly  be 
waived. 

Two  years  from  now  the  state  of 
affairs  will  probably  be  more  favorable 
for  American  withdrawal  than  at  the 
present  time.  Then  the  price  of  sugar 
should  have  advanced  enough  to  result 
in  general  prosperity  and  increased  rev- 
enue for  Santo  Domingo,  and  also  high- 
way improvements  undertaken  by  the 
American  military  authorities  will  be 
practically  completed. 

Our  correspondent  sees  no  hope  for  an 
early  withdrawal  from  the  Republic  of 
Haiti.  And  it  will  be  necessary,  be 
feels,  to  keep  our  garrisons  there  for 
some  time,  even  though  the  total  num- 
ber of  Marines  may  be  reduced  and  our 
forces  confined  to  Port  au  Prince  and 
Cap  Haitlen.  At  present  we  have  two 
thousand  Marines  charged  with  keeping 
order  among  two  and  one-half  million 
Haitians.  This  ratio  would  indicate  that 
the  presence  of  the  Marines  Is  not  offen- 
sive to  the  average  native.  In  addition 
to  this  force  there  are  some  twenty-five 
hundred  gendarmes,  commanded,  in 
steadily  increasing  numbers,  by  native 
officers. 

Under  our  treaty  with  Haiti  we  are 
co-operating  with  the  Haitian  Govern- 
ment, not  only  In  the  management  of 
the  gendarmerie,  but  also  with  the 
Public  Health  Service,  the  Department 
of  Finance,  and  the  Department  of  Pub- 
lic Works.  As  in  Santo  Domingo,  our 
correspondent  writes,  it  is  particularly 
important  that  the  building  of  roads 
shall  be  prosecuted  with  vigor.     Crood 
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roads  not  only  promote  trade  and  com- 
munication, but  also  are  an  efficient 
preventive  of  banditry  and  revolution. 
The  building  of  roads  in  Haiti  means 
something  more  tlian  the  construction  of 
highways  for  vehicles.  It  means  also 
the  opening  up  of  trails  for  pack-animals. 
The  number  of  wheeled  vehicles  in 
Haiti  is  not  large. 

PRICE-FIXING  AND  THE 
SHERMAN   ANTI-TRUST   LAW 

UNDER   the   principle    established    by 
the  Sherman  Anti-Trust  Law  that 
"combinations    in    restraint    of    trade" 
are  illegal  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court    has    recently    rendered    two    de- 
cisions of  more  than  passing  interest. 
The  first  was  in  what  is  known  as  the 
Hardwood    Case.      An    association    of 
manufacturers  of  hardwood  lumber  was 
organized    for   the  purpose   of  keeping 
its  members  mutually  informed  as  to 
sales,    invoices,    production,    stocks    on 
hand,  price  lists,  etc.    The  directors  of 
the  association  contended  that  it  was  a 
purely     mutual      benefit     organization 
whose  proceedings  were  open  alike  to 
buyer  and  seller,  and  that,  although  pri- 
vately  managed,  it  was  comparable  to 
the  bureaus  conducted  by  the  Govern- 
ment itself  for  the  benefit  of  the  pro- 
ducers and  consumers  of  wheat  and  cot- 
ton.    The    Federal    Trade   Commission 
issued  an  order  restraining  the  associa- 
tion   from    further    activities,    on    the 
ground  that  Its  function  was  to  main- 
tain   artificial    or    monopolistic    prices 
in    restraint    of   trade.     The    Supreme 
Court,    by   a   divided    bench,    has    sus- 
tained the  contention  of  the  Trade  Com- 
mission. 

The  minority  opinion  is  notable  be- 
cause it  comes  from  Justices  Brandeis, 
Holmes,  and  McKenna,  who  are  not  gen- 
erally supposed  to  consider  trusts  or 
combinations  as  favorable  developments 
of  American  industry.  Their  view  of 
the  c^ise  is  that  combinations  of  sellers 
for  information  and  trade  development, 
pro\'ided  their  activities  are  open  to  the 
pubHc.  are  not  necessarily  in  unreason- 
able restraint  of  trade  under  the  mean- 
ing of  the  Sherman  Law,  and,  in  their 
opinion,  the  Hardwood  Association  was 
not  proved  to  exert  unreasonable  press- 
ure in  restraint  of  trade. 

Popular  opinion,  we  think,  will  ap- 
prove the  decision  of  the  majority  of  the 
Court.  Such  an  association  as  that  of 
the  hardwood  manufacturers,  even  if 
organized  with  the  best  of  intentions, 
could  very  easily  develop  into  a  monopo- 
listic and  anti-social  combination. 

Such  information  as  the  association 
gathered,  however,  if  collected  in  a  way 
to  avoid  abuse  would  be  of  public  value. 
Possibly  the  Department  of  Commerce, 
in  spite  of  the  expense  involved,  might 
direct  the  collection  and  distribution  of 
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such  information.  The  decision,  while 
settling  a  legal  question,  has  raised  a 
practical  one. 

We  are  very  doubtful  about  the 
equity  of  the  second  price-fixing  case — 
that  of  the  Beechnut  Packing  Com- 
pany. This  company  had  endeavored 
to  maintain  a  uniform  retail  price  for 
its  special  brands  of  prepared  foods — 
a  well-known  brand  of  bacon  is  one  of 
them — by  a  system  of  contracts,  agree- 
ments, and  supervision  under  which  it 
refused  to  sell  to  wholesalers,  jobbers, 
or  retailers  who  cut  or  connived  at  cut- 
ting the  published  retail  price.  The 
Supreme  Court  has  decided  that  this 
attempt  of  the  Beechnut  Company  to 
fix  the  retail  price  of  its  products  is 
illegal.  But.  as  in  the  Hardwood  Case, 
the  decision  was  not  unanimous.  Jus- 
tices Holmes,  Brandeis,  McKenna,  and 
McReynolds  dissented.  The  last  said: 
"Having  the  undoubted  right  to  sell  to 
whom  it  will,  why  should  the  respondent 
be  enjoined  from  writing  down  the 
names  of  dealers  regarded  as  undesira- 
ble customers?" 

To  form  a  combination  to  fix  the  price 
to  consumers  of  all  the  hog  meat 
butchered  in  America  would  undoubt- 
edly be  an  anti-social  monopoly.  To  fix 
the  price  of  a  special  brand  of  bacon 
cannot  be  a  monopoly  because  the  con- 
sumer can  always  turn  to  many  other 
competing  brands  if  the  maker  of  the 
special  brand  charges  an  unfair  or  even 
undesirable  price.  Moreover,  there  is  a 
real  element  of  social  Justice  in  a  uni- 
form price  to  all  purchasers  of  an  article 
with  a  special  or  individual  brand.  The 
price  of  a  copy  of  The  Outlook,  plainly 
marked  upon  it,  is  fifteen  cents.  Would 
it  be  fair  to  the  mass  of  purchasers  if 
a  favored  few  could  obtain  it  from 
price-cutting  newsdealers  at  ten  cents  a 
copy? 

FACING  THE  FACTS    OF 
THE  BONUS 

SECRETABY  Meijx)n  has  Sent  to  the 
Chairman  of  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  a  statement  of  the 
flfnancial  condition  of  the  Treasury, 
which  should  provide  food  for  thought 
for  those  who  are  arguing  for  the  imme- 
diate granting  of  a  soldiers'  bonus. 
Quite  properly  the  Secretary's  letter  is 
not  an  argument  for  or  against  the 
bonus.  It  is  merely  a  statement  of  what 
the  country  must  face  frankly  if  it 
passes  bonus  legislation. 

The  Secretary  points  out  that  Con- 
gress, if  it  votes  for  a  bonus  unprovided 
for  by  the  budget,  must  provide  also  for 
additional  taxation,  and  that  the  moneys 
raised  by  such  taxation  would  have  to 
amount  to  not  less  than  $850,000,000  in 
the  first  two  years  of  the  operation  of 
the  Bonus  Law.  The  Secretary's  esti- 
mate is  based  on  the  legislation  which 
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Congress  has  been  recently  considering. 
The  Secretary  shows  clearly  how  futile 
is  the  hope  that  the  bonus  might  be 
paid  from  either  the  interest  or  the 
principal  of  the  debt  owed  us  by  foreign 
governments.  The  money  owed  us  by 
foreign  governments  is  still  in  the  form 
of  demand  obligations,  and  is  therefore 
not  in  the  negotiable  form  of  foreign 
securities  which  can  be  sold  to  the  pub- 
lic. Moreover,  the  Secretary  points  ouf. 
that  to  sell  such  obligations,  backed  b> 
the  guaranty  of  our  own  Government 
would  seriously  interfere  with  our  owe 
refunding  operations  and  in  the  long 
run  prove  more  expensive  to  the  United 
States  than  the  sale  of  its  own  National 
bonds. 

Since'  August  31,  1919.  when  the  gross 
debt  of  the  United  States  reached  its 
peak,  there  has  been  a  gradual  but 
steady  retirement  of  our  National  debt. 
The  Treasury  has  been  floating  a  con- 
stantly decreasing  total  volume  of  se- 
curities, and  its  borrowings  have  accord- 
ingly not  taken  new  money  that  would 
otherwise  go  into  business.  The  in- 
crease in  the  public  debt  required  by  a 
bonus  law  might,  as  the  Secretary 
shows,  turn  back  the  gradually  swelling 
tide  of  business  improvement.  Tlie  ex-i 
soldier  by  the  passage  of  a  bonus  law] 
might  actually  in  the  end  lose  more  than  J 
he  would  gain. 

THE  WASHINGTON  DISASTER 

THKBE  have  been  many  theater  calami- 
ties caused  by  fire  and  panic — such 
as  the  recent  inexcusable  disaster  at 
New  Haven—but  that  at  the  Knicker- 
bocker Theater  in  Washington,  which 
caused  the  loss  qt  108  lives  and  left  140 
persons  seriously  injured,  is  almost 
unique  in  that  it  was  caused,  directly 
or  indirectly,  by  snow.  Whether  bad 
construction  was  the  ultimate  cause  is 
a  question  now  under  investigation  by 
three  or  four  committees.  The  facts 
should  be  searched  out  relentlessly  and 
widely  published,  so  that  other  cities 
may  find  out  whether  they  have  like 
dangers  in  their  theaters  and  moving- 
picture  houses. 

Even  the  phenomenal  fall  of  snow 
which  tied  up  Washington's  traflSc  and 
made  it  seem  like  a  Canadian  city, 
but  unprepared  to  handle  blizzards  as 
northern  cities  do,  should  not  have 
made  this  terrible  tragedy  possible. 
The  fault  may  have  been  in  lack  of 
proper  margin  for  roof  weight  in  the 
city's  building  laws;  it  may  have  been 
in  Improper  use  of  truss  construction 
to  avoid  the  upright  posts  so  undesira- 
ble in  theaters;  or  it  may  have  been  due 
to  imperfect  or  corrupt  work  by  build- 
ing inspectors.  Secretary  Hoover  and 
Colonel  Keller,  the  Engineer  Commis- 
sioner for  the  District,  believe  the  con- 
struction was  faulty;  o(th$rs^aj^ that  the 
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building  code  allowed  for  only  twenty- 
flve  pounds  weiglit  of  snow  or  rain  per 
square  foot,  and  that  this  snowfall 
amounted  to  thirty  pounds  a  foot;  one 
engineer  suggests  that  if  there  were 
parapets  at  back  and  front  and  the  gut- 
ters were  choked,  a  heavy  body  of  water 
would  accumulate  at  the  ends.  At  all 
events,  there  was  a  grinding,  crashing 
collapse  of  the  roof,  the  large  balcony 
slid  out  and  down  on  the  audience  as  if 
on  a  hinge,  and  there  were  scores  of 
crushed,  dying,  and  injured  men,  women, 
and  children  who  a  few  minutes  before 
had  been  gleeful  pleasure-seekers. 

THE   COAL   CRISIS 

SECRETARY  HOOVER  lately  de- 
clared that  "the  stage  is  all  set  for 
a  strike  of  the  bituminous-coal 
miners  at  the  end  of  March."  Condi- 
tions in  the  anthracite  industry  are  also 
critical.  Mr.  W.  P.  Helm,  Jr.,  is  therefore 
justified  in  entitling  his  article  printed 
elsewhere  in  this  issue  "The  Impending 
Coal  Crisis."  It  is  desirable  that  the 
public  generally,  as  well  as  those  who 
are  specially  interested  in  the  industrial 
aspects  of  the  matter,  should  be  well 
informed.  Our  readers  will  find  Mr. 
Helm's  article  admirably  clear  and  will 
draw  from  it  a  knowledge  of  the  recent 
history  of  industrial  disputes. 

One  condition  that  may  make  a  coal 
crisis  this  spring  is  the  fact  that  the 
contracts  between  the  mine  workers' 
unions  and  the  operating  companies 
must  be  renewed  or  changed  by  April  1. 
It  is  true  that  the  extensive  West  Vir- 
ginia soft-coal  region  has  no  unions,  but 
in  the  rest  of  the  bitunainous-coal  fields 
the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America 
represents  the  miners  Just  as  it  does 
in  the  anthracite  regions.  The  miners 
declare,  not  only  that  they  will  not 
accept  a  reduction  of  wages,  but  that 
they  will  demand  an  increase.  They 
base  this  claim  on  the  alleged  fact 
that  the  cost  of  living,  to  them  at  least, 
has  not  been  greatly  reduced.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  operators  say  that  if 
wages  are  increased  the  cost  will  have 
to  be  added  to  the  price  charged  con- 
sumers and  that  this  will  increase  the 
price  by  at  least  |1.30  a  ton  at  the  mine 
for  hard  coal. 

Naturally,  there  is  always  a  period  of 
bargaining  on  both  sides  when  contracts 
become  renewable.  Optimists,  however, 
will  remember  that  since  John  Mitchell 
and  Theodore  Roosevelt,  through  the 
Anthracite  Coal  Commission  of  1903, 
brought  about  the  present  system  of  con- 
tracts there  has  rarely  been  a  strike  in 
the  coal  industry  at  the  time  of  the  re- 
newal of  contracts.  There  have  always 
been  perturbation,  l)argaining.  threats 
of  strikes,  and  more  or  less  of  a  crisis, 
but  in  the  end  the  two  parties  to  these 
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business  contracts — ^for  such  they 
have  usually  come  together.  The  great 
strike  in  November,  1919,  did  not  grow 
out  of  the  question  of  renewing  the 
contracts,  but,  as  explained  in  Mr. 
Helm's  article,  out  of  wage  problems 
and  claims  and  counter-claims  result- 
ing out  of  war  and  post-war  condi- 
tions. It  is  true,  however,  that  the 
award  of  the  Presidential  Commission 
in  the  spring  of  1920,  under  which  most 
of  the  coal  mining  is  now  done,  also 
expires  on  April  1  next,  and  that  thi% 
is  an  added  danger  to  the  situation. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  situation  is 
more  critical  now  than  it  has  been  for 
a  long  time.  There  is  also,  unfortu- 
nately, little  indication  so  far  that  the 
workers  and  owners  are  taking  steps  to 
reach  an  agreement. 

In  all  discussion  of  the  coal  question 
the  interests  of  the  public  at  large  and 
of  the  consumer  individually  must  be 
remembered.  This  important  phase  of 
the  matter  does  not  come  within  the 
purview  of  Mr.  Helm's  present  article. 
It  has  been  brought  once  more  to  the 
front,  however,  in  the  United  States 
Senate  by  Senator  Kenyon.  His  inquiry 
into  the  recent  turbulent  state  of  affairs 
in  the  West  Virginia  coal  fields  was  the 
basis  of  his  argument.  As  to  that  spe- 
cial matter,  he  says:  "The  whole  story 
of  this  contest  is  one  of  disregard  for 
and  breaking  of  laws;  of  denial  of  Con- 
stitutional rights;  of  a  spirit  of  suspi- 
cion, hate,  and  retaliation  on  both  sides 
that  does  not  augur  well  for  industrial 
peace  in  that  portion  of  the  State." 

Senator  Kenyon  thinks  that  the 
remedy  for  coal  war  and  coal  crisis  is 
"the  establishment  of  an  industrial 
court  similar  to  the  United  States  Rail- 
road Labor  Board  and  the  formulation 
of  an  industrial  code  by  Congress."  He 
has  a  clear  comprehension  of  the  fact 
that  this  is  not  a  quarrel  between 
workers  and  capitalists  alone;  it  is  a 
matter  of  civic  necessity  that  both  con- 
sumers of  coal  for  domestic  fuel  and 
those  who  use  coal  for  manufacturing 
purposes  should  be  treated  fairly.  Thus 
we  have  Senator  Kenyon  coming  in  his 
own  way  to  the  support  of  the  views 
urged  by  Senator  Calder  of  New  York, 
Senator  Frelinghuysen  of  New  Jersey, 
and  others,  who  have  introduced  bills 
for  the  purpose  of  inquiry  into  the 
methods  of  mining,  transporting,  and 
distributing  coal,  the  publication  of 
those  facts,  and  a  certain  amount  of 
regulation  as  regards  the  seasonal  char- 
acter of  the  business.  Congress  has 
shown  little  disposition  to  act  on  these 
proposals.  If  a  great  coal  strike  de- 
velops in  either  or  both  coal  industries 
in  the  spring,  the  subject  may  receive 
the  attention  it  deserves. 

Facts  are  constantly  coming  to  light 
tending  to  show  that  free  competition  in 
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the  coal  business  does  not  exist.  For 
instance,  in  the  hearings  which  have 
been  held  in  New  Jetsey  towns  by  a 
State  commission  several  retail  anthra- 
cite dealers  have  testified  that  retailers 
do  not  really  fix  the  price  of  the  coal 
they  sell;  they  have  to  go  to  an 
association  of  dealers  to  get  the  price; 
if  they  don't,  they  find  that  they  can't 
get  their  coal.  Theoretically,  the  re- 
tailer can  sell  at  any  price  he  chooses; 
practically,  he  can't,  or,  if  he  does,  he 
finds  himself  "up  against"  a  great  com- 
bination of  coal  interests. 

In  a  recent  editorial  in  the  New  York 
"Times"  it  was  stated  that  the  miners 
assert  that  "coal  [bituminous  appar- 
ently] which  is  sold  at  the  mines  of 
Central  Pennsylvania  for  $1.75  a  ton 
costs  the  consumer  in  Philadelphia 
$14.75.  The  figures  for  anthracite  are 
little  better— $4.20  and  $15."  The 
"Times"  comments,  "Not  unnaturally 
the  miners  ask,  'Who  gets  the  rest  of 
it?'" 

These  figures  seem  almost  Incredible. 
We  believe  that  they  were  put  forth  by 
Mr.  John  L.  Lewis,  the  President  of  the 
United  Mine  Workers. 

Contrast  with  this  the  facts  stated  by 
Mr.  Helm,  that  in  1919  the  workers  in 
the  soft-coal  fields  received  an  average 
of  less  than  $100  a  month,  and  that  in 
some  fields  of  West  Virginia  in  1921 
miners  worked  on  the  average  only 
eighty  days  during  the  year,  some  of 
them,  according  to  the  claims  of  the 
union,  only  from  fourteen  to  twenty-six 
days  in  the  year — this  last,  to  be  sure, 
was  in  a  period  of  depression  following 
over-competition  in  those  fields.  At 
present  it  is  stated  that  the  amount  of 
coal  above  ground  is  larger  than  it  has 
been  for  a  long  time,  and  that  this  is 
true  of  both  anthracite  and  bituminous 
coal ;  if  it  is,  the  dispute  about  contracts 
and  wages  that  now  threatens  should 
not  make  it  diflScult  for  the  consumer  to 
get  coal,  nor  should  it  be  allowed  to 
increase  prices  considerably,  if  at  all. 

Back  of  the  whole  discussion  as  to 
immediate  conditions  lies  the  feelins  in 
the  minds  of  coal  consumers  that  this 
industry  is  a  prime  necessity  both  to 
the  household  and  to  the  factory,  and 
that,  like  the  railways,  it  should  there- 
fore be  subject  to  the  fullest  kind  of 
publicity  and,  if  needed,  to  such  €rov- 
ernmental  control  as  may  secure  steadi- 
ness in  the  price  and  the  delivery  of  the 
product. 

The  industry  should  be  freed  from 
the  charge  that  the  mining,  transport- 
ing, and  distributing  of  coal  are  so 
managed  as  to  make  an  all-important 
natural  product  diflacult  to  obtain  and 
unreasonable  in  price.  If  this  general 
impression  is  false,  the  way  to  dispel  it 
is  to  give  the  public  more  light;  if  it  is 
true,  the  way  ta  remedy  the  wrong  and 
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prevent  agitation  for  Government  0¥mer- 
ship  is  to  exercise  sucli  supervision  of 
the  industry  as  will  make  it  what  It 
should  be. 

A   DEFENSE   OF   THE 

FEDERAL   RESERVE 

BANKING   SYSTEM 

AOOOD  deal  of  fun  is  made  from 
time  to  time  of  the  "Congres- 
sional Record"  on  the  ground 
that  it  contains  more  uninteresting  and 
unreadable  matter  than  any  other  daily 
newspaper  in  the  world.  It  is  true  thatr 
since  it  reports  verbatim  the  discussions 
and  debates  in  Congress,  there  is  printed 
in  it  a  good  deal  of  the  unnecessary  and 
irrelevant  talk  which  takes  place  in  all 
deliberative  assemblies.  Nevertheless  it 
is  one  of  the  most  valuable  and  inter- 
esting periodicals  of  the  day.  It  con- 
tains, sometimes  at  least,  more  useful 
and  authentic  news  on  public  questions 
than  the  daily  press. 

We  are  prompted  to  these  observa- 
tions by  a  speech  of  Senator  Carter 
Glass  on  the  Federal  Reserve  System 
which  was  published  in  the  "Congres- 
sional Record"  of  January  24.  The  pas- 
sage of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  is  due 
more  to  Senator  Glass  than  to  any  other 
single  individual  in  the  country.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives when  the  bill  was  enacted, 
and  is  thoroughly  familiar  with  its 
origin,  its  purpose,  and  its  provisions. 
And  in  the  speech  to  which  we  refer  he 
gives  some  information  about  its  opera- 
tions which  goes  far  to  answer  the  criti- 
cisms and  complaints  which  have  re- 
cently been  made  in  a  growing  volume 
in  various  parts  of  the  country  about 
the  Federal  Reserve  System. 

Those  who  remember  the  disastrous 
currency  panics  which  occurred  from 
time  to  time  under  the  old  National 
banking  system,  wljen  depositors  with 
large  balances  to  their  credit  could  not 
get  from  their  banks  sufficient  cash  to 
pay  their  employees,  will  recognize  the 
truth  of  Senator  Glass's  assertion  that 
if  it  had  not  been  for  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System  we  should  at  the  outbreak 
of  the  World  War  have  gone  through 
a  currency  panic  that  might  have 
plunged  the  United  States  into  the  In- 
dustrial and  financial  catastrophe  by 
which  many  of  the  European  nations  are 
to-day  engulfed.  That  alone  ought  to 
make  every  intelligent  American  cau- 
tious about  condemning  the  Federal 
Reserve  System. 

It  was  not  a  partisan  measure.  It  was 
advocated  by  such  Republicans  as  Secre- 
tary Gage  and  Senator  Aldrich.  But  in 
its  final  form  it  was  enacted  by  a  Demo- 
-cratic  Congress  and  put  in  operation  by 


a  Democratic  President.  Under  the  old 
National  Banking  Law  our  currency  was 
inelastic  or  rigid.  When  currency  was 
needed,  there  was  no  way  of  increasing 
its  volume.  When  it  was  not  needed, 
there  was  no  way  of  decreasing  its  vol- 
ume. The  result  was  that  the  industry 
of  the  country  vibrated  between  periods 
of  stringency  and  periods  of  inflation. 

There  are  at  present  two  popular  criti- 
cisms of  the  Federal  Reserve  System. 
One  is  that  it  does  not  sufficiently  recog- 
nize the  farmer.  As  to  this  criticism 
Senator  Glass  speaks  as  follows: 

Not  in  fifty  years  had  .any  party 
written  a  provision  into  the  National 
Bank  Act  for  as  much  as  one  dollar 
of  rural  credits.  On  the  contrary,  by 
the  text  of  the  law,  by  the  rulings  of 
the  Treasury,  and  by  decisions  of  the 
courts,  every  semblance  of  farm 
credits  was  sedulously  excluded.  The 
Federal  Reserve  System  furnishes 
millions  of  dollars  of  farm-credit  fa- 
cilities. Not  a  dollar  of  the  funds  of 
a  National  bank  could  be  loaned 
under  the  old  system  on  Improved 
farm  lands.  Under  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Act,  according  to  a  computation 
by  the  late  Charles  A.  Conant,  $369,- 
000,000  are  made  available  for  loans 
on  farm  mortgages  alone  having  five 
years  to  run.  In  the  matter  of  cur- 
rent rediscounts  every  rational  ad- 
vantage is  given  to  farm  credits  over 
mercantile  paper,  and  I  shall  show 
that  billions  of  dollars  have  been 
loaned  to  the  farmers  of  the  United 
States. 

Senator  Glass  says  that  he  has  no  ob- 
jection and  never  had  any  to  a  "trained 
resourceful  farmer  on  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board."  Indeed,  he  is  a  farmer 
himself,  and  he  refers  to  the  fact  that 
his  own  State  of  •Virginia  has  pro- 
duced such  farmer-statesmen  as  George 
Washington,  Thomas  Jefferson,  Patrick 
Henry,  and  John  Marshall.  He  reminds 
his  critics  that  in  the  original  bill  which 
he  presented  to  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives it  was  provided  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  should  be  ex  officio 
a  member  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board. 

In  further  reference  to  the  criticism 
that  the  Federal  Reserve  System  is  not 
of  service  to  the  farmer  Senator  Glass 
called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
banks  which  have  not  responded  to 
agricultural  needs  are  banks  outside  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  System. 

In  the  Far  Western  States,  the 
great  grain-growing  section,  fifty  per 
cent  of  the  banking  power  of  that  re- 
gion is  lodged  in  banks  that  are  not 
members  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Sys- 
tem; they  are  powerless  beyond  their 
own  restricted  resources  to  aid  in 
any  National  crisis.  And  in  the 
Pacific  States  thirty-six  per  cent  of 
the  banking  power  is  lodged  in  banks 
outside  the  Federal  Reserve  System. 
These  non-member  banks  have  total 
resources  amounting  to  $19,144,393.- 
000,  which  were  availed  of  in  that 
crisis  [the  war  period]  to  only  a  lim- 
ited extent  because  the.se  banks  were 


not  members  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System. 

If  some  Senators  will,  go  home  and 
talk  sense  to  bankers  who  remain  *" 
outside  the  pale  of  protection,  instead 
of  talking  nonsense  to  farmers  and 
arousing  prejudice  against  the  Federal 
Reserve  Banking  System,  which  has 
afforded  them  protection,  something 
worth  while  will  be  accomplished. 
Why,  Mr.  President,  on  August  22, 
1907.  when  that  great  financial  crash 
which  started  in  New  York  traversed 
this  country,  the  total  rediscounts 
and  bills  payable  of  all  National  banks 
in  the  United  States  were  but  $59,177.- 
000.  I  ask  Senators  particularly  to 
note  this  fact:  All  the  rediscounts 
and  bills  payable  of  all  the  National 
banks  of  the  United  States  on  the 
22d  day  of  August.  1907,  under  the 
old  bank  system,  were  but  $59,177,000, 
.  whereas  in  the  month  of  October, 
1920.  in  the  midst  of  falling  prices,  the  * 
Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  Kansas  City 
alone  advanced  the  member  banks  of 
the  single  agricultural  State  of  Ne- 
braska over  $38,000,000,  which  was 
more  than  half  the  entire  amount  of 
rediscounts  and  bills  payable  of  all  the 
National  banks  of  the  United  States 
when  the  great  crash  came  in  1907. 

Another  criticism  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System  is  that  its  governors  and 
managers  have  been  reckless  in  their 
expenditures.  It  has  been  said  that  the 
Federal  Reserve  Bank  in  New  York  City 
is  proposing  to  spend  $25,000,000  on  a 
new  bank  building.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
this  building,  which  will  house  from 
three  to  four  thousand  employees,  with 
the  savings  over  the  estimated  cost  of 
March,  1921,  will  entail  an  outlay  of  less 
than  $15,000,000.  Senator  Glass  pointed 
out  that  a  great  private  bank  in  Chicago 
on  the  same  scale  of  estimates  would 
have  cost  $14,000,000,  and  its  business  is 
not  one-tenth  of  that  of  the  New  York 
Federal  Reserve  Bank. 

It  has  also  been  charged  that  excess- 
ive salaries  are  paid  to  officers  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System.  Senator  Glass 
by  an  array  of  figures  shows  that  the 
salaries  of  the  Government  officials  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  System  are  very 
much  lower  than  the  salaries  of  similar 
officers  in  the  private  banks.  The  gov- 
ernor of  the  New  York  Federal  Reserve 
Bank  is  now  receiving  a  salary  $10,000 
a  year  less  than  he  was  paid  before  he 
took  his  present  position.  Another  head 
of  a  Federal  Reserve  bank  with  a  salary 
of  $25,000  has  standing  open  now  two 
offers  of  $50,000.  These  gentlemen  have 
made  this  financial  sacrifice  because 
they  wanted  to  devote  themselves  to  the 
public  service  in  the  same  spirit  in 
which  many  army  officers  have  declined 
very  large  financial  emoluments  if  they 
would  enter- industry  in  civil  life. 

Senator  Glass  does  not  assert  that  the 
Federal  Reserve  System  is  perfect.  He 
thinks  it  can  be  improved.  He  would, 
for  example,  suhstitute  the  Secretary  of 
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Agriculture  on  the  Board  for  the  Comp- 
troller of  the  Currency;  but  he  is  clearly 
right  in  saying  that  ignorant  or  unin- 
formed attacks  upon  the  system  are  not 
the  way  to  promote  its  efficiency. 

THE    DOOR   TO    THE 
GENERAL   STAFF 

T'HE  United  States  is  committed  to 
the  maintenance  of  a  small  stand- 
ing army.  It  ought,  therefore,  to 
make  certain  that  this  small  standing 
army  shall  be  of  the  highest  possible 
efficiency.  To  insure  such  efficiency  it 
must  be  organized  and  developed  in  ac- 
cordance with  correct  principles. 

Modern  military  enterprise  requires 
specialized  training,  just  as  does  modern 
surgery  or  modern  industry.  That  is 
why.  in  addition  to  West  Point,  the 
Army  maintains  various  schools  for  the 
training  of  its  officers  along  particular 
lines. 
At  the  head  of  this  system  of  scthools 


is  the  school  which  prepares  men  for 
service  on  the  General  Staff — the  body 
of  officers  which  is  charged  with  the 
duty  of  preparing  plans  for  and  co- 
ordinating the  activity  of  the  system 
as  a  whole. 

We  And  in  the  "Army  and  Navy  Jour- 
nal" for  January  21  a  telling  criticism 
of  the  law  under  which  this  school  is 
organized.  It  is  from  the  pen  of  Major 
Bernard  Lentz.  a  graduate  of  West 
Point  and  an  officer  whose  work  in  con- 
nection with  the  Recruit  Educational 
Centers  brought  him  a  well-deserved 
National  reputation.  Major  Lentz  points 
out  that  theoretically  the  General  Staff 
School  is  open  to  all  officers,  but  that 
practically  it  is  not.    He  says: 

First  of  all,  an  officer  must  be  se- 
lected to  go  to  the  School  of  the  Line. 
This  selection  is  based  on  the  officer's 
complete  record  of  service  and  i.s 
eminently  correct.  The  cases  of  offi- 
cers ffoing  into  the  Staff  Class  with- 
out graduation  from  the  School  of  the 
Line  arc  so  few  as  to  be  negligible 
for    the    purpo.se    of    this    discussion. 


Prom  the  graduates  of  the  School  of 
the  Line  the  class  for  the  Staff  School 
is  selected,  the  basis  being  the  marks 
made  in  the  former,  and  not  the  offi- 
cer's complete  record,  including  his 
school  record.  When,  as  may  be  the 
case,  sixty  or  seventy  per  cent  of  one 
Line  Class  are  taken  into  the  Staff 
Class  one  year  and  only  forty  or  fifty 
per  cent  another  year,  depending: 
largely  on  the  quarters  situation  at 
l^avenworth,  surely  it  cannot  be  said 
that  the  door  to  the  Staff  School  is 
open  to  all. 

Major  Lentz  further  points  out  that, 
even  if  all  officers  who  wished  to  attend 
the  General  Staff  School  could  do  so,  it 
would  still  be  undesirable  to  base  elig;i- 
bility  for  General  Staff  service  solely 
upon  school  records.  For  such  a  system 
operates  in  favor  of  the  officer  who 
understands  the  theory  of  his  profession 
and  against  the  man  who  is  master  of 
its  practice.  As  John  Hay  once  re- 
marked in  his  "Pike  County  Ballads/' 
there  are  times  when  "theory  and  prac- 
tice don't  gee."  In  army  work  it  is 
practice  which  counts. 


EDITORIAL  CORRESPONDENCE  FROM  WASHINGTON 


BY   ERNEST   HAMLIN   ABBOTT 


I-LEVEL  HEADS  AND  LOW  PRICES 

THE   AGRICULTURAL   CONFERENCE 


ABOUT  two  hundred  investors,  man- 
agers, and  laborers  met  in  Wash- 
ington   while    the    Agricultural 
Conference  was  in  session. 

Ordinarily  it  is  thought  that  the 
interest  of  the  investor,  who  puts  his 
money  into  an  enterprise,  conflicts  with 
that  of  the  laborer,  who  puts  muscular 
effort  into  it;  and  that  the  interest  of 
the  manager,  who  puts  brains  into  it  by 
planning  and  directing  it,  is  too  often 
subordinated  to  the  investor's  interest 
and  set  above  that  of  the  laborer.  These 
men  came  together,  however,  to  consider 
their  common  interests.  Not  once  in 
their  councils  did  the  laborers  among 
them  criticise  the  managers  in  that 
group  for  being  too  dominant,  or  the 
investors  for  being  too  greedy;  and  not. 
once  did  the  investors  or  managers  ob- 
ject to  the  claims  of  the  laborers.  The 
reason  for  this  extraordinary  harmoniz- 
ing of  apparently  diverse  interests  is 
simple.  Every  one  of  the  two  hundred 
was  at  the  same  time  an  investor  and 
a  manager  and  a  laborer. 

That  is,  every  one  was  a  farmer,  or  a 
representative  of  farmers. 

There  were  no  separate  meetings  of 
these  two  hundred.  Their  meetings 
were  the  meetings  of  the  Agricultural 
Conference.  There  were  others  present. 
A  few  of  these  others  were  officials  of 
corporations  in  industries  allied  to  agri- 
culture;    a    few     were    economists    or 


scientists;  and  a  few  were  officials  of 
the  States  or  the  Federal  Government; 
one  certainly,  and  perhaps  two  or  thr^, 
could  be  classed  with  organizers  of 
labor;  but  some  of  these  and  virtually 
all  of  the  rest  of  those  who  were  not 
farmers  themselves  (for  example,  the 
fifteen  women)  had  the  same  interests 
in  agriculture  that  the  two  hundred 
farmers  had — the  interest  of  the  inves- 
tor, the  interest  of  the  manager,  and  the 
interest  of  the  laborer. 

Virtually  every  farmer  in  America  (I 
am  not  speaking  of  farm  laborers)  is  an 
investor  in  agricultural  property.  If  he 
is  a  farm  owner,  he  has  an  investment 
in  land  and  buildings.  If  he  is  a  tenant, 
he  has  investments  in  implements,  or 
animals,  or  seed — probably  all  of  these 
and  other  things  besides.  Most  American 
tenant  farmers  make  investments  with 
a  view  to  ownership.  The  farmer, 
whether  tenant  or  not,  has  his  invest- 
ments in  a  business  that  is  especially 
subject  to  hazard.  He  repeatedly  sees 
his  property  destroyed  or  Injured  by 
weather  and  by  pests,  against  which  he 
has  no  sure  protection.  Like  any  other 
investor,  he  might  reasonably  desire  a 
return  on  his  investment  somewhat  in 
proportion  to  the  risk  it  incurs. 

Every  farmer,  moreover,  whether  ten- 
ant or  owner,  is  a  manager  of  agricul- 
tural property  and  operations.  He  has 
to  apportion  each  part  of  his  property  to 


its  various  uses.  He  has  to  plan  ajid 
direct  the  work.  In  order  to  do  this  he 
has  to  know  something  about  the  appli- 
cation to  agriculture  of  various  branches 
of  science.  He  has  to  know  something 
about  costs,  and  prices,  and  markets. 
He  has  to  make  the  master  decisions  in 
his  business.  For  his  management,  in 
some  proportion  to  the  responsibility 
assumed  and  the  intelligence  exercised, 
he  might  reasonably  expect  remunera- 
tion. 

In  addition  to  being  an  investor  and 
a  manager,  every  farmer — with  only 
here  and  there  an  exception — is  also  a 
laborer.  He  is  as  much  a  laborer  as  the 
man  in  the  factory  or  at  the  throttle. 
He  receives  no  weekly  wage,  but  he  is 
a  laborer  nevertheless,  and  one  who  can 
set  for  himself  no  arbitrary  limits  to  his 
hours  of.  labor.  He  produces  wealth 
with  his  hands.  And  to  do  his  work  he 
has  to  have  both  strength  and  skill.  As 
a  skilled  laborer  he  seems  to  be  entitled 
to  a  skilled  laborer's  wage. 

As  a  part  of  his  return  on  his  invest- 
ment and  of  his  reward  as  manager  and 
laborer  he  gets  the  shelter  of  his  farm- 
house and  in  most  cases  some  of  the 
food  that  he  and  his  family  require: 
but  for  all  his  other  needs  and  for  the 
replenishment  or  enlargement  of  bis 
capital  he  needs  more,  and  in  his  three- 
fold capacity — unless  of  course  he  is  in- 
competent—he evidently  merits  more. 
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How  little  that  is,  how  much  less  than 
nothing  it  has  been  in  uncounted  thou- 
sands of  cases  during  recent  months, 
this  Conference  showed  impressively.  It 
showed  this  not  only  by  accumulating 
statistics,  bringing  together  reports 
from  all  sections  of  the  country,  present- 
ing the  facts  as  observed  by  economists, 
and  picturing  conditions  by  means  of 
graphs  and  charts  and  tables,  but  also 
by  reporting  the  typical  experiences  of 
individuals,  so  that  no  one  might  im- 
agine that  the  conditions  affected  merely 
things  like  crops  and  dollars  but  affected 
chiefly  the  lives  of  human  beings. 

In  1918  the  farmer  was  supposed  to 
be  prosperous;  he  was,  as  farmers 
count  prosperity.  He  had  as  a  rule  a 
larger  income  than  he  had  had  for 
years.  Yet  in  that  year  of  exceptional 
prosperity  he  was  receiving,  as  investor, 
manager,  and  laborer,  almost  exactly 
the  annual  income  of  the  coal  ihiner. 
and  less  than  the  average  employee  on 
a  railway.  Now  even  such  prosperity  is 
gone.  Not  only  has  his  income  above 
operating  expenses — the  income  from 
which  he  must  get  support  for  himself 
and  his  dependents — been  reduced  to  an 
absurdly  small  sum  (in  1920,  after 
allowing  five  per  cent  on  his  investment, 
it  was,  according  to  the  Report  of  the 
Congressional  Joint  Commission  of 
Agricultural  Inquiry,  only  $311),  but  it 
has  during  the  past  year  been  disappear- 
ing, and  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases 
been  replaced  by  a  deficit. 

There  were  no  "sob  stories"  told  at 
this  Conference — at  least  if  there  were 
I  did  not  hear  them — no  emotional  ap- 
peals to  human  sympathy;  but  there 
were  many  cases  presented  to  show  how 
the  conditions  at  present  in  agriculture 
were  affecting  individuals,  communities, 
and  indeed  whole  sections  of  the  coun- 
try. A  farmer  whose  case  was  presented 
by  one  of  the  Conference  committees  as 
t3rpical  of  thousands  of  cases  in  the 
Com  Belt,  and  was  stated  by  himself  as 
representing  the  average  condition  in 
his  county,  where  county  institutions 
are  burning  com  because  it  is  a  cheaper 
fuel  there  than  coal,  gave  the  following 
financial  statement,  in  which  the  inven- 
tory excludes  the  investment  in  his 
farm  of  three  hundred  and  twenty 
acres:  . 

Operating 

y«aT.              Income.          Expense.  Inventory.  Net. 

1010 $9,310.00     $5.026.1.3  $21,460.00  $4,292.87 

1«>20 6.870.00       6..'»2«.00  21..'i81.00  •.r'.2.00 

1921 2.88a07       5.647.73  12..^38.00  t2.779.66 

1922 9,84.'>.00       

*Obvio«i«ly  a  misprint  here;  possibly  this  tigure  should  be  342. 
—  H.  H.  A. 

tI,oss 

Similar  experiences  were  told  about 
other  regions.  In  the  range  country 
conditions  were  described  as  most  de- 
plorable. The  men  engaged  in  the  cat- 
tle industry  are  finding  it  necessary  to 
dispose  of  their  breeding  stock,  thus  in- 
juring not  only  their  present  but  also 
their  future  property,  and  are  finding  it 
impossible  to  finance  their  "feeders** — 
that  is.  cattle  held  from  the  market 
while  being  fattened — and  are  flooding 
the  market  with  "half-fat**  instead  of 
prime  cattle.    In  the  wheat  country  the 
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farmers  are  in  straits.  In  the  cotton 
belt  the  conditions  affecting  farm  pro- 
duction throughout  the  country  have 
been  rendered  more  difficult  still  by  the 
damages  caused  by  the  boll  weevil. 
"There  are  counties  in  Georgia/*  one 
speaker  at  the  Conference  declared, 
"which  two  years  ago  made  twenty-five 
thousand  bales  of  cotton  and  last  year 
less  than  one  hundred  bales."  This 
speaker*s  comment  upon  the  situation  is 
worth  quoting  none  the  less  because  it 
is  obvious:  "The  farmers  of  this  coun- 
try cannot  go  on  much  longer  producing 
crops  and  disposing  of  them  for  less 
than  the  cost  of  production."  Even  in 
the  Northeast,  which  did  not  feel  the 
present  economic  prices  as  quickly  as 
the  West  or  the  South,  the  fruit  growers 
and  poultrymen  are  now  finding  the 
prospect  gloomy;  while  potato  men  have 
had  to  sell  their  crops  at  ruinous  prices 
and  the  grain  growers  and  beef-cattle 
men  are  in  a  serious  condition. 

Not  only  has  there  been  a  reduction 
of  the  farmer's  cash  income,  a  reduction 
so  large  as  in  many  cases  to  become  a 
deficit,  but  the  cash  that  he  receives  has 
been  losing  its  purchasing  power.  The 
farmer's  dollar  is  worth  less  than  other 
people's.  That  is  what  it  means  when 
the  farmer  has  to  buy  at  high  prices  and 
sell  at  low.  According  to  the  Congres- 
sional report  already  referred  to,  the 
farmer's  dollar  in  1921  as  compared 
with  1913  was  worth  seventy-six  cents. 
This  is  barely  two-thirds  of  what  it  was 
in  1918.  In  other  words,  the  product  of 
his  labor,  management,  and  investments 
can  buy  only  two-thirds  of  what  it  was 
able  to  buy  three  years  ago. 

The  effect  of  this  on  the  farmer  is 
what  it  would  be  on  any  other  man  in 
the  same  position.  It  makes  him  feel 
helpless  in  spite  of  honest  effort,  and  it 
raises  in  his  mind  a  reasonable  sense  of 


injustice.  How  can  it  have  any  other 
effect?  Perhaps  this  can  be  stated  as 
clearly  in  the  terms  of  taxes  as  in  any 
other  way.  This  year,  for  most  people, 
taxes  have  been  reduced;  but  because 
of  the  loss  of  the  purchasing  power  of 
his  dollar  the  taxes  of  the  farmer  have 
been  increased.  One  farmer  from  Illi- 
nois, for  example,  stated  at  the  Agricul- 
tural Conference  that  last  year  he  paid 
in  taxes  four  thousand  bushels  of  corn, 
while  this  year  he  will  have  to  pay 
twenty-one  thousand. 

The  people  who  are  in  this  predica- 
ment are  not  a  small  group.  They  con- 
stitute more  than  one-third  of  the  whole 
population,  and  their  purchasing  power 
is  forty  per  cent  of  the  purchasing 
power  of  the  country.  They  are  engaged 
in  the  Nation's  basic  industry;  It  is 
they  on  whom  the  Nation  depends  for 
self-support.  When  a  nation  depends  on 
other  nations  for  its  food  and  for  the 
materials  of  its  clothing  and  shelter,  it 
must  have  a  relation  to  the  peoples  of 
other  parts  of  the  world  of  either  subor- 
dination or  control.  Whether  a  nation 
becomes  a  dependent  or  dominant  na- 
tion, or  an  independent,  neither  depend- 
ent nor  dominant,  nation  depends  upon 
the  ability  of  its  agricultural  population 
to  provide  for  the  whole  population  the 
things  that  are  necessary  for  life.  As 
Secretary  Wallace,  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  stated  in  his  address  to  the 
assembled  delegates,  the  ability  of  the 
farming  population  to  sustain  the  Na- 
tion will  determine  whether  the  Nation 
itself  will  remain  as  a  self-sustaining 
nation  or  go  the  way  of  all  the  other 
great  nations  of  the  past. 

As  long  as  the  Nation  remains  self- 
supporting  it  will  have  at  least  occa- 
sional surpluses  of  agricultural  prod- 
ucts; as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  United 
States  has  been  one  of.the  great  sources 
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of  agricultural  products  upon  which  the 
rest  of  the  world  has  depended.  There 
has  been  during  this  critical  time  such 
a  surplus  upon  which  the  rest  of  the 
world  might  draw;  but,  though  the 
world  has  needed  it,  though  there  are 
people  starving  for  lack  of  the  food 
which  American  farmers  have  produced, 
it  has  not  been  able  to  draw  upon  it  for 
lack  of  purchasing  power.  The  Agricul- 
tural Conference  made  it  clear  that  the 
farmers  of  the  United  States  generally 
recognize  that  their  predicament  is  a 
world  predicament,  and  that  it  is  the 
existence  of  this  surplus  of  food  prod- 
ucts, cotton,  and  other  things  that  come 
from  the  farm — a  surplus  the  world 
needs,  but  cannot  get — that  has  depre- 
ciated the  value  of  what  they  have  to 
sell. 

If  the  farmer  could  hold  this  surplus 
product  in  his  own  hands  until  the  de- 
mand for  it  became  effective,  and  if 
those  who  needed  this  surplus  product 
could  be  enabled  to  get  it  as  they  need 
it,  much  of  the  farmer's  difficulty  would 
disappear. 

For  tliis  reason,  the  farmer,  as  repre- 
sented at  the  Agricultural  Conference, 
looks  at  his  problem  as  primarily  a 
problem  of  credit. 

It  is  a  peculiar  kind  of  credit  that  the 
farmer  needs,  because  his  is  a  peculiar 
kind  of  business.  From  one  harvest  to 
another  it  is  a  year.  From  one  genera- 
tion of  live  stock  to  another  the  period 
varies  from  two  to  eight  years.  In  the 
growth  of  trees,  from  the  time  of  plant- 
ing to  the  time  of  harvesting — whether 
the  harvest  is  fruit  or  timber — the 
period  may  extend  to  twenty  or  thirty 
years.  It  is  therefore  plain  that  forms 
of  credit  which  are  applicable  to  the 
sale  of  goods  that  can  be  disposed  of  in 
thirty  or  sixty  or  ninety  days  do  not 
serve  the  farmer. 

It  is  not  the  farmer,  however,  who 
alone  needs  a  long  term  of  credit.  It 
is  the  people  in  other  lands  who  want 
to  buy  the  farmer's  products.  At  least 
that  seems  to  be  the  overwhelming  opin- 
ion of  the  farmers  of  this  country  if  the 
Agricultural  Conference  is  a  true  meas- 
ure of  that  opinion.  There  was  nothing 
parochial  about  the  view  of  these  farm- 
ers. They  were  thinking  not  only  of 
their  own  difficulties,  but  also  of  the  un- 
fed millions  of  Russia  and  the  appar- 
ently impoverished  millions  of  Germany 
and  other  countries  of  war-bled  Europe. 
The  curious  paradox  appeared  to  be  that 
If  the  United  States  is  to  continue  as  an 
independent,  self-sustaining  nation,  it 
must  concern  itself  with  the  economic 
conditions  in  other  nations. 

Having  diagnosed  their  own  difficulty, 
the  men  of  this  Conference  proceeded  to 
consider  remedies. 

I  doubt  whether  any  other  body  of 
men  with  a  common  economic  intereU 
other  than  agriculture  would  have  car- 
ried on  their  discussions  and  reached 
their  decisions  with  equal  sanity  and 
self-control.  There  was  no  evidence  that 
even  a  large  proportion  of  those  in  at- 
tendance   had    any    faith    in    panaceas. 


In  next  week's  issue  of 

The  Outlook 
SHERMAN   ROGERS 

(Industrial  CorrespondetU  qf  Tfie  (hulook) 

writes  of  one  of  the  most  im- 
ix>rtant  developments  of  the 
spirit  of  co-operation  between 
industry  and  agriculture. 

If  you  want  to  know  how  to 
help  your  town  or  city  to  grow, 
if  you  want  to  know  why  it 
cannot  grow  without  a  prosper- 
ous surrounding  territory,  read 
Mr.  Rogere's  article. 

It  should  be  in  the  hands 
and  thoughts  of  every  member 
of  every  Chamber  of  Commerce 
in  the  ooimtry. 


There  was  no  evidence  that  the  farmers 
of  the  country  believe  that  they  can  pull 
themselves  up  by  pulling  others  down. 
There  was  no  evidence  that  the  majority 
were  any  more  disposed  than  any  other 
body  of  Americans  to  look  to  the  Gov- 
ernment to  do  for  them  what  they  might 
do  for  themselves. 

In  the  discussions  four  subjects  pro- 
voked especially  vigorous  debate.  These 
four  subjects  were:  The  question  of 
price  guaranty;  the  relation  between  the 
farmer,  the  wage-earner,  and  ttie  rail- 
way; Henry  Ford's  proposal  to  develop 
the  water  power  of  Muscle  Shoals;  and 
the  St.  Lawrence  waterway  project. 

Very  briefly  and  inadequately,  the 
argument  for  the  establishment  by  the 
Government  of  a  minimum  price  for 
farm  staples  was  this:  During  the  war, 
when* the  demand  for  breadstuffs  was  so 
great  as  to  enable  the  farmer  to  charge 
a  very  high  price,  the  Government  put  a 
limit  upon  the  price  and  the  farmers 
cheerfully  acquiesced  and  went  to  work, 
enormously  increasing  their  production. 
Now  that  the  consequent  productiveness 
of  the  farms  has  brought  a  surplus  into 
existence,  it  is  only  fair  that  the  farmer 
should  have  a  guaranty  of  a  minimum 
price.  This  will  enable  him  to  get  for 
his  product  a  cash  return  which  will 
give  him  a  basis  for  the  credit  that  he 
needs.  He  cannot  continue  to  produce 
at  a  loss.  He  cannot  buy  his  tools,  or 
his  clothing,  or  his  other  equipment,  at 


prices  corresponding  to  the  price  of  hi.s 
product.  He  must  therefore  receive 
more  for  what  he  sells,  and  the  only 
way  he  can  get  more  is  to  have  that 
Governmental  assurance.  The  argument 
against  this  price  guaranty,  stated 
briefly  and  inadequately,  was  twofold: 
First,  a  minimum  price,  unless  it  is 
placed  so  low  as  to  be  of  practically  no 
use,  tends  to  become  a  maximum  price, 
and  therefore  works  to  the  disadvantage 
rather  than  to  the  advantage  of  the  pro- 
ducer. Second,  if  the  maximum  price  is 
established  as  a  temporary  measure  it 
only  postpones  the  evil  day,  for  the 
higher  price  will  stimulate  further  pro- 
duction, and  when  the  guaranty  expires 
that  surplus  will  remain  to  cause  an- 
other depression,  like  the  one  at  present. 
With  good  sense,  the  Conference  voted 
not  to  support  the  demand  for  a  mini- 
mum price,  but  appealed  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  Congress  to  take  such  action 
as  would  stabilize  prices  and  prevent 
the  disparity  between  the  price  that  the 
consumer  has  to  pay  for  what  he  eats 
and  wears  and  the  price  that  the  farmer 
receives  for  producing  it. 

The  debate  over  the  relation  between 
the  farmers,  the  wage-earners,  and  the 
railways  was  precipitated  by  a  resolu- 
tion submitted  by  one  of  the  committees 
to  the  Conference  advocating  the  repeal 
of  the  Adamson  Law  (establishing  the 
eight-hour  day  as  the  standard  for  rail- 
way labor)  and  the  provision  in  the 
Esch-Cummins  Law  guaranteeing,  as  is 
generally  understood,  a  return  on  rail- 
way investments.  Against  these  pro- 
visions Mr.  Gompers,  President  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor,  made  an 
impassioned  speech  which  left  upon  his 
hearers  the  impression  that  organized 
labor,  and  particularly  the  railway 
brotherhoods,  would  regard  the  passage 
of  the  resolution  as  the  farmers*  hostile 
challenge  to  the  wage-earners.  Among 
the  farmers  present  were  representa- 
tives of  the  Farmers'  Union,  which  has 
some  of  the  points  of  view  of  labor 
organizations.  These  supported  Mr. 
Gompers's  arguments.  Obviously  on  the 
ground  that  the  farmers  of  the  country 
had  no  desire  to  seek  their  own  proflt  at 
the  expense  of  any  other  group,  the  Con- 
ference rejected  the  proposal  and  re- 
ferred it  back  to  the  committee.  When, 
however,  another  committee  proposed 
for  adoption  a  resolution  which  stated 
"That  the  railroad  corporation  and  rail- 
road labor  should  share  in  the  deflation 
in  charges  now  affecting  all  industries," 
and  Mr.  Gompers  moved  to  strike  that 
expression  out,  the  Conference  made  it 
plain  that  it  was  a  conference  of  farmers 
and  not  a  labor  meeting,  and  that  it  did 
not  want  its  expressions  of  courtesy  and 
consideration  to  be  interpreted  as  ex- 
pressions of  subserviency.  With  a  una- 
nimity that  was  only  emphasized  by  Mr. 
Gompers's  sole  vote  in  its  favor,  it  re- 
jected Mr.  Gompers's  amendment. 

With  an  almost  childlike,  but  not  at 
all  a  childish,  faith  in  the  honesty  and 
public  spirit  of  Henry  Ford,  the  Confer- 
ence   voted    with    a   shout    in    favor    of 
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recommending  to  Congress  the  accept- 
ance of  Mr.  Ford's  offer  to  develop  the 
water  power  at  Muscle  Shoals,  on  the 
Tennessee  River  in  Alabama,  on  the 
understanding  that  it  would  be  used  to 
manufacture  a  stated  quantity  of  fixed 
nitrogen  for  fertilizer.  After  years  of 
effort  Congress  has  put  a  limit  upon  the 
period  for  which  a  lease  of  water  power 
on  navigable  streams  can  be  made. 
Congress  did  this  in  order  to  prevent 
the  establishment  of  monopolies  with  a 
life  much  beyond  a  generation.  And  yet 
this  group  of  farmers,  outspoken  against 
the  Packing  Trust  and  the  Fertilizer 
Trust  and  the  Implement  Trust,  was 
eager  to  create  for  Mr.  Ford  a  monopoly 
of  an  enormously  valuable  water  power 
for  a  hundred  years.  Is  there  any  other 
man  in  the  country,  on  his  own  behalf 
and  on  behalf  of  his  great-grandchil- 
dren as  well,  who  has  such  command 
over  the  faith  of  the  fanners?  In- 
quiries for  information  concerning  the 
specifications  in  the  contract  which  Mr. 
Ford  was  willing  to  sign  were  answered 
by  a  vote  which  silenced,  if  it  did  not 
satisfy,  all  doubt. 
Over  the  St.  Lawrence  waterway  proj- 


ect, which  its  sponsors  promise  will 
make  of  Chicago  and  Detroit  and  other 
ports  on  the  Great  Lakes  virtually  ocean 
ports,  where  ocean  steamships  may  load 
and  unload,  there  was  a  one-sided  argu- 
ment and  a  one-sided  vote.  This  was  well 
balanced,  for  the  vote  was  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  argument.  Representa- 
tive Ten  Eyck,  of  New  York,  set  forth 
the  rival  claims  of  the  barge  canal,  gar- 
nished with  pleas  for  the  development 
of  other  inland  waterways  within  the 
territory  of  the  United  States.  But, 
after  listening  to  his  arguments  with 
patience,  the  farmers  of  the  interior 
(and  they  were  the  only  farmers  who 
had  interest  in  either  project)  carried 
the  Conference  in  a  resolution  support- 
ing the  development  of  the  international 
water  highway. 

The  records  of  this  Conference,  to- 
gether with  the  report  of  the  Congres- 
sional Joint  Commission  of  Agricultural 
Inquiry,  which  will  be  published  in 
four  parts,  of  which  two  have  already 
appeared,  will  constitute  a  source  of 
information  for  students  of  American 
agriculture.  It  ought  to  have  a  wider 
circulation  through  the  press. 


No  repoil  of  this  Conference  could  be 
fair  without  a  reference  to  the  just, 
firm,  and  considerate  manner  in  which 
the  Hon.  Sydney  Anderson,  Representa- 
tive from  Minnesota  and  Chairman  of 
the  Joint  Commission,  presided  as  Chair- 
man of  the  Conference.  And  no  report 
of  it  would  be  fair  without  a  recognition 
of  the  self-effacing  but  eflicient  manner 
in  which  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
Mr.  Wallace,  organized  it.  He  frankly 
acknowledged  that  the  membership  was 
"hand-picked;"  but  he  explained  that 
the  members  were  selected  in  no  case 
with  a  view  to  their  opinion,  but  only 
with  a  view  to  their  representative  char- 
acter. T^e  selection  was  made  by  a 
non-partisan  group  in  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  after  consujtation  with 
representatives  of  various  groups  and 
interests  in  agriculture.  Every  State 
was  represented,  and  all  the  principal 
farmers'  organizations,  including  about 
a  dozen  organizations  of  men  engaged  in 
specialized  branches.  The  representa- 
tive character  of  the  gathering  was 
proved  by  the  list  of  delegates  and  by 
the  freedom  of  discussion  and  the  wide 
varieties  of  opinions  expressed. 


II-THE  CAMEL'S  NOSE  IN  THE  SIBERIAN  TENT 

THE  ARMAMENT  CONFERENCE 


UP  from  the  Tidal  Reservoir  ex- 
tends, the  open  space  occupied 
by  the  Washington  Monument 
Grounds,  by  the  President's  Park,  where 
the  State,  War,  and  Navy,  and  the  Treas- 
ury Buildings  flank  the  White  House, 
and  farther  north  by  Lafayette  Square. 
Immediately  eastward  of  this  open  space 
is  the  central  business  portion  of  Wash- 
ington. Immediately  westward  are  the 
monumental  structures  of  the  Corcoran 
Art  Gallery,  the  Red  Cross  headquarters, 
the  Memorial  Continental  Hall,  the  Pan- 
American  Building,  and  the  new  Navy 
Building.  To  go  from  east  to  west 
through  this  open  space  is  to  go  from 
a  busy,  active,  American  community 
with  its  shops  and  hotels  to  an  environ- 
ment of  almost  exotic  placidity.  It  is 
almost  equivalent  to  a  brief  trip  abroad. 
That  has  been  my  route  as  I  have 
gone  from  the  Agricultural  Conference 
in  the  gilded  ballroom  of  the  New  Wil- 
lard  Hotel  to  the  environs  of  the  Pan- 
American  Building^  where  the  Chinese 
and  Japanese  have  been  keeping  the 
rest  of  the  delegations  waiting  while 
they  have  bickered  over  the  terms  of  the 
sale  of  a  railway  that  was  built  in  China 
by  the  Germans  and  taken  over  by  the 
Japanese.  It  has  been  a  change  from 
the  healthy,  outspoken  common  sense  of 
an  American  debate  over  most  practical 
Questions  involving  billions  of  dollars 
and  affecting  immediately  the  lives  and 
fortunes  of  the  most  progressive  farm 
population  on  earth  to  the  evasive  in- 
trigue of  two  Oriental  Governments  con- 
cerning a  question  which  had  been  re- 
duced to  a  dispute  over  a  traffic  manager 
fqr  a  two-hundred-and-eighty-mile  rail- 
way for  a  term  of  five  years. 


During  this  debate  over  the  Tsingtao- 
Tsinanfu  Railway,  in  the  Chinese  Prov- 
ince of  Shantung,  the  sympathies  of 
most  American  observers  have  been 
with  the  Chinese;  but  they  have  been 
somewhat  cooled  by  the  chilly  thought 
that  if  the  Chinese  for  a  trivial  reason 
declined  to  take  advantage  of  the  enor- 
mous concessions  granted  by  the  Japa- 
nese they  would  endanger  the  whole 
result  of  the  Armament  Conference. 
Fortunately,  as  the  twelfth  week  of  the 
Armament  Conference  opens  the  pros- 
pect is  that  the  Shantung  question  is 
soon  to  be  settled  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  Chinese,  which  means  the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  only  Americans  who  are 
inclined  to  make  an  issue  of  Shantung. 

In  the  meantime  Siberia  has  appeared 
in  the  proceedings  of  the  Conference 
and  has  passed  from  the  category  of 
agenda  to  that  of  acta — from  things  to 
be  done  to  things  finished,  so  far  as  the 
Conference  is  concerned. 

More  space  than  I  have  at  my  com- 
mand at  this  time  would  be  required  to 
tell  adequately  the  reason  for  Siberia's 
appearance  on  the  list  of  agenda  of  the 
Conference.  It  is  enough  to  say  here 
that  America,  after  the  Russian  col- 
lapse in  the  war,  invited  Japan  to  Join 
her  in  sending  a  few  thousand  troops 
to  Siberia  to  protect  the  Allies'  stores 
of  munitions,  to  aid  the  Russians  in  pro- 
tecting life  and  property,  and  to  help 
the  Czechoslovaks  consolidate  their 
forces.  When  the  war  ended  and  the 
Czechoslovak  troops  had  departed,  the 
objects  of  the  Joint  American-Japanese 
expedition  were  accomplished.  In  ac- 
cord with  the  expressed  intention  of 
both  the  American  and  the  Japanese 


(Jovernments,  the  American  troops  were 
withdrawn  from  Siberia;  but  the  Japa- 
nese troops  were  actually  increased  so 
that  at  one  time,  'at  least,  they  num- 
bered ten  times  as  many  as  the  Ameri- 
can troops  at  any  time  in  Siberia.  The 
presence  of  these  Japanese  troops  has 
been  excused  by  the  Japanese  Govern- 
ment on  the  ground  that  they  were  re- 
tained there  to  keep  order  and  protect 
Japanese  subjects,  and  (so  far  as  the 
Japanese  troops  in  the  northern  part  of 
the  island  of  Sakhalin  are  concerned)  to 
secure  retribution  for  the  loss  of  Japa- 
nese lives.  These  excuses,  presented  to 
the  Conference  in  a  statement  by  Am- 
bassador Baron  Shidehara.  have  been 
obviously  unsatisfactory  to  the  Ameri- 
can Government. 

All  that  could  be  done  at  this  Confer- 
ence has  been  to  record  Japan's  excuses 
and  her  solemn  promise  of  withdrawal 
from  Siberia,  and  America's  plain  but 
diplomatic  expression  of  her  dissent 
from  Japan's  policy  and  even  an  Inti- 
mation that  Japan's  good  faith  is  in 
question,  and  to  leave  those  statements 
on  the  minutes  of  the  Conference  in 
such  fashion  as  to  make  it  clear  to  all 
the  world  that  Japan  cannot  continue  in 
her  Siberian  policy  without  incurring  the 
danger  of  moral  and  diplomatic  isolation. 

Very  little  doubt  remains  that  the 
work  of  the  Conference  will  soon  be 
finished.  The  agreements  as  to  naval 
armaments  and  as  to  the  measures  for 
dealinj  with  Far  Eastern  affairs  have 
virtually  been  completed  for  some  time 
and  are  waiting  only  for  occisions  on 
minor  points  in  order  to  find  their  final 
form. 

January  20,  WZZ, 
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AN  ICE-BOUND 

FLEET  OF 

AMERICAN    SHIPS 

ON  THE 

HUDSON  RIVER 

Here,  at  Jones's  Point, 
not  far  from  West  Point, 
are  scores  of  ships  con- 
structed by  the  United 
States  Shipping  Board 
for  war-time  service. 
Tliey  have  been  Idle  for 
many  months  in  this 
safe  haven,  and  arc 
probably  destined  to  con- 
tinue indeflnitely  in  *'cx>Id 
storage" 


Keystone 


AN  AIRPLANE 

VIEW  OF  THE 

FAMOUS 

MUSCLE   SHOALS 

REGION  NEAR 

FLORENCE, 

ALABAMA 

In  the  foreground  is  the 
Tennessee  River,  divided 
at  this  point  by  a  large 
island  with  dams  and 
spillways  on  both  sides 
and  showing  the  great 
Wilson  Dam  and  Muscle 
Shoals.  Farther  up  the 
river  are  the  Lesser 
Muscle  Shocds;  the  nar- 
row point  of  land  is  the 
site  of  another  proposed 
dam.  Just  out  of  view 
on  the  upper  right-hand 
comer  Is  the  United 
States  Nitrate  Plant.  This 
is  the  property  for  which 
Mr.  Ford  has  made  his 
much  deba    d  offer 


(C)   Akers  Airphoto  Corp. 
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SPORT    FOR    HARDY    FOLK 


.EQUESTRIAN 
PUSHBALL— 
A  GAME  FOR 
DEVE!X)FING 
NERVE  AND 

SKILL  ON 
HORSEBACK 

This  is  one  of  the  favor- 
ite amusements  at  the 
Pennsylvania  Military 
Academy.  at  Chester. 
Pennsylvania.  The  play- 
ers develop  speed,  nerve, 
and  perfect  horsemanship 
as  Ihey  force  their  horses 
to  back,  push,  shove — 
anything  to  advance  the 
huge  ball  in  the  direc- 
tion   of    the   enemy   goal 


r  ft  A  PtioUNI 


A  GREAT  LEAP 
ON  THE  SKIS 

AT  THE 

JUMPING-OFF 

PLACE  AT  CARY, 

ILLINOIS 

Twenty  thousand  pi'rsona 
are  said  to  have  been  in 
the  vast  crowd  that 
watched  the  ski  tourney 
at  which  the  National 
amateur  and  professional 
championships  were  de- 
cided. Snow  for  the  slide 
was   shipped    In    by    rail 
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COAL    8T0KING    AND    RE<LAIMli\G    BR1DUE#AND    TBU^'K    LINE    CONVEYOR    AT    SOUTH    CHKAOO 


THE  IMPENDING  COAL  CRISIS 


TO  obtain  a  clear-cut  understanding 
of  the  labor  difficulties  in  which 
the  coal  industry  is  involved  one 
should  bear  in  mind  three  prime  fac- 
tors: 

First,  that  hard  coal  and  soft  coal  are 
entirely  separate  and  distinct  commodi- 
ties. 

Second,  that  the  operators,  or  pro- 
ducers, on  the  one  hand,  and  the  mine 
workers,  on  the  other,  are  effectively 
organized  by  producing  areas  (called 
fields),  and  on  a  National  scale  as  well. 

Third,  that,  while  the  operators'  or- 
ganizations cover  the  entire  country,  the 
organization  of  the  mine  workers  covers 
fields  which  produce  only  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  soft-coal  tonnage,  and  does 
not  include  workers  in  big  and  impor- 
tant areas  of  West  Virginia,  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  elsewhere. 

Hard*  coal,  or  anthracite,  is  mined  in 
one  small  area  in  Pennsylvania.  Pro- 
ducing capacity  of  this  field  is  slightly 
in  excess  of  100,000,000  tons  a  year. 
About  150,000  workers,  almost  solidly 
organized  in  unions,  are  employed  in 
this  field.  Mining  costs,  roughly,  are 
about  three  times  the  mining  costs  in 
the  soft-coal  fields. 

Soft  coal  is  mined  in  more  than 
twenty  States  extending  from  Pennsyl- 
vania to  the  Pacific  coast.  About  4,000 
firms  are  engaged  in  the  business.  The 
producing  capacity  of  the  mines  is  in 
excess  of  800,000,000  tons  a  year,  fifty 
per  cent  more  than  the  greatest  amount 
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of  soft  coal  ever  consumed  by  American 
industries  in  any  year. 

Six  hundred  thousand  workers  are 
employed  in  the  soft-coal  fields.  About 
two-thirds  are  organized  in  unions.  In 
1919  these  workers  received  nearly 
$700,000,000  in  wages,  an  average  of 
slightly  less  than  $100  a  month  apiece. 
The  capital  invested  in  soft-coal  mines 
is  about  two  billion  dollars. 
'  Mining  soft  coal  is  largely  a  seasonal 
occupation.  In  the  fall  and  winter,  as  a 
rule,  the  mines  are  busy.  They  work 
full  time  or  part  time,  in  accordance 
with  demand  and  with  the  number  of 
railway  cars  placed  at  the  tipples  to 
carry  away  the  coal  as  it  is  mined. 
With  few  exceptions,  soft-coal  mines  do 
not  store  coal  as  it  is  mined.  It  is  more 
practical  and  cheaper  to  mine  the  coal 
as  it  is  needed  by  the  industries  con- 
suming it.  Also  much  of  the  soft  coal 
produced  throughout  the  country,  be- 
cause of  its  physical  characteristics, 
cannot  be  stored. 

In  the  spring  and  summer,  when  de- 
mand is  slack,  the  soft-coal  mines  run 
on  part  time.  Some  of  them  close  down 
altogether  for  weeks  or  months.  The 
miner  in  the  soft-coal  fields,  therefore, 
leads  a  rather  precarious  existence.  He 
cannot  possibly  expect  to  work  every 
week-day  of  the  year,  no  matter  how 
booming  the  times  are;  and,  in  addition 
to  this  handicap,  he  \%  dependent  for  his 
wages  upon  several  factors  over  which  he 
exercises  no  control  whatever.    Chief  of 


these  are  the  supply  of  railway  cars  and 
the  executive  or  selling  ability  of  the 
operator  by  whom  he  is  employed. 

During  the  busiest  year  of  which 
there  is  a  record  the  working  time  of 
the  soft-coal  mine  employee,  on  the  aver- 
age, throughout  the  country  was  less 
than  twenty  days  a  month.  Last  year 
it  was  much  lower  than  that. 

Hard-coal  operators  have  two  organi- 
zations covering  nearly  all  the  tonnage 
mined.  Soft-coal  operators  are  organ- 
ized Into  about  sixty  associations,  each 
of  these  associations  being  composed  of 
operators  in  a  producing  section  or  field. 
The  soft-coal  operators  also  are  organ- 
ized in  a  National  association,  which  in- 
cludes in  its  membership  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  tonnage  produced  through- 
out the  United  States.  The  miners, 
both  of  hard  coal  and  soft,  have  a  single 
organization  which  covers  both  produc- 
ing fields  (by  local  unions)  and  the 
country  as  a  whole  in  a  National  way. 

That  organization,  the  United  Mine 
Workers  of  America,  is  the  largest  labor 
union  in  the  United  States.  It  has  on 
its  membership  rolls  more  than  400,000 
names. 

For  some  time  past  it  has  been  cus- 
tomary for  officials  of  the  United  Mine 
Workers  to  meet  every  two  years  witti 
representatives  of  coal-producing  com- 
panies and  arrange  a  contract  covering 
wage  scales  and  conditions  of  labor. 
These  contracts  generally  run  for  two 
years,  beginningiApriJLl^^^^Al  these  meet- 
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^  ings,  called  Joint  conferences,  the  mi- 

I  ners'  officials  presented  their  proposals — 

popularly  called  demands — to  the  opera- 
tors' representatives  for  consideration. 
Negotiations  and,  after  a  few  days  or  a 
few  weeks,  a  contract  followed. 

This  has  been  the  practice  for  years. 
Because  of  the  widely  varying  condi- 
tions of  soft-coal  mining  (the  thickness 
of  the  seams  vary,  in  different  fields, 
from  less  than  three  feet  to  more  than 
thirty),  the  negotiations  were  not  con- 
ducted with  the  bituminous  industry  as 
a  whole,  but  with  representatives  of 
operators  whose  mines  were  in  western 
Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illi- 
nois.  That  great  bituminous  territory, 
solidly  unionized,  has  been  popularly 
denominated  the  Central  Competitive 
Field,  and  the  agreements  reached  at 
these  Joint  conferences  have  served  as 
standard  wage  agreements  upon  which 
all  other  labor  contracts  in  the  soft-coal 
fields  were  based. 

When  the  coal  industry  was  placed 
under  Federal  control  during  the  war, 
the  Fuel  Administrator,  Dr.  Garfield, 
found  that  the  wage  scale  which  had 
been  agreed  to  more  than  a  year  before 
needed  revising.  Other  industries  threat- 
ened by  tempting  offers  of  much  higher 
wages  to  draw  from  coal  the  flower  of 
its  workers.  And  coal  mining  is  a  basic 
industry.  Accordingly,  in  the  fall  of 
1917,  at  his  instance  and  with  his  sanc- 
tion, operators  and  miners  in  union 
fields  the  country  over  entered  into  a 
new  contract  which  increased  wages.  The 
new  agreement  was  to  last  (note  the  lan- 
guage) "for  the  duration  of  the  war." 

The  non-union  operators  followed  this 
lead  and  raised  the  wages  of  their  work- 
ers accordingly. 

Coal  production  made  new  records 
during  the  war,  but  from  the  day  of  the 
armistice  the  industry  began  to  flag. 
Demand  slumped  to  almost  nothing, 
stock  piles  were  more  than  ample,  idle- 
ness and  dissatisfaction  followed  in  the 
coal  fields.  Other  industries,  however, 
fiourished  and  ^  wages  elsewhere  con- 
tinued to  rise. 

Thereupon  ensued  a  series  of  events 
having  an  intimate  and  profound  rela- 
tion to  the  present  crisis. 

In  September,  1919,  ten  months  after 
the  armistice,  the  miners  in  National 
convention  voted  their  war-time  contract 
ended,  and  ratified  a  set  of  demands 
which  included  a  sixty  per  cent  increase 
in  wages,  a  six-hour  day  (instead  of 
eight,  as  theretofore),  and  a  five-day 
week.  In  Joint  conference  shortly  there- 
after the  demands  were  submitted  to 
operators  of  the  Central  Competitive 
Field.  The  operators  considered  them 
for  a  time,  and  finally  rejected  them. 
The  miners  struck. 

The  strike  began  November  1,  and 
lasted  six  weeks.  The  Government  by 
injunction  tied  up  the  funds  of  the 
union;  through  a  Federal  Grand  Jury  it 
procured  indictments  charging  con- 
spiracy against  the  union  leaders  and 
many  leading  soft -coal  operators;  and. 
as  an  intermediary,  it  brought  the  strike 


LINCOLN   AND   THE 
QUAKER    SERGEANT 

Every  Lincoln's  Birthday  brings 
out  new  Lincoln  material  worth 
having.  This  week  we  publish  on 
another  page  an  illuminating  com- 
ment on  the  Cooper  Union  address 
by  Major  George  Haven  Putnam. 
Next  week  The  Outlook  will  print 
a  remarkable  letter  discovered  and 
edited  by  Mr.  Leigh  M.  Hodges. 
In  it  a  Quaker  sergeant  tells  how  he 
saw  and  talked  with  Lincoln  in  tiie 
White  House  in  1863.  Lincoln  said 
to  Senator  Ben  Wade:  "Senator, 
we  have  had  the  head  of  the  Army 
here.  ....  Now  we  liave  here  the  tail 
of  the  Army,  so  let  us  get  from  him 
how  the  rank  and  file  feel  about 
matters.''   And  he  did ! 

Lord  Chamwood,  biographer   of 
Lincoln,  calls  this  previously  unpub* 
lished  letter  "  One  of  the  most  con. 
vincing   and    illuminating    reminis-    I 
cences  of  Lincoln  I  have  yet  seen."      I 

to  an  end  with  a  temporary  wage  in- 
crease of  about  fourteen  per  cent  and 
submission  of  the  entire  dispute  before  a 
Presidential  commission  for  arbitration. 

While  the  strike  was  in  progress  not 
a  ton  of  coal  was  brought  to  the  earth's 
surface  in  the  Central  Competitive  Field 
and  other  union  districts.  The  tie-up  was 
complete.  Only  pumpmen  and  enginemen 
necessary  to  prevent  the  flooding  of  the 
mines  remained  at  their  posts. 

In  non-union  fields  in  West  Virginia 
and  elsewhere  the  mines  worked  to 
capacity.  The  Government  stepped  in, 
fixed  prices,  and  took  control  through 
the  Railroad  Administration.  As  fast 
as   the   coal    was   mined   it   was   com- 
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mandeered.  The  commandeered  coal 
was  used  first  to  keep  the  railways  go- 
.  ing  (the  railways  use  for  their  locomo- 
tives about  thirty  per  cent  of  all  the 
soft  coal  mined  in  the  country  in  nor- 
mal times),  and  thereafter  to  supply 
certain  industries  in  order  of  priority 
determined  by  the  Government. 

Some  of  this  West  Virginia  coal  was 
shipped  west  a  thousand  miles  or  more. 
Railway  cars  were  sent  so  far  off  their 
home  rails  that  even  at  this  date  not  all 
of  them  have  been  returned.  The  trans- 
portation system  of  the  country  suffered 
during  that  six  weeks  the  most  severe 
dislocation  it  has  ever  known.  The 
Government  collected  a  surplus  million 
dollars  for  coal  whose  shippers  it  had 
not  found,  through  confusion  of  records, 
more  tlian  a  year  later. 

Nearly  forty  per  cent  of  the  Nation's 
soft-coal  needs  were  met  by  the  non- 
union fields.  Were  a  strike  to  be  de- 
clared to-morrow,  the  non-union  mines, 
given  adequate  transportation  facilities, 
probably  could  supply,  in  the  face  of 
lessened  requirements,  nearly  sixty  per 
cent  of  the  coal  necessary  to  keep  in- 
dustry going.  It  could  not  be  supplied 
economically,  for  freights  would  mount 
in  many  instances  to  three  times  the 
cost  of  the  coal  itself;  but  it  could  be 
supplied  at  a  price. 

At  the  time  of  the  strike  the  anthra- 
cite mines  continued  in  operation.  This 
year,  however,  the  anthracite  and 
bituminous  miners  have  joined  hands. 
Their  wage  agreements  expire  simul- 
taneously. 

As  soon  as  the  men  went  back  to  work 
the  union  leaders,  realizing  the  key  po- 
sition of  the  non-union  mines,  set  about 
unionizing  them.  More  than  a  million 
dollars  was  spent  in  West  Virginia 
alone,  the  chief  citadel  assaulted.    Open 
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and  prolonged  warfare  followed,  but  the 
mines  were  not  unionized. 

Under  the  pressure  of  economic  neces- 
sity, wages  were  reduced  in  the  non- 
union fields  in  1921.  Producing  costs 
thereby  dropped,  and  as  a  result  the 
non-union  mines  have  been  getting  the 
cream  of  the  business.  The  mine  work- 
er in  those  fields  had  more  working  time 
and  made  more  money  in  1921  than  his 
brother  in  union  territory.  Outlying 
fringes  of  the  non-union  fields — in  West 
Virginia,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Mary- 
land, and  Pennsylvania — hard  pressed 
by  the  competition,  sought  to  lower 
union  wages  in  their  fields,  and  in  some 
cases  succeeded. 

In  the  early  spring  of  1920  the  Presi- 
dential commission  made  its  award, 
further  increasing  wages.  Industrial 
peace  settled  over  the  coal  fields  and 
from  the  slough  of  despond  the  industry 
shot  to  the  heights  of  speculation. 

Lack  of  suflacient  railway  cars  and 
slowness  on  the  public's  part  to  buy 
caused  sectional  shortages,  and  a  big  ex- 
port demand  aggravated  them.  Coal 
prices  soared.  A  multi-millionaire  oper- 
ator told  me  in  the  summer  of  1920  that 
the  Mississippi  Bubble  was  dwarfed  by 


the  gambling  then  going  on  in  coal. 
Most  of  the  big  companies  deplored  it 
and  refused  to  accept  inordinate  profits, 
but  hundreds  of  other  companies  made 
the  financial  killing  of  their  existence. 

The  miners  seized  their  opportunity 
and  succeeded  that  summer  in  forc- 
ing wage-scale  amendments  providing 
higher  rates  of  pay  for  certain  classes  of 
workers.  Operators  sought  by  hand- 
some bonuses  over  and  above  a  generous 
wage  scale  to  win  away  one  another's 
men.  Coal  for  immediate  delivery  sold 
at  one  hundred  per  cent  profit  at  the 
mine  mouth,  and  that  profit  was  doubled 
in  many  instances  before  the  coal 
reached  the  consumer.  It  was  not 
strange  that  the  miner,  seeing  such 
profits,  should  seek  to  participate  in 
them. 

Finally  the  spree  ended,  as  sprees 
always  do,  and  the  industry  came  back 
to  consciousness — and  .,  a  headache. 
There  followed  a  year  of  .e;«treme  de- 
pression. It  is  estimated  that  200.000 
soft-coal  miners  were  out  of  work.  In 
the  New  River  field  of  West  Virginia, 
producing  soft  coal  unsurpassed  in 
quality,  the  miners  worked,  on  the  aver- 
age, only  eighty  days  during  the  entire 


year,  the  United  Mine  Workers  claim, 
and  average  earnings  fell  to  $500  a 
man.  Hundreds  of  them  worked,  ac- 
cording to  union  claims,  only  from  four- 
teen to  twenty-six  days  in  1921. 

In  Indiana,  according  to  union  figures, 
the  working  year  in  1921  was  148  days 
and  average  earnings  about  $760;  and 
in  southeastern  Kentucky  and  Tennessee 
only  one-third  of  the  mines  were  oper- 
ated at  all. 

Such  were  conditions  when  the  time 
came  last  fall  to  frame  a  new  wage  de- 
mand. The  miners  in  biennial  conven- 
tion named  a  committee  to  formulate 
the  demands.  So  far  as  the  soft-coal 
fields  are  concerned,  the  committee,  at 
this  writing,  has  not  reported.  Mean- 
time President  Lewis,  of  the  United 
Mine  Workers,  sought  a  joint  conference 
with  operators  of  the  Central  Competi- 
tive Field  under  that  clause  of  the  pres- 
ent contract  (the  result  of  the  Govern- 
ment's arbitration)  reading  as  follows: 

'•^Resolved,  That  an  inter-State  joint 
conference  be  held  prior  to  April  1. 
1922;  the  time  and  place  for  holding 
such  meeting  to  be  referred  to  a  com- 
mittee of  two  operators  and  two  mem- 
bers from  each  State  herein  represented, 
together  with  the  international  officials 
of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America." 

On  December  16  President  Lewis  is- 
sued a  call  for  a  preliminary  meeting. 
He  suggested  Pittsburgh  as  the  place 
and  January  6  as  the  date.  The  object 
of  the  preliminary  meeting  was  to  ar- 
range a  joint  conference.  Illinois  and 
Indiana  operators  accepted.  Operators 
of  southern  Ohio,  however,  declined, 
basing  their  action  on  the  ground  that 
inequalities  of  cost  of  production  as  be- 
tween that  field  and  competing  non- 
union fields,  due  to  lower  wages  in  the 
latter,  made  it  Inexpedient  to  negotiate 
"as  heretofore." 

"In  due  time,"  the  operators  wrote, 
"the  operators  of  southern  Ohio  will  pro- 
pose a  new  scale  for  their  employees 
which  will  not  include  the  check-off  and 
which  will  eliminate  the  inequalities 
placed  upon  this  district." 

Western  Pennsylvania  operators  also 
declined  to  meet  the  union  officials. 
"We  desire  to  say,"  the  operators  wrote, 
"that  we  see  nothing  beneficial  to  the 
public  or  the  coal  industry  in  a  meeting 
such  as  indicated  in  your  letter,  and  de- 
cline to  meet." 

Indiana  operators  then  suggested  that 
the  proposed  meeting,  lacking  Ohio  and 
Pennsylvania  representation,  would  be 
futile.  Illinois  operators  insisted  that  it 
l)e  held.    It  was  not  held,  however. 

With  some  slight  changes,  that  is 
where  the  situation  stands  as  this  is 
written,  late  in  January.  Much  has  been 
said  both  by  miners  and  operators  about 
the  merits  of  the  case.  There  has  been 
talk  of  reducing  wages  and  talk  of  dc^ 
manding  an  increase.  Each  side  has 
stated  its  attitude  and  its  justification. 
But  there  has  been  no  preliminary  meet- 
ing to  formulate  the  new  wage  scale  and 
avert  a  strike.  Such  a  meeting  to-day 
appears  unlikely.  Meantime  the  days  to 
April  1  are  short«iin| 
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A  GREAT   LOVE 


BY    DOROTHY   CANFIELD     ^ 

THE  SECOND  OF  A  SERIES  OF  FIVE  EXCURSIONS 
ALONG  THE  BYWAYS  OF  HUMAN  NATURE 


WHEN  my  pretty  little  cousin  and 
goddaughter,  Flossie,  fell  in 
love  with  Peter  Carr,  we  all 
felt  rather  apprehensive  about  her  fu- 
ture. But  Flossie  faced  the  facts  with 
an  honest,  even  a  rather  grim,  resolu- 
tion which  surprised  us.  She  said,  with 
only  a  little  tremor  in  her  voice,  that 
she  never  expected  entirely  to  occupy 
the  place  in  Peter's  heart  which  Eleanor 
Arling  had  taken  forever,  but  that  she 
loved  him  so  much  she  was  willing  to 
take  whatever  he  could  give  her.  It 
wasn't  his  fault,  she  said,  with  the 
quaintest  chivalric  defiance  of  us,  if ' 
poor  Peter  hadn't  more  to  give.  She 
thought  "a  great  love  like  that  was  a 
noble  thing  in  any  one's  life,  even  if  it 
did  make  them  perfectly  miserable."  "If 
Miss  Arling  felt  that  happiness  must  be 
sacrificed  for  her  art,  why  that  was  a 
great,  exalted  attitude  to  take,  and 
Peter's  sorrow  was  sacred  in  her  eyes," 
and  so  on  and  so  forth. 

So  t4iey  were  married,  with  the  under- 
standing that  Peter  could  still  go  on 
worshiping  the  very  sound  of  Eleanor 
Arling's  name  and  turning  white  when 
he  came  across  a  mention  of  her  or  of 
her  pictures  in  the  cabled  news  of  the 
art  world  in  Paris.  Flossie  was,  as  my 
brother  said,  a  good  sport  if  there  ever 
was  one,  and  she  stuck  gamely  to  her 
bargain.  She  had  transferred  the  big 
silver-framed  photograph  of  Miss  Arling 
from  Peter's  bachelor  quarters  to  the 
wall  of  the  new  living-room  and  she 
dusted  it  as  conscientiously  as  she  did 
the  Botticelli  "Spring"  which  I  gave  her 
for  a  wedding  present.  It  was  not  easy 
for  her.  I  have  seen  her  flush  deeply 
and  set  her  lips  hard  as  Peter  looked  up 
at  the  great  brooding  dark  eyes  shad- 
owed by  the  casque  of  heavy  black 
braids.  Flossie  is  one  of  the  small, 
quick,  humming-bird  women,  with  noth- 
ing to  set  against  Miss  Arling's  massive 
classic  beauty,  and  by  her  expressions 
at  such  moments  I  know  that  she  felt 
this  bitterly.  But  she  never  let  Peter 
see  how  she  felt.  She  had  taken  him, 
the  darkness  of  his  unrequited  passion 
heavy  on  him,  and  if  she  ever  regretted 
it  she  gave  no  sign. 

She  flashed  about  the  house,  keeping 
It  In  perfect  order,  feeding  Peter  with 
most  delicious  meals,  and  after  the 
twins  came  caring  for  them  with  no 
strain  or  nervous  tension,  with  only  a 
bright,  thankful,  steady  enjoyment  of 
them  that  was  warm  on  your  heart  like 
sunshine.  Peter  enjoyed  his  pretty 
home  and  devoted  wife  and  lively  babies 
and  excellent  food.  He  began  to  lay  on 
flesh  and  to  lose  the  haggard  leanness 
which.  Just  after  Miss  Arling  had  gone 
away,  had  made  people  turn  and  look 
after  him  in  the  street.  Architecture  is, 
even  when  you  are  busy  and  successful 
as  Peter  is,  a  rather  sedentary  occupa- 


tion, offering  no  resistance  to  such  cook- 
ing as  Flossie  turned  out.  Peter's  skin 
began  to  grow  rosy  and  sleek,  his  hair 
from  being  rough  and  bristling  began  to 
look  smooth  and  glossy.  It  was  quite 
beautiful  hair  as  long  as  it  lasted,  but 
as  the  years  went  on  and  the  twinis  be- 
gan to  be  big  children  it,  unlike  the  rest 
of  Peter,  began  to  look  thinner.  Peter 
with  a  bald  spot  was  queer  enough,  but 
before  he  was  thlrty-flve  it  was  not  a 
spot,  but  all  the  top  of  his  head.  We 
thought  it  very  becoming  to  him,  as  it 
gave  him  a  beneficent,  thoughtful, 
kindly  look,  like  a  philosopher.  And  his 
added  weight  was  also  distinctly  an  im- 
provement to  his  looks. 

Flossie  had  not  changed  an  atom. 
Those  tiny,  slight  women  occasionally 
remain  stationary  in  looks,  as  though 
they  were  In  cold  storage.  She  contin- 
ued to  worship  Peter,  and  as  he  had 
made  a  good  husband  we  were  not  sur- 
prised, although  of  course  you  never  can 
understand  what  an  excessively  devoted 
wife  sees  in  her  husband  year  after 
year.  Flossie  never  mitigated  in  the 
least  the  extremity  of  her  attention  to 
Peter's  needs.  When  he  was  called 
away  on  a  business  trip,  she  always  saw 
that  his  satchel  was  packed  with  Just 
what  he  would  need;  and  she  would 
have  risen  from  her  grave  to  arrange  his 
coffee  in  the  morning  exactly  to  his  taste. 

The  rest  of  us  had  forgotten  all  about 
Miss  Arling's  connection  with  Peter,  and 
had  grown  so  used  to  the  photograph  of 
the  big  handsome  woman  that  we  did 
not  see  it  any  more.  Then  one  morning 
when  I  came  downstairs  I  found  Flossie 
waiting  for  me,  very  pale,  with  dark  cir- 
cles under  her  eyes.  She  was  holding 
a  newspaper  in  her  clenched  hand — the 
New  York  newspaper  they  took  on  ac- 
count of  its  full  gossipy  "World  of  Art" 
column.  Flossie  opened  it  to  that  col- 
umn now,  and  read  in  a  dry  voice: 
"'American  art  lovers  are  promised  a 
treat  in  the  visit  of  the  famous  Eleanor 
Arling.  who  arrives  on  the  Mauretania. 
Miss  Arling  plans  an  extensive  trip  in 
her  native  country,  from  which  she  has 
been  absent  for  many  years.  'She  will 
visit  New  York,  Pittsburgh,  Chicago, 
Denver,  and-  San  Francisco.  Her  keen 
artistic  perception  and  memory  is 
shown  by  her  intention  of  breaking  her 
trip  for  a  few  days  at — '"  Flossie's 
voice  broke.  "She's  coming  here,**  she 
gasped,  then,  collecting  herself,  she  con- 
tinued reading:  "  'Miss  Arling  told  our 
interviewer  that  she  once  passed  some 
weeks  there  and  remembers  with  pleas- 
ure a  composition  of  cliff,  water,  and 
pine  trees.  She  wishes  to  see  it  again.' 
Cliff,  water,  and  pine  trees,"  repeated 
Flossie.  Her  eyes  were  blazing.  "Of 
course  we  know  it  is  nothing  in  the  way 
of  a  landscape  she  is  coming  back  to  see 
here!"    I  saw  that  her  little  fists  were 


clenched.  "I  won't  stand  it."  she  cried, 
"I  won't  stand  it!"  But  she  looked  hor- 
ribly frightened,  all  the  same. 

"What  can  you  do?"  I  asked,  sympa- 
thizing painfully  with  the  poor  little 
thing. 

"I  shall  go  to  see  her  the  minute  she 
reaches  town." 

"What  can  you  do?"  I  asked  again. 

"I  don't  know.  I  don't  know.  What- 
ever I  have  to  do  to  make  her  go  away 
and  not  take  Peter,"  she  said,  wildly, 
and  went  away. 

Ten  days  after  this  she  darted  in,  her 
face  pinched,  and  told  me  that  the  time 
was  now,  and  tliat  she  wanted  me  to  be 
with  her.  "I  must  have  somebody 
there,"  she  said  piteously. 

I  was  thoroughly  alarmed,  protested, 
but  found  myself  in  Flossie's  high- 
powered  car,  driving  at  a  dangerous 
rate  of  speed  towards  Miss  Arling's 
hotel. 

We  were  shown  into  the  sitting-room 
of  her  suite,  and  sat  down,  both  breath- 
ing hard.  I  am  very  fond  of  Flossie, 
and  I  was  very  sorry  for  her,  but  I  cer- 
tainly wished  her  at  the  other  end  of 
the  world  Just  then. 

Presently  the  door  opened,  and  a 
stout  middle-aged  woman  came  in,  her 
gray  hair  bobbed  and  hanging  in  strings 
around  a  very  red,  glistening  face.  It 
was  terribly  hot.  and  she  had,  I  sup- 
pose. Just  come  in  from  the  long  motor 
trip  there.  She  had  a  lighted  cigarette 
in  one  hand.  Her  cushiony,  shapeless 
feet  were  thrust  into  a  pair  of  Japanese 
sandals.  She  distinctly  waddled  as  she 
walked.  We  supposed  that  she  was 
Misa  Arling's  companion,  and  I  said, 
because  Flossie  was  too  agitated  to 
speak,  "We  wished  to  speak  to  Miss 
Arling,  please." 

"I  am  Miss  Arling,"  she  said,  casu- 
ally.   "Won't  you  sit  down?" 

I  don't  know  what  I  did,  but  I  heard 
Flossie  give  a  hysteric  little  squeak  like 
a  terrified  rabbit.  So  I  hurried  on,  say- 
ing the  first  things  that  came  into  my 
mind,  desperately:  "We  heard  you  were 
coming — in  the  newspapers.  We  are  old 
residents  here — a  cliff,  water,  and  pine 
trees — I  know  the  view — we  thought 
perhaps  we  might  show  you  where — " 

She  was  surprised  a  little  at  my  in- 
coherence and  Flossie's  strange  face,  but 
evidently  she  was  a  much-experienced 
woman  of  the  world  whom  nothing 
could  surprise  very  much.  "Oh,  that's 
very  kind,"  she  said,  civilly,  tossing  her 
cigarette  butt  away  and  folding  her 
large,  strong,  fat  hands  on  her  ample 
knees,  "but  I  went  that  way  on  the  road 
coming  in.  I  remembered  it  perfectly. 
I  used  it  as  the  background  in  a  por- 
trait some  years  ago." 

She  saw  no  reason  for  expanding  on 
the  topic  and  now  stopped  speaking.  I 
could  think  of  nothing  more  Jto  say. 
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There  was  a  profound  silence.  Then 
our  hostess,  evidently  taking  us  for 
tongue-tied  country  people,  went  on 
making  conversation  with  a  vague, 
fluent,  somewhat  absent-minded  kind- 
ness. "It's  very  pleasant  to  be  here 
again.  I  stayed  here  once  a  few  weeks, 
many  years  ago,  when  I  was  young. 
We  had  quite  a  jolly  time.  I  remember 
then  there  was  a  boy  here — ^perhaps  a 
young  man — a  slim,  dark,  tall  fellow, 
with  the  most  perfect  early  Renaissance 
head  imaginable,  quite  like  the  'Jeune 
Homme  Inconnu.'  I've  been  trying  all 
day  to  remember  his  name.  Paul?  No. 
Walter?  It  had  two  syllables,  it  seems 
to  me.  Well,  at  any  rate,  he  had  two 
great  beauties— the  pale,  flat  white  of 
his  skin  and  his  great  shaggy  mass  of 
dark  hair.  I've  often  'used  his  hair  in 
drawings  since.  But  I  don't  suppose  he 
looks  like  that  now."  Flossie  spoke. 
She  spoke  with  the  effect  of  a  revolver 
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discharging  a  bullet.  "Oh,  yes,  he  does! 
He  looks  exactly  like  that  still,  only 
more  mature,  more  interesting,"  she 
said  in  an  angry,  deflant  tone. 

"Ah,  indeed,"  said  the  painter,  with 
an  accent  of  polite  acquiescence.  She 
sighed  now,  and  looked  at  the  clock.  I 
rose,  and  said,  since  we  could  not  be  of 
use  to  her,  we  would  leave  her  to  rest. 

She  accompanied  us  to  the  door  pleas- 
antly enough,  with  the  professional,  im- 
personal courtesy  of  a  celebrity. 

Outside  Flossie  sprang  to  her  car, 
leaving  me  stranded  on  the  sidewalk. 
She  looked  furiously  angry.  "I  must 
get  Peter  away!"  she  said  between  her 
teeth. 

"But  not  now,  surely!"  I  cried. 

"Now  more  than  ever,"  she  flung  back 
at  me  as  she  whirled  the  car  around. 

Then,  as  I  stood  open-mouthed,  ut- 
terly at  a  loss,  she  drove  the  car  close 
to   the  curb  and,  leaning  to  my  ear. 


whispered  fiercely,  "You  don't  suppose 
I'll  let  her  see  how  he  looks  now!** 

Miss  Arling  was  gone  before  they  re- 
turned from  the  two-day  fishing  trip  on 
which  they  started  that  night.  I  doubt 
if  Peter  ever  heard  that  she  had  been  in 
town. 

The  morning  after  their  return,  as 
soon  as  Peter  had  gone  downtown,  Flos- 
sie tore  down  the  big  photograph  from 
the  wall  and  flung  it  into  the  garbage- 
can. 

I  noticed  its  absence,  some  days  later, 
when  I  went  over  to  see  them,  and 
asked,  with  a  little  apprehension,  "What 
did  Peter  say  when  he  found  it  gone?" 

The  strangest  expression  came  into 
her  face.  She  said  in  a  low  tone,  "He 
has  never  even  missed  it,"  and  then  she 
began  to  cry.  As  I  looked  at  her  I  saw 
that  she  had  suddenly  begun  to  show 
her  age. 


THE  SPEECH  THAT  WON  THE  EAST  FOR  LINCOLN 


BY  GEORGE  HAVEN  PUTNAM 


THE  address  delivered  by  Lincoln 
at  Cooper  Union  on  February  27, 
1860,  in  response  to  the  invitation 
of  certain  representative  New  Yorkers, 
was,  as  well  in  its  character  as  in  its 
results,  the  mosi  important  of  all  of 
Lincoln's  utterances.  Bearing  in  mind 
the  weighty  matters  considered  and  the 
fact  that  it  was  through  this  address 
that  Lincoln  became  President,  it  may 
not  be  an  exaggeration  to  refer  to  it  as 
the  most  important  political  address 
given  in  the  history  of  the  country. 

The  way  in  which  this  address  came 
to  be  made  is  probably  not  well  under- 
stood by  the  citizens  of  the  present  gen- 
eration. The  Republican  party,  the  or- 
ganization of  which  dates  back  to  a 
meeting  in  Michigan  in  1854,  had  at  the 
time  of  the  nomination  of  Lincoln  made 
one  Presidential  campaign.  It  had  not 
succeeded  in  electing  Fremont  (and  it 
is  probable  that  the  failure  of  Fremont, 
who  did  not  possess  the  qualifications 
required  for  leadership,  was  in  the  end 
of  service  to  the  Republic,  but  the  cam- 
paign gave  evidence  that  the  fight  that 
the  new  party  was  making  against  the 
extension  of  slavery  and  for  the  purpose 
of  making  sure  that  slavery  should  not 
be  permitted  to  become  a  National  insti- 
tution, had  won  the  sympathy  and  the 
support  of  the  great  mass  of  the  voters 
of  the  North  and  of  a  substantial  pro- 
portion also  of  the  citizens  of  the  border 
States. 

The  man  who  had  been  most  gen- 
erally accepted  as  the  leader  of  the 
new  party  was  William  H.  Seward,  of 
New  York.  Seward's  scholarly  training 
and  political  experience  entitled  him  to 
be  classed  as  a  statesman.  He  had  made 
clear  a  courageous  expression  of  the 
principles  on  which  the  Republican 
party  was  to  make  its  fight.  While  his 
chief  support  naturally  lay  in  the  East- 


ern States,  he  had  secured  a  National 
reputation.  There  could  be  no  question 
on  the  part  of  the  Republican  managers 
in  New  York  that  the  delegation  sent  by 
the  State  to  the  National  Convention  to 
be  held  in  Chicago  in  June  was  to  be 
instructed  for  Seward. 

Mr.  Bryant,  whose  reputation  as  a  poet 
may  have  caused  the  present  generation 
to  overlook  the  fact  that  he  was  also  a 
great  editor  and  a  patriotic  and  unselfish 
leader  of  public  opinion,  brought  to- 
gether early  in  February,  1860,  in  his 
office  a  group  of  citizens,  of  whom  my 
father  was  one.  Bryant  was  anxious  in 
regard  to  the  action  of  the  coming  Con- 
vention. He  emphasized  the  fact  that  it 
was  essential  to  secure  as  a  leader  in  the 
campaign  and  to  carry  out  the  grave  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  Presidency  a  man 
who  should  not  only  possess  the  neces- 
sary individual  qualifications,  but  who 
would  be  in  a  position  to  secure  accept- 
ance as  a  candidate  and  support  as  a 
President  of  all  groups  of  loyal  citizens 
throughout  the  country.  Bryant  was 
troubled  lest  the  delegates  from  the 
Western  States  might  not  be  prepared  to 
accept  an  Eastern  candidate.  There 
was.  as  Tie  pointed  out,  the  risk,  if  the 
nomination  did  not  come  to  Seward,  that 
it  might,  as  a  result  of  some  ill-consid- 
ered phase  of  opinion  or  rush  of  sugges- 
tions, select  some  candidate  who  would 
not  meet  the  very  exceptional  require- 
ments. It  was  Bryant's  recommendation 
that  the  New  York  delegation  should 
receive  instructions  not  only  for  a  first 
but  for  a  second  choice.  It  was  his  fur- 
ther opinion  that  if  Seward  could  not  be 
nominated  it  would  be  necessary  to  ac- 
cept some  candidate  from  the  West,  and 
he  suggested  that  this  young  lawyer  in 
Illinois,  who  had  in  his  debates  with 
Douglas  shown  an  exceptional  grasp  of 
the  grave  issues  pending  and  a  power 


to  influence  public  opinion,  might  very 
possibly  prove  to  be  the  best  man  for 
the  purpose  if  Seward  could  not  be  se- 
cured. Bryant  reminded  his  friends  that 
he  had  printed  in  the  "Evening  Post" 
a  full  report  of  the  Lincoln-Douglas 
Debates,  and  he  said  that  these  debates 
had  given  him  a  very  high  opinion  of 
the  clear-sightedness,  patriotism,  and 
effective  force  of  the  young  lawyer.  He 
suggested  that  they  had  better  send  an 
invitation  to  Lincoln  to  give  an  address 
in  New  York  in  order  that  they  might 
secure  a  personal  impression  of  the  man 
and  of  his  methods.  The  men  whom 
Bryant  called  together  were  fully  In 
accord  with  him,  first,  as  to  the  desira- 
bility of  nominating  Seward  if  possible 
and.  second,  as  to  the  importance  of 
instructing  the  delegation  for  a  second 
choice.  They  were  quite  prepared  to 
meet  Mr.  Bryant's  suggestion  that  the 
invitation  should  be  accompanied  by  a 
check  for  expenses.  "Young  lawyers  in 
Illinois  were  not  likely."  suggested  a 
lawyer  who  was  present,  "to  have  sur- 
plus funds  available." 

Years  after  the  war,  I  heard  from 
Robert  Lincoln  that  his  father  had  in 
January  been  planning  to  make  a  trip 
Eastward  to  see  the  boy.  who  was  then 
at  Phillips  Exeter  Academy.  His  father 
wrote  to  Robert  that  he  had  just  won 
a  case  and  that  as  soon  as  his  client  B. 
made  payment  he  would  arrange  for  the 
trip.  A  week  or  more  later  Lincoln 
wrote  again  to  the  boy.  expressing  his 
disappointment  that  the  trip  would 
have  to  be  postponed. 

"B.  cannot  pay  me  for  some  time," 
said  Lincoln,  "and  I  have  at  this  time 
no  other  money." 

A  week  later  Lincoln  wrote  again  to 
his  son.  reporting  that  he  was  coming, 
after  all.  "Some  men  in  New  York,"  he 
said,  "have  asked  me  to  come  to  speak 
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ABRAHAM   LINCOLN   ON  THE   DAY   OP   HIS   FAMOUS   SPEECH   AT   COOPER 
INSTITUTE.  NEW  YORK  CITY 

This  photograph  was  made  by  M.  B.  Brady,  in  New  York,  February  27,  ISfiO.  This  and  two  others 
were  the  flrAt  portraits  of  Mr.  Lincoln  by  Brady,  and  are  known  as  the  Cooper  Institute  portraits, 
having  been  taken  on  the  day  he  delivered  his  famous  speech  In  Cooper  Institute  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Young  Men's  Central  Republican  Union  of  New  York  City.  *'While  in  New  York  he  [Lin- 
coln]," says  Miss  Tarbcll's  "Life  of  Abraham  Lincoln,"  "was  taken  by  the  committee  of  entertain- 
ment to  Bradsr's  gallery,  and  sat  for  the  portrait  reproduced  above.  It  was  a  frequeht  rei 
with  Lincoln  that  this  portrait  and  the  Cooper  Institute  speech  made  him  President" 
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rOOPRR  INSTITITTE  AS  IT  WAS  AT  THE  TIME    OF  THE  DELIVERY  OF  PRESIDEXT  LINCOLN'S  FAMOUS  ADDRESS 

From  an  architect's  drawing  of  the  period.  The  building  has  been  considerably  changed  since 
the  time  when  this  drawing  was  made,  two  additional  stories  having  been  added;  the  audi- 
torium, however,  remiilns  in  the  basement,  as  It  was  when  Lincoln  delivered  his  address.  The 
building  was  erected  by  Peter  Cooper,  in  IS.'VS,  &a  "an  Institute  for  the  free  Instruction  in 
wneful  and  practical  science   an<i   art" 


to  them  and  have  sent  me  money  for 
the  trip.  I  can  manage  the  rest  of  the 
way." 

My  father  was  one  of  the  vice- 
presidents  of  the  meeting,  and  he  ar- 
ranged to  secure  a  seat  for  me  on  the 
platform.  Lincoln  had  never  been  in 
the  East,  and  his  personality  was  un- 
familiar to  an  Eastern  audience.  It 
was  understood  that  the  lawyer  from 
Illinois  was  going  to  talk  in  New  York 
about  the  fight  against  slavery.  It  was 
probable  that  a  large  part  of  the  audi- 
ence expected  something  "wild  and 
woolly."  The  more  optimistic  of  the  hear- 
ers were  hoping,  however,  that  perhaps 
a  new  Henry  Clay  had  arisen  and  were 
looking  for  utterances  of  the  ornate  and 
grandiloquent  kind  such  as  they  had 
heard  frequently  from  CJay  and  from 
other  statesmen  of  the  South. 

The  first  impression  of  the  man  from 
tire  West  did  nothing  to  contradict  the 
expectation  of  something  weird,  rough, 
and  uncultivated.  The  long,  ungainly 
figure,  upon  which  hung  clothes  that, 
while  new  for  the  trip,  were  evidently 
the  work  of  an  unskillful  tailor;  the 
large  feet;  the  clumsy  hands,  of  which, 
at  the  outset  at  least,  the  orator  seemed 
to  be  unduly  conscious;  the  long,  gaunt 
head  capped  by  a  shock  of  hair  that 
seemed  not  to  have  been  thoroughly 
brushed  out,  made  a  picture  which  did 
not  fit  in  with  New  York's  conception 
of  a  finished  statesman.  The  first  utter- 
ance of  the  voice  was  not  pleasant  to 
the  ear,  the  tone  being  harsh  and  the 
key  too  high.  As  the  speech  progressed, 
however,  the  speaker  seemed  to  get  into 


control  of  himself.    He  caught  the  tone 
of  the  hall  (he  had  never  before  spoken 
in  a  large  hall),  the  voice  gained  a  nat- 
ural   and    impressive    modulation,    tti^' 
gestures  were  dignified  and  appropriate, . 
and  the  hearers  came  under, the  inflp-*' 
ence  of  the  earnest  look  from  the  deeply 
set  eyes  and  of  the  absolute  integrity  of 
purpose   and    of   devotion    to    principle 
which  were  behind  the  thought  and  the 
words  of  the  speaker. 

It  was  evident  that  the  man  from  the 
West  understood  thoroughly  the  Consti- 
tutional history  of  the  country;  he  had 
mastered  the  issues  that  had  grown  up 
about  the  slavery  question;  he  knew 
thoroughly,  and  was  prepared  to  respect, 
the  rights  of  his  political  opponents;  he 
knew  with  equal  thoroughness  the  rights 
of  the  men  whose  views  he  was  helping 
to  shape,  and  he  insisted  that  there 
should  be  no  wavering  or  weakening  in 
regard  to  the  enforcement  of  those 
rights.  He  made  it  clear  that  the  contin- 
ued existence  of  the  Nation  depended 
upon  having  these  issues  equitably  ad- 
justed, and  he  held  that  the  equitable 
adjustment  meant  the  restriction  of 
slavery  within  its  present  boundaries. 
He  maintained  that  such  restrictions 
were  just  and  necessary  for  the  sake  of 
fairness  to  the  blacks  as  well  as  for  the 
final  welfare  of  the  whites.  He  insisted 
that  the  voters  in  the  present  States  in 
the  Union  had  upon  them  the  largest 
possible  measure  of  responsibility  in  so 
controlling  the  great  domain  of  the 
Republic  that  the  States  of  the  future, 
the  States  in  which  their  children  and 
their  grandchildren  were  to  grow  up  as 


citizens,  must  be  preserved  in  full  lib- 
erty, must  be  protected  against  any  in- 
vasion of  an  institution  which  repre- 
sented barbarity.  He  maintained  that 
s\ch  a  coKrention  could  interfere  in  no 
ffSiy  ,with  the  due  recognition  of  the 
legitimate  property  rights  of  the  pres- 
ent owners  of  slaves.  He  pointed  out 
to  the  New  Englander  of  the  anti- 
slavery  group  that  the  restriction  of 
slavery  meant  its  early  extermination. 
He  insisted  that  war  for  the  purpose 
of  exterminating  slavery  from  existing 
slave  territory  could  not  be  justified. 
He  was  prepared,  however,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  defending  against  slavery  the 
National  territory  that  was  still  free, 
to  take  the  risk  of  the  war  which  the 
^outh  threatened  because  he  believed 
that  only  through  such  action  could  the 
existence  of  the  Nation  be  maintained; 
and  he  believed,  further,  that  the  main- 
tenance of  the  great  Republic  was  es- 
sential, not  only  for  the  interests  of  its 
own  citizens,  but  for  the  interests  of 
free  government  throughout  the  world. 
Lincoln  spoke  with  full  sympathy  of  the 
diflflculties  and  problems  resting  upon 
the  South,  and  he  insisted  that  the  mat- 
ters at  issue  could  be  adjusted  only  with 
a  fair  recognition  of  these  difficulties. 
Aggression  from  either  side  of  Mason 
and  Dixon's  Line  must  be  withstood. 

I  was  but  a  boy  when  I  first  looked 
upon  the  gaunt  figure  of  the  man  who 
was  to  become  the  people's  leader  and 
listened  to  his  calm  but  forcible  argu- 
ments in  behalf  of  the  principles  of  the 
Republican  party.  I  have  read  the  ad- 
dress more  than  onee^since^  aji^  U,  is  of 
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course  impossible  to  separate  my  first 
impressions  from  my  later  direct  knowl- 
edge. I  do  rememi>er  that  I  was  at  once 
impressed  with  the  feeling  that  here  was 
a  political  leader  whose  methods  dif- 
fered from  those  of  any  politician  to 
whom  I  had  listened.  Lincoln's  conten- 
tions were  based,  not  upon  invective  or 
abuse  of  "the  other  fellow,"  but  purely 
on  considerations  of  justice,  on  the 
everlasting  principle  that  what  is  just, 
and  only  what  is  just,  represents  the 
largest  and  highest  interests  of  the 
Nation  as  a  whole. 

This  speech  decided  the  selection  of  the 
National  leader,  not  only  for  the  politi- 
cal campaign,  but  through  the  coming 
struggle.  If  it  had  not  been  for  the  im- 
pression made  upon  New  York  and  the 
East  generally  by  Lincoln's  speech  and 
by  the  man  himself,  the  vote  of  New 
York  could  not  have  been  secured  in  the 
Convention  for  his  nomination. 

Robert  Lincoln,  writing  to  me  in 
July,  1908.  says:    "After  the  address  in 
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February,  father. came  to  me  at  Exe- 
ter. The  news  of  his  speech  had  pre- 
ceded him,  and  he  was  obliged  to  speak 
eleven  times  before  leaving  New  Eng- 
land." It  was  because  he  had  made 
a  personal  impression  upon  the  voters, 
not  only  of  New  York,  but  of  Massa- 
chusetts. Rhode  Island,  and  Connecti- 
cut, that  when  the  New  York  delegates 
in  the  Convention  found  that  there  was 
no  prospect  of  securing  the  nomination 
of  Seward,  and,  in  accordance  with  the 
instructions  of  Bryant's  committee,  gave 
their  vote  to  the  man  from  Illinois,  the 
delegates  from  New  England  followed  the 
lead  and  made  the  nomination  assured. 
An  edition  of  the  Cooper  Union  ad- 
dress was  put  into  print  in  September, 
1860,  by  the  Young  Men's  Republican 
Union  of  New  York.  The  publication 
of  this  pamphlet  shows  that  as  early  as 
September.  1860.  the  historic  importance 
and  permanent  value  of  this  speech  were 
fairly  realized  by  the  National  leaders 
of  the  day. 
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Never  was  a  political  leadership  more 
fairly,  more  nobly,  and  more  reasonably 
won.  When  the  ballot-boxes  were 
opened  on  the  first  Tuesday  in  Novem- 
ber, Lincoln  was  found  to  have  secured 
the  electoral  vote  of^  every  Northern 
State  except  New  Jersey,  and  in  New 
Jersey  four  electors  out  of  seven. 
Breckinridge,  the  leader  of  the  extreme 
Southern  Democrats,  had  back  of  him 
only  the  votes  of  the  Southern  States 
outside  of  the  border  States,  these  latter 
being  divided  between  Bell  and  Doug- 
las. Douglas  and  his  shallow  theory  of 
"squatter  sovereignty"  had  been  buried 
beneath  the  good  sense  of  the  voters  of 
the  North. 

It  is  well  that  Americans  should  re- 
member the  valuable  service  rendered 
by  William  C.  Bryant  in  helping  to 
bring  about  the  selection  as  the  leader, 
not  only  of  the  new  party,  but  of  all 
Americans  who  fought  and  worked  to 
save  the  Republic,  the  great  Captain, 
Abraham  Lincoln. 


PRACTICAL  AMERICANISM  AT  ELLIS  ISLAND 


THE  new  Commissioner  of  Immi- 
gration at  Ellis  Island,  Robert  E. 
Tod,  avoids  interviewers.  He  has 
no  set  theories  on  immigration.  His 
policy  is  to  say  little  and  do  much,  and 
that  the  latter  is  the  case  is  quite  evi- 
dent to  anybody  at  all  familiar  with  the 
Ellis  Island  of  the  past.  Some  real 
changes  have  already  been  made  on  the 
"Island  of  Tears."  as  Ellis  Island  is  gen- 
erally referred  to  in  the  foreign-lan- 
guage press,  and  this  leads  one  to  think 
that  the  entire  ambitious  programme 
laid  out  by  the  Committee  on  Immigrant 
Welfare  Work  will  become  a  reality  in 
the  course  of  time. 

It  is  almost  ten  years  since  I  first  set 
foot  on  Ellis  Island,  and  I  have  seen 
and  watched  the  changes  that  crept  in 
with  each  changing  Commissioner. 

To  me,  familiar  with  the  immigrant 
and  his  habits,  it  was  always  a  source 
of  wonder  how  the  "Island"  managed  to 
be  so  clean  and  decent,  but  there  were 
some  spots  that  shocked  even  my  un- 
biased mind — unbiased  in  that  I  have 
always  recognized  the  difficulties  of 
handling  immigrants  in  such  rapidly 
changing  multitudes.  The  Great  War 
naturally  affected  the  conditions  very 
materially,  for  it  created  entirely  new 
and  unforeseen  situations.  Meanwhile 
the  complaints  recently  made  by  better- 
class  aliens  were  probably  well  founded: 
Ellis  Island  Is  a  clearing-ground  for 
peasants,  and  not  for  people  of  culture. 

But  Commissioner  Tod  has  dared  to 
face  these  evil  spots.  He  is  eradicating 
them  from  the  Ellis  Island  routine.  A 
daring  undertaking,  for  Ellis  Island  is 
a  system — inexorable  and  unfailing— 
and  thorny  is  the  path  for  him  who 
dftres  attempt  to  change  it. 
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Commissioner  Tod  comes  from  Scot- 
land, and  he  was  a  commander  in  the 
Navy  during  the  war.  His  close-knit 
frame  bespeaks  the  forceful  man.  Eflfi- 
clency,  a  much-abused  word,  is  written 
in  his  deliberate  movements,  and  the 
firm  line  of  his  mouth  shows  that  reti- 
cence which  baffled  and  forced  me  on  a 
prowling  voyage  of  discovery  at  Ellis 
Island. 

The  system  at  Ellis  Island  was  an  ex- 
cellent one  in  the  days  of  long  ago.  be- 
fore the  Great  War  came  and  introduced 
unforeseen  factors  into  dally  life  and 
into  systems  in  general.  The  routine 
that  had  answered  all  previous  needs 
could  not  fill  the  new  demands,  and  it 
took  a  man  of  original  observation  and 
pioneer  daring  to  establish  radical 
ameliorations  to  meet  these  changing 
needs.  This  is  what  Commissioner  Tod 
has  done. 

"We  had  never  thought  of  doing  this." 
was  the  comment  I  heard  from  several 
of  the  old-time  officials  as  they  pointed 
out  some  of  the  changes;  "and  isn't  it 
an  improvement?" 

From  high  officials  to  the  most  modest 
ones,  I  caught  this  spirit  of  satisfaction 
and  pride  In  the  doings  of  the  new 
"chief."  In  pre-war  days  immigrants 
were  taken  from  the  ships  to  Ellis 
Island  on  barges  designed  only  for  the 
most  temporary  sojourn.  After  passing 
Quarantine,  medical  examination  used 
to  be  simple.  But  the  war  brought  ver- 
min, and  medical  examination  took  on 
serious  aspects.  The  discovery  of  a  few 
small  insects  would  hold  up  whole  barge- 
loads  of  immigrants  sometimes  for 
hours,  thus  exposing  them  to  crowding 
and  Inclement  weather.  This  was  a 
new  problem.    Commissioner  Tod  solved 


it  very  simply.  He  converted  a  large 
room,  formerly  used  for  storage  pur- 
poses, into  reception-rooms,  where  Immi- 
grants are  taken  directly  from  the 
barges  and  where  they  can  wait  in 
comfort.  What  especially  attracted  my 
attention  were  the  nice  water  fountains 
in  the  middle  of  each  section — truly  an 
improvement. 

Another  striking  change  was  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  cafeteria  in  the  big 
Information  Room  for  relatives  and 
friends  of  incoming  aliens,  where  they 
sometimes  wait  for  whole  days  before 
they  are  called  to  Identify  the  new  ar- 
rivals. This  is  a  master  stroke,  for 
much  criticism  comes  from  these  al- 
ready Americanized  immigrants,  who 
are  equally  quick  to  appreciate  comfort 
and  service. 

The  recently  opened  baby  nursery  for 
teaching  immigrant  women  how  to 
bathe  and  properly  clothe  their  infants 
is  another  innovation.  Surely  this  is 
the  soundest  first  lesson  in  true  Ameri- 
canism. The  nursery,  with  its  pale-blue 
and  white  decorations.  Is  a  model  of 
simplicity  and  practicability,  and  the 
teaching  is  done  by  the  nurse  in  charge. 
The  Delia  Robbia  baby  on  the  wall  un- 
doubtedly conveys  no  message  to  the 
immigrant  mother,  but  I  enjoyed  it.  so 
there  is  no  harm. 

These  were  some  of  the  more  impor- 
tant  innovations  that  I  saw;  there  were 
many  minor  improvements  that  mean 
little  to  any  feut  the  Initiates  on  Ellis 
Island.  But  even  this  start  gives  a 
value  to  Commissioner  Tod's  programme 
of  reform  that  most  proposed  pro- 
grammes do  not  convey  to  those  of  us 
cjmics  who  have  seen  and  know. 

A  director  of  intennatlon  is  to  be  ap- 
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pointed  in  the  near  future  to  take 
charge  of  all  welfare  work.  Interpreters 
are  to  be  numerous  and  available  to  im- 
migrants at  a  time  when  they  are  for- 
bidden to  communicate  with  relatives 
and  friends.  Few  people  can  realize  the 
importance  of  this  last  provision  unless 
they  have  spent  many  days  at  Ellis 
Island,  as  I  have  done. 

I  remember  some  of  my  visits  to  de- 
tention quarters,  where  men,  women, 
and  children  wait,  sometimes  for  weeks, 
until  they  are  released.  Coming  in  as 
an  outsider  from  the  "other"  world,  I 
was  usually  quickly  surrounded  by 
anxious  people,  showering  me  with  ques- 
tions in  a  dozen  different  languages, 
asking  advice.  I  remember  women 
begging  me  to  help  them  get  more  fre- 
quent information  regarding  their  chil- 
dren, lying  sick  at  the  Ellis  Island  hos- 
pital. They  would  cry  softly,  wiping 
the  tears  with  their  head  kerchiefs,  but 
still  eagerly  listening  to  my  words  of 
just  plain  human  sympathy.  That  was 
all  they  needed— a  little  encouragement, 
a  sense  that  they  were  not  forgotten  in 
that  mass  of  waiting  immigrants. 

The  "system"  had  worked  in  the  past. 
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when  sickness  was  not  so  prevailing,  but 
the  war  changed  that.  The  fearful  con- 
ditions at  the  ports  of  embarkation — 
many  are  the  tales  I  heard  from  immi- 
grants about  them — were  the  cause  of 
wholesale  sfckness  and  destitution  at  the 
New  York  port.  Ellis  Island  became 
overcrowded.  The  hospital  was  full  of 
the  sick;  information  was  not  given  out 
frequently.  Anxious  mothers  wept;  the 
detention  quarters  were  a  well  of  un- 
ending misery.  That  Commissioner  Tod 
has  tackled  the  problem  of  that  head- 
quarters of  suffering  will  go  a  long  way 
towards  eliminating  the  title  of  "Island 
of  Tears." 

Another  great  improvement  is  the 
proposed  establishment  of  a  bigger  de- 
tention room  for  women  and  children. 
It  is  to  be  located  in  the  so-called  "Rail- 
road Room,"  a  beautiful  and  airy  room. 
The  mere  mention  of  this  change  brings 
back  to  my  mind  a  picture  of  horror — 
my  last  visit  to  the  detention  room.  It 
was  overcrowded.  There  were  few 
benches  and  many,  many  people  stand- 
ing around  for  lack  of  seats.  Women 
reclined  uncomfortably  on  piled-up  bag- 
gage, children  simply  lay  around  on  the 
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floor — and  everywhere  those  weeping 
faces.  The  room  was  dark.  I  think  it 
has  few  windows — I  do  not  remember — 
but  the  impression  was  that  of  a  murky 
cellar.  And  the  stench!  Bilge  water 
and  dirt  and  neglected  children— it  fol- 
lowed me  to  New  York  and  to  my  home, 
though  I  resolutely  walked  the  deck  of 
the  ferry  to  drive  it  away. 

That  visit  was  made  at  a  time  when 
Ellis  Island  was  overcrowded,  so  it  is 
perhaps  an  unfair  picture.  But  the 
mere  possibility  of  such  conditions 
should  be  sufficient  for  reform.  I  antici- 
pate the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  new  de- 
tention room.  Perhaps  it  will  wipe  out 
the  horror  of  that  last  visit. 

There  are  also  plans  for  improving 
living  conditions,  but  I  can  say  nothing 
about  them,  as  I  have  no  personal  knowl- 
edge of  what  has  been  in  the  past. 

Commissioner  Tod  states  that  he  has 
not  mastered  the  immigration  situation, 
he  has  no  panacea  to  offer  for  its  evils, 
but  apparently  he  knows  that  Ellis 
Island  has  been  the  "Island  of  Tears" 
and  he  is  determined  to  change  the 
name.  A  worthy  object  and  a  worthy 
beginning. 


HERBERT   WARD:   EXPLORER,  SCULPTOR. 

WAR  WORKER 

BY   ELBERT   FRANCIS   BALDWIN 


ANY  American  who  ever  saw  the 
collection  of  African  trophies  and 
the  sculptures  by  Herbert  Ward 
in  that  sculptor's  studio  in  Paris  or  at 
his  country  house  will  welcome  them  in 
their  new  home  at  the  Smithsonian  In- 
stitution, Washington.  They  are  shown 
in  the  palatial  new  building  of  the 
Institution  which  we  call  the  National 
Museum.  The  collection  is  a  fit  counter- 
part to  the  Roosevelt  collection,  on  the 
same  floor,  at  the  other  end  of  the 
Museum. 

Herbert  Ward  was  the  eldest  son  of 
a  distinguished  naturalist,  Edwin  Ward, 
and  was  born  in  London  in  1863.  His 
boyhood  showed  the  characteristics  of 
his  later  career — adventure  and  love  of 
nature.  When  hardly  fifteen  years  old, 
he  left  home  in  an  emigrant  ship  to  see 
some  unexplored  lands — New  Zealand, 
Australia,  Borneo,  Africa.  He  had  been 
three  times  around  the  world  before  he 
was  twenty-one  years  of  age.  For  a 
time  he  had  served  as  common  sailor 
aboard  an  English  merchantman:  he 
had  bunked  in  the  forecastle,  he  had 
eaten  hardtack,  and  had  done  work 
aloft.  In  Australia  he  tended  cattle  for 
herdsmen  in  the  hills.  In  Borneo  he 
commanded  a  military  expedition  into 
the  interior.  Then  he  entered  the  ser- 
vice of  the  Congo  Free  State.  Here  he 
began  to  gather  his  marvelous  collection 
of  native  curios  and  trophies,  and  also 
relics  of  the  stone  age.  In  1913  at  Rolle- 
boise,  and  again  in  1916,  when  on  a 
flying  visit  to  America,  he  told  me  that 


HEAD    OF    AN    AFRICAN    WOMAN 

(Tn  the   Luxembourg) 

he  would  like  to  give  this  collection  to 
the  Smithsonian  Institution.  He  saw  the 
need  for  it  there. 

Three  years  after  his  arrival  in  the 
Congo  Sir  Henry  Stanley  made  a  won- 
derful journey  across  Africa  from  east 
to  west.     Learning  that  Stanley  needed 


men  to  carry  provisions.  Ward,  on  his 
own  initiative,  collected  some  four  hun- 
dred natives  and  marched  to  meet  him. 
He  commanded  the  rear-guard  of  the 
Stanley  expedition  and  remained  with 
Sir  Henry  in  the  Congo  for  two  years. 
Ward  was  the  sole  survivor  of  the  Stan- 
ley expedition,  and  has  told  the  world 
about  it  in  his  books  "Five  Years  with 
the  Congo  Cannibals"  and  "My  Life 
with  Stanley's  Rear-Guard." 

Herbert  Ward  always  had  a  love  of 
art.  He  used  to  say  to  me:  "My  earliest 
recollections  are  of  drawing  and  at- 
tempts to  paint  in  water-colors.  It  be- 
came natural  to  me  to  sketch  when  on 
my  travels,  and,  anyway,  always  to  look 
on  the  picturesque  and  beautiful  side  of 
things.  But  only  in  sculpture  could  I 
portray  the  African  nature." 

After  he  came  home  from  the  Congo 
Ward  opened  a  studio  in  London,  but 
found  that  his  Ideas  were  hampered  by 
the  influences  then  emanating  from  the 
Royal  Academy.  In  France,  on  the  con- 
trary, when  his  first  work,  the  model  of 
the  head  of  a  native  African,  was  ex- 
hibited, he  received  a  "mention"  at 
once.  This  encouragement,  he  told  me, 
resulted  in  his  going  to  live  in  France. 
The  bronze  head  referred  to  received 
more  than  a  "mention."  It  was  after- 
wards bought  by  the  French  Govern- 
ment for  the  Luxembourg,  and  a  girl's 
head  made  later  by  Ward  is  also  in  that 
national  gallery. 

Ward  married  a  daughter  of  Charles 
H.    Sanford,   of  New  Jersey,   a   banker 
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A  CONGO  ABTIST 

The  iiian  is  drawing  the  picture  of  a   ttsh  in  the  sand.     This  figure  received   a  gold   medal   in   1910 
from  the  Salon  des  Artistes  Frangaise — the  highest  award  given  to  a  foreign  sculptor 


and  financier  in  South  America.  The 
Wards  had  five  children.  The  eldest 
son.  Captain  Charles  Ward,  of  the 
Grenadier  Guards,  one  of  the  finest  lads 
I  ever  knew,  had  been  a  champion  boxer 
of  Christ  Church,  Oxford.  He  repre- 
sented Oxford  University  against  Cam- 
bridge. His  popularity  was  shown  when 
he  knocked  out  an  adversary  in  the  first 
'  round  of  one  of  the  heats.  The  adver- 
sary came  to,  and  Charlie,  bending  over 
him,  said,  "I  hope  you  will*  soon  be  all 
right."  The  other,  looking  up,  recog- 
nized young  Ward,  and,  though  feeling 
badly  shaken,  said:  "Oh,  Tm  all  right. 
I  do  hope  you'll  win."  And  Charlie  did. 
He  was  to  fall  at  Neuve-Chapelle  (1916). 
Another  son,  Captain  Herbert  Ward,  on 
the  outbreak  of  hostilities  joined  the 
Royal  British  Flying  Corps  direct  from 
Eton.  He  was  shot  down  in  1915,  badly 
wounded  in  an  aerial  duel  over  the 
enemy's  lines,  and  taken  prisoner  by  the 
Germans,  but,  after  six  months  of  cap- 
tivity in  German  hospitals  and  prison 
camps,  managed  to  escape  to  Switzer- 
land. The  third  son  was  named  for 
Ward's  early  co-laborer  in  the  Congo,  Sir 
Roger    Casement,    but    on    Sir    Roger's 


amazing  defection  during  the  war  Parlia- 
ment was  petitioned  to  change  the  boy's 
name  to  Rodney,  so  that  there  should  be 
no  difference  in  the  name  "Roddy,"  by 
which  he  has  always  been  called.  Of  the 
two  daughters,  Sarita,  the  elder,  her 
mother's  namesake,  is  the  wife  of  Sir 
Colville  Barclay,  British  Minister  to 
Sweden,  while  her  sister,  Frances,  is  the 
wife  of  Eric  Phipps,  Councillor  of  the 
British  Embassy  in  Brussels. 

Herbert  Ward  died  (1919),  a  willing 
and  conscious  sacrifice,  from  excessive 
exertion  and  injuries  received  in  the  war. 
Having  voluntarily  given  his  splendid 
property  at  RoUeboise  for  hospital  uses, 
he  gave  himself.  His  unit,  "Number  3 
Convoy,"  an  English  Red  Cross  section 
serving  with  the  French,  became  one  of 
the  best-known  units  in  any  army.  He 
was  its  heart  and  soul.  His  book  "Mr. 
Poilu"  (the  proceeds  from  which  were 
given  to  the  French  Red  Cross)  is  a 
notable  tribute  to  the  French  soldier 
and  to  the  French  woman  in  the  war. 
As  an  instance  of  the  latter  he  told 
me  about  Sceur  Claire,  of  Gerardmer, 
and  about  what  happened  every  morn- 
ing at  dawn  when  "there  occurred  the 


same  sad  ceremony,  the  same  line  of 
stretcher-bearers,  carrying  to  the  ceme- 
tery the  bodies  of  those  who  had  died 
in  the  hospitals  during  the  night. 
Sad  enough  it  was,  and  rendered  even 
more  touching  by  the  accompaniment  of 
orphan  children  from  Sceur  Claire's 
orphanage  near  by,  dressed  in  black  hats 
and  capes.  *What  could  be  more  fitting,' 
SoBur  Claire  said  to  me,  'than  for  these 
children  who  were  already  parentless  to 
represent  the  new  orphans  and  to  follow 
the  lonely  bodies  of  the  soldiers  to  the 
grave?' " 

But  to  return  to  the  Smithsonian  ex- 
hibition. It  portrays  the  primitive 
African — indeed,  the  soul  of  a  very 
primitive  Africa — these  gaunt  bronzed 
figures,  many  of  eloquent  solemnity, 
pathos,  and  dignity,  surrounded  as  they 
are  by  the  broad  knives  and  other 
weapons  of  what  seems  to  us  a  cruel 
civilization  or  lack  of  civilization.  Cer- 
tainly the  collection  shows  what  the 
savage  was  who  lived  and  fought  and 
died  before  the  moderns  vulgarized  him. 
As  Ward  said  to  me  about  them:  "I 
fraternized  with  every  one  I  met,  and  I 
soon  found   that  there  was  a  fund  of 
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good  burner  in  the  African's  coniposi> 
tion.  In  this  free  and  easy  way  I  en- 
tered into  the  lives  of  the  natives.  Com- 
mencing in  a  casual  manner,  I  became 
imbued  with  a  profound  sympathy  for 
African  human  nature.  My  sympathy 
was  with  them  in  the  beginning,  and  it 
ripened  with  time.  They  appealed  to 
me  because  of  their  simplicity  and  di- 
rectness and  lack  of  scheming  or  plot- 
ting, and  by  the  spontaneity  of  every- 
thing they  did.  Hence  my  efforts  to 
learn  their  language  in  order  that  I 
might  know  them  better.  I  have  tried 
to  explain  this  somewhat  in  my  book  'A 
Voice  from  the  Congo.'  ** 

Ward's  sculpture  is  expert  sculpture. 
Take  his  "Warrior."  In  showing  it  to 
me  he  said:  "You  know,  as  a  rule,  war- 
riors in  sculpture  have  their  arms  flung 
out.  They  are  full  of  movement.  But  I 
have  been  present  at  a  good  deal  of 
fighting,  and  I  have  noticed  that  the 
man  most  intent  on  killing  some  one  is 
so  intent  that  he  keeps  himself  in, 
knitted  together,  like  a  modern  boxer." 

His  figures  are  more  than  mere  sculp- 
ture. They  tell  us  something  about  a 
mysterious,  savage,  suffering  world  of 
which  we  know  little.  "People  ask  me/' 
Ward  once  remarked  to  me,  'Why  do 
you  do  these  ugly  Negroes?  Why  not 
do  things  that  can  be  put  into  a  drawing- 
room?'  I  reply  that  if  I  do  these  and 
know  what  I  am  doing,  some  day  a  man 
will  come  along  who  will  understand. 
I  love  the  native  Negro  because  he  is 
the  unspoiled  son  of  nature.  He  is  with- 
out what  you  might  call  modem  vice. 
He  may  be  cruel,  he  may  be  childish, 
but  he  learns  this  from  nature.  He  has 
innate  dignity." 

Ward  used  to  illustrate  this  by  a  story 
which  you  may  find  much  expanded  in 
Hopkinson  Smith's  "Armchair  at  the 
Inn:"  "Once  circumstances  made  it 
necessary  for  me  to  make  an  expedition 
into  a  district  inhabited  by  cannibals 
and  typical  savages  so  far  as  morals  and 
habits  were  concerned.  Manioc  was 
about  their  only  food.  The  women  tilled 
it — in  fact,  that  which  protects  her  from 
being  sold  as  food  is  her  value  as  a 
worker.  Four  days*  march  led  us  to  a 
hilly  country  where  the  villages  were 
few.  As  no  food  was  to  be  had,  I  was 
obliged  to  push  on.  We  met  a  new  kind 
of  native  tribe;  they  spoke  one  of  the 
dialects  I  knew,  however.  The  fifth  day 
we  had  spent  trying  for  game.  At  night- 
fall I  sent  my  men  ahead  and  pushed 
along  myself  until  I  caught  sight  of  an- 
other village,  the  first  one  I  had  seen 
in  that  day's  march.  The  inhabitants 
were  squatting  in  front  of  their  rude 
huts  and  stared  at  me  in  wonder,  for  I 
was  the  first  white  man  they  had  ever 
seen.  One  man  threw  his  arm  around 
his  wife  as  if  to  protect  her;  she 
crouched  close  to  him,  and  both  were 
naked  as  the  day  they  were  born.  I 
used  this  pair  in  a  group  I  exhibited 
some  time  ago,  under  the  title,  'They 
Have  Eyes  and  See  Not' — you  may  re- 
member it.    When  I  got  In  the  middle 
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of  the  village,  I  had  a  sudden  desire  for 
a  pipe.  I  felt  for  my  match-box.  Then 
I  remembered  that  I  had  given  it  to  one 
of  my  carriers  to  start  our  morning 
blaze.  I  now  looked  for  some  sign  of 
a  fire,  and  finally  in  the  very  last  hut 
discerned  the  glow  of  a  heap  of  embers. 
Huddled  over  it  were  two  figures — a 
man  and  a  woman.  I  walked  into  the 
hut  and  made  the  sign  of  peace  and 
asked  in  Mabunga  for  a  light.  The  man 
started  and  sprang  to  his  feet.  He 
looked  at  me  in  amazement,  but  re- 
turned my  greeting  and  touched  his 
forehead  in  acquiescence.  The  woman 
made  no  gesture.  I  leaned  over  to  pick 
up  a  coal,  but,  needing  to  steady  myself, 
involuntarily  laid  my  hand  on  the  wo- 
man's shoulder.  It  was  cold  and  it  was 
as  hard  as  wood.  I  looked  at  her  closer. 
She  was  a  dried  mummy.  Then  the 
man  said:  'She  was  my  woman.  I  loved 
her.    I  could  not  bury  her.'" 

There  is  something  about  the  Ward 
collection  of  sculptures  which  mirrors 
not  only  African  primitive  life,  but  hints 
of  the  primitive  life  of  all  men,  and  at 
a  long-ago,  elemental  universal  brother- 
hood. It  carries  out  the  principle  I 
heard  from  Ward,  "Great  art  is  along 
universal  lines.  It  expresses  the  human 
heart,  no  matter  what  the  period  or  the 
nationality." 

No  wonder  that  these  bronzes  have 
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received  all  the  honors  France  can  give 
to  a  foreigner. 

Herbert  Ward  was  more  than  a  mere 
explorer  and  sculptor.  He  had  another 
life-work — to  bring  about  international 
friendship.  No  one  labored  more  tell- 
ingly than  he  to  engender  understand- 
ing and  sympathy  and  friendly  feeling 
between  England  and  France,  England 
and  America,  France  and  America.  "As 
to  France,"  I  heard  him  say  once,  "in 
my  opinion,  it  comes  nearer  being  a  real 
democracy  than  England  or  America. 
There  is  no  such  caste  in  France  as  in 
England  and  there  is  no  such  aristoc- 
racy of  wealth  as  in  America.  In  France 
you  have  the  aristocracy  of  Intellect." 

How  pervasive  Ward's  infiuence  was 
may  be  gathered  from  the  "Armchair 
at  the  Inn."  "Monsieur  Herbert," 
namely  Herbert  Ward,  is  the  principal 
character.  The  Inn  is  the  Guillaume 
le  Conqu^rant  at  Dives,  Normandy,  near 
the  English  Channel,  and  not  far  from 
Houlgate  and  Trouville  and  Cabourg. 
The  Chair  is  an  old  Florentine  affair 
with  carved  heads  on  the  top.  "Nothing 
like  a  chair,"  afllrmed  Lemois,  the  land- 
lord, and  the  prince  of  major-domos, 
"for  stirring  up  old  memories  and  tradi- 
tions."   He  continued: 

And  do  you  see  the  carved  heads 
on  the  top?  I  assure  you  they  are 
alive!      I  have  caught  them  smiling 
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or  frowning  too  often  at  the  talk 
atx)und  my  table  not  to  know.  .  .  . 
You  don't  believe  it?  You  laugh. 
Ah,  that  is  just  like  you  modem 
write  1*8;  you  do  not  believe  anything, 
you  have  no  imagination.  You  must 
measure  things  with  a  rule.  You 
must  have  them  drawn  on  the  black- 
board! It  is  because  you  do  not  see 
them  as  they  are.  You  shut  your 
eyes  and  ears  to  the  real  things  of 
life.  It  is  because  you  cannot  under- 
stand that  it  is  the  soul  of  the  chair 
that  laughs  and  weep.s.  Monsieur 
Herbert  will  not  think  it  funny.  He 
understands  these  queer  heads — and, 
let  me  tell  you,  they  understand  him. 
I  have  often  caught  them  nodding 
and  winking  at  each  other  when  he 
says  something  that  pleases  them. 
He  has  himself  seen  things  much 
more  remarkable.  .  .  .  Since  he  was 
fourteen  years  of  age  he  has  been 
roaming  around  the  world  doing 
everything  a  man  could  to  make  his 
bread — and  he  a  gentleman  bom, 
with  his  father's  house  to  go  home  to 
if  he  pleased.  Yet  he  has  been  farm- 
hand, acrobat,  hostler,  sailor  before 
the  mast,  newspaper  reporter,  four 
years  in  Africa  among  the  natives, 
and  now  one  of  the  great  sculptors 
of  France  with  his  works  in  the  Lux- 
embourg and  the  ribbon  of  the  Legion 
in  his  buttonhole!  And  one  thing 
more;  not  for  one  moment  has  he 
ever  lost  the  good  heart  and  the  fine 
manner  of  the  gentleman. 


FISHIN' 


BY   LOUISE   AYRES   GARNETT 


DE  'Postles  dey  went  seekin'  fer  to  ketch  a  mess  o'  men, 
FUhxn\  fishin\  fisJiin'  in  de  sea, 
Dey  thoo  deir  nets  out  patient,  en  dey  drug  'em  in  again, 

Fishin\  fisJiin\  fishin*  in  de  sea, 
De  waters  dey  wuz  seekin'  wuz  de  waters  oh  de  worl'. 
En  dey  ketch  a  heap  o*  nuffin'  fo*  dey  eber  seen  a  pearl. 
But  dey  nevah  git  discourage*  en  deir  nets  dey  allers  hurl, 
Fishin\  fishin\  fishin'  in  de  sea. 
*Postl€Sy  'Postles, 
Fishin*  in  de  sea. 
Yore  nets  am  fuller  sinners 
En  yo*  done  kotch  me. 


One  night  a  mighty  storm  come  up  w'en  dey  wuz  in  a  boat, 

Fishin\  fishin\  fishin*  in  de  sea. 

En  Thomas  he  wuz  quakin'  en  'is  faith  he  couldn'  tote, 

Fishin\  fishin\  fishin*  in  de  sea. 

Den  glory  halleluyer!  may  I  nevah  own  mah  grave 

Ef'n  blessed  Massa  Jesus  didn'  walk  out  on  a  wave. 

En  ca'm  dose  ragia'  waters,  en  dose  skcery  Tostles  save, 

Fishin*,  fish  in* ,  fishin*  in  de  sea. 

*Postl€s,  *Postles, 

FisJiin''  in  de  sea. 

Yore  nets  am  fuller  sinners 

En  yo*  done  kotch  me. 


James  he  kotch  a  sinner  man,  en  Petah  kotch  a  t'ief, 

Fishin*,  fishin*,  fishin*  in  de  sea. 

But  Judas  wuz  a  yaller  man  en  founder  on  a  reef, 

Fishin*,  fishin*,  fishin*  in  de  sea. 

De  Tostles'  nets  git  boolgy  wid  a  monst'ous  hefty  weight. 

Fer  dey  fish  w'en  it  wuz  sunup  en  dey  fish  w'en  it  wuz  late. 

En  dey  Ian'  dis  pore  ole  sinner  lak  a  minner,  sho'  ez  fate, 

Fishin*,  fishin*.  fishin*  in  de  sea. 

*Postles,  *Postles, 

Fishin*  in  de  sea. 

Yore  nets  am  fuller  sinners 

En  yo*  done  kotch  me. 
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ONE    LYRE:    LOST,   STRAYED,   OR   STOLEN 

BY   HERMANN   HAGEDORN 


POETS  are  generally  solemn  crea- 
tures. Even  their  ecstasy  springs 
out  of  gravity  and  disports  itself 
not  unconscious  of  a  cloud  of  sidereal 
witnesses.  Poets  with  a  sense  of  humor 
— not  the  comic  fellows  who  fill  the  Joke 
papers,  but  those  shapers  of  airy  verse 
who  combine  imagination  with  their 
gayety — are  rarer  than  roses  In  Janu- 
ary. Don  Marquis  is  one  of  them,  Ar- 
thur Guiterman  at  his  best  is  another; 
and  fifteen  years  or  more  ago  at  Har- 
vard there  was  one  who  belongs  in  their 
company. 

His  name  was  Charles  Tripp  Ryder. 
He  was  an  undergraduate,  of  the  class 
of  1906;  a  long,  thin,  sallow  individual 
with  an  overlong  neck,  a  sharp  nose, 
and  large  inquisitive  eyes  set  wide  apart 
behind  spectacles.  He  roomed  with 
Henry  Bellows,  who  has  since  won  dis- 
tinction as  Professor  of  English  at  the 
University  of  Minnesota,  as  poet,  as 
editor  of  the  "Northwestern  Miller."  and 
as  head  of  the  Minnesota  National 
Guard,  but  at  that  time  was  famous 
mainly  for  his  airy  and  somewhat  super- 
cilious brilliancy  and  the  question  he 
asked  President  Eliot  on  a  historic  occa- 
sion. It  was  at  the  Signet  Club,  and  all 
of  Harvard's  literati  had  gathered  to 
pay  their  respects  to  the  aged  head  of 
the  University.  "Don't  you  think.  Presi- 
dent Eliot,"  asked  Bellows  in  a  pause 
of  the  general  conversation,  "that  the 
elective  system  has  been  a  complete 
failure?" 

The  reply  of  the  system's  sponsor  has 
not  come  down  to  posterity,  but  that 
doesn't  matter. 

Ryder  and  Bellows  were  a  gay  and 
irreverent  pair;  and  both  of  them  wrote 
verse.  Bellows's  verse  was  excellent  as 
undergraduate  verse  went;  but  Ryder's 
glowed,  and  he  tossed  it  off  with  the 
ease  and  the  fecundity  of  genius.  In  the 
spring  of  1905  "The  Immigrant"  was 
given  as  the  subject  for  the  Lloyd 
McKim  Garrison  Prize  in  poetry.  The 
night  before  the  competition  closed 
Ryder  made  up  his  mind  that  he  could 
use  that  hundred-dollar  prize,  dashed  . 
off  three  sonnets,  and  absurdly  outdis- 
tanced his  rivals,  of  whom  the  writer 
of  these  words  humbly  records  himself 
to  have  been  one;  and,  oh,  what  hash 
his  own  laborious  effort  was!  Ryder's 
poem  has  echoes  in  it  of  other  songs, 
but,  after  all,  in  its  pity,  its  rich  imagi- 
nation, its  self-control,  its  impassioned 
clarity,  has  any  other  American  poet 
ever  done  better  with  the  theme? 

THE  IMMIGRANT 

I 
How  heavy  a  fate  has  overtaken  us! 
Faith  is  a  crust,  allegiance  is  a  lie. 
For  she  that  bore  and  has  forsaken 

us 
Wears   the    king's   purple   while    her 

children  die; 


And  all   our  excellent  and  precious 

things. 
The  youth  that  fades,  the  glory  that 

endures. 
The    love    that   keeps   men's   hearts 

alive,  she  flings  -^    _  ^ 

For  tokens  to  her  idle  paramours. 
We  cannot  see  to  heaven  from  this 

dark  land. 
Ever  our  dull  eyes  rest  on  bog  and 

fen — 
Yet  even  now,  would  she  but  under- 
stand. 
And  Rive  us  leave  to  live  and  be  as 

men, 
How  would  we  serve  her,  cherish  her, 

adore ! 
She  never  will  be   worthy — ^hope  no 

more. 

II 
Even  as  one  who,  han<l  to  hand  with 

death. 
Has  stood  at  bay  lM*fore  him  all  the 

night. 
And,   lying   with   gripped   hands  and 

grating  breath. 
Suddenly  feels  the  sweet  first  touch 

of  light. 
Searching  and  soothing  every  woimd- 

ed  part, 
And  all  the  Infinite  courapreof  theday 
Flows  like  a  tide   into  his  withered 

heart, 
And    death    and    fear    of    death    are 

driven  away; 
So     we,     down-creeping     toward     h 

shameful  grave. 
Breathed  of  the  air  that  blew  before 

the  sun. 
Fresh,  clean,  invigorating,  strong  to 

save; 
Then  we  rose  up  to  win  what  could 

be  won. 
Sought  out  the  life  that  morning  land 

could  give. 
And  heard  her  blessed,  "Enter  in  and 

live." 

Ill 
I^nd  where  our  dead  lie  buried,  when 

the  day 
E]bbs  down  our  western  meadows,  and 

on  high 
The   stars,   beginning  faint   and   far 

away. 
Float   to  the   surface   of  the   deeper 

sky, 
Oh  land  that  bore  us,  in  that  chas- 
tened hour 
We  look  to  thee  with  new  and  purer 

eyes. 
That  see  the  crouching  dread  behind 

the  power. 
And  all  the  woe  beneath  the  purple 

guise. 
Then  do  our  pitying  hearts  go  out  to 

thee. 
Unmindful  of  thine  errors  manifold 
And  the  bad  past  with  all  its  misery — 
For  thou   indeed  hast  suffered,   and 

art  old. 
Our  hearts  go  out  at  eventide — and 

yet 
We  bear  thy  stripes,  and  cannot  quite 

forget. 

But  "The  Immigrant,"  after  all,  was 
solemn,  and  Ryder  was  not  often  sol- 
emn; not  at  least  when  he  took  his  pen 


in  hand.  A  year  later  the  Garrison 
Prize  Committee  (which  was  invariably 
solemn)  chose  "The  Stadium"  (a  new 
addition  to  the  solemnity  of  Harvard  at 
that  time)  as  one  of  the  subjects  for 
the  competition.  Ryder  snorted  and  set 
to  work,  but  the  poem  which  he  wrote 
did  not  this  time  win  the  prize.  The 
judges  loved  it,  but  their  sense  of  re- 
sponsibility bestowed  the  prize  on  a 
solemn  ode  to  Serge  Witte  which  does 
not  make  exciting  reading  to-day. 

This  was  Ryder's  poem,  and  the  only 
annotation  it  requires  is  a  word  to  ex- 
plain that  Mr.  Keezer  was  Harvard's 
most  famous  old-clothes  man: 

THE  STADIUM 
Tell  me  not  in  mournful  numbers 

That  the  Stadium  is  crass. 
For  I've  witnessed  in  my  slumbers 

Strange  mutations  come  to  pass. 

Now,  I  know,  it's  an  abhorrence. 
No  more  classical  than  Cork — 

But  the  pickle-jars  of  Florence 
Are  the  vases  of  New  York. 

Time— devoutly  let  us  thank  it^ 

Who  affect  antiquity — 
Gently  draws  a  purple  blanket 

Over  every  crudity; 

Ck>nsequently  I  am  certain 

Some  one  in  the  year  three  thou- 
sand will  draw  aside  the  curtain 

Of  the  golden  days  of  now. 

He  will  tell  of  triumph  marches. 
Sing  of  glory,  sweat  and  blood. 

Praise  the  beauty  of  the  arches — 
(Made  of  artificial  mud). 

Uke  a  second  Walter  Prater 
He  will  make  his  readers  hear 

"Ave  Keezer  Imperator!" 
Thimdering  from  tier  to  tier. 

He  will  gabble  countless  verses — 
Claiming  speechlessness  the  while — 

On  how  infinitely  worse  is 
Ehrery  custom  then  in  style. 

Thus  will  he  attain  Parnassus, 
Just  as  you  and  I  would  do, 

Should  we  see  a  ruined  gas-house 
That  we  took  a  fancy  to. 

For,  from  Merrlmac  to  Humber, 
All  old  truck,  however  crass, 

Is  the  literary  lumber 
Of  the  literary  ass. 

Ryder  was  always  gunning  for  cant 
and  humbug  and  shams  of  all  descrip- 
tions, and  when  a  highly  respected  citi- 
zen of  Cambridge  announced  that  he 
had  found  the  place  on  the  shore  of  the 
Charles  where  Lief  Erickson  had  landed 
in  the  year  1000  a.d.,  and  went  so  far 
as  to  build  a  fence  about  the  place, 
Ryder  burst  forth  into  "The  Saga  of 
Lief  Erickson:" 

Beside  the  silent  river,  beyond  the 

city  dump. 
The  passing  wanderer  beholds  a  little 

grassy  hump. 
Hoop-skirted   with   iron   piping,   and 

beset  with  weeds  and  things. 
And  round  that  bit  of  masonry  an 

old,  sad  legend  clings. 

The  appeal  of  the  legend  is  local,  but 
the  speech  which  Lief  delivers  to  hia 
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mariners  on  their  arrival  in  Cambridge 
somehow  does  not  lose  its  freshness: 

••O  men,"  he  said,  adopting  the  classi- 
cal address, 
"I've  got  a  lot  to  brag  of,  and  some- 
thing to  confess; 
I've  made  the  North  Atlantic  re-echo 

to  my  cheers; 
And  beaten  out  Columbus  by  thirteen 

thousand  years." 
(A  slight  exaggeration  or  hyperbole, 

of  course. 
But  it  didn't  sound  improbable  when 

bawled  in  ancient  Norse.) 
"I've  been  extremely   seasick   on  all 

the  Seven  Seas, 
And    had    my    name    misprinted    in 

countless  histories; 
For  eighteen  years  I  have  not  slept 

without  my  coat  and  vest. 
And   my   soul    is   very   languid,   and 

fain  would  be  at  rest. 
I'm    getting    mighty    weary    of    the 

Roosevelt  type  of  life. 
And  so  by  Thor  and  Wotan  I  think 

I'll  take  a  wife! 
And  there  beside  the  river,  three  ufTas 

from  the  town, 
T  mean  to  build  a  chicken  coop  and 

softly  settle  down. 
Plain    living    and    high    thinking    is 

what  appeals  to  me, 
And  rve  got  the  plainest  living — she's 

a  Radcliflfe  Ph.D." 

Ryder,  like  most  of  the  Harvard 
poets  of  the  present  (and  the  preceding) 
generation,  studied  versification  under 
that  most  whimsical,  wise,  and  lovable 
of  teachers.  Dean  Briggs.  The  exercises 
in  the  course  consisted  almost  entirely 
of  the  writing  of  imitations  of  the  poets 
from  "Piers  Plowman"  to  Robert  Brown- 
ing, and  were  dutifully  ground  out  and 
submitted  and  read  and  thrown  away. 
But  it  was  not  Ryder's  way  to  leave  any- 
thing that  he  touched  unsinged  by  the 
divine  spark.  Qower  had  been  punish- 
ment to  read,  and  in  writing  his  imita- 
tion of  the  fourteenth-century  spend- 
thrift of  iambic  four-foot  couplets  the 
bored  sophomore  took  his  revenge. 

GOWER 
When  poor  old  Gower  gave  up   the 

ghost 
His  spirit  Joined  the  angel  host 
That  hovers  round  the  throne  above, 
(^banting  strong  hymns  of  power  and 

love. 
The     blessed     concourse     welcomed 

Oower, 
And  gave  him  harp  and  vocal  score; 
Jjoud  hallelujahs  round  him  rang — 
"Sing,    brother,    sing" — and    brother 

sang. 
The  Lover's  Balm  for  Broken  Hearts, 
A  poem  in  one  thousand  parts, 
Without  a  pause,  without  a  Jerk, 
One  endless,  pointles.s,  piece  of  work. 
In    vain    Saint    Peter    stormed    and 

swore. 
It  made  no  difference  to  Gower; 
He  still  continued  to  declaim. 
Through  prayers  and  pauses,  Just  the 

same. 
Much  patience  has  the  heavenly  band. 
But  Gower  was  more  than  they  couh' 

.stand. 
And  saints  and  angels,  every  one, 
Decided  something  must  be  done. 
At  la.st  they  thought  of  a  device 
To  bring  back  peace  to  Paradise: 
They    packed    his    harp    and    golden 

crown. 
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They  dressed  him  in  his  finest  gown. 
And  put  him  on  a  special  car. 
Bound  for  the  most  remote  fixed  .star. 
And  so,  far  up  above  the  skies 
The  garrulous  old  angel  lies. 
Droning  away  through  endless  years. 
And  no  one  cares — ^for  no  one  hears. 

One  speaks  of  Ryder  in  the  past  tense, 
for  all  these  things  were  written  sixteen 
or  seventeen  years  ago  and  printed  in 
the  "Harvard  Monthly."  They  are  not 
to  be  had  between  covers,  and  Ryder 
has  published  little  or  nothing  since. 
First    there   was   the   Medical    School; 


22f) 
then  a  long  illness  and  years  of  con- 
valescence in  Colorado.  It  is  the  hope 
of  those  who  knew  him  as  the  most 
brilliant  and  courageous  of  the  literary 
group  at  Harvard  in  the  first  decade  of 
the  twentieth  century  that  the  sword 
which  struck  so  sharply  at  a  hundred 
shams  and  the  fiame  which  glowed  so 
brightly  in  response  to  beauty  may, 
when  the  time  comes,  strike  and  glow 
once  more,  for  the  sake  of  a  world  which 
needs  vision  and  courage,  and  has  not 
too  much  of  loveliness  and  clean  laugh- 
ter. 


THE    NEW    BOOKS 


FICTION 
HIDDEN    riACBS    (THE).      By    Bert  rand    W. 
Sinclair.       Lilttlo,     Brown     &     Co.,     Boston. 
$1.90. 

A  war  hero  supposed  to  be  dead  comes 
back  to  Canada,  to  find  his  wife  remar- 
ried and  his  money  gone.  He  falls  in 
love  with  a  girl  who  is  temporarily 
blind  and  cannot  see  his  shockingly 
scarred  face.  Then  he  finds  that  his 
wife  is  living  near  by.  What  should  he 
do;  what  will  he  do?  Mr.  Sinclair  is 
a  practiced  writer  (his  "Poor  Man's 
Rock"  is  a  capital  story)  and  he  deals 
with  these  problems  carefully  and  well. 

RIDER  OF  GOIJ>EN  BAR  (THE).  By  William 
Patterson  White.  Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  Boe- 
ton.     $1.75. 

Another  spirited  cowboy  and  rustler 
story  with  politics,  gun-play,  a  stage 
hold-up,  and  a  murder  mixed  in.  It 
more  than  moves,  it  gallops.  Mr.  White 
is  a  skilled  hand  at  this  sort  of  thing, 
and  here  he  has  turned  out  a  first-class 
slap-dash  article. 

TOII.ER8  OF  THE  TRAII48.  By  George  Marsh. 
Illustrated.  The  Penn  Publishing  Company, 
Philadelphia.     $2.riO. 

Stirring  short  stories  of  the  Canadian 
wilds  that  make  the  reader's  heart  beat 
fast  till  the  end  is  reached  and  the  bat- 
tle is  won.  The  book  is  a  handsome  one 
and  has  illustrations  that  fit  the  text. 

WINNIE   O'WYNN    AND   THE   WOLVHS.      By 

Bertram  Atkey.      Little,  Brown  &  Co.,   Bos- 
ton.     $1.75. 

Bad  men  are  wolves;  they  hunt  inno- 
cent maidens;  don't  let  them  get  you. 
Thus,  in  effect,  Winnie's  old  sport  of  a 
dying  father  warns  her.  So  Winnie 
hunts  the  wolves.  Ingenuous  and  sweet 
to  look  upon,  she  is  wise  and  smart. 
She  whitemails  the  blackmailers,  and 
long  before  the  book  is  over  is  rich. 
The  episodes  are  clever  and  funny,  but 
the  story  doesn't  end,  it  just  stops. 

HISTORY  AND  POLITICAL  ECONOMY 
WHAT  I»  80ri.4IJRM?     By  James  Edward  I^ 
Rosalgnol.      The   Thoman   Y.    Crowell    Com- 
pany. New  York.     $2. 

The  words  "Socialism,"  "Socialist," 
and  "Socialistic"  are  frequently  applied 
to  those  schemes  and  their  advocates 
that  assume  the  present  wage  system, 
with  its  two  classes  of  capitalists  and 
laborers,  to  be  inherently  wrong  and  de- 
mand a  radical  remedy.  The  author  of 
this  volume  deals  almost  exclusively 
with  the  various  forms  of  Marxian 
Socialism,  which  trace  their  genealogy 
back  to  Karl  Marx.     These  he  defines. 


criticises,  and  condemns.  He  does  not 
regard  them  in  any  of  their  forms  as 
impracticable  ideals;  quite  the  reverse — 
unsound  in  philosophy,  unsupported  by 
history,  disproved  by  experience.  As  an 
indictment  of  Marxian  Socialism  the 
book  is  to  be  commended;  its  defect  as 
a  treatise  on  Socialism  is  its  failure  to 
indicate  any  remedy  for  the  acknowl- 
edged evils  of  our  present  industrial 
system. 

TRAVEL  AND  DESCRIPTION 
8RA    AND    SARDINIA.      By    D.    H.    I^wrence. 
Illustrated.     Thomas  Seltzer,  New  York.    $.\ 

An  unusually  entertaining  book  of 
travel,  spirited  alike  in  description  axAl 
illustration.  The  critical  author's  com- 
ments on  the  incidents  of  travel  are 
diverting,  if  a  trifle  caustic  at  times. 
As  might  be  expected  by  readers  of  his 
fiction,  he  has  an  excellent  eye  for  the 
notable  characteristics  of  his  fellow- 
travelers  and  a  fluent  pen;  and  his  com- 
ments are  well  matched  by  the  colorful 
pictures  of  an  exponent  of  the  new 
school  of  illustration. 

MISCELLANEOUS 
CITY  HOMES  ON  COUNTRY  IJiNES.     By  Will- 
iam  E.    Smythe.      The  Macmlllan   Company, 
New   York,     $2.r>0. 

Here  is  a  very  inspiring  and  practical 
book  for  the  garden  lover.  The  author 
considers  such  rather  unusual  features 
as  hens,  rabbits,  squabs,  goats.  He  con- 
siders the  mechanics  of  the  garden-home 
and  gives  some  helpful  pages  on  "the 
garden-city."  As  he  justly  says,  Amer- 
ica's recent  advance  in  the  culture  of 
gardens  is  due  chiefly  to  the  National 
War  (rarden  Commission.  In  that  in- 
stance "the  finest  public  spirit  leaped  to 
meet  a  great  emergency,  without  wait- 
ing for  one  line  of  legislation  or  asking 
a  penny  from  the  public  Treasury." 

FORTY-ODD  YEARS  IN  THE  IJTERARY 
SHOP.  By  JanieH  L.  Ford.  E.  P.  Dutton 
&  Co.,  New  York.     $r». 

Mr.  Ford  has  had  experience  of  many 
years  as  newspaper  worker,  dramatic 
critic,  and  play  writer.  He  has  known 
almost  every  one  in  New  York's  art, 
dramatic,  and  literary  circles.  He 
knows  how  to  tell  a  good  story  so  as  to 
bring  out  its  point  cleverly.  His 
memoirs  here  included  make  excellent 
reading.  They  are  written  in  a  free  and 
easy  and  somewhat  bohemian  manner, 
and  sometimes  personal  feeling  leads 
the  author  a  little  further  than  one 
could  wish  in  invective  and  sarcasm. 
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^'Dady  I  need  an  encyclopedia 

that  tells  about  things  as  they  are — 


"This  book  is  all  out  of  date.  Why,  dad,  it  doesn't 
even  tell  about  the  Great  War.  I  want  to  read  about 
Chateau  Thierry,  where  brother's  regiment  fought.  This 
old  book  tells  about  Chateau  Thierry,  but  it  doesn't 
'say  anything  about  the  Americans  who  were  there  in  1918. 


"And  I  want  to  read  about  Wireless 
Telephones.  This  book  is  all  ancient 
history.  Isn  t  there  an  encyclopedia 
that  tells  about  these  things  >** 
^Yes,  my  boy,  there  is  such 
an  encyclopedia.  It*s  up-to-date» 
and  tells  all  about  the  Great  War 
and  Wireless  Telephones,  and  thou- 
sands of  other  thmgs  that  you  and 


I  want  to  know  about  and  not  to  be 
found  in  any  other  encyclopedia. 

It's     the     ENCYCLOPEDIA 

AMERICANA,  and  we  are  going 
to  have  it  here  in  the  library  where 
you  and  I  can  use  it  when  we  want  to 
find  out  about  things  as  they  are.  I 
sent  an  order  today  to  the  publishers 
to  have  it  shipped  to  us  at  once.** 


The  Encyclopedia 

AMERICANA 


New 


Up'  tO'date  Authoritative 


Within  the  short  span  of  seven 
years  the  world  has  undergone  Uemen- 
dous  changes. 

An  encyclopedia  edited  before 

the  war  makes  a  nice  appearance  on 
the  library  shelves,  but  it  is  of  Httle  service 
to  the  reader  who  seeks  a  true  picture  of 
men  and  countries,  of  science  and  industry, 
of  the  great  revolutions  in  thought  and 
progress — as  they  are  today. 


ENCYCLOPEDU  AMERICANA  CORPORATION  i 

27  WiUiuB  StrMt  N«w  York.  N.  T.  " 

P««plMGatBriynff.Chic«g».llL  | 

PleMe  tend  me  h—  of  charge  drtcriplivr  lilMatuie  of  | 

the  AMERICANA.  , 


r 
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Misinformation  is  worse  than 
none. 

The  new  Americana,  the  best  that^ 
American   brains    and    resources    could 
produce,  meets  every  test  of  an  authori- 
tative, up-to-date  world  reference  work 
for  American  readers. 

More  than  2,000  eminent  spe- 
cialists from  over  the  world  have  con- 
tributed to  this  American  work.  All 
American  subjects  are  covered  by  Amer- 
icans— more  thoroughly  than  has  eper 
before  been  done  in  a  great  work  of 
reference. 

That  is  why  the  new  AMERICANA 
numbers  among  its  subscribers  all  the 
great   Universities  and  Public  Libraries. 

Your  children  need  the  AMERICANA. 
You  will  find  it  invaluable  at  yoar  office. 
The  membere  of  yoar  huMineee  »taff  will 
thank  yoa  for  placing  it  at  their  service. 


THE  LICENSING   AND 

INSPECTION   OF 

COMMERCIAL  AIRCRAFT 

BY  GEORGE   B.  MULDAUR 
Oenend  Agent  Undenrritora'  lAbontorieB 

IN  Mr.  Ladislas  d'Orcy's  interesting 
article  on  air  transportation,  appear- 
ing in  a  recent  issue  of  The  Outlook, 
lie  speaks  with  regret  of  the  lack  of 
adequate,  or,  in  fact,  of  any,  control  or 
supervision  over  commercial  aircraft  by 
Federal  or  State  authorities.  The  im- 
plication appears  to  be  that  no  super- 
vision exists  and  that  any  commercial 
airship  may  operate  and  that  any  indi- 
vidual may  try  his  hand  at  aviation 
without  let  or  hindrance. 

This,  however,  is  not  by  any  means 
the  case,  unless  indeed  such  planes  fly 
at  their  own  risk  and  without  insurance, 
which,  in  the  present  state  of  the  indus- 
try, is  most  unusual.  While  Congress 
has  been  considering  the  matter  of  air- 
craft regulation  and  while  efforts  have 
been  made  by  competent  aircraft  or- 
ganizations to  bring  about  legislation 
requiring  such  regulation,  the  industry 
itself  has  not  waited  for  Government 
action,  but  by  means  of  private  enter- 
prise has  established  a  Nation-wide  sys- 
tem of  inspection  of  ships  and  licensing 
of  pilots  as  a  prerequisite  to  the  issuing 
of  insurance  on  such  ships. 

The  National  Aircraft  Underwriters* 
Association  made  arrangements  several 
months  ago  with  Underwriters'  Labora- 
tories of  Chicago  for  such  service,  and 
no  airship  not  bearing  the  Underwriters' 
Laboratories'  distinguishing  mark  or 
operated  by  a  pilot  whose  record  has  not 
had  the  Laboratories'  vis4  may  be  in- 
sured by  any  of  the  companies  writing 
this  form  of  contract.  Underwriters' 
Laboratories  have,  for  many  years,  acted 
in  an  engineering  capacity  for  insurance 
companies  in  relation  to  devices  and  ma- 
terials having  a  bearing  on  the  special 
hazards  insured  against,  and  it  was  con- 
sidered quite  logical  that  this  service 
should  be  extended  to  include  the  in- 
spection, classification,  and  registration 
of  aircraft.  Moreover,  this  action  of  the 
aircraft  underwriters  insures  the  em- 
ployment of  trained  engineers  in  this 
important  service  as  against  a  possi- 
bility of  unfit  political  appointees  in  the 
case  of  Federal  or  State  supervision. 

Every  pilot  of  an  insured  ship  must 
first  submit  his  record  to  Underwriters' 
Laboratories  and  receive  their  certificate 
that  the  ship  shall  be  of  approved  and 
tested  type,  duly  registered  with  the 
Laboratories  and  marked  for  purposes 
of  identification.  Designers  of  new 
planes  are  required,  before  insurance 
will  be  granted,  to  receive  the  approval 
of  Underwriters'  Laboratories  as  to  the 
air-worthiness  of  the  ship,  its  capacity, 
and  its  performance  in  varying  condi- 
tions. This  programme  is  now  in  effect, 
and  it  is  proposed  that  the  Laboratories, 
in  addition,  tabulate,  classify,  and  re- 
port on  landing  fields,  investigate  and 
plan  air  routes,  and  perform  such  other 
work  as  will  liave  a  bearing  on  the  in- 
surable hazards.  Members  of  the  asso- 
ciation are  kept  posted  as  to  the  grant- 


ing  of  applications  and  cancellations  of 
registry,  and  a  board  of  inquiry  con- 
siders crashes  and  passes  upon  rules  of 
the  air  covering  pilots'  conduct  and  re- 
sponsibility. Every  certificate  of  regis- 
tration is  limited  to  twelve  months  and 
will  automatically  expire  at  any  time  if 
the  pilot  is  inactive  for  ninety  days.  It 
may  also  be  canceled  or  suspended  for 
cause,  and  is  automatically  suspended 
pending  inquiry  regarding  accidents. 

The  Canadian  Government  has  taken 
cognizance  of  the  facilities  offered  by 
Underwriters'  Laboratories,  and  the 
Canadian  Air  Board  has  granted  flying 
privileges  in  Canada  to  American  pilots 
so  approved  and  flying  ships  duly  regis- 
tered by  the  Laboratories. 

Articles  have  appeared  from  time  to 
time  in  the  daily  press,  giving  all  of  the 
above  facts,  including  a  recent  state- 
ment in  the  New  York  "Times"  by  Mr. 
Edmond  Ely,  President  of  the  National 
Aircraft  Underwriters'  Association,  and 
information  is  constantly  being  sent  out 
by  the  Laboratories  and  the  Under- 
writers' Association  bearing  on  this  sub- 
ject. The  work  is  so  important  and  so 
far-reaching  that  no  effort  should  be 
spared  to  acquaint  the  public  with  its 
value  and  to  seek  the  co-operation  of  all 
interested  individuals  of  organizations. 


THE    BEST  OF   ALL  ALIBIS. 

WE   BELIEVE   IT, 

BECAUSE 

WE   HAVE   USED   IT 

OURSELVES 

IN  the  issue  of  The  Outlook  dated 
January  11,  1922,  you  published  an 
article  entitled  "Capital  Ships  and  Air- 
craft" written  to  you  by  the  under- 
signed. 

In  reading  the  article  we  noticed  an 
error,  which  was  evidently  made  in  the 
original  letter  submitted  to  you.  This 
error  is  obvious,  but,  inasmuch  as  it 
might  be  construed  by  some  persons  as 
evidencing  an  absolute  lack  of  informa- 
tion on  our  part,  we  desire  to  make  the 
following  correction: 

The  first  two  sentences  of  the  sixth 
paragraph,  which  read: 

As  concerns  anti-aircraft  gunfire, 
the  record  of  hits  on  the  western 
front  during  the  recent  war  was  only 
one  hit  in  67,000  shots.  The  highest 
percentage  claimed  by  ordnance  ex- 
perts oven  to-day  is  but  one  hit  in 
40,000  shots, 
should  read: 

As  concerns  anti-aircraft  gunfire, 
the  record  of  hits  on  the  western 
front  during  the  recent  war  was  only 
one  hit  In  six  or  seven  thousand  shots. 
The  highest  percentage  claimed  by 
ordnance  experts  even  to-day  is  but 
onejiit  in  4,000  shots. 

The  mistake  was  made  in  the  tran- 
scription of  shorthand  notes  and  not 
detected  until  the  article  was  read  in 
The  Outlook. 

C.  E.  Shanklk, 

CaRLYLE    W.    GRAYBKAr.. 

Harold  Lke  Georgk. 
Abfrdeen  Proving  Ground,  Maryland. 
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ImJ^£  Washington  Boulevard  bordering  one  of  Seattle's  residential  districts 

Seattle  Invites  You 

To  Spend  Your  Vacation   In  the  Charmed  Land 

**  //  is  the  charmed  land  qfthe  American  continent,  with  the  mosCrestftd  and  soothing  climate  in  the  world,  a 
land  of  the  green  ifalley  and  the  rushing  river,  of  tall  men  and  tall  trees,  of  moss,  of  fern  and  dazzling  snow- 
tipped  peals.  If  you  have  never  seen  (hreaon.Washington,  or  British  Columbia  in  summer  you  lark  impor- 
tant qualifications  fjT  imagining  what  the  climate  of  heaven  may  he  //X-«."— Dr.  Woods  iiuTCHiNSON. 

The  forces  of  nature  united  to  make  the 
Pacific  Northwest  the  Nation's  Supreme  Summer 
Playground.  There  is  no  excessive  heat  or  try- 
ing cold.  One  sleeps  under  blankets  every  night 
of  the  year.  There  are  no  hurricanes,  cyclones, 
earthquakes,  or  severe  electrical  storms.  The 
climate  lures  one  out-of-doors  the  year  around, 
and  to  what  an  out-of-doors! 

Such  woods,  if  you  love  the  woods  and  woodsy 
things — stately  forests,  carpeted  with  a  wealth 
of  ferns  and  flowering  plants  and  shrub.s— and  not  a  poi.sonous  reptile  in  the  Puget 
Sound  area. 

Such  mountains— two  great  ranges  of  snow-clad  peaks,  and  Mt.  Rainier  National 
Park,  where  one  may  spend  a  summer  of  unalloyed  delight.  Mt.  Rainier  is  the  most 
majestic  single  scenic  feature  in  the  United  Slates  proper.  Its  glacial  system  exceeds 
all  the  glaciers  of  Switzerland  combined  and  at  its  base  is  a  succession  of  gorgeous 
flowering  parks.^ 

Such  mountain  lakes— lakes  of  sapphire 
and  emerald — reflecting  in  their  depths  the  snow 
peaks  rising  from  their  sides. 

Such  yachting — nothing  like  it  in  the  west- 
ern hemi-sphere — along  the  2000  miles  of  shoreline 
of  Puget  Sound  and  the  inside  passage  to  ihe 
fjords  and  glaciers  of  Alaska. 

Such   motor   roads — through  a  paradi.se  of 
scenic  delights.     Such  trout  streams.     Such  golf 
—golf  every  day  in  the  vear.     Such  camping,  such  hikes,  such  mountain  climbing,  such 
skiing,  such  all-around  fun. 
And  such  health— year  by  year  Seattle  is  the  healthiest  city  in  the  world. 
Come  this  year.    Come  to  the  Charmed  Land.    Come  by  train  or  motor.    Come 
once  and  you'll  come  again. 

Come  direct  to  the  Seattle  Chamber  of  Commerce  tourist  bureau  and  let  them 
make  things  easy  for  you. 

WRITE  FOR  THE  BOOKLET  "  The  Charmed  Land:'     Ask  any  questions. 
SEA  TTLE  CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE,  903  Arctic  Bldg.,  Seattle,  Washington. 
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Flif.to  top^riKht  by  M.  P.  Anderson.  Siraitlcr 


Seattle — Center  of  America's  Summer  Playground 


FINANCIAL    DEPARTMENT 


The  Financial  Department  is  prepared  to  furnish  information  regarding  standard  investment  securities,  but  cannot 
undertake  to  advise  the  purchase  of  any  specific  security.  It  will  give  to  inquirers  facts  of  record  or  information 
resulting  from  expert  investigation,  and  a  nominal  charge  of  one  dollar  per  inquiry  will  be  made  for  this  special  service. 
All  letters  of  inquiry  should  be  addressed  to  The  Outlook  Financial  Department,  381  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 


^^ AVERAGING    DOWN 


FEW  people  need  to  be  reminded  of  the  fact  that  the  prices 
of  many  stocks  are  considerably  lower  than  they  were  a 
year  or  two  years  ago.  In  fact,  almost  every  investor 
owns  shares  of  stock  in  some  corporation  which  have  a  lower 
market  value  than  they  had  at  the  time  he  purchased  them. 
He  is  therefore  faced  with  the  problem,  which  sooner  or  later 
confronts  practically  every  investor,  of  what  to  do  about  it. 
Should  he  keep  his  stock?  Should  he  sell  it?  Or  should  be 
buy  more  of  it  and  thus  "average  down"  its  cost? 
Many  questions  of  this  sort  have  been  asked  in  recent  months. 


People  are  still  asking  them.  In  one  mail  last  week  three  peo- 
ple asked  the  Financial  Department  for  its  opinion  as  to 
whether  they  should  buy  more  of  some  stock  they  owned  and 
which  had  declined  considerably  in  price.  "Averaging  down" 
is  a  process  which  seems  to  appeal  to  large  numbers  of  people, 
and  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  under  certain  conditions  it 
may  be  a  wise  thing  to  do.  But,  like  all  good  things,  it  can  be 
overdone  and  it  has  its  elements  of  danger. 

If  a  man  buys  ten  shares  of  stock  at  $100  a  share  and  then 
watches  it  decline,  he  is  either  disturbed  or  he  sees  a  chance — 


The  Trust  Company^ 
A  Hundred  Years 
of  Service 


Days  of  the 
Forge 


A  CENTURY  ago  handwork 
^  and  individual  production 
""  marked  all  industry. 

With  the  coming  of  the  factory 
system,  division  of  labor,  and 
quantity  production,  the  whole 
character  of  industry  changed. 

As  our  modern  huge  corpora- 
tions grew  from  this  individualism 
of  a  hundred  years  ago,  so  the  idea 
of  the  corporate  trustee  has  grown 
out  of  the  system  of  individual 
trusteeship,  to  meet  the  changing 
needs  of  business  and  of  society. 

The  need  for  a  responsible  cor- 
porate trustee  was  first  met  by  the 
trust  company. 

Today,  trust  companies  of  the 


United  States — now  in  their  hun- 
dredth year  of  service  —  have  a 
huge  volume  of  trust  business. 

These  companies  act  in  trust 
and  fiscal  relations  in  connection 
with  corporate  issues  estimated  at 
more  than  seventy  billion  dollars; 
they  are  administering  estates  and 
personal  trusts  aggregating  many 
billions  more. 

This  Company  serves  corpora- 
tions and  governments  as  trustee, 
registrar,  transfer  agent,  and  in 
every  trust  relationship ;  for  in- 
dividuals, it  acts  as  executor  under 
wills,  trustee,  and  in  all  capacities 
for  the  administration  of  estates 
and  trusts. 


Guaranty  Trust  Company  of  New  York 

140  Broadway 

Google 
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or  thinks  he  does— to  acquire  additional 
shares  cheaply,  and  thus  benefit  himself 
by  reducing  the  average  cost  of  his  total 
holdings.  Suppose,  for  example,  the 
price  declined  from  100  to  50  and  he 
bought  ten  additional  shares  at  the  lat- 
ter price.  He  would  then  own  twenty 
shares,  ten  bought  at  100  and  ten  at  60, 
for  a  total  cost  of  $1,500,  or  an  average 
cost  of  $75  a  share.  He  has  "averaged 
down"  the  original  cost  twenty-five 
points;  the  stock  will  only  have  to  go 
back  to  75  in  order  to  enable  him  to  get 
out  even,  whereas,  if  he  had  not  pur- 
chased the  extra  ten  shares,  this  would 
not  have  been  possible  unless  the  price 
reached  100  again.  It  all  sounds  rea- 
sonable enough,  and  we  repeat  that 
under  certain  conditions  "averaging 
down"  the  cost  of  a  stock  in  this  way  is 
a  rather  sage  thing  to  do. 

"Averaging  down,"  however,  is  the 
device  of  the  speculator  rather  than  of 
the  investor.  The  speculator  is  inter- 
ested in  the  price  of  a  stock  and  cares 
little  about  its  safety  or  its  dividend- 
paying  abilities  except  as  these  qualities 
have  a  bearing  on  the  price.  The  inves- 
tor, on  the  other  hand — theoretically  at 
least — should  pay  little  attention  to  the 
price  at  which  a  stock  is  selling,  but  a 
great  deal  of  attention  to  the  question 
of  its  safety  and  the  probabilities  of  its 
paying  regular  dividends.  The  specula- 
tor is  concerned  with  profits  only;  the 
investor  is,  or  should  be,  interested 
solely  in  safety  and  yield. 

It  is  often  an  extremely  diflflcult  thing 
for  a  man  to  bring  himself  to  the  point 
of  taking  a  loss.  He  sees  the  quotations 
for  his  stock  declining  day  by  day,  and 
at  first  he  assures  himself  that  it  is  a 
temporary  condition.  He  expects  the 
stock  to  "come  back."  On  the  other 
hand,  it  frequently  happens  that  the  de- 
cline continues,  and  to  sell  would  in- 
volve a  greater  sacrifice  with  every  day 
that  he  postpones  action.  He  wishes  he 
had  sold  when  the  decline  first  started, 
but  the  same  psychological  reasons  that 
made  him  hesitate  then  cause  him  to  de- 
lay now.  Perhaps  a  man  dislikes  taking 
a  loss  because  he  thinks  that  to  have 
purchased  a  stock  which  has  declined  in 
price  is  a  refiection  on  his  good  Judg- 
ment. It  is  safe  to  say,  however,  that 
no  one  who  has  ever  purchased  securi- 
ties to  evwi  a  moderate  extent  has  es- 
caped the  experience  of  seeing  them 
quoted  for  less  than  they  cost  him. 

But  when  prices  go  down,  that  is  the 
time  for  a  man  to  keep  his  wits  about 
him,  to  keep  cool,  and  not  get  panicky. 
It  sometimes  happens  that  a  man  who 
expects  a  stock  to  come  back,  and  who 
is  not  disconcerted  at  all  by  a  few  points 
decline,  loses  his  head  entirely  when 
the  decline  has  become  more  marked, 
and,  without  any  clear  idea  of  what 
he  is  doing  or  why  he  is  doing  it, 
sacrifices  his  holdings  for  whatever  he 
can  get  for  them.  When  prices  are  ad- 
vancing, no  problem  is  presented,  and 
one  of  the  oldest  sayings  in  Wall  Street 
is  that  no  one  ever  lost  money  taking  a 
profit,  but  when  stock  prices  are  going 
down  it  is  oftentimes  a  serious  question 
as  to  what  to  do. 

One  of  the  solutions  which  frequently 
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Confidentially . . . 
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THE  Thousands  who  have  invested 
money  on  the  strength  of  uncertain 
rumors  and  misinformation,  testify  to  the 
danger  of  well-meant  but  unsound  advice. 

Investment  information  and  advice,  based 
upon  careful  study  and  long  experience,  can 
be  had  for  the  asking  at  any  National  City 
Company  office.  If  there  is  no  office  in 
your  city,  your  correspondence  will  have 
our  best  thought  and  attention. 

Our  monthly  list  is  made  up  of  Bonds  that 
we  have  ourselves  purchased  and  believe  to 
be  prime  investments.  A  copy  on  request — 
sent  to  you  monthly  if  you  wish. 


The  National  City  Company 

National  City  Bank  Building,  New  York 

Ojfices  in  more  than  50  leading  cities  throughout  the  World 

BONDS     SHORT  TERM  NOTES     ACCEPTANCES 
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Consider  the  Security  of  Washington 

In  ^ffiAIaY  EVERY  CITY  some  dominant  factor  influences 
teal  estate  values.  One  dty  may  be  a  commercial  center, 
another  an  industrial  center,  another  a  shipping  center,  another 
a  mining  center,  another  an  oil  center. 

Washington  is  a  Government  center— a  national  dty. 
The  business  of  Government  does  not  have  deptessions  and 
does  not  become  duU.  It  goes  on  year  in  and  year  out,  grow- 
ing  steadily  widi  the  growdi  of  the  nation. 

Our  7%  First  Mortgage  Investments,  sold  in  denomina- 
tions of  ^100,  000  and  J{1,000  under  our  Ten-Mondj  Invest- 
ment Saving  Plan,  offer  you  the  complete  security  of  income 
producing  business  property  in  the  heart  of  Washington. 


^OLOSS  TO  ANY  INFESTOR  IN  49  YEARS 


yj^e  F.  RSmith  Company 


Send  for  our  illustrated  booklet, 

^Washington,  the  Heart  ofoAmerica*" 

Address  Department  7 


^oundedO/) 

3iT  FIFTEENTH  STREET  NJe 
WASHINGTON.    D.  C. 


TlDsB«SPaiiidBagorS-f  75 

Direct  from  grovrer  by  Prepaid  Pftrceta 
ro?  to  your  door.  More  aiid  better 
pewiuts  tiuui  $5  will  buy  at  stands  or 
rtores.  Along  with  Recipe  Book  tell- 
ing of  over  60  ways  to  use  them  as 
»o«». .  Wegnarantee  prompt  delivery 
•ndaWpatonce.  10Ibe,$3.k  Money 
Mck  if  not  delighted. 

CASinif  PeAmJT  CO.  13A.  HERTFORD^  N.C 


Don't  Wear 
a  Truss 

Brooks'    Appliance,    the 

modernsdentific  invention,  the 
wonderful  new  dis^very  that- 
relieves  rapture,  will  be  sent 
on  trial  No  obnoxious  springs! 

®'P^<^8-  MR.  O.B.  BROOKS 

Brooks'  Rapture  Appliance 

Has  automatic  Air  Cushions.  Binds  and 
draws  the  broken  oarts  together  as  you  would 
a  broken  limb.  No  salves.  No  lies.  Durable! 
Cheap.  Sent  on  teial  to  prove  it.  Protected  by 
HoLPi^"*®- e^?***8  and  measure  blan^ 
mailed  free.  Send  name  and  address  today. 
Bweb ApphRca Cs.^  471Hgirttft^ Mantal, ^ 


The  Vapor 
Treatment 
for  Coughs 
and  Colds 

The  time  for  Vapo-Creeolene  is  at  the  first  indica- 
tion of  a  cold  or  sore  throat,  which  are  so  often 
Uie  u  anungs  of  dangerous  complications. 
.  Simple  to  nse:  yon  just  light  the  little  lamp  that  vapor- 
izes the  Cresoleue  and  plaoe  it  near  the  bed  at  night. 

The  soothing  an^ptic  vapor  is  breathed  all  night, 
luakintr  breathlntr  easy,  relieving  the  cough 
and  easmg  Uie  sore  throat  and  congested  chest. 

Cresolene  is  recommended  for  WtiooninK 
CouKli.  Hpasiiiodlo  Croup,  Iiitluenzn, 
Bronchitis.  Coughs  and  Nasal  Catarrh. 
Its  germicidal  qualities  make  it  a  reliable  protection 
wheutliMe  dueases  are  epidemic.  It  gives  great 
rehef  m  Asthma.  r         b  ^»«. 

Cresolene  has  been  recommended  And  used  for  the  past 
43  years.  The  benefit  derived  from  It  is  unque^onable. 

w  UMtts-Mil«<  BMf ..  Moalreal.  Caaada. 


Are  Yon  An  InVMtlAr  7  ^^^,  Uie  past  year  the 
o^w  k"  fVLf.  7^"!  ^,*^«»ncial  Editor  of  Tl.e 
Outlook  has  helped  hundreds  of  Out  ook  readers  to  polve 

\f\.Vl  *^i®?»**5**^«  ^  Bhifthig  of  your  present  holdhigs 
or  have  fresh  funds  to^  invest.  In  either  oue  we  shaSlbe 
glad  to  give  you  specific  information  on  any  securities  in 
whicli  you  may  be  interested.  A  nomhial  Jhi^e  ofoi," 
dollar  per  faiqmry  will  be  made  for  this  special  service. 

Tk  <MMk  Faadd  DipaitMBi,  Tk  OnlMk.  381  Fovlh  Ave.  N.  Y.  C 
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seems  to  occur  to  the  investor  in  such 
a  situation  is  to  buy  more  of  the  same 
stock  at  the  lower  price  and  thus 
"average  down"  the  cost  of  liis  holdings. 
Before  putting  this  idea  into  effect 
however,  it  is  well  for  the  investor  to 
ask  himself  a  few  questions.  The  f^rst 
is,  why  the  stock  has  gone  down.  Is  it 
due  to  high  money  rates,  which  always 
tend  to  depress  security  prices,  and  not 
because  the  condition  of  the  corporation 
which  issued  the  stock  has  suffered  a 
change  tending  to  make  the  stock  in- 
trinsically less  valuable?  High  money 
rates — that  is,  abnormally  high  rates- 
are  usually  temporary  in  character,  and 
if  the  decline  in  the  price  of  the  stock 
can  be  traced  to  this  cause  then  it  is 
entirely  probable  that  it  might  be  sound 
policy  to  purchase  more  shares  and 
"average  down"  their  cost. 

If  the  price  has  gone  down  because 
the  corporation  has  suffered  reverses  in 
its  business,  it  is  well  to  find  out 
whether  the  conditions  which  brought 
this  about  are  of  a  temporary  or  perma- 
nent nature.  If  they  are  temporary — 
and  of  course  this  cannot  always  be 
determined — here  again  it  might  be 
profitable  and  wise  to  "average  down." 
On  the  other  hand,  if  they  seem  perma- 
nent the  thing  to  do  is  to  sell  and  sell 
quickly,  get  all  you  can  for  your  stock 
and  reinvest  the  proceeds  in  something 
else  which  promises  greater  safety. 

In  other  words,  too  much  attention 
should  not  be  paid  to  the  selling  price 
of  a  stock,  nor  an  effort  made  to  get  too 
high  a  yield.  The  general  rule  is  a 
pretty  safe  one,  that  the  higher  the 
yield  the  less  the  safety,  and  safety 
should  be  the  first  consideration  of  every 
investor.  Preferred  stocks  yield  less 
than  common  stocks,  because  they  have 
a  prior  claim  on  assets  and  earnings, 
and  are  consequently  better  invest- 
ments. The  better  a  thing  is,  the  more 
it  costs. 

And  when  a  stock  goes  down  there  is 
a  reason  for  it.  Discover  this  reason. 
if  possible.  If  you  bought  some  of  it  at 
100,  later  on  it  sells  at  60  and  you  are 
considering  the  purchase  of  additional 
shares  at  the  new  price,  forget  about  the 
fact  that  you  previously  paid  100  for  It. 
Ask  yourself  if  it  is  a  good  investment 
at  $60  a  share.  That  is  the  question  to 
be  decided,  and  the  only  one.  If  you 
decide  that  it  is  a  good  investment  at 
that  figure,  buy  it,  and  automatically 
you  will  have  averaged  down  its  cost. 
If  it  is  not  a  good  investment  at  60, 
don't  think  about  buying  more,  but  dis- 
pose of  what  you  have  even  if  it  does 
involve  a  loss  of  $40  a  share.  Better  to 
lose  $40  a  share  than  run  the  risk  of 
holding  on  and  losing  even  more  than 
that. 

Our  idea  about  the  purchase  of  stocks 
— or  bonds — is,  first  of  all,  to  consider 
safety;  if  a  security  is  not  safe,  it  is  not 
worth  thinking  about.  The  second  point 
is  regularity  of  income,  and  the  best 
way  to  decide  this  is  to  inquire  into  the 
company's  earnings  over  a  period  o£ 
years.  If  earnings  have  regularly  been 
suflflcient,  and  by^  ^oaifpctablfe^iargiiu 
igitized  by  VnOOy  iC 
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for  long  enough  to  have  established  the 
fact  of  the  company's  success,  the  prob- 
abilities are  that  they  will  continue  to 
be  sufficient  There  is  no  better  way  to 
judge  of  future  prospects  than  by  past 
performances.  This  is  just  as  true  of 
securities  as  it  is  of  horse  racing,  and 
it  is  for  this  reason  that  the  stock  of 
practically  every  new  enterprise  must  be 
looked  upon  as  speculative.  The  third 
point  to  settle  with  regard  to  securities 
is  their  marketability,  but  this  is  inci- 
dental to  the  first  two.  Don't  buy  a 
stock  because  it  is  selling  for  less  than 
it  was,  but  only  if  it  seems  safe  and  if 
it  promises  to  continue  regular  divi- 
dends. Don't  try  to  "average  down" 
costs  if  this  means  you  are  going  to  ex- 
pose yourself  to  the  chance  of  sending 
good  money  after  bad. 

CONTRIBUTORS' 
GALLERY 
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EOROE        Haven 
Putnam     con- 
tributes an   article 
on  Lincoln's  Cooper 
Union  address  and 
the  part  that  Bry- 
ant played  in  bring- 
ing     the      "young 
Illinois  lawyer"  to 
New     York.       Mr. 
Putnam    was    born 
in  1844  in  London. 
He  attended  the  Sorbonne  and  the  Uni- 
versity of  Gottingen,  and  served  in  our 
Civil  War  as  a  major.     In  1899  he  be- 
came president  of  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 
He  is  the  author  of  "Abraham  Lincoln — 
the  People's  Leader  in  the  Struggle  for 
National    Ex!stence"    and    many    other 
volumes. 

WILLIAM  P.  Helm,  Jr.,  newspaper 
man,  was  born  in  Virginia  thirty- 
eight  years  ago.  He  first  smelled  print- 
ers' ink  in  the  office  of  the  Knoxville 
"Sentinel."  Later  he  became  reporter 
and  city  editor  of  the  Newark  "Morning 
Star,"  and  in  1911  a  reporter  on  the 
staff  of  the  Associated  Press  in  New 
York  and  Washington.  After  occupy- 
ing a  position  as  assistant  to  the  vice- 
president  of  the  National  Coal  Associa- 
tion for  four  years,  he  returned  to  his 
former  work,  and  at  present  is  an  active 
newspaper  man  in  Washington. 

DOBOTHY  Canfield  FisiiEB  contHbutes 
to  this  issue  "A  Great  Love,"  the 
second  Of  a  series  of  short  character 
stories  which  will  be  published  from 
time  to  time  in  The  Outlook. 

LOUISE  Aybes  Garnett  is  a  dramatist, 
composer,  and  poet.  She  has  writ- 
ten a  play,  "Master  Will  of  Stratford," 
together  with  its  incidental  music,  and 
some  verse-books  for  children. 

ELBERT  Francis  Baldwin  has  been  on 
the  editorial  staff  of  The  Outlook 
since  1893.  Previously  he  was  asso- 
ciated with  the  New  York  "Mail  and 
Express,"  and  before  that  with  the 
"Independent."  Mr.  Baldwin  was  born 
in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  and  educated  at 
Williams  College  and  the  University  of 
Berlin. 
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TRAVELERS' 

A^l^       JL         American     ^^¥ 
•Jd  'A  A?/^cVa?s>«  Cheques 

Ask  for  them  at  your  batik  or  'write  for  particulars  to 

Bankers  Trust  Company 

New  York  City 
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Onyx"M  Hosiery 


'^Pointex 


a 


■■G  u.  %  rAT.  orr 


Luxurious  in  texture  and  distinctive  in. 
design,  "Onj^x  Pointex*  is  naturally  the 
Hosiery  oF  Fashion. 


Emery  &  Beers  Company  inc. 


Wholesale  Distributors 


New  York 


BEFORE  YOU  BUILD  KNOW  ABOUT 

LUNKEN  WINDOWS 

A  dcrable^uog  window ;  100%  veotilA- 
tion;  diaappcaringMah  and  fly  acreeiu ; 
wMthentripped,  glazed,  fitted,  bang  j 
and  completely  aaiemblod.  Sbii^wd 
leady  for  oae;  built  into  apy  wall. 
Write  for  full  details. 

TkbrnkoirnMbwCi.  ^81%'IiriSkio 


rpees 
Seeds 
Grrow 

>ee*s  Annual  is  the  Lead- 
American  Seed  Catalog.  It 
ribes  the  Burpee  Quality 
is  with  a  hundred  of  the 
Et  vegetables  and  flowers 
trated  in  color.  If  you 
interested  in  gardening 
arming,  Burpee's  Annual 
be  mailed  to  you  fro; 
Writetoday  foryoorcopyof  Burpee's  Annual 

W.  Atlee  Burpee  Co. 

Se«d  Growers  Philadelphia 


5lb$fisa«!lSft?!S!S;»1.50 

Not  Uie  stale,  taateleaa  atre^  corner 
kind,  butphimp,  aweet,  tender  nutmeata, 
full  of  flaTory  soodneaa.  Fieah,  criap, 
crunchy.  Send  down  to  the  plantation 
for  a  aack  of  tlieae  aupremely  good  nnta. 
Roast  them  hot  and  crira,  make  delicioua 
candy  and  aalted  peanuts  from  our  recipe 
enclosed  with  every  order.  You  can't 
bay  better  peanuts  at  any  price.  We 
guarantee  prompt  sliipment  and  abso- 
lute satisfaction.  W.€ifMis*.5c,lb  extra. 


I  PEANUTS 
$1.50 
POSTPAID 

■AST  or  MI88. 

lOlbsiX.75 
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A.  NfriUk,  rnriin 


To  Europe  by 
Cunard-Anghor 

y^lwayt  abreast,  often  ahead,  of 
%/*  the  times — in  the  adoption  of 
tested  new  devices  or  inventions 
to  ensure  the  comfort  and  promote 
the  pleasure  of  its  clientele — the 
Cunard  •  Anchor  Line  is  now 
pleased  to  announce  that  in  the 
near  future  all  its  major  ships  will 
be  equipped  with  the  latest  type 
of  oil-bumin|  engines. 

Schedules  for 
1922  Now  Ready 

Apply 

CUNARD-ANCHOR 
STEAM  SHIP  LINES 

25  Broadway                       New  York 
or  Brtncbea  sod  Atendes  
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BY  THE  WAY 

"Tt  is  true  that  children  often  show 
X  considerable  appreciation  for  the 
good  things  in  art/'  a  settlement  worker 
was  overheard  to  remark,  "but  some- 
times/like  the  rest  of  us,  they  go  off  at  a 
tangent.  I  once  took  a  group  of  children 
to  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  We 
started  our  tour  of  the  collections  by 
going  to  the  upper  galleries  on  a  very 
small  elevator,  which  the  children 
thought  very  'cute.'  Toward  the  close 
of  the  afternoon,  when  we  were  starting 
for  home  after  seeing  all  the  wonders 
of  the  museum,  I  asked  them  what,  of 
all  they  had  seen,  they  liked  most.  'The 
dumbwaiter,'  piped  up  one  of  the  little 
girls." 

The  application  blanks  for  licenses  to 
be  issued  to  drivers  of  automobiles  con- 
tain some  curious  "breaks,"  a  New  York 
City  newspaper  says.  For  instance,  one 
man  mistook  "color"  for  "collar,"  and 
instead  of  saying  his  color  was  white, 
said  his  collar  size  was  15.  Answering 
the  question  of  sex,  one  man  said  he 
came  from  Middlesex.  Another  driver, 
working  laboriously  over  his  card,  sud- 
denly left  the  desk,  but  returned  in  a 
short  time.  Asked  by  a  solicitous  at- 
tendant if  he  was  in  difficulties,  this 
driver  said:  "I  was,  but  I  ain't  now.  It 
asked  here  for  my  weight,  and  I  went 
out  to  a  drug  store  and  Jumped  on  the 
scales  so  I'd  be  sure  about  it.  See,  it's 
147  pounds."  The  attendant  smilin^y 
replied:  "That  question  doesn't  ask  for 
your  weight.  It's  the  weight  of  the 
truck  we  want."  "Gee!"  said  the  driver; 
"I  can't  take  my  truck  into  that  drug 
store." 

"Dail"  is  used  in  the  English  news- 
papers as  "short"  for  Dail  Eireann. 
"Startling  News  from  the  Dail,"  for  ex- 
ample, is  seen  as  a  headline.  The  term 
Dail  Eireann  signifies  in  English  The 
Council  of  Erin.  The  words  are  pro- 
nounced, according  to  an  Irish  author- 
ity, as  if  they  were  spelled  dawl  ee'-re-an. 
Eireann,  when  pronounced  rapidly,  ap- 
proximates the  familiar  "Erin." 

British  Columbia  will  henceforth 
"keep  to  the  right"  on  its  highways,  it 
is  announced.  The  new  rule  will  brin^^ 
nearly  all  of  Canada  into  line  with  the 
American  practice  as  to  the  rule  of  the 
road,  and  will  be  welcomed  by  most  au- 
tomobile users  in  British  Columbia,  for 
in  traveling  into  neighboring  provinces 
and  adjoining  States  confusion  and  dan- 
ger have  resulted  from  the  differing 
laws  relating  to  traffic.  Will  Great 
Britain  itself  some  time  come  into  line 
with  the  United  States,  Canada,  and  the 
Continent  of  Europe  in  "keeping  to  tlie 
right"? 

The  man  who  learns  French  in  a 
school  and  then  tries  it  on  a  Frenchman 
sometimes  gets  confused.  A  writer  in 
the  New  York  "Times"  tells  a  story 
(which  is  doubtless  "well  invented")  of 
a  young  American  naval  officer  who  was 
detailed,  because  of  his  supposed  kno'wl- 
edge  of  French,  to  receive  a  French  ad- 
miral and  his  staffs  while  they  were  on 
Digitized  by  VJiOOQlC 
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Sunny  Days 
In  Nassau 

Bahamas 

Less  than  Three  Days 
from  New  York 

They  are  all  sunny  days  in 
Nassau  at  this  season  of  the 
year.  Bright  and  bahny — 
not  too  warm.  The  thermom- 
eter averages  7  P.  In  no 
other  spot  in  the  world  can 
bathing,  boating,  fishing,  golf 
and  tennis  be  enjoyed  under 
such  ideal  conditions.  The 
season  is  nearing  its  peak. 
Now  is  the  time  to  go. 

New  Elxpress  Passenger  and 
Freight  Uner  MUNARGO. 
finest  passenger  steamer  in 
southern  trade,  sails  from 
New  York  every  Saturday, 
arriving  Nassau  early  Tues- 
day morning. 

For  booklet  and  reservaiiom 
address  DepL  O 

MUNSON 

STEAMSHIP  LINES 

67  Wall  Slrcel.  New  York 

Branch  Offices 
PHILADELPHIA  BALTIMORE 

CHICAGO  ST.  LOUIS 

MOBILE  NEW  ORLEANS 


THE    OUTLOOK 

BY  THE  WAY 
(Coiitiiincd) 
a  visit.  "The  French  Admiral  tripped 
down  the  gang-plank,"  says  the  story- 
teller, "the  trumpeters  sounded  a  few 
ruffles  and  flourishes,  our  little  French 
scholar  saluted  smartly,  grasped  the 
doughty  old  salt  by  the  hand — and  stam- 
mered, Tarlez-vous  Francaise?'  It  was 
a  speech  calculated  to  make  the  visitor 
feel  entirely  at  home." 
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"Split  that  infinitive  if  you  want  to," 
Sir  Sydney  Russell;Wells  is  reported  In 
a  despatch  to  have  told  the  Modern  Lan- 
guage Association  at  Cambridge,  Eng- 
land. The  majority  of  people,  he  said, 
use  the  split  infinitive  daily  in  their 
talk,  but  most  people  fear  to  employ  it 
when  writing,  for  fear  of  the  pundits. 
The  despatch  is  courageously  headed, 
"To  Willingly  Agree  to  Split  the  Infini- 
tive." Sir  Sydney  also  showed  his 
original  views  by  saying  that  modern 
languages  are  superior  to  the  classic 
tongues,  and  that  Chinese  saves  the 
most  labor  as  a  practical  instrument  for 
expressing  thought,  while  English  comes 
next  to  Chinese. 


m/ifm 
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BERNUM 

{Under  Contract  wtth  Bermuda  Govt) 
The  palatial  steamers  of  the  Furness 
Bermuda  liine  land  their  paAffengers 
and  bassaKe  directly  at  Hamilton  Dock, 
avoiding  the  diHcomfortR,  inconvenience 
and  delay  of  landintr  by  tender.  They 
uae  oil  fuel,  enKuring  si>eed  an<l  elimi- 
nattnK  the  cinders  and  dirt  common  to 
coal-burnini?  steamers. 

Sailings  Twice  Weekly 

From  New  York  Kvery  Wed.  and  Sat. 

From  Bermuda  Every  Tues.  and  Sat. 

Tickets  ipood  on  either  steamer. 

Offering  unequalled  express  service  via 

S.S.  "FORT  VICTORIA" 

Twin-ecrew,  14,000  tons  didplacemeut. 

S.  S.  "FORT  HAMILTON" 

Twiu-acrew,  11,000  tous  displacement. 

Bermuda  Offers  All  Outdoor  Sports 

inclndlns  Golf,  Tennis,  Safllnic,  Bathing, 

Fishlnic,  Riding,  Driving,  etc. 

No  Passports— Many  31odern  Hotels. 

Write  for  iUusiratfd  lit*  rat  a  re  to 

FURNESS   BERMUDA   UNE 

34  Whitehall  St.,  New  York 
or  Any  Tourist  Agent 
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tivity  with  which  children 
work  off  their  surplus  en- 
ergy makes  good  and  nutri- 
tious food  a  con-  * 
tinual  necessity. 
Of  all  the  food 
drinks     Baker's 
Cocoa   is  the 
most    perfect, 
supplying  as  it 
does  much  valu- 
able   material 
—  "  •  '"'  •""    for  the  upbuild- 
ing of  their  growing  bodies. 
Just  as  good  for  older  people. 
It  is  delicious,  too,  of  fine 
flavor  and  aroma. 

MADE  ONLY  BY 

Walter  Baker  &  Co.  Lti 

Established  1780 

DORCHESTER,  MASS. 

Booklet    of    Choice    Recipes    sent   free. 
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THE   OUTLOOK    CLASSIFIED    ADVERTISING    SECTION 

Advertisinf  Rates:  Hotels  and  Resorts,  Apartments,  Tours  and  Travel,  Real  Estate,  Live  Stock  and  Poultry,  sixty*  cents  per  agate  line,  four 
columns  to  the  page.     Not  less  than  four  lines  accepted. 

"Want"  advertisements,  under  the  various  headings,  "Board  and  Rooms,"  "Help  Wanted,"  etc,  ten  cents  for  each  word  or  Initial,  Indndiiue 
the  address,  for  each  Insertion.  The  first  word  of  each  "Want"  advertisement  is  set  in  capital  letters  without  additional  charge.  If  answers  are 
to  be  addressed  in  care  of  The  Outlook,  twenty-five  cents  is  charged  for  the  box  number  named  in  the  advertisement.  Replies  will  be  forwarded 
by  us  to  the  advertiser  and  bill  for  postage  rendered. 

hiirm:  ADVERTISING  DEPARTMENT,  THE  OUTLOOK,  381  FOURTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  CttY 


Tours  and  Travel 


Europe  Beckons 

British  Isles,  Switserland,  Pmssion  Play, 

Tyrol,  Italian  lAkes,  Fnuice. 

THE  BEST  MODEKATR  PRICED  TOURS 

WS?IS  TOURS  ""SSS 

821  Centre  St.,  Boston  30,  Mass. 

The  European  Sammer  School 

offers  for  1922 

Fifty  Scholarships 

of  $200  each 
in  connection  with  its 

Study  Courses  in  Europe 

AAlress:  BUREAU  OF  UNIVERSTTY  TRAVa 
IS  Boyd  St..  Newton.  Mass. 

EUROPEAN  TOURS 

Popular  Routes:  Abundant  Sightseeing: 
First  Class  Hotels:  Skilled  luterpreutioii  of 
Kuro|)ean  Art,  History,  Literature,  Music; 
Travel  Schools  for  lutensive  Lauguage  Study. 

INTERCOLLEGIATE  TOURS 
6S-A  Franklin  St..  Boston.  Mass. 

THE  beanty,  fAscination,  and  mys- 
tery of  the  Orient  lures  visitors 
from  all  over- the  world  to 

JAPAN 

Tlie  quaintest  and  most  interesthig  of  all 
countries.  Come  while  the  ok!  age  customs 
prentil.    Write,  luentioutng   "Outlook"   to 

JAPAN  HOTEL  ASSOCIATION 

Care  Traffic  Dept. 

IMPERIAL  GOVERNMENT  RAILWAYS 

TOKYO 

for  full  information 

Kales  for  a  Mfk  rsoa  vilhsM  Mi  aid  irilfc  3  muk, 

$5  6  mtUMmi  pspohr  rcssiti.  $4-5  is  At  cswtry 

EUROPEAN  TOURS 

SSSO  upward,  including  Passion  Play 

Personally  conducted.  Special  rates  to 

organlxei-s  of  parties. 

£.  D.  QUICK.  49%  Notlraad  Ave..  Brtskbi.  N.  Y. 


Tours  and  Travel 


Arrange  now  with  GATES  TOURS 

for  Eorope  and  1922 

Oberanunergan 

OBERAHMEROAU  is  again  preparing  for 
the  spectacular  renewal  of  its  religious 


decennial  vow,  which  will  be  enacted  durii 

B.  S™ 

„ by  G 

Tours  for  reserved  bookings  for  this  oki 


,  Junng 

May,  June,  July  and  August  of  1922.  SpjMnal 
arrangements    have   been  made   by  Gates 


world  religious  drama. 

Etm7  student  of  the  life  of  Christ 
wants  to  so 

Gates  Tours  make  it  easy  for  yon— all  Steam- 
ship, Hotel  and  ordinary  living  and  sightsee- 
ing expenses  are  included  and  the  itineraries 
also  cover  36  other  oU  world  cities  in  France. 
Switzerland  and  Italy.  You  may  take  exten- 
sions and  return  on  o^onal  dates  as  you 


hitcomb  Co.,  GenM  Agents,  ui  New 
on.  Chicago,  PhihMlelphia,  Detroit 
.    Write  for  Booktot^'  F-W." 


mond  &  Whitcomb  Co.,  GenM  A 
York.Bostor  —  -  '~"  - 
and  Toledo. 

All  Oaiet  Toun  trithotU 

extra  cost  include  Paris^  the  Argonue  and  the 

other  American  Battlefield* 

GATES  TOURS— Foonc/ec/  1892 

"  World  Travel  at  Moderate  Rate*  " 
ZZSRttAvsM^NnrTfrii 


Europe 
Oberammergau 

PARTIES  APRIL  to  JUNE 
Various  Pric€9 

BEACON  TOURS 

Little  BIdg.  Boston,  Matt. 


Conducted  Tours  to 

SICILY,  GREECE 

and 

SPAIN 

Saaing  March  4,  A/mi  6  and  12 
OUR     1  Scholarly  leaden 
TOURS      Interpretive  talks 
kiwe        Leisurely  itineraries 
For  detaik  write 

BUREAU  OF  UNIVERSITY  TRAVEL 

15  Boyd  Street,  Newton,  Mass. 


FREE  TRIP  TO  EUROPE  ^"JST 

an  organiser  of  a  small  party.  Rstablished  1900. 
Baboock's  Tours,  18  Halsey  St.,  Brooklyn. 


A^Lseason.Small,  personally  conducted  party. 
i^lllgrs.  "  Mauretania,"  June 27.  First-class, 
moderate  price.  London  to  Naples ;  Passion 
Play.  Mrs.  Nelson  Chester,  64  W.  ITid  St.,  N.  T. 


Tours  and  Travel         Hotels  and  Resorts 


EGYPT  AND 
PALESTINE 

SaOing  March  8,  1922 

ALSO  EARLY  JUNE 

H.  W.  DUNNING 

little  Bldg.  Boston,  Ma**. 


EGYPT.   PALESTINE— 

8ail  March  8 

MADinA,    GiBSALTAB,    ALOIBBS,    MORAOO, 

Naplbs,  Caibo,  Thb  Nilb,  Jbbusaiak, 

CONSTANTINOPLB,   ATHBKS. 

EUROPE  1922 

Italy,   SwrrzaaLAND,   Fbancb,   Bblgiitm, 

Holland,  Bkoland,  Thb  Passion  Plat. 

Lhnitexl  parties  enrolling  noir. 

TEMPLE  TOURS  ""fjJSSTnVr 


Hotels  and  Resorts 


CONNECTICUT 


Wayside  Inn  ij^!u,co.,ceB.. 

Tlie  foothills  of  the  Berkshlres.    A  restful 

f>lace  for  tired  people.  Good  food  and  a  com- 
ortable  home.  2  hours  from  New  York. 
Booklet  A.    Mrs.  J.  E.  CA8TLK,  Proprietor. 


FLORIDA 


St  George's.  SuAeriaiid  "^'I'i!^  Horida 

A  Sontlieni  plantation,  with  all  modem  con- 
veniences ;  located  in  s  piue-forest,  in  tlie  best 
part  of  Florida's  jnstly  famous  climate ;  re- 
freshing, restful;  fine  Southern  table;  own 
dairy  and  garden ;  outdoor  life  and  recreation 
in  the  wai-m  sunshine ;  an  ideal  place  to  spend 
the  wmter,  especially  for  convalescents. 
Terms,  very  reasonable.    Write  for  leaflet. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


THE  WELDON  HOTEL 

ORKKNFIKL.D,  MASS. 
offers  special  winter  rates  for  rooms,  and  will 
serve  at  a  moderate  price  a  Club  Breakfast, 
Special  Noonday  Luuciieon,  and  Evening 
Dinner.  A  series  of  weekly  mnsicales  and 
monthly  dances  given  for  tlie  pleasure  of  our 
guests.    For  further ''     ' *-  "" 


Br_particular8  apply  to 
.  tTsELLRR,  Manager. 


RockRidgeHaO 

WELLESLEY  HILLS,   MASS.  (SZ^) 

Fine  location.  Hot  and  cokl  running  water  in 
nearly  all  bedrooms.  Private  baths.  Sun-room. 
Our  table  a  specialty.  Terms  moderate:  Tel. 


NEW   JERSEY 


The  SOUTHLAND  Jt^T^^a  BEACH 

Attractive  cottage,  excellent  meals,  in  ezclu* 
sive  Atlantic  City  home.  Near  Ambassador. 


NEW   YORK   CITY 


Hotel  Webster 

(Near  5tli  ATenne) 

40  West  45th  Street 
NEW  YORK 

Directly  in  the  fashionable  club  and  aihop- 
ping  section.  Within  five  minutes'  walk  to 
all  princioal  tlieaters.  A  high-class  hotel 
patronized  by  those  desiring  tlie  best  accom- 
modations at  moderate  cost. 
Itates  and  map  gladly  sent  npon  request. 
JOHN  P.  TOLSON.  Prop. 


NEW    YORK   CITY 


BOTEL  JLDSON  ^l^TiSHi.^' 

adjoining  Judson  Memorial  Chnrch.  Koocas 
with  and  without  batli.  Rates  $S.SO  per  day. 
including  meals.  Special  rates  for  two  weeks 


or  more.  Location  very  central.  Convenient 
to  all  elevated  and  street  car  lines. 


Hotel  Hargrave 

West  7S<1  Bt.,  throarh 
to  71st  St.,  New  York 

900  rooms,  each  witli  bath.  Absolutely 
fireproof.  One  block  to  72d  St.  en- 
trance of  Central  Park.  Comfort  and 
refinement  combined  with  moderate 
rates.    Send  for  illustrated  booklet  J. 


NORTH   CAROLINA 


Jlnturr 

^het>aie,KC. 

A  ** perfectly  charming**  Encliah 
Inn,  in  the  glorious  Land  of  the 
Sky.  Southern  hospitality,  perfect 
service,    concentrated     comfort. 

PerfsctGsIf  ia  a  Psfisct  Ctknte 
OysaAOTesr 

WrUe  for  Booklet  "0."  Make  Remrratiim* 


MARGO  TERRACE 

Ashevilie,  N.  C.  A  delightful  hotel  home. 
Write  P.  H.  BRANCH,  Prop. 


Health  Resorts 


The  Bethesda    white  pm...., 

A  privAe  sanitarium  for  invalids  and  seed 
who  need  care.  Ideal  surrouudinn.  Addraas 
for  terms  Alice  Gates  Uugbee.  MJD.  TeL  Ml. 


Sanford     Hall,    est.  1841 

Private  Hospital 
For  Mental  and  Nervous  Dise«sea 

Comfortable,  homelike  snrronnd* 
ings;  modem  methods  of  tieatroeDt; 
competent  nnises.  15  acres  of  lawn, 
park,  flower  and  vesetable  smrdens. 
Food  the  best.    W  rite  for  booklet. 

Sanford  Hall  Flashing  New  York 


"TbcWIiite  Bir€kes''M?rtff«Ifi?hr. 

Miss  Cook's  Private  House  for  Private  Pa- 
tients. Quiet ;  healthful ;  exchisive ;  reaaoo- 
able.  Address  L.  L.  Cook,  R.N.,  P.  O.  Box  H. 
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Help  Wanted! 

Are  you  in  need  of  a 
Mother's  Helper,  Com- 
panion, Nurse,  Govern- 
ess, Teacher,  Business  or 
Professional  Assistant  ? 

The  Classified  Want  De- 
partment of  The  Outlook 
has  for  many  years  offered 
to  subscribers  a  real  ser- 
vice. A  small  advertise- 
ment in  this  department 
will  bring  results. 

Hie  file  is  only  ten  cents 
per  word,  indndbg  addreM 

Department  of  Classified 
Advertising 

THE  OUTLOOK 
381  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 


Health  Resorts 


.^  I      PMflt  te  G«l  Wdl 

^^  An  iustftntiond«ToCed  to 

and  apeciaHxed  treat- 

.  MMMUjCAt  Electricitv, 

ply_ior  circular  to 


tb<»  penooal  atodir  and  apeciaHxed  treat- 
^^iuraUd^Maau       - 

RqmmKt  LJiTDnxyrr  Waltuu  if  .DT. 


meutof  theiural 
HydroUiei 


ilate  of  The  Walter  Sanitarium* 


Real  Estate 


FLORIDA 


FLOiODATROPICAL  OtOVESi^^la';:^'.' 

Wtioderfnl  cHmate,  near  beantifo)  Ft.  Myers. 
Ir'jmj  terms ;  lit.  19c.  Repreeentathrea  wanted. 
Attoc6rowers,at  Victoria  8t.,FtM  jen,Fla. 


NEW  JERSEY 


AttraetlTe  9-rooin  hoase.  Olen 
^  _RJdse»abatlM,«ui  porch,  IS  mi  lea  from 
N.  T.  on  u.L.&W^  near  station,  to  rent  from 
Harcfa  15Ch  for  six  months.  6,3»,  Ontlook. 


NEW    YORK 


PL  ATTSBUBG.— Rooms  to  rent/quiet, 
liclit  and  airy.  Engaffe  now  f or  the  sum- 

-»,_ ^^  hdx^  within  easy  dls- 

oAoa.    Mrs.  A.  H.  Ricketaou, 
St.,  Plattsbuis,  N.  r. 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


COOl 


School 


»KITC  for  PROFIT.    Kam  handsome 
i;  fcws   cooked  food,   catering,  tea 

Correspondence  oourae.     Aui. 

""  '      Chicaffo. 


EMPIOVMENT  AGENCIES 


W  ASTBD — Competent  teachers  for  public 
and  privat*  sdiools.  Calls  comiiifc  every  day. 
Bsod for  drenlars.  AllMUiy  Teachers*  Agency, 
Albany,  N.  7. 

DIETITIANS,  secretaries,  cafeteria 


Sften.  govern  wasaa,  matrons,  housekeepers, 
aodal      workers,     suserintmdenta.      Jibs 


Richards,  Providence.  R.  I.  Box  5 
Boaton,  Trinity  Court,  16  Jackson 
days  11  to  1.    Addresa  Proridenoe. 


East  Bide. 

days  U"  to  lT  Addresa  Proridienoe. 

TEACUSRS  WAITTED-September  pros- 
prcts  at  desirable  sateries  are  being  re- 
ceived, and  nanny  teachers  will  be  needed 
(or  all  departments  of  schools  and  oolleges. 
Smcial  terms  for  enrollment.  THE  INTERp 
STATE  TEACHERS*  AOENCT,  M ACUSCA 
BUlLDDie,  17EW  ORLEANS,  LA. 


ONEETINO  OARDS 


VSVSOAJL  postcards,  friendly,  occasional, 
vhcVras.  Assorted  donn  25  cents.  Casterline^ 
iirwoodlawn,  BoiraJo,  N.  Y. 


STATIONERY 


UNUSUALLT  desirable  stetionery  for  any 
type  of  correspondence,  'iuo  slieets  high 
grade  note  paper  and  KM  envelopes  printed 
with  Tonr  name  and  address  postpaid  $1.50. 
SawpMS  on  request.  Lewis,  284  Second  Ave., 
Troy,  N.  V. 

THIRSTY  blotters  sent  free  on  request, 
also  samples  of  exueileut  stationery  for  per- 
sonal and  professional  use.  Franklin  Priutery. 
Warner,  New  Uampahire. 

NOTE  paper  and  envelopes.  Yo«ir  name 
and  address  on  100  sheets  good  quality  paper 
and  100  envelopes.  BluA  or  bUcK  ink.- Post- 

ud  $1.     Huntington   Press,  21   Bath   St., 

orwich,  Conn. 


^w% 


HELP     WANTED 


Baslnesa  Sitoalloiifl 

WANTED,  a  matron  hi  an  oral  school  for 
the  deaf.  884,  Outlook. 

GOVERNMENT  needs  railway  mail  clerks, 
$133  to  $192  month.  Write  for  free  speci- 
men  questions.  Columbus  Institute,  B-4 
Columbus,  O. 

(  N 

Ci  «- 

BI  ^- 

Tl  J- 

Cil  X 

Ol  E 

Nl  li 

Ol 

Conipanions  and  Domestle  Helpers 

HOUSEMOTHER  and  semi^vemess - 
Active,  cheerful,  educated  American  or  Eu- 
ropean of  competence  and  experience,  .    . 
"  '  '    "  "        *     (referred. 

Itoge. 

.auto. 

Widow  with  6  or  8  year  child  considered. 


ropean  oi  competence  ana  experience, 
siieakuiK  German  and  (or)  French  preferi 
One  child  6  and  one  13,  others  at  colk 
mother  in  poor  healUi.  Two*servants,  ai 


Ability  to  drive  car  important.  Apply  by 
letter  only,  giving  complete  history  and  ref- 
erences. Address  S.  E.  Comer  UolUday  and 
Hillen,  Baltimore,  Md. 

WANTED  —  Working  honaekeeper  for 
family  of  four,  in  Hartsdale,  N.  T.  No 
washing.  Must  be  fond  of  children  and 
animals.  References  exchanged.  6ood*home 
and  wages  for  the  right  person.  Reply,  Box 
415,  Hartsdale,  N.  Y. 

WANTED— Nursery  governess  or.motheifs 


Summit,  N.  J.  923,  Outk>ok. 


YOUNG  woman  of, refinement  to  manage 
children  hi  Protestant^amily.  No  housework, 
.iddress  Mrs.  W.  O.  Badger,  99  Argyle  Road, 
Brooklyn.  Telephone  Fbttbush  904. 

Teachers  aod   Governesses 

DIRECTOR  for  kindergarten  (white),  in- 
teresting  position,  ootoredday  school.  Inrav- 
eHng  e»enses  paid.  Write  Miss  M.  Beard, 
UlBoath  Union  St^  Montgomery,  Ala. 


HELP    WANTED 


Teachers   and   Governesses 

WANTED— Competent  English  govemess 
for  several  chiMren  livhig  outside  Phiiadel- 
phhi  who  attend  schooL    922,  Outkwk. 


SITUATIONS   WANTED 


Professional  SlCaations 

SOCIAL  WELFARE  EXECUTIVB- 
Yoimg  woman,  seven  years*  experienoe  (four 
in  New  York  Citv)  in  executive  positions 
with  l«adimc  wel&re  organisations,  desires 
position  with  social  organisation  or  large 
corporation  as  executive  welfare  head.  Capa- 
ble of  directing  every  phase  welfare  work, 
social  and  indnstriaL  Highest  references. 
949,  OutkMk. 

GRADUATE  nursei,  university  gradiutte, 
third  year  medical  student,  desires  position 
as  nurse-companion  to  retarded  children, 
nervous  or  chronic  invalid.  References.  967, 
Outkwk. 

NURSE,  grsduateVregistered),  wishes  trav- 
eUugoMe.  l¥iU goSoo&or  West, Calif omU. 

YOUNG  lady,  2S,  French  and  English 
shorthand,  tsrplng,  speaking  Italian  and 
Spanish,  desires  position  as  secretary  or  com- 
panion with  Americans  traveling  Europo 
four  summer  months.  Highest  references. 
054,  Outkwk. 

Companions  and  Domestic  Heipers 

WANTED,  by  an  experienced  woman  of 
ability  and  pleasant  personality,  a  position  as 
housemother,  housekeeper,  or  other  execu- 
tive position  in  summer  camp  for  girls  or 
boys  (or  season  of  1922.  Satinactory  refer- 
ences upon  request.    Address  821,  Outlook. 

MANAGING  companion  or  secretary  to 
elderly  couple  or  taidy  living  alone  where 
refinement,  education,  responsibility,  appre- 
ciated. Mitdiell,  118  Montague  St.,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y. 

TRAVELING  COMPANION.  Position 
wanted  as  travelingcompanion  for  lady  for 
summer  months  in  Europe,  by  capable,  amfa^ 
ble,  and  iuteiligent  hwiy  accustomed  to  work 
as  companion  and  secnstary.  Can  drive  car. 
Best  of  references.  References  required.  914, 
Outlook. 

YOUNG  man,  university  graduate,  wishes 
position  as  tutor,  companion,  or  secretary. 
Intelligent,  cultured,  versatUe.  918,  OutkMlc. 

COMPANION  for  tedy  Uving  akme  or 
elderly  couple.  Good  reader.  Assist  in  Mghc 
househoki  duties.  950,  Outlook. 

WANTED-Teacher,  college  graduate,  de- 
sires position  as  traveling  comiwnion  to 
elderly  huly.  References  exchanged.  Box 
167,  Gadsden,  Ala. 

RESPONSIBLE  sssistance  with  home, 
management,  or  child,  where  maid  kept; 
outside  city.  Possibly  attractive  terms. 
Preliminary  correspondence.  Young,  music 
diptoma.    958,  OutkMk. 

SOUTHERN  LADY  as  social  secretary  or 
companion.  WELL  educated.  WILL  travel. 
REFERENCES.   970,  Outlook. 


SITUATIONS    WANTED 

Companions  and  Domestic  Helpers 

TRAVELING  ABROAD-Positlon  wanted 
as  traveling  companion  for  lady  going  to 
Europe  by  refined,  intelligent  lady  accus- 
tomedto travel.    968,  Outkwk. 

INTELUGENT,  refined  woman  wishes  po- 
sitioii  as  companion  or  secretary  to  elderly 
couple  or  bMlv  livhig  akme,  or  as  chaperon 
for  young  girl.    969,Outk>ok. 

MATRON'S  position  desired  by  competent, 
exiwrienced,  reliable,  reihied  American. 
References.  962,  Outiook. 

WANTED,  by  capabfe.  cultured  woman, 
ixMitiou;  secretary,  companion,  or  manag- 
ing housekeeper.  Excellent  references.  9iM. 
Outkwk. 

WANTOD.  by  educated  woman  and  ex. 
perieuoed  traveler,  position  as  companion  to 
some  one  gofaig  abroad.  Best  of  references 
given.    960,Ouaook. 

WANTED,  by  experienced,  educated 
woman,  position  as  companion  or  to  take 
charge  of  home  where  majd  is  kept.  Best  of 
references  given.    961,  Outkwk. 

COMPANION-nurse^  educated,  desires  no- 
sition  with  refined  Christian  people.  Family, 
or  hMly  alone.  Willing  to  travel  or  supervise 
home.  Competent  to  nurse  invalid.  Address 
9Q0,  Outtook. 

Teachers  and  Governesses 

_€K>yERNB8S,  nursery,  desires  position. 
Experienced;  music:  sewing.  Best  refer* 
euces.  Address  7fi8  West  8th  St,  PhOnfiekl, 
N.  J. 


upon  res 
Passaic  i 


MISCELLANEOUS 

^MISS  Guthman,  New  York  shopper.  wUI 
shop  for  you,  services  free.  No  samples. 
References.  909  West  99th  St. 

BOYS  wanted.  iMO  boys  wanted  to  sell  The 
Outkwk  each  week.  No  Investment  necessary. 
Write  for  selling  plan.  Carrier  Department, 
The  Outlook  Company,  381  Fourth  Ave.. 
New  York  City. 

DEFECTIVE  CHILD-Two  experienced, 
successful  motherly  women  will  giveDersonal 
care  and  helpful  training  to  daecuve  child 
in  private  country  home,  one  hour's  ride 
from  New  York  City  :  references  and  details 
response.  HELEN  C.  BRADLEY,  West 
jc  Ave.,  near  Day  St.,  Bloomfiekl,  N.  J. 

LADY  liring  near  New  York,  where  the 
environment  is  of  the  best,  will  gladly  take  a 
child,  giving  it  a  motlier's  care  and  trainUig. 
•90  weekly.  927,  Outkwk.  ^ 

"  MAKE  YOUR  OWN "  COLD  CREAM 
Formuhk  and  directions  for  facial  treatment* 
•1.  Mills,  D.  Suite  1121, 1133  15roa<lway.  N.  Y*. 
^  LADY  going  to  France  and  Gennany  hi 
June  and  September  will  chaperon  young 
ladies  desiring  to  enter  schools  or  return  to 
this  country.  Rates  reasonable.  Tenth  season. 
928,  Outlook. 

EDUCATED  woman,  small  income,  quiet 
tastes,  desires  combination  household 
arrangement,  near  New  York,  with  less 
vigorous  person  of  simihtr  type.  Can  con- 
tribute furniture  and  some  hours'  personal 
aenrioe.  Couf erenoe  suggested.  906,  6utk)ok. 
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THE    OUTLOOK 


'  reduction  on  Wells'  Outline  of  History.    Examini 

)  Dip  into  it.    Keep  it  for  a  week  in  your  own  ha 

Then  pay  for  it  in  convenient,  tiny  monthly  pa3mi| 

your  copy  by  clipping  the  coupon  NOW — ^TOd 

Tie  Finding 
of  Mose 


Written  nearly  5,000  years  ago,  centuries 
before  the  Scriptures  were  more  than  traditions 
handed  down  from  father  to  son  among  the 
children  of  Israel,  it  yet  forms  an  almost  exact 
parallel  to  the  Scriptural  narrative. 

This  curiously  interesting  inscription  is  but 
one  of  the  many  thousands   that  have  enabled 


ON  a  tablet  dug  up  from  t 
ruins  of  ancient  Nippur  m 
recently  found  a  Sumerian  inscri 
tion,  detailing  in  almost  identic 
words  the  Biblical  story  of  t 
birth  and  finding  of  Moses. 

scientists  and  historians  to  correlate  the  histoi 
of  the  ancient  peoples  that  lived  and  fought  (y 
and  died  in  the  land  of  Palestine  in  the  times 
Moses,  of  Joshua  and  the  Prophets.  Now  tra 
lated  into  English  and  for  the  first  time  im 
easily  available,  this  and  a  thousand  other  stoi 
of  intense  interest  to  every  man  are  to  be  found 


H.  G.  WELLS'  "Outline  of  History 

Now  Offered  You  at  One- Third  the  Original  Price 

A  history  that  goes  back  100,000,000  years — that  traces  man's  rude  beginnings  500,000  years 
ago — that  follows  him  down  through  the  prehistoric  ages  to  the  Babylon  of  Nebuchadnezzar, 
the  Athens  of  Pericles,  the  Egypt  of  Cleopatra,  the  Asia  of  Genghis  Khan,  the  France  of 
Napoleon,  the  England  of  Gladstone,  the  America  of  today,  through  the  Great  War  and  on  into 
the  future  United  States  of  the  World— that  gives  ALL  history  as  one  story — that  is  Wells'. 

"The  man  who  finishes  lliis  volume  will  be  an  educated   man,  publishers'  superlatives  ^   Without  superlatives,  therefore,      ^' 

however  much, however  little  he  knew  when  he  started.*' — Baltimore  let  us  say  very  earnestly:  If  you  want  the  opportunity        ^^J 

Evening  Sun.  of  examining  Wells'  Outline y'r^^  in  your  own  home  for      ^^i.,!^ 

There  vou  have  it  in  a  sentence— the  reason  whv  250,000  men  and  a  week,  do  not  lay  this  page  down  until  you  have     ^^3#  |,^|- 

women-have  paid  $10.50  for  Wells'  Outline  and  felt  they  were  get-  "^ade  your  reservation  by  clipping  the  coupon.           ^#      New  tS 

ting  it  cheap.     The  Outline  is  more  than  a  history — it  is  an  educa-  jXK     E9wr\iMwr\ju    f  Dirm/iE*im;c'r              ^     ^•°**  "^  • 

tion— the  orderly   knowledge  of 'human  progress  which  men  go  to  And  1  tie  KEVIEW  OI  KEVItrWS  1  DO    ^^    provni^cbmtm 

college  four  year's  to  get— and  often  come  away  without.  f»'  THity  ¥••«  the  Stua«rd  •!  Uwfobat  ^  A«tk»rity       ^#  of  HiStoAT?tJ2 

Voluntarilv  W^lls  has  slashed  his  royalties  859c  and  entered  into  Where  Wells' story  leaves  off,  the  Re-     ^^     reviaed  eSti^  ^ 

a  contract  with  the  Rkview  of  Reviews  by  which  one  edition  of  view  of  Reviews  takes  up  the  record  of      #    AuSlSSr  S7'2h£^ 

the  Outline  can  be  offered  to  Americans— to  you— at  a  fraction  of  human  achievement.     His  is  the  his-      ^*   theR«viBwor  R«vSSi 

the  former  price.  tory   of  the   past;    the    Review   of     ^*     f uU year, »t  iu  reipiiar  priai 

T/iink  of  //-the  original  plates  and  illustrations ;  but  revised  by  Reviews   records   and     interprets       .  ai/iSdtf  i'nl^h  JSLS! 

Weils  himself  and  printed  in  one  handy  volume  instead  of  two.  ^o'-.y?^  ^^,«  f ^fO'  of  today      It      /  .  Shror  i %5r.Si.,2r^ 

T,,  .  ^     ,        ^  ,.,  .  .    ,.  J  IS  fitting  that   the    two   should      ^^     HUtor)- within » week,  «nd  rou  a 

This  means  we  must  get  quantity  prices  on  printing  and  paper;      ^^  joj^ed  together;  and  only       ♦      the  first  copy  of  the  inkgrnKinT^ 

but  it  means,  most  important  of  all,  that  we  Kv    mJnincr     fh#»ni    r-m    \v*»  ♦       »nd  cancel  thia  order.     (For  the  man 

oy,  joining    mem    can    we        ♦     urioua  Iwther  blading,  add  3  moi«  «• 

Must  Know  How  Many  to  Print  2?';  delllied'r'lhe'^/lM, 

Shall  the  edition  be  50,000?    Or  100,000?    Or  500,000?    We  must      coupon  below.                 / 
know  now.  W^F^     *       address 

As  the  New  Republic  truly  says :  "  T/te  Outline  is  too  big  even  for  w^^^     /  occupation 

REVIEW    or   REVIEWS   CO..  50  IRVING  PLACE,  N.Y.  /'       For  Ml  ca,h  with  order,  ,end  aniy 


Five  Friends 
Wi 

T  T   ili  assume : 

(1)  That  you  would  be  interested  in 
reducing  the  cost  to  yourself  of 
renewing  your  subscription  to  The 
Outlook,  and 

(2)  That  you  have  five  friends  of  the 
type  who  would  probably  become 
regular  readers  of  The  Outlook 
after  seeing  for  thenuelves  just 
what  it  is. 

If  you  wiU  send  us  the  names 
and  addresses  of  five  people  of  your 
acquaintance  who  you  think  would 
appreciate  a  closer  acquaintance 
with  The  Outlook,  we  will  send  to 
each  of  them  several  numbers  of 
The  Outlook,  as  a  sample  of  what 
this  paper  is  and  what  they  are 
missing  every  week. 

We  shall  then,  without  using 
your  name,  solicit  their  regular 
subscriptions.  If  all  five  of  them 
subscribe,  we  shall  rebate  you  $1 
per  year  on  the  next  five  annual 
renewals  of  your  own  subscription 
(a  saving  to  you  of  a  total  of  16). 
If  four  of  your  friends  subscribe, 
the  rebate  to  you  wiU  be  $1  per 
year  for  four  years.  If  three 
friends  subscribe,  you  will  save 
three  dollars,  and  so  on  down. 

We  beliaxA  that  this  plan  of  re- 
bate to  present  subscribers  on 
their  renewals  will  prove  attrac- 
thre  to  thousands  of  our  friends. 

You  can  thus  not  only  qualify 
for  this  possibility  of  a  substantial 
cash  saving,  but  you  will  be  open- 

^  ing  the  door  for  The  Outlook  to 
enter  the  homes  of  five  of  your 
friends  who  are  now  imfamiliar 
with  its  weekly  visit,  which  is  a 

'    liberal  education  in  itself. 

Please  send  us  the  names  and 
addresses  of  five  friends  to-day, 
before  you  forget,  and  we  will  make 
'  every  effort  to  secure  their  regular 
subscriptions,  with  the  consequent 
sabstantial  saving  to  you  when  the 
time  comes  for  your  own  renewal. 

THE  OUTLOOK  COMPANY 

381  Fourth  Avenue 

NEW  YORK  CITY 


MCOND  PLCDR 


SiX'ROOM  House  No.  628 


Daigned  for  the  Service  DepL,  American  Face  Brick  Assn. 


This  splendid  eximple  of  the  justly  popular  Gambrel  Roof  Colo* 
nUl  House  is  one  of  the  designs  in  our  "Face  Brick  Bungalow 
a  nd  Small  House  Plans."  The  sun  porch,  the  large  living  room  and 
the  ample,  well'Ventilated  bedrooms  areespecially  worthy  of  note. 

^eautiful^  &ndunng  Homes 

THE  recoUedion  of  an  attractive  home  is  one  of  the  richest 
legacies  you  can  hand  on  to  your  children.  And  if  it  is  an 
enduring  Face  Brick  house  it  will  remain  a  living  inspiration  to 
them  and  their  children. 

The  abiding  charm  of  the  Face  Brick  house  is  not  a  matter  of 
size  and  cost  The  simple  cottage  can  in  its  way  be  as  attractive 
as  the  magnificent  mansion.  The  economic  advantages  are  as 
definite.  The  Face  Brick  house  will  last  for  generations,  requires 
no  repairs  and  but  little  painting  around  doors  and  windows, 
and  lessens  fuel  costs  ancl  insurance  rates.  It  combines  beauty, 
durability  and  economy  as  can  no  other  materiaL 

These  matters,  as  well  as  comparative  costs  of  various  building 
materials,  are  fully  discussed  in  ^The  Story  of  Brick,""  an  artistic 
booklet  with  numerous  illustrations  and  much  helpful  informa^ 
tioii  for  all  who  intend  to  build  Sent  free. 

'*Face  Brick  Bungalow  and  Small  House  Plans'"  are  issued 
in  four  booklets,  showing  3  to  4'room  houses,  5'room  houses, 
6^ro6m  houses,  and  7  to  S^room  houses,  in  all  ninety'two,  each 
reversible  with  a  dinerent  exterior  design.  These  designs  are  un^ 
usual  and  distincftive,  combined  with  convenient  interiors  and 
economical  construdion.  The  entire  set  for  one  dollar.  Any  one 
of  the  booklets,  25  cents. ' 

We  have  the  complete  working  drawings,  specifications  and 
masonry  quantity  estimates  at  nominal  prices.  Selecft  from  the 
b6oklets  me  designs  you  like  best  and  order  the  plans,  even  if 
you  are  not  going  to  build  now,  for  their  study  will  be  not 
only  interesting  and  instrucftive,  but  helpful  in  formulating  your 
future  plans  for  a  home. 

You  may  want  "The  Home  of  Beauty,"  fifty  designs,  mostly 
two  stories,  representing  a  wide  variety  of  architectural  styles 
and  floor  plans.  Sent  for  50  cents.  We  also  distribute  complete 
working  drawings,specifications  and  quantity  estimates  for  these 
houses  at  nominal  prices.  Address,  American  Face  Brick  Associa^ 
tion,  1 1 39  Westminster  Building,  Chicago,  Illinois. 
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An  Illustrated  Wed^ly  Journal  of  Current  Life 

WEDNESDAY,  FEBRUARY  15,  1922 
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THE  TAIL  OF  THE  ARMY 
CALLS  ON   LINCOLN 


A  QUAKER  SERGEANT  VISITED  THE  WHITE 
^HOUSE  IN  1863.  LORD  CHARNWOOD, 
BIOGRAPHER  OF  LINCOLN,  CALLS  THE 
LETTER  (HERE  FIRST  PUBLISHED)  IN  WHICH 
THE  SERGEANT  DESCRIBES  HIS  AMAZING 
EXPERIENCE  "ONE  OF  THE  MOST  CONVINC- 
ING AND  ILLUMINATING  REMINISCENCES 
OF  LINCOLN   THAT   I   HAVE  YET   SEEN." 
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on  the  hands  and  arms  do  not  realize  how  delightfully  beneficial 
it  is  for  the  complexion.  The  same  distinctive  qualities  that 
soothe  and  heal  windbum  and  sunburn  will  keep  the  skin  of 

the  face  and  neck  soft,  clear  and  refreshed,  thus  enhancing 

the  charm  of  natural  skin  beauty.    It  is  fragrant,  refining. 

Let  us  suggest  th  I  like  to  try  a 
use  this  gratifying  ortment  of  the 
you  may  have  thj  Cream  Toilet 
vetyskinthroughi  ites,  send  us  10c 
winter,  even  tho  <  tamps,  or  a  dime 
exposure  to  bb  refuUy  wrapped, 
winds  is  unavoi  id  we  will  mail  the 
able.  Apply  onl^  package  to  you  at 
sufficient  to  once,  postpaid, 
moisten  the  containing  sam* 
skin,  use  it  pies  of  Hinds 
morning  and  Honey  and  AI* 
night,  also  be-  mond  Cream 
fore  and  after  — (liquid)  — 
an  out-door  Cold  Cream- 
trip.  Disappearing 

YouwiUfind  ?''T~^''; 

Hinds  Honey  l'''"^^^   ^^f 

and  Almond  Talcum     A 

Cream  at  all  charmrngbook- 

druggists  and  ^^'    ^^\^lf^ 

department  T^'^-^^'^'^nt 

stores.     Ask  you  Beautiful '  wiU  be 

dealer  for  theHin.  ^^^^  separately. 
Cream  Superior  T  inds  Week-End  Box 
let  Requisites;  bi  ^s  six  trial  si^e  pack- 
not  obtainable,  i  :he  fascinating  Hinds 
r  xvT  .  roilet  Requisites— 
from  us.  Wewi  nt.  refined,  beneficial, 
postpaid  m  the  I  boxed  in  old  rose, 
guarantee  satisfac  lid. 

Write  A.  S.  HINDS,  Dept.  26.  PORTLAND,  MAINE 


1MB  Outlook.    February  15,  1922.   Volume  130.  Number  7.   Publiahed  weekly  by  the  Outlook'Company  at  381  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  T.  Bubacriptioa  price  $5.00  a  year. 
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By  VERITAS 

"WXTELLi  on  in  a  four-column  review 
Y%/  of  "The  Great  Deception,"  by  Sam- 
▼  ▼  uel  Colcord,  in  a  great  newspaper, 
the  reviewer  said:  "It  niay  be  conceded 
that  the  author  has  thus  far  proved  his 
contention,  that  judged  by  all  recognized 
standards  of  party  opinion  and  party  ac- 
tion, the  Republican  Party,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  campaign,  at  least,  stood  com- 
mitted in  case  of  victory  at  the  polls  to 
some  form  of  league  or  association  with 
other  nations  of  the  world."  He  then  de- 
voted a  column  to  present,  without  support 
of  Jfqcts,  his  own  personal  view  that  all 
these'  Republican  obligations  faded  away 
between  Jiyie  and  November,  and  asked  as 
to  the..  Ilia ndate  of  the  election,  "Was  it 
a  mandMe  to  do  what  the  Republican 
Party  wanted  in  June,  or  what  the  Repub- 
lican Party  wanted  on  the  morning  of 
Nov.  2?"  This  was  followed  with  this 
entirely  untrue  statement,  "Mr.  Colcord 
thinks  that  the  June  verdict  should  prevail 
in  determining  the  policy  of  President  Har- 
ding." 

The  (probably  unintentional)  unfairness 
of  that  statement  will  be  plainly  evident  to 
any  reader  of  the  book,  who  will  at  once 
see  that  if  the  reviewer  had  reaily  read  it 
he  would  have  found  the  dates  in  cold  type 
to  tell  him  that  it  was  not  in  June  but  on 
October  14th  when  the  three  pre-eminent 
RepubUcan  leaders.  Root,  Hughes,  and 
Taft,  joined  by  twenty-eight  other  eminent 
Republicans,  issued  their  assurance  to  the 
Republican  voters  that  Republican  success 
in  the  election  meant  entry  into  the  League 
with  reservations,  or  some  other  continu- 
ing society  of  nations,  and  that  they  con- 
tinued that  attitude  to  the  end.  It  was 
not  in  June,  but  October  20th,  when  at 
Bloomington,  Indiana,  Mr.  Taft  made  his 
strongest  pronouncement  to  the  same 
effect.  It  was  all  through  the  campaign 
that  Mr.  Hoover,  Governor  Lowden,  and 
General  Wood,  the  three  most  popular 
candidates  for  the  Republican  nomination, 
with  scores  of  other  important  Republican 
leaders,  made  plain  the  same  position.  It 
was  later  than  June  when  even  Senator 
Lodge  in  his  letter  to  George  R.  Bishop 
said  he  had  not  changed  his  position  of 
readiness  to  ratify  the  League  Covenant 
with  reservations,  and  added  that  the  plat- 
form had  not  repudiated  that  position.  It 
was  up  to  the  last  day  of  the  campaign 
that  more  than  150  important  Republican 
newspapers  urged  the  election  of  Harding 
on  the  same  grounds.  It  was  not  in  June, 
but  on  the  28th  of  August,  and  later  in 
every  important  speech  of  the  campaign 
up  to  the  day  of  election,  that  Senator 
Harding  pledged  an  association  of  nations 
or  the  League  "amended  or  revised  if  it  is 
so  entwined  and  interwoven  in  the  peace  of 
Europe  that  its  good  must  be  preserved." 
The  party  platform  adopted  in  June  was 
the  platform  for  all  the  campaign  and  pre- 
sumably for  all  the  following  Republiqan 
Administration  in  Us  pledge  of  "an  inter- 
national association  based  upon  interna- 
tional justice  ♦  ♦  ♦  so  that  the  nations 
may  exercise  their  influence  and  power  for 
the  prevention  of  war."  The  party  record, 
the  only  record  it  ever  had  on  this  ques- 
tion— this  and  only  this — support  of  the 
League  of  Nations  with  the  Lodge-McCum- 
ber  compromise  reservations,  continued  to 
be  the  record'  until  the  votes  were  cast, 
unless  it  was  partly  merged  Into  the  party 
platform  quoted  above,  which  Is  all  the 
advocates  of  International  union  for  peace 
now  ask  for.  And  there  Is  very  much 
more.  Urged  by  all  these  assurances,  the 
Republicans  cast  their  votes  for  Harding. 
Was  it  in  repudiation  of  all  these  pledges 
or  in  reliance  upon  them?  In  view  of  these 
facts,  the  eminent  reviewer  who  conceded 
that  Mr.  Colcord  had  won  his  case  up  to 
June  must  likewise  concede  it  to  Nov.  2d.-- 
Read 
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Lawyer  Roberts 


Jvdge:  "Well,  this  business  of  selling  direct- 
by-mail  throughout  the  country  is  surely 
very  popular  with  the  public." 

Lawyer:  "Yes,  but  some  of  my  clients  say 
that,  in  the  interests  of  local  merchants,  the 
States  ought  to  And  some  way  to  check  it." 

Judge:  "I  don't  see  why  they  should  check  It 
or  how  they  can  do  it  Selling  merchandi«e 
is  an  Interstate  business.  I  can  sell  and 
you  can  buy  in  the  best  market  wherever  it 
is.     What  can  a  State  do  about  itr* 

Lawyer:  "You're  probably  right,  I'll  admit. 
The  States  can't  very  well  put  the  'kibosh' 
on  legitimate  interstate  business." 

Jvdge:  "Certainly  not  The  States  cannot 
hold  up  arbitrarily  any  direct-by-mail  trans- 
action, nor  can  they  tax  life-insurance  pre- 
miums thus  sent  by  mail." 

Lawyer:     "How's  that?" 

Judge:  "Policies  are  written  for  people,  'di- 
rect,* all  over  the  country,  and  have  been 
for  years.  The  United  States  Supreme  Court 
has  decided  unanimously  that  life-insurance 
premiums  on  such  policies  are  exempt  from 

That  teOs  tbe  story.    Tlmutlfttfal  insarors  like  ___ 
iasarance,  widle  tiMee  like  the  lawyer  Roberts,  who 
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State  taxes.  The  usual  license-fees  and 
charges  also  do  not  apply.  All  this  helps 
policyholders.'* 

Latcyer:     *'Oh,  you  refer  to  the  Postal  Life?" 

Judge:  "Yes,  that  Company  hasn't  any  agents 
and  never  has  had.  United  States  Senator 
Overman,  who  matured  one  of  its  policies, 
said  on  the  floor  of  the  upper  house  of  Con- 
gress two  years  ago:  'It  is  a  very  strong 
company,  and  is  conducting  a  great  business 
in  this  country.  They  do  it  all  by  printed 
matter.'  The  applicant  deals  direct,  person- 
ally or  by  letter.  The  method  is  good  com- 
mon sense  as  well  as  sanctioned  by  law." 

Lawyer:  "Guess  you're  right.  I  wrote  the 
Postal  once  myself  Just  to  And  out  how  the 
Company  did  business,  but  never  followed  it 
up." 

Judge:  "I  go  you  one  better:  I  not  only  wrote 
them,  but  took  a  policy  nine  or  ten  years 
ago  and  have  carried  it  ever  since." 

Lawyer:     "How's  the  cost?" 

Judge:  "Lower  than  in  other  companies  for 
the  same  kind  of  insurance — legal  reserve — 

_     KSrUand4ake  noBciee  %»itli  the  PosUl  and  not 
at  first  %ifrite  out  of  cnriosity.  at  last  find  they  can 


and  besides  that  they  give  me  a  free  medical 
examination  each  year  Just  so  I  can  keep  in 
trim." 

Lawyer:  "That's  pretty  good.  Tou  live  in 
Idaho  and  deal  with  a  New  York  company 
by  mail.  Did  you  ever  look  the  Company 
up?" 

Judge:  "Only  to  know  that  it  is  chartered 
and  licensed  by  New  York  State,  whose  laws 
are  very  strict,  but  I  called  on  them  when 
I  was  East  last  June.  They've  now  ^one 
Into  their  new  building  on  Fifth  Avenue." 

Lawyer:  "Have  they?  Believe  I'll  write  them 
to  figure  on  a  policy  for  me." 

Judge:  "Don't  think  you  could  do  better.  Life 
insurance  without  agents  is  a  distinct  pubUe 
service.  The  point  is  made,  and  I  think  It  Is 
a  good  one,  that  the  Company  Is  subject  to 
the  United  States  Postal  Authorities.  The 
Postal  simplifies  the  business,  saves  you 
money,  safeguards  your  health  and  will 
treat  you  right  in  every  way.  I'd  take  an- 
other policy  myself  if  I  hadn't  passed  tbe 
age  limit." 

onlyliold< 
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on  to  them  bat  are  disnosod  to  take  mow 
r  by  Uking  a  Postal  PoBcy  and  tkey  d»  k. 

Find  Out  What  You  Can  Save 

You  should  take  advantage  of  Postal  benefits  and  economies.    Call  at  the  Company's  office  or  fill  in,  sign,  and  mail  the 
coupon  below. 


REQUEST  FOR  POLICY  ON  APPROVAL 

POSTAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY,  Wnu  R.  Malooe,  President, 
5U  Fifth  Avenue,  cor.  43d  Street,  New  York. 

You  may  submit  for  my  approval  a  Policy  on   the  Whole  Life  Plan,   Guanadted  Annual 

Divklends,  with  Cash,  PakUup,  and  Endowment  Option^,  for  $ ,  as  described 

in  the  Company^s  Offkial  Informatk>n  Booklet,  and  alao  in  the  booklet  entitled  ^Incomparable  Life 
Insurance,^  both  to  accompany  the  specimen  policy.* 

My  undersUnding  is  that  this  Policy,  with  all  others  issued  by  tiie  POSTAL  LIFE  INSURANCE 
COMPANY,  is  sanctioned  and  formally  approved  by  the  Insurance  Department  of  the  State  of  New 
York.  It  is  also  my  undersUnding  that  the  POSTAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY  ««ai«Mi»« 
the  same  high  standard  of  policy  reserves  as  other  legal-reserve  companies,  tiiat  it  dispenses  with  agents, 
that  no  agent  will  caH  upon  me  on  behalf  of  the  Company,  and  that  no  agent  or  general  agent  or  odier 
person  is  to  receive  out  of  my  premiums,  from  year  to  year,  commissions,  bonuses,  or  collection  fees, 
such  as  are  paid  by  other  companies  to  agents,  but  that  such  amounts  shaU  be  paid  to  me  as  a  guaranieeJ 
dioidend  to  the  extent  of  9  1-2  per  cent  of  the  annual  premium  each  year ;  that  in  addition  thereto  I  shall 
receive  each  year  from  other  insurance  savings,  such  as  naortalit]r  gains,  investment  profits  and  business 
economies,  contingent  dividends  as  they  may  be  earned  and  allotted. 

It  is  furthermore  understood  that  in  sending  this  **  Request  for  Policy  on  Approval  ^  I  incur  no 
expense ;  that  no  obligation  is  assumed  by  me  and  that  the  Company  is  not  at  risk  until  it  has  received 
my  first  premium  remittance,  and  registered  its  Official  Acceptance. 
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JUDGE  KENYON 

FOR  the  past  decade  no  man  in  the 
United  States  Senate  has  been 
more  prominent  in  progressive 
legislation  than  has  William  Squire 
Kenyon,  of  Iowa. 

He  has  now  accepted  an  appointment 
from  the  President  as  a  Judge  of  the 
Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Eighth 
Circuit,  which  comprises  some  thirteen 
States.  The  Senate  paid  Senator  Ken- 
yon  the  compliment  of  confirming  the 
nomination  not  in  executive  but  in  open 
session.  Every  Senator  instantly  rose 
when  the  question  was  put.  The  nomi- 
nation was  unanimous.  This  shows 
what  Senator  Kenyon's  colleagues 
thought  of  him.  Despite  their  regret 
that  he  should  leave  the  Senate,  once  his 
decision  was  made  they  wanted  him  to 
have  this  mark  of  their  regard. 

Several  months  ago  Senator  Kenyon 
declined  an  ofPer  to  a  place  on  the  Fed- 
eral district  bench  because  the  legisla- 
tive situation  at  that  time  seemed  to 
demand  his  remaining  in  Congress. 
But»  as  he  says,  "The  situation  is  dif- 
ferent now.  The  West  Virginia  investi- 
gation is  out  of  the  way;  likewise  the 
Newberry  case,  and  a  large  portio|i  of 
the  agricultural  programme  has  been 
put  through."  Now  that  another  offer 
comes  to  serve  on  the  Federal  Bench, 
Mr.  Kenyon  accepts,  for  his  ambition 
has  always  been  to  serve  there. 

His  life  has  been  mainly  that  of  a 
lawyer  and  Judge.  Born  in  Ohio,  he  was 
educated  in  Iowa,  and  shortly  after  his 
admission  to  the  bar  was  elected  County 
Public  Prosecutor,  later  becoiaiiig  Judge 
in  the  Eleventh  Iowa  ^dicial  District. 
He  was  then  appointed  attorney  fo^  the 
Illinois  Central  Railway  System,  and 
afterwards  general  counsel  for  it.  yhen 
the  late  Senator  Dolliver  asked  Secre- 
tary of  War  Dickinson  about  Mr.  Ken- 
yon's  qualifications  for  Assistant  Attor- 
ney-General ofnhe  United  States  (Mr. 
Dickinson  having  been  former  general 
counsel  of  the  Illinois  Central  during 
Mr.  Kenyon'8  early  service  with  it),  the 
opinion  resulted  in  Mr.  Kenyon's  ap- 
pointment. Mr. ^Dolliver  and  Mr.  Ken- 
yon were  close  friends  and  lived  In  the 
same  city.  Fort  Dodge. 

Mr.  Kenyon  succeeded  Mr.  Dolliver 
in  the  Senate.  He  has  succeeded  not 
only  titularly,  but  also  in  perpetuating 
that  kind  of  progressivism  for  which 
Mr.  Dolliver  was  famous.  Neither  man 
was  an  extremist;  each  man  had  intelli- 
gence   and    courage    and    high    ideals. 


These  qualities  have  been  particularly 
shown  during  recent  days  when,  under 
Mr.  Kenyon's  leadership,  the  agricul- 
tural bloc  has  been  saved  from  unneces- 
sary extravagance  of  legislative  demand, 
and  when  it  has  put  through  and  is  put- 
ting through  a  body  of  legislation  which 
proves  the  power  of  the  bloc.  Since 
Senator  Kenyon's  appointment  to  the 
bench  a  question  has  developed  as  to 
his  eligibility.  The  Constitution  de- 
clares: 

No  Senator  or  Representative  shall, 
during  the  time  for  which  he  was 
elected,  be  appointed  to  any  civil 
office  under  the  authority  of  the 
United  States,  which  shall  have  been 
created,  or  the  emoluments  whereof 
shall  have  been  increased  during  such 
time. 

The  salary  of  the  Circuit  judgeship  to 
which  Mr.  Kenyon  was  appointed  was 
increased  from  $7,000  to  $8,500  by  a  law 
passed  in  February,  1919,  while  Mr.  Ken- 
yon was  serving  his  first  term  as  Sena- 
tor.    The  term  for  which  Mr.  Kenyon 


was  re-elected  Senator  began  in  March, 
1919.  Thus  Senator  Kenyon  will  doubt- 
less take  his  seat  on  the  Judicial  bench. 

LEGISLATING  AGAINST 
EVOLUTION 

ELSEWHERE  In  tMs  issue  of  The 
Outlook  will  be  found  an  editorial 
commenting  on  the  extraordinary  cam- 
paign now  being  carried  on  in  the 
Legislature  of  JCentucky  against  the 
theory  and  idea  of  evolution;  and  it  will 
be  noted  that  those  who  support  the 
bills  before  the  Kentucky  Legislature  as 
we  write  are  apparently  in  ignorance  of 
the  fact  that  evolution  and  "Darwinism" 
are  by  no  means  one  and  the  same  thing. 

The  facts  in  this  case,  as  they  reach 
us  directly  from  a  correspondent  in 
Kentucky,  are  that  the  agitation  began 
just  after  an  address  on  "Enemies  of 
the  Bible"  by  William  J.  Bryan,  deliv- 
ered by  request  before  the  Legislature 
itself.  The  very  next  day  a  bill  was 
introduced  into  the  House  by  Mr.  George 
W.  Ellis,  of  Barren  County.  The  bill 
is  before  us.  It  makes  it  unlawful 
for  any  one  connected  with  public 
schools  or  colleges  in  which  State  money 
is  used  "to  teach  or  knowingly  permit 
the  same  to  be  taught:  Darwinism, 
Atheism,  Agnosticism,  or  the  theory  of 
Evolution  in  so  far  as  it  pertains  to  the 
origin  of  man."  A  fine  of  from  fifty 
dollars  to  five  thousand  dollars  or  im- 
prisonment in  the  county  Jail  for  from 
ten  days  to  twelve  months,  or  both,  are 
the  penalties  provided.  Another  section 
makes  it  possible,  on  proceedings  taken, 
to  forfeit  or  revoke  the  charter  of  any 
institution  allowing  such  teaching. 

Later  another  bill  was  introduced  by 
Mr.  J.  R.  Rash  in  the  Senate,  but  it 
differs  only  in  eliminating  the  prison 
penalty  and  the  charter  forfeiture  pro- 
visions. 

Our  Kentucky  correspondent  informs 
us  that  the  newspapers  of  the  State  are 
generally  opposing  these  bills;  that  at 
first  they  supposed  there  was  no  danger 
of  their  passage,  but  soon  changed  their 
opinion,  and  we  judge  that  the  public 
opposition  of  the  newspapers  has  made 
the  passage  of  such  a  measure  now  im- 
probable. 

The  Louisville  "Courier-Journal,"  in 
its  issue  of  February  3,  prints  a  group 
of  about  thirty-five  telegrams  sent  in  re- 
sponse to  a  question  put  by  Dr.  Frank 
L.  McVey,  President  of  .the  University 
of  Kentucky.  These  telegrams  come 
from  scientists,  educators,  end   clergy- 
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men  all  over  the  country;  among  the 
writers  are  President  Butler,  of  Colum- 
bia; President  Emeritus  Eliot,  of  Har- 
vard; Dr.  Pritchett,  President  of  the 
Carnegie  Foundation;  and  Lyman  Ab- 
bott. Without  exception,  they  condemn 
the  proposal  as  (to  quote  a  few  words 
and  phrases  actually  used  in  the  tele- 
grams) archaic,  freak  legislation,  dis- 
honoring to  God,  ridiculous,  un-Ameri- 
can, intellectual  suicide,  and  such  a 
measure  as  "would  stamp  Kentucky  as  a 
community  of  reactionaries  and  make  it 
a  laughing-tock  of  all  intelligent  per- 
sons." 

As  against  this  we  note  in  the 
"Courier-Journar'  only  one  utterance  in 
support  of  the  measure.  It  comes  from 
the  Rev.  James  L.  Porter,  a  Baptist 
minister  of  Lexington,  Kentucky,  who 
quoted  Mr.  Bryan  as  saying  that  he  did 
not  want  his  children  taught  that  any 
brute  blood  was  flowing  through  their 
veins.  Mr.  Porter  commented,  "Why 
should  we  teach  something  in  our 
schools  that  we  would  slap  a  man  in  the 
face  for  saying?" 

A  SOUTH  AMERICAN 
ALSACE-LORRAINE 

HALF-WAY  down  the  west  coast  of 
South  America  are  the  regions  of 
Tacna,  Tarapacd,,  and  Antofagasta.  The 
southernmost  of  these  provinces  are  rich 
in  nitrates. 

Tacna  and  Tarapacd,  used  to  belong  to 
Peru;  and  Antofagasta,  with  its  port  of 
the  same  name,  to  Bolivia.  They  all 
now  belong  to  Chile. 

In  1879  war  brojce  out.  Bolivia  and 
Peru  claimed  that  Chile  was  the  aggres- 
sor because  of  her  desire  to  get  hold  of 
the  nitrate  fields.  Chile  claimed  that 
Bolivia  was  the  aggressor  because  of  her 
violation  of  treaties  with  Chile  to  pro- 
tect Chilean  nationals  in  the  territory 
of  Antofagasta.  Peru  followed  Bolivia 
into  the  conflict,  because,  il  is  said,  of 
the  existence  of  a  secret  treaty  with 
Bolivia;  the  Chileans  charged,  however, 
that  the  war  was  waged  by  Peru  and 
Bolivia  because  they  wished  to  expro- 
priate certain  nitrate  mines  belonging 
to  Chileans  but  located  in  the  Bolivian 
and  Peruvian  provinces. 

The  war  lasted  for  four  years  and 
was  closed  by  a  treaty  (1883)  imposed 
by  the  victor,  Chile.  Bolivia  and  Peru 
lost  outright  the  provinces  of  Antofa- 
gasta and  Tarapaca  respectively,  but  the 
districts  of  Tacna  and  Arica,  forming 
the  present  province  of  Tacna,  were  left 
to  a  plebiscite  to  be  held  in  ten  years. 

When  the  ten  years  came  around,  the 
plebiscite  was  not  executed  because,  the 
Chileans  claimed,  Peru  was  not  disposed 
to  pay  the  indemnity  involved  therein, 
nor  was  she  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
succeeding    ten    years.      Meanwhile,    as 
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was  natural,  Chileanization  of  the  prov- 
inces went  on  apace  and  the  question  of 
a  plebiscite  to-day  is,  the  Peruvians 
claim,  beside  the  mark,  because  such  a 
method  would  mean  only  that  Peru  and 
Bolivia  would  be  beaten  and  that  Chile 
would  receive  full  title  to  the  entire 
territory.  The  Peruvians  and  the  Boliv- 
ians, therefore,  proposed  general  arbi- 
tration looking  to  a  revision  of  the 
treaty.  The  proposal  was  made  at  the 
recent  meeting  of  the  League  of  Nations, 
but  in  vain.  The  proposal  of  the  Chil- 
eans for  an  arbitration  of  the  particular 
plebiscite  clause  of  the  treaty  brought 
the  discussion  to  the  present  stage.  At 
the  request  of  Chile  and  Peru,  President 
Harding  has  invited  representatives  of 
the  two  nations  to  meet  in  Washington 
"with  a  view  to  finding  the  means  of 
settling  the  difficulties  which  divide  the 
two  countries." 

A  FAMOUS   BOER    GENERAL 

GENERAL  Christian  De  Wet,  who  died 
in  Bloemfontein,  South  Africa,  on 
February  3,  at  the  age  of  sixty-seven, 
was  perhaps  a  more  typical  Boer  than 
any  other  of  the  noted  Boer  command- 
ers. His  military  ability  was  like  that 
of  a  brilliant  guerrilla  leader;  he  had 
marvelous  agility  in  moving  his  forces 
to  and  fro  and  surprising  the  enemy  by 
the  boldness  and  rapidity  of  his  actions. 
He  rose  rapidly  in  the  war  from  an  un- 
important position  to  the  command  of 
all  the  Boer  forces,  for  he  succeeded 
General  Cronje  after  his  surrender. 

De  Wet  was  an  irreconcilable  believer 
in  the  independence  of  his  people,  just 
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as  De  Valera  was  and  is  in  Ireland. 
When  the  Great  War  in  Europe  broke 
out  in  1914  General  De  Wet  placed  him- 
self at  the  head  of  a  rebellion  in  the 
Orange  Free  State  and  Western  Trans- 
vaal. De  Wet  and  his  forces  were  within 
a  few  weeks  completely  suppressed  by 
an  army  under  the  command  of  De 
Wet's  former  military  comrade.  General 
Louis  Botha.  The  wisdom  of  General 
Jan  Smuts  and  Greneral  Botha  will  long 
be  remembered  in  contrast  with  General 
De  Wet's  folly. 

De  Wet  himself  was  convicted  of  trea- 
son in  1915,  sentenced  to  six  years'  im- 
prisonment and  a  fine  of  ten  thousand 
dollars,  but  was  released  after  a  few 
months.  When  another  insurrection 
was  planned  in  1916,  he  refused  to  take 
part  and,  indeed,  used  his  influence 
against  it. 

THE  MOLTKE  OF  JAPAN 

DURING  recent  weeks  Japan  has  been 
hard  hit  by  death.  Her  Prime 
Minister  was  murdered,  then  an  ex- 
Premier  died,  and  now  another  ex- 
Premier  has  died. 

The  last  of  the  three,  Aritomo  Yama- 
gata,  was  also  the  oldest  and  the  most 
militant.  Beginning  in  1838,  his  life 
compassed  the  remaking  of  Japan.  When 
he  was  a  boy,  the  Shogun  reigned — that 
kind  of  ruler  who  stood  between  the 
Emperor  and  the  people.  The  Japanese 
finally  rose  against  this  incrustation. 
Into  the  struggle  the  young  Yamagata 
threw  himself  heart  and  soul;  for  was 
he  not  descended  from  a  Japanese  Em- 
peror? He  led  the  cavalry  of  the  Im- 
perial army  against  the  Shogunate  and 
won  a  decisive  victory.  On  account  of 
this  he  was  made  commander  of  an  en- 
tire division  of  the  Imperial  army. 

After  the  war  the  Emperor  sent  Yama- 
gata to  Europe  to  study  the  military 
system^^'fhere  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Japanese  army,  't'he  results  of  this  tour 
and  pf  succeeding  tours  are  seen  in  the 
JapaJiiese  army  system  as  we  know  it, 
Yamaaata's  first  changes  were  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  monopoly  of  sword-carrying, 
which  the  Samurai  clans  had  enjoyed 
from  time  immemorial,  and,  second,  the 
introduction  of  universal  service.  It 
was  appropriate  that  such  a  man  should 
become  Vice-Minister  and  then  Minister 
of  War,  Chief  of  the  General  Staff, 
Prime  Minister,  President  of  the  Privy 
Council. 

In  the  war  with  China  Yamagata 
commanded  the  First  Army  Corps.  The 
war  with  Russia  was  due  in  part  to 
Russia's  disregard  of  the  famous  treaty 
concerning  Korea,  which  Yamagata  had 
concluded  with  Prince  Lobanov. 

In  social  and  military  rank  Yamagata 
rose  from  a  simple  citizen  through  the 
many  grades  to  Prince  and  Field  Mar- 
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shal.  All  through  his  life  he  was  an 
aristocrat  of  the  aristocrats  and  a  con- 
servative  of  the  conservative^.  Yet  he 
treated  all  who  had  occasion  to  deal 
with  him,  no  matter  what  their  status, 
as  if  they  were  his  equals.  The  result 
was  that  he  was  highly  esteemed,  even 
by  those  whose  opinions  differed  sharply 
from  his.  His  popularity  was  accentu- 
ated by  his  learning  and  love  of  the  arts. 
This  man  who  as  a  youth  had  wit- 
nessed Perry's  landing  in  Japan  was 
throughout  a  friend  to  America.  "You 
are  a  sort  of  mother  country  to  us,"  he 
said.  "The  Japan  of  to-day  is  a  child  of 
America." 


THE    ISOLATION    OF 
FRANCE 

FROM  the  Conference  at  Washington 
all  the  nations  represented  there 
have  emerged  in  greater  security 
than  before,  and  with  greater  power  or 
prestige — all  but  one. 

France  has  lost  In  power,  in  prestige, 
in  reputation,  and  in  good  will. 

When  she  came  to  the  Conference, 
France  was  recognized  generally,  or  at 
least  she  regarded  herself  and  claimed 
regard,  as  one  of  the  great  naval  Powers 
of  the  world.  She  leaves  the  Conference 
a  third-rate  naval  Power,  and  is  con- 
sidered foolish  because  she  ventured  to 
express  an  opinion  as  to  what  her  own 
naval  power  ought  to  be.  She  has  been 
roundly  condemned  not  only  by  English- 
men (whose  sympathy  for  France  has 
nx)t  been  very  pronounced  of  late)  but 
by  Americans  for  her  sensitiveness  to 
criticism,  her  unwillingness  to  follow 
plans  that  have  been  laid  out  for  her  by 
other  nations,  for  her  alleged  imperial- 
istic designs,  and  for  her  alleged  obstruc- 
tion of  the  complete  success  x>t  Aineri- 
ca's  programme  for  limiting  armament. 

We  Americans  were  sure  that  our 
purposes  were  beneficent;  we  were  quite 
conscious  of  the  righteousness  of  our 
own  intentions;  we  believed  that  we 
might  set  an  example  which  others 
might  profitably  follow.  We  had  no 
need  for  an  army.  We  did  not  believe 
that  other  nations  had  need  for  armies 
eitber.  We  knew  that  we  could  build 
%  navy  incomparably  stronger  than  that 
:>f  any  other  Power,  but  we  were  willing 
to  keep  our  jiavy  down  to  an  equality 
with  Great  Britein's.  We  insisted  on  ' 
keeping  it  about  three  times  as  strong 
us  that  of  France.  In  view  of  the  fact 
:hat  we  had  so  strong  a  navy,  we 
iliought  we  were  particularly  generous 
n  allowing  France  to  have  a  force  of 
submarines  fully  one-third  the  strength 
►f  our  own.  When,  therefore,  it  was 
nade  to  appear  that  any  plan  for  re- 
lucing  land  armaments  was  thwarted. 
»y   the  refusal  ot  France  to  reduce  her 
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own  army;  and  when  our  scheme  for 
keeping  the  number  of  battleships  down 
was  endangered  by  the  effect  on  Great 
Britain  and  Japan  of  what  France  had 
to  say  about  her  own  battleships;  and 
when  the  plan  to  limit  submarine  forces 
was  abandoned  because  France  insisted 
that  she  needed  as  many  submarines  as 
the  United  States  and  Great  Britain 
planned  to  keep  for  themselves,  Ameri- 
can indignation  against  France  grew 
very  pronounced. 

At  this  time,  when  America  is  spe- 
cially conscious  of  her  good  intentions, 
and  particularly  of  her  desire  to  set  the 
world  a  good  example,  it  is  hard  for 
Americans  to'  imagine  that  people  of 
other  lands  can  find  in  us  exactly  the 
same  faults  that  we  have  found  in 
France,  and  yet  there  are  people  on  both 
sides  of  us,  across  the  Atlantic  as  well 
as  across  the  Pacific,  who  regard  Amer- 
ica as  imperialistic.  A  Japanese  reader 
of  The  Outlook  has  written  to  one  of 
its  editors  frankly  expressing  an  opin- 
ion of  the  United  States  which  is  wide- 
spread in  Japan.  "If  you  were  generous 
to  allow  me  to  express  frankly  what  the 
whole  Japanese  Nation  thinks  of  the 
United  States  of  America,"  he  writes, 
"we  might  call  your  country  another 
Russian  Empire  taking  an  aggressive 
policy  to  Asia  sweeping  those  scattered 
isles  and  islands  in  the  Pacific  Ocean 
under  your  vulturous  wings.  .  .  .  The 
newly  concluded  entente  cordiale  of 
four  Powers  in  substitution  of  the  Anglo- 
Japanese  Alliance  is  construed  by  the 
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Japanese  at  present  as  a  measure  taken 
by  the  United  States  simply  for  the  sake 
of  convenience  to  accomplish  her  long 
cherished  objects  in  the  Far  East.  .  .  . 
The  Americans  taken  individually  are 
in  general  very  kind,  considerate,  and 
sympathetic,  but  as  a  whole  nation  quite 
reverse,  behaving  without  taking  any 
consideration  of  other  people's  situation 
but  suiting  their  action  to  their  own 
purpose."  Such  is  the  view  of  America 
as  seen  from  across  the  Pacific.  A  simi- 
lar view  is  that  of  an  Englishman,  writ- 
ten in  the  "Labor  Monthly,"  of  London. 
In  his  article,  which  is  reprinted  in  the 
"Living  Age"  for  January  28,  he  says: 

America  before  the  war  was  a 
debtor  country.  She  emerged  from 
the  war  the  creditor  of  the  world. 
.  .  .  Therefore  the  financial  stability 
of  Ekirope  is  a  matter  of  intense  and 
direct  concern  to  the  United  States. 
.  .  .  Europe  must  cut  down  its  mili- 
tary and  naval  estimates  in  order 
that  Europe  may  be  able  to  pay  its 
debts  to  America.  That  is  the  quite 
simple  genesis  of  the  *  "armaments" 
side  of  the  Conference.  No  idealism, 
no  pacifism,  no  millennium-mongery. 
.  .  .  China,  in  spite  of  a  quarter  of  a 
century  of  concession-hunting,  is  still 
virtually  untouched.  It  seems  to 
predatory  American  capitalism  its 
destined  sphere  of  plunder.  .  .  . 

American  capitalism  is  going  to  ex- 
ploit China,  and  the  first  step  to  that 
must  be  the  ousting  of  Japan  from 
the  privileged  position  she  has  at- 
tained. ... 

The  Anglo-Japanese  Alliance  must 
be  broken.  Japan  must  be  isolated  in 
order  that  she  may  be  coerced.  There 
is  the  equally  simple  genesis  of  the 
second  part  of  the  Washington  pro- 
gramme. Again,  no  idealism  (though 
much  chatter  about  Chinese  sover- 
eign rights  and  about  the  -open 
door.")  No  idealism,  but  Just  hard 
economic  facts. 

The  European  debt  dictated  a  IHs- 
armainent  Conference.  The  amotions 
of  American  capitalism  dictated  a 
Far  Eastern  Conference.  The  two 
blended  easilj/  and  naturally. 

Nothing  that  Americans  have  said 
about  France  is  more  severe  than  these 
things  which  a  Japanese  and  an  Eng- 
lishman have  said  about  America. 
These  accusations  against  America  we 
know  to  be  unjust,  unreasonable,  unin- 
telligent. Are  we  sure  that  America's 
criticism  of  France  is  any  more  Just, 
reasonable,  or  intelligent? 

France  has  been  accused  of  imperial- 
ism because,  it  is  alleged,  she  has  ob- 
structed the  reduction  of  land  armament. 
Has  she  obstructed  such  reduction? 
With  more  need  of  an  army  than  either 
we  or  the  British  have  of  a  navy,  France 
has  proceeded  to  reduce  her  army  by 
one-third,  and  is  planning  to  reduce  it 
by  one-half.  This  was  plainly  stated  by 
M.  Briand  at  the  Armament  Conference. 
Because  he  pointed  out  at  the  same  time 
that  since  France  was  next-door  neigh- 
bor to  a  people  who  had  destroyed  her 
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industries  and  ravaged  her  fields  she 
had  need  to  be  on  guard,  Americans 
Jumped  to  the  conclusion  that  France 
was  refusing  to  reduce  her  army,  and 
therefore  they  did  not  listen  to  what  M. 
Briand  said.  The  fact  Is  that  France, 
in  the  near  presence  of  danger,  has  done 
quite  as  much  to  reduce  her  army  as 
America,  in  safety,  has  done  to  limit  her 
navy.  That  no  formal  agreement  for  the 
limitation  of  land  armaments  was  made 
at  the  Conference  is  due  not  to  any  ob- 
jection from  France,  but  to  the  fact  that 
several  nations  maintaining  armies  on 
a  war  footing,  particularly  Germany 
and  Russia,  were  not  and  could  not 
be  represented  at  that  Conference.  All 
great  naval  Powers  were  at  the  Confer- 
ence; therefore  a  naval  agreement  could 
be  reached.  Not  all  the  great  military 
nations  were  represented;  therefore  an 
agreement  on  land  armament  could  not 
be  reached. 

France  has  been  accused  of  imperial- 
ism because,  it  is  alleged,  she  obstructed 
the  limitation  on  the  tonnage  of  subma- 
rines. France  did  not  do  so.  She  did 
not  demand  the  right  to  build  an  un- 
limited number  of  submarines.  She 
asked  simply  for  the  right  to  build  an 
equivalent  of  thirty  submarines  of  three 
thousand  tons  each  or  eighteen  subma- 
rines of  five  thousand  tons  each.  Be- 
cause she  asks  for  the  liberty  of  doing 
this  England  refused  to  put  any  limita- 
tion upon  her  own  submarine  building. 
France  wanted  simply  the  right  to  the 
same  amount  that  England  and  the 
United  States  demanded.  It  is  not  likely 
that  she  will  ever  build  the  number  of 
submarines  that  she  asked  the  liberty  of 
building.  She  may  build  more  than 
eighteen  submarines,  but  they  will  cer- 
tainly not  be  of  five  thousand  tons  each, 
probably  few  of  three  thousand  tons; 
but  because  she  asked  this  Great  Britain 
announced  her  refusal  to  be  bound  by 
any  limitation  on  auxiliary  naval  ves- 
sels. Nevertheless  France  has  volun- 
tarily announced  a  self-limitation,  with- 
out the  agreement  of  anybody  else,  to 
the  90,000  tons  which  were  assigned  by 
the  American  proposal  to  America  and 
Great  Britain. 

To  say  that  France  wants  submarines 
in  order  to  use^them  as  Germany  did  is 
as  gratuitous  as  to  say  the  same  thing 
ot  America.  France  has  proved  the  con- 
trary by  cordially  supporting  the  rule 
against  any  use  of  them  as  commerce 
destroyers. 

In  addition  to  this  France,  of  her  own 
accord,  abandoned  the  naval  programme 
on  which  she  had  started  before  the  war, 
and  which  she  had  suspended  because 
she  was  busy  building  guns  for  an  un- 
prepared America,.as  well  as  for  herself, 
reduced  her  programme  voluntarily  by 
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one-half,  and  then  accepted  a  programme 
which  gave  her  one-third  the  naval 
strength  of  the  United  States,  though 
her  colonial  possessions  are  in  both 
hemispheres  and  have  an  area  equal  to 
that  of  the  United  States  and  a  coast- 
line as  great  as  the  American  coast-line. 
If  America  were  proposing  to  abandon  all 
navies,  her  own  included,  and  all  other 
nations  agreed,  the  French  attitude 
might  seem  hard  to  understand,  but 
America  is  maintaining  a  navy  practi- 
cally three  times  that  of  France.  Is  it 
any  wonder  that  Frenchmen  find  it  as 
hard  to  understand  the  American  atti- 
tude toward  France  as  we  find  it  hard 
to  understand  the  attitude  of  the  Japa- 
nese and  the  Englishman,  whose  accusa- 
tions against  America  we  have  quoted? 
France  Is  not  without  fault,  but  her 
fault  is  not  that  of  the  imperialist  and 
the  militarist.  France  has  apparently 
not  taken  the  pains  to  make  herself 
understood.  She  has  not  known  how  to 
reach  the  mind  of  the  ordinary  Ameri- 
can. M.  Briand's  speech  at  the  Confer- 
ence was  eloquent;  but  It  emphasized 
the  things  that  Americans  would  prefer 
to  forget,  and  it  concealed  in  the  midst 
of  its  rhetoric  the  things  that  Americans 
needed  to  know.  There  was  no  spokes- 
man for  France  at  the  Conference  that 
made  himself  understood  by  the  ma- 
jority of  the  press  correspondents  there. 
The  French  seem  to  find  it  hard  to  un- 
derstand the  mental  processes  of  the 
peoples  of  other  lands,  and  particularly 
the  mental  processes  of  Americans. 
Certainly  the  French  have  failed  to  in- 
terpret themselves  to  the  mind  of  Amer- 
ica. Moreover,  France  suffers  from  poli- 
ticians who  are  as  bad  as  our  worst. 
When  M.  Briand  spoke  he  had  to  keep 
in  mind  not  only  the  American  public, 
but  those  French  politicians  as  well. 
The  Americans  who  charge  France 
with  imperialism  would  be  better  occu- 
pied in  deploring  her  bad  j>olitics.  Per- 
haps we  might  judge  France  more 
charitably  if  we  recognized  that  her 
fault  was  really  one  which  we  have  not 
altogether  escaped  ourselves. 


CIVILIZATION   STILL 
SURVIVES 

THE  other  evening  in  a  group  of 
men  who  are  amateurs  of  arts 
and  letters  we  heard  an  old  New 
Yorker  who  has  for  fifty  years  been  in- 
timately associated  with  poets,  essayists, 
painters,  sculptors,  architects,  and  uni- 
versity professors  expatiate  with  real 
pathos  on  the  deplorable  fact  that  inter- 
est in  intellectual  life  in  New  York  is  in 
a  ''state  of  suspended  animation."  He 
did     admit     that     American    architects 


show  vitality  and  progress,  but  it  ap- 
peared to  be  his  view  that  the  young 
men  of  the  present  generation  are  so 
wholly  immersed  in  material  things  that 
they  no  longer  find  joy  in  the  simple  and 
genuine  intellectual  and  social  converse 
of  their  fathers. 

This  is  a  very  old  complaint.  We 
elders  are  prone  to  think  that  our  sons 
and  daughters  and  grandsons  and  grand- 
daughters are  more  frivolous  and  super- 
ficial than  we  were  and  that  they  live 
altogether  too  lightly  and  flippantly.  In 
a  recent  issue  of  The  Outlook  Mr.  Irving 
Bacheller  dwelt  upon  this  hopeless  state 
of  American  life.  A  year  or  two  ago  the 
"Atlantic  Monthly"  had  a  series  of  arti- 
cles and  contributions  on  the  frivolity  of 
the  flapper. 

There  was  a  time  when  these  sober 
and  sorrowful  criticisms  of  our  modem 
Nestors  greatly  depressed  us.  But  a 
friend  recently  brought  to  our  atten- 
tion a  fact  in  the  history  of  litera- 
ture which  has  proved  to  be  a  very 
cheerful  antidote.  It  seems  that  the  old 
est  known  manuscript  in  syllabic  writ- 
ing on  papyrus  was  written  in  Egypt 
about  fifteen  hundred  years  before 
Christ — it  is  preserved  in  one  of  the 
European  museums,  the  Biblioth^ue 
Nationale,  or  perhaps  it  is  the  British 
Museum — and  the  Egyptian  writer  of 
the  manuscript  devotes  his  essay  to  de- 
ploring the  trifling  of  the  young  people 
of  his  time  and  to  imploring  them  to 
return  to  the  higher  and  better  stand- 
ards of  their  fathers.  If  the  present-day 
conflict  between  the  old  and  the  youn^ 
about  customs  and  manners  existed  in 
practically  its  present  form  three  thou- 
sand years  ago,  why  worry?  The  hu- 
man race  has  endured  and  civilization 
has  made  some  progress,  and  it  will 
undoubtedly  continue  to  do  so  in  spite 
of  sbofl  8l[irts  and  chewing-gum. 

the  prevailing  note  at  least  in  the 
public  press  and  to  some  extent  on  the 
platform  and  in  the  pulpit  with  regard 
to  present-day  customs  and  manners  is 
a  depressing  and  hopeless  one.  We  b^ 
lieve  that  this  hopeless  tone  is  a  part 
of  the  war  neurosis  and  is  not  justified 
by  the  facts.  One  would  imagine  from 
the  comments  of  both  serious  editorial 
writers  and  the  humorous  "columnists" 
that  the  New  Yorkers  who  travel  on  th€ 
subways  and  the  elevated  are  simply  a 
mob  of  greedy,  selfish,  pushing,  and 
offensive  barbarians. 

Once  in  a  while,  however,  a  ray  of 
sunshine  breaks  through  the  gloom  of 
these  newspapers.  In  a  recent  issue  of 
the  New  York  "Sun,"  for  example,  there 
appeared  on  the  same  page  two  cheerful 
letters  on  this  topic.  Perhaps  the 
pessimist  will  say  that  they  were  wri* 
ten  in  collusion,  but  we  are  inclined  v* 
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take  them  as  sincere  and  genuine  trib- 
utes. The  first  was  from  a  writer  who 
signed  himself  "A  Crusty  Old  Bachelor." 
He  described  an  experience  which  he 
had  Just  had.  We  print  the  story  in 
full: 

While  passing  through  the  shop- 
ping district  on  the  Sixth  Avenue  "L." 
shortly  after  one  p.m.  to-day,  a  lady, 
accompanied  by  a  little  boy  of  three 
or  four  years,  took  peats  opposite  to 
me.  The  youngster  had  a  piece  of 
chocolate  in  his  hand,  and  after  be- 
ing seated  he  proceeded  to  remove  its 
wrappings.  For  one  reason  or  an- 
other I  fully  expected  to  see  him  drop 
the  pieces  of  paper  on  the  floor  of  the 
car,  one  by  one,  as  his  Uttle  fingers 
tore  them  apart.  But  he  placed  each 
one  in  the  wedting  hand  of  his 
mother,  and  the  latter,  after  she  had 
received  all  of  them,  rolled  them  into 
a  diminutive  wad, and  placed  them  in 
her  reticule. 

The  entire  proceeding  took  place  so 
simply,  with  such  an  air  of  perfect 
naturalness,  I  confess  I  was  most 
profoundly  impressed  with  the  trifiing 
exhibition  of  neatness  and  orderli- 
nesa  Lucky  youngster  to  have  such 
a  mother,  and  fortunate  husband  to 
have  such  a  wife!  What  an  example 
for  all  of  us  to  imitate  in  these  days 
of  acts  of  thoughtlessness  and  lack  of 
respect  for  and  deference  due  to 
others! 

Even  the  crusty  old  bachelor  cannot 
refrain  in  his  final  word  from  referring 
to  "these  days  of  acts  of  thoughtlessness 
and  lack  of  respect  for  and  deference 
due  to  others."  It  seems  to  be  a  kind  of 
liturgical  formula  which  commentators 
on  modern  civilization  feel  compelled  to 
indulge  in. 

The  other  letter  is  not  more  delightful 
in  the  incident  it  depicts,  but  It  is  cer- 
tainly more  cheerful  in  the  moral  it 
draws.  Vera  R.  Wolfe— she  must,  we 
think,  be  a  very  pleasant  kind  of  lady- 
tells  this  story: 

The  subway  train  was  crowded.  I 
luckily  secured  a  seat  through  the 
courtesy  of  a  workingman.  He  stood 
In  front  of  me,  continuing  to  read  his 
paper.  He  did  not  look  any  more 
tired  than  the  usual  run  of  toilers  of 
the  soil.  Two  gentlemen  stood  along- 
side him.  The  seat  in  front  of  the 
second  man  was  vacated  at  Seventy- 
second  Street.  Both  these  men  at  the 
same  time  beckoned  to  the  working- 
man  to  take  the  unoccupied  seat, 
which  he  did  without  hesitancy  and 
with  a  grateful  "Thank  you." 

Strange  occurrence,  wasn't  it?  It 
is  mighty  good  to  think  that  in  the 
subway  there  travel  men  with  feeling 
for  their  fellow-creatures,  and  I  have 
always  thought  that  it  was  an  un- 
known quantity.    Wrong  again! 

We  think  she  must  be  a  very  pleasant 
kind  of  lady  because,  unlike  the  crusty 
old  bachelor,  she  does  not  feel  the  neces- 
sity of  condemning  the  mistakes  of  mod- 
ern civilization.  She  is  contented  to 
condemn  herself.     "Wrong  again!"  she 
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says.  We  wonder  if  some  of  us  who  are 
obsessed  with  the  feeling  that  modern 
civilization  is  greedy,  pushing,  noisy, 
irreverent,  and  frivolous  are  not  also 
wrong  again. 

EVOLUTION—"  GOD'S 

WAY    OF   DOING 

THINGS" 

LAST  week  I  received  from  Ken- 
tucky a  telegram  saying  that  a  bill 
had  been  introduced  in  the  Ken- 
tucky Legislature  making  it  a  penal 
offense  for  any  teacher  in  any  school 
supported  by  the  State  to  teach  evolu- 
tion, and  asking  my  opinion  concerning 
such  legislation.  In  this  letter  I  give  to 
a  larger  constituency  a  fuller  reply  than 
could  be  given  in  a  telegram. 

The  sponsor  for  that  bill  will  probably 
read  with  astonishment,  and  perhaps 
with  indignation,  if  he  reads  this  letter 
at  all,  my  statement  that,  so  far  as  I 
know,  Jesus  Christ  is  the  first  character 
in  history  to  describe  with  approval 
evolution,  which  he  does  in  the  follow- 
ing parable: 

And  he  said,  So  is  the  kingdom  of 
God,  as  if  a  man  should  cast  seed 
upon  the  earth;  and  should  sleep  and 
rise  night  and  day,  and  the  seed 
should  spring  up  and  grow,  he  know- 
eth  not  how.  The  earth  beareth  fruit 
of  herself:  first  the  blade,  then  the 
ear,  then  the  full  grain  in  the  ear. 
But  when  the  fruit  is  ripe,  straight- 
way he  putteth  forth  the  sickle,  be- 
cause the  harvest  is  come. 

"Evolution,"    says    John    Fiske,    "is 

)d's  way  of  doing  things."  Christ 
lakes  it  very  clear  that  it  is  God's  way 
^of  bringing  about  his  kingdom  on  the 
earth.  Evolution  is  defined  by  Professor 
Le  Conte  as  "continuous  progressive 
change  according  to  certain  laws  and  by 
means  of  resident  forces."  Christ  says 
that  the  kingdom  of  God  will  grow  up, 
as  plants  grow  from  seed,  and  will  grow 
from  spiritual  forces  in  man  as  the 
plant  grows  up  fro»  natural  forces  in 
the  earth. 

A  casual  glance  at  the  Christianity 
the    world    to-day   compared    with    the 
Christianity    of    the    New    Testament 
proves  the  truth  of  Christ's  prophecy. 

From  the  simple  evangelical  creed, 
"Believe  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  and 
thou  Shalt  be  saved,"  have  grown  uw 
the  elaborate  creeds  of  the  churches,! 
such  as  the  Roman  Catholic  Creed  of 
Pius  IV,  the  Westminster  Confession  of 
Faith  of  the  Presbyterians,  the  Savoy 
Confession  of  the  Congregationalists,  the 
Thirty-nine  Articles  of  the  Episcopa- 
lians. From  the  simple  meetings  of 
prayer  and  praise  held  in  private  homes, 
as  described  in  the  Book  of  Acts,  have 
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grown  up  the  innumerable  houses  of 
worship  from  the  plain  meeting-housci 
of  the  Friends  to  the  magnificent  cathe- 
drals of  the  Episcopalians  and  the 
Roman  Catholics.  From  the  simple  me- 
morial supper  described  in  the  Gospels 
have  grown  the  various  liturgical  ser- 
vices which  constitute,  with  very  few 
exceptions,  the  most  solemn  and  sacred 
of  all  the  acts  of  worship  of  Christ's 
disciples.  From  the  acts  of  chariti 
which  characterized  the  early  churchei 
wherever  they  were  founded  have  grown 
the  organized  charity  which  finds  iti 
largest  illustration  in  the  work  of  the 
Red  Cross  contributed  to  in  time  of  need 
by  Jews  and  agnostics  as  well  as  bj 
professed  disciples  and  testifying  to  iti 
origin  by  the  ever-present  symbol  of  the 
cross.  From  the  synagogue  schools,  in 
one  of  which  Jesus  received  all  of  hit 
.school  education,  have  grown  school^ 
colleges,  and  universities,  which  at  first 
were  founded  and  carried  on  only  by  the 
Christian  Church,  but  which  are  now  a 
distinctive  feature  of  every  land  calliD^ 
itself  a  Christian  country.  From  Paul 
and  Silas  setting  out  alone  upon  a  mifr 
sionary  journey  have  grown  tbe  in- 
numerable teachers  and  preachers  carry- 
ing the  Good  News  into  every  land  and 
telling  it  in  their  own  language  to  peo- 
ple of  every  tongue. 

A  few  weeks  ago  I  was  the  guest  of 
a  family  on  whose  dinner  table  was 
some  delicious  looking  fruit — ^apples, 
pears,  grapes.  It  was  not  passed,  and  I 
wondered  why.  I  was  tempted  to  ask 
if  I  might  take  a  bunch  of  the  grapes 
or  an  apple  to  my  room  at  night,  bot, 
fortunately,  I  did  not;  for  the  next  day 
it  came  out  that  the  center-piece  of  the 
dinner  table  was  artificial  fruit-  Arti- 
ficial? What  does  that  mean?  It  means 
man-made.  Man's  way  of  making  fruit 
is  to  take  some  material — I  know  not 
what— and  skillfully  so  combine  it  as 
to  produce  what  would  look  like  an  ap- 
ple. But  it  would  not  be  an  apple,  tot 
it  would  not  possess  life;  life  the 
artist  could  not  give  to  it.  God's  way 
of  making  an  apple  is  to  impart  life  to 
the  seed  and  life  to  the  soil.  A  gardener 
or  a  bird  drops  the  seed  into  the  soil, 
and  out  of  the  seed  and  the  soil  grows 
^he  tree,  and  on  the  tree  apples,  and  in 
^he  apples  seeds  which  have  the  life  that 
may  produce  other  trees  and  othtf 
seeds.  The  gardener  can  plow  the 
ground  and  fertilize  it,  and  can  guard 
the  growing  tree  and  spray  and  pmiw 
it;  but  he  cannot  give  life  to  either  seed 
r  or  soil.    Growth  from  seed  and  soil  is 


he/ 


\  God's  way  of  making  an  apple — contlnn- 
ousi  progressive  growth  by  a  force  re- 
siding in  the  seed  and  in  the  soil.  Sow 
diamonds  in  the  soil  and  nothing  hap- 
pens;  for  the  diamonds  have  not   life. 
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Sow  seed  in  dead  soil  and  nothing  hap- 
pens; for  the  soil  has  not  life. 

I  went  into  a  sculptor's  studio  a  few 
months  ago.  Among  the  products  of  her 
skill  was  a  "dancing  girl;"  the  lightness 
of  step,  the  breeze-blown  gown,  the 
seriously  smiling  face  of  the  street  girl 
dancing  to  the  music  of  a  hand  organ, 
had  been  wonderfully  caught  and  won- 
derfully reproduced  in  bronze.  But  the 
dancing  girl  could  not  dance.  She  had 
everything  the  original  possessed  except 
life.  Many  a  dancing  girl  has  come 
from  God's  hands.  But  the  process  was 
different.  He  gave  to  a  mother  a  life 
which  was  not  her  own,  a  life  which  for 
a  little  time  she  carried  next  her  heart. 
Then  the  babe  lay  in  the  cradle;  it  could 
not  dance,  could  Aot  even  walk.  But  it 
was  a  living  creature;  and  out  of  the 
living  creature  God  and  the  mother 
working  in  partnership  made  a  child,  a 
growing  girl,  and  by  and  by  another 
mother  from  whom  would  come  another 
life.  Evolution,  so  the  evolutionists 
have  told  us  over  and  over  again,  is 
simply   the   history   of  a  process— the 


process  of  a  continuous,  progressive 
growth,  an  account  of  Grod's  way  of  do- 
ing things. 

That  this  has  been  God's  way  of  doing 
things  from  the  earliest  ages  of  which 
history  gives  us  any  account  is  unques- 
tionable, and  is  unquestioned  except  by 
such  teachers  as  Voliva  and  Jasper. 
That  it  has  been  his  way  of  doing  things 
in  prehistoric  times  is  a  highly  probable 
opinion  and  is  confirmed  by  such  in-  . 
vestigations  .  as  scientists  have  made 
into  the  processes  of  life.  It  is  certain 
that  true  religion  has  nothing  to  fear 
from  free  investigation  of  those  proc- 
esses. That  evolution  removes  God 
from  the  universe  is  not  true;  on  the 
contrary,  it  shows  him  now  and  always 
in  the  universe;  it  gives  new  signifi- 
cance to  Christ's  saying,  "My  Father 
worketh  even  until  now;"  it  justifies  the 
sacred  poet's  declaration,  "God  is  never 
so  far  as  even  to  be  near;"  it  shows  us 
nature  and  history  full  of  the  presence 
of  God. 

I  am  not  sure  what  the  gentleman 
who  has  introduced  the  Kentucky  bill 


means  by  it.  If  it  really  forbids  the 
schools  to  teach  evolution  it  forbids 
them  to  teach  God's  way  of  doing  things. 
It  forbids  them  to  teach  Christ's  parable 
of  "The  Seed  Growing  Secretly;"  it  for- 
bids them  to  teach  their  pupils  how  the 
seeds  they  sow  in  spring  grow  to  fruit- 
ful harvests  in  the  fall;  how  the  group 
of  pioneers  who  landed  on  these  shores 
four  hundred  years  ago — Puritans  in 
New  England,  Quakers  in  Pennsylvania, 
Roman  Catholics  in  Delaware,  Episco- 
palians in  Virginia,  Huguenots  in  the 
Carolinas — ^have  grown  into  this  great 
free  commonwealth;  how  out  of  the 
pictured  letters  on  Egyptian  tombs  have 
grown  the  great  libraries  of  Rome. 
Paris,  London,  and  Washington;  how 
out  of  the  first  teaching  of  little  children 
at  their  mother's  knee  have  grown  the 
great  universities  and  the  great  public 
school  systems  of  Christendom;  how  the 
life  of  Justice,  mercy,  and  reverent  fel- 
lowship with  God  which  we  call  Chris- 
tianity has  grown  from  the  manger  at 
Bethlehem  and  the  empty  tomb  at 
Jerusalem.  Ltman  Abbott. 


EDITORIAL  CORRESPONDENCE  FROM  THE 
ARMAMENT  CONFERENCE 

I-THE  LAST  ACT 

BY   ERNEST   HAMLIN   ABBOTT 


IN  front  of  Memorial  Continental  Hall 
Elihu  Root,  formerly  Secretary  of 
State   and   United    States   Senator, 
and  now  American  delegate  to  the  Con- 
ference on  the  Limitation  of  Armament, 
was  crossing  the  sidewalk  and  stepping 
across  the  curb  with  a  worried  look  on 
his  face.    A  moment  later  Lord  Lee  of 
Fareham    rushed    along    the    sidewalk 
with  his  walking-stick  uplifted,  like  an 
orchestral   conductor,   and   shouted   ex- 
citedly.    During  these  twelve  weeks  of 
labor   and  study  and  planning  at  the 
Armament  Conference  I  have  never  seen 
such  evident  inxiety  on  the  face  of  any 
delegate    as    |hat    which  «iras    written 
plainly  on  Mr.  Root's  countenance,  nor 
such  evidence  of  concern  mingled  with 
agitated  energy  as  that  in  Lord  Lee's 
conduct.    It  was  at  the  close  of  the  plen- 
ary session  at  which  the  great  achieve- 
ments of  the  Conference  were  recorded 
and   received  assent.     The  end  of  the 
Shantung  menace  had  been  announced, 
the  principal  agreements  concerning  the 
future  safety  and  well-being  of  China 
had  been  codified,  and  the  extraordinary 
naval  treaty,  which  scrapped  huge  bat- 
tleships by  the  scores,  had  been  formally 
adopted.    It  seemed  as  if  by  this  time 
the  occasion  for  anxiety  and  excitement 
had  passed. 

E3verybody,    however,    who    had    sat 
through  that  session  understood.     The 


snow  was  piled  high  in  the  streets  of 
Washington.  It  was  blockading  the 
motor  cars  which  were  trying  to  reach 
the  entrance  set  apart  for  the  officials 
of  the  Conference.  Luncheon  hour  was 
long  past.  The  men  who  had  been  es- 
tablishing a  basis  for  peace  among  nine 
nations,  and  in  the  process  had  been 
waiting  patiently  for  weeks  while  ex- 
perts settled  technical  questions  or 
Orientals  bargained  over  the  transfer  of 
a  railway  property,  were  not  ready  to 
stand  on  ceremony  when  it  came  to  the 
question  of  going  to  luncheon  at  quarter 
to  three. 

For  the  delegates  the  fifth  plenary 
session  was  merely  a  formal  ceremonial. 
All  that  was  done  there  had  in  sub- 
stance and  in  fact  been  done  before. 
The  speeches  they  made  there  might 
have  been  read  by  others.  The  votes 
they  cast  might  have  been  cast  Just  as 
well  by  deputies.  Nevertheless  in  the 
history  of  nations  it  is  not  unlikely  that 
one  of  the  great  days  to  be  remembered 
will  be  the  day  of  that  session,  Febru- 
ary 1,  1922. 

On  that  day,  it  will  be  remembered, 
Japan  and  China  recorded  publicly  for 
the  first  time  their  agreement  concern- 
ing the  final  settlement  of  the  question 
of  Shantung. 

On  that  day  the  resolutions  by  which 
eight  great  nations  not  only  promised 


but  initiated  a  new  and  freer,  if  not  a 
happier,  era  for  China  and  removed 
causes  of  misunderstanding  and  conflict 
were  publicly  acknowledged. 

And  on  that  day  was  accepted  by  the 
five  chief  naval  Powers  of  the  world  the 
treaty  which  put  to  an  end  the  ruinous 
naval  race. 

On  each  of  these  subjects  I  have  writ- 
ten in  the  course  of  my  correspondence 
in  turn.  At  this  time  I  shall  not  under- 
take to  discuss  them  in  detail.  There 
are  certain  facts,  however,  which  should 
be  emphasized  in  any  record  of  this 
day's  achievement. 

In  the  first  place,  there  is  no  record 
in  this  day's  proceedings  or  in  the  Con- 
ference of  which  this  day  is  the  culmina- 
tion of  any  undertaking  to  reorganize 
the  world,  or  to  establish  a  new  world 
order,  or  to  abolish  any  of  the  rights 
or  any  of  the  freedom  of  sovereign  na- 
tions, or  to  make  out  of  documents  the 
machinery  for  producing  a  golden  age. 
This  negative  result  has  a  positive  qual- 
ity. It  enables  those  who  believe  that 
patriotism  is  one  of  the  best  and  sound- 
est forms  of  loyalty  to  believe  also  that 
it  is  practical  to  secure  a  closer  associa- 
tion of  nations. 

In  the  second  place,  therd  is  in  tliic 

day's  proceedings  evidence  of  the  necec- 

sary  relation  between  the  armament  of 

a  nation  and  its  poligies:  ^Before  i  the 
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naval  treaty  limiting  the  tonnage  and 
flghting  power  of  capital  ships  was 
adopted,  there  was  an  agreement  be- 
tween the  nations  assembled  concerning 
their  policy  towards  China.  In  particu- 
lar, the  settlement  of  the  difficulty 
created  by  the  Japanese  occupation  of 
strategic  positions  in  China's  ancient 
and  sacred  province  of  Shantung  was 
necessary  before  there  could  be  any 
chance  of  the  success  of  America's  plan 
for  the  limitation  of  naval  armament. 


In  the  third  place,  there  is  proof  in 
this  day's  proceedings  of  a  disposition 
on  the  part  of  the  nations  represented  at 
Washington  to  renounce  for  the  general 
good  claims  and  rights  to  which  they 
made  it  clear  that  they  felt  themselves 
entitled.  The  very  fact  that  for  several 
weeks  Japan  hesitated  over  accepting 
the  ratio  which  was  suggested  in  the 
American  plan  and  the  very  fact  that 
France  came  totally  unprepared  to  sacri- 
fice as  great  a  part  of  her  naval  pro- 


gramme as  she  finally  agreed  to  sacri- 
fice, so  far  from  detracting  from  the 
significance  of  this  Conference,  give  to 
this  Conference  a  character  of  national 
renunciation  unlike  that  of  any  in  his- 
tory. 

I  shall  leave  to  a  colleague  the  de- 
scription of  the  closing  plenary  sessions, 
and  to  a  later  issue  of  The  Outlook  a 
general  estimate  of  the  work  of  the  Con- 
ference as  a  whole. 

Washington.  D.   C.  February  1.   1022, 


II-THE   FALL   OF   THE   CURTAIN 

BY   ELBERT   F.   BALDWIN 


In  the  revealing  liprht  of  the  public 
opinion  of  the  world,  without  surren- 
der of  sovereignty,  without  impaired 
nationality  or  affronted  national 
pride,  a  solution  has  been  found  in 
unanimity,  and  to-day's  adjournment 
is  marked  by  rejoicixig  in  the  things 
accomplish^  .  •  . 

I  am  sure  the  people  of  the  United 
States  are  supremely  gratified,  and 
yet  there  is  scant  appreciation  how 
marvelously  you  have  wrought  .  .  • 
Majorities  could  not  decide  without 
impinging  national  rights.  There 
were  no  victors  to  command,  no  van- 
quished to  yield.  All  had  voluntarily 
to  agree  in  translating  the  conscience 
of  our  civilization  and  give  concrete 
expression  to  world  opinion.  .  .  . 

It  has  been  the  fortune  of  this  Con- 
ference to  sit  in  a  day  far  enough  re- 
moved from  war's  bitterness,  yet  near 
enough  to  war's  horrors,  to  gain  the 
benefit  of  both  the  hatred  of  war  and 
the  yearning  for  peace.  .  .  . 

It  little  matters  what  we  appraise 
as  the  outstanding  accomplishments. 
Any  one  of  them  alone  would  have 
justified  the  Conference.  But  the 
whole  achievement  has  so  cleared  the 
atmosphere  that  it  will  seem  Uke 
breathing  the  refreshing  air  of  a  new 
mom  of  promise.  .  .  . 

I  once  believed  in  armed  prepared- 
ness. I  advocated  it.  But  I  have 
come  now  to  believe  there  Is  a  better 
preparedness  In  a  public  mind  and  a 
world  opinion  made  ready  to  grant 
justice  precisely  as  it  exacts  it.  And 
justice  is  better  served  in  conferences 
of  peace  than  in  conflicts  at  arms.  . . . 

How  simple  it  aU  has  been.  When 
you  met  here  twelve  weeks  apo  there 
was  not  a  commitment,  not  an  obliga- 
tion except  that  which  each  delega- 
tion owes  to  the  government  commis- 
sioninpT  it.  But  human  service  was 
calling,  world  conscience  was  impell- 
ing, and  world  opinion  directing. 

From  President  Itardinp*8  ad- 
dress  made  at  the  concludinp 
session  of  the  Arms  Conference. 

PRESIDENT  HARDING  spoke  with 
compelling  simplicity  and  sin- 
cerity. He  elicited  frequent, 
spontaneous,  and  tearty  applause.  I 
liked  to  see  the  Chinese  experts,  right 
in  line  with  my  seat  as  I  looked  across 
the  hall,  clapping  their  hands  not  so 
much  with  Oriental  perfunctory  polite- 
ness as  with  an  Occidental  vigor.  As 
to  the  text,  three  features  met  with  a 
special  hearty  reception.  One  was  the 
President's   comparison   of   the   Hague 


Conferences  with  those  at  Vienna,  Ber- 
lin, and  Paris.  Another  was  his 
phrase,  "A  world  opinion  made  ready  to 
grant  justice  precisely  as  it  exacts  it." 
And  the  third  was  his  expression  of 
fervent  belief  that  the  naval  holiday 
would  not  expire  with  the  treaty. 
Towards  the  end,  in  naming  the  Powers 
alphabetically,  the  President  slid  from 
Belgium  to  France — quite  naturally  fol- 
lowing the  familiar  association  of  ideas. 
He  reached  the  end  of  the  list,  Portugal, 
when  some  one  must  have  reminded  him 
of  his  omission,  for  he  added:  "Oh,  and 
China — ^pardon  me."  It  was  a  little 
thing,  but  every  one  smiled,  and  some- 
how the  rest  of  the  speech  lost  a  little 
of  the  dignity  and  impact  which  had 
distinguished  it  heretofore. 

Judging  by  what  I  have  seen  and 
heard  during  these  days,  I  should  say 
that  Arthur  Balfour  was  easily  the  best- 
liked  delegate.  Some  say  he  has  been 
the  most  Influential.  Half  an  hour  after 
the  close  of  to-day's  session,  and  when 
nearly  every  one  had  gone,  he  was  still 
shaking  hands  and  signing  autograph 
albums.  He  is  stockier  and  ruddier 
than  when  I  last  saw  him.  He  still 
stands  in  speaking  as,  I  suppose,  a 
dialectician  should  stand — ^wlth  legs  a 
bit  twisted  about  each  other,  as  if  walk- 
ing the  tight  rope.  He  is  the  prime 
"hesitant."  He  is  like  other  English- 
men In  stopping  and  hemming  and  haw- 
ing a  bit  as  he  speaks;  but,^  whereas 
the  others  tire  or  exasperate  you,  he 
does  not.  He  goes  into  the  recesses  of 
his  big  mental  storehouse  to  find  just 
the  word,  and  while  he  Is  seeking  for 
it,  lo!  other  riches  come  before  him  and 
he  brings  them  to  you  too.  Anyway,  he 
is  more  impressive  than  In  the  days 
when  they  called  him  "Fanny"  and  I 
used  to  go  to  the  House  of  Commons  to 
hear  him.  Now  he  has  ripe  age;  now 
he  Is  a  sage. 

When  each  delegation  began  to  march 
around  to  the  signlng-place  In  the  mid- 
dle of  the  U-shaped  green  table,  every- 
one applauded  and  redoubled  the  ap- 
plause when  the  delegates  had  actually 
signed.  The  French  delegates  (M.  Sar- 
raut.  Minister  for  the  French  colonies, 
and  M.  Jusserand,  French  Ambassador 
at  Washington)  awakened  the  most  em- 
phatic applause  of  all.  This  indicated 
some  reaction  from  certain  judgments 
concerning    the    position    France    had 


taken  in  the  Conference,  as  well  as  an 
expression  of  historic  friendship. 

As  to-day  Secretary  Hughes  with 
powerful  stride  led  the  American  dele- 
gates around  the  green  table  and  into 
the  Inclosure  where  they  were  to  sign 
the  treaties  I  could  not  help  thinking 
what  a  stalwart  dominie  this  Baptist 
would  have  made.  Irreverently  I  im- 
agined him  Immersing  little  Masanao 
Hanihara,  for  instance,  whether  or  no. 
with  gusto.  Mr.  Hughes  seems  a  type 
of  the  frank,  practical,  self-sufl9cient. 
aggressive  Yankee  with  high  ideals,  per- 
fectly sure  that  ours  is  the  best  civiliza- 
tion worth  having  and  that,  anyway,  we 
are  now  so  powerful  as  to  make  any 
other  nation  feel  the  need  of  askins  us 
for  anything  it  wants.  And  yet,  as  I 
looked  at  the  delegates'  faces,  I  felt  that 
only  one  Power  really  understood  and 
liked  the  Hughes  vigor  and  positiveness 
— ^the  British  Empire.  An  Englishman 
hardly  respects  you  until  you  knock  him 
on  the  head.  But  how  about  the  senjsli 
tlve  Continentals  and  Orientals? 

I  wonder  if  it  is  customary  for  Mr 
Hughes  to  sit  perfectly  still  while  he  h 
absorbed  in  some  straightforward  states 
ment,  but  when  he  hears  something^  tha< 
gives  rise  to  questioning  to  liitch  aboii^ 
Impatiently.  At  least  he  did  so  during 
Baron  Shidehara's  speech  Saturday  aftei 
all  the  remaining  treaties,  resolutions 
and  declarations  had  been  approve<l 
However  humiliated  the  Secretary  ma} 
have  felt  when  told  that  "no  one  stands 
in  the  way  of  China  working:  out  hei 
own  great  national  destiny,"  he  wa 
visibly  nettled  at  being  checked  ii 
Siberia.  Others  besidei^  myself  wondei 
whether  the  Japanese  here  had  tb^ 
silent  support  of  the  British.  Hugbesi 
tone  was  distinctly  minatory  and  hil 
voice  staccato-sharp  as,  turning  to  th^ 
Japanese  delegates,  he  read  the  closinj 
words  of  the  American  declaration  ccm 
cerning  Siberia. 

However,  as  the  President  said,  il 
this  Conference  majorities  could  not  d^ 
clde:  "there  were  no  victors  to  com 
mand,  no  vanquished  to  yield."  If  a) 
the  seeds  of  future  conflict  have  nn 
been  wholly  eradicated,  at  least  dorin 
thes^  twelve  weeks,  whose  labors  -w^" 
concluded  on  Saturday  and  confirmed  hi 
signature  to-day,  "no  seed  of  conflict  ha 
been  sown." 

Washington.  ».  e.,  Februan|e,  1922. 
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ARMS  AND  THE  MAN 

A  POLL   OF   THE   PRESS   ON   THE   ARMAMENT   CONFERENCE 


THE  Arms  Conference  at  Washing- 
ton, which  was  concluded  last 
week,  was  called  by  our  Govern- 
ment to  consider  armament  limitation 
and  the  solution  of  Far  Eastern  prob- 
lems. As  the  Colorado  Springs  "Ga- 
zette" (Rep.)  remarks:  "There  can 
be  no  hope  for  peace  or  stability  until 
the  tax  burden  resulting  from  heavy 
armaments  has  been  reduced/'  and 
"such  a  reduction  is  possible  only  if 
troublesome  international  problems  are 
solved  by  common  consent." 

The  Conference  lasted  twelve  weeks. 
Its  delegates  came  from  the  United 
States,  Great  Britain,  France,  Italy, 
Japan.  China,  Belgium,  Holland,  and 
Portugal.  "Never  did  mortal  men," 
asserts  the  Houston,  Texas,  "Chronicle" 
(Ind.)  "gather  to  confer  on  the  inter- 
ests of  nations  upon  whom  rested 
greater  or  more  solemn  responsibili- 
ties," 

The  admirable  facilities  given  to 
the  press  in  reporting  the  deliberations 
caused  many  critics  to  say  with  the 
Sacramento,  California,  "Union"  (Ind.) 
that  such  publicity  must  be  given  "to 
all  future  international  negotiations." 

The  main  accomplishments  of  the 
Conference  were: 

(1)  Checking  naval  competition  by 
limiting  capital  ships,  auxiliaries,  and 
aircraft.  The  way  to  measure  the  im- 
portance of  this,  affirms  the  New  York 
"World"  (Dem.),  is  to  think  of  wha't 
would  have  happened  had  there  been  no 
Washington  Conference: 

We  should  have  gone  ahead  with 
a  programme  for  the  greatest  navy  in 
the  world.  Japan  would  have  gone 
ahead  with  her  programme  to  pre- 
vent US  from  building  too  far  ahead 
of  her.  Great  Britain  would  have 
had  to  increase  her  naval  programme 
to  prevent  Japan. and  America  from 
outdistancing  her.  Then  about  1924 
or  so  we  should  have  had  to  make  a 
new  programme  to  keep  Japan  and 
Great  Britain  from  catching  up  to  us. 
And  they  would  have  had  to  have 
more  programmes  in  order  to  catch 
up  with  us.  ...  In  order  to  make 
people  pay  the  taxes,  people  in  each 
country  would  have  had  to  be  kept  in 
a  state  of  palpitating  excitement 
about  the  sinister  plots,  the  hidden 
spies,  and  the  tremendous  ambitions 
of  the  other  two  nations.  .  .  .  The  end 
of  all  that  distrust  and  all  that  taxa- 
tion would  have  been  war  and  bank- 
ruptcy and  unspeakable  devastation. 

The  Baltimore  "News"  (Ind.)  finds  in 
tbe  list  of  battleships  to  be  destroyed  or 
never  to  be  built  "a  material  saving  of 
importance,  as  a  sign  of  an  immaterial 
s&vlng  of  incalculable  value."  And  the 
St.  Louis  "Globe-Democrat"  (Rep.)  con- 
cludes: "We  think  it  safe  to  say  that 
tlie  American  Government  has  aston- 
Islied  the  world."  To  the  objections 
raised  by  certain  critics,  that  "we  can- 
not afford  to  throw  millions  out  of  the 
-wrlndow  merely  to  strut  as  altruists,  the 


Providence  "Journal"  (Ind.)  replied: 
"The  sacrifice  will  be  more  apparent 
than  real.  The  relative  naval  strength 
of  the  Powers  is  to  remain  practically 
as  it  is." 

(2)  Making  possible  a  ten-year  naval 
'^holiday,"  This  proposal  was  closely 
bound  to  the  foregoing  and,  like  it. 
elicited  preponderant  approval,  the  Graf- 
ton, West  Virginia,  "Sentinel"  (Rep.), 
fo*^  example,  declaring:  "The  American 
proposal  for  a  naval  holiday  .  .  .  burst 
like  a  bomb-shell  and  reverberated 
around  the  world.  The  drama  of  sur- 
prise was  complete.  Yet  why  so  much 
surprise?  The  way  to  limit  armament 
is  to  limit  armament.  The  way  to  do 
it  is  to  do,  not  merely  to  talk." 

(3)  Affirming  rules  of  submarine  war- 
fare. This  brought  forth  protests  that 
the  affirmations  were  but  "pious  ejacula- 
tions which  in  any  war  would  fail  of 
effectiveness."  On  the  other  hand, 
papers  like  the  Washington  "Star" 
(Ind.)  appealed  to  the  increasing  might 
of  public  opinion,  quoting  Elihu  Root  as 
declaring  the  massed  opinion  of  hu- 
manity to  be  a  power  that  can  punish, 
that  can.  indeed,  ruin  a  nation: 

Mr.  Root  maintained  that  the 
agreement  is  based  upon  the  funda- 
mental ideas  of  humanity  and  right 
conduct  upon  which  the  public  opin- 
ion of  the  world  has  reached  decisive 
judgment,  and  this  constitutes,  he 
held,  the  greatest  power  known  to 
human  history.  This  power,  he  as- 
serted, dominated  the  outcome  of  the 
World  War,  determined  the  conflict. 
Those  cynics  who  have  held  that  the 
submarine  rules  will  fail  in  the  stress 
of  conflict  .Mr.  Root  characterized  as 
near-sighted,  with  these  decisive  facts 
beyond  their  vision. 

(4)  Prohibiting  the  use  of  poison  gas. 
Here,  opines  the  New  York  "Globe,"  the 
Conference  was  "on  debatable  ground, 
since  poison  gas  is  not  more  cruel  than 
many  other  instruments  of  warfare 
which  are  not  condemned.  It  is  not 
more  cruel,  for  example,  than  shrapnel. 
It  is  not  more  cruel,  though  it  is  more 
effective,  than  the  bayonet.  But  no  one 
would  wish  the  resolution  withdrawn." 

(5)  Calling  another  conference  to  re- 
write international  law  on  the  conduct 
of  war.  This  seemed  to  meet  with  uni- 
versal approval. 

(6)  Terminating  the  Anglo-Japanese 
Alliance  and  providing  for  a  ''round- 
table^^  settlement  of  any  possible  Pacific 
questions  by  the  United  States,  Great 
Britain,  Japan,  and  France.  However 
desirable  the  first,  Mr.  Simonds.  the 
well-known  writer,  whose  articles  ap- 
pear in  a  number  of  papers,  says  of  the 
second:  "Had  the  agreement  covering 
the  region  of  the  Pacific  been  t)pen  to 
all  parties  having  Pacific  interests  .  .  . 
the  situation  would  have  been  far  dif- 
ferent. But,  under  the  Four-Power 
Treaty,  we  are  entering  into  special  re- 
lations with  one  party  to  a  war.  .  .  .  The 


fact  that  we  are  bound  by  an  agreement, 
however  simple,  to  Japan  and  have  no 
such  agreement  with  Russia  and  China 
gives  Japan  the  chance  to  exploit  this 
agreement  as  she  did  the  Anglo-Japa- 
nese Alliance. . . .  Japanese  policy  makes 
war  almost  inescapable  in  the  Far 
East."  On  the  other  hand,  the  New 
York  "Tribune"  (Rep.)  asserts  that 
"one  region  of  the  globe  has  now  been 
delivered  from  the  menace  of  a  major 
war." 

(7)  Renouncing  the  Hght  to  fortify 
certain  Pacific  islands.  Mr.  Simonds 
deems  this  "humiliating."  But  most 
critics  think  that  the  renunciation  has 
been  distributed  equitably  among  the 
Pacific  Powers. 

(8)  Obtaining  publicity  for  all  com- 
mitments concerning  China.  The  Wash- 
ington "Times"  (Ind.)  bluntly  reflects 
the  general  opinion  in  saying  that 
"Japan  has  been  forced  to  disgorge  some 
of  the  things  she  has  grabbed  in  the 
Far  East  .  .  .  and  has  pledged  herself 
...  to  *play  fair*  and  grab  no  more." 

(9)  Guaranteeing  equal  opportunity 
in  and  for  China.  The  general  opinion 
seems  cynical.  As  reflected  by  the  New 
York  "Journal  of  Commerce"  (Ind.)  it  is 
that  "what  has  been  done  in  China  by 
foreign  nations,  however  wrong  and  un- 
fair, ...  is  not  likely  to  be  removed 
merely  through  some  treaty  or  agree- 
ment." 

(10)  Obtaining  Japan^s  surrender  of 
the  Chinese  province  of  Shantung*  Until 
almost  the  close  of  the  Conference,  when 
the  Powers  brought  about  the  surrender, 
the  prevailing  opinion  seemed  to  be  that 
Japan  would  maintain  some  sort  of  pro- 
prietary right  in  Shantung.  Josephus 
Daniels,  writing  in  the  Washington 
"Times"  (Ind.),  queried:  "Is  it  any  bet- 
ter for  Washington  to  let  Shantung  be 
exploited  now  than  for  Mr.  Wilson  to 
yield  to  his  associates,  paying  the  price 
for  Japan's  approval  of  the  League  of 
Nations?"  But  Washington  has  not  let 
Shantung  be  exploited  and  its  return  is 
one  of  the  outstanding  accomplishments 
of  the  Conference.  Arms  are  all  very 
welL    But  here  was  the  man,  Hughes. 

(11)  Obtaining  the  return  by  Great 
Britain  to  China  of  Weihaiwei.  a  pai-t 
of  Shantung. 

(12)  Creating  a  Board  of  Reference  in 
China  for  the  settlement  of  disputes. 

(13)  Revising  the  Chinese  tariff  so 
as  practically  to  double  the  present 
maritime  customs  revenue. 

(14)  Withdrawing  foreign  post  offices 
from  China  and  considering  the  trith- 
drawal  of  some  foreign  troops,  but  re- 
questing China  to  reduce  the  number  of 
her  oicn. 

(15)  Establishing  a  commission  to 
consider  extraterritoriality  in  China. 

(16)  Regulating  Chinese  radio  facili- 
ties. 

(17)  Unifying  and  reforming  the  Chi- 
nese railway  systems.    However  favor- 
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able  the  comment  on  the  other  proposed 
reforms,  the  New  York  "Times"  (Ind. 
Dem.)  protests  that,  as  to  the  famous 
Chinese  Eastern  Railway  in  particular, 
the  outcome  of  the  labors  at  the  Con- 
ference is  "very  much  of  a  nullity." 

(18)  Obtaining  from  Japan  a  modifi- 
cation  of  ttie  Twenty-one  Demands  upon 
China  in  general  and  Manchuria  in 
particular.  Here  again  the  "Times" 
notes: 

The  Japanese  Government  had  al- 
ready agreed  not  to  proceed  with 
certain  groups  among  the  famous 
Twenty-one  Demands  upon  China  in 
1915.  and  now  offlcially  confirms  that 
undertaking.  It  also  announces  that 
it  will  not  insist  upon  its  "preferen- 
tial right"  to  the  engagement  by 
China  of  "Japanese  advisers  or  in- 
structors on  political,  financial,  mili- 
tary, or  police  matters  in  South  Man- 
churia/* This  is  so  much  to  the  good. 
But  it  has  to  be  admitted  that  from 
the  main  positions  which  Japan  has 
all  along  been  defending  she  does  not 


retreat  an  inch.  She  will  not  even 
permit  a  discussion  of  the  cancella- 
tion of  her  treaties  with  China.  To 
her  right  and  title  to  the  Liaotung 
Peninsula  she  will  admit  no  chal- 
lenge. 

(19)  Obtaining  a  vague  promise  from 
Japan  as  to  withdrawal  from  Siberia, 
Here  we  meet  with  the  sharpest  adverse 
criticism. 

Japan  assured  the  Conference  that  her 
occupation  of  Siberia  would  come  to  an 
end  as  soon  as  a  satisfactory  solution  is 
arranged  "with  an  orderly  Russian  (Jov- 
ernment."  But  "it  is  idle  to  talk  of  any 
people  establishing  a  strong,  stable  gov- 
ernment while  a  foreign  army  occupies 
their  territory."  protests  the  Waterbury, 
Connecticut,  "American"  (Rep.) ;  and 
the  Louisville  "Post"  (Dem.)  calls  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  "Japan  is  to  be 
the  Judge"  of  an  "orderly"  condition  in 
Russia.  The  Utica  "Press,"  however, 
and  some  other  papers  either  sustain 
Japan's  contention  or  point  out  that  the 


Conference  "had"  to  agree  to  a  compro- 
mise. 

Not  yet  can  the  Conference  be  judged 
in  terms  of  positive  accomplishments. 
As  many  papers,  notably  the  New  York 
"Journal  of  Commerce"  (Ind.),  point  out, 
no  nation  has  had  the  opportunity  of 
presenting  any  of  the  agreements  to  its 
legislative  body.  Nor  can  these  treaties 
among  the  Powers  be  regarded  as  suc- 
cessful unless  approved  by  all. 

What  is  the  conclusion  of  the  whole 
matter?  Co-operation.  The  nine  na- 
tions were  as  nine  men.  One  of  them 
could  have  blocked  the  Conference. 
But.  as  the  Washington  "Post"  (Rep.) 
declares: 

The  outcome  is  success  instead  of 
disappointment.  The  world  has  moved 
forward  a  distinct  step,  not  merely  in 
the  limitation  of  armament,  but  in 
the  knowledge  that  a  conference  of 
nations  can  be  held  and  agreements 
reached  by  the  voluntary  co-operation 
of  sovereign  wills. 


THE  NEW  POPE 


ACHILLE  RATTI  is  the  new  Pope. 
He  has  taken  the  name  of  Pius  XI. 
The  Conclave  which  elected 
him  was  one  of  the  most  interesting  on 
record.  Fifty-three  Cardinals — all  who 
could  get  to  Rome — met  in  the  part 
of  the  Vatican  which  had  been  especially 
walled  off  from  the  rest  of  the  palace  for 
their  use.  Then  there  began  a  struggle 
between  the  reactionary  and  the  liberal 
Cardinals. 

The  reactionaries  were  headed  by 
Merry  del  Val,  a  Spaniard,  who  had  been 
Secretary  of  State  under  Pius  X.  He 
and  those  like  him  were  bent  on  con- 
tinuing the  chasm  between  the  Holy  See 
and  the  Italian  Government;  they  per- 
sist in  maintaining  the  supposedly  valu- 
able doctrine  that  his  Holiness  is  "the 
prisoner  of  the  Vatican." 

The  progressives  among  the  Cardinals 
have  inclined  increasingly  toward  Ca- 
vour's  "a  free  Church  in  a  free  State." 
Tliey  have  been  headed  by  Cardinal  Gas- 
parri,  the  late  Pope's  Secretary  of  State. 
To  Gasparri  much  of  Benedict  XV's 
great  accomplishment  in  quietly '  in- 
creasing the  rapprochement,  or  coming 
together,  between  the  Vatican  and  the 
Italian  Government,  is  due.  This  was 
abhorrent  to  the  reactionaries.  In  their 
estimation,  Gasparri's  latest  and  most 
alarming  blunder  was  his  notification  to 
Signor  Bonomi,  the  Italian  Prime  Minis- 
ter, that  the  Pope  was  dead.  This  and 
other  acts,  they  contend,  have  placed  the 
Vatican  in  a  false  position,  inducing  the 
belief  that  the  rapprochement  is  far 
more  advanced  than  it  actually  is. 

There  were  some  twenty-nine  Car- 
dinals in  this  intransigeant  or  ultramon- 
tane party.  Cardinals  Merry  del  Val 
and  Gasparri  had  little  hope  of  being 
successful  candidates  themselves;  there- 
fore they  chose  candidates  who,  while 


not  quite  as  extreme  conservatives  or 
liberals  as  they  are,  might  win  the 
necessary  number  of  votes.  As  The 
Outlook  last  week  indicated  might  be 
the  case,  the  Gasparri  party  supported 
Cardinal  Ratti,  the  intellectual  Arch- 
bishop of  Milan.  He  stands  high  in  the 
estimation  of  the  Italian  Ciovernment. 
But  the  Government  officially  announced 
that  it  would  bring  no  influence  to  bear 
in  the  matter. 

Another  reason  why  the  Conclave  was 
interesting  was  because  of  the  suspicion 
that  a  non-Italian  might  possibly  be 
elected.  There  is  no  canonical  reason 
why  a  Cardinal  of  any  particular  nation- 
ality should  be  chosen.  The  last  non- 
Italian  Pope  was  the  Belgian  Arch- 
bishop of  Li^ge,  born  in  Holland;  he  be- 
came Adrian  VI  (1522).  There  were 
two  opposing  parties  among  those  who 
would  like  to  see  a  non-Italian  chosen; 
first,  the  conservatives,  who  would  ac- 
claim Merry  del  Val  as  Pontiff,  and,  sec- 
ond, the  liberals,  who  would  acclaim 
Cardinal  Mercier,  a  Belgian,  as  such.  On 
the  other  hand,  however,  the  preponder- 
ance of  opinion  has  been  that  an  Italian 
should  be  chosen.  The  tradition  of  four 
centuries  in  this  respect  is  strengthened 
by  the  conviction  among  supporters  of 
the  Italian  Government  that,  both  Pope 
and  King  being  Italians,  union  between 
the  Vatican  and  the  Government  would 
more  surely  come  into  being. 

This,  we  believe,  is  not  unlikely  to 
come  about  under  the  new  Pontiff.  For- 
tunately, we  have  first-hand  testimony 
as  to  him  from  Signor  Albertini,  one  of 
the  Italian  delegates  at  the  recent  Arms 
Conference  in  Washington  and  the  edi- 
tor and  publisher  of  the  liberal  "Cor- 
riere  della  Sera,"  the  most  widely  read 
newspaper  in  Italy.  As  a  fellow-towns- 
man and  admirer  of  the  Milanese  Arclj- 


bishop,  Signor  Albertini  knows  him  well 
and  describes  him  as  a  man  of  com- 
manding intellect  and  religious  zeal;  of 
wide  experience  in  parochial,  seminary, 
and  library  work;  of  recent  experience 
in  foreign  countries;  and  of  a  singularly 
intimate  knowledge  of  industrial  prob- 
lems, which,  as  is  well  known,  have 
been  focused  in  Milan,  with  its  gr^it 
industrial  population,  more  than  else- 
where in  Italy.  From  Signor  Albertini's 
opinion,  our  conclusion  is  that,  more 
than  ever  before,  the  people  of  Italy  will 
be  able  to  say,  as  do  all  Roman  Cath- 
olics, "Habemus  pontificem,** 

The  outstanding  results  of  the  Con- 
clave are  the  defeat  of  the  reactionaries 
and  the  election  of  one  who  will  con- 
tinue the  rapprochem/ent hetween  Church 
and  State  begun  by  Benedict  XV  and 
his  Secretary  of  State,  Cardinal  Gas- 
parri. 

Two  proofs  of  this,  we  are  glad  to  say. 
are  already  at  hand. .  The  first  was  the 
new  Pontiff's  benediction  orbi  et  nrbi 
to  the  city  and  the  world.  Not  since 
1870 — that  is  to  say,  not  during  the 
"prisoner  of  the  Vatican"  r^me — ^has  a 
newly  elected  Pope  appeared  on  the  bal- 
cony of  St.  Peter's.  This  tradition  has 
been  broken  by  Pius  XI,  and  not  the 
least  significant  fact  was  that  the  Italian 
troops  below  presented  arms.  The  reac- 
tionary Cardinals  had  tried  to  persuade 
the  Pope  not  to  appear.  He  listened  to 
their  arguments  for  a  few  moments  and 
then  remarked:  "Remember,  I  am  no 
longer  a  Cardinal  but  the  Supreme 
Pontiff." 

Another  evidence  of  the  new  Pope's 
liberalism  was  his  immediate  choice  of 
Gasparri  as  Secretary  of  State.  The 
choice  itself  was  significant  enough,  but 
was  made  the  more  emphatic  by  the  fact 
that  never  before  has  a  newly  electe^l 
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Pontiff  chosen  his  Secretary  of  State 
immediately  after  election. 

Achille  Ratti  was  born  at  Desio,  not 
far  from  Milan,  nearly  sixty-five  years 
ago.  His  father,  Francesco  Ratti,  the 
director  of  a  silk  factory,  was  not  a  rich 
man,  but  fairly  well-to-do,  and  gave  all 
his  children  a  good  education.  A  lad  of 
deep  piety,  Achille  studied  for  the  priest- 
hood. 

Nature  gave  him  large  physical,  men- 
tal, and  spiritual  size.  Born  within 
sight  of  his  beloved  Alps,  he  found  a 
natural  and  favorite  exercise  in  moun- 
taineering. Indeed,  he  became  known 
throughout  Europe  as  a  famous  moun- 
tain climber.  He  climbed  always  with- 
out a  guide  and  often  found  himself 
alone,  having  outdistanced  his  fellows. 
He  can  boast  of  having  celebrated  mass 
at  a  greater  altitude  than  has  any  other 
priest.  Among  his  books  is  a  compre- 
hensive account  of  mountaineering  and 
Alpine  adventure. 

His  scholarly  tastes  led  him  in  the 


direction  of  teaching,  and  he  taught  in 
the  seminary  at  Milan.  Later  he  was 
placed  in  charge  of  the  Ambrosian  ar- 
chives and  library  there.  His  successful 
supervision  caused  him  to  be  summoned 
to  take  charge  of  the  Vatican  Library. 
When  he  left  Milan  for  Rome,  one  of 
his  old  friends  prophesied:  "You  are 
going  away  with  a  black  hat.  You  will 
return  with  a  red  hat.  In  time  you  will 
reach  the  white  hat." 

Dr.  Ratti  had  accepted  the  Vatican 
appointment  on  condition  that  he  might 
be  permitted  to  return  to  the  north 
every  alternate  month  to  visit  his  aged 
mother.  Later  Benedict  XV  was  heard 
to  remark  that  Monsignor  Ratti  had 
done  more  remarkable  work  in  his  alter- 
native months  of  library  labor  than  his 
predecessors  had  done  in  continuous 
service. 

Monsignor  Ratti  remained  at  the  Vati- 
can until  assigned  to  Poland  (1918)  as 
Visitor  Apostolic,  and  later  Nuncio.  At 
that   time   Poland   was  torn   with   the 
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estrangements  from  religion  brought 
about  by  Communistic  propaganda, 
emanating  from  Bolshevist  Russia.  It 
was  the  Nuncio's  task  to  counteract  the 
spread  of  this  radicalism,  dangerous 
alike  to  the  State  and  the  Church.  He 
succeeded.  He  cemented  his  influence 
by  remaining  quietly  at  his  post  in  War- 
saw when  the  other  diplomats  were  leav- 
ing, and  also  by  his  efforts  on  behalf  of 
the  destitute  Polish  children  orphaned 
by  the  war.  When  he  was  called  back 
to  Milan  as  Archbishop  nearly  a  year 
ago,  he  had  changed  Polish  political  and 
moral  decline  to  Polish  patriotic  fervor; 
he  had  changed  spiritual  decline  to  the 
kind  of  spiritual  mountaineering  which 
his  physical  mountaineering  taught  him 
how  to  apply. 

His  services  won  for  him  the  Car- 
dinal's red  hat  last  June  at  the  so-called 
"Sacred  College"  of  Cardinals,  presided 
over  by  Benedict  XV. 

As  did  Pius  X,  so  Pius  XI  will  bring 
to  the  Papacy  the  vigor  of  one  born  on 
the  slopes  of  the  Alps.  But  Pius  XI  is 
not  a  peasant,  as  was  Pius  X;  nor  is  he 
a  noble,  as  was  Benedict  XV.  He  comes 
from  the  middle  class.  Like  Benedict, 
he  was  elected  to  the  Papacy  at  an 
earlier  age  than  the  average,  and,  also 
like  Benedict,  he  had  been  a  Cardinal 
biit  a  few  months  before  becoming  Su- 
preme Pontiff.  But,  unlike  Benedict,  the 
new  Pope  has  not  spent  most  of  his 
ecclesiastical  career  in  the  diplomatic 
services  of  the  Vatican.  While  for  many 
years  Benedict  had  the  advantage  of 
working  under  Leo  XIII's  great  Secre- 
tary of  State,  Cardinal  Rampolla,  Car- 
dinal Ratti's  only  diplomatic  mission 
was  his  service  in  Poland. 

As  soon  as  the  two-thirds  vote  for  Car- 
dinal Ratti  had  been  verified,  Cardinal 
Vanutelli,  Dean  of  the  Sacred  College, 
approached  Cardinal  Ratti  and  asked 
him.  In  accordance  with  custom,  if  he 
accepted  the  election.  The  new  Pope 
answered:  "Since  it  Is  the  will  of  God, 
I  must  obey."  Then  the  canopies  over 
the  Cardinals  were  lifted  down  one  by 
one  until  only  that  over  the  new  Pontiff 
remained.  This  was  done  to  show  that 
the  whole  Conclave  rendered  obeisance 
to  the  new  head  of  the  Church.  Car- 
dinal Vanutelli  then  asked  Cardinal 
Ratti  what  pontifical  name  he  chose, 
and  the  reply  was,  "Pius  XI."  Cardinal 
Ratti  was  then  escorted  to  the  robing- 
room,  where  he  discarded  his  vestments 
and  put  on  the  Papal  robes.  The  new 
Pope  returned  to  the  Sistine  Chapel, 
where  the  Cardinals,  according  to  their 
rank,  kissed  his  feet  and  hands,  after 
which  the  Pope  received  them  in  em- 
brace and  bestowed  upon  them  his  first 
apostolic  benediction.  But  the  wider 
benediction  was  to  follow. 

The  new  Pontiff  will  not  be  a  Car- 
dinal's Pope,  though  the  Cardinals 
elected  him.  He  will,  instead,  be,  we 
believe,  a  true  Holy  Father  to  all  Roman 
Catholics — and,  it  may  be,  if  not  a 
father  at  least  a  religious  Influence  to 
some  who  are  not! 
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THE 

PRINCE  OF  WA1.es 

BAGS  A  TIGER 

IN   THE  JUNGLE 

IN  NEPAL.  INDIA 

The  Prinoe'8  hunting 
party  has  succeeded  in 
laying  low  a  huge  tigir 
in  his  native  haunts.  The 
Prince  himself  is  on  an 
elephant  at  the  extreme 
right    of   the   picture 
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GOVERNOR-GENERAL  WOOD  MAKING  A  TOUR  OF  INSPECTION  IN  A  SMALL 
TOWN  IN  THE  PHILIPPINES 

Creneral  Wood,   it    is   reported,   l»  Inwalipating  conditions  not   only   in   tlu>   citit-s   but    in    tin-  snialler 
towns  and  villMgi-s  of  tlK-   I'hilippini'    lslan«l8,   in   pivpurution   for  u   ii|x»rt   to   I'lvsidtiit   iiartlInK 
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TRIUMPHAL. 

ENTRY 

OP  THE  IRISH 

INTO  DUBLIN 

I  The  automobile  carries 
Michael  Collins  and  other 
leaders  of  the  Irish  Free 
State,   as  they  enter  the 

I    yard  of  the  historic  Dub- 

i  tin  Castle,  on  January  16, 
on      which      date      Lord 

I  bntzalan.  Lord  Lieuten- 
ant of  Ireland,  formally 
turned  over  the  Govern- 
ment  to  them 
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REBUILDING  YPRES 

Here  we  see  the  ruins  of  the  historic  Cloth  Hall  at  Ypres.  destroyed  by  the  Germans  early  during 
the  war.  The  actual  work  of  rebuilding,  as  Indicated  by  the  scaffolding,  has  begun,  and  the  Cloth 
Hall  will  be  restored  so  far  as  possible.  On  the  ruins  a  placard  reads:  "Notice.  This  is  holy 
ground.  No  stone  of  this  fabric  may  be  tol<on  away.  It  Is  a  heritage  for  all  civilized  peoples. 
By  order,  Town  Mayor."  The  fact  thi«i  the  sign  i.s  in  the  English  language  may  have  some  slgnlfl- 
caiice  In  Its  relutlon  to  American  an«l   I':iigIlHh  tourisfH 
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THE  TAIL  OF  THE  ARMY  CALLS  ON  LINCOLN^ 

AN   UNPUBLISHED   LETTER   OF   A   QUAKER   SERGEANT— WITH 
AN  INTRODUCTION  BY  LEIGH   MITCHELL   HODGES 


F^R  many  decades  Holicong — once 
Greenville — Pennsylvania,  has  kept 
its  quiet  pace  as  a  typical  Bucks  ^ 
County  crossroads  settlement.  There, 
about  the  middle  of  the  last  century, 
dwelt  John  W.  Gilbert,  justice  of  the 
peace,  tanner,  and  variously  important 
citizen.  And  there,  in  the  late  *50s, 
came  from  the  near-by  village  of  Mechan- 
icsville  "Jim"  Stradling,  writer  of 
the  long-hid  letter  herewith  first  pub- 
lished, and  of  which  Lord  Charnwood. 
Lincoln's  latest  biographer, recently  said: 

"It  is  one  of  the  most  convincing  and 
illuminating  reminiscences  of  Lincoln 
that  I  have  yet  seen.  The  impression 
given  of  his  sadness  and  .the  fact  that 
he  never  smiled  throughout  that  inter- 
view heighten  for  me,  though  of  course 
I  knew  it  before,  one  aspect  of  his  com- 
plex character— complex,  as  the  char- 
acters that  ordinary  people  love  greatly 
generally  are." 

Young  Stradling  lived  with  the  Gil- 
bert family  while  serving  a  sort  of 
apprenticeship  in  the  tannery.  Then 
came  the  war,  and  at  nineteen  he  en- 
listed in  a  New  Jersey  cavalry  regiment 
recruited  around  Lambertville,  just 
across  the  Delaware  from  the  rich-grown 
sloi>es  of  Bucks. 

Of  his  career  the  main  facts  were  his 
marriage  with  a  volunteer  army  nurse, 
teaching  in  a  Southern  school,  long 
residence  in  Philadelphia,  where  he  was 
connected  with  a  publishing  house,  and 
subsequent  removal  to  Beverley,  New 
Jersey,  where  he  died  some  five  years 
ago. 

Meantime  this  letter  which  pleased  Its 
recipients  was  pushed  into  a  pigeonhole 
to  yellow  with  the  years,  but  happily 
to  escape  the  fate  of  much  similar  testi- 
mony concerning  other  momentous  men 
and  times.  Mr.  Gilbert  later  gave  it  to 
Itis  daughter,  Mrs.  John  H.  Ely,  who 
still  has  It. 

As  a  historical  portrait  it  speaks  for 
itself,  marking  its  author  for  one  day, 
at  least,  a  great  reporter.  If  anything 
could  deepen  its  impression,  it  would  be 
remembrance  that  the  winter  of  1863 
shadowed  the  forces  and  friends  of  the 
Union  with  a  weight  of  gloom  which 
only  a  Gettysburg  could  dispel. 

Leioh  Mitchell  Hodges. 

Camp   Bayard,   Virginia, 
March  6th,  1863. 

Mr.  John  W,  Oilbert, 

Greenville,  Pa, 
My  dear  friend  John: 

I  arrived  safely  in  camp  yesterday 
afternoon  and  found  Captain  Boyd  and 
the  boys  all  well.  The  captain  was  so 
glad  to  see  me  that  he  sent  me  in  charge 
of  a  squad  of  men  out  on  picket  that 
night  on  the  Rappahannock  River.  On 
returning  from   my  furlough   I   had   a 
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PRESIDENT  LINCOLN  AND  HIS   SECRETARIES,  JOHN  O.  NICOLAY   (LEFT)   AND 
JOHN  HAY    (right) 


number  of  quite  exciting  experiences, 
which  I  will  relate  as  best  I  can. 

On  leaving  thy  beautiful  home,  which 
had  been  an  exceedingly  happy  one  to 
me  for  nearly  three  years,  I  took  the 
stage  for  Lambertville,  New  Jersey, 
where  I  soon  boarded  a  train  for  Tren- 
ton, and  another  one  at  Philadelphia  for 
Washington.  At  Baltimore  we  had  quite 
a  time  getting  through  the  city,  for  we 
were  pulled  through  it  by  a  team  of 
mules,  and  it  was  quite  slow  work.  The 
driver  of  the  mules  used  some  queer 
language  which  I  suppose  the  mules 
understood,  for  whenever  he  used  that 
language  and  cracked  his  long  whip  the 
mules  just  did  their  best  towards  pull- 
ing. It  was  slow  work,  but  we  landed 
in  due  time  on  the  other  side  of  Balti- 
more. 

T  arrived  in  Washington  about  nine- 
thirty  the  next  morning,   and  at   once 


hunted  up  a  restaurant,  for  I  felt  quite 
empty.  There  is  one  thing,  John,  that 
thee  may  be  sure  was  left  out  of  that 
meal,  and  that  was  "hardtack"!  For 
one  meal  they  were  left  off  the  bill  of 
fare.  After  finishing  my  breakfast,  I 
walked  down  to  the  river,  where  I  found 
a  river  steamer  which  was  being  loaded 
and  which  was  going  to  the  front  that 
night,  I  presented  my  furlough  to  the 
captain  and  told  him  I  should  be  pleased 
to  go  with  him  to  Acquia  Creek  that 
night.  To  my  great  astonishment  he 
refused  to  take  me  on  board.  I  said  to 
him  that  my  furlougl^  expired  the  next 
day  and  I  was  anxious  to  |;et  to  the 
front. 

I  told  him  that  if  I  remained  over,  the 
Provost  Guard  might  pick  me  up  and 
hustle  me  off  with  a  lot  of  real  deserters 
to  the  front,  but  I  did  not  want  to  gp 
that  way.    My  pleading  with  him,  how- 
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ever,  had  no  effect,  so  I  walked  up  to 
the  Capitol,  and  walked  through  it  and 
came  out  and  walked  down  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue,  towards  the  "White 
House."  I  was  thinking  hard  all  the 
time  and  wondering  what  I  was  going 
to  do. 

While  trudging  down  the  Avenue  a 
sudden  thought — why  not  see  the  Presi- 
dent— ^flashed  into  my  mind,  and  I 
started  for  the  "White  House."  I  sup- 
posed that  all  I  would  have  to  do  would 
be  to  go  down  to  the  "White  House," 
knock  on  the  front  door,  and  if  the 
President  was  not  in,  Mrs.  Lincoln 
could  tell  me  where  he  was  and  probably 
invite  me  in  to  wait  until  he  returned. 
(I  know,  John,  that  thee  and  Lietitia 
and  the  girls  will  laugh  your  heads  off 
when  you  read  this,  and  then  you  will 
exclaim — ^we  did  not  think  Jim  was  that 
green.) 

When  I  reached  the  front  door  of  the 
"White  House"  I  found  two  or  three 
policemen  on  guard,  who  said  to  me, 
"Well,  Country,  what  do  you  want?"  I 
told  them  I  wanted  to  see  the  President, 
when  they  showed  me  into  a  very  large 
room  which  was  full  of  people.  Of 
course  I  was  very  much  bewildered  and 
did  not  know  which  way  to  turn. 

I  finally  picked  up  courage  to  ask  a 
gentleman  near  to  me  if  these  people 
had  assembled  to  hear  the  President 
make  a  speech.  He  replied  with  a 
twinkle  in  his  eye,  after  he  had  sized 
me  up,  that  "the  people  were  assembled 
to  see  the  President,  but  that  he  was  not 
going  to  make  a  speech,  but  that  every 
one  would  have  to  wait  their  turn  to  be 
called  into  his  room  for  a  personal  inter- 
view." After  thanking  him,  I  looked 
around  the  large  room  to  see  if  I  could 
see  any  one  I  knew.  Presently  I  saw 
General  Hooker,  standing  over  on  one 
side  of  the  room,  near  a  side  door.  At 
that  moment  a  guard  opened  the  door 
*and  General  Hooker  passed  in.  I  asked 
one  of  the  guards  where  people  landed 
when  they  passed  through  that  side 
door.  His  reply  was,  "Why,  greeny,  that 
goes  to  the  President's  room." 

As  soon  as  I  could  I  edged  my  way 
around  to  that  door  and  told  the  guard 
that  I  was  a  soldier  in  distress,  and 
asked  him  if  he  could  help  me.  I  told 
him  I  had  been  home  on  a  furlough  and 
— ^"You  want  to  get  it  extended  I  sup- 
pose. I  do  not  believe  the  President  will 
do  that." 

"I  want  to  get  to  the  front  to-night." 
I  told  him  there  was  a  steamer  going ' 
down  to-night,  but  the  captain  of  the 
steamer  had  refused  me  passage.  "O," 
he  said,  "that  is  an  Indian  of  another 
skin."  I  asked  him  what  he  meant  by 
that,  when  he  said,  "It  is  a  horse  of 
another  color."  He  looked  at  me  and 
said,  "You  are  very  green,  aren't  you?" 
I  acknowledged  that  I  was  just  slightly 
like  a  green  apple,  but  I  told  him  I 
could  learn,  and  in  fact  I  had  learned 
a  whole  lot  since  ten  o'clock  this  morn- 
ini?.  I  said  to  him  that  if  I  could  get  a 
chance  to  put  my  case  before  the  Presi- 
dent,  and  get  him  to  thoroughly  under- 


stand that  I  was  endeavoring  to  get  to 
and  not  from  the  front,  that  he  would 
assist   me.     When    he   had    heard    me 

through  he  said  "D ^m  all  steamboat 

captains."  Probably  he  had  run  up 
against  a  steamboat  captain  some  time 
in  his  career,  too. 

He  took  my  furlough  and,  calling  an- 
other guard  to  watch  the  door,  disap- 
peared. He  was  gone  for  a  long,  long 
time.  While  I  was  waiting  a  very  nicely 
dressed  gentleman  came  to  the  guard, 
and  showing  him  his  card,  he  was 
passed  in.  I  asked  the  guard  who  that 
was  that  could  go  in  by  simply  showing 
his  card.  He  replied,  "That  was  United 
States  Senator  Ben  Wade  of  Ohio." 

While  still  waiting,  another  fine-look- 
ing old  gentleman  and  a  lady  came  up 
and  handed  the  guard  a  letter,  which  he 
at  once  sent  Jn  to  the  President.  The 
lady's  eyes  were  very  red,  and  soon  she 
commenced  to  weep  again,  and  1  heard 
her  remark  to  her  escort,  "I  must  see 
the  President  to-day,  or  my  son  will  be 
shot  to-morrow." 

Of  course  I  was  very  anxious  to  learn 
who  they  were  and  what  was  the  trouble 
with  her  son,  and  was  about  to  ask  the 
guard  when  the  other  guard,  the  one 
who  had  my  papers,  appeared  and  said, 
"Follow  me."  I  followed  him  into  a 
small  room  where  there  was  a  gentle- 
man sitting,  and  my  guard  addressed 
him  as  Mr.  Hay.  He  said,  "Please  be 
seated,  the  President  will  see  you  very 
soon." 

While  waiting  there,  Mr.  Hay  was 
passing  in  and  out  all  the  time,  but  he 
found  time  to  tell  me  that  he  had  given 
my  furlough  to  the  President,  with  the 
statement  that  I  was  endeavoring  to  get 
to  the  front,  while  most  of  them  were 
trying  their  best  to  get  away  from  the 
front.  I  told  Mr.  Hay  that  the  fact  that 
the  President  was  warmly  inclined 
towards  those  soldiers  who  remained  in 
the  army  and  at  the  front  had  trickled 
down  through  the  army.  For  that  rea- 
son I  had  no  fear  about  making  an 
effort  to  see  him.  While  sitting  there 
waiting  I  began  to  realize  where  I  was 
and  what  I  would  have  to  go  through, 
and  what  I  would  have  to  say  to  the 
President.  I  became,  as  thee  used  to 
say,  John,  weak  in  the  knees  and  warm 
under  the  collar. 

I  did  not  have  long  to  wait,  however, 
for  in  a  few  minutes  Mr.  Hay  came  in 
and  said,  "The  President  will  see  you." 
I  followed  him  Into  the  President's 
room,  when  he  announced,  "Sergeant 
Stradling,"  and  passed  out.  As  I  came 
abreast  of  the  people  in  the  room,  there 
sat  Ben  Wade  and  two  other  gentlemen 
I  did  not  recognize,  and  General  Hooker 
was  standing  up  and  saying  good-by  to 
the  President. 

As  I  approached,  the  President  hesi- 
tated a  moment  and  asked  me  to  take  a 
seat,  when  he  went  on  and  said  good-by 
to  General  Hooker,  and  said,  "General, 
we  shall  expect  to  have  some  good  news 
from  you  very  soon."  I  saluted  the  gen- 
eral, which  he  returned  and  then  passed 
out. 


In  my  efforts  to  acknowledge  the 
President's  invitation  to  take  a  seat  I 
had  finally  blurted  out  that  1  would 
rather  stand.  The  President  then  arose, 
and  I  did  not  think  he  would  ever  stop 
going  up.  He  was  the  tallest  man,  John, 
I  think  I  ever  saw.  He  then  turned 
around  to  me  and  extended  a  hand 
which  was  fully  three  times  as  large  as 
mine,  and  said,  "What  can  I  do  for  you, 
my  young  friend?" 

He  had  a  grip  on  him  like  a  vise,  and 
I  felt  that  my  whole  hand  would  be 
crushed.  I  had  a  small  fit  of  coughing, 
during  which  time  I  regained  my  com- 
posure. Then  I  told  him  my  case 
briefiy  as  I  could.  He  then  signed  my 
furlough,  on  which  Mr.  Hay  had  written 
across  the  face  of  it:  "To  any  steam- 
boat captain  going  to  the  front,  please 
give  bearer  transportation,"  and  handed 
it  to  me  and  said,  "If  I  have  any  influ- 
ence with  the  steamboat  captains,  I 
think  that  will  take  you  to  the  front." 

I  thanked  him  and  was  taking  my 
leave,  when  he  said  to  Senator  Wade, 
"Senator,  we  have  had  the  head  of  the 
Army  here  a  few  minutes  ago,  and 
learned  from  him  all  he  cared  to  tell. 
Now  we  have  here  the  tail  of  the  Army, 
so  let  us  get  from  him  how  the  rank  and 
file  feel  about  matters.  I  mean  no  re- 
flection on  you,  Sergeant,  when  I  say 
the  tail  of  the  Army." 

I  said  I  understood  him  and  knew 
what  he  was  driving  at.  He  said  a 
great  many  men  had  deserted  in  the  last 
few  months,  and  he  was  endeavoring  to 
learn  the  cause.  He  said  there  must  be 
some  good  reason  for  it.  Either  the 
Army  was  opposed  to  him,  to  their  Gen- 
erals or  the  Emancipation  Proclamation, 
and  he  was  very  desirous  of  learning 
from  the  rank  and  file  about  the  condi- 
tions in  the  Army.  "None  ff  the  Gen- 
erals desert  or  resign,  and  we  could 
spare  a  number  of  them  better  than  we 
can  spare  so  many  privates." 

Turning  around  to  me,  he  asked  if  I 
could  enlighten  him  on  any  of  these 
points.  In  the  meantime  I  had  become 
perfectly  cool,  perfectly  composed.  The 
weakness  had  disappeared  from  my 
knees  and  the  heat  from  under  my  col- 
lar. I  braced  myself  to  tell  him  things 
which  I  knew  would  not  be  pleasing  to 
him.  I  however  determined  to  tell  him 
frankly  and  truthfully  all  I  knew  about 
the  feeling  in  the  Army,  as  far  as  I 
knew  it. 

First  I  said,  "Mr.  President,  so  far  as 
I  know,  the  Army  has  the  utmost  confi- 
dence in  your  honesty  and  ability  to 
manage  this  war.  So  far  as  I  can  learn, 
the  army  had  no  faith  in  the  ability  of 
General  Burnside.  In  fact  it  had  but 
very  little  faith  in  him,  and  no  respect 
for  his  ability.  He  appeared  to  us  as  a 
general  who  had  no  military  genius 
whatever,  and  fought  his  battles  like 
some  people  play  the  fiddle,  by  main 
strength  and  awkwardness.  Not  the 
most  approved  way  of  fighting  a  battle, 
surely." 

The  President  asked^me  If  I  was  in 
the  battle  of  Fredericksburg.    I  replied 
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in  the  affirmative.  "Did  you  see  much 
of  the  battle?"  I  replied  that  when  the 
fog  lifted  we  could  see  nearly  the  whole 
line.  I  explained  to  him  that  the  battle- 
ground consisted  of  a  long  and  level 
plane  and  was  what  they  call  in  Vir- 
ginia "bottom  land."  The  rebels  were 
entrenched  on  a  number  of  low  hills 
slfirting  this  plane  on  the  south  while 
at  the  foot  of  Mary's  heights  was  a 
sunken  road.  Their  batteries  and  more 
infantry  were  entrenched  on  the  heights 
proper,  while  the  sunken  road  was  full 
of  infantry  and  sharpshooters.  This  was 
the  position  against  which  General 
Bumside  launched  General  Hooker's 
corps,  the  flower  of  the  army.  "You 
know  too  well  the  result,  for  I  can  ob- 
serve the  great  gloom  which  still  hangs 
around  you  on  account  of  that  battle." 

Senator  Wade  then  asked  me  if  I 
thought  there  was  any  excuse  for  such 
a  blunder.  I  replied  that  if  it  was  agree- 
able, I  would  give  my  views  about  the 
matter.  The  President  spoke  up  and 
said,  "This  is  very  interesting  to  me,  so 
please  go  ahead." 

I  said  the  country  was  an  open  one. 
There  were  no  mountains  or  large  rivers 
to  cross,  but  both  flanks  of  the  rebel 
army  were  susceptible  of  being  turned, 
and  Lee  flanked  out  of  his  strong  posi- 
tion. Even  we  privates  wondered  why 
such  an  attack  was  made.  General 
Bumside  must  have  known  of  the 
sunken  road,  for  we  of  the  cavalry  had 
been  over  this  road  with  General  Bayard 
in  1862,  and  he  must  have  informed 
General  Bumside  all  about  it.  If  Gen- 
eral Bumside  had  possessed  any  mili- 
tary genius,  he  would  have  flanked  Lee 
out  of  that  strong  position,  and  fought 
him  where  he  could  have  had  at  least  an 
equal  chance. 

All  of  those  present  listened  very  at- 
tentively, when  the  President  said. 
"What  you  have  stated.  Sergeant,  seems 
very  plausible  to  me.  When  General 
Hooker  left  us  but  a  few  minutes  ago 
he  said,  'Mr.  President,  I  have  the  finest 
army  that  was  ever  assembled  together, 
and  I  hope  to  send  you  good  news  very 
soon.'  That  is  Just  the  language  Gen- 
eral Bumside  used  when  he  left  me 
shortly  before  the  battle  of  Fredericks- 
burg. And  such  a  disaster  that  followed 
still  makes- my  heart  sick."  (I  wonder 
if  the  President  has  visions  of  future 
disasters  to  follow.) 

I  said,  "Mr.  President,  even  privates 
when  on  the  ground  cannot  help  seeing 
and  wondering  why  certain  movements 
are  made.  I  refer  to  the  charges  of 
General  Hooker  on  our  right.  Our  duty, 
however,  is  not  to  criticise,  but  to  obey 
even  if  we  get  our  heads  knocked  off. 
I  have  found  that  soldiers  are  willing 
to  obey  without  hesitation  and  take  the 
chances  when  they  feel  that  their  show 
is  equal  to  that  of  the  enemy." 

The  President  said,  "You  have  said 
nothing  about  how  the  soldiers  feel 
towards  the  Emancipation  Proclama- 
tion." 

I  replied,  "Mr.  President,  I  approach 
the    Emancipation    Proclamation    with 
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great  reluctance,  for  I  know  Jiow  your 
heart  was  set  on  issuing  that  document. 
So  far  as  I  am  personally  concerned,  I 
heartily  approve  of  it.  But  many  of  my 
comrades  said  that  if  they  had  known 
the  war  would  free  the  'niggers'  they 
would  never  have  enlisted,  so  many  of 
them  deserted.  Others  said  they  would 
not  desert,  but  would  not  fight  any 
more,  and  sought  positions  in  the 
wagon  train;  the  Ambulance  Corps; 
the  Quartermaster's  Department,  and 
other  places,  to  get  out  of  fighting.  In 
fact,  the  'nigger  in  the  woodpile'  Is  an 
old  saying,  but  a  very  true  one  in  this 
instance. 

"I  was  bom  a  Quaker,  and  was  there- 
fore an  anti-slavery  young  man  when  I 
entered  the  army.  When  I  was  a  boy 
I  attended  from  two  to  three  debating 
societies  a  week,  and  tha  slavery  ques- 
tion was  always  under  debate  in  one 
form  of  another.  I  had  heard  the  ques- 
tion debated  and  helped  debate  it  for 
two  to  three  years  before  I  entered  the 
army,  and  was  therefore  a  full-blooded 
abolitionist,  and  welcomed  the  proclama- 
tion with  open  arms.  The  issuing  of 
the  proclamation  caused  many  to  desert, 
no  doubt,  and  the  presence  of  General 
Burnside  at  the  head  of  the  army  caused 
many  others  to  leave  the  army." 

I  suppose  the  President  and  Senator 
Wade  and  the  other  two  gentlemen  won- 
dered what  they  had  before  them,  but, 
John,  I  had  been  invited  to  the  feast 
and  had  my  say. 

The  President  sat  still  a  moment  or 
two,  when  he  said,  "Sergeant,  I  am  very 
glad  indeed  to  have  had  your  views.  I 
am  glad  to  know  how  many  of  your 
comrades  feel  about  slavery,  and  I  am 
exceedingly  glad  you  have  mentioned 
the  Emancipation  Proclamation,  for  I 
shall  take  this  opportunity  to  make  a 
few  remarks  which  I  desire  you  to  con- 
vey to  your  comrades. 

"The  proclamation  was,  as  you  state, 
very  near  to  my  heart.  I  thought  about 
it  and  studied  it  in  all  Its  phases  long 
before  I  began  to  put  it  on  paper.  I 
expected  many  soldiers  would  desert 
when  the  proclamation  was  issued,  and 
I  expected  many  who  care  nothing  for 
the  colored  man  would  seize  upon  the 
proclamation  as  an  excuse  for  deserting. 
I  did  not  believe  the  number  of  desert- 
ers would  materially  affect  the  army. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  issuing  of  the 
proclamation  would  probably  bring  into 
the  ranks  many  who  otherwise  would 
not  volunteer. 

"After  I  had  made  up  my  mind  to 
issue  it,  I  commenced  to  put  my 
thoughts  on  paper,  and  it  took  me  many 
days  before  I  succeeded  in  getting  it 
into  shape  so  that  it  suited  me.  Please 
explain  to  your  comrades  that  the  proc- 
lamation was  issued  for  two  reasons. 
The  first  and  chief  reason  was  this.  I 
felt  a  great  impulse  moving  me  to  do 
justice  to  five  or  six  millions  of  people. 
The  second  reason  was  that  I  believed 
it  would  be  a  club  in  our  hands  with 
which  we  could  whack  the  rebels.  In 
other  words,  it  .would  shorten  the  war. 


1  believed  that  under  tlie  Ck)n6titution 
1  had  a  right  to  issue  the  proclamation 
as  a  'Military  Necessity.'  I  have  faith 
that  it  will  shorten  the  war  by  many 
months.  How  does  the  rank  and  file 
view  General  Hooker?" 

I  replied  that  General  Hooker  was  a 
hard  fighter.  "The  boys  have  great  re- 
spect for  him,  as  well  as  great  faith  in 
his  ability." 

The  President  then  extended  his  hand 
and  said,  "I  thank  you  very  much,  and 
I  trust  you  will  reach  the  front  in  the 
morning." 

When  I  came  out  I  endeavored  to  see 
Mr.  Hay,  but  he  had  gone.  The  door 
guard  was  still  on  duty  and  I  slipped 
up  to  him  and  said,  "You  need  not  call 
me  'greeny'  any  more,  for  I  have  learned 
more  to-day  than  many  people  learn  in 
fifty  years." 

I  then  thanked  him  for  his  assistance, 
and  left  the  White  House.  I  started  for 
a  lunch  counter,  for  thee  may  believe  I 
was  hungry.  After  filling  up  on  good 
things,  in  which  "hardtack"  had  no 
share,  I  walked  rapidly  to  the  boat.  I 
showed  the  captain  my  furlough  with 
the  President's  name  on  it  He  gazed 
at  it  a  moment  when  he  said,  "Git 
aboard." 

About  the  time'I  had  reached  the  deck 
General  Hooker  climbed  aboard  too.  He 
took  the  captain's  cabin,  while  I  took  to 
a  pile  of  bags  filled  with^jDats.  I  pulled 
the  bags  around  and  made  quite  a  nice 
bed,  where  I  slept  all  night  and  landed 
at  Acquia  Creek  next  morning  and 
reached  the  regiment  in  the  afternoon. 
What  a  lot  of  unexpected  experience  I 
had  met  with!  I  am  no  longer  a 
"greeny"  now.  At  least  I  do  not  believe 
I  am. 

Mr.  Lincoln  was  a  very  sad,  woe- 
begone, gloomy-looking  man.  He  did 
not  smile,  and  his  face  did  not  lighten 
up  once  while  I  was  in  his  presence. 
John,  I  was  awful  glad  to  get  out,  and 
when  I  did  get  away  I  felt  as  thougli  I 
had  been  to  a  funeral. 

Senator  Wade  did  smile  once  or  twice, 
and  so  did  the  other  two  gentlemen  who 
were  present,  but  Lincoln  did  not  even 
show  the  shadow  of  a  smile.  His  long, 
sad  and  gloomy  face  haunted  me  for 
days  afterward. 

I  give  his  exact  words,  as  near  as  I 
can  remember  them.  To  have  the 
President  of  the  United  States  talk  to 
me,  and  to  be  allowed  to  talk  to  him. 
was  such  an  event  in  my  life  that  I  may 
be  pardoned,  I  think,  if  I  did  feel  "a 
little  set  up,"  as  it  were. 

Now,  John,  I  have  written  thee  a  long 
letter,  much  longer  than  I  intended  to 
write  when  I  commenced,  but  there 
seemed  to  be  things  to  say  and  I  could 
not  resist  the  temptation  to  say  them. 
Please  thank  thy  wife  for  the  basket  of 
"good  things"  which  she  put  up  for  me 
before  I  started,  and  also  say  to  my  dear 
little  Sarah,  that  her  "Dim"  reached  the 
camp  in  safety.  With  very  kindest  re- 
gards I  remain 

Sincerely  Thine 
Digitized  by  GOOg  Si-radij^g. 
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W/  I  HEN,  at  Richmond,  night  closed 
%Jt/  down  on  the  world  in  general, 
TT  and  in  particular  on  the  long 
vestibuled  train  headed  toward  Florida, 
you  had  not  seen  the  real  South.  You 
had  marveled  at  the  broadening,  dream- 
like reaches  of  the  lower  Potomac;  you 
had  had  the  war  vividly  recalled  as  you 
sped  through  Quantico,  with  its  quarters 
for  the  famous  Marines;  and  thoughts 
of  an  earlier  war  had  come,  to  you  as 
you  saw  the  marker,  near  Chancellors- 
ville,  showing  where  Stonewall  Jackson 
had  died.  Between  that  place  and 
Richmond  you  had  run  through  a  coun- 
try of  much  broom-sedge  and  scrub-pine 
thicket,  of  stunted  oaks  and  dwarfed 
bushes — how  different  from  the  lovely 
Valley  of  the  Shenandoah  to  the  west- 
ward, and  of  the  James  to  the  east!  At 
dusk  you  had  rolled  into  Richmond, 
perhaps     just     a     little     disillusioned. 
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Where,  you  wondered,  was  the  South  of 
romance?  Had  it  vanished  as  com- 
pletely as  some  other  dreams  vanish? 
Night  had  then  closed  down,  and  your 
rest  had  been  disturbed,  for  at  least  two 
definite  reasons:  you  were  sleeping  in 
perfect  vertical  alignment  with  the  rear 
bumpers  of  the  car,  and  your  mind  was 
haunted  with  the  thought  that  the  South 
of  your  dreams  was  a  snare  and  a  delu- 
sion. 

Dim  daybreak  found  you  nearly  four 
hundred  miles  south  of  Richmond.  You 
had  slept  through  North  Carolina. 
Through  northern  South  Carolina  you 
had  uneasily  dreamed.  Now  you  were 
nearing  Charleston.  You  lay  in  your 
berth  and  looked  out  in  pleasant  drowsi- 
ness at  the  fleeting  landscape;  and  you 
realized  that  you  had  come  into  a  new 
land — that,  after  all,  there  was  a  roman- 
tic   South.      You    saw    the   bowed    and 


brown  cotton-fields,  into  which  flights 
of  mourning  doves  and  meadow-larks 
were  even  then  flying.  You  saw  the 
melancholy  majesty  of  huge  live-oaks. 
You  saw  Negro  cabins,  staggering  in 
their  effort  to  stand,  from  whose  clay 
chimneys  smoke  was  cheerfully  curling. 
Afar,  white  against  the  purple  wall  of 
the  noble  pine  forest,  you  saw  a  plant- 
er's lonely  home.  But  most  you  were 
impressed  when  you  entered  a  dark  and 
dewy  gorge  of  the  densest  greenery. 
Here  in  perpetual  mournful  beauty  the 
■gray-tressed  cypresses  stood;  here  giant 
swamp  briers  and  muscadine  vines 
rioted  high  among  tall  trees;  here  jas- 
mines and  smilax  festooned  with  fairy 
canopies  the  taller  bushes  and  the 
shorter  trees.  An  almost  Impervious 
undergrowth  afforded  you  only  an  occa- 
sional glimpse  beyond  the  borders  of 
the  swamp — a  darksome  vista  where 
gleamed  gloomy  waters  and  where 
shone  afar  warm,  pale  sunlight  on  gray 
moss  banners  and  silvered  bay  leaves. 
You  saw  the  green  shimmer  of  a  brake 
of  dwarf  canes,  the  tall  brown  skeletons 
of  dead  ferns  of  superb  height,  the  long, 
level  beds  of  gallberry  bushes  dipping 
into  savannas  carpeted  with  gay-colored 
moss.  You  were,  indeed,  passing  through 
the  northern  end  of  the  great  Santee 
Swamp.  And  you  saw  glimpses  of  it 
from  a  train  rushing  at  sunrise  at  a 
speed  of  forty-five  miles  an  hour. 
Though  you  did  not  know  it,  I  was  then 
your  neighbor;  for  near  the  southern 
end  of  the  swamp  I  was  born  and  have 
lived;  and  all  my  life  I  have  roamed  as 
a  hunter-naturalist  through  the  border.s 
and  confines  of  that  swamp  and  through 
others  like  it.  I  should  like  to  take  you 
with  me  into  the  swamp  itself.  Particu- 
larly I  should  like  you  to  observe  with 
me  some  of  the  vendettas  waged  by  wild 
life  of  this  picturesque  and  little-known 
region. 

PERHAPS  more  than  any  other  one  mai- 
ter,  this  thing  has  been  impressed 
upon  me  by  my  years  of  roaming  and 
study  in  the  swamps  and  pine-lands  of 
the  South :  that  the  whole  earth  is  a  bat 
tleground  for  wild  life,  and  that,  even 
among  the  insects,  on  a  contracted  stage, 
war  is  a  constant  and  apparently  a 
necessary  condition.  Conflicts  rage 
about  us  and  above  us  and  under  our 
feet.  Indeed,  if  mankind  can  really  suc- 
ceed in  putting  an  end  to  wars  we  shall 
be  subverting  what  appears  to  be  one 
of  nature's  originally  immutable  laws. 
Though  Matthew  Arfiold  had  no  swamp 
in  mind,  his  description  of  life  as  "full 
of  confused  alarms  of  struggle  and 
flight"  is  admirably  suited  to  my  mean- 
ing. Here  in  the  Santee  Swamp  there 
is  observable  one  of  the  most  startlinrr 
contrasts  imaginaWer  IL  ^the  contrast 
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between  the  apparent  peace  of  the 
dreamy  woodland — its  lustral  silence, 
its  lethal  ease,  its  listless  quiet,  its 
haunting  and  ancient  sense  of  rest — and 
the  actual  grim  warfare  which,  under 
cover  of  all  this  curtain  of  beauty  and 
apparent  calm,  is  constantly  and  re- 
morselessly waged.  It  is  a  land  filled 
with  timid  fugitives  and  merciless 
crafty  followers;  but  so  furtive  are  both 
fleers  and  pursuers  that  only  the  most 
careful  watching,  the  most  guarded  self- 
efTacement,  can  yield  a  true  disclosure 
of  these  age-old,  strange,  implacable, 
sinister  feuds.  The  first  I  shall  describe 
is  that  between  the  rattlesnake  and  the 
small  mammalia. 

In  the  swamp  and  pine-land  country 
adjacent  to  the  delta  of  the  Santee  there 
are  three  varieties  of  the  rattlesnake: 
the  hognose,  the  timber,  and  the  dia- 
mond-back.   The  first  of  these,  a  curious 
dwarf,  seldom  over  eighteen  inches  long, 
is  of  restless,  fidgety  habits,  savage  dis- 
position, and  a  mien  rendered  strangely 
distorted   by  an  oddly  upturned  nose. 
This  little  snake  is  the  one  which,  some- 
what the  color  of  gray  sand,  lies  half 
buried  in  it,  and  strikes  viciously  the 
foot  of  the  unwary  Negro.    I  never  knew 
its  bite  to  be  fatal;  but  I  knew  a  fisher- 
man who,  seeing  one  swimming  near  his 
boat  in  a  lagoon,  essayed  to  pick  it  up, 
not  recognizing  that   it  was  a  rattle- 
snake.   The  snake  struck  him  in  a  fin- 
ger, and  the  victim  was  unconscious  for 
ten  hours.    He  recovered;  and  he  will 
never  pick  up  a  hognose  again.     The 
venom  of  this  diminutive  reptile  is  ex- 
ceedingly virulent;   it  probably  is  less 
effective  than  that  of  the  larger  varie- 
ties of  pit-vipers  solely  because  of  its 
limited   quantity.     Such  a  snake  will 
eject  through  its  fangs  merely  a  drop  or 
two  of  poison.    I  have  teased  a  seven- 
foot  diamond-back  into  striking,  and  the 
yellowish  venom  which  he  left  on  the 
pine  pole  with  which  he  was  prodded 
was  enough  to  fill  a  teaspoon.    The  sec- 
ond kind  of  rattlesnake  is  the  timber 
rattler,  whose  range  is  the  widest  of 
any  of  the  twelve  varieties  of  American 
rattlers.    It  would  be  interesting  but  for 
the  presence  in  the  same  country  of  a 
far  lordlier  serpent  of  the  same  type — 
the  great  diamond-back,  a  superb  rep- 
tile of  gorgeous  color,  formidable  size, 
and  most  interesting  personality.  Berke- 
ley County,  of  which  I  write,  probably 
represents  the  extreme  northern  limit 
in  the  East  of  the  range  of  this  splendid 
chimera,  whose  known  presence  in  any 
forest    haunts    it    with    an   indefinable 
sense    of    danger,    even    of   terror.      I 
should  put  eight  feet  six  inches  as  the 
utmost   limit   of  length   to  which   this 
regal*  snake   ever   attains.     Specimens 
over  eight  feet  are  rare;  those  six  feet 
long  are  uncommon,   but  probably  be- 
cause the  true  diamond-back  is  nowhere 
positively  abundant,  at  least  not  east  of 
Texas.    The  largest  serpent  of  this  kind 
which  I  ever  saw  was  killed  about  a 
mile  from  my  home,  at  a  place  called 
Jones's  Pond,  in  July,  1916.     It  meas- 
ured   seven    feet    eleven    and    one-half 


inches.  Its  girth  at  the  largest  part  of 
the  body  was  thirteen  inches  (nor  had 
it  just  taken  a  meal).  Its  tail  was  a 
positive  triumph  of  rattledom;  for  it 
bore  twenty-nine  rattles.  But  as  rattles 
are  continually  being  broken  and  torn 
off,  the  number  is  seldom  an  accurate 
indication  of  the  snake's  age;  size  is  the 
better  criterion. 

ONE   day   late  in  August  I   was  in 
swampy  country  near  the  river,  at 
a  place  known  as  Bowman's  Run.     In 
these  Southern  woods  every  dark  water- 
course, every  airy  pine  ridge,  every  lone 
pond,   every   alluring   savanna   retiring 
mistily  among  the  pines,   is  likely  to 
have  its  name.    Many  of  these  are  asso- 
ciated with  the  old  families  of  the  re- 
gion; in  the  wilder  woods  the  appella- 
tions have  usually  been  conferred  for 
convenience  by  hunters,  and  that  great 
fraternity    passes    on    the    picturesque 
names  by  word  of  mouth  from  one  gen- 
eration to  another.    I  mention  a  few  of 
these  to  show  what  I  mean:    Bull  Hole, 
Buck  Ridge,  Blacktongue  Branch,  Rattle- 
snake Drive,  Old  Harry's  Bridge.  Fawn 
Pond,  the  Crippled  Oak.  Gum  Swamp, 
Pinckney  Run,  and  a  hundred  others  of 
distinctive    character.     Nor    let    ft    be 
thought  that  a  swamp  is  necessarily  a 
place    of    darksome    treacherous    bogs, 
with   water,   water   everywhere.     Adja- 
cent to  the  river  there  is  likely  to  be 
more  or  less  water,  but  in  the  swamp 
are  high  ridges,  sunny  and  dry.  where 
the  sand  is  clean  and  white,  and  where 
white  oaks  grow  and  sweet-gums  and 
hollies.    I  often  think,  when  on  such  a 
lone  ridge,  that  some   day  this  whole 
country  will  be  properly  drained,  and 
then  these  ridges  will  be  choice  sites  for 
winter  homes.    But  I  must  return  to  my 
little  story  of  Bowman's  Run. 

A  dark  wood  stream,  after  traversing 
leagues  of  lonely  pine  forest,  there 
flowed  with  a  sibilant,  listless  ripple 
into  the  broad  yellow  Santee.  I  was  sit- 
ting on  a  log,  and  all  about  me  the  level 
green  of  gall-berries  and  huckleberries 
stretched  away  in  shimmering  sunlight. 
The  world  appeared  steeped  in  a  warm 
dream  of  summertide  peace.  But  well  I 
knew  that  a  vendetta  would  soon  be  dis- 
closed to  me.    And  it  was. 

On  the  ground,  only  fifty  yards  dis- 
tant, a  gray  squirrel  gave  a  sudden 
bark:  Quack!  quack!  squay!!  This  in- 
stantly changed  into  a  wild  chattering, 
a  furious  tirade  of  excited  denunciation. 
Now  a  gray  squirrel  is  a  comparatively 
silent  creature.  In  parks,  where  he  is 
protected,  he  seldom  makes  a  sound;  in 
the  wild,  when  he  barks  he  means  some- 
thing. Perhaps  it  is  one  male  challeng- 
ing another;  perhaps  two  mates  are  call- 
ing; oftenest  it  is  an  indication  of 
sudden  and  startled  terror.  This  is 
especially  true  of  the  rapid,  chattering 
tone. 

The  squirrel  that  I  heard  did  not  stay 
on  the  ground.  It  leaped  on  a  black- 
gum  tree  and  dashed  ten  feet  up  its 
trunk,  where  it  hung  for  a  moment, 
visibly    palpitating.      Then    it    agilely 


turned  head  downward,  and  at  once  it 
recommenced  its  furious  barking  at 
some  object  hidden  in  the  bushes  at  the 
foot  of  the  tree.  It  descended  a  foot  or 
two,  and  its  extreme  valor  in  so  doing 
was  apparent  because  the  poor  crea- 
ture's utter  fright  was  so  patent.  But  it 
never  got  nearer  the  ground  than  about 
seven  feet. 

I  left  my  log  and  walked  over  slowly, 
assuming  that  gingerly,  conciliatory  at- 
titude   toward    everything    stepped    on 
which  is  most  natural  to  one  who  knows 
that  he  is  in  snaky  country.    The  squir- 
rel, seeing  the  approach  of  a  new  enemy, 
fled  chattering  up  to  the  first  fork  of 
the  tree.     When  within  twenty  feet  of 
the  tree,  I  marked  a  slight  stir  in  the 
bushes,  discerned  a  slow  weaving  move- 
ment; I  even  heard  the  soft  rasp  of  cold 
scales  on  cold  scales.    I  halted,  and  the 
movement  ceased.     I  stepped  forward; 
then  the  diamond-back's  rattles  whirred 
in    that    arid,    intense,    ventriloquistic 
song  of  death.    To  locate  the  position 
of  a  rattler  in  dense  brush  merely  by  the 
sound  of  his  rattling  is  a  most  difllcult 
and    baflling   matter.     Knowing   where 
this   serpent   was,   I   now   plainly    dis- 
cerned him,  the  color  of  autumn-strewn 
oak   leaves,   fearsomely  heaped   in   his 
ashen  coil.     I  went  nearer,  whereupon 
the   rattles   whirred   more   swiftly-^in- 
deed,  wildly — and  the  whole  huge  body 
of  the  snake  rose  gradually  as  if  on 
slow  springs,  while  all  of  it  distended 
strangely,  ominously.     I  do  not  think 
that  many  observers  have  noticed  this 
distention  and  this  rising  in  his  coil,  as 
if  gathering  his  strength  for  a  mighty 
assault,  in  a  coiled  rattler.    I  was  close 
enough  to  see  the  glare  in  the  baleful 
cold  yellow  eyes,  the  massive  articula- 
tion of  the  wide  jaws,  the  faint  chill 
pallor  of  lips  as  hard  as  steel  and  as 
contemptuous  as  death  itself.    While  I 
stood  still  the  body  of  the  snake  would 
subside;  its  size  would  gradually  shrink 
before  my  very  eyes,  and  the  song  of  the 
rattles  would  fade  into  a  sinister  whir 
less  importunate  and  imperative.     But 
at  my  slightest  movement  all  the  for- 
midable  and   grim   menaces   would  be 
repeated. 

Finally  I  came  close  enough  to  see 
that  a  young  squirrel  lay  on  the  ground 
just  in  front  of  the  great  reptile.  The 
squirrel  was  dead.  Many  of  us  talk  of 
the  cruelties  of  war;  in  the  swamp  there 
is  warfare  all  the  time.  Knowing  from 
experience  that  it  is  no  great  feat  for  a 
mature  gray  squirrel  to  bite  through  a 
human  hand.  I  think  that  it  is  possible 
for  a  squirrel,  if  he  could  nerve  himself 
to  the  risk  of  getting  the  proper  grip, 
to  take  a  terrible  revenge  on  even  the 
largest  diamond-back.  But  I  never 
knew  a  squirrel  to  fight  a  rattler,  even 
in  defense  of  its  young.  The  chatterini; 
rodent  will  make  a  lot  of  noise,  but  in 
vapid  barking,  the  counterfeit  of  valor, 
all  his  courage  is  vapored  away.  Like 
some  people,  he  feels  but  he  does  not  act. 
If  he  were  like  the  mongoose,  a  creature 
of  the  same  general  size  and  build,  he 
would  soon  become  the  terror  of  the  rat- 
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tier,  as  the  mongoose  is  of  the  cobra. 
But  nature  will  not  have  it  so.  There- 
fore a  mother  squirrel  will  watch  a 
diamond-back  take  her  baby,  and  she 
will  have  her  revenge  out  in  feeling. 

The  great  rattler  of  which  I  write,  in 
this  particular  region  described,  feeds 
almost  wholly  on  young  mammals  or 
grown  mammals  of  smaller  size.  My 
observations  have  led  me  to  know  that 
chief  among  these  are  young  squirrels, 
rabbits,  opossums,  sometimes  baby  rac- 
coons, minks,  and  full-grown  wood  rats 
and  mice.  He  is  also  very  fond  of  cer- 
tain small  birds,  of  toads,  of  other 
snakes,  and  of  frogs.  I  have  killed  a 
rattler  that  had  just  eaten  about  a 
dozen  large  tadpoles,  which  he  had  evi- 
dently caught  in  very  shallow  water 
among  the  sedges  on  the  borders  of  a 
pond.  The  Seminole  Indians  called  the 
diamond-back  "the  Great  King."  And 
toward  practically  all  the  animals  and 
birds  and  reptiles  that  inhabit  his  do- 
main he  bears  a  certain  significance  of 
relationship. 

That  this  relationship  is  not  wholly 
one  of  masterdom  is  readily  shown.  The 
razorback    hog   delights    in   tearing   to 
pieces  and  devouring  the  largest  serpent 
of  this  species.    Neither  this  formidable 
reptile,  the  cottonmouth  moccasin,  the 
coral  .snake,  nor  the  copperhead    (and 
this  list  exhausts  the  list  of  venomous 
snakes  of  North  America,  if  we  consider 
the  diamond-back  as  representative  of 
the   great   rattler   family)    appears    to 
have  any  power  over  a  genuine  native 
razorback;    and   I    attribute   partly   to 
the  presence  of  this  savage  forager  over 
the  'huge  free  ranges  of  the   Southern 
forest  the  comparatively  small  number 
of  venomous  snakes  that  one  encounters 
in    this    otherwise    reptilian    paradise. 
But  let  it  be  known  that  we  are  con- 
sidering  no    ordinary   pig,    which    has 
been  known  to  die  of  snake-bite  In  a 
manner    ignominious    to    his    race.      I 
mean  the  real  razorback,  the  kind  that 
I  myself  have  seen  tearing  to  pieces  a 
deer  that  careless  hunters  had  left  on 
the    ground — ^a    deer    whose    remnants 
were   diaphanous  when  we  arrived.     I 
have  seen  a  savage  old  razorback  sow, 
frantic  for  food  while  trying  to  suckle 
eleven  pigs,  run  down  and  kill  a  lamb 
and  bear  it  away  in  barbarous  triumph 
in  her  crocodile-like  mouth.     A  razor- 
back  is  a  pine-land  pirate;  and  he  is  a 
buccaneer  that  makes   short   shrift   of 
any  snake.  His  insurance  against  snake- 
bite is  his  hide.     The  serpent  strikes, 
and  the  poison  is  deadly;  but  it  seldom 
penetrates  to  the  circulation. 

ANOTHER  enemy  of  the  diamond-back 
is  the  whitetail  deer,  almost  incredi- 
bly abundant  in  the  swamp.  He  kills  the 
reptile  by  leaping  on  it  with  all  four 
feet  drawn  into  a  four-headed  lance, 
weighted  by  the  weight  of  the  deer. 
Dogs  are  victims,  and  often  with  ter- 
rible swiftness.  Many  an  old  hunter  has 
heard  bis  favorite  hound  baying  off  at  a 
little  distance,  and  has  reached  the  spot 
to  find  that  the  sudden  hush  in  the  bay- 


ing meant  that  the  hound  was  already 
dead.  Stock  suffers  from  the  attacks  of 
the  diamond-back.  I  have  seen  cows 
that  had  been  struck.  The  wound  is 
commonly  on  the  udder,  and  I  have 
wondered  whether  the  serpent  did  not 
recognize  that  as  a  peculiarly  vulnerable 
place.  Stock  so  injured  usually  dies. 
Of  course  the  larger  rattlers  give  off  a 
distinctive  odor,  recognizable  by  man 
and  readily  apprehended  from  afar  by 
the  keener  sense  of  smell  of  animals. 

Nor  is  it  in  the  summer  alone  that 
snakes  are  to  be  dreaded,  for  this  region 
marks  the  southern  limits  of  the  latitude 
of  hibernation.  Usually  snakes,  frogs, 
alligators,  turtles,  and  the  like  hibernate 
here;  but  if  the  winter  is  warm  their 
hibernation  may  end  prematurely.  They 
may  make  the  proper  gestures  toward 
a  winter's  retirement;  but  all  such 
plans  may  be  abandoned  if  a  warm  sun 
begins  to  shine  Insinuatingly  on  the 
creatures*  dens,  wherever  they  may  be. 
I  have  at  times  seen  supposedly  sleeping 
creatures  abroad  in  December,  January, 
and  February;  and  when  they  do  come 
forth  of  their  own  volition  they  appear 
to  have  all  their  wits  about  them.  How- 
ever, I  have  seen  whole  rafts  and  shoals 
of  moccasins  washed  out  of  winter  quar- 
ters by  a  flood  in  the  river;  and  they 
appeared  numb,  dazed,  and  stupid  in 
every  respect  save  one — the  power  to 
strike  with  swiftness  and  accuracy. 

There  is  a  general  belief  that  before 
striking  a  rattlesnake  "charms"  or 
hypnotizes  his  victim.  There  is  more 
truth  in  this  than  one  might  suppose; 
but  the  so-called  charm  is  due  less  to 
any  deliberate  exercise  of  unusual  power 
by  the  serpent  than  to  the  dread,  frantic, 
fascinated  fear  of  his  intended  prey. 
This  understanding  of  the  matter  can 
be  readily  substantiated. 

A  load  of  rough  firewood  had  been 
hauled  into  my  yard  on  the  plantation. 
Some  of  the  big  logs  were  hollow.  A 
short  time  after  the  wood  had  been 
heaved  off  the  wagon  I  heard  some 
chickens  setting  up  a  racket  near  the 
wood-pile.  On  going  there,  I  saw  that 
several  of  the  flock  were  greatly  ex- 
cited ;  but  one,  an  old  hen,  was  in  mortal 
terror.  Ordinarily  her  feathers  deco- 
rated her  normally;  but  now  she  had 
the  appearance  of  a  frizzled  chicken. 
Before  her,  and  within  striking  distance, 
high  in  his  menacing  heap,  a  huge 
diamond-back,  which  had  evidently  been 
brought  in  from  the  woods  in  one  of 
the  hollow  logs,  was  "charming"  her. 
There  are  ways  and  ways  of  charming; 
and  this  serpentine  way  is  by  the  fasci- 
nation of  terror.  The  hen  was  crouched, 
and  I  am  sure  that  her  knees  were 
shaking.  At  this  moment  an  old  hound 
ambled  around  the  corner  of  the  house. 
When  he  saw  and  smelled  the  snake,  he 
put  his  head  back  and  howled  lugu- 
briously. But  most  dogs  would  have 
barked,  and  some  fools  would  have 
rushed  in.  The  hound  had  attained  an 
age  of  wisdom,  discretion,  and  the  power 
to  speak  sagely  and  warningly.  But  the 
strangest  part  of  the  performance  was 


yet  to  come.  A  cat  had  been  dozing  be- 
side the  wood-pile,  and  this  general 
alarm  had  awakened  her.  With  one  eye 
of  ancient  craftiness  fixed  on  the  hound, 
she  began  one  of  those  amazing  feline 
stretches;  she  lifted  her  tail  vertically, 
humped  her  back  loftily,  and  stood  abso- 
lutely on  tiptoe.  While  thus  elevated 
in  tense  muscular  relaxation  she  saw 
the  snake.  Immediately  she  faced  it, 
the  serpent  then  being  about  eight  feet 
distant  from  her.  Her  extraordinary 
posture  did  not  change;  but  her  tail 
furred  out,  her  hair  rose,  and  she  as- 
sumed the  typical  attitude  of  a  cat  cor- 
nered by  a  dog.  Meanwhile  she  rocked 
back  and  forth,  swaying  as  if  hypno- 
tized. Now  and  then  she  would  lift  a 
foot  warily,  but  it  would  be  replaced 
with  great  care.  She  seemed  to  be  go- 
ing through  some  mystic  Egyptian  or 
modern  dance.  As  you  can  imagine,  all 
these  performances  made  me  uneasy;  I 
felt  as  if,  unless  I  were  careful,  I  might 
begin  to  be  antic  also.  In  such  a  case 
a  small  rifle  is  a  handy  weapon,  and 
such  a  piece  ended  the  career  of  the 
diamond-back  and  the  paralysis  of  some 
of  my  domestic  circle.  I  give  this  ex- 
ample to  show  that  a  rattler,  when  he 
is  operating  close  to  his  victim,  does 
have  a  certain  dread  power  to  fascinate; 
but  of  course  he  is  powerfully  assisted 
by  his  prey's  shocked  state  of  mind. 

I  have  said  more  about  serpents  than 
I  intended  to  say;  but  this  is  because 
these  creatures  live  by  preying,  there- 
fore they  are  forever  on  the  war-path. 
I  shall  now  try  to  tell  of  a  vendetta  of 
the  water,  and  though  I  mention  a  rep- 
tile, this  time  the  creature  is  an  alliga- 
tor. 

IT  you  walk  through  the  swamp  in  a 
moderately  dry  season  you  can  go  for 
miles  without  wetting  your  feet;  but  of 
course  part  of  the  time  you  will  be  cross- 
ing fallen  logs  that  span  watercourses. 
Now  and  then  you  will  come  to  ponds 
or  lakes — lone,  placid,  beautiful  places; 
sometimes  they  are  mere  earthquake 
holes,  small  but  very  deep;  again  they 
will  stretch  for  a  mile  or  more,  with 
edges  of  lily-pads  and  with  a  fathomless 
black  channel.  Sometimes  these  lakes 
will  have  little  islets  where  grow 
cypresses,  in  whose  friendly  dense  tops 
many  aquatic  birds  nest — ^blue  herons, 
egrets,  and  cranes.  In, the  waters  them- 
selves fish  abound — black  bass,  mudfish, 
pike,  bullheads,  perch,  and  mormouth. 
Here,  too,  are  whole  battalions  of  frogs, 
water  snalfes  of  many  kinds,  turtles, 
and  alligators.  It  is  of  the  war  waged 
by  these  last  that  I  wish  to  tell. 

The  American  alligator  is  a  survivor 
of  the  Pleistocene  Age.  He  should  per- 
haps have  disappeared  with  some  of  the 
other  aquatic  monsters.  But  sometimes 
nature  is  very  whimsical.  She  often 
makes  mistakes,  and  she  permits  the 
survival  of  creatures  with  which  we 
could  well  dispense?  In  the  Santee 
Swamp  and  in  the  streams  and  lakes 
adjacent  thereto  thfe  alligator  attains  a 
maximum  length  of 
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But  a  twelve-foot  bull  will  anywhere  be 
accounted  a  big  one.  There  are  larger 
alligators  in  this  region  than  there  are 
in  Florida,  probably  because  they  have 
been  less  mercilessly  hunted.  But 
nothing  could  be  more  merciless  than 
the  manner  in  which  the  alligator  him- 
self hunts.  He  is  a  vendettist  of  major 
dimensions.  His  life  is  one  long  crimi- 
nal career — if,  indeed,  anything  natural 
is  criminal.  His  existence  is  nothing 
but  a  prolonged  and  sinister  stalk,  with 
many  cruel  endings  and  many  rebegin-. 
nings. 

First  of  all,  the  alligator  is  a  canni- 
bal. The  bull  will  eat  his  own  young. 
If  in  some  manner  one  alligator  is  ren- 
dered helpless,  others  will  kill  him  and 
devour  him.  I  have  seen  a  huge  old 
saurian  of  this  type  kill  a  smaller  'gator 
that  I  had  caught  on  a  line.  They  feed 
constantly  on  fish,  on  water-fowl,  partic- 
ularly on  wood-ducks,  and  on  almost 
anything  that  swims  into  their,  waters. 
It  is  said  that  an  alligator  will  not  at- 
tack a  man.  This  is  not  true.  I  know 
of  one  Negro  who  was  thrown  down  in 
shallow  water  and  terribly  injured  by 
a  bull  alligator.  I  think  that  a  man 
might  swim  across  an  alligator-infested 
lagoon;  but  this  fact  would  not  prove 
that  the  'gator  will  never  attack.  There 
are  as  many  authentic  instances  of  at- 
tack by  alligators  as  there  are  of  attack 
by  sharks  on  our  coasts.  The  thing  is 
rare,  but  it  is  not  impossible.  Alligators 
are  hesitant  about  troubling  a  deer. 
Apparently  there  is  a  wholesome  respect 
for  the  deer's  sharp  hoofs,  which  are 


truly  admirable  defensive  weapons.  But 
to  ordinary  animals  the  'gator  is  an  im- 
placable foe.  The  hog  that  roots  on  the 
marshy  edges,  the  calf  that  wanders 
with  its  mother  to  the  brink  of  the 
lagoon,  the  hound  that,  in  pursuit  of 
a  deer,  swims  into  these  mysterious 
waters — each  has  his  fate  sealed.  When 
his  victim  is  swimming,  the  'gator 
simply  drags  him  down  grimly,  usually 
with  a  silent  ferocity  that  is  appalling. 
If  he  is  on  the  shore,  a  mauling  blow 
from  the  creature's  powerful,  muscular, 
wedge-shaped  tail  stuns  the  prey  until 
the  attacker  seizes  it  in  his  jaws  of 
iron.  I  have  never  known  an  alligator 
to  attack  anything  on  land,  and  I  have 
never  seen  it  actually  eat  its  prey;  I 
have  seen  it  catch  and  kill  its  prey. 

One  day  I  was  walking  down- an  open 
pine  ridge  in  the  swamp  when  I  came 
upon  a  splendid  bull  alligator.  He  was 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  nearest 
water.  The  time  was  midsummer,  and 
the  pond  in  which  he  had  been  staying 
had  evidently  become  uncomfortably 
shallow.  He  was  heading  for  the  river, 
about  a  mile  distant.  As  it  is  unusual 
to  encounter  so  large  a  'gator  so  far 
from  his  element,  I  decided  to  try  some 
experiments  with  him.  I  walked  straight 
at  him,  when,  to  my  astonishment,  he 
suddenly  rose  high  on  his  blunt  legs, 
opened  wide  his  cavernous  mouth,  and 
rushed  at  me  savagely  but  very  awk- 
wardly. His  advance  did  not  bring  him 
more  than  fifteen  feet  when  he  subsided 
and  his  jaws  closed  with  a  loud,  menac- 
ing,   hissing    sigh.      Several    times    he 


made  the  same  kind  of  attack.  But  he 
seemed  to  sense  that  I  had  the  advan- 
tage of  him.  A  green-pine  pole  that  I 
presented  for  his  close  inspection  he 
broke  in  half  in  spasmodic  fury  with  a 
single  champ  of  his  jaws.  I  came 
almost  near  enough  for  his  tail  to  reach 
me,  just  to  see  him  use  it.  He  did,  with 
incredible  skill  and  force.  When  I  let 
him  alone,  he  began  to  crawl  away  in  a 
slow  and  dignified  fashion.  But  such  a 
creature  is  a  menace,  especially  to 
young  stock.  I  shot  him.  Later  we  got 
a  wood-cart  within  reach  of  him  and 
hauled  him  to  the  plantation,  where  the 
Negroes  cut  huge  slablike  steaks  from 
his  tail.  They  claim  that  one  is  made 
courageous  by  eating  the  flesh  of  this 
reptile.  If  heroism  depends  on  this  con- 
tingency, I  fear  that  I  shall  never  be 
decorated  for  bravery.  I  am  rather  of 
the  opinion  that  it  takes  heroism  to 
partake  of  such  a  repast. 

The  alligator  is  one  of  those  wild 
creatures  that  have  few  natural  enemies. 
Man  is  decidedly  the  worst.  The  young 
'gators,  in  crawling  from  their  sand-hill 
nest  to  the  water,  run  a  gamut  of  dan- 
gers, as  they  do  in  the  water  while  they 
are  small.  There  is  probably  much 
cannibalism  among  this  strange  family. 
But  this  saurian  enjoys  comparative 
freedom  from  natural  foes. 

In  looking  at  the  swamp  from  the 
train,  one  may  imagine  that  it  is  a  re- 
gion of  delight,  where  flowers  festoon 
all  trees  and  where  mocking-birds  carol 
night  and  day.  The  only  mocking-bird 
I  ever  saw  in  the  swamp  was  lost.  And. 
while  I  do  hear  the  parula  warbler  sing- 
ing and,  in  certain  seasons,  Bachman's 
finch  and  the  veery,  with  occasionally 
a  far  call  from  a  wild  turkey  or  a  scat- 
tered covey  of  wood-quail,  the  swamp  is 
not  a  place  of  music;  unless,  indeed,  we 
accept  as  music  those  grim  bellowings 
which  resemble  the  bass  profundities  of 
the  dragon  in  "Faust" — I  mean  the  roar 
of  the  bull  alligator.  Th.is  is  to  me  the 
most  impressive  sound  in  all  nature,  for 
I  know  of  no  sound  to  compare  with  it 
in  depth,  subterranean  quality,  and  awe- 
some grim  grandeur. 

I  AM  sensible  that  I  have  merely 
touched  upon  some  of  the  more  sig- 
nificant vendettas  of  the  swamp.  Tlie 
subject  is  as  vast  as  the  territory  itself. 
But  no  man  can  traverse  these  wild  re- 
gions year  after  year  without  coming  to 
know  that,  as  far  as  the  wild  life  is 
concerned,  a  desperate,  stern  struggle 
is  constantly  being  waged.  Those  who 
pity  beasts  and  birds  in  pens  and  cages 
should  remember  that  at  least  these  cap- 
tives are  shut  away  from  all  their  wild 
enemies,  and  from  that  desolate  freedom 
which  is  less  than  liberty  because  it  is 
haunted. 

Six  miles  from  home,  on  a  causeway 
in  the  swamp,  there  is  a  big  pine  with 
a  bullet  scar  in  it.  There,  long  ago,  one 
man  killed  another.  It  is  a  place  of 
dread.  Yet  to  me  the  beauty  of  the 
whole  wide  swamp,  shimmering  in 
nameless  and/^dP>^^lj^rement,  has 
igitized  by ' 
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dread  about  it;  for  its  loveliness  cannot 
hide  the  reality  that  even  this  beauty 
and  this  charm  are  mere  physical, 
almost  inanimate,  aspects  of  the  land- 
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scape,  antl  that  they  do  not  represent 
the  life  of  the  place.  I  love  the  beauti- 
ful in  nature,  but  nature  I  fear.  She  Is 
an  inexorable  mistress;  and  vaguely  out 
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of  every  wild  wood  scene  she  looks  at 
me,  inscrutably  smiling,  but  not  as  a 
human  mother  smiles,  and  not  as  smiles 
upon  her  lo^er  a  mortal  sweetheart. 


THE  ADOPTED  NEPHEWS  OF  SAMUEL' 

TREATING   'EM    HUMAN 


BY   PAUL   LEE   ELLERBE 

FORMKRLY    CHIEF    NATURALIZATION    EXAMINER   AT 

'^  fTp^HERE  was  a  Judge   who  natural- 

I       Ized  foreign-bom  men  and  women 
J.      once  a  month  for  years  and  years 
and  almost  never  spoke  to  them. 

He  had  been  selected  by  the  Republic 
to  clothe  them  with  rights  and  privi- 
leges equal  to  his  own,  to  make  them 
members  of  the  largest  and  most  demo- 
cratic political  fellowship  on  earth,  and 
he  almost  never  spoke  to  them. 

His  white  marble  and  carved  oak 
court-room  was  kept  in  a  condition  of 
chill  and  hushed  sacrosanctity  by  a  uni- 
formed bailiff  at  the  door  and  another 
at  the  bench — old  men,  but  with  their 
lingers  constantly  on  their  lips  like  coy 
maidens  in  a  chorus. 

The  one  at  the  door  spent  the  fifteen 
minutes  before  the  naturalization  hear- 
ing began  in  lecturing  the  would-be 
Americans  and  their  witnesses  on  the 
propriety  of  silence.  It  was  his  great 
moment.  The  entrance  of  the  judge 
always  threw  him  into  a  panic,  so  that 
he  swallowed  the  rest  of  the  sentence  he 
was  sure  to  be  in  the  middle  of  and 
frantically  shooed  the  crowd  to  its  feet 
like  chickens. 

Then  he  led  them  down  the  aisle  by 
threes  whenever  the  clerk  called  out  a 
name;  the  applicant  in  the  middle  and 
his  witnesses  on  either  side  of  him. 
Then  the  naturalization  examiner,  sent 
there  for  that  purpose  by  the  Govern- 
ment, asked  them  questions  designed  to 
test  their  fitness  to  cotoe  in,  while  tl.e 
judge  sat  high  above  them,  pensive,  re- 
fined, and  remote,  and  toyed  with  the 
slender  gold  chain  that  held  his  eye- 
glasses. His  detachment  gave  him  an 
awful  impersonality.  The  examiner 
came  to  be,  as  the  years  stretched  into 
a  decade  and  then  beyond  it,  thoroughly 
accustomed  to  him,  but  he  never  failed 
to   feel   it.     It   froze   most  of  the   for^  T  It  is  pleasant 

miner,  stricken 


eigners. 

If  there  was  something  wrong  with  a 
man's  proof  and  his  application  had  to 
be  denied,  the  judge  told  him  so,  through 
the  examiner,  in  language  he  couldn't 
understand.  If  the  applicant  had  intel- 
ligence enough  to  ask  for  details,  the 
examiner  was  told  to  explain  to  him 
afterwards,  and  call  the  next  case.  And 
it  wasn't  a  matter  of  time,  either.  There 
was  oceans  of  time  in  that  court.  In 
fact,  it  seemed  to  function  in  eternity. 

When  there  were  no  objections  and 

»Thls  la  one  of  two  articles  by  Mr.  Ellorbe 
on  the  problem  of  making  immlgranta  Into 
citizens.  The  second  artlolo.  "Tho  OoatH."  will 
follow  In  an  early  \s»uo. 


the  applicants  had  been  accepted  for 
naturalization,  the  judge  didn't  speak  to 
anybody,  but  just  waved  a  languid  white 
hand  toward  the  clerk's  desk.  The  peo- 
ple for  whose  benefit  the  gesture  was 
made  didn't  know  what  it  meant,  and 
he  knew  they  didn't,  but  he  never  re- 
peated it  or  said  anything — just  let 
them  stand  there  and  wriggle.  There's 
no  other  inference  to  draw:  he  liked  to 
see  them  wriggle. 

One  of  the  underlings — bailifP,  clerk, 
or  examiner — ^always  told  them,  after  a 
discreet  interval,  in  a  properly  modu- 
lated voice,  what  it  was  his  Honor 
wished  to  convey  by  his  wigwagging  and 
got  them  into  position  for  the  oath  of 
allegiance,  but  his  Honor  never  noticed 
or  added  a  jot  or  a  tittle  to  his  gesture. 
He  made  it  serenely,  over  and  over,  on 
the  day  of  the  month  set  by  his  rule  of 
court,  on  down  the  years. 

Now  the  point  is  that  men  who  had 
sat  in  the  examiner's  ofiice  before  the 
hearing  and  given  clear,  comprehensive 
answers  to  precisely  the  same  questions 
acquitted  themselves  in  that  court  like 
blundering  fools. 

And  the  more  they  floundered,  the  bet- 
ter the  judge  seemed  to  like  it.  It  fed 
his  vanity.  His  unimaginative  mind 
took  it  for  a  tribute  to  his  personal 
puissance. 

Or,  to  put  it  quite  differently,  ^here 
was  nobody  home — only  a  judge.  And 
what  this  Republic  needs — at  least  on 
naturalization  day — is  a  man. 

It  makes  a  whole  world  of  difference. 
When  you  deal  with  people,  the  manner 
of  your  dealing  is  sometimes  as  impor- 
tant as  the  matter.  There's  a  frigidity 
about  a  court-room,  anyway,  that  con- 
geals a  simple  man's  wits  under  even 
the  most  favorable  conditions. 

to  remember  a  Cornish 
well-nigh  dumb  by  the 


might,  majesty,  power,  and  dominion  of 
a  small  court  out  West,  who  was  re- 
turned swiftly  and  happily  to  his  status 
as  a  human  being  by  a  word  of  honest 
kindness  from  the  judge. 

He  was  so  embarrassed  that  he  actu- 
ally had  difficulty  in  telling  where  he 
was  born. 

When  at  last  he  remembered  the  name 
of  the  place,  "My  father,"  said  the  judge, 
"was  born  there  too.  On  such  and  such 
a  street.  Do  you  know  that  street?" 
And  they  sat  there  after  that  and  spoke 
to  each  other  like  men. 

To  be  naturalized  now  you  must  show 
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that  you  know  enough  to  cast  an  intelli- 
gent vote.  It  is  pretty  hard  to  do  it  if 
you  are  verypoor,  badly  dressed,  speak 
English  that  makes  everybody  smile, 
and  have  never  been  in  court. 

It  is  harder  yet  if  you  live  in  the  West 
and  have  a  homestead  at  stake — are 
desperately  aware  that  your  ability  to 
acquire  final  title  to  the  land  you  have 
tilled  and  built  on  and  made  your  home 
on  for  three  years  or  five  is  directly  de- 
pendent upon  the  correctness  of  your 
answers  to  'questions  asked  you  during 
the  terrifyingly  few  minutes  you  sit 
there  before  the  judge.  No  wonder 
strong,  intelligent  men  of  poise  and  dig- 
nity break  into  heavy  sweat  and  shuffle 
their  feet  and  stutter. 

One  of  them  gave  such  an  extremely 
poor  account  of  himself  that  the  judge 
was  puzzled. 

"I  cannot  possibly  naturalize  you,"  he 
said,  "on  the  showing  you've  made.  And 
yet  I  feel  that  you  know  more  than  you 
can  tell.  Mr.  Examiner,  what  do  you 
say  to  taking  this  man  into  chambers 
and  talking  to  him  there?" 

In  his  chambers  the  judge  pointed  to 
a  chair  and  produced  cigars. 

"Sit  down,  Mr.  Pedersen,  and  tell  me 
about  your  crops." 

The  man's  children  came  next.  And 
then  the  county  roads.  From  things  he 
could  talk  about  almost  automatically 
the  judge  led  him  back  quietly,  as  they 
sat  side  by  side  and  smoked  together, 
into  that  debatable  land  of  Constitution 
and  Congress,  Legislature  and  Town 
Council,  Sheriff,  Mayor,  County  Superin- 
tendent of  Schools,  and  all  the  rest  of 
it.  The  man  had  studied  hard  and 
long;  he  produced  three  little  thumb- 
worn  books  to  prove  it.  All  half-Eng- 
lished as  he  was,  he  had  extracted  infor- 
mation from  the  Constitution  and  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  and  knev/ 
what  it  meant.  He  read  his  daily 
American  newspaper,  slowly,  but  intelli- 
gently. 

He  was  much  better  informed  than 
the  average  citizen  of  his  station,  and 
bursting  with  a  desire  to  tell  what  he 
knew. 

The  judge  took  him  back  into  the 
court-room  and  naturalized  him,  with 
the  examiner's  hearty  approval. 

If  the  judge  hadn't  had  the  time  and 
the  inclination  to  do  that  extremely  un- 
conventional and  unjudicial  thing  and 
tal:e  the  man  out  of  surroundings  where 
lie  couldn't  think,  an,  intelligent  person 
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who  is  now  a  good  citizen  would  have 
been  rejected  as  a  dolt. 

One  of  those  examiners  sent  out  by 
the  Government  to  walk  Hip  and  down 
on  the  earth  and  test  people,  as  Satan 
did  in  the  Book  of  Job,  learned  a  lot 
from  the  case  of  Tony— Tony  Angellotti. 

Tony  presented  himself  for  naturaliza- 
tion in  a  Colorado  court  as  devoid  of 
knowledge  of  our  Government  and  insti- 
tutions as  the  near-by  mountains  were 
devoid  of  trees  above  timber-line.  The 
examlQer  thought  from  the  way  Tony 
answered  his  questions  that  the  com- 
parison was  a  good  one.  He  believed 
that  knowledge  wouldn't  grow  on  Tony. 

Nevertheless  Tony  too  must  have  his 
chance.  So  his  case  was  xjontinued  and 
he  was  told  to  consult  an  old  gentleman 
in  the  town  who  conducted  a  "Citizen- 
ship Class" — entirely  free — ^just  because 
he  wanted  to  help. 

We'll  say  his  name  was  Watson.  He 
was  a  justice  of  the  peace  and  five  other 
things,  and  all  for  the  town's  good. 
Once  a  week  his  class  met  in  his  little 
office  to  sit  around  his  cast-iron  stove 
and  spit  in  his  sawdust  box  and  learn 
the  things  a  citizen  is  supposed  to  know. 

The  next  hearing  of  Tony's  case  was 
three  months  later,  and  on  the  day's 
docket  were  the  names  of  several  of  Mr. 
Watson's  pupils.  And  so  it  happened 
that  the  old  gentleman  came  along  with 
them  to  see  how  they  acquitted  them- 
selves. 

Before  the  hearing  began  he  went  up 
to  the  examiner  and  said:  "Tony,  over 
there,  is  a  good  boy,  and  he's  studied 
hard.  He's  pretty  well  posted,  and  he 
ought  to  be  naturalized;  but,  do  you 
know,  when  you  come  in  at  that  door 
Tony's  wits  fly  out  of  the  window.  So  I 
want  to  ask  you  a  favor:  When  it  comes 
to  the  part  about  Government,  let  me 
ask  Tony  the  questions.  He's  used  to 
me,  and  it'll  give  him  a  better  chance," 

"Certainly,"  said  the  examiner,  "if  the 
judge  doesn't  mind." 

And  the  judge  didn't,  so  it  was  ar- 
ranged that  way. 

The  examiner  took  Tony  first,  and  in 
the  most  careful,  discreet,  and  re- 
strained voice,  to  keep  from  frightening 
him,  asked  him  if  he  had  ever  been  ar- 
rested, and  whether  he  had  more  than 
one  wife,  and  if  he  wanted  to  overthrow 
the  Government,  and  was  he  attached  to 
the  principles  of  the  Constitution,  and 
did  he  send  his  children  to  school,  and 
so  forth,  and  so  forth. 

And  Tony  held  himself  as  stiff  as  a 
ramrod,  and  the  sweat  came  out  on  his 
face  and  the  flies  crawled  all  around  his 
mouth  and  he  didn't  even  know  they 
were  there  he  was  so  frightened,  and  he 
squeezed  a  few  stupid  words  out  of  a 
tightened  throat  and  did  his  very  best 
to  throw  himself. 

And  then  Mr.  Watson  came  up.  With 
an  informality  that  was  excusable  in  a 
man  of  his  years,  he  threw  one  leg  over 
the  reporter's  table  in  front  of  the  judge, 
leveled  a  finger  at  Tony,  and  bellowed 
at  him  in  a  voice  like  the  bull  of 
Bash  an : 
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"Now,  Tony,  don't  you  get  scared!" 

And  to  the  examiner's  intense  sur- 
prise, Tony  heaved  a  sigh  of  relief.  His 
tautened  muscles  relaxed.  He  found  a 
big  red  handkerchief  somewhere  and 
mopped  his  face.  A  great  smile  like  a 
sunrise  spread  from  his  mouth  to  his 
ears.  He  was  used  to  Mr.  Watson.  He 
knew  what  that  friendly  bellow  meant. 
It  put  him  at  his  ease.  That's  the  way 
they  had  studied  civics  together,  sitting 
round  the  cast-iron  stove. 

And  then  Mr.  Watson  started  in  a  lit- 
tle before  Christopher  Columbus,  and 
came  down  a  little  after  Mr.  Woodrow 
Wilson  (who  was  then  still  President) ; 
and  Tony  came  along  with  him  neck 
and  neck,  and  gave  an  account  of  the 
governments  of  the  United  States,  the 
State,  and  the  county  that  would  have 
done  credit  to  a  college  graduate. 

And  fie  was  exactly  <lie  same  Tony 
\cho  had  presented  the  front  of  a  fool 
fifteen  minutes  he  fore. 

In  fact,  Tony  wasn't  even  a  hun- 
dredth part  the  dunce  the  examiner  had 
thought  him.  Indeed,  he  upset  the  dig- 
nity of  the  Court  by  suddenly  showing 
a  quite  unexpected  ability  to  make  ob- 
servations of  his  own. 

"Now,  Tony."  said  Mr.  Watson, 
genially  unaware  of  whither  his  ques- 
tion was  leading,  "if  you  wanted  to  get 
a  law  made  in  this  State,  how  would  you 
go  about  it?" 

"Mr.  Watson,"  said  Tony  promptly,  "I 
write  him  out,  and  I  take  him  to  Mr. 
Smith,"  naming  the  Representative  in 
the  Legislature  from  that  county,  "and 
I  say,  'Mr.  Smith,  I  want  you  should 
get  him  made  the  law.' " 

"That's  right,"  said  Mr.  Watson. 
"And  what  does  Mr.  Smith  say?" 

"Mr.  Smith,"  said  Tony  in  a  high, 
clear  voice,  "Mr.  Smith,  he  say,  'How 
much  you  pay?* " 

That  particular  examiner  was  con- 
stantly being  surprised  like  that — and 
getting  new  faith  in  future  America 
from  the  shock.  He  came  to  believe  that 
what  we  need  the  most  is  interpreters. 
If  we  really  want  to  give  them  an  under- 
standing of  what  citizenship  means, 
we've  got  to  use  people  like  Mr.  Watson, 
who  are  good  citizens  in  their  relation- 
ship to  them.  One  man  like  that  will 
do  the  United  States  more  solid  good  in 
dealing  with  this  particular  problem — 
which,  after  all,  is  essentially  personal — 
than  an  army  of  law  enforcers.  The 
very  pivot  of  this  whole  matter  of  as- 
similating the  foreign-bom  people  in 
America  is  the  personality  of  the  Ameri- 
cans that  we  pick  to  represent  us. 

That's  such  a  simple  and  human  fact 
that  it's  pretty  sure  to  continue  to  be 
mistaken  for  sentimentalism. 

Just  the  same,  every  time  we  pick  the 
wrong  kind,  the  kind,  for  example,  that 
patronizes  and  condescends,  we  are  go- 
ing to  meet — if  not  outwardly,  then 
surely  in  the  minds  of  our  new  citizens, 
that  keep  thinking  along  just  as  cease- 
lessly as  ours  do — we  are  going  to  meet 
in  their  minds  with  the  fate  that  over- 
took a  young  man  coming  into  Denver 
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o:ie  Sunday  morning  on  an  Argo  Street 
car. 

He  was  a  very  nice  young  man.  and 
bound  for  church.  He  swung  from  a 
strap,  with  his  gray  suede  gloves  turned 
back  from  his  very  white  hands,  serene 
in  the  consciousness  of  his  complete  im- 
maculacy. Below  him  on  one  of  the 
seats  was  an  older  laboring  man, 
slumped  all  in  a  heap,  sleeping  off  last 
night's  drunk. 

The  church-goer  eyed  him  with  ex- 
treme distaste  and  said  in  a  loud  voice 
for  everybody  to  hear: 

"I  don't  think  swine  like  that  should 
be  allowed  to  ride  on  the  street  cars." 

But  the  older  man  wasn't  as  drunk  as 
he  looked.  He  roused  himself  and 
cocked  a  shrewd  watery  blue  eye  at  the 
other,  and  said  in  a  voice  that  also  was 
heard  by  every  one — and  that  eventually 
drove  his  critic  from  the  car: 

"Young  man,  I'm  drunk,  and  you're  a 
fool.  And  I'll  get  over  it,  and  you  won't." 

There's  a  vast  difference  between  the 
defects  you  can  get  over  and  those  you 
can't.  Mistaking  the  former  for  the 
latter  is  very  common,  and  a  most  effec- 
tive way  to  lock  the  wheels  of  progress. 
A  mighty  good  working  hypothesis  in 
dealing  with  the  foreign-bom  in  Amer- 
ica is  that  they  are  what  we  should  have 
been  under  the  same  circumstances.  A 
mighty  good  mle — ^just  from  the  point 
of  view  of  results — is  to  "treat  'em 
human." 

It's  hard  to  do  in  the  great  natural- 
izing courts  of  the  E^ast.  Perhaps  it's 
necessary  there  to  mechanize  the  whole 
thing,  under  the  present  system,  in  or- 
der to  get  through,  but  it's  a  pity. 

It  is  rather  depressing  to  sit  in  the 
average  big  naturalizing  court  of  the 
East  and  watch  them  go  through  like 
cofTee  beans  through  a  mill — two  hun- 
dred, sometimes,  in  a  day;  steadily, 
click,  click,  jog  trot,  none  pausing  long 
enough  to  make  himself  really  known  to 
the  judge  who  lets  them  in:  each  of 
them  renouncing  absolutely  and  forever 
all  allegiance  and  fidelity  to  any  foreign 
prince,  potentate,  state,  or  sovereignty, 
and  particularly  and  by  name  to  that 
prince,  potentate,  state,  or  sovereignty 
of  which  he  is  at  that  time  a  subject 
or  citizen;  swearing  to  support  and  de- 
fend the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the 
United  States  against  all  enemies,  for- 
eign or  domestic,  and  to  bear  true  faith 
and  allegiance  to  the  same,  so  help  him 
God. 

That  ought  to  be  impressive;  and  it 
is,  but  too  often  in  the  wrong  way;  too 
much  after  the  subways  and  the  traflBc- 
spated  streets;  with  the  same  ground 
note  of  unhumanness  and  menace.  T      "^ 

But  perhaps  most  New  Yorkers  aon't 
catch  that.  There  is  nothing  an  out- 
sider feels  more  strongly  or  inmie- 
diately.  That  is  one  of  the  things  that 
makes  him  afraid.  It  is  natural  that 
he  should  be  afraid.  There  is  nothing 
imaginary  about  the  menace  of  large 
numbers  of  human  beings  behaving  as  if 
they  were  not  human  but  mechanical. 

It  is  a  pity  the^Republic  ha*  to  take 
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in  its  new  citizens  in  this  way.  It  is  a 
pity  we  couldn't  turn  the  Job  over  to 
persons  less  exalted  and  less  busy  than 
the  judges  of  these  great  courts. 

But,  some  one  will  say,  the  time  given 
in  the  court-room  has  very  little  to  do 
with  it.  The  real  examinations  have 
been  made  by  the  Government's  natural- 
ization examiners  beforehand,  and  this 
re-examination  that  -you  see  them  con- 
ducting before  the  judge  is  a  mere  form 
retained  because  the  law   requires  it; 
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the  judge  doesn't  go  by  that,  but  by  the 
recommendations  of  the  examiners. 

That's  true,  and  therefore  wouldn't  it 
be  a  pretty  good  idea  to  elevate  the  ex- 
aminers to  some  kind  of  judicial  or  sub- 
judicial  rank  and  let  them  have  the 
final  say-so,  subject,  if  you  like,  to  the 
aliens'  right  of  appeal  to  the  courts?  Or 
to  abolish  the  examiners  altogether  and 
establish  a  wholly  new  tribunal? 

It  is  not  a  simple  question,  but  far  too 
complex  to  debate  here.     There  are  a 
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multitude  of  disadvantages  to  what  is 
proposed,  but  the  advantages  seem  to 
outweigh  them  considerably.  Some  of 
us  would  be  keenly  interested  in  a  full 
discussion.    But  we  are  very  few. 

This  isn't  an  indictment,  but  a  plea. 
A  plea  that  Congress  look  around  and 
arrange  it  so,  if  it  may  be,  that  when 
aliens  come  up  for  naturalization  they 
come  before  men  who  have  the  ability 
to  understand  them,  and  time  and  an 
inclination  to  "treat  *em  human." 


THE  CITY  DISCOVERS  THE  FARMER 

BY   SHERMAN   ROGERS 

INDUSTRIAL  CORRESPONDENT  OF  THE  OUTLOOK 


A  CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE 
meets  in  a  Western  town  of 
twenty-flve  thousand.  The  doctor 
is  there,  the  butcher,  the  general  mer- 
chandise storekeeper,  the  lawyer,  and  a 
representative  of  every  other  line  of 
business  and  professional  endeavor  of 
the  town.  These  Western  towns  are 
wholly  dependent,  or  nearly  so,  on  farm 
production.  Each  has  a  cheese  factory, 
a  broom  factory,  or  some  kind  of  a  fac- 
tory; or,  maybe,  no  factory  at  all.  They 
discuss  civic  beauty,  city  streets,  and 
other  things  for  the  benefit  of  the  city 
within  the  city  limits. 

They  have  left  out  the  biggest  busi- 
ness man  of  all — ^the  farmer — who,  when 
it  comes  right  down  to  real  production, 
makes  the  general  line  of  city  business 
pale  in  comparison.  The  farmer  is  in 
more  urgent  need  of  organizing  member- 
ship, especially  with  city  organizations, 
than  any  other  element  of  American 
society.  His  isolation  demands  it.  Sur- 
rounding the  average  Western  town, 
within  a  radius  of  ten  miles,  there  will 
probably  be  a  farm  population  of  about 
six  thousand  persons.  The  main  thing 
is  that  in  this  circle  there  will  be  ap- 
proximately one  thousand  farms — one 
thousand  separate  and  distinct  busi- 
nesses producing  commodities  that  are 
absolutely  necessary  to  the  prosperity  of 
the  country  at  large  in  general,  and  to 
the  distributing  city  in  particular. 

The  farmer  has  two  problems — ^pro- 
duction and  distribution.  He  is  ham- 
pered in  both  by  lack  of  proper  facili- 
ties. No  single  farmer  can  afford  to  go 
to  any  great  expense  in  ferreting  out 
long-distance  sales,  because  the  expense 
of  securing  purchasers  for  his  individual 
crop  would  be  more  than  he  could  profit 
by  the  effort. 

I  am  now  speaking  of  the  small 
farmer  who  tills  from  forty  to  a  hundred 
and  sixty  acres  of  ground.  Therefore  it 
is  of  prime  importance  that  the  city 
business  man  should  co-operate  in  the 
closest  manner  with  the  farmers.  Cities 
in  farming  areas  should  by  all  means 
include  in  their  chamber  of  commerce 
membership  the  leading  farmers  of  the 
community,  and  they  shouldn't  be  mem- 


bers for  social  purposes  either.  Cham- 
bers of  commerce  spend  thousands  of 
dollars  furthering  urban  business  for 
only  one  reason,  and  that's  to  do  more 
business.  More  business  makes  more 
profits.  vCould  there  be  any  greater  ex- 
pansion ofJ)usiness  in  a  farming  district 
than  the  doubling  of  the  farm  produc- 
tion in  its  shipping  radius?  This  is 
very  easily  done  in  most  cases,  and  has 
been  done  where  the  experiment  has 
been  worked  out. 

I  have  in  mind  a  very  energetic  man 
in  the  Central  West.  In  my  opinion,  he 
is  one  of  the  big  leaders  in  American 
life  to-day.  He  started  some  work  that 
has  no  frills  nor  theoretical  fancies 
draped  around  it.  He  is  trying  to  build 
organizations,  and  not  organization  pay- 
rolls. He  wants  to  build  co-operative 
movements  between  the  city  business 
men  and  the  farmers,  with  all  lounge 
lizards  and  chair  warmers  left  out.  He 
has  been  eminently  successful  so  far. 

This  man  called  a  meeting  recently  in 
a  Western  community.  At  that  meeting 
were  bankers,  business  men,  farmers  of 
all  descriptions.  He  got  right  down  to 
business.  He  demonstrated  beyofld  any 
question  that  the  farmers  in  that  section 
could  double  production  with  very  little 
increased  labor  power;  simply  a  matter 
of  co-ordinated  intelligent  effort.  He 
asked  the  bankers  and  business  men  in 
that  room  to  get  behind  every  farmer  In 
that  district.  They  got  together.  The 
city  men  told  the  farmers  that  they 
would  hire  the  best  experts  in  the  coun- 
try; expert  horticulturists  would  get  the 
aid  of  the  University  to  make  soil  tests, 
would  get  the  very  best  instruction  pos- 
sible for  the  farmers  in  that  country, 
and  they,  the  city  men,  would  pay  the 
bill.  They  wanted  the  farmers  to  advo- 
cate good  roads,  and  lots  of  them.  They 
even  went  so  far  as  to  start  a  distribu- 
tion center,  where  a  central  body  would 
take  care  of  the  needs  of  the  fanners  of 
that  district.  In  other  words,  Tom 
Brown,  with  two  thousand  dollars' 
worth  of  farm  produce,  would  not  be 
compelled  to  spend  half  of  it  in  securing 
a  sale.  A  small  bureau  would  handle 
all  the  farmers  in   the  district. 


A  farmer  became  suspicious.  "Funny 
you  city  fellows  are  getting  so  interested 
in  us  all  of  a  sudden.  Where  does  your 
ax  come  in?" 

"Yes,  sir,"  replied  the  president  of  the 
local  State  bank,  "we  have  an  ax  to 
grind.  We  aren't  giving  you  something 
for  nothing  at  all.  In  doubling  your 
business  and  doubling  your  profits  and 
securing  you  the  best  advice  and  assist- 
ance that  the  State  can  give  we  are  going 
to  do  three  things:  One,  we  are  going 
to  guarantee  you  against  spending  a 
lot  of  money  in  exi>eriment;  we  will 
bring  you  in  expert  advice  that  will 
eliminate  most  of  the  loss  you  now  incur 
in  trying  to  grow  something  that  isn't 
adapted  to  this  section.  You  know  that 
people  in  other  sections  grow  a  certain 
crop;  you  think  it  will  grow  here;  you 
try  it,  but,  somehow  or  another,  it 
doesn't  grow.  We  will  have  experts 
here  who  by  soil  analysis  will  tell  you 
what  will  and  will  not  grow,  without 
losing  all  this  effort  and  money.  Sec- 
ond, by  doubling  the  farm  production  in 
this  center  we  are  going  to  do  Just  twice 
as  much  business  and  make  twice  as 
much  profit  from  you  men.  When  all  is 
said  and  done,  the  business  of  this  city 
and  the  homes  of  this  city  are  being 
kept  up  on  the  business  we  do  with  the 
farmers  of  this  section.  If  we  can 
double  your  profits,  we  will  double  ours, 
and  we  will  both  be  twice  as  well  off 
as  we  were  before.  The  few  thousand 
dollars  it  will  cost  us  to  secure  the  aid 
we  are  going  to  get  for  you  will  only  be 
a  small  item  compared  with  the  extra 
profits  we  are  going  to  receive  eventu- 
ally. Third,  by  intensive  and  intelli- 
gent farming  you  are  going  to  produce  a 
great  deal  more  to  the  acre;  it's  going 
to  be  a  surer  production,  and,  as  a  re- 
sult, our  risks  on  long-time  loans  are 
going  to  be  reduced  to  a  very  marked 
degree.  Now  that's  the  ax  we  have  to 
grind.  It's  true,  we  are  going  to  profit 
through  this  movement  we  are  inaugu- 
rating, but  we  are  not  going  to  profit  a 
bit  more  than  you  are,  and  not  as  much." 

That  settled  the  argument. 

This  is  not  a  visionary  or  hypothetical 
meeting.      The    main    reason    for    the 
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farmer  and  business  men  getting  to- 
gether in  the  locality  mentioned  is  a 
clear-eyed,  practical  expert,  Mr.  Baer, 
who  is  now  in  charge  of  the  Farm 
Bureau  of  the  St.  Louis  Chamber  of 
Commerce. 

Two  years  ago  this  "friend  of  every- 
body" appeared  before  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  St.  Louis  Chamber  and 
dumfounded  the  leaders  of  this  commer- 
cial body  by  requesting  that  a  large 
fund  be  set  aside  to  use  in  reorganizing 
chambers  of  commerce  so  as  to  include 
the  farmer.  The  executives  of  the  St. 
Louis  Chamber  quite  well  realized  that 
for  many  years  there  had  been  steadily 
growing  a  class  feeling  between  the 
average  farmer  and  the  average  cham- 
ber. They  very  well  knew  that  many 
farmers  viewed  the  activities  of  the 
chamber  of  commerce  with  about  the 
same  feeling  that  the  average  employer 
views  closed-shop  organized  labor.  But 
Mr.  Baer  assured  them  that  the  local 
chambers  of  commerce  would  be  the 
proper  medium  by  which  to  bring  about, 
not  only  a  friendly  feeling  between  the 
tiller  of  the  soil  and  the  merchant,  but 
they  could  co-operate  to  the  tremendous 
advantage  of  both. 

Mr.  Baer  speaks  with  the  rapidity  of 
machine-gun  fire,  and  every  word  he 
utters  has  a  punch  behind  it,  backed  by 
facts  that  are  indisputable.  He  told 
them,  tersely:  "You  men  represent  and 
work  night  and  day  for  more  prosperity 
to  the  stores,  wholesale  houses,  fac- 
tories, railways.  Did  you  ever  stop  to 
think  who  builds  the  average  city  of  the 
Middle  West?  What  is  the  principal 
business?  You  won't  have  to  look  at 
figures  more  than  ten  minutes  to  see 
that  the  farmer  is  the  leading  business 
man  In  your  section;  not  as  an  indi- 
vidual, but  as  a  whole.  There  are  sev- 
eral hundred  chambers  of  commerce  in 
the  agricultural  districts  of  this  country 
where  the  city's  main  support  is  drawn 
from  the  farmers.  The  prosperity  of 
these  cities,  therefore,  is  almost  wholly 
dependent  on  the  prosperity  of  the 
farmer.  What  have  you  men  been  doing 
in  the  past  ten  years  for  this  farmer 
who  either  means  success  or  failure  in 
your  business  ventures?  What  have  you 
been  doing  to  get  this  farmer  good 
roads:  to  help  him  with  proper  credit; 
to  co-operate  in  proper  farm  manage- 
ment: in  promoting  education  of  all  de- 
scriptions? True,  you  have  done  quite 
a  bit,  but  not  a  quarter  what  you  could 
have  done.  The  trouble  with  the  cham- 
bers of  commerce,  as  I  see  it,  Is  that, 
from  an  agricultural  standpoint,  they 
are  on  the  wrong  end  of  the  horn,  or, 
rather,  pulling  the  wagon  from  the  end 
gate  instead  of  the  tongue.  I  want  this 
Chamber  of  Commerce  to  act  on  a  cer- 
tain proposition.  I  want  to  go  out  and 
revamp  all  the  chambers  of  commerce 
within  a  radius  of  three  hundred  miles 
of  this  city.  We  want  farmers  on  the 
Board  of  Directors.  When  weekly  meet- 
ings are  held,  we  want  farmers  at  those 
meetings.  We  want  them  to  get  up,  tell 
the  business  men  what  they  want  and 


why  they  want  it.     Then  we  will  get 
somewhere. 

"We  In  the  cities  have  had  the  wrong 
idea  for  a  long  time.  Many  of  us  have 
looked  on  the  farmers  as  'hicks.'  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  we  have  been  the  prize 
'hicks'  ourselves.  Talk  about  the  man 
who  killed  the  goose  that  laid  the  golden 
egg!  We  have  been  organizing  for  every 
kind  of  an  organization  known  to  pro- 
tect business,  and  labor,  and  banks,  and 
churches,  and  what  not,  but  we  haven't 
had  sense  enough  to  get  right  down  and 
help  organize  the  very  institution  that 
means  prosperity  or  poverty,  not  only  to 
the  city,  but  to  the  entire,  country  the 
fall  of  every  year.  We  have  been  neg- 
lecting the  men  we  need  most,  and  the 
very  men  who  need  us  the  most — ^the 
farmers. 

"We  have  been  organizing  the  cities 
to  work  eight  hours  a  day  and  to  exact 
the  last  pound  of  flesh  from  the  farm, 
and  we  haven't  played  squarely  with 
ourselves.  We  haven't  helped  build  the 
farm,  nor  have  we  tried  to  rehabilitate 
farming  sections.  We  have  been  rob- 
bing land  and  putting  nothing  back. 

"That's  simply  because  we  have  lacked 
broad-gauged  co-operation.  We  have 
been  organizing  business,  yet  we  haven't 
been  big  enough  to  recognize  the  farmer 
as  being  a  member  of  the  biggest  and 
most  stable  business  in  the  world.  We 
have  failed  to  recognize  him  individu- 
ally as  the  very  backbone  of  the  com- 
munity. He  has  had  to  grope  around 
because  of  the  fact  that  by  reason  of  his 
financial  status  and  environment  he  has 
been  unable  to  take  advantage  of  oppor- 
tunities for  his  personal  and  community 
prosperity.  That's  the  size  of  the  whole 
thing  in  a  nutshell.  We  are  going  to 
turn  over  a  new  leaf.  We  are  going  to 
start  bringing  the  farmer  and  merchant 
together  if  this  Chamber  will  lend  the 
proper  support.  We  will  have  the  city 
boosting  farm  development.  At  the 
same  time  the  farmer  will  be  boosting 
civic  improvement.  We  will  have  the 
business  men,  as  a  body,  assisting  the 
farmer  in  obtaining  necessary  loans. 
Above  all,  we  will  bring  both  the  farmer 
and  the  urban  dweller  to  realize  that 
their  bread  is  buttered  on  the  same 
side;  that  the  prosperity  of  one  means 
the  prosperity  of  both,  but  that  the  im- 
poverishment, of  either  one  is  sure  to 
react  disastrously  on  the  other.  We  are 
going  to  break  down  every  bit  of  class 
feeling  that  now  exists  between  the 
tiller  of  the  soil  and  the  business  men. 
We  won't  Just  talk  about  it.  After  get- 
ting the  farmer  and  the  business  men  to 
meet  in  the  same  room,  we  will  get  be- 
hind this  farm  improvement;  we  will 
put  organizers  on  the  farms;  we  won't 
have  any  more  hit-or-miss  productions; 
we  will  get  the  best  horticulturists  and 
agronomists  to  circulate  through  this 
district  continually;  we  will  have  a  man 
in  each  district  who  thoroughly  under- 
stands the  shipping  game  from  top  to 
bottom  to  give  expert  advice  to  the 
farmer,  and  a  bureau  that  will  handle 
the  distribution  of  farm  production." 


"Just  wait  a  minute,"  one  of  the 
Chamber  executives  said  at  this  point. 
"Where  do  we  come  in  in  all  of  this? 
This  is  going  to  cost  money;  lots  of  it 
Where  are  we  going  to  get  off?" 

"Right,"  said  Mr.  Baer.  "What  do  we 
live  on  now?" 

"Profits  of  business." 

"Right,"  replied  Mr.  Baer.  "We  know 
without  any  question  that  we  can  double 
production,  and  that  by  Intelligent 
handling  we  can  double  the  profits  of 
that  production.  Get  out  your  book ;  see 
how  much  farm  produce  and  commercial 
business  has  been  transacted  in  this 
farming  area  In  the  last  year.  Just  double 
that,  and  see  what  it  will  give  you." 

"Well,"  replied  the  Chamber  execu- 
tive, "this  would  run  into  millions  upon 
millions  of  dollars." 

"Right.  And  It  will  only  cost  us  thou- 
sands. It  is  going  to  cost  u^  money«^  yet 
every  dollar  we  lay  out  is  going  to  bring 
us  back  four  or  five  times  as  much. 
When  the  farmer  makes  twice  as  much 
money  as  he  does  now,  he  is  going  to 
spend  twice  as  much.  Therefore  the 
wholesalers  and  retailers  are  going  to 
sell  twice  as  /much.  Twice  as  many 
sales  means  twice  as  much  profit." 

"I  know,"  replied  the  Chamber  execu- 
tive; "but  you  are  going  to  go  up  within 
a  few  miles  of  Kansas  City  and  spend 
money  co-operating  with  farmers  for  the 
benefit  of  Kansas  City.  .  I  don't  see 
where  we  have  anything  to  do  with 
Kansas  City." 

"Walt,"  replied  Mr.  Baer;  "I'll  show 
you.  -Take  a  look  at  your  trade  reports 
from  Kansas  City,  and  you  will  find  that 
about  half  of  their  wholesale  business  is 
transacted  through  the  wholesalers  of 
St.  Louis.  What  difference  does  it 
make,  anyway?  It  will  simply  mean 
that  Kansas  City  wholesalers  will  be 
able  to  buy  twice  as  much  goods  from 
St.  Louis  manufacturers  and  whole- 
salers.   How  about  it?" 

"Done,"  replied  the  executives  in  uni- 
son. "Go  ahead.  We'll  get  your  money." 

Mr.  Baer  has  since  been  doing  a  man- 
sized  job.  He  began  only  a  short  time 
ago,  so  far  as  St.  Louis  is  concerned,  but 
he  has  reorganized  many  chambers  in 
the  vicinity  of  St  Louis.  Now  everybody 
In  that  territory  is  enthusiastic  about  it 

I  heard  Mr.  Baer  talk  while  I  was  in 
Little  Rock,  Arkansas,  recently.  I  ran 
across  his  work  in  that  State.  Five 
years  ago  Arkansas  was  In  bad  shape. 
The  farms  weren't  functioning  properly. 
Farmers  were  purchasing  com  from 
Iowa,  hauling  it  five  hundred  miles  into 
the  State  at  a  tremendous  cost  The 
State  wasn't  even  feeding  itself.  They 
found  that  they  were  buying  eighty- 
three  million  dollars'  worth  of  feed  and 
food  per  year  from  outside  of  the  State, 
and  most  of  this  could  be  grown  within 
its  own  borders.  It  was  figured  out  that 
the  people  of  Arkansas  were  spending 
twenty-three  million  dollars  for  meat 
and  about  the  same  amount  for  canned 
goods.  The  most  remarkable  thing  was 
that  very  few  farms  had  a  chicken,  a 
cow,  or  a  pig  on   them.     Cotton   had 
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dropped  to  five  and  a  half  cents  a  pound 
at  the  beginning  of  the  war.  The  citi- 
zens of  the  State  faced  a  very  serious 
situation.  About  this  time  Mr.  Baer 
dropped  in.  He  got  busy.  He  brought  in 
agricultural  experts.  He  took  the  busi- 
ness men  out  of  the  town  into  the  coun- 
try, where  he  arranged  scores  of  meet- 
ings in  rural  school  districts  and  in  the 
small  towns.  In  six  weeks  his  stafT  had 
talked  to  two  hundred  thousand  persons. 
He  told  them  that  the  State  must  feed 
itself;  it  must  diversify  its  crops.  He 
told  them  to  get  more  chickens,  more 
pigs,  more  cattle,  more  gardens,  put  in 
more  crops,  and  farm  it  better.  But  the 
farmers  were  skeptical  and  practical. 
They  wanted  to  know  how  they  were  go- 
ing to  do  this  without  money,  and  they 
said,  "We  must  have  some  instructions 
in  new  methods  of  farming."  Mr.  Baer 
had  the  co-operation  of  the  agricultural 
colleges,  experiment  stations,  country 
farm  advisers.  He  got  all  of  these 
agencies  co-operating.  He  had  the  bank- 
ers and  the  business  men  with  him  at 
the  same  time.  "We'll  teach  you,"  said 
the  agricultural  college  people  and  the 
agronomists.  The  bankers  promised 
them  sufficient  money;  business  men, 
farmers,  agricultural  experts  of  all 
kinds,  experimental  station  directors,  all 
got  together  and  co-operated  so  success- 
fully in  Arkansas  that  after  the  first 
year  the  State  was  raising  thirty-three 
million  dollars'  worth  of  food  and  feed 
that  it  had  formerly  imported.  In  addi- 
tion, it  was  raising  more  cotton  than 
ever.  The  work  was  started;  it  is  still 
being  carried  on.  It  has  had  wonderful 
results  in  one  of  the  hardest  States  in 
the  Union  to  work  in. 

Being  a  hew  movement,  of  course  it 
met  with  all  the  difficulties  of  embryo 
effort,  but  Mr.  Baer  had  proved  that 
when  the  farmer  and  the  banker  and  all 
other  agencies  co-operate  the  prosperity 
of  the  farmer  can  be  developed  and,  as 
a  result,  the  entire  country  profit  im- 
mensely. 

If  there  were  a  few  more  Baers  and 
a  few  less  theorists,  the  farmer  would 
soon  come  into  his  own  in  this  country; 
not  in  one  year,  but  he  would  steadily 
move  toward  the  position  he  merits. 

The  farmer  doesn't  want  paternalism; 
he  doesn't  want  a  lot  of  quacks  adminis- 
tering "cure-alls;"  he  doesn't  want  a  lot 
of  talk.  He  does  want  co-operation.  He 
needs  sound,  practical  assistance,  espe- 
cially in  the  distribution  of  his  products. 
He  doesn't  want  to  become  a  protege  of 
business  organization;  he  wants  to  be 
a  part  of  it;  and  if  the  farmer  is  placed 
on  the  membership  of  commercial  and 
civic  organizations  he  will  be  able  to 
explain  his  needs  far  better  than  some 
bookworm  could  suggest. 

The  chamber  of  commerce  stimulates 
business;  it  co-ordinates  urban  business 
endeavor  of  all  kinds.  Why  has  it  left 
out  the  biggest  business  in  the  country? 
I  do  not  mean,  in  this  article,  to  say  that 
the  farmer  has  been  wholly  neglected  by 
business  and  financial  interests.  That 
would  be  untrue.     Bankers  continually 
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loan  millions  and  millions  of  dollars  to 
country  banks  for  farm  development. 
At  the  same  time  it  is  true  that  there 
has  been  a  deplorable  lack  of  intelligent, 
sympathetic  co-operation.  The  farmer 
does  lack  organization;  he  lacks  under- 
standing with  those  who  compose  the 
membership  of  organizations  of  all 
kinds.  As  a  result,  the  farmer  has 
failed  to  understand  the  business  man, 
and  the  business  man  has  failed  to 
understand  the  farmer — almost  wholly 
because  of  lack  of  contact. 

Personal  contact  between  all  kinds  of 
business  and  the  farmer  must  be  estab- 
lished before  we  even  approach  a  solu- 
tion of  the  farm  problem.  As  soon  as 
the  farmer  becomes  a  part  of  these  great 
organizations  the  farmer  will  come  into 
his  own,  and  gradually  the  farm  problem 
will  solve  itself. 

What  we  need  in  this  situation  is 
more  common  sense  and  less  theory,  less 
dodging  of  responsibility.  Above  all, 
the  petty  feeling  that  unfortunately  ex- 
ists in  many  quarters  between  the  rural 


dwellers  and  their  city  cousins  must  be 
broken  down  completely.  This  cannot 
be  accomplished  by  telepathy.  Business 
men  of  all  descriptions  must  seriously 
and  vigorously  co-operate  with  the 
farmer;  not  through  bulletins  or  mimeo- 
graphed promises,  but  by  actual  friendly 
association.  It's  time  the  farmer,  the 
banker,  and  the  merchant  became  ac- 
quainted. They  have  been  strangers 
long  enough. 

The  farm  problem  will  not  be  settled 
in  one  day,  nor  in  one  year,  but  close 
personal  contact  between  agricultural 
and  commercial  interests  will  eventually 
cement  the  relationship  that  will  be  of 
everlasting  benefit  to  the  prosperity  of 
the  entire  country. 

The  chamber  of  commerce  Is  the 
proper  body  to  prosecute  vigorously  a 
movement  that  will  dignify  and  stimu- 
late the  "business"  of  farming  by  plac- 
ing at  the  disposal  of  the  American 
farmer  advantages  of  adequate  financing, 
scientific  production,  and  efficient  distri- 
bution. 
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A  DOUKHOBOR  WOMAN  THRESHING   FLAX 

The  Doukhobors,  a  sect  of  Russian  nonconfomiists,  settled  in  British  Columbia  some  years  ago. 
They  now  have  a  large  and  flourishing  colony  nunjbering  several  thousand  persons.  Their  business 
is  done,  our  informant  states,  under  the  style  quoted  in  our  headlines.  They  are  very  successful 
in  raising  and  weaving  flax— planting,  pulling,  and  retting  the  filler  and  then  spinning  the  thread 
and  weaving  it  into  linen  on  home-made  spinning  wheels  and  looms.  They  use  crude  instruments, 
mortars,  wooden  mallets,  and  a  wooden  knife  fixed  In  a  wooden  bench,  to  separate  or  break  the 
woody  part  from  the  fiber.  The  woman  in  the  picture  is  getting  ready  to  beat  the  fiax.  Men  as 
well   as  women   wear  linen   garments   at   church  and  on   special   occasions 
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RUSSIAN 
DOUKHOBORS 
AT  WORK  ON 
THE  EARTH 
THRESHING- 
FLOOR  IN 
THEIR  CX)LONY 
AT  BRILLIANT, 
BRITISH 
CX)LUMBIA 

The  Doukhobors  have  re- 
/tained  their  Old  World 
methods  of  threshingr, 
qsing  horses  and  draer. 
and  separating  the  chalT 
from  the  grain  with  hand- 
made wooden  forks  and 
shovels 


DOUKHOBORS 

SIFTING   WHEAT 

IN    THE    COLONY 

CALLED  BY  THEM 

**THE  VALLEY  OF 

CONSOLATION" 

The  Doukhobors  were 
formerly  much  given  to 
literallstic  Interpretations 
of  the  Scriptures,  and 
their  resulting  vagaries 
for  a  time  brought  them 
Into  conflict  with  the  au- 
thorities. It  is  said  that 
they  have  now  settled 
down  into  a  contented 
prosperity 


I'hotograplis  by  Kdith  S.  Watson,  East  Windsor  Hill,  Connecticut 
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A   COURAGEOUS   CONSERVATIVE^ 

BY  LYMAN  ABBOTT 


THIS  is  a  remarkable  biography  of 
a  remarkable  man  written  by  his 
daughter.  It  is  neither  a  eulogy 
nor  a  critique;  nor  is  it  that  not  uncom- 
mon escape  from  such  an  alternative,  a 
colorless  narrative  of  events.  It  is 
throughout  an  interpretative  biography. 
It  is  characterized  by  remarkable  politi- 
cal intelligence.  It  is  rare  to  And  so 
colorful  a  story  so  free  from  moral  emo- 
tionalism or  personal  or  party  preju- 
dice, and  still  more  rare  to  find  it  in  a 
biography  of  a  great  leader  written  by 
a  member  of  his  family. 

Lord  Salisbury  was  not  an  adven- 
turous spirit.  It  was  characteristic  of 
him  that  he  took  no  part  in  the  distinc- 
tive English  recreation — hunting^and 
rode  only  as  a  means  of  getting  over  the 
ground  from  place  to  place.  He  was 
tempeiyimentally  a  conservative,  and  had 
a  more  vivid  realization  of  the  perils 
resulting  from  change  than  of  those  pro- 
duced by  stagnation.  What  he  called 
"the  enchanted  region  of  pure  Glad- 
stonism — that  terrible  combination  of 
relentless  logic  and  dauntless  imagina- 
tion," had  no  charms  for  him.  But  he 
was  not  timid;  he  was  a  courageous  and 
efficient  fighter.  It  requires  extraordi- 
nary courage  for  a  member  to  confront 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  this  he  did 
early  in  his  Parliamentary  career.  Criti- 
cising certain  action  of  the  Liberal  Gov- 
ernment as  characterized  by  "devices 
more  worthy  of  an  attorney  than  a 
statesman"  and  called  to  account  for  his 
phraseology  by  Mr.  Gladstone,  the  Lib- 
eral leader,  then  probably  the  most  fa- 
mous statesman^  in  Europe,  he  replied 
that  "'He  felt  that  he  was  only  doing 
Justice  to  his  own  feelings  when  he 
avowed  that  on  that  occasion  he  did  a 
great  injustice' — a  pause  filled  by  an  en- 
couraging 'hear,  hear,'  from  a  kindly  if 
deluded  member— 'to  the  attorney.'  The 
half-dozen  words  of  eulogy  upon  the 
profession  which  follow  in  Hansard's 
reports  witness  to  the  momentary  si- 
lence of  stupefaction  which  ensued, — 
then  the  remainder  of  the  sentence  is 
lost  in  a  storm  of  cries  and  exclama- 
tions." 

His  courage  was  shown  in  more  than 
one  instance  by  action  which  might 
easily  have  ended  the  political  career  of 
a  less  dauntless  spirit.  He  was  one  of 
the  younger  members  of  the  Conserva- 
tive party,  held  a  subordinate  office  in 
the  Cabinet,  and  went  out  of  office  when 
his  party  was  defeated  by  the  success 
of  a  Liberal  bill  extending  the  suffrage. 
But  when  Disraeli  brought  the  Tory 
party  back  into  power  by  outbidding  the 
Liberals  with  a  bill  for  a  still  greater 
extension  of  the  suffrage,  Salisbury  re- 


fused to  go  back  into  office  with  his  col- 
leagues. He  did  not  change  his  party, 
but  neither  would  he  change  his  princi- 
ples. He  remained  a  Conservative  and 
"formulated  against  his  leaders  a  charge 
of  deliberate  treachery."  American 
political  history  has  furnished  no  more 
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striking  illustration  of  independence  in 
politics  than  that  of  this  young  Tory 
remaining  a  Tory  and  denouncing  his 
party  leaders  in  such  words  as  these: 
"It  is  hot-headed,  it  is  dangerous,  it  is 
Quixotic  to  terminate  a  Ministry,  or  im- 
peril a  party's  prospects,  or  risk  a  single 
Jolt  in  the  progress  of  the  administra- 
tive machine,  in  order  to  uphold  deep 
convictions  and  to  be  true  to  a  cherished 
cause!"  Such  an  appeal  to  the  English 
honor  was  not  without  political  effect, 
and  when  Disraeli,  under  whose  advice 
the  principles  of  the  party  had  been  re- 
pudiated in  order  to  win  its  success,  be- 
came Prime  Minister,  the  young  rebel 
was  asked  to  rejoin  the  cabinet.  His 
reply  is  quoted  by  his  daughter:  "I  told 
him  (the' bearer  of  the  invitation)  I  had 
the  greatest  respect  for  every  member 
of  the  Government  except  one — but  I 
did  not  think  my  honor  was  safe  in  the 
hands  of  that  one." 

Nor  was  his  courage  confined  to  the 
political  battlefield.  His  father's  influ- 
ence obtained  for  him  an  appointment 
to  a  military  office;  he  refused  it  be- 
cause he  did  not  think  himself  fitted  for 
a  military  career.  He  married  wisely 
and  happily,  but  against  his  father's  de- 
sires, and  gave  up  the  wealth  and  lux- 
ury to  which  he  had  been  accustomed 
and  supplemented  a  very  moderate  in- 
come by  his  pen.  He  reluctantly  ac- 
ceded to  his  father's  urgency  and  went 


into  Parliament,  but  pursued  there  an 
independent  course  and  won  his  place 
as  one  of  England's  eminent  stateamen 
by  his  courageous  devotion  to  principle. 

He  did  not  believe  in  government  by 
the  majority,  but  neither  did  he  believe 
in  autocracy.  He  would  not  have  fought 
with  the  Roundheads  under  Cromwell; 
he  might  have  fought  with  the  Cavaliers 
under  Charles  I;  but  he  would  have 
been  no  admirer  of  Strafford  or  Laud. 
He  contended  that  with  democracy  "pas- 
sion is  not  the  exception  but  the  rule." 
"An  emotion  will  shoot  electrically 
through  a  crowd  which  might  have  ap- 
pealed to  each  man  by  himself  in  vain." 
"Wealth,  birth,  intellectual  power,  and 
culture  mark  out  the  men  to  whom  in  a 
healthy  state  of  feeling  a  community 
looks  to  undertake  its  government;" 
although  "they  must  be  checked  by  con- 
stitutional forms  and  watched  by  an 
active  public  opinion,  lest  their  rightful 
pre-eminence  should  degenerate  into  the 
domination  of  a  class."  He  thought  that 
the  less  cultured  classes  should  be  rep- 
resented, but  that  universal  suffrage 
would  transfer  government  from  the 
best  men  to  inferior  men.  Combining 
government  by  numbers  with  govern- 
ment by  the  best  men  he  regarded  as 
impossible.  "The  habitual  omnipotence 
of  the  majority  will  silence  all  preach- 
ers of  self-restraint."  "First-rate  men 
will  not  canvass  mobs,  and  if  they  did 
the^mobs  would  not  elect  first-rate  men." 
Th^t  the  mass  of  men  can  be  so  edu- 
cated by  public  schools,  public  assembly, 
a  public  press,  public  elections,  and  a 
free  church  as  to  become  self-governing 
and  cease  to  be  a  mob  is  an  hypothesis 
which  apparently  never  occurred  to  him. 

His  daughter  devotes  one  chapter  to 
an  exposition  of  her  father's  religious 
faith.  "It  rested  upon  a  spiritual  vision 
which  had  an  existence  altogether  a'part 
from  his  intellectual  processes  and  which 
was  more  compelling  of  conviction  than 
any  evidence  they  can  produce."  How 
that  mystical  faith  brought  him  to  his 
acceptance  of  the  Church  doctrine  of 
baptismal  regeneration  and  something 
hardly  distinguishable  from  transub- 
stantiation  his  daughter  does  not  ex- 
plain. Her  quotations  make  it  clear 
that  he  was  far  from  being  a  rational- 
ist. When  it  was  urged  against  some 
aspect  of  Christian  doctrine  that  it  was 
irrational,  "his  only  comment  used  to  be. 
*As  if  that  had  anything  to  do  with  it.* " 
But  whatever  the  basis  of  his.  faith,  he 
was  not  intolerant.  "If  I  myself,"  he 
said,  "am  satisfied  that  I  believe  what  is 
true,  what  can  it  matter  to  me  what 
others  worshiping  besidei  me  believe?" 
The  same  spirit  actuated  him  in  poli- 
tics. "It  is  the  duty,"  he  wrote,  "of 
every  Englishman  and  of  every  English 
party  to  accept  a  political  defeat  cor- 
dially and  to  lend  their  best  endeavors 
to  secure  the  success  or  to  neutralize 
the  evil  of  the  principles  to  which  they 
have  been  forced  to  succumb."     It  Is 
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this  spirit  which  has  enabled  Anglo- 
Saxon  communities  to  settle  their  politi- 
cal controversies  amicably  and  gener- 
ally to  avoid  those  revolutions  to  which 
Latin  communities  have  so  often  been 
unhappily  subject. 

It  was  perhaps  this  principle  of  action 
or  this  quality  of  character  which  leads 
his   daughter  to  the  opinion  that  her 
father's    capacity    for    leadership    was 
"essentially  a  capacity  for  democratic 
leadership/'     He  certainly  was  far  re- 
moved from  the  demagogue,  and  never 
played  to  the  gallery.    But  an  amusing 
incident  indicates  that  he  lacked  one  of 
the  qualifications  popularly  supposed  to 
be  essential  to  democratic  leadership: 
One  day  he  was  present  at  a  man's 
breakfast  party.    He  sat  at  the  right 
hand  of  his  host,  and  in  the  course  of 
the  meal  asked  him  in  an  undertone 
for  the  name  of  the  stranger  who  was 
seated    on    his — ^the    host's — ^left.      It 
was  Mr.  W.  H.  Smith,  who  had  been 
his  colleague  in  office  for  many  years 
and   who  was  at   that   moment   the 
second  man  in  his  ministry  and  in 
almost     daily     communication     with 
himself.      The    only    plea    which    he 
could  urge  in  excuse  of  this  wonder- 
ful blunder  was  that   he  always  sat 
opposite  to  Mr.  Smith  in  (^abinet  and 
had  therefore  never  learned  what  his 
profile  looked  like. 


I  do  not  think  I  am  mistaken  in 
the  opinion,  confirmed  by  this  incident, 
that  Lord  Salisbury's  interest  was  not 
in  persons  but  in  principles,  not  in 
men  but  in  measures.  If  so,  he  lacked 
one  of  the  most  necessary  qualifica- 
tions for  successful  democratic  leader- 
ship. 

These  two  volumes  are  history  as  well 
as  biography.  They  interpret  the  prog- 
ress of  England  during  the  last  century 
from  feudalism  toward  democracy;  they 
explain  why  both  Liberal  and  progress- 
ive leaders  sympathized  with  the  South 
in  our  Civil  War,  and  they  give,  espe- 
cially in  the  second  volume,  an  account 
of  the  tangle  of  the  Eastern  question 
and  the  halting,  hesitating,  and  often 
inconsistent  endeavor  of  European 
statesmen  and  diplomats  to  find  a  solu- 
tion for  it.  This  second  volume  is  well 
worth  the  study  of  all  statesmen  and 
editors  who  wish  to  trace  back  the  pres- 
ent perplexing  conditions  of  both  the 
Near  and  the  Far  East  to  their  sources 
in  the  selfish  nationalism  of  the  past. 
Here  I  have  attempted  only  to  give  my 
readers  a  personal  sketch  of  a  statesman 
whose  courageous  fidelity  to  what  he 
believed  to  be  the  truth  entitles  him  to 
the  respect  of  all  readers  of  the  history 
of  human  progress. 


Sioux  on  a  Dakota  reservation.  He 
put  into  effect  many  sharp  practices 
with  the  Indians  which  would  line  his 
pockets  with  money.  Roosevelt's 
ranch  was  not  far  away,  and  ranch 
affairs  took  him  to  the  agency.  One 
day  he  went  to  the  agency  and 
sought  the  agent 

"You  are  Mr. T*  the  ranchman 

asked. 

"Yes,"  was  the  reply. 

"I  have  heard  what  you  have  been 
doing  with  the  Indians.  You  are  a 
thief!     Good-day!" 

QIJBNTIN  ROOSBVELT:  A  SKETCH  WITH 
LBTTBRS.  By  Kermlt  Roosevelt  Illun- 
tratpd.  Charles  ScHlmer's  Sons,  New  York. 
|2.r)0. 

Still  another  interesting  Roosevelt 
volume  is  Kermit's  book  about  his 
brother  Quentin.  While  this  book  is 
not  directly  concerned  with  the  father, 
it  certainly  deserves  a  place  on  the  shelf 
with  "Roosevelt's  Letters  to  His  Chil- 
dren." It  is  largely  made  up  of  letters 
Quentin  wrote  in  American  training 
camps  and  in  France  before  he  died  in 
his  final  flight. 
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MY  BROTHBR  THBODORR  R008BVEI.T.     By 

Mrs.  Corlnne  Robinson.     Charles  Scrlbner's 
Sons.  New  York.      $3. 

Perhaps  no  testimony  to  the  human 
interest  in  the  character  and  personality 
of  Theodore  Roosevelt  is  more  remark- 
able than  the  flood  of  Roosevelt  litera- 
ture which  still  pours  from  the  press. 
Supplementing  several  books  of  this 
nature  that  have  been  reviewed  in  The 
Outlook  are  five  books  now  before  us. 

The  most  important  of  these  is  Mrs. 
Robinson's  faithful  and  intimate  picture 
of  her  brother  In  boyhood  and  through- 
out his  career.  The  stories  of  the  boy 
Theodore  are  often  delightful,  and  the 
later  narrative  of  his  family  life  adds 
to  one's  impression  of  Roosevelt's  joy 
in  his  whole-hearted  devotion  to  those 
dear  to  him,  so  finely  shown  in  his  "Let- 
ters to  His  Children."  There  are  also 
vivid  pen  pictures  of  Rqosevelt  as  Gov- 
ernor and  President. 

HAPPY    WARRIOR   ROO$Q?VEX.T    (THB).      By 

Bradley  Gllman.     Illustrated.     Little,  Brown 
&  Co..  Boston.     $.^.^iO. 

Mr.  Oilman's  book  is  peculiarly  valu- 
able because  it  gives  intimate  informa- 
tion about  Roosevelt's  college  days. 
Gilman  and  Roosevelt  were  classmates. 
The  author  Justly  characterizes  his  own 
attitude  and  method  when  he  says:  "I 
have  tried  to  analyze  the  character  of 
my  college  classmate,  Theodore  Roose- 
velt, and  to  interpret  him  by  his  words 
and  deeds.  I  have  not  hesitated  to  go 
quite  beyond  the  reportorial  field  of  the 
.chronicler.  I  have  npt  cared  to  express 
a  coldly  Judicial  attitude.  Rather  have 
I  sought  to  set  forth  that  high  estimate 


of  him  which  I  have  cherished  through 
more  than  three  decades." 

THBODORB    ROOSEVELT    AND    HIS    TIHBS. 

A  Chronicle  of  the  Progressive  Movement. 
By  Harold  Howland.  The  Yale  University 
Press,   New  Haven. 

This  is  a  valuable  contribution  to  the 
Roosevelt  literature.  It  traces  Theodore 
Roosevelt's  connection,  not  merely  with 
the  "Progressive"  party,  but  with  the 
whole  great  movement  in  the  United 
States — ^municipal,  State,  and  National 
— ^in  which  from  his  first  entry  into  poli- 
tics as  a  New  York  Assemblyman  Mr. 
Roosevelt  took  so  prominent  a  part  and 
to  which  throughout  his  life  he  was  an 
inspiration.  Mr.  Rowland's  admiration 
for  his  leader  is  not  concealed,  but  it 
has  not  affected  his  accuracy  as  a  his- 
torian. 

ROOSEVELT  IN  THE  KANSAS  CITY  "STAR." 

By  Ralph  Stout.  Illustratecl.  Houghton 
Mifflin  Company,  Boston.     %\. 

Another  volume,  and  one  of  National 
as  well  as  personal  value,  is  the  collec- 
tion made  by  Mr.  Ralph  Stout,  the  man- 
aging editor  of  the  Kansas  City  "Star," 
of  the  editorials  which  Roosevelt  con- 
tributed to  that  journal  during  1917  and 
1918.  Many  of  these  concise  bits  of 
writing  fairly  bristle  with  patriotic 
vigor — ^for  instance,  "Broomstick  Pre- 
paredness" and  "Tell  the  Truth."  Mr. 
Stout's  volume  contains  an  Introduction 
which  is  a  new  and  original  contribu- 
tion to  the  literature  about  Roosevelt's 
personality.  We  copy  one  anecdote,  new 
to  us: 

A    man    of   shady    reputation    had 

been  appointed  Indian  Aprent  with  the 
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ART   AND    REIJGION.      By  Von    Ogden    Vopt. 

Illustrated.      The    Yale  University    Pross. 

New   Haven,      f.!. 

OLIVER  CROBIWELIiS     A  Play.       By     John 

Drlnkwater.       Houghton  Mifflin    Company, 

Boston.     Il.sa 

HISTORY  AND  POLITICAL.  ECONOMY 
AMERICAN  PHILOSOPHY  OF  GOVERNMENT 

(THE).     By   Alpheus  Henry   Snow.     G.    P. 

Putnam's  Sons.  New  York.     $4. 
ABIERICAN  RAILROAD  PROBLEM  (THE).    By 

I.   Leo   Sharfman.     The   Century  Company, 

New  York.     $3. 
FALL  OF  FEUDALISM  IN  FRANCE    (THB). 

By     Sydney    Herbert.      The    Frederick    A. 

Stokes  Company,  New  York. 
INTERNATIONAL    PROTECTION    OF    LABOR 

(THE).     By  Boutclle  Ellsworth  Lowe,  Ph.D. 

The  Macmillan  Company,  New  York.    |2..'>0. 
MIDDLE    AGES    (THB).      By    Dana    Carleton 

Munro.     The  Century  Company.  New  York. 

13.50. 
THEORY  AND  PRACTICE  OF  HISTORY.     By 

Benedetto    Croce.      Translated    by    Douglas 

Alnslle.     Harcourt,  Brace  &  Ca,  New  York. 

$3.75. 
RECENT  HISTORY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

By  Frederic  L.  Paxson.    Illustrated.   Hough- 
ton Mifflin  Company,  Boston.     $5. 

POETRY 
SELECTED  POEMS  AND  BALLADS  OF  PAUL 
FORT.      Translated    from    the    French    by 
John    Strong    Newberry.      Duffleld    &    Ca, 
New  York.     |3.5a 

IdlSCELLANBOUS 

FULL  UP  AND  FED  UP!  THE  WORKER'S 
MEND  IN  CROWDESD  BRITAIN.  By  Whit- 
ing Williams.  Illustrations.  Charles  Scrlb- 
ner's Sons,  New  York.     $2.50. 

HOW  TO  PSYCHO-ANALYZE  YOURSELF. 
Theory  and  Practice  of  Remoulding  the 
Personality  by  the  Analytic  Method.  By 
Joseph  Ralph.  Published  by  the  Author. 
Long  Beach.  Cal.     $5. 

MAROONED  IN  MOSCOW.  The  Story  of  an 
American  Woman  Imprisoned  in  Russia. 
By  Marguerite  E.  Harrison.  The  George  11. 
I>oran  Company.   New  York.     $3. 
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They  say  it 
behind  your  back 

EVEN  as  you  read  this,  some  of 
your  friends  may  be  saying  it 
about  you* 

Halitosis  (unpleasant  breath)  is 
not  a  pretty  subject.  The  thing  is 
too  delicate  for  conversation  even 
among  close  friends. 

Yet  all  the  while,  quite  innocent- 


&', 


^  you  may  be  offending  your 
lends  and  business  associates. 
Halitosis  becomes  a  silent,  un- 
mentioned  indictment  that  holds 
back  many  a  man.  And  he  is  the 
last  one  to  know  why. 

Why  entertdn  uncomfortable 
doubts  about  your  breath  when 
there  is  a  simple,  scientific  precau- 
tion that  will  put  you  on  the  safe — 
and  polite— side? 

Listerine,  the  long.popular,liquid 
antiseptic,  will  defeat  most  cases 
of  halitosis.  It  is  a  wonderfully  ef- 
fective mouth  deodorant  that 
quickly  arrests  food  fermentation. 

Of  course,  if  halitosis  is  a  symp- 
tom of  some  more  deep-seated, 
organic  (Usorder  you  will  want  to 
consult  vour  physician  or  dentist. 
Naturally  you  wouldn't  expect  a 
mouth  antiseptic  to  cure^  a  bad 
stomach.  But  so  often  halitosis  is 
merely  local  and  temporary.  The 
regular  use  of  this  excellent  and 
pleasant  antiseptic  as  a  mouth 
wash  and  gargle  will  sufHce. 

Try  Listerine  this  wav  today. 
Note  the  clean,  fresh  feeling  it 
leaves  about  your  moutH,  teeth 
and  throat.  At  the  same  time  you 
freshen  your  breath  you  are  guard- 
ing against  throat  infections  that 
may  anticipate  more  serious  ills. 

If  you  are  not  familiar  with  Lis^ 
ferine  and  its  many  uses  just  send  us 
your  name  and  address  and  fifteen 
cents  and  we  shall  be  glad  to  forward 
you  a  generous  sample  of  Listerine 
together  with  a  tuoe  of  Listerine 
Tooth  Paste  efficient  for  10  days* 
brushings. 

Address  Lambert  Pharmacal 
Company,  2168  Locust  Street,' 
Saint  Louis,  MissourL 
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SHERMAN  RooEais  repofts  in  this  issue 
one  of  the  most  encouraging  in- 
stances of  co-operation  between  city  and 
country  which  has  ever  come  to  our 
knowledge'  We  commend  this  article  to 
the  particular  attention  of  secretaries  of 
Chambers  of  Commerce,  secretaries  of 
Rotary  Clubs,  and  any  one  else  who  is 
looking  for  signposts  along  the  road  to 
prosperity. 

LTMAN  Abbott,  whose  book  review  of 
"The   Life   of  Robert,   Marquis   of 


Salisbury"  is  published  in  this  issue, 
has  been  Editor-in-Chief  of  this  journal 
for  over  forty  years.  Dr.  Abbott  lately 
celebrated  his  eighty-sixth  birthday. 

IN  this  issue  appears  a  hitherto  unpub- 
lished letter  about  Lincoln  which 
has  been  discovered  and  edited  by  Mr. 
Leigh  Mitchell  Hodges,  of  the  "North 
American  Review."  It  tells  the  story  of 
a  visit  made  to  the  White  House  in  1863 
by  a  Quaker  sergeant,  J.  M.  Stradling. 
Until  the  war  "Jim"  Stradling  lived  in 
Greenville,  Pennsylvania,  and  served  as 
apprentice  to  a  tanner.  Then,  at  nine- 
teen, he  enlisted  in  a  New  Jersey  cav- 
alry regihient.  He  later  married  a  vol- 
unteer army  nurse,  went  to  live  in 
Philadelphia,  and  thence  moved  to  Bev- 
erley, New  Jersey,  where  he  died  about 
five  years  ago. 

ARCHIBALD  RuTLEDQE  Uves  in  Mcrccrs- 
burg,  Pennsylvania.  He  is  the  au- 
thor of  "Under  the  Pines,"  "Old  Planta- 
tion Days,"  "Songs  from  a  Valley,"  and 
numerous  other  volunaes,  and  is  a  fre- 
quent contributor  to  The  Outlook,  "Col- 
lier's," "Field  and  Stream,"  etc. 

PAUL  Lee  Ellrrbe  contributes  to  this 
issue  "The  Adopted  Nephews  of 
Samuel,"  an  article  which  tells  the  story 
of  the  immigrant  who  wants  to  become 
a  citizen.  The  article  is  based  on  ten 
years'  experience  in  the  naturalization 
courts.  Mr.  Ellerhe  has  been  Chief 
Naturalization  Examiner  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Labor  at  Denver 
and  assistant  chief  of  the  Americaniza- 
tion Section  of  the  Council  of  National 
Defense  in  Washington,  and  lectured  on 
Americanization  at  Chautauquas  during 
the  summers  of  1918  and  1919.  In  col- 
laboration with  his  wife  he  has  written 
short  stories  and  articles  for  "Harper's," 
"Century,"  "Collier's,"  "American,"  and 
other  periodicals. 
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When  Piso's  is  used,  not 
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Piao's  contains  no  opiate.  It 
ia  good  for  'young  and  old. 
Buy  it  today.    3So  everywhere. 

Pito't  Throat  and  Chett  Sslve  for  eztcraci 
application  it  etpecially  prepared  for  aac  in 
conjonction  with  the  syrup. 
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THE  DEACON'S  PRAYERS 

BY  SAMUEL  VALENTINE  COLE 

A  >i8itor.  casually  running  his  hand  over  the 
tMwks  in  Colonel  Roosevelt's  study  at  Sagamore 
Hill  recently,  came  upon  a  volume  of  poems 
that  opened  at  a  place  where  a  leaf  had  been 
turned  down.  He  found  a  poem  called  "The 
Deacon's  Prayer"  heavily  slashed  with  a  pencil 
to  right  and  left  by  a  reader  who  evidently  ap- 
pnw'ed  Its  sentiments  with  vehemence.  The  sus- 
picion that  the  vigorous  markings  had  been 
made  by  Colonel  Roosevelt  himself  was  verified 
by  a  sentence  from  a  letter  from  the  author  to 
Mr.  Roosevelt  pasted  on  the  inside  front  cover: 
•it  is  very  gratifying  to  me  to  know  that  you 
vkere  pleased  with  The  Deacon's  Prayer.'  "  The 
poem  was  read  at  the  meeting  of  the  Roosevelt 
Pilgrims  in  the  Trophy  Room  at  Sagamore  Hill 
on  tile  third  anniversary  of  Colonel  Roosevelt's 
death. 

THE  hymn  had  slowly  died  away; 
Then  came  the  pause,  and,  while 
delayed 
The  brethren  to  exhort  or  pray, 

The  oldest  deacon  rose  and  prayed: 
"0  Lord,  thine  erring  ones  we  are; 

Perhaps  we  do  not  understand; 
And  yet  we  feel  that,  near  and  far, 
There's  need  of  danger  in  the  land. 

"Some  things  are  safe  that  should  not  be; 

Mob-murder,  bribery,  the  desire 
Of  them,  0  Lord,  who  fear  not  thee» 

To  take  away  our  food  and  Are. 
Because  of  safety  overmuch. 

The  wolves  of  commerce  prowl  and 
seize; 
Thy  truth  is  dangerous  unto  such ; 

Thy  right,  thy  justice,  send  us  these. 

"And,  Lord — ^we  hesitate  in  this, 

So  oft  we  err  in  speech  and  plan — 
We  ask — forgive  us  if  amiss — 

We  ask  thee  for  some  dangerous  man. 
Was  not  thy  servant,  Lincoln,  one — 

Him  whom  they  hated  so  and  slew? 
Recall  thy  servant,  Washington; 

Thine  enemies  found  him  dangerous, 
too. 

"And  we  remember  One,  dear  Lord, 

Who  walked  the  ways  of  Galilee; 
He  brought  and  left  on  earth  a  sword — 

None  lives  so  dangerous  as  he! 
And,  oh,  we  dare  not  pray  this  night 

For  peace  with  sin,  lest  everywhere 
That  sword  of  justice,  truth,  and  right 

Lay  on  our  path  its  awful  glare! 

"Beat  back  the  hosts  of  lawless  might; 

Quench  this  accursed  thirst  for  gold; 
And  with  the  love  of  heaven  smite 

The  hearts  that  now  seem  hard  and 
cold. 
Vouchsafe  to  us  the  power  again 

To  turn  *I  ought*  into  *I  can,' 
*I  can'  into  'I  will,*  and  then  v 

Grant  us,  O  Lord,  some  dangerous  man. 

*'Not  one  who  merely  sits  and  thinks. 

Looks  Buddha-wise,  with  folded  hands; 
Who  balances,  and  blinks,  and  shrinks. 

And  questions — while   we   wait   com- 
mands! 
Who  dreams,  perchance,  that  right  and 
wrong 

Will  make  their  quarrel  up  some  day, 
Ahd  discord  be  the  same  as  song — 

Lord,  not  so  safe  a  one,  we  pray! 

"Nor  one  who  never  makes  mistakes 
Because  he  makes  not  anything; 

But  one  who  fares  ahead  and  breaks 
The  path  for  truth's  great  following; 

'  From  "The  Great  Grey  King,"  published  by 
Sherman,  French  &  Co. 


the  Destiny  of  the  Country 

"^r^HE  road  with  a  destiny  bound  up  with  that  of  half 
X  the  country,"  says  the  Boston  Commercial,  review- 
ing the  development  of  the  New  York  Central  Lines. 

This  railroad  system  stretches  from  the  North  Atlan- 
tic ports  of  New  York  and  Boston,  across  the  rich 
manufacturing  states  that  have  given  America  its  worid 
leadership  in  industry — ^reaching  the  center  of  the  auto- 
mobile industry  at  Detroit,  and  the  heart  of  the  iron 
and  steel  district  at  Pittsburgh;  and  its  western  ter- 
minals are  at  Chicago  and  St.  Louis,  the  Mississippi 
Valley  gateways  to  the  granaries  of  the  West. 

Within  the  territory  served  by  the  New  York  Central 
Lines  are  50  million  people,  producing  65%  of  the 
manufactures  of  the  country.  Over  these  Lines  is 
carried  a  tenth  of  the  rail-borne  conmierce  of  the 
country — a  traffic  greater  than  that  of  all  the  railways 
of  England  and  France. 

From  the  first  courageous  railroad  experiments  of 
•  nearly  a  century  ago,  to  the  modem  achievement  of 
the  Twentieth  Century  Limited  service  between 
New  York  and  Chicago,  the  New  York  Central  Lines 
have  been  not  only  carriers  of  commerce,  but  essential 
factors  in  the  upbuilding  of  American  communities 
and  industries^ 

NEW  YORK  CENTRAL  LINES 

BOSTON  ^ALBANY* MICHIGAN  CENTBAL*  BIG  FOUR  •- LAKB  ERIB  fr' WB8TBRII 
KAKAWIU»l^CHIGAN-TOUIX>&0HI0CENnAL-FITI8BUBGH»lAKEBBa    [C 
NEW  YORK  CENTRAL- AND -SUBSIDIARV    LINES 
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THE   DEACX)N'S    PRAYER  (Continued) 
Who  takes  the  way  that  brave  men  go- 
Forever  up  stern  duty's  hill; 
Who  answers  *Yes,'  or  thunders  'No/ 
According  to  thy  holy  will. 

'We  want  a  man  whom  we  can  trust, 

To  lead  us  where  thy  purpofse  leads; 
Who  dares  not  lie,  but  dares  be  just — 

Give  us  the  dangerous  man  of  deeds!'* 
So  prayed  the  deacon,  letting  fall 

Each  sentence  from  his  heart;    and 
when 
Fie  took  his  seat  the  brethren  all, 

As  by  one  impulse,  cried,  "Amen!" 


THE   ETHICS   OF 
ADVERTISING 

YOUR  tribute  to  the  profession  (or 
business)  of  advertising  in  your 
ssue  of  January  4  is  appreciated  by 
nany  of  us  who  are  devoting  our  best 
efforts  to  this  field,  but  I  fear  you  get 
I  little  too  close  to  idealism  when  you 
;ay  that  the  advertising  agent  and  solici- 
or  have  an  organized  code  of  ethics  as 
itrict  as  that  of  the  lawyer  or  the  physi- 
lian. 

Advertising  in  the  field  of  commerce 
s  to  a  large  extent  merely  a  form  of 
alesmanship — salesmanship  by  printed 
vord  and  picture  rather  than  by  oral 
nethod.  The  standards  of  practice  in 
he  field  of  commerce  have  surely  ad- 
vanced, but  commerce  is  still  commer- 
ial  and  selfish  to  a  considerable  extent. 

Nine-tenths  of  the  solicitors  of  adver- 
ising  find  no  difficulty  in  convincing 
hemselves  that  their  magazines,  news- 
papers, or  other  mediums  that  they  may 
epresent  are  suitable  for  the  advert is- 
ng  of  every  manufacturer  or  merchant 
«rhom  they  may  approach. 

The  "Police  Gazette"  man  in  ap- 
proaching the  publisher  of  Bibles  can 
lold,  and  with  some  logic,  that  his 
eaders  are  not  so  well  supplied  with 
Mbles  as  the  readers  of  the  "Sunday- 
school  Times" — therefore  the  field  is  a 
irgin  one  needing  cultivation,  etc. 

Advertising  agents  do  sometimes  (per- 
laps  I  might  say,  "often")  advise 
igainst  advertising,  but  they  too  usually 
lave  no  difficulty  in  convincing  them- 
ielves  that  the  prospective  advertiser 
tas  a  chance  for  success,  and  very  often, 

fear,  are  willing,  as  an  advertising 
tgent,  to  see  him  double  his  appropria- 
ion  when,  if  they  were  directors  on  the 
idvertiser's  board,  they  would  be  more 
onservative.  In  other  words,  the  adver- 
ising  agent's  Job  is  to  develop  adver- 
ising.  He  is  paid  by  publishers  for 
loing  that. 

And  as  for  advertising  being  a  new 
profession!  New  methods  have  been 
idopted,  but  advertising,  primarily,  is 
is  old  as  the  hills.  I  read  in  the  Book 
if  Books  that  Noah  advertised  the  coni- 
ng of  the  flood  aggressively  but  in- 
!ffectively,  because  he  didn't  succeed  in 
getting  people  to  believe  him;  and  get- 
ing  people  to  believe  is  to-day  more 
liflacult  than  to  get  them  to  see,  read, 
ir  remember.  But  later  Joseph  ran  a 
nost  successful  outdoor  campaign  in  the 
and  of  Egypt  prior  to  the  great  famine, 
n   Roman   days   tliere   were   men   who 
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FOR  UVER  AFFEGTIOn 

JAMES  L.  CABELL,  A.M..  M.D..  LLJ>^ 
late  Prof  aMor  of  Fhyuoloww  and  Smrumrj, 
UniTonity  of  Virctiua  t  "  Buffalo  MinorJ 
S|>riags  Water  contains  in  notable  <|Wh 
titles  two  of  the  alkalies  which  are  ac- 
credited as  eztremehr  Talnable  in  the 
treatment  of  Goat,  Lithiasis  and  Lirer 
Affections.  Numeroos  testamonialr  frosn 
the  profession  have  estahlished  the  fact 
that  it  has  already  accomplished  rfenlts 
such  as  its  composition  would  indicate.** 

Baffalo  Mineral  Springs  Water 
it  helpful  in  the  treatment  oi 
Albaminuria,  Bladder  and  Kidnaj 
Stones,  Bladder  Inflammation, 
Enlarged  Prostate,  Rheumatisni, 
Gravel,  Gout,  Neuritis,  Bright'* 
Disease,  Diabetes,  Acidosis,  Dys- 
pepsia, and  Nausea  from  any  cause. 
It  is  an  active  antacid  Diuretic 
AUo  a  delightful  non-carbonated 
table  water. 

Physicians  and  other  interested 
persons  are  invited  to  write  to 
the  Springs  for  **Fihj  Years  oi 
Medical  Opinions,"  a  little  hook 
about  Buffalo  Mineral  Springs 
Water  written  by  many  pronunent 
physicians  in  all  parts  of  the  comi- 
try.  At  all  Druggists. 
BUFFALO  UTHIA  SPRINGS,  YIRCHflA 


Free  Proof 
That  You 
Can  Hear! 

ITie  wonderful,  im- 
proved A  oonstioon  has  i 
now  enabled  nearly' 
500,000  deaf  people  to  hear.  We  are  sure 
it  will  do  the  same  for  you ;  are  so  abso- 
lutely oertain  of  it  that  we  are  eager  to 
send  yon  the 
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THE  FTHICS  OF  ADVERTISING 

{Continued) 
earned  a  livelihood  by  the  cutting  of 
tdvertisements  in  stone — a  form  of  me- 
dium that  stuck  around  much  longer 
than  even  the  pages  of  the  esteemed 
Outlook.  And  much  later  we  had  the 
town-crier,  whose  leather-lunged  offer- 
ings were  quite  as  effective  in  a  small 
way  as  the  flaring  headlines  of  a  Willie- 

\  Randolph-Hearst  newspaper. 

I  write  as  an  advertising  writer  and 
agent,  also  as  one  who  spent  years  in 
the  teaching  of  advertising  and  tried  to 
teach  good  ideals.  I  think  that  business 
conscience  has  advanced  in  the  field  of 
advertising,  as  in  other  fields,  but  no 
faster.  Study  various  kinds  of  adver- 
tising and  see.  Shameful  though  it  may 
be.  that  most  outrageous  and  cruel  form 
of  advertising — so-called  consumption- 
cure  announcements — are  still  inserted 
by  fairly  prominent  mediums,  and  it  has 
not  been  more  than  a  year  or  so  ago 
that  the  manager  of  one  of  your  largest 
New  York  newspapers  ingenuously  Justi- 
fled  the  publisher's  part  in  the  robbery 
of  consumptives  by  saying  that  "if  ad- 
vertising agents  and  advertisers  didn't 
send  such  advertising  to  the  newspapers 

.it  wouldn't  be   published."     Isn't   that 
like  the  newspapers? 

It  ?dll  be  a  long  time  probably  before 
men  with  wares  for  sale  will  advance  to 
the  high  ethical  practice  of  the  best  type 
of  lawyer  or  physician.  The  millennium 
is  still  lit  the  sky.      s.  R„,^„„  Hall. 

Ra^ton.  Pennsylvania. 

THE  WAR   AND   FRENCH 
DUELS 

A5Y  sort  of  evidence  of  a  change  in 
sentiment  or  conduct  brought  about 
by  the  Great  War  is  worth  noting.  Last 
June  the  Belgian-French  dramatist 
Franz  Wiener,  called  Francis  de  Croisset, 
made  an  effort  to  revive  at  the  Th^tre 
dc  Paris  his  verse  dramai  "Ch^rubin," 
written  several  years  ago,  bitterly  at- 
tacked and  withdrawn  at  the  Th^tre 
Francis  after  the  general  rehearsal. 
The  picturesquely  abusive  theatrical 
critic  of  the  "Mercure  de  France,"  Henri 
Wraud.  made  the  revival  of  the  piece 
the  occasion  of  an  insulting  -  evaluation 
of  the  playwright's  talent  and  character, 
in  the  course  of  which  he  made  use  of 
the  epithet  coeur  de  limande  (the 
Umande  is  a  flatfish).  This  spirited  if 
somewhat  obscure  comparison,  which  in 
its  context  is  seen  to  apply  to  Monsieur 
de  Croisset's  private  life  as  well  as  his 
literary  activities,  would  no  doubt  a  few 
years  back  have  cost  powder,  if  not 
blood;  but  its  result  in  1921  was  a  cold 
note  from  the  author  of  "Ch^rubin"  to 
the  "Mercure  de  France."  quoting  two 
citations  for  courage  under  fire,  with  the 
comment: 

"Before  the  war,  as  I  have  proved,  I 
never  let  such  qualifications  pass  with- 
out demanding  satisfaction.  I  have 
changed  my  mind  since.  There  are 
others  who  have  done  the  same." 

I-<et  us  hope  they  are  numerous.  Duels 
were  sometimes  serious,  even  in  France. 
Rot  Templi;:  House. 

ilverHliv  of  Oklahoma.  Norman.  Oklahoma. 
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Ask  Us  Now 

This  test  will  delight  you 


Again  we  offer,  and  urge  you  to  accept, 
this  new  teeth-cleaning  method. 

Millions  now  employ  it.  Leading  dentists, 
nearly  all  the  world  over,  are  urging  its 
adoption.  The  results  are  visible  in  whiter 
teeth  wherever  you  look  today. 

Bring  them  to  your  people. 

The  war  on  film 

Dental  science  has  declared  a  war  on  film. 
That  ia  the  cause  of  most  tooth  troubles. 
And  brushing  methods  of  the  past  did  not 
effectively  combat  it. 

Film  is  that  viscous  coat  you  feel.  It 
clings  to  teeth,  enters  crevices  and  stxys. 
Then  night  and  day  it  may  do  serious 
damage. 

Film  absorbs  stains,  making  the  teeth  look 
dingy.  It  is  the  basis  of  tartar.  It  holds  food 
substance  which  ferments  and  forms  acid. 
It  holds  the  acid  in  contact  with  the  teeth  to 
cause  decay. 

Millions  of  germs  breed  in  it.  They,  with 
tartar,  are  the  chief  cause  of  pyorrhea. 
Very  few  people  have  escaped  the  troubles 
caused  by  film. 

Two  film  combatants 

Now  two  combatants  have  been  found. 
Many  careful  tests  have  proved  their 
efficiency. 

A  new-day  tooth  paste  has  been  created, 
and  these  two  film  combatants  are  embodied 
in  it.  The  paste  is  called  Pepsodent. 

^P\  m^H^mmmam^m^mm^     PAT. off     | 

The  New-Day  Dentifrice 

The  scientific  film  combatant,  which 
brings  five  desired  effects.  Approved  by 
modem  authorities  and  now  advised  by 
leading  dentists  everywhere.  All  druggists 
supply  the  large  tubes. 


Now  every  time  you  brush  your  teeth  you 
can  fight  those  film-coats  in  these  effective 
ways. 

Also  starch  and  acids 

Another  tooth  enemy  is  starch.  It  also 
clings  to  teeth,  and  in  fermenting  it  forms 
acids. 

To  fight  it  Nature  puts  a  starch  digestant 
in  saliva.  She  also  puts  alkalis  there  to 
neutralize  the  acids. 

Pepsodent  multiplies  the  salivary  flow.  It 
multiplies  the  starch  digesunt  in  the  saliva. 
It  multiplies  the  alkalis.  Thus  these  teeth 
protecting  forces,  twice  a  day,  are  much 
increased. 

They  must  be  done 

These  things  must  be  done.  Teeth  with 
film  or  starch  or  acids  are  not  white  or  clean 
or  safe.  You  know  yourself,  no  doubt,  that 
old  tooth-brushing  methods  are  inadequate. 

See  what  the  new  way  does. 

Make  this  pleasant  ten-day  test  and  watch 
your  teeth  improve. 

A  few  days  will  tell 

Send  the  coupon  for  a  lo-Day  Tube.  Note 
how  clean  the  teeth  feel  after  using.  Mark 
the  absence  of  the  viscous  film.  See  how 
teeth  whiten  as  the  film  coats  disappear. 

Do  this  now.  The  effects  will  delight  you 
and  lead  to  constant  delights.  To  all  in  your 
home  they  may  bring  new  beauty,  new  pro- 
tection for  the  teeth. 
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10-Day  Tube  Free 

THE  PEPSODENT  COMPANY, 
Dept.  678,  1104  S.  Wabash  Ave., 

Chicago,  111. 
Mail  10-Day  Tube  of  Pepsodent  to 


•D^githzed  -by  -VjOO^IC  • 

ODiy  oDe  tube  to  a  famil/^ 


SPECIAL    REAL    ESTATE    ANNOUNCEMENTS 

W.r"^'  r  VT**  5"*^^"  and  April  Ninteen  will  also  contain  a  Special  Real  Estate 
Section   particularly  adapted   for  announcements  for  the  Sale  or  Rental  of  Proper^ 


CALIFORNIA 


LAZY  ACRES  iKS?,'„'{&Jpri»': 

riglit.  m,im.  AddrtM  J.  G.  Repplwr.  Owinr. 

CONNECTICUT 


BERKSHIRE   HILLS 

and  Vicinity 

HiRlwjiMS  country  estates  for  sale  and  to 

gl^ptec?DT"B?o^r£St"c;^trfct°5: 
EASTERN  POINT  s^fegf ' 

l^Rooin   COTTAGE,  2  batfi.    8   T 
Pollagai  W.  Lafayette  Aye'^&otlm: 


MAINE 


fottage  (ahore)  Camden,  Me.  Living,  diiiiiie 
ill^^^fLS*^  den,  kitchen,  open  flreplaces in 
each.  8  bedrooms,  2  batlia,  2  enclosed  porclies, 
garage.  Winter.  128  Aiyy le  Rd.,  Ai-di£ore,  5 

gooTHBAY  Harbob,  Me.  For  Sale  or  Rent, 
*J  Cottage  and  Banioilow  on  Soiithport  Shore. 
J!!2?  D^*".?^***'J!2''  ^^^'  J^"t  •ISO  an.l 
f^J^^  ?'S?^SV4  •Vi^-  E««»y  terms.  Send 
tor  photos.  J.  H.  Blair,  Boothbay  Harbor,  Me. 


COUNTRY  BARGAIN 

On  the  edge  of  the  Tillage  of  Bar  Mills. 
which  is  on  railroad  inlandlS  miles  from  Port- 
landj  a  large  house  with  modem  improve- 
S^h^*°^?SJ**",J*^'5«*„?*?^at®d,  excellent 
8i.te  and  neighborhood,  will  besold  nartly  fur- 
nished, Uicluding  good  piano,  for  |3,600 ;  de- 

'  #^xPSyS^«"J^jC<*«f*»*<*-  P"o*o  and  details 
of  JOtflT  D.  HARDY,  10  High  St.,  Boston 


New  Haven,  Conn. 

High  elevation.  One  mile 
from  New  Haven.  Approach 
either  through  the  beautiful 
East  Rock  Park  or  New 
Haven's  finest  avenue — 
Whitney  Ave.  Adjoins  New 
Haven  Countiy  Club.  House 
14  rooms,  all  improvements. 
Hot  water  heat.  7H  acres. 
Also  beautiful  lake  entirely 
on  premises.  Bam,  garage. 
Orchard.     Price  $30,000. 

W.  EL  DAVIS,  JR. 

902Cli«pelSt.,  New  HaTeii,  Con. 


Mt.  Desert  Island  G>ttages 

MRS.  AUCE  C.  YOUNG,  Real  Estate, 
Box  213,  Southwest  Harbor,  Me. 

Old  Orchard  Beach,  Me.  I'Jr 

well  furnished  oottaffes  for  sale  and  tc 
let.  Harmon  Reiilty  Co.,  Old  Orchaid,  Me 


NEW    YORK 

"The  Artist's  Paradise'*  ^^ 

N.Y.  The  heart  of  the  Admmdacka.  Cotf^' 
for  rent,  fully  furnished,   loe,  wood,  at 
and  vri  rate  garage.  Mountain  climbing, 
t^nis,  bathing  and  motoring.  S^MtoT 
*  n®  HS*  A*"«^  places  suggested.  W  rite  L  w 
tails.  Matthew  Crawfotd,  Keeue  VaUey.sX 


ADIRONDACKS— Mar  BiakAiit 

For  f l,.'iOO  yon  can  own  a  fannhoase  iia 
beautitui  mountain  valley.  Secludedbat  w' 
cessibie  to  macadam  road  and  R.  R  stati^^ 
30  acres  Uind,  Dure  water,  beauttf  ol  YiewT^ 
Dr.C.  R.  PAYNE.  Wadhams. ».  T.  ,' 

Crater  Club,  Eswx-on-Lake  ChampWi ' 
Large  and.attnu^yfl  sonuner  cottage  vr« 


ii'  ^veti^epce-  Beautifn]  aftaatkaTW 
niiioentYiews  of  lakeand  moontiSnijSmiaA 
prden,and  gamge.  For  prioMncludkg  fvS; 
ture,  and  description  address  A.  a  Neveo^^ 
Albany,  N.  Y.,pr  F.  A.  Aldeu,  Colombia  oS 
ttUtf  School,  7  West  93d  sCNeir  York,  vX 


peniaqaid  Harbor. MAINE  COAST 

JMPurnlshefl  oottasres  to  rent.  Qood 
boating,  bathing,  and  fishing.  Address  Ets  K. 
Whitehouse,  22  Pleasant  St.,  Augusta,  Maine. 


P>r  sale— Farm  and  attractive  summer  home, 
50  miles  north  of  Portland,  3  miles  Boston 
steamer,  railroad  direct  to  Portland  and  Bos- 
ton, eo-acre  farm,  30  tillage,  rest  wood,  erow- 
uig  m  value.  Excellent  spriiig8,brook  andwell. 
Large  substantial  windmill.  Buildings  almost 
new.  8-roomed  house,  large  pantry,  bath,  two 
atti^  two  iireptaces,  awnings,  screens,  storm 
windows,  banking  boards,  large  bam  and 
smaller  one,  farm  tools,  two  large  henhouses, 
igahouse.  Reason  for  selling,  death.  BargaS 
•8,500  owh.  Furmture  can  be  purchased  at 
reasonable  rate  if  taken  before  April.  Ad- 
dress  owner,  M.  B.  A.,  6,389,  Outlook. 


SORRENTO,  ME. 

FOR  8ALB  or  TO  I.ET.  Modem  Cot^ 
toge,  in  Colonial  farmhouse  style,  on  shore  of 
*  reuchman^s  Bay.  8  rooms,  fully  furnished,  2 
baths,  4  open  fireplaces.  Rent  $335  for  season. 
Bo«ting,swimming,tennis,golf.  Apply  to  Mrs. 
L.  E.  Rowe.  281  Benefit  St.,  Pitrndence,  R.  L 


enjoy  the  nearly  2  acres  of  grounds  with  gar- 
dens (flowers  and  f mit),  to  play  hide-and-seek 
in  the  top  story  of  the  old-fashioned  bam 
(the  lower  story  Is  a  garage  for  2 cars)?  Per- 
haps you  are  afraid  of  "  commuting."  Try 
living  in  a  house  Just  3  minutes*  walk  from 
the  station  and  40  minutes  from  N.  Y.  City— 
you  will  find  commuting  a  pleasure  and  couu- 
trylifeajoy.  6,327,  Outkwk. 


ADIRONDACKS  ^^^ 

Snt^bedoottagelor.aste.    Aboat&icm 
Fun  particulars  on^ipMoittlon.  6,aia,  OuMagfc, 

Running  water.  SIM  to  $300  for  san 
son.  Surrounded  by  moontainB.  F!i 
for  touring.   Tubercnlar  cases  not  scoeiiisc 
ALMoa  Ward,  Cherokee  8t.,  Orlaiido.7Z 


MARYLAND 


gateway  ^,  Berbliires-LitcliMd  HiDs 

For  Rent-Attractive  cottages  and  homes, 
summer  of  1922-$500  to  $3,500.  All  modem 
TOnveniences.  Estates,  homes  and  farms- 
For  Sale.  Willard  Baus,  Sharon,  Conn. 


rOLiONIAL.  estates  ;  modem  country 
J'placee  on  beautiful  tidewater  rivers  of  Mary- 
land: shootuiKpreserves;  fertile  inland  farms; 
caUlogfree.DixieRealty  Co.,Cambridge,Md. 


MASS A  CHUSETTS 


CAPE  Ocean  Front  Bungalows 

Cr%t\  Moderate  rents. 

K^KJU    S.  W.  Ball.  S6  Pine  St..  N.  Y. 


FLORIDA 


TRURO  To  Rent  for  Summer 
^  A  n««  rtrx9%.  Attractive  Ocean  Front 
CAPE    COD      .BUNGALOW.  Fine 

r  „  .  ^^^    view-excellent  bathing, 

large  llvmg  room,  4  bedrooms,  bath  room, 
dbifiig  room,  kitchen,  and  maid^s  room.  $250 
for  the  season.  Apply  by  letter  to  Dr.  F.  A. 
Waahbom,  190  Bay  Bute  Rd.,  Boston,  Mass. 


SUMMER    HOMES 

NORTH    JERSEY    SHORE 

ALLENHURST,  DEAL 
&  ASBURY  PARK 

Most  complete  Ibt  of  furnished  houses 
now  for  rent  and  sale. 

MILAN  ROSS  AGENCY 

ESTABLISHED  1885 
Opposite  Main  R.  R.  Stotion 
ASBURY  PARK,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE    iJSS^i 

CoantryHOME  in  a  clean  ooilege UmJ 
Exceptional  educaUonal  and  libra?  adva»! 
tages.  Address  Owner,  Box  137,  Alfred,  N.  1^ 

For  Rent  in  Cal_ 

Fnrnlsbed  6-rooin  eottace.     

able.  LEE  MICHELINI,  Je^m,  nTY 


FOR  SALE  -  VENTURE  IKK. 
.  gel  Khtful  location  hi  aSrt  ^1^« 
beautifulliay.  Exceltont  flshW  ftnd  teite 
Suitable  for  club,  vacationhoSe  or  now 
hotel   Wnte  G.  E.  Adams,  Chanmoot,  K.  T. 


•or Sale,  SUNNY  SPRING  FARM, 

Berksliire  Hills,  altitude  1300  ft.   House, 


.^.Kouirv  nuia,  sjucuae  i,ouu  ic.  nouse 
bams,  tenant  house.  Complete  equipment 
Rare  bargain.  Address  owner,  Mrs.  R.  Hall 
54  Hollenbeck  Ave.,  Great  Barrington,  Mass 


F«??#*\lL*>^''*'    I{AND    FOR 

I  *4^*'«  Absentee  ownershinnecessiUtes 
sale.  Near  railroad.  40  miles  from  Tampa. 
Original  homestead.  160  acres.  $3,000.  Mn. 
G.  A.  Evans,  1222  N.W.  7th  Ave.,TBiami,  Fla! 

MAINE  ' 


MANOMET  BLUFFS 

FOR  5  FURNISHED  COTTAGES  )  FOR 
RENT  Ma  Hutorie  PlyMntk,  Msss.  UaLE 

4  cottages  overlooking  Cape  Cod  Bay.  Ideal 
location:  all  unproveiiieuts;  large  screened 
piazza8;sun  parlors  orFrench  gliissed-in  sleei)- 
ing  ix>rches,  screened.  Rentals  $500  to  $1,000 
season.  References.  Owner  Mra.  H.  F.  Robin- 
son,  Wabon,  Mass.   Tel.  Ctr.  Newton,  311-R. 


ELBERON  — in  the  Pines 

WILL   RENT   PART  OF  HOUSE 

3  bedrooms,  use  of  bathroom,  dining-room, 
kitclienand  livine-room.f  orthe  summer. 
Near  trolley  and  etation.  Applican  s  must 
be  refined  ProtesUnt  people.   6,383,  Outlook. 

AttrHctive  9-room  house.  Glen 
*T  «  *" *J «^«»  3 1)*^^,  sun  porch,  13  ini  'es  from 
N.  Y.  Oil  D.  L.  &  W.,  near  station,  to  rent  from 
March  15th  for  six  months.  6,255.  Outlook. 


Fnr  ^Ia  One  of  the  best  equipped  and  BoHi 
ror  jaie  attractive  fariM  inDnteSSr 
County.    High  elevation.    Level  fcUkga. 
290  acres.  Pure-bred  Holsteins.  8,358,  OuUooL 

Willsboro  Point,  LakeCbaonhk 

wide.  35  ft.  long ;  40  ft.  ell  of  bedmms^msi^  ^ 
room.     Ice  house,  combination   boat-hoiw 
and  garage,  2  boats.    Beautifulpinegrovel 
ft.  frontage    Price  $8,500.    6,>7C<^tkMk. 


Lake  George,  N.  Y. 

^    ^  FOR  SAI.E 

2  FnDy  Farnislied  Cottafes  JS^-JS 

"funing  water,filled  icehouse;  covered  dodKj 
J  nrst-claas  gasoline  motor  launchea,  15  and  B 
liorse-po wer  engines, and  2  rowboate.  r^— wi  m 
feet  wide  on  uSe  and  S50  feet  in  dmif^ite 
H.  Gleason,  25  North  Pearl  St.,  AlSnyl  ffj. 


rharming  home,  antique  furnishings,  8  rms., 
ybath;  tiee8:Iiathhig beach;  interesting  water 
views ;  rent $&V). Apt.  6  rms.  sameadvanti^es 
$300.   Bertha  B.  Davis,  Provincetown,  Mass. 


NEW    HAMPSHIRE 


LAKE  SUNAPEE,  N.  H. 

Charming   Summer  Homes  an<*    Cottages 

furnished,  for  rent  and  for  saie     Write  lor 

booklets.  Saeoknt  &  Co.,  N  ?m  I^ndon,  N.  H, 

UeadqxtarUrs  Lake  Sunaprf  Real  EsUite 


Ojktt%A^v%  Ma  S«tshore  and  moon- 
f  V^tPi  .  ®*  t»in»  combined.  Fully 
fumislied  high  class  summer  cottagres 
for  com  I II K  season,  itest  selections 
"**^'v.^'*"a  photos,  and  unusually  full  de- 
scription. Ren  tals  from  SfiOO  to  a3,000. 
S.  R  PRESOOTT.  Newtonville.l£aIr^ 


Peterborough,  New   Hampshire 

For  reniK  an  attractive,  weU  furnished, 
modernised  cottage  containing  large  living- 
room,  dining-room,  kitchen  laundry,  and 
servants'  dining  room,  good  pantry,  five  or 
six  master's  chambers,  two  maids'  rooms, 
and  three  baths.  Electric  lights,  aqueduct 
water,  furnace,  large  screened  piazsa  and 
three  firopla(.>es.  Garage.  Fine  situation  in 
beautiful  country.  Address  Chahues  F. 
BATCHBLDKg,7  Kirkhuid  St.  .Cambridge,  Mass. 


For  Sale  or  Rent.  8-r«K>m  cottasreat 
Spofford  Lake,  N.  U.  10  miles  from 
Keene,  N.  H.,  10  miles  from  Brattleboro,  Vt 


All  furnished.  Good  location,  BosAw,  garage. 


At  Montclair 

Comfortable,  well-located  resi- 
dence,  situated  convenient  to  the 
Lackawanna  Terminal,  schooLs, 
churches  and  clubs.     Nine  well- 

Croportioned  rooms  and  modern 
athroom.  Unusually  fine  plot 
of  land.  Ornamental  trees  and 
shrubbery.  Garden.  Garage  for 
two  cars.  Price  $18,500.  Posses- 
sion May  1st.  For  further  par- 
ticulars apply  to  my  brokers, 

F.  M.  CRAWLEY  &  BROS. 

Plaza  Building 
Montclair,    New  Jersey 


TO  RENT  i^a'i^^^il 

Far  Rookaway,  Lons  Island,  f  bS, 

rooms,  3  baths:  f nllyf urais£d:  for  mSiaaSi 
V*^*"  the  y«wur;  ui  perfect  condition.   Anily^ 
John  F.  Scott,  858  Fttth  Ave..  New  Yosk  <SKd 

Long  Island     m 

To  rent  for  season  ofl»2  or  longv  «| 

Attractive  12  Room  Hooi^ 

5  master  bedrooms,  3  servante*  bednwcna.  I 
batlis :  4  acres  of  land,  inclading  la«raa.  flow- 
er beds,  and  vegetable  gaiden :  gmraae^  «jU 
room  and  bath;  stable  and  ii£nr^id» 
hoiise,  etc.  Steam  heat  and  electric  lighta. 
All  on  high  bluff  overkwkine  Ixnu;  lalsBd 
Sound.  MVs,  CLEMENT  wTboo™/^ 
Sonthold.  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 


pawlhig,  Dutchess  Co.  Attractive  m 
■  Colonial  house.  All  improvements,  9  rooaaJ- 
cargHrage,chauffeur*s  quartersax  acr^Lnew 
city.  Rent  f  100  mo.8ale  »1&,000. 6.aitt,  Owtkiok^ 


Free  List  of  Houses  For  Sale  and  Rent 

80  minutes  from  downtovrn,  New  York  City. 
Writ»VAN  WINKLE  CO.,  Untherfoixi,  N.  3 


struction,  slate  roof,  spacious,  comfortable,all 
modem  improvements.  6  master's,  2  servants' 
bedrooms,  4  biths,  2  sleepme  porches.  Bilt 
lard  ropm,  laiindry,  mirage.  Walking  dUtance 
of  station.  Reasonable  terms.  6,333,  Outlook. 


FOR 


"^^  SALE,  a  nine-room  honse,  lot 

80x120,  good  repair,  all  improvements,  in  i-©- 


?iV^' -"ill™'  "n*%l"T'^5'"i.  "i!fVi:^*"«?*  I  Stricted and  refined comninnity.fl5,000,Veiin8 
Address  James  B.  BandolJ,  Bmttleborok  Tt   |  rto..x»able.  H.  CWait,  West  fiiclewooA.  N.J 


SHELTER  ISLAND,  N.  Y. 

(Where  heaHh  and  pleasoie  I* 


Furnished  Cottas^es  FOR    RKITt. 
Season  IS^jTBend  for  I     *  '  -        ' 


Ralph  G.  Duvall,  Shelter  Island  HeigfataJg.Y. 

THOUSAND   ISLANDS  1 

FOR  SALE -An  Kxoeilent    8i 
Hotel.  A  money  maker  with  60 yeara*  SI 
ful  reputation*.   Also  summer  nooMa.  labn 
and  poniU.  JOHN  CLEAR Y.  cSiytoa,  X  X. 


RHODE    JSLAN  D 


Tor  Rental  ?.  ^2.°*''*"^l»*»^  f  ai-m 

lui  nciudf  Cottages  (10  and  is  n 
South  Sliore,  R.  I.,  iieiar  Weekapeaie.  fi 


improvements,  firepkMses, rr      uai 

space.  Abundant  water  supiriy.  Surf  and 
bathing.  Ocean  view.  Photqinaha.    '"' 


Real  Estate 


VERMONT 


9lK  m  Hen — Hoase  of  1(1  rooms 


lind  two  IftTatories,  porches,  steam  hea^ 
rtiiB spring  water:  near  golf  links  and 
ie  kOwMT.    Finest  location  in  ralley  of 


nloasbeaaty.    Apply  to  owner, 

k  JOHN  SHERMAN,  Dorset,  Vermont. 


Near  Brattleboro 

aattful  Stone  Bungalow 

•■;  Stat*  road:  pine  grove;  5 open  fire- 
is;  hot  and  cokl  water  in  4  bedrooms ; 
.fnriMce,  laundry.  Bargain.  Paiticolars 
JiooBS,  480  Lexington  Ave.,  N.  Y.  City. 


H^'Applebovk"  Woodstock,  VL 

One  old  house,  refamislied,  refitted,  but 
mfbbn  retained.  Vireplaces,  brook,  sleep- 
■nt,  two  bathrooms,  garage ;  pictuAsque. 
looking  the  Ottaqaechee  River.  Apply  to 
.  C  BRAOEn.  166  Nralinr  Sl.  Bsstts.  lus. 


VIRGINIA 


1 8ale— Bine  Ridge  Camp.  Boys'  summer 
imp  In  Albemarle  Co.,  Va.  250  acres  good 
» BwimmiiK  pool  SOQxtO  ft.,  Urge  pavflion, 
•Dii^arooUraildings.  etc.  6,367,  Outlook. 


Tours  and  Travel 


urope  Beckons 

ritob  Isles,  Switxerland,  Passion  Play, 

Tyrol,  lUlian  Lakes,  France. 
E  BEST  MODERATE  PRICED  TOUKU 

Sf  SI  TOURS  '^'SSIil; 

1  Centre  St.,  Boston  30.  Mass. 


L/ROPEAN  TOURS 

ilsr  Bootes ;  Abundant  Sightseeing: 
i  Claas  Hotels :  Skilled  Interpretation  of 
RMBa  Art,  Huttory,  Literature,  Music; 
Kd  Bdioola  for  Intensive  Language  Study. 
INTERCOLLEGIATE  TOURS 
i  FraaidiB  St..  Boston,  Mass. 


3£  beaaty,  fascination,  and  mys- 
tery of  Uie  Orient  lures  yisitors 
n  all  over  the  world  to 

JAPAN 

ooaiuteat  and  most  interesting  of  all 
tiiet.  Come  while  the  old  age  customs 
■iL    Write,  mentioning   "Ontkiok"   to 

lAPAN    HOTEL  ASSOCIATION 

Care  Traffic  Dept. 

PESIAL  GOVERNMENT  RAILWAYS 

TOKYO 

for  full  information 

im  s  Mds  tmm  wUhssI  hsA  asd  «ilh  3  eetb. 

is  cites  «■<  pspshr  i cwrts.  $4-5  ■  Ac  csssiry 

;k  tou  pi-anning  a  Euro- 
pean TRIP?  Why  bother  over 
isoxne  details  ?  Engage  an  intelligent  wo- 
wbo  knows  the  ropes  and  was  in  Europe 
ar  serrice  14  months  to  feliere  you.  yet 
I  intnesting  companion.  6,379,  Outlook 

;  Calkge  Summer  School  of  Trave 


rope  and  the  Eastern  Mediterranean. 
19  to  Aug.  15.  Three  separate  tours, 
lent  itrogrammes,  with  leadership  and 
mnel  especially  attractive  to  those  who 


Maate  the  friendliness  of  culture. 

Box  5S.  Mills  College,  CaUforma. 


Annatd 

NORTH 

CAPE 

CRUISE 

Sailing  June  28, 

S.  S. "  Osterley." 

Rates  $675  and  up. 

'isiting  Iceland,  the  North 

:ape,  the  Norwegian  Fjords, 

weden,  Denmark,  Belgium, 

and  England. 

UROPE 

elii^btfal  Toars  throngh  the 
yrtyg"  and  Snramer,  including 
le  impressiye  "  Passion  Play.' 

Send  for  our  Bookleb 

lYHOND  t  WHITCOMB  CO. 

22    Beacon  St.,  Boston 


Tours  and  Travel 


Europe 
Oberammergau 

PARTIES  APRIL  to  JUNE 
Varioaa  PrieeB 

BEACON  TOURS 

Little  BUg.  Boston,  Mas*. 


FREE  TRIP  TO  EUROPE  "gUJ? 

an  organiser  of  a  small  party.  Established  1900. 
Babcock*s  Toubs,  13  llalsey  St.,  Brooklyn. 


Conducted  Tours  to 

ITALY,  GREECE 

•nd 

SPAIN 

Sailing  April  6,  12  tmd  29 
OUR         Scholarly  leaders 
TOURS      Interpretive  talks 
have         Leisurely  itineraries 
For  detaik  write 

BUREAU  OF  UNIVERSin  TRAVEL 

15   Boyd   Street,  Newton,  Mass. 


EGYPT  AND 
PALESTINE 

Sailing  March  8,  1922 

ALSO  EARLY  JUSE 

H.  W.  DUNNING 

Little  Bldg.  Boston,  Mass. 


Tours  and  Travel 


f--_^  o»7  S.  S.  Mauretknia.  First- 
JUIie  A  ff  class.  Personally  conducted 
party.  London  to  Naples.  $1,080.  Nhith  aea- 
toL  Mrs.  Nelson  Chester,  64  W.  92d  St.,  N.  T. 


SUMMER   TOUR 

to  the 

ORIENT 

Sailing  June  20  from  San  Francisco. 

69  days.    Price  $1,315. 

With  extension  to  China.    96  days.    $1,750. 

Write 

BUREAU   OF   UNIVERSITY  TRAVEL 

15  Boyd  Street,  Newton.  Mass. 


TWO    BOYS 

of  ages  15  to  17  may  secure  final  places  in 
Mirty  of  5  boys  who  will  Uke  bicycle  tour  m 
Bngutnd  and  France  this  summer,  returning 
in  time  for  school  in  September.  Leader  is 
tutor  of  experience  in  European  travel.  Ref- 
erences' exchanged.  For  deUils  address 
Dr.  TROWARD  H.  MARSHALL 
Thayer  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y.    


EUROPE 

AND 

©6e  PASSION  PLAY 

Parties  sailing  in  April,  May,  June  and  July. 

Comprehensive  itineraries,  moderate  prices. 

Send  for  Booklet  A-10. 

BENNETT'S  TRAVEL  BUREAU 
506  Fifth  Ave.  New  York  City 


•"^J*  European  Tour  ^jgf- 

Twelfth  Conducted 

MARY  E.  FITZGERALD, 
148  N.  Humphrey  Ave.,  Oak  Park,  111. 
Special  attention  to  ladies  alone.  Private, 
limited,  reasonable.  Side  tripe  to  Ireland, 
Scotland,  and  Spain.  Auto  tour  from  Grenoble 
toNiceO  days),Coniiche  drive  toMonte  Carlo, 
Amalfi  drive.  Passion  Play,  coaching  in  Swit^ 
serland.References:  members  of  former  tours. 


EGYPT.   PALESTINE— 

Sail  March  8 

Madeika,   Gibraltar,   Aloixrb,   Monaco, 
Naplsb,  Cairo,  Thb  Nils,  Jkbusalbm, 

CONSTANTINOPLB,   ATHBNS. 

EUROPE   1922 

Italy,   Switzerland,    France,    Bbloium, 

Holland,  England,  Thk  Passion  Play. 

Limited  patiies  enrolling  note. 

TEMPLE  TOURS  ''iilSSnS£-\ 


Miss  Klizabeth  Timlow  will  taice 
small  party  abroad  May  27.  Three 
montlis.  Riviera,  Italy,  Switzerland,  Passion 


Play,  Rhhie.  Pwis.  Two  vacancies.  Write  for 
detoUs.   War  Hospital,  South  Mountain,  Pa. 


Hotels  and  Resorts 


FLORIDA 


Sl  George's,  Satheriand  ""'iT"  Florida 

A  Southern  plantation,  with  all  modem  con- 
veniences ;  located  ui  a  piue-f  orest,  in  the  best 
part  of  y lorida^s  justly  famous  climate ;  re- 
ireshiug,  restful;  fine  Southern  table;  own 
dairy  and  garden ;  outdoor  life  and  recreation 
in  the  warm  sunshine :  an  ideal  place  to  spend 
the  winter,  especially  for  convalescents. 
Terma  very  reasonable.    Write  for  leaflet. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


THE  WELDON  HOTEL 

OR£]SNFIEI.D.  MASS. 
offers  special  winter  rates  for  rooms,  and  will 
serve  sl  a  moderate  price  a  Club  Breakfast, 
Special  Noonday  Luncheon,  and  Evenine 
Diuner.  A  series  of  weekly  musicales  and 
monthly  dances  given  for  the  pleasure  of  our 
guests.  For  f  urtherjparticulars  apply  to 
J.  TSELLER,  Manager. 


RockRidgeHall 

WELLESLET  HILLS,  MASS.  C^.) 

Fine  location.  Hot  and  coM  runplng  water  in 
nearly  all  bedrooms.  Private  baths.  Sun-room. 
Our  table  a  specialty.  Terms  moderate.  Tel. 


NEW   JERSEY 


The  SOUTHLAND  i^^l^^S^d  BEACH 

Atti 
sive 


Attractive  cottage,  excellent  meals,  in  exclur 
Atlantic  City  nome.  Near  Ambassador. 


NEW   YORK   CITY 


Hotel  Webster 

(Near  5tli  ATonao) 

40  West  45th  Street 
NEW  YORK 

Directly  in  tlie  fashionable  club  and  shop- 
ping section.  Within  five  minutes'  walk  to 
all  principal  theaters.  A  high-class  hotel 
patronised  by  those  desiring  the  best  accom- 
modations at  moderate  cost. 
Rates  and  map  gladly  sent  upon  request. 
JOHN  P.  TOLSON.  Prop. 


HOIEL  JUDSON  »lrs'5?Si?e'- 

adjoining  Judson  Memorial  Church.  Rooms 
wiUi  and  wiUiout  baUi.  Rates  $8.50  per  day, 
including  meals.  Special  rates  for  two  weeks 
or  more.  Location  very  central.  Convenient 
to  all  elevated  and  street  car  lines. 


Hotel  Hargrave 

West  7ad  St,,  throusrh 
to  71st  St.,  Now  York 
300  rooms,  each  with  bath.  Absolutely 
fireproof.  One  block  to  72d  St.  en- 
trance of  Central  Park.  Comfort  and 
refinement  combined  with  moderate 
ntes.    Send  for  illustrated  booklet  J. 


NORTH    CAROLINA 


manor 

^  aibcmarlc  iPark 

?  a»!)ftjillc,  N.  C. 

I  is  the  time  to  visit 

I  larming  English  Inn 

m  cne  glorious  ''Land  of 
the  Sky."  An  all  year 
resort  for  pleasure  and 
sport  exclusively. 

Psriect  Golf  in  a  Perfect  CBmste 

II  rite  for  Booklet"  O."  Afake  Reservations, 
ALBERT  H.  MALONE,  Manager 


Country  Board 


R^wL-akavA*  Aooommodations  for  few 
DerKSnireS  gue8ts-invalids,oonvales- 
cents— in  modem  farmhouse,  conveniently 
k>cated.   Box  m.  Great  Barruigton,  Mass. 


Health  Resorts 


The  Bethesda   wm^piai..., 

A  private  sanitartmn  for  invalids  and  aged 
who  need  care.  Ideal  surroundings.  Address 
for  terms  Alice  Gates  Bugbee,  M.l>.  Tel.  24L 


"TlieWluteBircfces"„?A??j:fN«.r. 

Miss  Cook's  Private  House  for  Pilvate  Pa- 
tients. Quiet;  healthful;  exclusive;  reason- 
able.  Address  L.  L.  Cook,  R.N.,  P.  O.  Box  26. 


-INTERPINES" 

Beautiful,  quiet,  restful  and  homelike.  Over 
26  years  of  successful  work.  Thorough,  re- 
liable, dependable  and  etiiical.  Bverr  com- 
fort and  convenienoe.  Aooommodations  of 
superior  quality.  Disorder  of  tlie  nervous  sys- 
tem aspwUlty.  Fred.  W.  Seward.  Sr..  M.D., 
Fred.  W.  Seward.  Jr.,  M.D..  Uoslieu.  N.  T. 


MARGO  TERRACE 


LINDEN  I T^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^ 

rVV;^*^;;  fsople  Ui  Get  WeU^ 
usfNiiewB,  rs.  i^n  mstitutiondevoted  to 
the  personal  study  and  specialised  trea^ 
ment  of  the  invalid.  Massage,  Electricity, 
Hydrotherapy.  Apply  fot  circular  to 
Robert  LvpiNoorr  Waltkr,  M.D. 
(late  of  The  Walter  Sanitarium' 


EKIPLOYMENT  AGENCIES 

WANTED— Competent  teachers  for  public 
and  private  schools.  Calls  coining  every  day. 
Send  for  circulars.  Albany  Teachers'  Agency, 
AHiauy,  N.  Y. 

DIETITLANS,  secretaries,  cafeteria  man- 
agers governesses,  matnms,  housekeepers, 
social  workers,  superintendents.  Miss 
Richards,  Pro vidence,  R.  I.  Box  5  East  Side. 
Boston,  Trinity  Court,  16  Jackson  Hall,  Fri- 
days 11  to  1.    Address  Providence. 

WANTSD-Teachers  all  subjects.  Good 
vacancies  in  schools  and  colleges.  Interna- 
tional Musical  and  Educational  Agency,  Car- 
negie Hall,  N.  r. 

PLACEMENT  BUREAU  for  employer  and 
employee;  housekeepers,  matrons,  dieti- 
tians, governesses,  attendants,  mother's  help- 
ers, secretaries.  51  Trowbridge  St.,  Cam- 
bridge, I' 


GREETING  CARPS 

lOo  folders,  fl.OOdosen.  Recompense,  There 
is  No  Death,  After  Death  in  Arabia,  Be  of 
Good  Courage,  God-Given  Friend.  Casterlbie, 
176  Woodlawn  Ave.,  Buffalo,  N.  T. 


STATIONERY 


UNUSUALLY  desirable  stationery  for  any 
type  of  correspondence.  2U0  sheets  high 
grade  note  paper  and  100  envelopes  prmtflNi 
with  your  name  and  addresspostpaid  fl.50. 
Samples  on  request.  Lewis,  284  Second  Ave., 
Troy,  N.  Y. 

NOTE  paper  and  envelopes.  Tour  name 
and  address  on  100  sheeU  good  quality  paper 
and  100  envelopes.  Blue  or  btock  ink.  Poet- 
paid  fl.  Huntington  Press,  21  Bath  St., 
Norwich,  Conn. 


HELP     WANTED 


Easiness  Situations 
WANTED -TWO  MEN  AND  TWO 
WOMEN  (PROTESTANTS)  capable  of  ad- 
dressing assemblies  for  congenial,  lucrative 
work.  Must  be  well  educated  and  able  to 
meet  people  of  the  better  class.  Outline  qual- 
ifications, specifying  bushiess  experience,  if 
any,  to  Room  710,  {32  Fifih  Ave.,  New  York. 

Companions  and  Domestic  Helpers 

HOUSEMOTHER  and  semi-governess  — 
Active,  cheerful,  educated  American  or  Eu- 
ropean of  competence  and  experience,  one 
speaking  German  and  (or)  French  preferred. 
One  chud  6  and  one  13,  others  M  college, 
mother  in  poor  healtli.  Two  servants,  auto. 
Widow  with  6  or  8  year  child  considered. 
Ability  to  drive  car  important.  Apply  by 
letter  only,  giving  complete  history  and  ref- 
erences. Address  S.  E.  Comer  Holliday  and 
Hillen,  BalUmore,  Md. 

WANTED— Nursery  governess  or  mother's 
helper,  Protestant,  educated,  underatonds 
children,  age  30-40  years,  for  two  children, 
kji  and  6X  years.  Situation  nermanent. 
Highest  references  essential.  Salary  $80. 
Summit.  N.J.  923,  Outlook. 

MAN  and  wife  to  act  as  superintendent  and 
matron,  children's  home  (90  children),  situ- 
ated IX  miles  from  Easton,  Pa.  For  particu- 
htfs  address  Mrs.  E.  W.  Evans,  65  N.  Third  St., 
Easton,  Pa. 

WANTED— Refined,  cultivated  person  be- 
tween 25  and  40  (Protestant)  as  nursery  gov- 
erness and  mother's  helper  for  two  little  girls 
three  and  a  half  and  six  and  a  half.  975, 
Outlook. 

Teachers  and  Governesses 
LADY  teacher  wanted,  refined,  cultured, 
to  teach  Englisli  conversation  to  Japanese 
gentleman,  evenings.  986,  Outlook. 

(^For  other  Want  Advertisements  tee 
vaoe  278) 
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Help 
^111 
Wife 


The  same  high  quality  3-in-One  Oil  tliat  men  have  been 
using  for  25  years  to  labricate  all  kinds  of  light  mechan- 
isms— ^tools,  guns,  fishing  tackle,  bicycles,  typewriters — 
is  Uie  <<  just  right"  oil  for  all  modem  household  machinery. 

Help  your  wife  .and  lengthen  the  life  of  her  mechanical 
assistants  by  regular  applications  of  3-in-One. 

After  yon  have  properly  oiled  the  big  things — vacuum 
cleaner,  sewing  macliine,  washing  machine,  start  in  on  the 
little  ones — those  locks,  bolts,  and  hinges  tliat  stick,  the 
old  clocks  that  persistently  lose  time  or  run  only  when 
lying  down. 

3-in-One  penetrates  to  the  innermost  friction  points  and 
works  out  all  caked  grease  and  dirt.  The  great  viscosity 
of  3-in-One  holds  it  in  the  bearings,  where  it  reduces 
friction  almost  to  the  vanishing  point. 

There  are  many  other  valuable  home  and  office  uses  for 
3-in-One.  These  are  all  explained  in  a  Dictionary  which 
is  packed  with  every  bottle  and  sent  witli  every  sample. 

FREE  —  Generous  sample  and  Dictionary  of  Uses. 
Request  them  on  a  post  canl. 

Sold  at  all  eood  stores  in  1-oz.,  3-oz.  and  8-oz.  bottles 
and  3-oz.  Handy  Oil  Cans. 

^      THREE-m-ONE  OIL  COMPANT,  1650.  BrMdway,  Ntw  Tofi 


Rosedale  Nurseries 

One  of  the  most  complete  in  the  £mpire 

State.  Both  fmit  and  ornamentals  at  prices 

as  low  as  consistent  with  highest  quality. 

Catalogue  on  request. 

S-CHairis    BozO    Tarrytowii,  N.  T. 


'PlaBtsTlutKeep  VtHV-ForRealSucceaa 


A  dependable  stock  of  aaperior  small  frnits — SUPREMELT 
TASTEFUL  STRAWBERRIES;  URGE,  LUSCIOUS  RASP- 
BERRrES;  GIANT.  MEATY  BUCKBERRIES;  SPLENDID. 
HEaVILT  ROOTED  GRAPES;  GOOSEBERRIES  sad  CUR- 
RANTS  of  rare  flavor.  Listed  and  illustxated  in  free  cata- 
No.  104  sent  on  request  showing  a  complete  assortment  of 
berries,garden  roots.f  ruit  trees,ruse8,hardy  peramials,etc. 
J.  T.  LOVETT,  BOX  289,  UTTLE  SILVER.  N.  J. 
For  44  Years  a  Specialist  ia  Berry  Coltnre 

What  15c  Will  Bring  You 


Only  15  eentstlvesTWithe  Pathfinder  IS  PMam  Ml  A 
.tlMPathfliiderisaclw«r-  rrOlll  UlO 


All  llluatrated  weekly.  pubUahed  at  the  Na-  M^M^aaa'A 
tier '8  center  fcr  people  everywhere;  an  lode-  IHaUOil  9 


>  paper  that  tells  the  story  of  the  ^  A  H«2Aa| 
world  8  news  In  an  Intereetlm.  understandable  %ralf  fCal 
way.  Ti'8  splendid  National  weekly  oosts  but  flsyesr.  TheFadH 
"   ■     ' ' iworid.  Splendldserlaland short 


r  questions  and 


finder  H  the  ^brtf  of  the  v 

stories  vtd  miaeellany.    Question  Box  answers  yourq 

is  a  mine  of  intematkm.    Send  IS  cants  and  we  will  send  the 

Pathflnder  «  Pwbatlon  IS  weeks.    The  IS  cents,  does  not  repay 


*'*'  *>"*  T*  y>  <***  tP  Invest  in  new  friends.  Address : 
inn  rnCnflMWf]|   TVt  ^' 


5lli8'1!al!lS?15!5!!!f»1.50 

Not  the  stole,  tasteless  steeet  oonier 
kind,  batplump,  sweet,  tender  nutmeats, 
fuU  of  flavory  goodness.  Freeh,  crisp, 
cruDohy.  Send  down  to  the  plantation 
for  a  sack  of  tbeee  supremely  good  nuts. 
Roast  them  hot  and  crisp,  make  delicloos 
candy  mad  salted  peauutofrom  our  recipe 
enoloaed  with  every  order.  You  can't 
buy  better  peanuto  at  any  price.  We 
(guarantee  prompt  shipment  and  abso- 
Jlute  satisfaction.  W.  ifMiu.  6c.  lb  extra. 

^Ocrtttity  PbHitMi  A,  Hwitfk,  fmiM 

VniTD  W  A  NTQ  ^  «^«nr  line  of  household,  educational. 
I  UUli  ff  AH  1  Obusinees,  or  personal  service-domestic 
workers,  teachers,  nursee,  businees  or  professional  assistonts, 
etc.,  etc.— whether  you  require  help  or  are  seeking  a  situ- 
ation, may  be  filled  through  a  little  announcement  iu  Uie 


PEANUTS 

$1.50 
POSTPAID 

SAST  OP  MISS. 

10  lbs  S^.Tff 


f    ^ 

vl2 


classifled  columns  of  The  Outlook.  If  you  have  some  article 
to  sell  or  exchangCL  theee  columns  may  prove  of  real  value 
to  you  as  Uiey  have  to  many  others.  Send  for  deecripti ve  cir- 
cular and  order  blank  AND  FILL  YOUR  WANTS.  Addrees 

Department  of  Qatsifietl  AdoertUing 

The  Outlook  Company,  381  F«iirtk  kit.,  N.  Y. 

Cartor-Tliorbani    Introductions 

NEW    HYBRID    E8CH8CH0LTZIA 

—Contains    many    new    shades    of 
color  not  previously  seen  In  Poppies; 
flesh-coktred.    pale    rose,    brilliant 
scarlet,  slate  and  smoke  colors. 
EVERBLOOMINa    HOLLYHOCK— 
Blooms  from  seed  first  year*  July 
till  late  autumn.    Profusely  brandl- 
ing, filled  with  large  doable,  flowers; 
great  variety  of  ookirs. 
DOUBLE       GOOETIA.       DOUBLE 
PINK<-yeiy  handsome. 
t3end  lOo  and  ask  for  Novelty  CoHeetlM  Ne.220  and 

IDustrated  catalog    of  flowers  snd  wgetable   seeds,  or 

send  for  the  csulofr  alone.    MaOed  fTee. 

CARTERS  TESTED  SEEDS.iM..  53  Barelay  St.N.YXHy 

(CaasalMated  wttb  J.  M.  Tberbani  A  Ce.) 

Canadlsn  Branch.  188  King  St.  &•  Toronto.  OnL 


Digitiz 


15  Februtrr 
SITUATIONS    WANTED 


PRIVATE  secretary— Xxparieoee:  -^-^ 
man,  rector,  literary,  ooounerctaa.  Novsiat- 
able.  9M.  Outkwk. 

KXPRRIBNGBD  woman,  Asserkan.  n^ 
utive  ability,  deeirea  poaRkm  nmpmmSmt, 
Secretarial  and  editorlaltrBiBiiwTteaS 


pher.Mias  Scfaanse416  East  ttd  St.,  NewTSk 

EXPERIENCED  woman  of  iviliiemM^ 
ability,  pleasant  personality,  thorawlily  c» 
versant  general  office  roatine,  ilsdiiis  nt^ 
tinn  in  nmsll  hntnl.  Inn,  rlubiii  limdmim  njln. 
Excellent  references.    W8,  Outlook. 

Companloiis  and  DamtwHg    Bc^cti 

WANTED,  by  an  exparieDced  wosua  tf 
ability  and  pleasant  personaUty,  a  positioaH 
housemother,  housekeeper,  or  other  exm- 
tive  position  in  summer  camp  tor  girba' 
boys  for  season  of  1923.  Satistectory  rtia. 
enoee  upon  reqneat.    Address  8ZL,  Outlook. 

MANAOINO  oompankm  or  oeerscsrv  to 
eMerly  couple  or  kidy  Hvinc  aloiie  «1m» 
refinement,  edocatloo,  responsibiUty,  um. 
ciated.  Mitdiell.  118 MontaKoeSt., JbMk^ 
N.  Y.    

WANTED,  by  capable,  cuttored  woim. 
poaition;  secretary,  companion,  or  mssm 
ing  housekeeper.  Szoellent  reCarences.  H^ 
Outlook. 

HOUSEKEEPER  or  conn 
capable  Southern  woman. 
OutkMk. 

MANAOINO  housekMnsr 

Home,  school,  or  dub.  SnTOatlook.' 

POSITION  wanted.  Expariesicad 
helper,  kindencarten  and  primary 


Bxoeptioual  subosss  with 
972,  OntkMk. 

YOUNG  Englishwoman,  highly  adaoM, 
socially  trained,  and  widely  trmToML  dsMn 
position  as  secretary  or  compaaiOB.  b 
steiiographer,  excellent  snamsfrwai,  issda; 
naoker,  with  amiable,  adaptable  dapoiiciaa 
Congenial  surroundii^n  moreiasportuittkm 
saUry.   »74.  OutteokT 

WANTED,  by  refined,  edooated  ProtsslBi 
woman,  position  as  mother^s  hirtper,  mnsoir 
governess,  or  managing  houaekeepei.    Rfll» 


.      managing  h ^__     

enoea  essential.    Itarito  Y.  Sicklea,  USoaft 
Lake  Ave..  Albany.  N.  Y.     ""'^^ 

PROFESSOR'S  vrife, 
BngkuidfaiJr 
nity  to  act 


K>R*S  vrife,  vriahiniCtogohoMti 
luncL  would  be  glad  of  epMta 
as  child's  nurse  or  rifwiuMwti 
Isdy  or  diildren  during  voyage  in  excfesng» 
for  passage.  Accustomed  to  traTel,  aai  hM 
hadr  experience  with  children  and  iavaiik 
Best  references  given  and  erpected.  Hk 
Outlook. 


YOUNOkMly  deeirea  poaitloii.  KnowMm 
iraing  and  mental  oases.  TUgtiesI  m- 
es.  fkOuWook. 


of  nu] 


WANTED-PosMon 

mothers  helper  hj  refined  yonnc  t 
good  edncrtion.  M9,  Ontkxik. 

WANTED— Position  as  coa 
niurse  to  elderly  invalid  lady, 
travel.  96S.  Outlook. 

WANTED,  by  cultured  1 . 

housekeeper  or  companion.  Uaajcobd  hoaMk 
is effldeni.  energetic  aenaible.  neflnsAeail 
ronment and allexpenses only  ransimentiai 
for  first  month.  96M)ntk>ok. 

mUPERI  ENC  ED  histitationni  hrnMuksmi 
seeks  position.  Referenoaa.  Ml,  Outlook. 

TWO  Undergarten  teac 

ment  together  this  ^no 

Aiucthiiig  considered.   ilH.  Outlook.  ^ 

POaiTiON  wanted  aa  aaperintandaatlif 
private  estate;  experienced  in  handllHfMa 
understands  roads  and  Innrlirajiiinriiilwaiui 
American,  middle-aged,  maniedCfltMMM- 

Teachen  and  OoiwuMnm 
,  SEVERAL  women,  1822  gndnaftea  of  Ca 
lumbia  Univeraity,  desire  poaitiosM  aa  tSMk^ 
era  or  companions,  Atlantic  or  Pacific  isbaji 
Room  n4.3rooka  Hall.  6«7  W.  118th  8t^  Bsv 
York  City. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

MISS  Outhmaa,  New  Toik 
sh<H>  for  you.  services  free. 
References.  808  West  88tii  St. 

BOTS  wanted.  800  boya  wanted  to  asBlhi 
Outlook  each  week.  No  mveatosesit  neeeswy. 
Write  for  selling  plan.  Carrier  Depamoert, 
The  Outlook  Company,  881  Fourth  Ata^. 
New  York  City. 

DEFECTIVE  CHILD-Two 
successful  motherly  women  will  give  nen 
care  and  helpful  training  to  detective  c 
in  private  country  home,  one   honr^  i 
from  New  York  City:  referencea  and  datal 
upon  reeponse.  HELEN  C.  BRABUEY.  W«- 
Passaic  Ave.,  near  Day  St.,  BkMMnlield.  X.X  < 

YELLOWSTONE  Park-Wni  on 
oMiduct  any  kind  private  trip. 
qualifications.  982,  Outlook. 
_  AMBITIOUS  WRITERS  aend  t«Mhiy  Iw 
Free  copy  America's  loadlnii:  — »<ng-r-r  hr 
writers  of  photoplaya,  stories,  poena,  aosgk 
Instructive,  helpful.  Writer*aDigesr«: 
Butler  Building,  Cincinnati.  * 


BOOKKEEPINO  to  a  . 
Street  Station,  New  York. 

YOUNG  man,  college  atodent, 

pprtunity  of  any  sort  to " 

Bcun^.   979,Ontk>ok. 

M.  W.  Wightman  A  Co. ^_ 

eetablished  1895.  No  charge ;  praosi 
25  West  a4th  St.,  New  York. 

WANTED  — Young  women  to 


months*  course  in  trainfaw  for 
chronic  and  convalescent  mvalk 
Sui^  F.  S.  Parker  Hone,  New 

THE  advertiser  will  boy  atrfetlT  hi^  dM 
fancy  work,  hand  made,  or  aell  OBI  oousndaiUi 
References.  Mrs.  R.  W.  Wright,  »M  FWrriM 
Ave..  Baltimore,  Md. 
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BY  THE  WAY 

J"  ERE  is  a  questionnaire  as  to  the  au- 
JL  thors  of  certain  well-known  quota- 
ons,  poetical  and  otherwise.  The 
ithors  are  all  New  Yorkers  by  birth 

adoption.  The  list,  part  of  which 
ipears  in  a  New  York  daily  paper,  is  as 
lUows.  Almost  everybody  can  name 
me  of  the  originators  of  the  quota- 
[ons,  but  who  can  name  them  all? 

If  any  man  attempts  to  haul  down 
the  fla^.  shoot  him  on  the  spot. 

What  are  you  going  to  do  about  It? 

Touchin*  on  an'  appertainin*  to. 

Gone  where  the  woodbine  twlneth. 
.  A  good  enough  Morgan  till  after 
election. 

Old  ocean's  gray  and  melancholy 
\vaste. 

Woodman,  spare  that  tree. 

True  inwardness. 

Really  and  truly,  I've  nothing  to 
wear. 

All  quiet  along  the  Potomac  to- 
night. 

It  ia  a  condition  which  confronts  us 
— ^not  a  theory. 

Bowed  by  the  weight  of  centuries, 
he  leans  upon  his  hoe. 

Laugh  and  the  world  laughs  with 
you.     '* 

I  wish  to  preach  not  the  doctrine  of 
ignoble  ease,  but  the  doctrine  of  the 
strenuous  life. 

The  gods  are  growing  old. 

An  irrepressible  conflict  between 
opposing  and  enduring  forces. 


**!  must  rescue  my  old  favorite, 
Charles  Dickens,"  a  devotee  of  the  fa- 
mous novelist  writes,  "from  the  list  you 
give  in  your  issue  of  the  4th  inst.,  in 
By  the  Way,  of  authors  guilty  of  as- 
tronomical bulls.  It  is  true  that  Dickens 
made  a  star  stand  still  for  seven  days  in 
order  that  it  might  comfort  the  poor 
fellow  who  had  f&llen  into  a  disused 
shaft.  But  you  see  it  was  the  North 
star,  and  the  shaft  was  an  inclined 
shaft,  at  just  the  right  inclination  to  the 
south  to  enable  the  rays  from  the  star 
to  reach  the  bottom.  Lovers  of  Dickens 
af  a  past  generation  cannot  stand  for 
any  abuse  of  their  old  favorite.-' 

The  Pullman  conductor,  on  being 
ftsked  about  the  difference  of  flfty  cents 
In  price  between  the  upper  and  the 
lower  berth,  explained,  according  to  a 
newspaper  clipping:  "The  lower  is 
Ugher  than  the  upper.  The  higher 
^rice  is  for  the  lower.  If  you  want  it 
lower,  you'll  have  to  go  higher.  We  sell 
iie  upper  lower  than  the  lower.  Most 
people  don't  like  the  upper,  although  it 
8  lower,  on  account  of  its  being  higher. 
^Then  you  occupy  an  upper  you  have 
o  get  up  to  go  to  bed  and  get  down  to 
!»t  up." 


The  effect  of  "getting  used  to  it"  as  a 
actor  in  our  ideas  of  comfort  is  aptly 
llustrated  by  the  story  of  "Jim  Fiji"  as 
old  by  Vilhjalmur  Stefansson  in  "The 
i^iendly  Arctic"  Jim  grew  to  maturity 
D  the  warm  climate  of  the  Samoan 
■lands.  He  drifted  to  Chicago  during 
be  World's  Fair  of  1893  and  tried  to 
hip  home  from  San  Francisco.  Instead, 
e  found  himself- on  a  whaler  taking  a 
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GET  OUT  OF  THE  RUT: 

become  a  oertiiled  Public  or  Coet  Aoooontant:  go  into 
buaineas  for  younelf ;  dflnuuid  for  expert  aooom^tants  ex- 
oeede  the  npoly;  our  gradnatee  earn  over  95,000  yearly; 
have  more  boameai  than  they  can  handle;  learn  at  hom« 
iu  tpare  time  by  our  new  system.    Write  for  booklet  and 

special  offer.    No  solicitors  will  oalL 
Umrenal  Bmiaees  lastltate.  SO  PdhM  Bhfc..  New  Terk 


St.  John^s  RiTersiiie  Hospital  TraiDiag 
School  (or  Norses 

YOMKER8.    NEW  YORK 

Begiatored  in  Mew  Toric  State,  offers  a  2X  yean'  course— 
M  general  training  to  reflned,  ednoated  women.  Reqnire- 
weats  one  year  high  sehool  or  its  e«raiTalent.  Apply  to  the 
Directress  of  Norses,  Tonkers,  New  Tork. 
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Fifth  Avenue  and 

Thirty-First  Street 

New  York 

Centrally  Located 

Luxurious  Appointments 

Delicious  Food 
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EUROPE 

\X7HETHER  you  are  traveling 
^^  independently — in  a  family 
party — or  with  a  larger  group,  our  cur- 
rent itineraries  for  travel  in  all  parts 
of  Europe  will  enable  you  to  make 
the  most  of  your  opportunity  and  see 
in  comfort  all  that  is  worth  while. 

"We  are  Official  Foreign  Agents 
for  the  Paaeion  Play.  Information 
may  be  obtained  and  reaerva- 
tiona  made  at  any  of  our  ofBcea. 

Thos.  Cook  &  Son 

248  BROADWAY       561  nPTH  AVE. 
New  York 
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ENO  L I B  U 
CASEMENTS 
and  windows /or 
banks,  offices, 
aohools.hospiUls 


Court  View  of  noted  Montecito,  Calif.  Residence 
Francis  T.  Underbill,  BanU  Barbara,  CalU.,  Architect 


CRITTALL 

Steel  Casements 


Made  in  varied  designs  for  artistic  resi- 
dences  and   other  substantial  buildings 


Crittall  Casement  Window  Co.,  Mamifachirers,  Detroit 


BY  THE  WAT 
{Continued) 
three  years'  voyage  to  the  Aitt 
gions.  He  was  miserably  cold  fg 
first  year.  But  later  he  learned  i 
joy  the  North  and  stayed  thefl 
twenty-five  years.  Then,  with  m 
ings,  he  concluded  to  go  home  to  8i 
But  on  his  arrival  in  San  Francis 
found  the  climate  there  too  hot  for 
fort,  and,  knowing  it  would  be 
worse  in  Samoa,  he  concluded  1 
back  to  the  Arctic.  "Jim  was  li 
on  Cape  Bathurst,  the  second 
northerly  point  on  the  Canadian] 
land,"  says  Stefansson,  "and  expei 
live  there  the  rest  of  his  life." 


A  young  man  of  the  mountain  di 
of  North  Carolina,  a  Southern  i 
says,  inherited  a  farm  from  his  fi 
There  were  many  difficulties  aboa 
title,  so  many  as  to  dishearten  the 
"I  am  having  so  much  trouble,"  I 
plained,  "that  I  almost  wish  fathe 
not  died." 

The  use  of  red  for  tail  lights  on 
mobiles  is  deprecated  in  an  artic 
the  "Railway  Age."  This  color, 
argued,  should  be  restricted  for  n 
extra-dangerous  locations,  such  as 
way  crossings,  boulevard  crossingi 
at  places  where  material  is  piled  1 
streets.  When  an  automobile  i 
follows  red  lights  for  mi\e  after 
it  is  said,  the  monotony  nullifies 
effect  as  a  danger  signal.  An  ace 
occurred  in  which  the  chauffeur  n 
had  been  following  the  red  lights  d 
ahead,  and  when  he  approached  a 
way  crossing  he  took  it  for  granted 
the  lights  on  the  gates  were  those  • 
automobile.  He  turned  out  to  ini 
supposed  car,  ran  through  the  gatei 
was  struck  by  a  train.  The  use  d 
low  tail  lights  for  automobiles  i 
remedy  suggested  by  the  "Railway . 

Rocky  Mountain  National  Pai^ 
Colorado,  so  a  leafiet  devoted  to  1 
ing"  Colorado  states,  had  273.737  \\i 
representing  every  State  in  the  B 
last  year — "which  was  more  thai 
combined  attendance  of  YelloU 
Yosemite.  Glacier.  Grand  Canyon, 
Lassen  National  Parks."  Colorado 
come  from  tourists  during  the 
period  amounted  to  $35,000,000—1 
four  times  as  much  as  the  State*! 
mines  produced. 


Children's  minds  harbor  curiousj 
and   often   grown   people    are  m)^ 
about  them.    A  somewhat  amusing 
tration  of  the  fact  is  found  in  a] 
entitled   "Psychoanalysis    in  the 
room:"    To  a  small  girl  an  orphi 
pointed  out,  with  the  remark,  '*! 
tie  girl   hasn't  any  father   or  n 
"Hasn't   she?"  the  child    asked, 
can  she  do  Just  as  she    likesT* 
comment    follows:     "Perhaps   iw 
find  here  the  reason  for  at  least 
of  the  great   interest  that   more: 
nate    children    show    in    orphai 
stories  about  orphans,  which  oU 
pie  often  ingenuously  fancy  aris 
moral   and   philanthropic    motin 
are  quite  unknown  to  the  child.'" 
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Disarmament 

What? 

WILL  the  jnreat  achievements  of  the  Wash- 
ington Conference  be  followed  by  their 
mtural  and  necessary  sequence,  our  entry  into 
attUe  continuing  society  of  nations  (either  Llea^ue 
C^new  association)  to  lorbid  and  provide  against 
ttother  conflagration  which  would  leave  the 
#Dlki  in  ashes  r  That  depends  absolutely  upon 
«iiat  the  people  and  this  Administration  oelieve 
Itoi.have  been  the  mandate  of  the  1920  national 
Section,  for  in  America  the  people  rule.  Thus  a 
4ljkt  understanding  of  the  meaning  of  that  vote 
Ihs  become  the  pre-eminently  vital  question  of 
t|e  hour.  Follow  these  weekly  Educational  Ad- 
mtbements  in  the  study  of  that  question.  Look 
mm  week  for  "  Seven  Great  Facts,"  and  read 

1  GREAT  DECEPTION 

By  SAMUEL  COLCORD 

$liO  at  Bookstores  or  Postpaid 


7[|  30N1 


Fancy  Shelled  Peanuts  $1  Rfl 

Direct  from  Plantation       ■■W 

Not^tlie  stole,  tasteleaa  street  comer 
kind,  butplnmp,  sweet,  tender  uutmei^ 
full  of  flavory  eoodnees.  Fresh,  crisis 
cninchy.  Send  down  to  the  ptsntotion 
for  a  aack  of  these  8ui>reiiiel7  good  nutsi 
Roast  them  hot  and  crisp,  make  delicious 
candy  and  salted  peanuts  from  our  recipe 
enclosed  with  every  order.  Ton  can*t 
buy  better  peanuts  at  any  price.  We 
ffusrantee  prompt  sliipmoit  and  abso- 
[hite  satisfaction.  W.ofMiu.dc^exim. 

Ocsteriey  PhUitiM  A,  Ntrfolk,  firsin 

OYS  and  GIRLS  aU  over 
the  country  are  delivering 
The  Outlook  each  week  in 
thdr  neighborhoods  and  earn- 
ing  cash  profits.  If  there  are 
ambitious  boys  or  girls  in  your 
faunily,  why  not  have  them  write 
us  at  once  for  full  particulars  ? 

CARRIER    DEPARTMENT 
THE  OUTLOOK  COMPANY 

381  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 


TEACHERS'    AQENCIES 

The  Pratt  Teachers  Agency 

70  Fifth  Avenue,  New  Tork 


y^^ ■  taacliers  to  collegttkpublic  and  private  schools 

AW—  paggnto  about  schools.  Win.  O.  Pratt,  Mrr. 

HHIWINQ    SCHOOLS    FOR     NURSES 

It  JoWs  Riverside  Hospital  Training 
School  for  Norses 

YONKER8.    NEW  YORK 


Utirtunil  la  Now  Tork  8Ut«.  offsrs  a2X  T 
KSMtral  trainiBC  to  reflMd,  sdiicaMd  i 
^^^"^      I  ysai  hlffh  sdiool  or  its  equitalfl 
I  of  Harass,  Tonksrs,  Nsir  Tork. 


•n.  Reqnirs* 
Apply  to  the 


QjE  EMPIRE  OF  THE  SOUL 

Bj  ARTHUR  EDWARD  STIL.W£LI< 

Author  of  MVE  AHD  GROW  TOUNG 
Ihls  Bttle  booklet  contains  flTe  mesBages  from  the  Bound- 
lisllBptn  c£  the  SooL 
liAi  Tlie  Kmplre  of  the  Soal 

So.    Prolonired  Life  and  Immortality 

3d.    Exaggeration  and  Minimization 
4tli.    Inftplration 

5th.   The  Weaver's  Choice 
!Bw  Smpire  of  the  Sool  can  be  reached  darine  sleep,  for 
0M  is  day  time  for  the  soul.    This  little  booklet  will  help 
Mmderstand  the  power  tliat  comes  to  you  from  dreams 
It  win  help  you  live  and  grow  young. 

YOUTH  PVBI^ISHING  CO. 
ttCEtt  cents  by  Mail.  3t5  WsH  Ead  Ats..  NEW  TORK  | 


Now  as  Never  Before 

■T  All    ^lAAcl    il^A 

ENCYCLOPAEDIA  BRITANNICA 

TT  Tlfi4r  has  bsmn  the  ItuHng  heritage  of  the  war?  In  brief ,  a 
Iflf  nation  of  keener  thinking,  knowledge'demanding  peopie. 
^  ^  The  war  had  a  profound  affect  on  the  100,000,000  inhabit- 
ants of  this  country  and  created  in  the  people  a  thirst  for  knowledge, 
world  wide  in  compass.  The  war  instilled  in  the  people  the  habit  of 
thinking  in  world  wide  terms,  of  wattting  information  on  subjects 
they  never  drmammd  of  before,  of  thinking  more  deeply  on  the 
problems  of  the  day.  Since  the  war,  during  the  political,  social, 
econondc  adjushnent,  this  habit  has  grown  stronger  until  today 
there  has  nevar  boon  manifest  such  eagerness  among  the  people  for 
knowledge — knowledgo  on  every  conceivable  subject  under  the  sun. 


Goes  Hand  in  Hand  With 
the  Awakened  World 

Where  can  people  find  the  means  to  satisfy  this 
demand  for  knowledge?  The  greatest  reservoir  of 
knowledge  in  existence— authoritative  and  comprehen- 
sive—is  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  the  most  widely 
knonn.  the  most  reverenced— the  resource  of  thousands 
of  men  and 'women  seekers  of  knowledge  in  every 
generation  for  a  century  and  a  half.  It  is  the  book 
of  the  hour  to  satisfy  the  increased  demand  for 
knowledge  by  the  awakened  people  of  today. 

Today  the  man  and  woman  needs  every  ounce, of 
knowledge  he  or  she  can  obtain  in  order  to  cope  with 
the  present  business*  political,  social  and  economic 
readjustment.  The  man  who  holds  his  job  today  during 
this  readjustment  period  is  he  who  is  particularly  fitted 
for  his  work,  the  man  who  knows  more  than  his 
fellows.  Knowledge  is  always  above  par  in  the  market 
and  the  easiest  commodity  m  the  world  to  sell,  as  an 
employer  will  gladly  pay  your  price  if  you  have  the 
knowledge  to  deliver. 

Guide  to  Sound  Learning 

The  Britannica  has  had  a  long  and  enviable  career, 
and  has  grown  in  authority  and  esteem  from  genera- 
tion to  generation  until  it  occupies  the  position  today 
as  the  great  reference  book,  ahead  of  any  other  m 
any  country  or  any  languap:e.  . ,.      .. 

In  placing  the  latest  edition  before  the  public,  the 
Press  of  the  University  of  Cambridge  announced: 
"The  Eleventh  Edition  of  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica 
is  now  oflFered  to  the  public  by  the  Uniy^ity  of 
Cambridge  in  the  hope  and  belief  that  it  will  be  found 
to  be  a  tmstworthy  guide  to  sound  learning.^  and  an 
instrument  of  culture  and  world  wide  miluence. 
Seldom  has  a  hope  been  so  completely  realized. 


What  Is  to  Come? 

How  shail  Anfriea  rmadjust  hmr  indastHal 
conditions?  What  will  be  the  eoentuai  results 
front  the  Disarntantent  Conference?  ffow  wiU 
Europe  stabilize  herself?  Will  the  hew  nations 
created  by  the  star  last?  Is  the  fall  of  the  Bol' 
shevist  regime  in  Russia  imminent?  WiU  Cer» 
many  fuWU  its  treaty  obligations? 

By  means  of  the  extraordinary  articles  hi  the  En- 
cydopaedia  Britannica  on  economics,  industries,  poli- 
tics, government,  labor  and  capital  you  will  be  able 
to  obtain  a  dear*  insight  into  the  problems  of  today. 

Low  Prices  and  Easy  Terms 

At  the  prices  we  are  selling  these  sets  you  are  get- 
ting an  enormous  book  value.  This  is  the  complete 
latest  edition  of  this  famous  Encyclopaedia,  of  which 
there  have  been  sold  more  than  200.000  sets.  The  sets 
are  bound  in  a  special  high  quality  of  cloth,  buckram, 
and  in  the  finest  leathers  obtainable..  The  workman- 
ship is  the  best.  Other  materials  used  are  the  hishest 
grade.  These  sets  are  printed  on  the  genuine  India 
paper— the  beautiful,  light,  strong,  thin  but  opaque 
sheet  which  makes  this  great  work  much  more  con- 
venient to  handle  and  more  inviting  to  read. 

Stop  and  consider  this  wonderful  bargain— this  fa- 
mous Britannica.  in  the  tremendously  popular  Handy 
Volume  issue,  sold  for  a  small  payment  with  order 
and  moderate  mcmthly  amounts  for  a  limited  period. 


What  It  Will  Do  for  You      Send  for  Our  Big  Booklet 


The  Britannica  will  stimulate  you  to  improve  your 
education.  It  will  furnish  you  with  a  teacher  of  any 
subject  you  wish  to  study— a  teacher  who  is  master  of 
his  subject  and  tells  what  he  knows  in  clear,  simple 
language— a  teacher  who  is  always  at  your  command. 

It  will  give  you  the  answers  to  the  thousand  and 
one  questions  that  the  momini^  paper,   sermons  and 


books  prompt  in  every  active  mind. 

It  will  enable  you  to  lay  out  a  plan  of  edocatioo 
your  children  and  keep  abreast  with  their  studies. 


It  will  give  you  the  historj  of  every  country,  every 
race,  every  dty  and  the  lives  of  au  the  men  and 
women  who  have  left  their  mark  upon  the  world. 


We  have  prnwred  a  book  with  humlreds  of  half- 
tones, beautifully  printed  and  larger  thah  the  ordinary 
magazine,  describing  this  great  Encyclopaedia.  This 
book  cost  us.  to  prepare  and  print,  thousands  of 
dollars.  It  is  sent  to  you,  without  charge  and  post- 
paid, for  the  asking.  Please  fill  out  carefully  the 
coupon,  with  your  name  and  address,  and  mail  it  to  us 
at  once. 

//  you  are  ready  to  subscribe  now,  write  an 
order  on  a  piece  of  paper  and  mail  with  a  dollar 
bill,  and  woe  will  give  your  order  prompt  atten- 
tion. 


Name 


29  Volumes 

30,000  Pages 

44.000,000  Words 

500,000  References 

Complete  Latest  Edition. 

You  Pay  in  Monthly  Parts. 

SEARS.  ROEBUCK  AND  CO. 

:tla  OUTUWK,  Febniuy  22, 1922.    Volume  130,  Number  8.    Published  weeklv  by  the  Outlook  Company  at  381  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
!  Sotered  as  second-class  matter,  July  21,  1883,  at  the  Post  Office  at  New  York,  under  the  Act  of  March  3, 1879. 


Sears.  Roebuck  and  Co..  Chicago^  IlL 

Gentlemen:  Please  send  me.  postpaid,  your  illustrated 
book  No.  23V.  giving  full  information  about  the  new  En- 
cyclopaedia Britannica.  Also  tril  me  what  I  will  have  to 
pay  for  a  set  and  the  easy  tenns  on  whidi  I  may  purdiase 
the  Britannica  printed  on  India  paper. 


Postoffice 
R.  F.  D. 

No 

Street 
and  No. . . 


Box 

No State. 


Chicago 


Subscription  price  $6.00  a  year. 
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DdkMsSheBedPeiaiis^l.'*' 

Direet  from  grower  Iqr  Prepaid  Faroeto 
Po«t  to  your  door.  More  and  better 
peanate  than  $6  will  bay  at  stands  or 
stores.  Along  with  Recipe  Book  tell- 
ing of  over  60  ways  to  use  them  as 
foods.  We  gmurantee  prompt  deliTery 
and  ship  at  once.  10  lu,  $3.00.  Money 
backlf  not  delighted. 

CASICRN  PEANUT  CO.  13A.  lERimOl  N.  C 


Walter  Camp's 

New  Way 

to  Keep  Fit 

Walter  Camp,  Yale's  celebrated  football  coach, 
has  been  teaching  men  and  women  everywhere 
how  to  keep  fit — **on  edge" — full  of  bounding 
health  and  youthful  vitality— and  how  to  enjoy 
doing  it  Walter  Camp  says  that  a  civilized, 
indoor  man  is  a  "captive  animal,"  Just  as  much 
as  a  tiger  in  a  cage.  But  the  tiger  instinctively 
knows  how  to  take  the  kind  of  exercise  he  needs 
to  keep  fit — he  stretches,  turns  and  twists  hfs 
"trunk  muscles" — the  very  same  muscles  that 
tend  to  become  weak  and  flabby  in  indoor  men 
and  women.  With  Mr.  Camp's  permission  the 
"Daily  Dozen"  exercises  have  now  been  set  to 
spirited  music  on  phonograph  records.  They 
supply  exactly  the  right  movements  to  put  these 
vitally  important  "trunk  muscles"  into  the  pink 
of  condition,  and  keep  them  there.  These  twelve 
remarkable  exercises,  done  to  music,  with  a  voice 
on  the  record  calling  out  the  commands,  are  all 
you  need  to  keep  your  whole  body  in  splendid  con- 
dition— and  they  take  only  10  minutes  a  day.  You 
will  also  receive  a  set  of  handsome  charts,  with 
actual  photographs  showing  exactly  the  move  to 
make  at  each  command.     It  is  simple  as  A-B-C. 

RECORD  FREE 

Si'e  for  yourself  what  Walter  Camp's  "Daily 
Dozen"  combined  with  the  Health  Builder  System 
will  do  for  you — without  a  dollar  of  expense.  We 
will  send  you,  entirely  free,  a  sample  phonograph 
record  canning  two  of  the  special  movements, 
with  a  voice  giving  the  directions  and  commands, 
and  specially  selected  music  to  exercise  to.  Also 
a  free  chart  showing  positions,  with  complete 
directions.  Get  this  free  record,  put  It  on  a 
phonograph,  and  try  it.  There  is  no  obligation — 
the  record  is  yours  to  keep.  Just  enclose  a  quar- 
ter (or  25  cents  In  stamps)  with  the  coupon  to 
cover  postage,  packing,  etc.  Send  coupon — to-day 
— now— to  Health  Builders,  Dept.  02.  Oyster  Bay, 
New  York. 

FREE  SAMPLE  RECORD  AND  CHART 


HEALTH  BUILDERS 

D«pt.  12.  OjTfter  Bay,  N.  T. 

Please  send  me  your  free 
aaiuple  "  Health  Builder " 
record  giving  two  of  Walter 
Camp's  famous  "  Daily 
Dozen  *'  exercises,  also  a  free 
chart  containing  actual  pho- 
tographs and  simple  directions  for  doing  the  exercises.  I 
enclose  a  quarter  (or  'i5  cents  in  stamps)  for  postage,  pack- 
ing, etc  This  does  not  obligate  me  in  any  way  whatever  and 
the  sample  record  and  cliart  are  mine  to  keep. 


Name.. 


(Please  Write  Plainly) 


iddresa.. 
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BY  SUBSCRIFTION  IS.OO  A  TEAR.  Btncle  copies 
15  cenu  each.  For  foreign  sabscriptiOD  to  countries 
in  the  Posad  Union,  t6.56. 

Address  all  communioations  to 

THE    OUTLOOK   COMPANY 

381  Fourth  Ayenae  New  York  City 


SCHOOLS    AND    COLLEGES 


CHAPERONAGE  to  EUROPE 

Mrs.  Smith  and  Miss  Gray  will  dose  their  Nev 
York  chaperonage  for  girls  June'  Ist  and  wiU 
acoompany  a  few  nrls  on  a  trayel  toar :  Parit. 
The  Battlefields,  Belgium  and  Faghind. 

For  pariiculan^  addrtu 
Mrs.  Christfai*  Smith  and  Miss  FamiT  J.  Gray, 
The  Wsrominc,  7th  Ave.  at  55th  St..  N.  Y.  Gty 
Tmi.  Circle  12S9  


CONNECTICUT 


WYKEHAM  RISE 

A  Country  School  for  Girh 

FANNY  B.  DA  VIES,  LL.A.,  Priiici|ial, 
Washington,  Conn. 

Boston  rgprPspptatlTfl, 
MABEL  E.  BOWMAN,  A.B..  Vice-Principal,  CohMMt,]U» 


Washington,  Conn. 
Bltchfleld  Coauty 


Boz  Id 


Rock  Gate 

Country  Home  aid  School  tMrTovng  CUUra 

Summer  and  winter  sessions. 

CHARLOTTE  0*GIRR  CLARKE. 


ILLINOIS 


•n 


Higher  EIduc atioh 


HOME 


Ofar  Viiitm»ittt  of  (Uiinnii 


MASSACHUSETTS 


ABBOT  ACADEMY 

A  SdMai  fer  Girls      ANDOVER.  MASS.  Founded  Ifii 

2S  miles  from  Boston.  College  preparation.   BtixMig  eoaa 
for  high  school  graduates.  Outdoor  sports. 

Address  MISS  BERTHA  ¥aILST, 


WALNUT    HILL    SCHOOL 


23  Hisrhland  St.,  Natick.  Mass.  A  Colleee 

tory  8c£ool  for  Girls     17  miles  from  BosUm. 

Miss  Conant.  Miss  BIgelow.  PHnciiMsls 


NEW    JERSEY 


KENT   PLACE   S-^ff^^il 

A  Country  School  for  Girls.    College  Preoafatory  maA  As 

demic  Courses.       Mrs.  Sabab  Woodmah  Paoi.  I  p-n^^ 

Miss  AiiMA  S.  Woodman        f  "t»«^^ 


BOYS'     CAMPS 


Valcowlslsad 
Lak«a 


CAMP  PENN 

Camp  Penn  will  appeal  to  those  parents  and  k« 
who  think  a  camp  should  mean  more  thaa  lau^ 
a  summer  resort.  Ours  is  a  RKATj  o*b4 
planned  to  develop  resourcefulness  and  a  tmw^ 
tor  self-help.  Healthful  site,  trained  staff,  r^r^~' 
physician,  select  grroup  of  boys. 

Our  booklet  describes  a  very  untutial  ^ifHetn. 
Chas.  K.  Taylor.  Carterat  Academy,  Oraac«»  1 


O 


CAMP  SOKOKB,  for 


BridiTton,  Me.  On  famous  Lon^r 
the  foothUls  of  the  White  Mount 
Small  home  camp.    Buncalowa.     Boott 
LEWIS  CALEB    WILUAMST  98    ~ 
Rd.,  Brooklyn,  New  York.  Tel.  T 


•Mywa.  ooma 
18.  98  iU*|| 
elTVlatbqSij 


QIRLS'    CAMPS 


CAMP    DRUMTOC 

liake  Sunapee,  New  Hampahire 
SELECT  AND  SUPERIOR   €UR£s^    ~ 


Hxi 


All  ktiid  and  water  sports:  horseback  ri 

inervision  by  trained  leaders;   health. 

)fiance  and  good  sportsmanship :  a  cam] 

racier ;  wonderful  climatic  conditions. 

Booklet  upon  reqitest—eorretpondence  MiriCnf. 

Camp  Drumtochty— New  I^ondon.  >f .  B. 


^ 


Tnui's  bid  S:J^ 


Write  for  Booklet. 
MISS  SNTDER,  SOS. 


Digitized  by 


Google        ^ 


In   Forbidden 
Tibet! 

THE  first  English  wo- 
man te  tzavd  from 
India  to  the  town  of 
Gysntze  through  bleak 
ffimslajan  passes  and 
acrosi  desolate  Tibetan 
pkfaiB  was  Muriel  Percy 
Brown,  who  made  the 
mysterious  trip  with  her 
huafaand,  sent  by  the 
British  (rovemment  to 
study  the  art  of  closed 
Tibet! 

The  Lama  priest, 
keeping  always  to  the 
left  to  aUy  on  the  Holy 
Way,  the  terrible  soh- 
tude  of  the  land,  the 
huge  staffed  d<^  hang- 
ing from  dimly  lit  pas- 
sageways in  the  Tibetan 
monastery,  the  barbaric 
splendor  of  the  cos- 
tomes  of  tbe  Tibetan 
serrants,  who  cour- 
teously extend  their  ^ 
tongues  at  full  length      w 

as  tliey  aerre  at  taUe,  the  aristocratic  delicacy  and  palkur 
and  diarm  of  the  hostess  herself,  a  lady  from  Lhasa — 
tsU  in  fasdnating  revelatioiis  that  adrenture  and  strange 
exploiation  are  today  more  entertaining  than  erer  before. 

Read  Morial  Percy  Brown's  "A  Welcome  Gueat 
JD  Forbidden  Tibet."  in  tbe  March 

ASIA 

1W  Aaerlen  MAGAZINE  Miibe  OiieiiC 

Morm  than  SO  iliuBtrationM 
"  Simpping'StanmB  Across  thm  Pacific, ' '  a  Special 

Set  of  Unusual  Photographs 
TbeAmericanFishsdilKWorMNet  ByWiiliamHard 

The  titles  assumed  by  Edmund  Roberts,  one  of  oar  earliest 
diplomatic  representatives  to  Annam^when  he  found  titles 


„ itial  there-were :  **  Edmund  Roberts,  of  'Potts- 
mouth,  Nashua,  Concord.'  and  all  other  New  Hampshire 
towns,  and  also  of  *  Memmack,  Ammonoosuc,  Androscog- 
gin,* and  aU  other  New  Hampshire  nyers,  and  also  of 
Hlonadnock  and  Winnepesaukee  *  and  all  other  New 
Hampshire  mountains  and  wkes.'*      ,  ^  ^.  ,^,  ^     ^, 

like  Amiamese  acclaimed  him  cue  of  the  most  titled  nobto- 
■Mu  that  bad  ever  visited  them.  Edmund  Roberts  thought 
this  scheme  out  himself.  But  President  Tyler  fatter  ofBclally 
nomfamted  Caleb  Cushing  as  *'  Count  Caleb  Cushing''  when 
aocredithig  him  to  the  Emperor  of  China. 

Are  we  following  the  spirit  of  George  Washington  today 

' "    I  our  international  duties  in  Asia  and  Europe? 

ard  says  "  *  ^  ^--^.-". ^ 

preceptsof „.      „  

odonfy  inthe  direction  of  our  own  interests,  we 


by  avoiding ' 


illiam  tuird  says  we  are  not,  but  that  if  **  in  accordance 
with  the  precepts  of  George  Washington  we  follow  our  i 
simply  and  only  in  the  direction  of  our  own  interesta,  .  _ 
shall  finally  arrive  via  the  way-stations  set  up  for  us  in  the 
Orient  by  Roberts  and  Cushing  and  Commodore  Perry,  at  a 
vital  ana  active  concern  with  the  policies  in  Europe  of 
Lloyd  George  and  of  Poincar^  and  of  Lenin." 

A  Fortnight  on  a  Cargo-Boat       By  William  L,  Hall 

In  Uie  good  junk  Wings  of  Peace^  rechristened  Becky 
Jane^  a  missionary  doctor  and  his  wife  set  out  for  Suining. 
tbeir  fut^ire  home  in  the  interior  of  China.  The  storr  of 
tiiiur  adventures  along  the  way  b«;in  in  the  March  number. 
Dr.  HaU  writes  with  vividness  and  dry  humor  of  the  boat 
and  its  primitive  equipment,  of  the  crew,  of  the  military 
eacort,  oil  the  turbaued  river  nirates  who  plot  to  secure  hfs 
he  lew  and  boxes,  when—  But  Buish  this  tale  yourself  and 
rand  *'  A  Fortnight  on  a  Cargo  Boat,"  by  William  L.  Hall. 

Othsr  Features  in  the  March  ASIA 
Conwersations  with  a  Kemalist      By  Demetra  Vaka 
Traweb  asd  Hazards  ii  Central  Asia  By  IkbalAli  Shah 
CUMren  of  Moscow  By  Anna  J.  Haines 

Slow  Americans  By  Paul  S,  Reinsch 

Kias  and  Caliphs  in  Southern  India  Pictorial 

Do  You  Want  to  Go  to  the  East? 

Stay  at  home  if  vou  must,  but  travel  with  your  eyes,.mhMl 
ibkI  heart  throtush  the  countries  of  the  Eastern  continent, 
node  living  and  human  in  ASIA  each  month.  This  magasine 
a  derroUdio  the  joyous  task  of  bringing  the  Orient  to  you 
bronsh  short  stories,  articles,  stories  of  human  achieve- 
ment, photographs  and  illustrations  that  are  unequaled. 

SPECIAL  OFFER 

mll«bs  for  $1.00.    Ovea  to  New  Readers  Oalr 

ASIA  is  on  sale  at  all  newsstands^  at  35o  per  copy.  If  you 
o  not  know  this  mag^azine  this  is  your  opportunity  to 
•oonae  acquainted.  Send  $1.00  with  the  coupon.  We  will 
Mdl  yon  the  next  five  issues  for  the  special  price  of  $l.(Mh- 

bis  offer  for  an  exceptionally  low  price. 

Mail  Your  Coupon  NOW 

^  ^  iBiBiBaiaiaiaaiaiaaiaiaiB^aiHiHi^ai^Hia 

iSUk,  6S7  Lexington  Ave.,  N.  T. 

Send  ASIA,  the  American  Masraz'ne  on  the  Orient,  for 
le  uext  five  months  beginning  arith  the  current  numner. 
I  $1.00. 


ante 

aUlr«swi 

a«itie8<i  or  Profession 

Oiitlfiok  s 

Canada  itl.^O  Foreign  i(1.40 


knocks,  jolts,  jars,  thumps  can-  Walnut  grips.  If  your  dealer 
not  discharge  it.  You  can  even  hasn't  the  particular  model  you 
"Hammer  the  Hammer."  want,  write  us. 

IVER  JOHNSON'S  ARMS  k  CTCLE  WORfCS,  11  RiTer  Street,  Fitchborf ,  Mass* 
NswTsrk Office:  99 ChaiiWn St.  Saa FraaciM»  Office:  717 Market $L 


FREEI  Two  interest- 
ingr  booklets  fuU  of  in- 
fonnation.  Send  at 
once  for  the  one  that 
interests  yon. 

"A.11 "  Firearms 
"BU"  Bicycles 


Atk  your  dtaUr  to  ahow  you  oa 
Ivor  Johnaon  Champion  singls 
barrel  ohotoun.  AeeuraU.  ds- 
pondabUt  modoratoly  prissd. 


Rido  an  Ivor  Johnaon 
TruM'Bridga  Bieyela. 
Strong,  ap^dy,  easy- 
riding  and  durabts, 
Modola  'and  prieea  to 
suit  svaryona. 


YOITR  W ANTQ.^ ^^^  ^^ ^ household, educational, 
1  y  U IV  ff  AH  1  Obuahiess,  or  personal  service-domestic 
workers,tea^er8,  nurses,  business  or  professional  assistants, 
etc.,  etc.— whether  you  require  help  or  are  seeking  a  situ- 
ation, may  be  filled  through' a  little  announcement  to  the 
classified  columns  of  The  Outlook.  If  you  have  some  article 
to  sell  or  exchange,  these  columns  may  prove  of  real  value 
to  vou  as  they  have  to  many  others.  Send  for  descriptive  cir- 
cular and  order  btank  AND  FILL  YOUR  WANTS.  Address 

Department  of  CloMBified  Advertiaing 

The  Outlook  Company,  381  Fourtk  Ave.,  N.T. 


"PEANUTS"  "SMITHFIELD  HAMS'' 

We  Quote  peanuts  as  follows : 

5  lbs  Fancy  Va.  Unshelled,  $1.00 

4  lbs  Fancy  Va.       Shelled,     1.00 

5  lbs  Jumbos,  .  Unshelled,     1.25 
4  lbs  Jumbos,  Shelled,     1.25 


Clusters  of  delicftte  light  blue  blossoms,  in  size  and 
color  like  the  Forget-me-not,  borne  on  long  slender 
stems.  Texture  resembles  Queen  Anne  Lace. 
Exquisite  with  cut  flowers. 

Ghlncsc  Wool  Floiiver,  flower  clusters,  mas- 
sive feathery  balls  of  brilliant  crimson,  blooming 
till  frost. 

Aster  Novelty  Hybrld«»  will  produce  many 
Dew  types  and  colors  never  offered. 

ALSO  2  FAMOUS  VEGETABUES 

Matchless 't.ettace»  remarkable  for  crispness 
and  juicy  texture.  Grows  somewhat  like  Romaine. 

Siveet  Coni,€0-day  Makegood.  Earliest  of  all» 
large,  sweet  and  tender. 

Ail  five  Packets  for  25c 

All  tested  novelties  and  easy  to  grow.  Send  for 
big  colorplate  catalog  free.  Complete  stoclra  of 
seeds,  bulbs,  window  plants,  perennials,  fruits, 
berries  and  special  novelties.  Values  exceptionaL 

JokB  Lewis  Chllds.  Ine^  Floral  Park.  N.Y. 


Parcel  post  prepaid.  Special  Prices  on  large  quantities 
Recipes  fumiahed  with  orders.  Smithfield  Hams.  60c  per  lb. 
Postage  added.   Watkins  Brothers,  JTranklln,  Va, 


■WHITING-ADAMS 

BRUSHES 

For  Household  and  Family  re» 
quiremento.  Best  quality,  long 
wearing,  perfect  working.  Ex- 
tensive assortment, — every 
brush  needed  for  home  life. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Literature 

JOHN  L.  WHITINQ-J.  J.  ADAMS  CO.. 

BOSTON,  U.SJL 

Brush  Manufacturers  for  Over  112  Years  and  tha 
Lartfest  in  the  World 
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Whenfvef  soap  comes  in  contact  with  the  skin — use  Ivory, 


HOW  can  you  decide  whether.the  soap  you  are  using  is  the  best  to  be  had? 
Though  its  virtues  be  suggested  in  the  pictures  of  pretty  faces  and 
extolled  in  claims  almost  impossible  of  fulfillment,  the  practical  man — or  woman 
— determines  the  real  worth  of  a  soap  by  asking  these  simple  questions: 


/ — Does  it  lather  abundantly? 
2 — Does  it  rinse  easily? 
3— Does  it  feel  mil  J? 
4 — Has  it  the  purity  to  insure  per^ 
fed  safety? 


S^r—Hca  it  the  whiteness  that  indi- 
cates highgrade  ingredients? 

6 — Has  it  the  unobtrusive  fragrance 
that  refined  people  prefer? 

7— Does  afloat? 


If  you  must  answer  **No"  to  any  of  these  questions,  you  are  not  enjoying  the 
greatest  possible  satisfaction  that  soap  can  give. 

If  your  answer  is  an  imqualified  "Yes",  you  undoubtedly  are  a  user  of  Ivory 
Soap.  All  seven  of  the  fimdamental  qualities  that  soap  should  have  are  devel- 
oped to  so  high  a  degree  in  Ivory  that  its  superiorities  are  an  open  book  to  its 
millions  of  users.  They  know  that  Ivory  is  as  neariy  perfect  as  soap  can  be, 
and  they  are  given  fresh  proof  of  it  every  time  they  use  it  for  toilet,  bath, 
shampoo,  nursery  and  fine  laundry. 


IVORY  SOAP     m  99^^  PURE 
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THE  DILEMMA  IN  THE  BONUS 

IF  money  is  to  be  paid,  either  as  a 
further  compensation  or  as  a  free 
gift  without  thought  of  compensa- 
tion, to  the  men  who  served  In  the 
American  Army  during  the  war,  it  can- 
not be  snatched  from  the  air.  EJven 
if  the  money  is  immediately  secured  by 
a  bond  issue  or  is  taken  from  the  sums 
which  may  be  paid  to  the  United  States 
6y  the  debtor  nations  of  Europe,  the 
burden  upon  the  taxpayer  will  be  only 
postponed;  it  will  not  be  removed.  If 
the  money  is  to  be  raised  by  bonds, 
those  who  lend  the  money  by  buying  the 
bonds  will  ultimately  have  to  be  repaid 
out  of  taxes;  and  if  the  money  is  paid 
from  the  amounts  owed  to  the  United 
States,  it  means  that  the  tax  burden 
which  those  amounts  might  lighten  will 
remain  unrelieved. 

If  the  people  of  this  country  were 
convinced  that  the  payment  of  a  bonus 
to  each  of  the  men  who  served  in  the 
war  was  the  best  use  that  could  be  made 
of  the  money,  there  would  be  no  com- 
plaint The  pressure  upon  Congress  to 
pass  a  bonus  bill  has  been  met,  how- 
ever, by  a  pressure  in  the  contrary  direc- 
tion. As  soon  as  it  was  plain  that  a 
bonus  bill  meant  more  taxes,  protests 
began  to  flood  Congress. 

A  number  of  suggestions  for  the  neces- 
sary taxes  were  made.  Among  them  the 
fbllowing: 

Form  of  Tax  Etetlmated  Yield 

(1)   A  tax  of  2H   per  cent  of  the 
undivided  •profits  of  oorpora- 

tioDB    $20,000,000 

(2>   A  parcel  post  tax  of  1  cent  on 
each    twenty-flve    cent    value 

and  fraction  thereof  

C3>    An  increase  of  the  tobacco  tax 
(HO     cents     a     thousand     on 
clsarvttes,    and    2    cents    on 
I             smolcins     and     chewing     to- 
bacco)    ~ 

(4)    A  two-cent  stamp  tax  on  bank 

checlcs  

CO)    A  stamp  checlc  on  receipts  and 

similar   documents 

<0>    1**lve  dollars  per  $1,000  on  real 

estate  transfers   

|7)    Twenty-five    cents    per    horse- 
power on  automobiles 

iSy    An     incrrase     of    the     present 
two-cent  letter  stamp  to  three 

rents    

Doubling    the    present    10    per 

cent  tax  on  theater  ticlcets.... 

A    tax    on    coffee,    sugar,    and 

tea  

^]>    One  cent  a  gallon  on  gasoline 
A  tax  of  1/10  of  I  per  cent  on 

stock  and  bond  transfers 

A  doubling  of  the  present  in- 
heritance tax  — . 

A  tax  on  light  wines  and  beer, 
not  exceeding  2.75  per  cent  of 

alcohol    : — 

A  sates  tax ~ 


f»> 


20.000.000 


30.000,000 
30.000.000 


40.000.000 


r>o,ooo.ooo 


50.000.000 


70,000,000 

70.000.000 

70.000.000 
70,000,000 

70.000.000 

i5aooo.ooo 


l»> 


600.000.000 
1,000.000.000 


JL&Linst  each  of  these  taxes  some 
Oup  of  taxpayers  has  directed  its 
tees.    For  example,  the  tax  on  automo- 


biles and  gasoline  would  bear  heavily 
.upon  the  farmers,  who  are  dependent 
more  than  ever  before  on  their  "fliv- 
vers" and  their  gasoline  tractors,  and 
are  less  able  than  ever  to  pay  their 
present  taxes.  The  tax  on  light  wines 
and  beer  is  of  course  opposed  by  the  sup- 
porters of  strict  prohibition,  for  such  a 
tax  would  involve  relaxing  the  prohibi- 
tory laws. 

Of  all  the  taxes  the  most  practicable 
seems  to  be  the  sales  tax;  but  because 
that  is  very  widely  distributed  it  would 
arouse  widespread  opposition.  Its  very 
merit  creates  a  difficulty. 

In  a  long  speech  in  the  Senate  Mr. 
Borah,  of  Idaho,  discussed  the  bonus  on 
Monday  of  last  week.  He  estimated  the 
cost  of  providing  properly  for  the  dis- 
abled soldiers  alone  as  ultimately 
amounting  to  at  least  seventy-flve  thou- 
sand million  dollars,  and  declared  that 
any  bonus  to  men  of  sound  mind  and 
body  would  cripple  the  Government's 
power  to  provide  for  the  disabled.  More- 
over, he  argued  with  force  that  to  pre- 
vent, or  even  retard,  the  recovery  of 
agriculture  and  commerce  in  this  coun- 
try by  means  of  Imposing  new  burdens 
upon  agriculture  and  commerce  would  \ 
be  to  do  a  greater  injury  to  the  men^ 
asking  for  the  bonus  than  any  benefit 
which  they  might  derive  from  it. 

Perhaps  men  who  went  overseas  and 
came  back  to  find  that  in  their  absence 
some  of  their  neighbors  who  escaped 
military  service  prospered,  while  they 
themselves  lost  their  jobs,  their  energy, 
and  their  hope,  will  not  be  quick  to  re- 
spond to  Senator  Borah's  appeal  that 
"the  situation  which  confronts  this 
country  at  this  time  is  more  perilous 
and  requires  more  consideration  and 
more  sacrifice  at  the  hands  of  these 
young  men  than  the  distressful  days  In 
which  they  were  in  the  camp;"  but  they 
may  be  led  to  realize  that  in  asking  for 
the  bonus  they  are  asking  for  something 
which  will  ultimately  work  to  their  own 
injury  by  preventing  or  greatly  post- 
poning the  end  of  this  period  of  unem- 
ployment, and  they  may  be  affected  by 
the  fact  that  what  they  ask  for  would 
inevitably  lessen  the  power  of  the  Gov- 
ernment to  do  what  it  ought  to  do  for 
their  "buddies"  who  were  wounded. 

MOB  VIOLENCE  A 
FEDERAL  OFFENSE 

THE  House  of  Representatives  has 
passed  the  Anti-Lynching  Act  al- 
ready described  in  The  Outlook.  The 
strongest  thing  the  opponents  of  the  law 


seem  to  have  found  to  say  against  it  is 
expressed  by  the  New  Vork  "World" 
when  it  declares  that  the  bill  would 
neyer  have  passed  the  House  if  it  had 
not  been  that  its  opponents  had  no  rea- 
son for  voting  against  it  because  they 
knew  that  it  was  unconstitutional. 

This  kind  of  thing  is  easier  to  say 
than  to  prove.  We  have,  on  the  one 
hand,  a  declaration  by  the  New  York 
"World"  that  the  Dyer  Bill  is  unconsti- 
tutional. On  the  other  hand,  it  is  stated 
by  the  friends  of  the  bill  that  its  con- 
stitutionality has  been  recognized  by  the 
Department  of  Justice  through  Judge 
Goff  and  by  Attorney-General  Daugherty, 
and  that  the  House  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  was  convinced  that  the  bill  is 
Constitutional  and  so  declared. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  is  the  one  and  only  authority  on 
this  subject,  and  the  "World,"  like  other 
people,  might  well  await  its  decision  be- 
fore settling  the  matter  offhand. 

The  bill  provides  fines  or  imprison- 
ment for  persons  convicted  in  Federal 
courts  of  taking  part  in  any  act  of 
mob  violence  which  leads  to  the  death 
of  the  person  attacked;  it  forbids  and 
penalizes  also  any  interference  with  an 
officer  protecting  a  prisoner  from  lynch- 
ing; it  penalizes  the  act  of  an  official 
who  fails  to  do  his  duty  in  preventing  a 
lynching.  It  goes  further  also  in  pro- 
viding penalties  against  States,  counties, 
or  towns  which  fail  to  use  all  reasonable 
effort  to  protect  citizens  against  mob 
violence. 

That  lynching  is  a  National,  and  not 
a  local,  offense  may  be  argued  from  the 
fact  that  the  reputation  of  the  country 
at  large  suffers  from  acts  of  violences 
and  barbarism.  The  Republican  lead«r 
in  the  House  said,  "The  finger  o^ 
scorn  of  other  nations  is  pointed  at  us 
for  not  taking  steps  to  check  .  .  .  such 
frightful  and  atrocious  crimes  as  burn- 
ing at  the  stake."  It  is  well  also  to  re- 
member that  the  usual  emotional  argu- 
ment in  favor  of  lynching,  namely,  that 
it  is  punishment  for  attacks  upon 
women,  loses  most  of  its  force  when  it 
is  known  that  such  offenses  are.  and 
have  been  for  many  years,  responsible 
for  less  than  a  third  of  the  total  lynch- 
ings  and  that  not  a  few  of  even  the 
burnings  alive  were  for  quite  different 
offenses. 

The  ultimate  way  out  from  such  a 
condition  of  affairs  as  this  is  through 
education  and  character  building,  but  in 
the  meanwhile  we  may  well  ask  whether 
the  States  in  which  lynching  most  often 
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occurs  are  doing  their  best  in  educa- 
tion. ^^ 

THE  NEW  HAGUE  COURT 

THE  first  sitting  of  the  Permanent 
International  Court  of  Justice  has 
taken, place.  It  occurred  at  The  Hague 
in  the  Peace  Palace,  erected  by  the  gift 
of  Andrew  Carnegie. 

The  first  question  to  be  settled  was 
that  of  an  election  of  a  President.  It 
was  decided  that  not  only  the  eleven 
Judges  elected  last  September  by  the 
Assembly  and  Council  of  the  League  of 
Nations,  but  also  four  supplementary 
Judges  should  participate  in  this  elec- 
tion.   The  eleven  judges  are: 

Viscount  Finlay,  formerly  Lord  High 
Chancellor  of  Great  Britain. 

Andr^  Weiss,  Member  of  the  Institute 
of  France. 

Commendatore  Dionisio  Anzilotti,  Pro- 
fessor of  International  Law  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Rome. 

Rafael  Altamira,  Senator  of  Spain  and 
one  of  the  original  draftsmen  of  the 
fundamental  statute  of  the  new  tribunal. 

Ruy  Barbosa,  Brazilian  statesman  and 
law  professor. 

Max  Huber,  ^risconsult  to  the  Swiss 
Government  in  international  ajffairs. 

B.  T.  C.  Loder,  member  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  Netherlands  and  an 
eminent  authority  on  maritime  law. 

Didrik  Galtrup  Gjedde  Nyholm,  of 
Denmark,  President  of  the  Mixed  Court 
of  Cairo,  Egypt. 

Yorozu  Oda,  Professor  of  International 
Law  at  the  University  of  Kyoto,  Japan. 

John  Bassett  Moore,  former  Councilor 
of  our  Department  of  State. 

The  four  deputy  Judges  are: 

Demetriu  Negulesku,  of  Rumania, 
delegate  to  the  League  of  Nations. 

C.  W.  Wang,  President  of  the  Chinese 
Supreme  Court. 

Nikhaile  Jovanovich,  of  Jugoslavia. 

Frederik  Valdemar  Nikolai  Beich- 
mann,  of  Norway. 

These  Judges,  chosen  by  the  represent- 
atives of  the  fifty-one  nations  in  the 
League,  are  to  preside  over  a  Court  al- 
ways open  to  settle  disputes  on  the  basis 
of  law  and  Justice  rather  than  on  that  of 
diplomatic  expediency.  Moreover,  the 
Court  will  be  open  not  only  to  members 
of  the  League  of  Nations,  but  also  to  all 
states  Invited  to  Join  the  League. 

PRESIDENT  LODER 

NATURALLY,  the  first  invitation  to  an 
American  to  become  one  of  the 
Hague  Judges  was  to  Elihu  Root,  who 
may  indeed  be  called  the  father  of  the 
Court.  It  was  he  who  gave  the  project 
its  first  impetus  at  the  Second  Hague 
Conference.  He  was  then  Secretary  of 
State.    According  to  his  instructions  to 
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our  delegates  at  the  Conference,  he 
would  change  the  old  so-called  "Perma- 
nent Court  of  Arbitration,"  erected  by 
the  First  Hague  Conference  (which  was 
really  neither  ''permanent"  nor  a 
"court"),  into  a  real  court  of  Justice, 
to  be  always  open^  and  to  settle  cases, 
not  as  subjects  for  diplomatic  arbitral 
negotiations,  but  as  cases  to  be  Judged 
solely  by  the  strict  application  of  rules 
of  international  law.  The  Second  Hague 
Conference  approved  the  project  and  es- 
tablished a  court  in  all  details  with  the 
exception  of  the  choosing  of  Judges. 
This  detail  has  now  been  settled  by  Mr. 
Root,  who,  in  his  position  on  the  com- 
mittee of  Jurists  chosen  by  the  League 
of  Nations  to  establish  the  new  Court, 
succeeded  in  providing  that  the  Judges 
should  be  chosen  by  the  Assembly  and 
the  Council  of  the  League.  Of  course 
Mr.  Root  was  asked  to  be  one  of  the 
eleven  Judges.  At  his  declination  the 
invitation  went  to  John  Bassett  Moore, 
a  foremost  American  authority  in  inter- 
national law. 

Dr.  Loder  was  appropriately  elected 
President  of  the  new  Court.  He  will 
receive  an  annual  salary  of  15,000  fiorlns 
(normally  a  Dutch  fiorin  is  worth  about 
forty  cents)  plus  an  allowance  of  45,000 
fiorins,  while  the  other  ten  Judges  each 
draw  15,000  florins  annually  plus  an 
allowance  of  20,000  fiorins.  These  sal- 
aries are  borne  by  the  League  of  Na- 
tions. 

The  Judges  are  to  appear  in  black- 
velvet  robes,  lined  with  black  silk,  with 
the  collars  trimmed  with  ermine.  They 
will  wear  black-velvet  berettas,  similar 
to  those  worn  by  the  Judges  of  French 
courts. 

The  new  Court  will,  we  do  not  doubt, 
do  two  things;  it  will  define  what  con- 


stitutes international  law,  and  it  vi 
apply  fairly  and  fearlessly  the  principl( 
of  right  and  Justice. 


UNREST  IN  INDIA 

WHAT  is  the  difference  between  "n« 
violent,  non-co-operation"  ai 
"civil  disobedience"?  Mahatma  Gand 
recently  changed  the  first  formula  to  U 
second  in  his  propaganda  for  a  largi 
share  of  self-government  by  the  natii 
people  of  India.  The  first  formula  inl 
cates  non-resistance  or  at  the  ma 
passive  resistance.  Does  the  secoi 
go  further?  It  certainly  was  so  ii 
terpreted  by  the  British  authorities,  ft 
the  India  Office  on  February  '7,  accon 
ing  to  Associated  Press  desiMUcbe 
issued  an  official  communication  ind 
eating  "that  it  was  the  intention  of  tt 
Government  to  adopt  stem  measures! 
suppress  the  campaign  of  civil  disolii 
dience  in  India"  and  adding  that  *1i 
Government  could  discuss,  much  la 
accept,  the  demands  contained  in  the  r 
cent  manifesto  of  Mahatma  K.  GanA 
the  Indian  Nationalist  leader." 

Both    phrases    have    unquestionahi 
been  used  by  Gandhi,  although  the  as 
ond  has  been  variously  quoted  as  "df 
disobedience"  and*  "civic  disobedieoce 
Whether  rightly  or  not,  this  has  b« 
interpreted  by  the  Secretary  for  Indfe 
Mr.  Montagu,  as  revolution,  not  evofc 
tion,  and  he  laments  that  the  pe<H»le< 
India  should  think  they  could  get  ad 
government  by  revolution.    At  the  sai 
time,  it  is  reassuring  to  note,  the  Seei 
tary  for  India  declares  that  the  Brit] 
Government  is  in  favor  of  "swaraJ"  (1 
term   used    by   the   agitators    for  a 
government),  but  points  out  that  to 
tain-  the  same  kind  of  self-govemia 
that  Canada  has  means  to  gain  the  si 
ability  and  restraint,  and  that  this  i« 
be  a  gradual  process. 

The  situation  has  changed  defin0 
and  hopefully  since  this  utterance  \ 
responsible  representative  of  the  Brll 
Government.  It  had  been  generalise 
ported  that  the  arrest  of  Gandhi  1 
been  ordered,  on  the  ground  that^ 
new  plan  of  civil  disobedience  in  vol 
encouragement  of  violence.  The  ! 
that  now  in  India  there  is  an  allii 
between  Mohammedan  revolution 
teachers  and  Buddhist  revolutim 
teachers  had  caused  some  fear  as  toi 
outlook.  Wisely  and  sensibly,  faowi 
Gandhi  immediately  announced  th4 
had  decided  to  abandon  his  prosral 
of  civil  disobedience  for  the  preset 
least.  As  this  decision  was  bas^ 
disapproval  of  two  or  three  rec^t 
breaks  of  violence,  in  one  of 
seventeen  native  policemen  were  : 
it    may    be    taken    to    indicate 

Bandhi's ,  real  feeling  is  still   tow« 
igitized  b. 


GENTLEMEN,  LETS  LOOK  TO  OUR  BUSINESS 

(Othello,  Act  II,  Seme  S  ) 
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THE  DAU.  EIKEANN  OF  THE  "lEISH  REPUBUC"    (SINN   FEIN)    IN   SESSION   IN    THE   MAN- 
SION HOUSE  IN  DUBIJN,  SIGNING  THE  RATIFICATION  OF  THE  PEACE  TREATY  THAT  MADE 
IRELAND  A  FREE  STATE.      ARTHUR  GRIFFITH    MAY  BE  SEEN  SEATED  AT  THE  LEFT  CENTER 
(inside  THE  INCLOSED  SECTION)    ; 


non-resisting,  peaceful  remonstrance 
rather  than  for  violence  or  active  dia- 
ubedience  of  the  Government. 

An  excellent  statement  about  the 
Indian  situatio/i  was  made  lately  by  Dr. 
Shastri,  of  the  University  of  Calcutta. 
In  a  lecture  at  Princeton,  he  said: 

I  favor  a  continuation  of  associa- 
tion with  Kngrland.  India  must  learn 
the  art  of  ffovernment  and  adminis- 
tration. To  separate  suddenly  from 
the  Empire  would  be  suicide.  India 
needs  an  evolution  of  national  char- 
acter. Before  I  went  to  Canada  I  did 
not  understand  what  was  meant  by  a 
dominion  within  the  Empire.  Why, 
Canada  has  the  highest  kind  of  self-  ', 
government.  She  is  a  free  country  in 
every  sense  of  the  word.  Such  a  free 
country  would  I  see  India. 

I  have  a  strong  faith  in  British 
statesmanship.  In  my  opinion,  India 
cannot  entirely  exercise  self-govern- 
ment under  present  conditions,  as 
there  would  be  mob  rule. 

TURMOIL  IN  IRELAND 

THE  present  state  of  things  in  Ireland 
might  make  even  an  optimist  be- 
lieve what  one  pessimist  has  said:  that 
the  Irish,  Protestant  and  Catholic,  those 
who  favor  a  republic  and  those  who  be- 
lieve in  the  Irish  Free  State,  all  are 
too  prone  to  use  their  passions  rather 
than  their  brains.  As  we  write  Great 
Britain  is  retarding  the  withdrawal  of 
troops  from  Southern  Ireland  and  is 
strengthening  her  forces  in  Ulster  to 
protect  the  border  from  forays  by  her 
unneighborly  neighbors  to  the  south; 
forces  of  the  Irish  Free  State  are  drawn 
up  on  their  side  of  the  division  line; 
men  of  Ulster  have  been  captured  and 
carried  south  over  the  border. 

All  this  turmoil  and  danger  is  said 
to  have  begun  with  what  should  have 
been  a  trifle — the  arrest  of  some  ardent 


Sinn  Feiners  who  attended  a  football 
game  in  Belfast  with  revolvers  In  their 
pockets.  They  were  arrested  for  carry- 
ing concealed  weapons,  and  their  excited 
fellow-patriots  In  the  south  demanded 
their  immediate  release  and,  without 
waiting  to  see  what  would  happen,  be- 
gan sporadic  guerrilla  warfare.  The  in- 
cident is  nothing;  the  real  cause  of  this 
trouble  is  that  sectional  hatred  which 
seems  stronger  now  than  even  before. 
The  prospect  for  a  harmonious,  united, 
single  Ireland  is  not  promising. 

Add  to  the  other  troubles  of  Ireland 
the  strong  support  that  De  Valera  seems 
to  be  gaining  in  his  Reasonless  agitation 
for  a  republic  and  nothing  but  a  repub- 
lic, and  the  situation  seems  to  have, 
portentous  indications  of  possible  civil 
war  In  the  south,  as  well  as  sectional 
war  in  the  northeast.  It  has  been 
pointed  out  that  De  Yalera's  own  substi- 
tute treaty  (the  one  that  he  tried  to  get 
his  own  southern  Parliament  to  demand 
in  place  of  the  agreement  at  London) 
did  not  contain  even  the  word  republic, 
nor  anything  that  meant  republic.  His 
followers  are  emotionalists  and  lovers  of 
strife  rather  than  of  concord  and  pros- 
perity. 

We  have  in  this  country  Just  now  a 
veteran  in  the  struggle  for  true  self- 
government  in  Ireland,  Sir  Horace 
Plunkett.  We  are  extremely  glad  to  see 
remarks  in  a  recent  address  of  his  in 
New  York  which  represented  the  view, 
not  of  an  unreasoning  optimist,  but  of 
a  quiet  and  sensible  lover  of  Ireland. 
Sir  Horace  said: 

There  is  nothing  in  any  of  these 
happenings  to  make  us  fear  for  the 
future  of  Ireland  or  to  lead  us  to  be- 
lieve they  will  mar  the  course  which 
the  treaty  has  laid  down.  They  are 
just  the  inevitable  result  of  what  Ire- 
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land  has  gone  through  in  the  past 
fifty  years,  during  which  time  the 
fiercest  political  passions  have  been 
aroused  in  the  Irish  minds. 

That  Sir  Horace  is  not  pro-British  in 
his  view  was  indicated  by  two  or  three 
of  his  replies  to  questions  on  this  ocoi- 
sion.  One  auditor  asked  him  to  tell  "the 
difference  between  Casement  and  Car- 
son." He  insUntly  replied,  "One  they 
hanged  and  one  they  made  a  judge." 
He  also  declared  that  Carson  repre- 
sented a  policy  antagonistic  to  four- 
fifths  of  the  Irish  people.  His  belief  in 
the  ultimate  unity  of  Ireland  was 
vividly  put  in  the  sentence:  "God  made 
one  Ireland,  and  Lloyd  George  proposed 
to  make  it  two.  We  cannot  have  i>eace, 
progress,  and  prosperity  in  Ireland  with- 
out  unity." 

THE  ITALIAN   CABINET  AND 
THE  ROMAN   CHURCH 

AT  the  moment  of  the  Pope's  electioi 
the  Italian  Cabinet  falls.  During 
recent  months  the  tendency  of  Chuitk 
and  State  in  Italy  to  come  together  hai 
increased.  Thus  the  King  decorated 
Cardinal  Maffi  with  a  high  order— and 
he  is  the  only  prelate  ever  so  honored. 
Certain  mutual  privileges  have  beea 
recognized  by  the  Vatican  and  the  Ital- 
ian Government  When  Sigor  Bonoml 
succeeded  to  power,  he  stated  that  the 
relations  between  Church  and  State 
were  more  promising.  Althoush  the 
Giolitti  Cabinet  contained  three  mem- 
bers from  the  Catholic  (or  Popular) 
party,  the  three  of  that  party  vrho  en- 
tered the  Bonomi  Cabinet  were  mor€ 
eminent  and  they  occupied  the  impor- 
tant positions  of  Ministers  of  Justice 
Agriculture,  and  Public  Works. 

The  official  visit  of  condolence  of  ooi 
of  these  Ministers,  Signer  Mauri,  to  tbt 
Vatican  the  day  after  Benedict  XV^ 
death  aroused  strong  feeling  amon^  n(»> 
Catholics  and  anti-Catholics,  which  wm 
strengthened  by  the  announcement  thic 
in  both  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  njak 
the  Senate  eulogies  of  the  late  Pope 
would  be  delivered  by  the  Presidents  of 
those  bodies.  The  Opposition  caused 
hesitation  concerning  the  eulogies,  axd 
the  Catholic  party  remonstrated  as  t» 
any  delay.  The  Cabinet  was  thus  bes«i 
behind  and  before. 

After  reviewing  the  situation,  Sisnfir 
Bonomi  decided  to  act  as  M.  Briand  hai 
done  in  a  similar  exigency,  and,  withoii 
waiting  for  an  adverse  vote  in  the  Chaa 
her,  resigned.  The  King  has  had  nmel 
difficulty  in  Inducing  some  one  to  tala 
his  place. 

The  fall  of  the  Bonomi  Cahinet  mag 
have  been  hastened  also  by  the  fecir  tbM 
the  new  Pope  (who,  like  Cardinal  "M^g 
is  accounted  as  very  favorable  to 
rapprochement    between     Chureli 
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State)  might  over-emphasize  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Church. 

Before  the  Papal  election  the  Italian 
Government  announced  that  it  would 
bring  no  influence  to  bear  upon  It  As 
to  possible  outside  interference,  Cardi- 
nals are  forbidden,  under  pain  of  ex- 
communication, to  express  a  veto  of  any 
civil  power  (or  even  preference)  either 
directly  or  indirectly,  before  or  during 
the  Conclave.  This  prohibition  was  one 
of  Plus  X's  reforms.  Before  that  a  veto 
might  under  certain  conditions  be  exer- 
cised by  Austria,  France,  or  Spain. 
This  state  of  affairs  had  become  an 
anachronism,  just  as  is  any  insistence 
on  the  Pope's  temporal  power. 


AN   UNARMED    PEACE 

IF  the  agreements  negotiated  at 
Washington  t>etween  the  great 
world  Powers  are  confirmed  by  the 
Governments  concerned,  they  will  make 
a  fundamental  change  in  international 
relations.  No  provision  whatever  is 
made  for  the  enforcement  of  these 
agreements  by  military  arms.  On  the 
contrary,  simultaneously  with  these 
agreements  is  a  pledge  to  reduce  the 
navies  on  which  nations  have  l)etBn  wont 
to  r^ly  for  the  protection  of  their  over- 
seas possessions. 

A  recent  issue  of  the  "National  Geo- 
graphic Magazine"  contains  a  map  of 
the   Pacific  Ocean.     It  is  dotted   with 
islands  as  the  heavens  with  stars.    The 
whole  ocean  might  be  called  an  archi- 
pelago.   These  islands  are  owned  by  dif- 
ferent Powers  and  inhabited  by  different 
races.     The   boundary-lines   separating 
tbem  run  through  the  intervening  ocean 
and  are.  of  course,  invisible.    The  repre- 
sentatives of  the  different  Governments 
are  not  all  wise,  cautious,  or  considerate 
statesmen.     The  opportunities  for  con- 
troversies   are    numerous.      The    four 
Powers,  America,  Great  Britain,  Japan, 
and  France,  have  agreed  to  respect  one 
another's  rights  in  this  entire  region, 
and  if  any  controversies  should  arise  be- 
tiireen  them  or  if  their  rights  should  be 
threatened  by  any  other  Power  they  will 
"communicate  with   one  another  fully 
and  openly  in  order  to  arrive  at  an  un- 
derstanding   as   to    the    most    efiicient 
means   to  be  taken,   either  Jointly  or 
separately,  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the 
particular  situation."    That  this  was  not 
tbought  by  any  of  the  representatives  at 
^Washington  to  imply  any  use  of  force. 
Jointly  or  separately,  is  perfectly  clear 
from  the  following  statement  made  by 
Senator  Lodge  to  the  Conference  and 
accepted  without  objection: 

There  is  no  provision  for  the  use  of 
force  to  carry  out  any  of  the  terms  of 
tlie  agreement,   and   no   military   or 
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naval  sanction  lurks  anywhere  in  the 
.background  or  under  cover  of  their 
plain  and  distinct  clausea 

If  any  are  inclined  to  regard  such  an 
agreement  as  futile  because  no  provision 
is  made  for  its  enforcement  by  an  inter- 
national force  corresponding  to  the  con- 
stables, sheriffs,  and  police  maintained 
by  all  civil  governments  to  enforce 
obedience  to  national  law,  they  do  not, 
we  think,  sufiiciently  consider  the  fact 
that  there  are  in  the  modern  state  agree- 
ments which  the  law  will  not  enforce, 
probably  a  great  many  more  than  those 
which  it  will  enforce. 

All  promises  by  parents  to  children, 
most  promises  by  wives  to  husbands  and 
husbands  to  wives,  nearly  all  social  en- 
gagements of  every  description,  all  com- 
mercial promises  for  the  delivery  of 
property  on  the  payment  of  money  un- 
less reduced  to  writing  or  accompanied 
by  some  transfer  of  money  or  goods, 
called  in  law  a  "consideration,"  are  of 
this  description.  Probably  public  sub- 
scriptions to  public  charity  could  be 
collected  by  law,  but  they  never  are: 
possibly  a  public  speaker  who  had 
promised  to  speak  at  a  dinner  or  public 

*  meeting  and  failed  to  fulfill  his  promise 
could  be  sued  for  damages;    but  such 

\uits  -are  never  heard  of,  though  such 
failures  are  not  uncommon.  Amiel  in  a 
pregnant  paragraph  has  made  it  very 
clear  that  modem  society  depends  very 
largely  on  unenforceable  promises: 

In  every  union  there  is  a  mystery — 
a  certain  invisible  bond  which  must 
not  be  disturbed.  This  vital  bond  in 
the  filial  relation  is  respect;  in  friend- 
ship, esteem;  in  marriage,  confidence; 
in  the  collective  life,  patriotism;  in 
the  religious  life,  faith. 

The  bonds  which  unite  society  are  in- 
visible. We  are  not  galley  slaves  tied 
together  by  chains;  we  are  freemen, 
united  by  morai  bonds,  by  forces  within, 
by  regard  for  one  another's  interests  and 
respect  for  one  another's  opinions.  Can 
we  trust  to  similar  moral  forces  for  the 
establishment  and  maintenance  of  inter- 
national relations?  The  Washington 
Conference  thinks  the  experiment  well 
worth  trying.  We  think  the  Washington 
Conference  is  right  We  hope  that  the 
Senate  will  be  of  the  same  opinion. 

It  is  true  that  the  action  of  the  Wash- 
ington Conference  in  trusting  to  the 
national  honor  for  the  enforcement  of 
international  obligations  is  not  unprece- 
dented. At  the  close  of  the  Civil  War 
the  United  States  demanded  damages  of 
Great  Britain  for  her  disregard  of  inter- 
national law.  The  question  was  by  mu- 
tual consent  referred  to  arbitration. 
The  Arbitral  Court  awarded  damages. 
No  international  police  force  existed  to 
collect  them.  None  was  necessary. 
Great' Britain  fulfilled  her  promise  and 
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paid  the  bill.  It  is  true  that  if  she  had 
refused  to  do  so  the  United  States  might 
have  declared  war  against  her;  but  it  is 
also  true  that  she  would  never  have  been 
guilty  of  so  great  an  act  of  folly.  Trust- 
ing to  national  honor  to  enforce  inter- 
national law  is  not  wholly  new;  but  the 
Washington  Conference  has  carried  that 
trust  so  much  further  than  it  has  ever 
been  carried  before  that  it  may  fairly 
he  said  to  have  made  a  fundamental 
change  in  international  relations  and  to 
have  provided  the  basis  of  an  unarmed 
peace. 

Are  we  sure  that  civilization  has 
made  such  progress  that  it  is  safe  to 
trust 'national  honor  to  enforce  interna- 
tional law?  No.  We  are  not  sure.  Ger- 
many threw  away  her  national  honor 
for  the  doubtful  tactical  advantage  of 
invading  Belgium  In  order  to  attack 
France,  Soviet  Russia  has  openly 
avowed  that  faith  is  not  to  be  kept  with 
capitalistic  nations.  Turkey's  history 
gives  us  no  ground  for  faith  in  her 
promises.  We  ought  not  to  trust  Pow- 
ers which  have  proved  themselves  un- 
trustworthy. We  ought  to  be  cautious  in 
trusting  those  Powers  which  have  not 
proved  themselves  worthy  of  trust.  But 
the  past  history  of  the  Powers  which 
have  joined  in  th^  W*^^^^^^^  Confer- 
ence Jdstifies  a  policy  of  mutual  confi- 
dence. Certainly  such  a  policy  affords 
a  far  safer  basis  for  international  fel- 
lowship than  the  creation  or  any  plan 
for  the  possible  creation  of  an  interna- 
tional military  and  naval  force,  whether 
permanent  or  temporary.  Such  a  force 
large  enough  to  compel  one  of  the  na- 
tions to  submit  to  the  will  of  the  others 
would  itself  be  provocative  of  suspicion 
and  jealousy,  whereas  it  is  evident  that 
the  expression  of  international  trust  fur- 
nished by  the  action  of  the  Conference 
has  already  done  much  to  promote  inter- 
national peace  and  good  will. 


AN    ATHLETIC 
TRAGEDY 

TWO  misguided  communities  re- 
cently entered  into  a  contest  for 
supremacy  at  professional  football 
which  has  had  a  far-reaching  and  disas- 
trous consequence.  In  their  endeavors 
to  win  a  game  upon  which  a  great  num- 
ber of  bets  had  been  placed  the  two 
communities  bought  the  respective,  and 
no  longer  respected,  services  of  a  ma- 
jority of  the  football  players  upon  the 
teams  of  the  University  of  Illinois  and 
of  Notre  Dame. 

One  or  two  players  on  a  university 
team  can  sell  their  services  without  indi- 
cating that  there  is  anything  funda- 
mentally wrong  with  the  athletic  spirit 
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of  the  Institution  with  which  they  have 
heen  affiliated.  But  when  a  group  of 
players  "go  over  to  the  enemy"  In  a 
body,  surely  those  who  have  the  good 
name  of  their  institution  at  heart  should 
go  to  the  bottom  of  the  matter  at  any 
cost.  The  guilty  players  have  In  the 
present  Instance  been  debarred  from  the 
honor  of  representing  the  universities 
they  have  disgraced,  but  until  it  has 
been  made  clear  that  the  conditions 
which  made  their  defection  possible 
have  been  eradicated  the  names  of  the 
University  of  Illinois  and  of  Notre 
Dame  will  not  have  been  cleared. 

Some  of  those  who  have  attacked 
players  of  the  type  under  discussion 
have  made  the  mistake  of  Inferring  that 
there  is  something  disgraceful  in  being 
a  professional  athlete.  Of  course  such 
an  inference  is  absurd.  It  is  just  as 
honorable  to  earn  a  living  by  one's 
physical  prowess  as  it  is  to  earn  it  in  a 
broker's  office  or  by  one's  pen.  Nor  is 
there  anything  inherently  virtuous  in 
the  status  of  the  amateur.  It  is  charac^ 
ter  that  counts  and  not  the  label  when 
the  question  of  honor  is  involved. 

The  element  of  dishonor  enters  the 
field  when  a  player  who  is  a  professional 
masquerades  as  an  amateur,  an  act 
which  cannot  be  accomplished  without 
lying,  deception,  and  trickery.  That 
this  fact  should  not  be  recognized  and 
understood  by  the  athletic  representa- 
tives of  two  such  universities  as  Notre 
Dame  and  Illinois  constitutes  a  tragic 
comment  upon  the  effectiveness  of  our 
aystem  of  education.  If  ideals  and 
morals  are  to  be  found  anywhere,  they 
ought  to  be  found  in  our  universities. 

Let  us  hope  that  the  conditions  dis- 
closed at  Illinois  and  Notre  Dame  repre- 
sent isolated  outbreaks  rather  than  any 
general  lowering  of  college  morale. 

THE  USE  AND  MISUSE 
OF  THE  BIBLE 

AT  almost  the  same  time  that  I  re- 
ceived a  request  for  my  opinion 
on  the  bill  introduced  into  the 
Kentucky  Legislature  forbidding  the 
teaching  of  evolution  in  schools  sup- 
ported by  the  State,  treated  in  last 
week's  Outlook,  I  received  two  letters, 
apparently  from  parents,  dealing  with 
the  same  subject,  one  of  which  reads  as 
follows: 

Could  Dr.  Abbott  give  an  article 
explaining  how  the  theory  of  evolu- 
tion can  be  reconciled  to  the  Biblical 
account  of  creation  in  teaching  young 
children?  E.  J.  F. 

I  answer.  By  teaching  them  the  na- 
ture and  uses  of  the  Bible. 
A  child   grows  up  in  the  home  and 
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imbibes  the  impression  that  the  Bible 
is  an  infallible  authority  upon  all  sub- 
jects. His  religious  teaching  in  the' 
Church  and  the  Sunday  school  is  frag- 
mentary; no  attempt  is  made  to  give 
him  any  systematic  religious  instruc- 
tion. He  therefore  systematizes  it  for 
himself.  The  result  is  something  like 
this: 

Six  thousand  years  ago  God  made  the 
world.  He  made  it  in  six  days  and 
launched  it  on  its  voyage.  Since  that 
time  he  has  done  nothing  more  to  it 
except  occasionally  to  interfere  with  its 
natural  operation,  as  in  the  Deluge,  the 
destruction  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah, 
and  the  crossing  of  the  Red  Sea.  But 
that  sort  of  thing  he  does  not  do  any 
more.  He  made  man  perfect,  as  he 
made  everything  else  perfect  But  the 
first  man  disobeyed  God,  and  all  the 
disease  and  sin  and  misery  in  the 
world  has  resulted  from  that  disobe- 
dience. 

This  child  goes  to  school  carrying 
some  such  idea  as  this  with  him.  And 
before  he  gets  through  the  high  school 
he  finds  all  secular  teaching  set  on  a 
different  key.  Life  is  progressive.  Crea- 
tion is  continuous.  As  the  tree  grows 
by  a  progressive  process  from  a  seed,  so 


For  instruction  in  righteousness:  Ita 
maxims  are  nuggets  of  spiritual  wis- 
dom; its  biographies  are  dramatic  illus- 
trations of  vices  to  be  avoided  and  vir- 
tues to  be  emulated. 

Ton  can  find  better  information  as  to 
the  scientific  processes  of  creation  in 
Lyell's  "Geology"  or  Darwin's  "Descent 
of  Man"  than  in  the  first  chapter  of 
Genesis;  but  nowhere  a  more  illumi- 
nating illustration  of  the  tragedy  to 
which  the  spirit  of  lawless  disobedience 
always  leads  than  in  the  Garden  of 
Eden  story.  Nowhere  more  concise  and 
comprehensive  interpretation  of  social 
morality  than  In  the  Ten  Command- 
ments, or  more  inspiring  instruction  in 
the  nature  and  sources  of  i>ersonal  right- 
eousness than  in  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount.  Probably  nowhere  in  so  short  a 
compass  the  sorrowful  end  of  the  dis- 
appointed life  of  the  profiteer  in  all  ages 
as  in  the  life  of  Jacob;  certainly  no- 
where the  story  of  a  life  so  worthy  of 
our  reverent  imitation  as  that  of  Jesus 
Christ,  the  model  and  the  inspiration  of 
Christendom  for  nineteen  centuries.  . 
J  The  mother  can  render  an  invaluable 
^rvice  to  her  child  if  she  can  make  her- 
self acquainted  with  the  spirit  of  mod- 
em   education    and    can    pursue     the 


the  world  has  grown  by  a  progressive^  studies  of  her  children  with  them  as 


process  from  chaos.  As  the  man  grows 
by  a  progressive  process  from  the  babe, 
so  the  race  has  grown  by  a  progressive 
process  from  a  prehistoric  cradle.  The 
child's  religious  impression  has  been 
that  life  is  static,  with  occasional  divine 
interventions.  His  entire  system  of 
school  education  is  founded  on  the  as- 
sumption that  life  is  a  continuous  prog- 
ress. There  is  no  one  to  tell  him  that 
"evolution  is  God's  way  of  doing  things." 
And  it  will  not  be  strange  if  he  rejects 
the  Bible  which  has  never  been  inter- 
preted to  him,  the  Church  which  has 
never  interpreted  itself  to  him,  and  re- 
ligion •which  he  has  come  to  regard  as 
a  bar,  not  an  inspiration,  to  progress. 

Paul  says,  "The  law  is  good,  if  a  man 
use  it  lawfully."  By  the  law  he  means 
the  Old  Testament  law.  The  Bible  is 
good  if  it  is  used  for  the  purpose  for 
which  It  was  given.  But  it  was  not 
given  to  teach  geology  or  zodlogy  or 
anthropology  or  any  other  of  the  mod- 
ern sciences.  What  is  its  legitimate  use 
is  very  clearly  defined  in  the  Bible  it- 
self. It  "is  profitable  ...  for  reproof, 
for  correction,  for  instruction  in  right- 
eousness." 

For  reproof:  Its  stories  furnish 
standards  by  which  we  can  judge  our- 
selves and  see  wherein  we  are  wrong. 

For  correction:  Its  counsels  furnish 
directions  by  which  we  can  guide  our- 
selves into  right  paths. 


their  intellectual  companion.  This  is  a 
far  greater  service  to  the  world  than 
any  she  can  render  by  taking  part  in 
political  reform  or  popular  philanthro- 
pies. But  if  she  cannot  find  or  make 
the  time,  or  has  not  the  training,  or  can- 
not procure  the  books,  she  can  at  least 
study  the  Bible  with  her  children  and 
make  it  clear  to  them  that  it  is  not  a 
book  of  science  but  a  book  of  religious 
experience.  If  she  is  studsring  with 
them  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis,  when 
they  have  read  together  the  eleventh 
verse,  "And  God  said,  let  the  earth  bring 
forth  grass,  the  herb  yielding  seed,  and 
the  fruit  tree  yielding  fruit  after  his 
kind,"  they  can  go  out  and  see  in  their 
garden  God  repeating  this  creative  proc- 
ess. When  they  come  to  the  second 
chapter  and  read  that  "God  breathed* 
into  man's  nostrils  the  breath  of  life.f 
and  man  became  a  living  soul,"  she  can! 
explain  to  her  children  that  this  makes' 
the  difference  between  man  and  the  cat- 
tle. The  cattle  are  God's  creatures,  we 
are  his  offspring;  and  she  can  imi»art  to 
them  her  own  ambition  to  live  as  be- 
comes the  offspring  of  God. 

If  we  use  the  Bible  as  a  scientific  au- 
thority, we  misuse  the  Bible.  We  use 
it  aright  when  we  use  its  stories  of 
spiritual  disaster  and  spiritual  achieve- 
ment as  warning,  instruction,  and  Iif 
spiration  for  our  own  lives. 

LtiCAN  Abbott. 
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RAILWAYS,  COAL,  AND  A  SUPER-UNION' 

SPECIAL  CORRESPONDENCE  FROM  WASHINGTON  BY  WILLIAM  P.  HELM,  JR. 


FAR  back  in  the  minds  of  the  men^ 
who  have  led  American  lahorjlu 
its  present  complex  and  eivective 
form   of    organization   for   many   years 
there  has  been  this  thought: 

"Some  day  we  shall  unite  the  mine 
workers  and  the  railway  workers  of  the 
country  into  a  great  offensive  and  de- 
fensive alliance.'* 

In  England  the  workers  formed  not 
a  dual,  but  a  triple,  alliance.  The 
transport  workers  and  the  railway 
men's  union  Joined  fortunes  with  the 
miners.  They  pledged  themselves  to 
stand  or  fall  together.  The  mightiest 
coalition  of  labor  the  world  has  ever 
seen  resulted  from  this  binding  alliance; 
but  it  snapped  when  the  test  came.  The 
three-way  strike  which  was  to  have 
paralyzed  Industrial  Britain  and  brought 
Lloyd  George  and  his  Cabinet  to  their 
knees  broke  on  the  rocks  of  dissension 
at  the  very  hour  it  was  to  have  become 
effective.  The  strike  became  a  one- 
union  strike — of  coal  miners.  So  fe!!. 
twenty  months  ago,  the  triple  alliance  in 
England,  and  in  falling  shattered  hopes 
of  a  dual  alliance  In  America. 

But  now  these  shattered  hopes  of 
labor  are  being  rebuilt.  On  February  1 
John  L.  Lewis,  President  of  the  United 
Mine  Workers,  officially  addressed  iden- 
tical letters  to  the  presidents  of  the  six- 
teen major  unions  of  railway  employees 
asking  them  to  meet  with  him  for  the 
purpose  of  forming  such  an  '  alliance. 
His  reasons  for  issuing  the  call  are  thus 
set  forth  in  a  telegram  which  he  sent, 
several  days  afterward,  to  the  writer  of 
this  article: 


The  invitation  issued  by  the  mine 
workers  to  the  officers  of  the  sixteeij 
major    railroad    organizations   is    in 
tended  solely  for  the  purpose  of  or 
ganizing  the  ranks  of  labor  to  oflfse. 
the  gigantic  attempt  to  reduce  the! 
eaminfr  capacity  and,  in  consequence 
lower  their  standard  of  living. 

The  interests  now  combined  in  ai 
assault  on  labor  are  not  guided  by  th< 
rule  of  fairness  and  give  no  consld4 
eration  to  the  principles  of  equity  and^ 
fair  dealing  to  the  workers.  If  they 
are  determined,  as  they  seem  to  be, 
to  go  on  with  their  programme,  then, 
it  la  idle  to  bandy  words.  These  In-/ 
terests  are  arbitrarily  applying  the 
elements  of  coercion  and  force,  and 
the  workers  cannot  permit  themselves 
to  be  submissively  slaughtered. 

There  is  no  Intent  on  the  part  ot 
the  sponsors  of  the  economic  alliance 
to    dislocate   Industry  or  disturb  the 
-public  tranquillity,  but  self-preserva- 
tion is  the  first  law  of  nature.    The 


»  Since  this  article  wa»  written  a  meeting  of 
delegates  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  and  of 
iele^ates  from  the  railway  brotherhoods  has 
t>een  called  to  assemble  at  Chicago  on  February 
21.  It  is  announced  that  the  aim  is  to  secure 
•ome  sort  of  an  understanding  or  alliance  be 
we«n  the  coal  and  railway  workers.  Delegates 
[ronn  the  miners'  unions  will  also  take  part  in 
he  conference  between  railway  delegates  and 
lele^ates  from  farmers*  and  Socialists'  bodies 
il«o  going  on  at  that  time  in  Chicago.— THE 
tHDITORS. 


y  men  employed  in  the  mining  and  rail- 
road industries  should  recognize  their 
mutuality  of  interest. 

Regardless  of  intent,  an  offensive  and 
defensive  alliance  of  these  workers,  if 
achieved,  would  hold  the  power  to  still 
within  less  days  than  there  are  fingers 
on  one  hand  the  wheels  of  every  railway 
train,  mill,  and  factory  in  the  United 
States. 

Lewis's  call  for  a  meeting  to  construct 
the  super-union  brings  vividly  to  mind 
the  contrast  between  conditions  of  thirty 
months  ago,  when  the  first  actual  step 
was  taken  toward  coalition,  and  the 
present.  One  pictures  the  setting  of 
that  first  move  toward  coalition: 

It  is  a  day  in  early  September.  The 
country  is  reeking  with  prosperity.  Men 
talk  superlatives,  think  in  billions.  La- 
bor is  in  the  saddle.  The  dollar  Is 
debased  to  half  its  normal  worth.  Any 
laborer  pan  get  his  price,  and  his  price 
is  high. 

The  United  Mine  Workers  of  America 
are  met  in  biennial  convention  in  the 
city  of  Cleveland,  home  of  the  aristoc- 
racy of  unionism,  the  railway  brother- 
hoods. Packed  in  the  big  stone  armory 
are  more  than  two  thousand  delegates, 
hailing  from  every  union  coal  field  in 
the  country. 

The  first  of  these  comes  forward, 
formally  to  welcome  the  delegates.  In 
the  impressive  graying-haired  figure  the 
Convention  recognizes  the  "Grand  Old 
Man  of  the  Brotherhoods,"  Warren  L. 
Stone.  Grand  Chief  of  the  Locomotive 
Engineers.  They  rise  and  cheer.  He 
waves  them  to  silence  and  the  meeting 
is  on. 

He  speaks  for  the  brotherhoods.  "We 
want,"  he  says,  "to  be  closer  to  you. 
We  want  to  work  in  closer  harmony 
with  you  than  ever  before.  The  time 
has  come  when,  in  solving  these  great 
economic  questions,  there  Is  no  class  in 
labor.  There  is  only  one  interest,  and 
that  is  the  man  who  toils  for  his  bread." 

Applause  that  mounts  swiftly  to  tu- 
mult tells^the  temper  of  his  audience. 

So  were  conditions  then.    But  now — 

The  country  is  faltering  back,  from 
the  slough  of  depression.  Men  thank 
God  for  their  jobs — those  who  have 
them — and  work  to  keep  them.  Labor 
with  shriveled  price-mark  drugs  the 
market.  The  dollar  is  a  precious  thing 
again.  The  unions  are  reeling  from 
blows  hammered  with  cruel  frequency 
and  effectiveness  upon  their  infiated 
wage  scales. 

The  miners  of  America  are  in  des- 
perate straits.  Two  hundred  thousand 
are  entirely  out  of  work.  As  many  more 
are  working  half-time  or  less.  A  wage 
contract  is  about  to  expire  and  slashing 
cuts  confront  them.  Already  the  outer 
edges  of  the  union  have  crumbled,  now 
in  Kentucky,  now  in  West  Virginia,  now 
in  the  Southwest,  under  the  pressure  of 


the  economic  iKw  that  is  working  its 
downward  way  of  revision  in  the  pay 
envelope. 

A  call  for  a  conference  with  mine- 
owners  to  work  out  a  new  wage  scale 
has  been  answered  with  peremptory  re- 
fusal to  meet.  The. owners  are  posting 
their  own  wage  scales,  marking  up  on 
their  bulletin  boards  the  wages  they  will 
pay  for  this  and  that  kind  of  work, 
without  even  so  much  as  a  hint  of  con- 
sultation with  union  leaders.  There  are 
two  men  for  every  job. 

Will  spring  see  a  militant  super-union 
at  work  to  close  the  country's  industries 
in  the  name  of  labor?  Or  a  single- 
handed  fight  by  the  coal  miners.  Itself 
terrible  in  its  effect  upon  reviving  in- 
dustry? Or  a  clenched  fist  instead  of 
the  open  hand?  Or  a  half-hearted, 
withering  strike  of  union  miners,  peter- 
ing out  in  collapse  of  their  magnificent 
organization? 

One  of  these  situations  almost  in  cer- 
tainty will  come  to  pass.  Which  one? 
Hardly  the  coalition,  we  think;  but  the 
answer  lies  in  the  laps  of  the  gods. 

When  Warren  Stone  spoke  for  har- 
mony and  close  communion  between  the 
two  great  classes  of  workers,  he  pro- 
posed no  new  thing;  but  his  proposal 
found  quick  response.  Three  days  after- 
ward, or  September  12.  1919.  the  United 
Mine  Workers  adopted  the  following 
resolution: 

'^Resolved,  That  this  Convention  in- 
structs the  resident  officers  and  the  In- 
tematicftial  Executive  Board  to  bring 
about  such  a  conference  with  the  rail- 
way workers'  organizations  for  the  pur- 
pose of  formulating  an  alliance  whereby 
the  organized  workers  in  these  two 
great  basic  industries  may  act  jointly  on 
all  matters  of  mutual  interest  .  .  .  and 
on  all  matters  where  the  interests  of  the 
workers  in  these  industries  may  be  ad- 
vanced by  joint  action." 

Meetings  were  held  almost  at  once,  as 
directed,  but  no  effective  plan  of  coali- 
tion was  ever  worked  out.  The  idea  lay 
dormant  till  the  other  day.  when  Lewis 
revived  it. 

Meantime  the  miners  have  been 
through  a  great  strike  to  success,  have 
tasted  the  bitter  of  a  subsequent  induc- 
trial  depression,  and  have  come  to  what 
looms  as  a  fight  for  their  existence  as 
an  organization;  and  the  rail  workers 
have  gone  from  victory  to  victory  down 
to  wage  cut  after  wage  cut.  with  more 
cuts  still  in  prospect.  Both  classes  of 
workers  have  had  almost  parallel  ex- 
perience. 

The  time  to  the  strike  is  short,  how- 
ever, and  as  this  is  written  an  effective 
coalition  seems  unlikely.  Lewis  prob- 
ably spoke  too  late.  Had  he  spoken  two 
months  ago,  before  the  Government 
brought  the  railway  labor  leaders  and 
the  railway  executives  together  to 
thresh  out  their  differences,  the  pros- 
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pect  for  such  a  coalition  as  he  proposed 
would  be  much  brighter. 

That  is  the  way  It  looks  now,  but 
scenes  shift  swiftly  In  industrial  Amer- 
ica,   and    to-day's    prospect    is    often 


changed  to-morrow.     Such  a  union  as 
Lewis  proposes  would  outrank  anything 
else    of   its    kind    in    size   and    power 
throughout  the  world. 
The   membership    of  such   a   union 


would  approach  the  two  and  one-half 
million  mark. 

A  super-union  such  as  that  would  have 
power  to  put  even  the  American  Govern- 
ment to  the  supreme  test. 


A  CONFERENCE  OF  RENUNCIATION 

BY   ERNEST    HAMLIN   ABBOTT 

EDITORIAL  CORRESPONDENT  OF   THE  OUTLOOK  AT  THE 
ARMAMENT  CONFERENCE  AT  WASHINGTON 


BETWEEN  the  first  and  last  ses- 
sions of  the  Armament  Confer- 
ence the  man  whose  invitation 
brought  it  to  Washington,  and  whose 
spirit  and  purpose  it  was  designed  to 
embody,  remained  in  the  background. 
Not  once  did  President  Harding  appear 
at  its  deliberations;  not  once  did  he 
attempt  to  direct  its  proceedings.  As  it 
opened  he  expressed  in  two  speeches  the 
hope  of  the  Nation  for  what  it  might 
serve  to  accomplish;  but  he  specified  no 
task  for  it,  he  made  no  effort  to  control 
it,  he  did  not  even  undertake  to  expound 
before  it  his  own  will.  As  it  closed,  he 
came  before  it,  as  he  said,  "to  make 
acknowledgment"  for  what  it  had  done, 
to  outline  its  achievements,  and  to  ex- 
press gratitude  to  the  participants;  but 
neither  expressly  nor  by  inference  did 
he  take  any  credit  to  himself. 

Now  he  has  brought  the  treaties 
which  the  Conference  has  framed  to  the 
Senate.  He  has  appraised  their  value, 
he  has  indicated  the  effect  that  they  will 
have  if  adopted,  he  has  described  the 
spirit  which  they  will  promote  among 
nations,  he  has  set  forth  the  ill 'conse- 
quences that  would  follow  the  failure  to 
put  that  spirit  into  practice;  but  here 
again  he  has  left  himself  out  as  even  a 
factor  in  originating  the  plan  or  the 
idea  of  which  the  treaties  are  the  prod- 
uct. On  the  contrary,  ignoring  himself, 
he  stated  as  the  distinction  of  this  Con- 
ference that  "the  Senate— indeed,  the 
Congress — ^has  already  advised  in  favor 
of  one — and  inferentially  of  two — of  the 
treaties"  and  that  "the  naval  pact  ne- 
gotiated and  signed"  is  in  accordance 
with  the  "expressed  wish"  of  the  Senate. 
From  not  one  word,  from  not  a  single 
act.  of  President  Harding's  is  there  any 
hint  of  the  indisputable  fact  that  the 
Conference  stands  apart  from  other  Con- 
ferences because  the  philosophy  which  it 
has  undertaken  to  apply  to  international 
affairs  is  what  may  properly  be  called 
the  Harding  philosophy— the  philosophy 
which  Warren  Harding  has  put  into 
practice  through  all  his  life.  Some  men 
seek  for  achievement  by  dominating 
others.  They  believe  in  putting  things 
through.  They  believe  in  concentrating 
power  and  responsibility,  and  they  are 
willing  to  accept  the  responsibility  if 
they  can  have  the  power.  There  are 
other  men,  and  they  are  rarer,  who  seek 
for  achievement  by  securing  the  co- 
operation of  others.  They  believe  in 
getting  things  done;  that  things  which 
are   "pnt   through"  often  really  never 


"get  done."  They  want  others  to  work 
with  them,  share  their  power,  and  feel 
a  corresponding  responsibility.  And 
when  their  common  task  is  finished  they 
are  ready  to  acknowledge  the  common 
share  in  the  common  credit.  As  editor 
of  a  newspaper,  as  Senator,  and  as 
President  Mr.  Harding  has  never  sought 
to  dominate  his  associates.  He  has 
made  his  way  by  renunciation. 

This,  it  seems,  is  not  merely  with  him 
a  matter  of  temperament.  It  has  been 
his  philosophy  of  life.  It  is  the  theory 
on  which  he  has  deliberately  and  con- 
sciously acted.  He  has  shared  the 
ownership  of  his  newspaper  with  his 
associates,  and  with  the  ownership  its 
responsibility  and  its  authority.  Simi- 
larly, as  a  politician  he  has  made  a 
practice,  not  of  giving  orders,  but  of 
taking  counsel.  And  now  as  President 
he  has  followed  his  theory  not  only  in 
the  conduct  of  his  Administration  as  It 
affects  domestic  policy  but  also  in  for- 
eign affairs. 

It  is  the  Harding  philosophy,  the  Har- 
ding attitude  toward  all  problems  of 
conduct,  that  has  led  to  the  attempt  to 
solve  the  vexatious  and  controversial 
international  problems  of  this  post  bel- 
lum  period  by  means,  not  of  organizing 
power,  but  of  summoning  nations  to 
conference.  It  is  this  philosophy  that 
explains  the  President's  willingness  to 
leave  the  interests  of  the  Nation  at  this 
Conference  in  the  hands  of  the  appointed 
delegates,  and  to  repose  such  confidence 
in  his  Secretary  of  State  as  virtually  to 
make  him,  and  not  the  President,  the 
chief  figure  of  the  Conference  as  well  as 
its  guiding  officer.  And  it  is  this  phil- 
osophy that  has  made  of  the  Conference 
itself  an  unprecedented  example  of  re- 
nunciation of  power  by  the  nations 
themselves. 

This  is  not  the  imaginative  interpreta- 
tion of  an  American,  naturally  partial  to 
the  infiuence  of  his  own  country.  It  is 
the  interpretation  of  the  Nation's  guests 
from  other  lands.  In  particular,  it  is 
the  interpretation  given  by  the  author- 
ized spokesman  of  the  country  which 
has,  most  unjustly,  been  widely  accused 
of  lacking  in  appreciation  of  the  spirit 
of  the  Conference.  "Gentlemen,  when 
the  list  is  drawn  up,"  said  M.  Sarraut, 
the  head  of  the  French  delegation,  as  he 
addressed  the  sixth  plenary  session, 
"when  the  inventory  is  being  taken  of 
what  we  have  done  here,  I  am  sure  that 
no  sordid  thought  will  enter  the  mind 
of  any  of  us  to  estimate  what  he  may 


have  gained  on  the  one  side  or  what  he 
may  have  lost  on  the  other.  No  one  of 
us  will  want  to  measure  his  advantages 
by  those  that  may  have  been  gained  by 
his  neighbor,  and  the  same  may  be  said 
of  the  sacrifices  which  have  been  made 
by  us  all."  And  possibly  the  tersest 
and  most  discerning  expression  of  this 
common  interpretation  of  the  Confer- 
ence was  made  at  the  same  session  by 
Count  d'Alte,  of  Portugal,  when  he  said: 
"Gentlemen,  we  owe  to  America  much 
besides  the  generous  hospitality  that  she 
has  extended  to  our  Conference.  We 
owe  to  her  the  inspiration  that  has 
made  it  what  it  is.  The  Conference  has 
been  to  a  far  greater  extent  than  any 
other  that  I  can  recall  a  conference  of 
renunciation.  We  have  here  seen  great 
nations  abandon  long-established  and 
deeply  cherished  national  policies  and 
renounce  advantages  once  thought  es- 
sential to  the  welfare  of  their  people, 
and  this  not  for  value  received,  but 
simply  out  of  a  decent  respect  to  the 
opinions  of  mankind." 

To  ascribe  motives  for  these  acts  of 
renunciation  is  as  easy  and  as  idle  as  to 
ascribe  motives  for  any  act.  Those  who 
believe  that  the  motives  were  purely 
selfish  and  sordid  cannot  be  persuaded 
by  any  argument  or  refuted  by  any 
facts.  There  never  was  any  act,  how- 
ever good  or  useful,  for  which  an  evil 
motive  might  not  be  found.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  good  motive  never  made 
an  unwise  act  wise,  or  a  harmful  act 
beneficent.  Whatever  the  motives  may 
'have  been,  the  fact  remains  that  at  this 
Conference  the  nations  did  renounce 
claims,  advantages,  ambitions,  which 
they  might  have  chosen  to  retain  and 
did  not. 

America  had  the  opportunity,  and 
used  it,  to  set  the  example.  At  the  out- 
set she  renounced  her  power  to  win  the 
race  in  naval  armaments.  Great  Britain 
renounced  her  mastery  of  the  sea. 
France  renounced  her  right  and  her 
natural  desire  to  remain  a  first-class 
naval  Power.  Italy  renounced  all  possi- 
bility of  attaining  the  place  as  a  naval 
Power  to  which  her  maritime  skill 
might  well  entitle  her.  Japan  renounced 
a  naval  position  in  the  Pacific  corre- 
sponding to  the  importance  of  her  mer- 
chant marine.  America  and  Japac 
renounced  the  right  to  fortify  certain 
portions  of  their  own  territory.  The 
four  chief  naval  Powers  of  the  Paciile 
renounced  all  right  to  make,  without 
consultation  with  all  the  others,  an  at- 
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tack  upon  any  of  them.  And  all  the 
Powers,  except  China,  which  had  no 
privilege  to  sacrifice,  renounced  oppor- 
tunities for  commercial  or  political  gain 
in  the  Far  East,  and  most  of  them  even 
existing  rights  and  spheres  of  influence. 
The  treaties  pledging  these  acts  of 
renunciation  are  seven  in  number,  and 
are  thus  described  by  President  Harding 
in  submitting  them  to  the  Senate: 

The  covenant  of  limitation  to  naval 
armament  between  our  Republic,  the 
,  British    Ehnpire,    France.    Italy,    and 
Japan. 

The  treaty  between  the  same  Pow- 
ers in  relation  to  the  use  of  subma- 
rines and  noxious  gases  in  warfare. 

The  treaty  between  the  United 
States,  the  British  E^mpire,  France, 
and  Japan,  relating  to  their  insular 
possessions  and  their  insular  domin- 
ions in  the  Pacific. 

A  declaration  accompanying  the 
Four- Power  Treaty  reserving  Ameri- 
can rights  in  mandated  territory. 

An  agreement  supplementary  to 
the  Four-Power  Treaty  defining  the 
application  of  the  term  'insular  pos- 
sessions and  insular  dominions,'*  as 
relating  to  Japan. 

A  treaty  between  the  nine  Powers 
in  the  Conference  relating  to  princi- 
ples and  policies  to  be  followed  in 
matters  concerning  China. 

A  treaty  between  the  nine  Powers 
relating  to  the  Chinese  customs  tariff. 

Accompanying  the  treaties  were  "the 
complete  minutes  of  both  plenary  ses- 
sions and  committee  meetings  and  a 
copy  of  the  official  report"  to  the  Presi- 
dent "by  the  American  delegation  to  the 
Conference."  As  the  President  pointed 
out,  the  transmission  of  such  full  ac- 
counts of  the  negotiation  of  treaties  is 
unprecedented,  but  it  is,  to  use  the 
President's  words,  evidence  of  "that 
open  and  simpler  diplomacy  for  which 
the  world  has  asked  and  the  practice  of 
which  contributed  largely  to  the  success 
of  the  Conference  so  recently  adjourned." 

Such  renunciation  as  is  recorded  in 
these  treaties  would  not  be  possible  ex- 
cept by  agreement  among  nations  which 
felt  themselves  warranted  in  exercising 
mutual  trust.  "It  was,"  said  the  Presi- 
dent, "a  conference  of  friends,  proceed- 
ing in  deliberation  and  sympathy." 

In  renouncing  elements  of  naval 
strength  the  nations  were  first  assured 
of  mutual  renunciation  in  claims  and 
ambitions.  Without  limitation  in  poli- 
cies there  would  have  been  no  limitation 
in  battleships.  Therefore,  as  the  Presi- 
dent declared,  "the  particular  Justifica- 
tion of  this  progressive  and  highly  grati- 
fying step  was  the  settlement  of  the 
international  problems  of  the  Pacific, 
attended  by  new  understandings  in  place 
of  menacing  disagreements  and  estab- 
lished sureties  instead  of  uncertainties 
wliich  easily  might  lead  to  confiict."  ' 

The  President  was  stating  only  a  fact, 
not  an  opinion,  when  he  said  that  "the 
Powers  in  this  Conference  sought  no  con- 
cert to  dispossess  any  Power  of  its  rights 
or  properties,"  and  added: 

All  the  signatories  have  given   up 
certain    rights   which    they    had,    as 


their  contribution  to  concord  and 
peace,  but  at  no  sacrifice  of  national 
pride,  with  no  regret  or  resentment  to 
later  fiame  In  conflict. 

Some  relinquished  certain  rights  or 
prerogatives  which  they  had  asserted, 
notably  in  the  settlement  of  the 
Shantung  controversy,  dealt  with  in  a 
covenant  quite  apart  from  the  group 
herewith  submitted.  But  every  con- 
cession was  a  willing  one,  without 
pressure  or  constraint.  .  .  . 

It  is  not  necessary  to  remind  you 
that  the  Conference  work  was  not 
directed  against  any  Power  or  group 
of  Powers.  There  were  no  punish- 
ments to  Inflict,  no  rewards  to  be- 
stow. .  .  .  The  conclusions  reached  and 
the  covenants  written  neither  require 
nor  contemplate  compulsive  measures 
against  any  power  In  the  world,  sig- 
natory or  non-signatory.  The  offer- 
ings are  free  will;  the  conscience  is 
that  of  world  opinion;  the  observance 
is  a  matter  of  national  honor. 

The  effect  upon  the  nations  assembled 
of  this  practice  of  mutual  renunciation 
Is  described  by  the  President  as  fol- 
lows: 

I  can  assure  you  the  nine  Powers 
have  been  brought  more  closely  to- 
gether, they  are  stahcher  nelghboiH 
and  friends,  they  have  clearer  and 
better  estimates  of  one  another;  they 
have  seen  suspicion  challenged  and 
selfishness  made  to  retreat,  they  have 
keener  and  more  sympathetic  under- 
standings, and  they  are  more  strongly 
willed  for  right  and  Justice  in  inter- 
national relations  than  ever  before. 

In  particular,  the  effect  of  this  Con- 
ference upon  the  policies  of  the  United 
States  was  thus  stated  by  the  President : 

I  am  not  unmindful,  nor  was  the 
Conference,  of  the  sentiment  in  this 
chamber  against  Old  World  entangle- 
ments. ....  I  can  bring  you  every 
assiu*ance  that  nothing  In  any  of 
these  treaties  commits  the  United 
States,  or  any  other  Power,  to  any 
kind  of  an  alliance,  entanglement,  or 
involvement.  ...  It  has  been  seUd, 
if  this  be  true,  these  are  mere  mean- 
ingless treaties,  and  therefore  value- 
less. Let  us  accept  no  such  doctrine 
of  despair  as  that.  If  nations  may 
not  establish  by  mutual  understand- 
ing the  rules  and  principles  which 
are  to  govern  their  relationship;  if  a 
sovereign  and  solemn  plight  of  faith 
by  leading  nations  of  the  earth  is 
valueless;  if  nations  may  not  trust 
one  another,  then,  indeed,  there  is  lit- 
tle on  which  to  hang  our  faith  in  ad- 
vancing civilization  or  the  further- 
ance of  peace. 

Speaking  in  particular  of  the  Four- 
Power  Treaty,  which,  as  he  said,  "cove- 
nants the  respect  of  each  nation's  rights 
in  relation  to  its  insular  possessions," 
the  President  pointed  out  that  there  was 
no  "war  commitment;"  for,  as  he  said, 
"in  case  of  controversy  between  the 
covenanting  Powers  it  is  agreed  to  con- 
fer and  seek  adjustment,  and  if  said 
rights  are  threatened  by  the  aggressive 
action  of  any  outside  Power,  these 
friendly  Powers,  respecting  one  another, 
are  to  communicate,  perhaps  confer,  in 
order  to  understand  what  action  may  be 


taken,  Jointly  or  separately,  to  meet  a 
menacing  situation." 

In  dealing  with  this  specific  treaty,  as 
with  the  seven  treaties  Jointly,  the 
President  emphasized  the  fact  that  there 
was  no  international  force  erected  to 
which  to  appeal  and  not  even  any  prom- 
ise to  use  national  forces  in  a  Joint 
enterprise  of  enforcement.  Although  he 
pointed  out  the  moral  warning  implicit 
in  a  conference  of  the  four  Powers,  he 
stated,  with  a  repetition  of  phrase  that 
seems  still  to  be  needed  in  order  to 
make  a  simple  thing  plain,  that  * 

There  Is  no  commitment  to  armed 
force,  no  alliance,  no  written  or  moral 
ohligatlon  to  join  in  defense,  no  ex- 
pressed or  implied  commitment  to 
arrive  at  any  agreement  except  in 
accordance  with  our  Constitutional 
methoda 

Recognizing  the  fact  that  the  United 
States  is  a  part  of  the  world  and  "can 
no  more  do  without  international  nego- 
tiations and  agreements  in  these  modem 
days  than  we  could  maintain  orderly 
neighborliness  at  home  without  the  pre- 
scribed rules  of  conduct  which  are  more 
the  guaranties  of  freedom  than  the  re- 
straint thereof,"  the  President  strongly 
supported  the  doctrine  that  such  inter- 
national negotiations  among  friendly 
Powers  are  more  soundly  based  upon 
trust  than  force.  He  did  so  by  this 
declaration: 

Frankly,  Senators,  if  nations  may 
not  safely  agree  to  respect  each 
other's  rights,  and  may  not  agree  to 
confer  if  one  party  to  the  compact 
threatens  trespass,  or  may  not  agree 
to  advise  if  one  party  to  the  pact  Is 
threatened  by  an  outside  Power,  then 
all  concerted  efforts  to  tranquilize 
the  world  and  stabilize  peace  must  be 
flung  to  the  winds. 

Briefly  outlining  the  events  which  led 
in  succession  to  our  treaty  relations 
with  China,  to  our  peculiar  connection 
with  Japan  as  the  opener  of  her  gates  to 
the  world,  to  our  acquisition  of  Hawaii, 
and  to  the  presence  of  our  flag  in  Samoa, 
the  Philippines,  and  Guam,  the  Presi- 
dent showed  how  the  Pacific  and  its 
menaces  have  deeply  concerned  us  and 
asked,  "Why  should  we  not  make  recip- 
rocal engagements  to  respect  the  terri- 
tory of  others  and  contract  their  respect 
of  ours,  and  thus  quiet  apprehension 
and  put  an  end  to  suspicion?"  And  he 
added:  "I  am  ready  to  assume  the  sin- 
cerity and  the  dependability  of  the  as- 
surances of  our  neighbors  of  the  Old 
World  that  they  will  respect  our  rights, 
Just  as  I  know  we  mean  to  respect 
theirs." 

This  is  the  Harding  doctrine  of 
achievement  by  renunciation.  Whether 
it  is  a  sound  doctrine  or  not  I  do  not 
undertake  to  discuss;  I  am  simply  con- 
cerned in  pointing  out  what  that  doc- 
trine is  and  indicating  that  it  is  differ- 
ent from  the  doctrine  of  achievement  by 
force  and  is  not  to  be  confused  with  it. 
It  is  this  doctrine  of  renunciation  which 
explains  the  origin,  the  proceedings,  and 
the  product  of  the  Armament  Conference 
at  Washington. 
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The  three  others  in 
the  Aroeiican  delega- 
tion are  standing  to 
the  left  of  the  pic- 
ture. Senator  Under- 
wood in  the  fore- 
ground. Just  beyond 
him  Mr.  Root,  and, 
loolcing  over  Secre- 
tary Hughes's  shoul- 
der. Senator  Lodge. 
Facing  Secretary- 

Hughes    is    John    \V. 
Garrett ,        Secretary  - 
General    of   the    Con- 
ference 


International 


Clincdinst  from  Keystone 

A  JAPANESE  REPRESENTATIVE  SIGNING  THE  TREATY 

Baron  Sbldehara  la  standing  at  the  end  of  the  center  table  preparing  to  sign.  Admiral  Baron  Kato,  who  is  signing  the  treaty,  is  hidden 
from  view.  At  the  comer  of  the  table  to  the  left  is  Mr.  Hanihara,  another  of  the  Japanese  delegates.  At  the  large  table  in  "the  shape  of 
a  horseshoe  is  seated,  In  the  farther  comer  at  the  left,  the  Japanese  interpreter.  To  the  right  of  the  vacant  space  is  M.  Jusserand,  the 
French  Ambassador  to  the  United  States,  and  next  to  him.  Just  around  the  comer  of  the  table,  is  M.  Sarraut,  the  head  of  the  French 
delegation.  Next  to  him  are,  successively.  Senator  Underwood.  Mr.  Root,  Senator  Lodge  (with  his  hands  clasped  in  front  of  him),  Secretary 
Hughes,  Mr.  Balfour  (with  his  face  toward  the  reader).  At  the  extreme  right  of  the  picture  is  Lord  Lee  of  Fareham.  Sir  Auckland  (Seddes 
the  British  Ambassador,  is  represented  only  by  his  hand.  Along  the  nearer  side  of  the  table,  from  right  to  left,  are  Sir  Robert  Borden 
of  Canada.  Senator  Pearce  of  Australia,  Sir  John  Salmond  of  New  Zealand,  Srinavasa  Sastri  of  India,  and  the  three  Italian  delegates- 
Senator  Schanzer,  Ambassador  Ricci.  and  Senator  Albertlnf.  Among  the  ladies  in  the  box  beyond  the  flags  is  Mrs.  Harding.  In  front  of 
.   the  flags  are  the  Americati  advisers.     Under  the  balcony  in  the  front    rows  are  the  l^Yench  advisers,  and  in  the  rear  are  press  representatives 
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THE  GOATS^ 

OUR   FOREIGN-BORN   WHO    CANT   BE    NATURALIZED,  AND  WHY 

BY   PAUL   LEE   ELLERBE 

FORMERLY  CHIEF  NATURALIZATION  EXAMINER  AT  DENVI  R 


IF  you  work  for  the  Gtovernmeat, 
there  are  few  thing^s  in  the  gadiut 
of  the  objectionable  that  you  can.t 
do  and  brag  about  afterwards  in -prUitf 
if  only  you  can  persuade  CongresK^to 
pass  the  right  kind  of  a  law  on  the  sub- 
ject. Nor  is  this  as  difficult  as  the 
average  hundred  percenter  thinks  it.i&. 
Every  now  and  then  Congress  passes  a 
law  without  knowing  what  it  means, 
and  I  have  helped  enforce  at  least  one 
of  its  statutes  that  nobody  knew  the 
meaning  of. 

You  do  your  bragging  in  a  pamphlet 
bearing  the  imprint  of  the  Grovernment 
Printing  Office  and  the  seal  of  your  de- 
partment. And  nobody  reads  it.  That 
is,  nobody  who  understands  it.  Except 
of  course  those  who  helped  you  do  the 
job.  And  so  you  are  quite  safe — unless 
one  of  them  takes  a  notion  to  translate 
^your  official  cant  into  plain  English. 
v(  L  ^*™  going  to  do  that  to  a  few  pages 
of  the  "Annual  Report  of  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Naturalization  to  the  Secretary 
of  L^bor.  Fiscal  Year  Ended  June  SO, 
1921.J 

For  ten  years  I  worked  for  the  Com- 
missioner. For  three  years  and  a  half 
I  was  one  of  his  chief  examiners,  in 
charge  of  the  naturalization  work  of 
Ave  .Western  States.  I  happen  to  know 
what  his  neat  gray  annual  report  really 
jcneans. 
N/  L  He  says  in  it  that  during  that  year 
^  his  official  force  (given  -by  him  in  1919 
as  2,^72  persons)  examined  393,888  docu- 
ments, interviewed  half  a  million  peo- 
ple, and  handled  over  a  million  pieces 
of  nAitil. 

Why?  To  put  it  simply,  for  the  pur- 
pose ^  of  separating  the  sheep  from  the 
goati|  among  the  foreign-born  people 
who  applied  for  citizenship.  There  were 
182,637  such  people  in  the  fiscal  year 
ende^  June  30,  1921,  and,  according  to 
the  Commissioner,  ten  out  of  every  hun- 
dred,^'  of  them  were  goats.  In  other 
words,  18,981  filed  petitions  for  naturali- 
zation that  were  denied.  J 

Nqjthing  short  of  a  tri^nometry  book 
could  look  duller  than  the  table  of  tiny 
figures  in  the  lower  right-hand  corner 
of  which  the  gist  of  that  information  is 
contained.  And  yet,  if  you  had  stood 
where  I  stood  for  a  decade,  guarding  164 
of  the  intakes  through  which  these  peo- 
ple come  into  citizenship,  watching 
their  faces,  hearing  their  stories,  seeing 
the  difficulties  that  confront  them,  you'd 
find  those  little  figures  swelling  them- 
selves out  into  an  army  of  18,981  human 
beings,  and  you'd  want  to  know  why 
they  were  turned  back  from  the  Gates 
of  Hope,  and  whether  it  was  necessary. 

'  Tho    second    of   two   Hrticlcs    by  Mr.    EMerbo 
nil  the  problen)  of  naturalization.     Ixi^  \V4*ek  we 
publisliod  "Treating  'Em  Human." 
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Suppose,  conservatively,  that  the  for- 
tunes of  each  are  linked  up  with  a  fam- 
ily of  four.  That's  76,000  people — 
enough  to  populate  Jacksonville,  Florida, 
say — disappointed  by  our  Government  in 
"the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1921." 
And  just  for  a  rough  approximation, 
suppose  the  figures  were  the  same  every 
year;  the  total  for  the  last  ten  years 
would  be  760,000,  which  is  more  people 
than  there  are  in  the  State  of  North 
Dakota. 

Now  disappointed  people  are  a  nui- 
sance, even  when  they  are  as  voiceless 
and  as  patient  and  forgiving  as  the 
foreign-born  population  of  America. 
They  are  a  kind  of  slow  poison.  A 
standard  of  reasonable  efficiency  de- 
mands that  we  turn  out  no  more  of  them 
than  necessary.  Was  it  necessary  to 
disappoint  these  760,000?  If  it  was, 
we've  got  a  good  thing  in  our  elaborate 
protective  machinery,  with  its  official 
force  of  2,772,  its  393,888  documents  ex- 
amined, its  million  pieces  of  mail 
handled,  and  half  a  million  people  infer- 
viewed  per  annum. 

Well,  it  wasn't. 

Of  the  fifteen  reasons  for  denial 
enumerated  by  the  Commissioner,  two 
go  unequivocally  into  the  merits  of  the 
matter,  "Immoral  Character"  and  "Ig- 
norance." "Immoral  Character"  speak« 
for  itself.  And  "Ignorance"  covers  those 
who  didn't  appear  to  know  enough  to 
exercise  the  rights  of  citizenship  intelli- 
gently. Those  are  real  reasons  why  we 
need  a  naturalization  service:  to  keep 
out  the  morally  undesirable  and  those 
who  don't  care  enough  about  us  to 
understand  our  system  of  government. 
How  many  of  them  did  that  official  force 
of  2,772  find  during  1921?  A  little  more 
than  half  a  one  apiece.  One  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  thirty-nine,  out  of 
182,637  who  applied.  A  trifle  more  than 
one  per  cent. 

What  were  the  other  17,142  citizen- 
ship seekers  denied  for? 

By  far  the  largest  number,  5,215, 
almost  one-third,  for — what  would  you 
suppose?  "Want  of  Prosecution."  That 
is, .  they  paid  their  money,  filed  their 
petitions  for  naturalization,  and  then 
gave  up.  If  there  was  any  way  to  make 
Congress  realize  the  poignancy  and  the 
volume  of  deferred  hope  hidden  behind 
those  figures  (for  one  year  alone!), 
things  might  be  changed.  It  can  only  be 
suggested  here. 

Why  did  they  give  up,  these  5,215 
alien  friends  who  spent  their  money 
and  their  time  getting  themselves  le- 
gally on  record  to  the  effect  that  they 
wanted  to  be  Americans?  Out  of  an 
intimate  and  extended  personal  knowl- 
edge I  give  you  the  answer  for  nearly 


all  of  them  in  two  words:  Red  ia^e. 
If  you  had  it  wound  about  your  neck 
as  tightly  as  I  used  to  have  to  help  wind 
it  about  theirs,  you'd  give  up  too. 

The  whole  of  the  naturalization 
routine  is  printable  only  in  a  neat  gray 
pamphlet,  but  consider  the  simplest  pos- 
sible statement  of  the  most  important 
parts  of  it. 

Leaving  entirely  out  of  consideration 
the  great  gaunt  West,  where  some  of 
the  naturalization  courts  hold  hearings 
only  once  a  year,  and  where  I  have 
known  homesteaders,  too  poor  to  own 
horses  and  waiting  for  citizenship  in 
order  to  prove  up  on  their  land,  walk 
twenty-five  miles  every  time  they  were 
called  to  court — leaving  all  that  out  en- 
tirely, consider  what  you'd  have  to  do  If 
you  were  an  alien  and  applied  for  citi- 
zenship anywhere  in  the  United  States. 

The  actual  work  of  naturalization  is 
done  by  the  courts.  The  report  before 
me  says  that  there  were  2,265  of  them 
attending  to  it  in  1921.  The  first  thing 
would  be  to  go  before  the  clerk  of  one 
within  whose  Jurisdiction  you  resided, 
pay  a  dollar,  and  file  a  declaration  of 
intention,  or  first  paper,  declaring  your 
intention  to  renounce  your  own  country 
and,  in  due  time,  to  Join  this  one. 

Then,  not  less  than  two  nor  more  than 
seven  years  thereafter,  you'd  follow  that 
up  by  paying  four  dollars  and  filing  in 
the  same  or,  in  case  you  had  moved,  in 
another  court  a  petition  stating  that  you 
had  been  in  the  United  States  at  least 
five  years  and  in  the  State  of  fllins  at 
least  one  year,  and  that  you  were  at- 
tached to  the  principles  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, and  a  good  deal  more.  You'd  have 
to  have  two  witnesses,  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  verify  your  petition  by 
signing  affidavits  to  the  effect  that  they 
had  known  you  five  years  in  this  coun- 
try and  had  personal  knowledge  that 
you  were  a  person  of  good  mora!  char- 
acter, etc. 

That  done,  you  and  your  witnesses — 
who  might  very  possibly  have  stood  lo 
line  for  many  hours  to  get  to  the  clerk's 
desk — would  have  to  go  to  the  office  of 
the  Chief  Naturalization  Examiner  and 
be  thoroughly  examined  all  over  again. 
This  might  be  the  same  or  another  day. 
Very  frequently  it's  another  day,  and 
takes  the  whole  of  it,  for  you  and  your 
witnesses.  And  often  you  have  to  pay 
the  wages  your  witnesses  lose,  and  their 
traveling  expenses  if  a  Journey  is  neces- 
sary on  filing  day  and  then  on  examina- 
tion day. 

Tes,  and  then  again  on  hearing  day. 
and  if  your  case  happens  to  be  contin- 
ued, on  two  hearing  days,  or  more.  F>Dr 
the  next  step  is  the  hearing  of  your  case 
in  open  court,  before  the  Judge,  at  leasl 
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three  months  after  you  filed  your  peti- 
tion. 

Again  youM  have  to  see  all  that  in 
terms  of  human  beings  to  know  what  it 
means,  and  I  haven't  the  space  to  try  to 
make  you.  But  perhaps  this  bare  out- 
line will  give  you  a  hint  of  why  5,215 
petitions  were  denied  in  1921  for  "Want 
of  Prosecution,"  and  at  the  same  time 
serve  as  a  background  for  explanations 
of  the  other  causes  of  denial. 

The  next  largest  one  Is  "Miscel- 
laneous." Four  thousand  six  hundred 
and  fifty-two  under  that.  One  thousand 
seven  hundred  and  thirty-six  of  these, 
the  Commissioner  says,  were  "reported 
denied  because  claimed  exemption  from 
military  service  on  account  of  alienage." 
The  reasons  for  the  denial  of  the  other 
2,916  would  require  an  article  In  them- 
selves. They  are  akin  to  those  exam- 
ined here. 

Then  comes  "Incompetent  Witnesses." 
Three  thousand  and  fifty-eight  cases  de- 
nied for  that.  The  witnesses  turned  out 
not  to  have  the  personal  knowledge  of 
the  applicants  required  by  the  statute. 
Nearly  all  of  them  thought  they  had  it; 
swore  they  had  it;  acted  in  good  faith. 
I  have  examined  thousands  of  them,  and 
I  know  that  to  be  true.  Wouldn't  you 
think  that  when  it  was  discovered  that 
they  were  honestly  mistaken  the  men 
whose  petitions  they  verified  would  be 
allowed  to  go  out  and  get  other,  compe- 
tent witnesses  to  take  their  places  and 
go  on  and  complete  the  process  begun 
so  often  at  the  cost  of  so  much  time  and 
money  and  inconvenience?  How  would 
the  great  Republic  suffer?  But  not  a 
bit  of  it.  The  3,058  petitions  so  verified 
all  had  to  be  denied,  the  time  spent 
wasted,  and  the  (at  least)  $12,232  paid 
in  lost.  (Heaven  only  knows  what  the 
amount  really  was — it  might  easily  have 
run  to  1100.000  with  wages  what  they 
were.) 

And  the  only  thing  the  applicants 
could  do  was  to  begin  again  by  filing 
new  petitions.  And  in  the  meantime  of 
course  the  declarations  of  intention  of 
many  of  them  had  expired  and  had  to 
be  renewed,  and  that  meant  an  addi- 
tional delay  of  just  two  years.  No  won- 
der some  of  them  feel  that  they  are 
caught  in  a  vicious  circle  of  alienage 
from-  which  there  is  no  escape. 

Perhaps  you  will  turn  hopefully  to  the 
next  most  important  heading  in  the 
Commissioner's  table  of  figures.  You 
will  not  find  sustenance  there  for  our 
American  quality  of  optimism.  You  will 
learn  from  it  that  during  the  fiscal  year 
ended  June  30,  1921,  1.848  petitions  for 
naturalization  were  denied  on  account 
of  "Declaration  Invalid."  "Declaration" 
is  declaration  of  intention,  or  first  paper. 
Most  of  these  1,848.  and  all  other  invalid 
declarations,  were  either  invalid  the  day 
they  were  made,  on  account  of  the  mis- 
takes of  the  clerks  who  Isstted  them,  or 
became  invalid  by  the  lapse  of  the  statu- 
tory seven  years,  and  in  either  event 
should  not  have  been  accepted  by  the 
clerks  who  subsequently  permitted  their 
holders  to  use  them  as  bases  for  peti- 
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tions  for  naturalization.  But  just  the 
same  this  whole  army  of  people  had  to 
go  through  all  the  process  I  have  out- 
lined and  get  an  official  order  of  denial 
over  the  hand  of  the  Court  before  they 
could  find  that  out. 

Six  hundred  and  twenty-five  cases 
were  denied  because  of  "Petitioners*  Mo- 
tion;" that  is,  the  people  who  filed  them 
asked  that  they  be  denied — for  some 
reason  or  other  gave  up  hope  and  with- 
drew. 

"Deceased."  Five  hundred  and  thirty- 
three  of  those  in  1921.  One  would  like 
to  know  how  long  their  petitions  had 
been  pending  when  they  died. 

Then  comes  "Insufficient  Residence," 
with  313  turned  back  for  that.  They 
had  not  "resided  continuously  within 
the  United  States  for  five  years  and 
within  the  State  for  one  year  imme- 
diately preceding  the  dates  of  their 
petitions."  Some  of  them  went  back  to 
the  old  countries  for  visits,  some  of 
them  left  the  States  in  which  their 
petitions  were  filed  on  business  trips 
and  for  other  reasons.  But  they  didn't 
conceal  it.  If  they  couldn't  be  naturalized, 
why  not  tell  them  so  and  save  them  all 
that  journeying  and  standing  in  line  and 
filing  and  paying  and  oath  taking? 

I  suppose  it's  because  they  aren't 
Americans  and  rarely  protest,  and  the 
rest  of  us  are  too  concerned  with  other 
matters  to  protest  for  them. 

"Already  a  Citizen."  Doesn't  it  seem 
that  we  could  devise  some  way  whereby 
a  man  who  was  already  a  citizen  of  a 
nation  as  intelligent  as  this  one  could 
establish  his  title  to  that  status  without 
Roinj?  through  the  complicated  process 
of  applying  for  what  he  already  had  and 


setting  in  motion  the  whole  machinery 
of  a  court?  Y'et  274  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  in  order  to  prove  them- 
selves such,  had  to  do  just  that  during 
the  year  under  consideration.  They 
were  people  the  record  of  whose  nat- 
uralization had  been  destroyed,  who 
came  into  citizenship  through  the  opera- 
tion of  some  obscure  or  ambiguous 
statute,  etc.,  etc.  The  Naturalization 
Service  investigated  the  facts  in  the 
case  of  every  one  of  them.  "VSIiy  not 
confer  upon  that  service  the  "power  to 
issue  immediately  at  the  close  of  such 
investigations  satisfactory  proofs  of 
citizenship?  It  is  very  much  better 
equipped  to  pass  upon  point^  of  this 
kind  than  are  the  courts.  Which  in 
ninety-nine  per  cent  of  such  cases  only 
follow  its  recommendations,  anyhow. 

To  carry  on  the  story,  261  of  them 
were  denied  without  protest  In  1921  for 
"No  Jurisdiction."  Which  simply  means 
that  careless  clerks  let  them  file  (and 
pay! )  in  the  wrong  courts,  or  else  that 
they  had  to  move  to  other  parts  of  the 
country  after  filing  and  were  penalized 
for  it. 

"No  Certificate  of  Arrival"  is  perhaps 
the  extremest  instance  of  injustice  in 
this  exhibit.  A  certificate  of  arrival  is 
a  piece  of  paper  issued  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  to  aliens  who  arrived  in 
the  United  States  after  June  29,  1906. 
But  the  Department  of  Labor  does  not 
give  these  certificates  to  the  aliens  at 
the  time  they  arrive,  nor,  in  fact,  at  any 
time  at  all,  but  issues  them  only  when 
the  aliens  have  signified  their  readiness 
to  file  petitions  for  naturalization,  and 
then  only  upon  written  application 
made  through  the  clerks  of  the  natural- 
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izing  courts,  to  whom,  and  never  to  the 
aliens  themselves,  the  Department  sends 
the  certificates.  The  clerks  are  in- 
structed not  to  accept  petitions  for 
naturalization  from  aliens  who  arrived 
after  June  29, 1906,  until  after  the  neces- 
sary certificates  of  arrival  are  in  their 
possession.  Petitions  filed  by  such 
aliens  are  not  complete  or  valid  unless 
at  the  time  they  are  filed  the  certificates 
of  arrival  are  attached  thereto  and  made 
parts  thereof.  But  in  1921  155  petitions 
incomplete  and  invalid  because  not  so 
supported  were  filed  and  in  due  course 
denied,  and  $620  collected  therefor. 
That  was  one  of  the  things  that  occu- 
pied the  time  of  the  official  force  of 
2,772  and  helped  to  swell  that  total  of 
a  million  pieces  of  mail. 

One  liundred  and  forty-six  petitions 
for  naturalization  were  denied  in  1921 
because  the  people  who  filed  them  were 
"Unable  to  Produce  Witnesses  or  Deposi- 
tions." Depositions  are  written  state- 
ments taken  to  prove  residence  in  States 
other  than  that  of  filing.  Sometimes 
they  can't  be  furnished.  And  some- 
times the  original  verifying  witnesses 
move  away  and  other  competent  ones 
can't  be  found  (substitution  is  permitted 
under  these  circumstances),  and  that's 
the  end  of  it,  and  the  petitions  so  de- 
fective have  to  be  denied.  It's  a  relief 
to  chronicle  a  cause  like  that. 

But  "Premature  Petition"  is  another 
matter.  There  were  only  42  of  those  in 
1921,  but  surely  that  was  42  too  many, 
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for  "Premature  Petition"  means  peti- 
tions filed  before  the  declarations  of 
intention  upon  which  they  were  based 
were  two  years  old.  Such  petitions  the 
clerks  of  the  2,266  naturalizing  courts 
are  strictly  forbidden  to  accept,  but 
when  they  have  accepted  them  they  are 
permitted  and  required  to  collect  four 
dollars  from  each  petitioner  so  misled, 
and  the  Grovernment  duly  pockets  half 
of  it. 

The  fifteenth  cause  of  denial  is  "Sec- 
tion 2169."  Section  2169  of  the  Revised 
Statutes  (on  the  books  since  1875)  says 
that  only  white  persons  and  Africans 
may  be  naturalized.  The  20  who  were 
denied  under  that  head  during  1921 
thought  they  were  white  within  the 
meaning  of  the  law,  and  were  held  by 
the  courts  to  which  they  applied  to  be 
non-white.  It  has  been  a  vexatious  and 
confusing  matter.  The  Bureau  of 
Naturalization  has  held  varied  and  con- 
flicting views  about  it.  At  one  time  the 
Bureau  even  ludicrously  undertook  to 
limit  the  application  of  this  statute  to 
Europeans.  Some  courts  have  been  be- 
guiled into  holding  that  Japanese  and 
Hindus  are  white  persons  and  have 
naturalized  them,  and  so  subjectedithem 
to  the  annoyance  and  humiliation  of 
having  their  certificates  of  naturaliza- 
tion canceled  by  other  courts.  If  there's 
any  doubt  about  you,  you  have  to  go 
through  the  mill  to  find  out  what  you 
are.  It  would  seem  that  common 
courtesy  to  the  other  nations  demands 
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that  Congress  specify  which  it  means  by 
"white"  and  which  it  doesn't. 

That's  the  last  of  the  tests  by  which 
the  sheep  are  parted  from  the  goats. 
Even  this  cursory  examination  of  the 
fifteen  of  these  tests  shows  that  most 
of  the  18,981  turned  back  in  1921  were 
made  the  goats  by  us,  and  were  not  in- 
herently different  from  the  sl^p.  Most 
of  them  should  have  come  in- Jf* 

What  can  be  done  about  it?  That  of 
course  is  for  Congress  to  say,  but  it 
ought  to  do  something. 

When  an  alien  cannot  be  naturalized, 
he  should  be  told  so  at  once,  without 
the  present  drain  on  his  time  and  money 
and  affection  for  America.  There  is  no 
sense  in  feeding  him  through  the  mills 
of  the  law  just  to  tell  him  at  the  end 
that  his  first  paper  is  invalid,  that  he 
is  already  a  citizen,  that  he  hasn't  lived 
here  long  enough,  that  he  has  come  in 
the  wrong  court,  that  the  clerk  forgot 
to  get  a  certificate  of  arrival  for  him, 
that  his  first  paper  is  not  two  years  old. 
or  that  he  is  not  a  white  man.  We 
ought  to  fix  it  somehow  so  that  the  ofla- 
cial  force  of  2,772  persons  can  tell  him 
that  in  the  beginning.  It  is  more  im- 
portant than  examining  393,000  docu- 
ments a  year,  interviewing  half  a  mill- 
ion people,  and  handling  a  million  pieces 
of  mail.  Our  naturalization  machinery 
functions  not  wisely  but  too  well.  Quite 
uselessly  it  is  making  enemies  of  moral 
and  intelligent  aliens  whom  we  need  for 
friends,  n 


HOW  ITALY  GOVERNS  HER  NEW  TEUTONIC  CITIZENS 


BY  BRUNO   ROSELLI 


A  GROUP  OF  RKAL  ALTO  ADIGK  STTNDAY  C7X)THES — IT  COULD   HARDLY  BE  MORR 
TYPICAIXY  SOUTH  GERMAN! 


LEONIDA  BISSOLATI,  one  of  the 
greatest  political  figures  of  mod- 
ern Italy,  died  two  years  ago  "of 
a  broken  heart  because  his  beloved  Wil- 
son gave  Italy  too  much  in  the  north 
and  too  little  in  the  east.*'  In  this 
paradoxical  newspaper  phrase  is  much 
food  for  thought.  The  situation  in  the 
Alto  Adige  (or  upper  part  of  the  valley 
of  the  river  Adige,  as  the  Italians  call 
the  former  SQd-Tirol)  is  avowedly  one 
in  which  ethnical  and  geographical 
claims,  each  unusually  potent,  come  to  a 
clash.  The  Peace  Conference  unani- 
mously awarded  the  district  to  Italy,  in 
order  to  grant  to  her  the  completion  of 
"God's  boundary" — the  stupendous  am- 
phitheater of  the  Alps.  Thus  three 
hundred  thousand  Teutdns  (or  one- 
tenth  the  number  of  Teutons  awarded  to 
Czechoslovakia  on  the  same  geographi- 
cal grounds)  became  citizens  of  Italy, 
hitherto  the  most  racially  homogeneous 
of  European  countries.  Signor  Credaro. 
the  Minister  of  Liberated  Liands,  is  ac- 
cused by  the  majority  of  educated  Ital- 
ians, led  by  the  authoritative  "Corriere 
della  Sera"  of  Milan,  of  a  laissez-faire 
verging  on  pro-Germanism  in  dealine 
with  those  populations.  On  the  other 
hand,  one  hears  in  America  all  sorts  of 
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talk  about  the  problem  of  Italy's  "op- 
pression of  the  proud  Tyrolese."  I  de- 
cided last  summer  to  see  with  my  own 
eyes;  and  I  hope  that  the  following 
notes  will  show  the  American  reader 
why  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
both  attitudes  are  partly  right  and 
partly  wrong;  that  is,  the  Alto  Adige 
constitutes  a  real  racial  problem  for 
Italy,  although  its  people  are  far  from 
"oppressed/'  and  the  Italian  criticism  of 
the  Government's  moderation  Is  based 
on  ignorance  of  the  rudiments  of  the  art 
of  governing  alien  races. 

"Dobbiaco — ^Toblach"  says  the  bilin- 
gual sign  on  the  unpretentious  little  rail- 
way station,  the  last  real  one  on  the  Ital- 
ian side  of  the  new  boundary,  although 
the  actual  frontier  formalities  are  car- 
ried out  a  few  miles  beyond.  And  a  lit- 
tle toy  train  comes  up  from  the  Italian 
plains  to  invade  with  its  dirty  smoke 
and  its  shrill  whistle  the  majestic  soli- 
tude of  this  mountain  pass,  where  the 
Alps,  east  and  west,  seem  to  bow  in  rev- 
erence before  the  northernmost  sentinel 
of  the  Dolomites — ^those  granitic  filibus- 
ters which  hurl  their  tempestuous  might 
against  the  orderliness  of  the  Alpine 
necklace,  defying  our  most  approved  no- 
tions of  what  a  well-behaved  mountain 
chain  should  be. 

"Would  you  like  to  see  how  things 
look  ib  Vienna,  fourteen  hours  away?" 
says  the  friendly  station-master.  "If  so, 
offer  to  my  Austrian  colleague,  whom 
you  will  And  a  few  miles  farther  on,  a 
two-dollar  bill,  and  possibly  a  few  cents 
more  if  the  exchange  is  particularly  un- 
favorable to  you  to-day,  and  he  will  sell 
you  a  ticket,  the* price  of  which  is  eight 
hundred  kroner." 

But  no,  I  am  not  ready  to  go  to 
Vienna  and  join  the  vast  army  of  Ameri- 
cans who  deplete  appreciably  her  low 
stores  of  food  by  staying  there  to  in- 
vestigate and  discuss  said  depleted 
stores.  I  prefer  to  look  at  the  "Rome- 
Vienna  Express,"  which  chestily  puffs 
into  the  station.  It  is  a  pathetic  suc- 
cessor to  one  of  the  crack  international 
trains  of  Europe,  which  used  to  .thrill 
us  with  their  fleeting  vision  of  power  and 
wealth,  consisting  now  of  three  cars — 
one  third-class,  one  evenly  divided  be- 
tween first  and  second  class,  and  one 
Pullman  wherein  congregates  the  fortu- 
nate crowd  of  "free  ride"  folk  whose 
bills  are  met  by  foreign  governments  or 
societies:  Reparations  Commission,  Red 
Cross,  League  of  Nations. 

Vienna,  the  former  great  capital, 
shorn  of  her  isatellites,  has  become  a 
minor  South  German  town. 

Yet  the  prestige  of  that  great  military 
power  that  was,  the  Austro-Hungarian 
Empire,  will  not  die  out  for  generations. 
You  only  have  to  come  to  my  hotel  at 
Innichen,  about  ten  minutes  from  Dob- 
biaco, to  see  In  the  place  of  honor  a  life- 
size  picture  of  his  former  Majesty  Em- 
peror Francis  Joseph.  "What?"  I  can 
hear  some  of  my  American  friends  re- 
mark, "a  picture  of  the  man  who  fought 
no  less  than  five  wars  against  the  Ital- 
ians allowed  in  the  territory  which  Italy 
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snatched  from  her  traditional  enemy?" 
Why  not?  Americans  have  not  yet  real- 
ized to  what  an  extent  Italy  is  a  country 
of  free  opinions.  They  had  given  her  up 
as  a  total  loss  when  the  Italian  factor^i^ 
hands  played  with  red  flags  a  year  and 
a  half  ago.  And  they  never  understood 
how  the  new  Kingdom  could  allow  the 
head  of  the  Catholic  Church  to  Inveigh 
again  and  again  from  Rome  against  the 
Italian  Government;  nor  how  the  police 
could  tolerate  that  the  words  "Viva 
Lenin**  should  be  scribbled  on  the  walls 
of  almost  every  public  building,  without 
anybody  attempting  to  erase  that  harm- 
less expression  of  discontent.  Italy  Is  a 
country  which  leaves  the  most  rabid 
Individual  free  to  express  his  or  her 
opinions  until  they  conflict  with  the 
rights  of  others,  and  occasionally  far  be- 
yond that  limit.  And  this  attitude  can- 
not of  course  be  limited  to  the  territory 
of  the  pre-war  Kingdom,  but  also  ex- 
tends' to  the  newly  annexed  lands.  Thus, 
incredible  but  true,  the  bandmaster  of 
the  Communal  band  of  this  very  town 
of  Innichen  was  allowed  to  play  in  the 
public  square  on  a  fine  summer  Sunday 
the  Imperial  Austrian  national  anthem, 
amid  the  cheers  of  the  local  population 
(can  you  Imagine  an  Alsatian  bandmas- 
ter being  allowed  by  the  French  to  play 
the  "Wacht  am  Rhein"?) ;   and  on  the 


following  Sunday,  when  I  was  at  In- 
nichen myself,  Teutonic  sympathizers 
were  distributing  under  the  eyen  of  four 
Italian  carabinieri  a  protest,  not  only  in 
the  German  language  but  in  the  German 
script,  against  the  "tyrannical"  action  of 
the  Italian  authorities,  who  had  re- 
quested the  bandmaster  not  to  repeat 
the  performance.  Said  bandmaster,  in 
my  very  presence,  complied  that  Sunday 
by  playing  German  Tyrolean  songs,  fol- 
lowed by  the  "Schwarzer  Adler"  of  well- 
known  German  flavor  and  fame! 

In  fact,  I  shall  never  forget  that  day. 
In  the  crowd  which  gathered  around  the 
band  were  several  men  with  pictures  of 
former  Emperor  Charles  In  their  hats. 
As  an  ex-Italian  officer  who  had  fought 
against  that  monarch,  I  felt  that  the 
performance  smacked  of  provocation, 
and  spoke  to  one  of  the  peasants  who 
wore  the  strange  adornment. 

"You  love  your  former  Emperor,  don't 
you?" 

"Yes,  I  love  his  Majesty  Emperor 
Charles." 

"Don't  you  think,  however,  that  it  is 
bad  taste  and  poor  policy  to  wear  in 
your  hat  the  portrait  of  Charles  of  Haps- 
burg,  a  sovereign  whom  Austria  herself 
has  overthrown?" 

Silence;  then  a  grin;  then  a  most 
clever  answer:    "How  can  any  one  ob- 
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MAP  OP  THE  "VBNEZIA  TBIDENTINA' 


This  iR  the  birthplace  of  many  north  Italian  rivers  annexed  to  Italy  under  the  Treaty  of  St. 
Germain.  The  dotted  line  shows  the  fantastic  pre-war  boundary;  the  crosses  marl<  the  new 
boundary,  which  coincides  with  the  crest  of  the  Alps.  Population  about  half  a  million; 
three-fifths  Italian,  two-flfths  German.  The  latter  inhabit  the  dotted  territory,  which  is 
now  officially  styled  "Alto  Adige" 


ject  to  my  wearing  In  my  hat  the  por- 
trait of  a  private  citizen  whom  I  used 
to  serve?" 

"Serve?    Where?" 

"Here,  on  that  mountain,  where  I  lost 
these  lingers,"  he  replied,  turning  his 
eyes  upon  one  of  the  superb  peaks  of  the 
Dolomites  and  showing  a  badly  shat- 
tered hand. 

Human  sympathy  replaced  the  feel- 
ings born  of  the  war  which  had  hitherto 
occupied  my  mind.  "And  how  do  you 
manage  to  work,  now»  in  that  condition?" 

"I  do  not  work.  As  a  mutilnto  of  the 
Austrian  army  the  Italian  Crovernment 
pays  me  a  monthly  allowance." 

Here  was  indeed  food  for  thought,  es- 
pecially for  those  Americans  who  whim- 
per over  Italy's  "tyrannical"  treatment 
of  the  Alto  Adige.  For  that  matter, 
Italy  could  not  hold  this  rebellious  re- 
gion for  a  month  if  she  acted  tyranni- 
cally— ^no  matter  what  the  decisions  of 
the  Peace  Conference,  which  took  Flume 
from  Italy  and  gave  her  Bozen,  in  order 
to  obtain  Italian  connivance  to  French 
encroachments  upon  the  Rhineland  and 
to  create  on  the  east  of  Italy  a  powerful 
Jugoslavia  which  would  keep  her  busy 
in  that  quarter. 

Later  in  the  day  I  came  across  a 
Triestino  who  was  staying  at  my  hotel. 
When  I  recounted  my  conversation  with 
the  mutilato,  "These  people  are  angry," 
he  said,  "extremely  angry  with  the  Ital- 
ian Government.  Of  course  the  Govern^ 
ment  has  not  treated  them  rightly;  they 
have  not  yet  been  allowed  to  change  into 


lire,  at  par,  the  Austrian  kroner  which 
they  held  in  the  bank  before  the  armi- 
stice." 

"But  how  can  they  expect  that?"  I 
retorted.  "An  Italian  lira  is  worth  at 
least  ten  Austrian  crowns  to-day!" 

"I  know,  but  that  is  what  they  want, 
and  they  won't  be  loyal  until  they  get 
it  After  all,  it  is  not  their  fault  if 
their  currency  has  depreciated." 

Surely  this  was  a  new  angle  from 
which  to  look  at  the  situation.  I  smiled 
to  myself,  wondering  whether  it  is  wy 
fault  that  the  lira  itself,  which  used  to 
be  worth  twenty  cents,  is  now  worth 
four,  and  if  it  is  the  fault  of  a  certain 
member  of  myfamily  in  Florence  that  his 
monthly  pension  of  three  hundred  lire, 
which  used  to  pay  the  rent  of  a  villa  for 
the  whole  summer,  now  represents  just 
the  cost  of  a  good  pair  of  shoes. 

When  I  returned  to  my  hotel,  the 
landlady  reminded  me,  in  fair  English, 
that  I  had  not  yet  registered.  "I  had 
entirely  forgotten  that,"  I  answered  in- 
advertently in  Italian. 

"Please  do  not  speak  that  detestable 
language,"  she  retorted  in  the  harshest 
(Jerman. 

"Why  do  you  stay  on  the  Italian  side 
of  the  new  frontier?"  I  asked,  in  the 
language  of  compromise. 

"Because  I  like  my  three  meals  a  day. 
People  are  too  poor  over  there.  Their 
money  is  worth  almost  nothing.  But 
wait,  and  you  will  see.  Very  soon  our 
savings  will  be  officially  changed  into 
lire.     Then   we    shall   go   across    and 


change  our  money  again,  at  any  bank- 
er's. For  every  lira  ten,  twelve,  perhaps 
fifteen  crowns.  We  shall  be  very  rich 
then,  do  you  see?" 

Oh,  yes,  I  saw.  I  also  saw  that  in 
the  room  where  I  was  led  to  register 
were  two  huge  atrocious  portraits  of 
Bismarck  and  Mettemich,  and  below 
them  an  Austrian  helmet  and  one  of 
those  horrible  maces  with  which  our 
late  enemy  intended  to  "inspire  awe."  I 
also  saw  that  the  printed  headings  of 
the  hotel  register  were  entirely  in  Ger- 
man, and  I  made  sure  that  it  was  not  a 
left-over  from  pre-bellum  days,  but  a 
recent  acquisition  fresh  from  Vienna. 

It  was  a  relief  to  go  out  and  see  a 
couple  of  Italian  Alpine  officers  pass  by, 
bound  for  some  post  far  up  on  the 
heights.  I  greeted  them  and  offered  my 
company,  which  was  readily  accepted, 
and  unbosomed  myself  of  my  anger. 

If  you  have  ever  lived  any  time  among 
these  superb  mountain  gentlemen,  who 
differ  as  much  from  the  rough  moun- 
taineers as  the  country  gentleman  dif- 
fers from  the  contadino,  you  will  know 
what  magnificent  types  of  well-balanced, 
serene  humanity  they  are.  It  was 
proved  to  me  again  on  that  day. 

"Professor,  you  live  in  cities,  transi- 
tory like  all  man-made  things.  We  live 
among  God's  own  eternal  mountains. 
You  help  shape  transitory  policies;  we 
deal  in  men's  unchangeable  feelings. 
We  know  that  while  the  present  genera- 
tion of  embittered  ex-Austrian  fighters 
lives  any  attempt  at  Italianizatlon  will 
seem  to  them  to  savor  of  tyranny. 
Granted  that  Signer  Gredaro  went 
rather  far  when  he  wrote  the  preface 
for  a  pan-(}ermanistic  book  on  the  Alto 
Adige,  and  reiterated  the  right  of  these 
Tyrolese  i>opulations  to  be  left  undis- 
turbed in  their  Teutonism.  But  it  is  no 
treason  to  say  that  the  general  idea  is 
correct.  The  Trent! ni  were  right  when 
they  sang:  'When  the  Adige  shall  flow 
into  the  Danube  instead  of  the  Adriatic, 
then  we  shall  feel  Austrian  and  not 
Italian.'  Of  course  the  line  of  the  Alps, 
the  tremendous  and  obvious  boundary 
l)etween  Italians  and  non-Italians,  is  to 
be  kept  safe  by  our  uniforms.  But, 
mark  my  words!  We  are  doing  just  the 
right  thing.  An  efficient  line  of  Alpine 
posts  at  the  frontier,  above  the  level  of 
human  habitations,  and  precious  few 
uniforms  below.  No  tyranny,  no  de- 
nationalization, no  forcible  absorption: 
in  other  words,  no  repetition  against  the 
northernmost  part  of  the  new  territory 
of  the  measures  which  made  Austria  so 
bitterly  hated  in  the  southernmost  part 
before  the  war." 

Those  were  truly  words  of  wisdom. 
And  when  we  parted  and  I  proceeded 
toward  the  station,  and  saw  the  tobacco- 
nist parading  the  regulation  Italian  coat 
of  arms  surrounded  by  a  German  in- 
scription, and  witnessed  the  scene  of  a 
formal  address  of  welcome  in  the  Ger> 
man  tongue  by  the  mayor  of  the  town 
to  a  group  of  distinguished  American 
visitors,  and  beheld  at  the  station  a  half- 
dozen  porters   still   wearing  the   little 
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Austrian  caps  with  the  inscription 
"Dieiwf,"  and  when  the  conductor  of  a 
local  train,  wearing  the  attire  of  all 
Italian  conductors,  refused  to  speak 
Italian  to  me,  I  felt  proud  and  hopeful: 
proud  that  Italy  has  learned   how  to 
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be  free  from  the  retaliatory  mania;  and 
hopeful  that  a  country  which  knew  how 
to  absorb  the  French  of  Piedmont,  the 
Germans  of  Lombardy,  the  Slavs  of 
Venetia,  the  Spaniards  of  Sardinia,  the 
Greeks  of  Sicily,  and  the  Albanians  of 
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Apulia  will  ultimately,  by  this  same  gen- 
erous method  of  non-interference,  write 
—not  soon  perhaps,  but  well--€inother 
chapt^  in  the  history  of  assimilation  of 
foreign  races  in  the  land  so  markedly  cir- 
cumscribed by  the  Alps  and  the  triple  sea. 


TAXATION  OF  LABOR  UNIONS 

BY   EVERETT  P.  WHEELER 


IN  Daniel  Webster's  address  before 
the  Historical  Society  he  tells  us: 
"I  learned  from  the  reports  of  con- 
troversies in  the  courts  of  law  of  the 
pursuits  and  occupations  of  individuals 
and  of  the  objects  which  most  earnestly 
engaged  their  attention."  This  was  Mr. 
Webster's  last  public  address  in  New 
York  City,  and  it  finds  illustrations  in 
the  current  reports  of  decided  cases. 

In  a  recent  decision  of  the  United 
States  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  in  the 
Seventh  Circuit,  in  which  that  Court 
dealt  with  the  controversies  between  the 
United  Mine  Workers  of  America  and 
some  of  the  independent  coal  operators 
in  West  Virginia,  we  find  the  Court 
stating  the  following  facts  respecting 
the  organization  known  as  the  United 
Mine  Workers  of  America:^ 

"The  evidence  shows  that  members  of 
the  Mine  Workers  Union  purchased  fire- 
arms and  ammunition  and  otherwise 
financed  the  violent  activities  in  behalf 
of  the  unionizing  forces  in  West  Vir- 
ginia, and  this  state  of  war  continued 
until  the  President  sent  troops  into  the 
State,  and  it  is  only  held  in  abeyance 
because  of  that  fact. 

"The  evidence  shows  that  the  reve- 
nues of  the  Mine  Workers  Union  are 
produced  from  dues  and  assessments  laid 
upon  the  members;  that  these  fines  and 
assessments  are,  by  an  arrangement  be- 
tween the  miners'  organization  and  the 
operators,  taken  from  the  wages  of  the 
workers  in  the  mines  by  the  operators 
and  paid  by  them  to  the  organization  of 
mine  workers.  This  is  the  'check-off 
system.  The  membership  is  large  and 
the  dues  and  assessments  yield  an 
enormous  sum. 

"Statements  made  by  officers  of  the 
United  Mine  Workers  show  that  the 
miners'  organization  has  sent  into  West 
Virginia  to  carry  on  this  struggle  more 
than  two  and  a  half  million  dollars,  and 
the  secretary-treasurer  of  that  organiza- 
tion, in  his  report  to  the  Convention 
recently  held  in  this  city,  stated  that 
during  the  year  ending  August  1,  1921, 
the  organization  had  sent  into  West 
Virginia  more  than  a  million  dollars. 
This  money  was  derived  from  the  'check- 
off' system,  and  was  sent  to  West  Vir- 
ginia to  assist  in  the  effort  to  organize 
the  West  Virginia  field." 

The  system  of  the  Mine  Workers 
Union  in  all  the  districts  where  it  has 
succeeded  in  what  it  calls  "unionizing" 
the  mines  is  this.     No  man  is  allowed 

« Ora  Gasaway  v.  Borderland  Coal  Corpora- 
tion. Chlr^^o  "Legal  Newn,"  December  22, 
1921. 


to  work  in  the  mines  unless  he  is  a 
member  of  the  union.  When  he  becomes 
a  member,  he  is  required  to  sign  a  con- 
tract that  his  dues  to  the  union  shall  be 
deducted  from  his  pay  and  sent  by  the 
company  to  the  treasurer  of  the  union. 
As  long  as  he  remains  a  member  of  the 
union  this  contract  remains  in  force. 
The  only  way  he  can  get  rid  of  it  is  by 
resigning  from  the  union,  in  which  case 
he  loses  his  job.  Another  illustration 
of  the  work  of  trade  unions  is  to  be 
found  in  the  testimony  taken  before  the 
Lock  wood  Committee  of  the.  New  York 
Senate,  which  was  published  in  the  Ne\K.. 
York  "Times"  on  December  6,  1921. 

There  is  a  brotherhood  of  electrical 
workers  in  New  York  City.  Unlike  the 
miners'  union,  it  does  not  seek  to  attract 
members  to  it,  but  has  succeeded  in  en- 
forcing a  regulation  of  its  own  that  no 
electrical  worker  should  be  permitted  to 
put  in  work  in  the  city  of  New  York  un- 
less he  pays  to  the  union,  if  he  be  a 
Journeyman  |130  a  year,  and  if  he  be  a 
helper  |52  a  year.  Additional  testimony 
was  given  by  one  of  the  officers  of  the 
union  that  there  was  "no  bookkeeping 
system  to  look  at,"  and  it  appears  that 
there  was  a  large  leak  in  the  accounts 
of  the  union  and  that  some  of  its  officers 
had  accumulated  private  property  by 
methods  not  disclosed  but  which  can  be 
readily  surmised. 

The  facts  which  have  been  thus  dis- 
closed call  public  attention  to  a  condi- 
tion that  ought  to  be  surprising  and  is 
familiar.  Practically  the  unions  are  not 
subject  to  any  public  authority  what- 
ever; they  are  not  incorporated,  they 
are  not  required  to  keep  or  publish  any 
accounts  of  their  receipts  and  expendi- 
tures, as  corporations  are.  They  have 
large  incomes,  amounting  in  many  cases 
to  millions  of  dollars  annually,  and  have 
accumulated  funds,  some  of  them  to  the 
amount  of  many  millions.  They  are  ex- 
empt from  taxation;  in  short,  they  are 
a  privileged  class.  Beginning  as  a  pro- 
test against  what  was  in  many  cases  in- 
justice, they  have  become  great  and 
powerful.  Some  of  their  leaders  un- 
doubtedly are  sincere  men  who  seek 
what  they  consider  public  good, .  but 
others  are  ambitious  and  have  been  en- 
couraged to  be  lawless  because  of  the 
privileges  extended  to  them. 

What  the  public  has  a  right  to  ask  is 
that  all  trade  unions  should  be  required 
to  keep  accounts  of  their  receipts  and 
expenses,  that  these  accounts  should  be 
subject  to  the  Inspection  of  some  public 
authority,  and  that  a  summary  of  them 


should  be  published.  All  this  is  Just  as 
important  for  the  members  of  the  union 
as  it  is  for  the  public. 

It  is  hardly  possible,  for  example,  that 
the  electrical  workers  would  approve  the 
blackmail  that,  according  to  this  testi- 
mony, has  been  practiced  by  their  offi- 
cers. But,  apart  from  this,  no  democ- 
racy can  continue  to  prosper  which 
tolerates  the  existence  of  a  privileged 
class,  having  unlimited  authority  to 
raise  moneS"  which,  in  the  end,  comes 
but  of  the  pockets  of  those  who  have  no 
voice  in  the  management,  and  of  asso- 
..ciatrons  which  do  not  contribute  in  any 
way  to  the  support  of  the  Government. 
Every  loyal  citizen  ohght  to  be  glad  to 
do  his  part  to  support  the  Crovernment 
that  gives  him  protection. 

For  the  purpose  of  removing  the 
anomalies  to  which  attention  has  just 
been  called,  it  has  been  proposed  to  re- 
quire the  trade  unions  to  become  in- 
corporated. The  difficulty  here  is  that 
their  members  are  not  willing  to  become 
incorporated,  and  it  would  be  a  difficult 
and  perhaps  impossible  task  to  compel 
persons  to  incorporate  against  their 
will.  Another  method  much  more  feasi- 
ble is  suggested  by  an  examination  of 
the  Federal  Tax  Law  which  was  ap- 
proved by  the  President  on  November 
23  last.  Under  6  and  2  of  this  act  we 
find  the  following  clause:  "The  term 
corporation  includes  associations,  joint 
stock  companies,  and  insurance  com- 
panies." Trade  unions  are  certainly 
associations,  and  they  would  be  taxable 
under  the  provisions  of  this  law  and  re- 
quired to  account,  as  corporations  are, 
were  it  not  for  a  special  exemption  in 
Section  231.  This  provides  that  the 
"following  organizations  shall  be  exempt 
from  taxation  under  this  article:  (1) 
Labor,  agricultural,  or  horticultural 
organizations." 

Whatever  reason  there  may  be  for 
exempting  from  taxation  agricultural  or 
horticultural  organizations  we  need  not 
consider.  But  the  facts  already  stated 
show  that  there  is  none  for  including 
labor  organizations  in  the  exemption. 
If  Section  231  of  the  Tax  Law  were 
amended  by  striking  out  the  single  word 
"labor,"  the  desired  result  would  be  ac- 
complished as  far  as  it  can  be  by  Federal 
legislation.  Can  there  be  any  good  rea- 
son for  continuing  an  exemption  which 
exempts  wealthy  associations,  some  of 
whom  certainly  are  using  their  accumu- 
lated funds  for  unlawful  purposes,  and 
compels  their  fellow-citizens  to  bear  the 
whole  burden? 
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THE  PILGRIM  FATHERS;  A  PROTEST' 

BY  PRESIDENT  ANGELL,  OF  YALE 


From  a  painting 

FJ>WABD  WIN8IX)W,  OOVERNOB  OF  PLYMOUTH  COLONY 

Such  men  as  Winslow  .  .  .  did  not  cast  In  their  lot  with  these  poor  people  [the 
Pilgrims]  for  any  worldly  advantage.  ...  It  was  the  sanity  of  their  religious 
views,  and  the  goodness  of  their  lives,  that  gained  them  such  valuable  support. 
From  "The  PUgrim  Fathers"  hy  Winnifred  Cockshott, 
of  8t,  Hilda's  Hall  Oxford, 


TWENTIETH-CENTURY  America 
takes  but  a  languid  Interest  in 
the  golden  age  of  antiquity.  In 
the  face  of  a  torn  and  agitated  world  it 
is  complacently  disposed  to  believe  that 
life  is  to-day  fuller,  more  interesting, 
and  more  agreeable  than  at  any  previous 
time  in  the  history  of  man,  and  that 
to-morrow  is  likely  to  reveal  still  fur- 
ther promise.  And  yet  at  these  dinners, 
and  similar  ceremonies  held  elsewhere, 
the  Pilgrim  Fathers  are  extolled  in 
terms  which  would  have  brought  the 
blush  of  shame  to  their  tanned  and  sal- 
low cheeks;  and  this  despite  the  fact 
that  their  descendants  could  by  no  pos- 
sible means  be  induced  to  exchange 
their  present  lot  for  that  of  these  heroic 
ancestors.  We  praise,  but  we  do  not 
envy. 
Not  only  is  praise  lavished  upon  the 

^  This  papor  was  delivered  as  an  Addreaa  at 
the  One  Hundred  and  Sixteenth  Annual  Dinner 
of  the  New  England  Society  in  the  City  of  New 
Yorlt  on  December  22,   1021. 
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Pilgrims,  but  often  it  is  ludicrously  mis- 
conceived and  misdirected,  as  who 
should  praise  Napoleon  for  his  modesty, 
or  Henry  VIII  for  his  domestic  virtues. 
It  has  been  said  that  it  is  better  not  to 
know  so  much  than  to  know  so  much 
which  is  not  true,  and  similarly  it  may 
be  advisable  to  praise  our  forebears  less 
or  to  praise  them  more  justly. 

The  Pilgrim  is  often  lauded  as  the 
founder  of  religious  liberty;  and  it  is 
true  that  by  his  struggle  to  secure  op- 
portunity to  worship  according  to  his 
conscience  he  contributed  to  this  great 
cause.  But  the  liberty  he  sought  for 
himself  he  was  reluctant  to  grant  to 
others.  A  witty  commentator  has  ob- 
served in  regard  to  the  Massachusetts 
Bay  Colony,  that  after  ten  years  its 
members  had  so  far  secured  religious 
liberty  that  any  one  who  agreed  with 
the  elders  was  at  perfect  liberty  to  say 
so.  Others  were  irresistibly  urged  to 
return  to  England  or  to  cultivate  their 


heresies  among  the  savages.  As  the  In- 
dians commonly  scalped  the  heretic  first 
and  examined  his  theology  afterward, 
few  dissenters  elected  this  alternative. 

Again,  there  is  often  much  unfounded 
accrediting  to  these  glorious  forebears 
of  ours  of  the  establishment  of  demo- 
cratic government.  It  is  true  that  in 
Connecticut  there  was  at  the  outset  a 
form  of  democratic  town  government, 
but  it  was  hardly  more  than  a  form,  and 
for  many  a  long  year  democracy,  as  we. 
now  know  it,  was  not  only  wholly  lack- 
ing in  New  England,  but  was  generally 
despised  and  distrusted.  At  Plymouth 
there  was  originally  something  closely 
approaching  the  communism  {ipparently 
practiced  in  certain  of  the  earlier  Chris- 
tian communities,  but  even  this  quickly 
passed  away,  being  Tound  impracticable. 
No  one  would  deny  that  liberty  of  con- 
science and  the  forms  of  democracy 
both  grew  up  in  New  England.  But 
equally  no  informed  person  can  truth- 
fully assert  that  these  achievements 
were  characteristic  of  the  earliest  New 
England  communities. 

What  we  do  find  in  the  Pilgrims  is 
the  most  superb  devotion  to  religious 
convictions.  For  them  the  real  world 
was  the  world  of  the  spirit,  compared 
with  which  the  world  of  material  things 
was  but  ephemeral  dross. .  They  feared 
not  death  nor  physical  suffering.  Their 
dread  was  for  sin,  for  the  weakness  of 
their  souls  In  the  face  of  temptation. 
Their  heroic  venture  into  the  unknown 
wilderness  across  a  wintry  sea  will  al- 
ways stand  as  one  of  the  immortal  land- 
marks in  the  onward  march  of  the 
human  soul,  an  enduring  proof  of  the 
unconquerable  power  of  complete  moral 
and  religious  devotion.  If  we  have  that 
good  fortune  at  all,  we  may  well  pride 
ourselves  less  on  being  their  blood  de- 
scendants than  on  being  in  some  meas- 
ure the  worthy  heritors  of  their  un- 
daunted spirit  and  their  consecration  to 
their  vision  of  truth  and  righteousness. 
They  respected  law  and  human  person- 
ality. Hank  and  social  position  as 
known  in  the  polite  world  were  to  them 
an  abomination,  and  in  turn,  as  was  not 
unnatural,  they  were  despised  and 
persecuted  by  the  leaders  of  that  world. 
Liberty  they  valued  above  all,  but  only 
as  a  prerequisite  to  the  fulfillment  of 
duty,  to  obedience  to  divine  law,  fealty 
to  the  Maker  of  all  things.  Thorough- 
going democracy,  universal  suffrage,  and 
the  like  were  far  from  their  ideals. 

We  find  among  them  also  a  position 
assigned  to  the  family  which  made  il 
the  very  foundation  of  the  religious  life 
of  the  individual  and  the  community. 
He  would  be  bold  who  should  assert 
that  our  contemporary  status  of  the  fam- 
ily is  an  advance  upon  theirs.  More- 
over, they  valued  education,  and  from 
the  first  moment  set  themselves  to  pro- 
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vide  schools  and  shortly  even  a  college 
for  the  education  of  their  leaders.  And 
if  these  men  and  women  have  sometimes 
been  praised  for  qualities  they  either 
did  not  ];>ossess  or  did  not  esteem,  it  is 
equally  true  that  they  have  been  blamed 
for  faults  which,  were  peculiar  to  other 
men  of  their  time  as  well  as  to  them- 
selves. 

The  period  was  not  one  of  large  toler- 
ance, either  in  politics  or  religion,  and 
in  these  matters  they  fought  fire  with 
fire.  They  were  undoubtedly  serious 
and  some  of  them  presumably  hard  and 
sour,  like  certain  of  their  descendants; 
but  they  were  also  certainly  brave  and 
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wholly  conscientious.  Their  domestic 
life  may  have  been  bleak,  but  at  least  it 
was  sturdy  and  pure.  Surely  these 
traits  have  some  meaning  for  us  to-day. 
We  do  not  see  Grod  with  their  eyes,  but 
we  know  that  justice  and  mercy  shall 
endure  forever.  We  do  not  apprehend 
Satan  in. the  material  forms  which  they 
made  so  vivid,  but  we  do  know  that, 
with  nations  as  with  men,  injustice 
breeds  strife  and  loose  morals  spell  na- 
tional decay. 

We  can  never  return  to  their  literalis- 
tic  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures,  nor 
to  the  austerities  of  their  daily  life,  but 
we  may  well  inquire  whether  something 
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of  their  sense  of  the  deeper,  spiritual 
values  of  experience  would  not  soften 
the  hard  and  cynical  gaze  with  which 
so  many  a  modem  looks  out  upon  life, 
would  not  make  for  a  deeper  and  more 
enduring  foundation  for  our  social  rela- 
tions and  our  National  vigor. 

Is  it  too  much  to  hope  that  those 
superb  impulses  of  high  spiritual  pur- 
pose which  possessed  our  entire  Nation 
during  the  late  war  may  once  more 
sweep  over  our  people  and  embed  them- 
selves forever  in  our  National  fiber? 
Such  a  moral  victory  would  indeed  be  a 
fitting  tribute  to  the  dauntless  men  and 
women  whose  memory  we  honor  to-night. 


ROME   AND  THE  NEW  WORLD 


BY   P.  W.  WILSON 


NOT  since  the  days  of  Luther  has 
the  Vatican  faced  a  situation  so 
full  of  uncertainties— of  possibili- 
ties—as that  which  greets  the  successor 
to  Pope  Benedict  XV.  The  choice  of 
Cardinal  Ratti  is  in  itself  significant. 
His  rapid  promotion,  his  athletic  phy- 
sique, his  mountaineering  zeal,  mean 
that  here  is  a  Pontiff  who  will  broaden 
the  Catholic  appeal.  He  becomes  Pope 
not  as  an  ecclesiastic  merely  but  as  a 
man  of  muscle  and  individuality.  He 
blesses  the  people  from  the  outside  of 
St.  Peter's,  not  from  the  inside.  He  is 
the  prisoner  of  the  Vatican  who  intends 
to  escape. 

Many  are  tne  evidences  of  a  counter- 
Reformation  which  might  substantially 
change  the  balance  between  Catholic  and 
Protestant.  The  war  has  not  turned 
people  into  atheists,  but  has  led  them, 
rather,  to  mistrust  a  modern  progress 
away  from  religion.  "Pure  reason"  as 
developed  in  Prussia  did  not  keep  the 
peace,  but  produced  poison  gas,  and 
science  seemed  to  be  summed  up  in 
submarines.  Hence  we  see  Bernard 
Shaw  returning  at  least  to  Methuselah, 
while  for  the  sake  of  argument  H.  G. 
Wells  concedes  God.  Sir  Oliver  Lodge, 
once  agnostic,  delivers  other-worldly 
lectures;  and  in  Scotland  and  northern 
England  there  has  been  a  spontaneous 
revival,  evoking  comparisons  with  the 
life-work  of  the  Wesleys,  Whitefield. 
Pox,  and  Moody,  or  with  the  spiritual 
experiences  of  Wales.  Finally,  we  have 
had  a  President  of  the  United  States  in- 
augurating a  Conference  of  the  Powers, 
and  among  them  Japan  and  China,  with 
the  Lord's  Prayer. 

In  this  atmosphere  the  Roman  Church 
has  displayed  a  world-wide  and  careful 
activity.  Sir  Charles  Dilke,  who  was  in 
his  day  a  high  authority,  considered 
that  the  diplomats  of  the  Papacy  were 
the  ablest  in  the  world.  If  diplomacy 
can  restore  a  faith,  assuredly  Rome  is 
once  more  formidable.  With  exquisite 
timeliness,  Joan  of  Arc  has  been  canon- 
ized and  Prance  in  victory  receives  a 


THE  SHRINE  OF  8TE.  ANNE  AT  THE  CHURCH 

OF  STE.  ANNE  DK  BEAUPR^,  QUEBEC 

This  is  one  of  the  most  celebrated  shrines  of 
the  New  World.  Thousands  of  people  annu- 
ally make  pilgrimages  to  this  place  to  pray 
before  the  shrine,  which  contains  a  relic  of 
the  saint 

patron  saint.  Canonized  also  is  Bishop 
Plunkett,  of  Ireland,  hung,  drawn,  and 
quartered  during  the  Popish  Plot.  It  is 
doubtless  an  undesigned  coincidence 
that  both  these  saints  were  martyred  by 
England!  The  Protestant  halo  which 
surrounds  Nurse  Cavell  is  reflected  by 
a  Catholic  halo  around  Cardinal  Mercier, 
also  revered  by  mankind.  Organizations 
like  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Associa- 
tion are  not  only  denounced  as  subver- 


sive of  faith  and  morals;  they  are  chal- 
lenged by  rivals  like  the  Knights  of 
Columbus.  And  in  these  days  of  the 
camera  the  Church  of  Rome  has  this 
further  advantage — she  photographs  ad- 
mirably. Not  only  does  she  paint  pic- 
tures— ^she  is  one.  In  the  movies  her 
ceremonial  reaches  to  the  ends  of  the 
earth.  Of  her  pageantry  she  makes  no 
secret.  Her  mysteries  are  frankly  dis- 
played. If  a  great  ecclesiastic  dies,  his 
body  lies  in  state,  without  reserve.  His 
face  is  seen.  In  the  inner  life,  let  us 
say,  of  the  Quakers,  there  is  nothing  for 
the  film.  It  is  like  leaven  hidden  in 
three  measures  of  meal.  It  is  a  king- 
dom that  Cometh  without  observation. 

As  an  example  of  the  emotions  which  * 
are  stirring  the  world,  one  may  mention 
faith  healing.  Whatever  may  be  the 
troubles  of  Christian  Scientists  in  Bos- 
ton, their  crusade  continues  in  England. 
Shrines  like  Lourdes  or  Salnte  Anne  de 
Beaupr^  in  Quebec  have  never  been 
more  popular.  Even  the  Anglican 
Church  has  developed  its  healing  min- 
istry; and  a  glance  at  the  Report  of  the 
Rockefeller  Foundation,  with  the  news 
that  never  has  the  death  rate  in  New 
York  fallen  as  low  as  it  is  to-day,  sug- 
gests that  medicine  also  is  working  its 
scientific  miracles,  and  so  carrying  for- 
ward the  first  main  task  of  the  Saviour 
when  on  earth.  Under  such  circum- 
stances, signs  and  wonders  are  to  be 
expected.  From  Ireland  we  have  rei>orts 
of  cripples  being  cured  through  bleeding 
statues  and  holy  pictures,  while  Car- 
dinal Newman,  who  was  so  interested 
in  ecclesiastical  miracles,  would  have 
noted,  had  he  been  alive,  the  liquefac- 
tion of  the  blood  of  St.  Januarius  at 
Naples,  which  happily  foretold  the  fail- 
ure of  revolutionary  troubles  in  Italy. 

If,  however,  the  influence  of  the  Cath- 
olic Church  has  sometimes  tended  to- 
wards superstition,  that  influence  has 
also  made  for  sober  manners.  Pope 
Benedict  XV  declared  that  "on  the  do- 
mestic hearth  woman  is  queen."  He 
denounced  extravagance  of  dress;   and 
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in  Spain,  the  United  States,  and  other 
countries  the  hierarchy  emphasized  his 
message,  even  interrupting  the  rite  of 
marriage  unless  the  company  were 
clothed  according  to  "Christian  mod- 
esty." Against  divorce  the  Church 
stands  so  firm  that  there  are  cities  in 
the  United  States  where  moving  pictures 
In  which  the  stars  have  figured  prom- 
inently in  matrimonial  suits  are  not 
easily  shown.  Certain  incidents  whicli 
accompanied  the  campaign  for  birth  con- 
'trol  are  part  of  the  same  Catholic  policy. 
With  a  profound  discernment,  the 
Papacy  has  appealed  for  conservatism 
in  manners  and  morals  as  well  as  In 
theology.  It  Is  essentially  the  appeal 
made  by  the  black  coat  of  an  American 
President.  It  is  also  the  appeal  deliber- 
ately enforced  against  the  smart  set  by 
the  British  Court.  Catholicism  is  now 
no  longer  identified  with  bull-fights,  the 
Continental  Sunday,  absinthe,  and  the 
stiletto!  Catholicism  is,  or  seeks  to  be, 
mid-Victorian. 

Hence  what  has  been  called  "the  pro- 
cession to  the  Vatican"  as  to  a  steadying 
factor  in  the  world's  affairs.  The  cynic 
may  say  that  statesmen,  afraid  of  Bolsh- 
evism, were  glad  of  any  port  in  a  storm. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  with  the  world  be- 
coming republican,  we  have  the  amazing 
fact  that  the  number  of  countries  with 
representatives  accredited  to  the  Holy 
See  has  doubled.  Before  the  war  it  was 
a  dozen;  now  it  is  more  nearly  thirty. 
Even  Britain  and  Holland  are  included. 
Hitherto  the  Papacy  has  cultivated  the 
good  will  of  monarchs.  Now  it  must 
deal  with  democracies;  and  it  fell  to  the 
lot  of  Pope  Benedict  XV  to  recognize — 
indeed,  '  to  welcome — ^the  inevitable. 
After  all,  even  Catholic  monarchs  have 
not  always  acted  as  obedient  sons  of  the 
Church,    There  Avas  Henry  VTIT.  There 


was  Napoleon  Bonaparte.  There  was 
Louis  XIV.  There  was  the  veto  of  the 
Hapsburgs  which  prevented  Rampolla 
being  Pope.  And  among  Protestant 
"despots"  there  was  Bismarck,  there  was 
George  III.  What  the  Papacy  is  now 
organizing  is  no  longer  the  divine  right 
of  kings,  but  voting  power  among  the 
peoples.  In  France  Catholics  are  re- 
leased from  the  royalist  allegiance.  In 
Italy  they  are  no  longer  warned  against 
elections  but  urged  to  record  their  suf- 
frages, with  the  result  that  there  has 
been  formed  under  Don  Luigi  Sturzo,  a 
Sicilian  priest,  the  Italian  Popular 
Party,  which,  it  is  hoped,  will  become 
the  nucleus  of  a  White  International — 
the  Christian  alternative  to  the  Red 
International.  In  the  United  States 
there  have  been  various  pronouncements 
on  social  reconstruction  of  a  liberal 
character. 

The  policy  of  winning  the  people  in- 
stead of  merely  cultivating  the  friend- 
ship of  their  rulers  has  had  results. 
There  were  tens  of  thousands  of  priests 
in  the  French  army,  and  as  soldiers 
they  were  infinitely  more  powerful  for 
the  Church  than  they  would  have  been 
if  they  had  claimed  the  privileged  ex- 
emption allowed  by  Britain  to  her 
clergy.  France  is  not  Catholic.  But  she 
no  longer  holds  what  Catholicism  she 
has  merely  "for  export."  In  Italy  the 
active  quarrel  between  Church  and  State 
is  at  an  end.  The  theory  that  the  Pope 
is  a  prisoner  of  the  Vatican,  that  he  is 
restrained  by  some  civil  usurpation  from 
exercising  his  office,  that  his  letters  are 
opened,  and  se  on,  has  always  been  a 
polite  fiction.  The  Pope  can  at  any  time 
go  anywhere  or  receive  any  one  or  any- 
thing that  he  wants.  But  his  attempt  to 
forbid  Catholic  sovereigns  visiting  the 
King  of  Italy — he  even  objected  to  the 


discretion  of  Theodore  Roosevelt — was 
by  no  means  unreal.  It  was  almost  a 
cause  of  war  on  one  occasion  between 
Austria  and  Italy,  and  it  has  been  most 
wisely  abandoned.  Indeed,  cardinals  to- 
day drink  tea  with  the  royal  house  of 
Savoy,  and  an  Italian  Minister  formally 
presented  condolences  at  the  Vatican  on 
the  death  of  Benedict  XV.  It  is  true 
that  no  panegyric  on  him  was  pro- 
nounced in  the  Italian  Parliament.  But 
it  is  also  true  that  the  Italian  Govern- 
ment which  desired  this  without  secur- 
ing it  fell  from  power.  The  Catholics 
have  become  a  force  in  Italian  politics. 
Even  so  stanch  a  Whig  as  Macaulay 
has  admitted  that  "it  is  better  that  men 
should  be  governed  by  priestcraft  than 
by  brute  violence,  by  such  a  prelate  as 
Dunstan  than  by  such  a  warrior  as 
Penda."  What  Pope  Benedict  XV  aimed 
at  was  to  be  the  Dunstan  who  restrains 
the  Penda.  He  supported  the  principles 
underlying  a  League  of  Nations.  He 
asked  to  be  represented  at  Versailles, 
but  Italy  would  not  have  It.  He  has 
pronounced  against  conscription  and  the 
worst  horrors  of  war.  His  voice  mate- 
rially contributed  to  a  settlement  in 
Ireland.  But  it  must  not  be  supposed 
that  his  record  has  commanded  univer- 
sal assent.  At  a  time  when  the  Protes- 
tant and  Eastern  Churches  are  drawing 
together,  when  Important  conferences 
are  held  and  contemplated  to  discuss 
either  reunion  or  intercommunion,  Rome 
stands  aloof,  as  haughty  as  ever.  She 
will  join  with  no  other  body  of  Chris- 
tians. All  Christians  must  first  join  her. 
The  Papacy  has  still  to  emerge  from 
that  terrific  scene  in  1870  when,  with 
France  tottering,  and  tottering  also  the 
Temporal  Power,  Pius  IX,  undeterred  by 
peals  of  coincident  thunder,  signed  his 
own  infallibility  amid  a  daylight  dark- 
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ness  which  was  only  relieved  by  can- 
dles held  above  the  challenging  manu- 
script. 

The  future  of  Roipan  Catholicism, 
though  brighter  than  before  and,  some 
would  say,  of  a  dazzling  prospect,  is  by 
no  means  free  from  perplexity.  Statis- 
tics are  published  showing  hundreds  of 
millions  of  Catholics  even  in  Europe; 
but  these  figures  are  nominal.  In  no 
real  sense  are  there,  for  instance,  thirty- 
five  million  of  the  faithful  in  France 
The  Vatican  is,  by  admission,  in  need  of 
funds.  Not  only  have  the  revenues  of 
the  Papal  States  come  to  an  end,  but 
contributions  from  Austria,  Hungary, 
Poland — to  mention  only  three  Catholic 
countries — must  have  most  grievously 
declined.  This  means  that  the  Pope  is 
now  dependent  more  than  ever  before 
upon  the  tribute  which  he  receives  from 
the  New  World,  and  especially  from  the 
United  States.  This  country  is  one 
where,  as  England  discovered  to  her 
cost,  taxation  without  representation, 
and  especially  taxation  by  the  Old 
World,  needs  a  good  deal  of  defending. 
Hence  it  must  be  considered  a  serious 
question  whether  the  existing  constitu- 
tion of  the  College  of  Cardinals  can  be 
maintained.  From  a  recent  book  of 
reference  I  gather  the  list  which  is 
printed  in  the  adjoining  column. 

That  means  a  clear  majority  for  Italy. 
And  at  a  Conclave  the  under-representa- 
tion  of  the  New  World  is  the  more  no- 
ticeable because  time  is  not  allowed  for 


the  four  non-European  Cardinals  to  ar- 
rive and  vote.  In  other  words,  the 
Catholics  of  North  and  South  America 
at  present  exercise  no  influence  over  the 
choice  of  the  Pontiff.  The  explanation 
of  the  anomaly  is  of  course  curious  and 
interesting.  The  Pope  is  not  only  the 
Holy  Father  of  Catholic  Christians.  He 
is  Bishop  of  Rome.  The  Cardinals  are 
in  a  technical  sense  his  local  clergy — 
his  suffragan  bishops,  his  priests,  his 
deacons.  Each  has  his  parish  in  the 
Eternal  City.  But,  however  keenly  the 
antiquarian  may  appreciate  this  tradi- 


THE    NATIO.NALITY    OF   THE    CARDINALS 

Italian  Cardinals — 

....     29 

Other  European — F'rench 

8 

Spanish  

5 

Portuguese... 

2 

Austrian   ..... 

2 

English   

2 

Belgian    

1 

Dutch  

1 

German  

1 

Sicilian 

.  1 

Hungarian 

1      24 

Non- European —    American   ... 

2 

Brazilian  — 

.  1 

Canadian  . 

1        4 

Total    _ 

.....     57 

tion,  one  must  face  the  fact  that  the 
election,  let  us  say,  of  the  Bishop  of  New 
York,  in  which  the  laity  participate,  in 
which  the  whole  Church  concerned  has 
a  voice,  in  which  the  proceedings  are 
public,  seems  to  be  more  in  line  with 
equity  and  the  custom  of  to-day  than 
the  picturesque  proceedings  in  the 
sealed  chambers  and  chapels  of  the  Vati- 
can. 

What  the  Church  has  to  guard  against 
is  another  breach  between  her  Italian 
body-guard  and  her  faithful  beyond  the 
Alps.  The  country  which  bred  Julius 
CsBsar,  Dante,  Michael  Angelo,  and  most 
of  the  Popes  deserves  a  world-wide  em- 
pire over  men's  minds.  But,  •after  all, 
the  predominance  of  Italy  in  the  Papacy 
was  at  least  a  contributing  cause  of  the 
Reformation  in  northern  Europe  and  in 
Britain.  And  the  Italian  view  on  |nany 
subjects,  particularly  the  relations  of 
the  Papacy  with  other  Christian  bodies, 
may  not  be  at  all  the  real  and  consid- 
ered view  of  Catholics  outside  Italy  and 
Europe.  A  large  increase  in  the  propor- 
tion of  non-Italian  Cardinals  would  seem 
to  be  needed  by  the  circumstances  of 
the  case,  and  with  it  a  somewhat  more 
elastic  arrangement  for  their  attenc&ncc: 
when  summoned,  at  Rome.  The  Situa- 
tion is,  if  one  may  say  so,  somewhat 
similar  to  that  of  England  and  her  Do- 
minions. More  and  more  she  has  found 
it  wise  to  recognize  the  sentiments  and 
the  susceptibilities  of  her  distant  ad- 
herents. 
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MOST  personalities  get  pretty  well 
blurred  and  dimmed  by  the  time 
they  are  handed  down  through 
the  indifferent,  inattentive  stories  of 
several  generations.  But  the  personality 
of  my  Great-UficfeOiles  has  suffered  no 
such  partial  obliteration.  It  hab  tiome 
down  to  us  with  outlines  keen  and 
sharply  bitten  into  the  family  conscious^ 
ness,  with  the  acid  of  exact  recollection. 
And  in  his  case  family  stories  are  by  no 
means  indifferent.  To  this  day  you 
have  only  to  mention  Uncle  GileiB  to  one 
of  our  name  to  see  our  bristles  rise. 

This  is  not  at  all  because  Uncle  Giles 
ever  disgraced  the  family  or  did  any 
evil  or  wicked  action.  Quite  the  con- 
trary. Uncle  Giles  thought  that  he  was 
the  only  member  of  the  entire  tribe  with 
any  fineness  or  delicacy  of  feeling,  with 
any  aristocratic  distinction  of  person  or 
manner,  with  any  fitness  for  a  higher 
sphere  of  activities  than  the  gtubby 
middle-class  world  of  his  kinsmen.  Yes, 
that  is  exactly  what  Uncle  Giles  thought, 
probably  adding  that  he  often  felt  him- 
self a  gentleman  among  canaille.  The 
intense  prejudice  of  all  our  name 
against  any  one  openly  professing  to  be 
a  gentleman  may  be  laid  to  this.  If  he 
adds,  or  any  one  adds  for  him,  ''among 
canaille,"  you  can  see  the  froth  begin 
to  show  white  at  the  comers  of  our 
mouths. 

A  gentleman  should  not  be  forced  to 
the  menial  task  of  earning  his  living. 
Uncle  Giles  was  never  forced  to  the 
menial  task  of  earning  his  living.  No 
power  on  earth  could  force  him  to  it, 
not  even  the  combined  and  violent  ef- 
forts of  a  good  many  able-bodied  and 
energetic  kinspeople.  The  tales  of  how 
Uncle  Giles  blandly  outwitted  their 
coarse  attacks  on  him  and  succeeded  to 
the  end  of  a  very  long  life  in  living 
without  work  are  endless,  infinite  in 
their  variety,  and  for  three  generations 
now  have  wrought  the  members  of  our 
family  to  wrath  and  laughter.  He  was 
incredible.  You  can't  imagine  anything 
like  him  unless  you  have  had  him  In 
your  family  too. 

Uncle  Giles  was  preparing  for  the 
ministry  for  many  years — ^years  when 
his  people  did  not  know  him  so  well  as 
later,  and  still  believed  that  with  a  lit- 
tle more  help  Giles  would  be  able  to  get 
on  his  feet.  He  was  a  great  favorite  In 
the  theological  seminary  where  he  was 
a  student  for  so  long,  a  handsome,  well- 
set-up  blond  young  man,  with  beautiful 
large  blue  eyes.  I  know  just  how  he 
looked,  for  we  have  an  expensive  minia- 
ture that  was  painted  of  him  at  the 
time.  He  paid  for  that  miniature  with 
the  money  my  great-grandfather  pried 
out  of  a  Vermont  farm.  It  had  been 
sent  him  to  pay  for.  his  board.     So  of 
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course  more  money  had  to  be  sent  for 
his  board.  You  can't  abandon  a  son  just 
on  the  point  of  becoming  a  clergyman 
and  being  a  credit  to  the  entire  family. 
Great-grandfather  had  no  more  money 
to  send  at  that  time,  but  his  other  sons, 
hard-working,  energetic,  successful  men, 
clubbed  togetlier  and  made  up  the 
amount.  Uncle  Giles  thanked  them  and 
forwarded  with  his  letter,  to  show  them, 
as  he  said,  "that  their  bounty  was  not 
ill-advised,"  a  beautifully  bound  high- 
priced  little  red  morocco  note-book  in 
which  he  had  written  down  the  flatter- 
ing things  said  of  him  by  his  professors 
and  others — especially  others.  He  un- 
derlined certain  passages,  thus:  "A 
very^  worthy  young  man,  most  pleasing 
in  society.**  A  model  to  all  in  the  deco- 
rum and  grace  of  his  manners," 

His  board  bill  had  to  be  paid  a  good 
many  times  before  Uncle  Giles  finally 
gave  up  preparing  himself  for  the  minis- 
try. The  summer  vacations  of  this  pe- 
riod he  spent  in  visiting  first  one  and 
then  another  member  of  the  family,  a 
first-rate  ornament  on  the  front  porch 
and  at  the  table,  admired  by  the  ladies 
of  the  neighborhood,  a  prime  favorite  on 
picnics  and  on  the  croquet  ground.  He 
always  seemed  to  have  dropped  from  a 
higher  world  into  the  rough  middle-class 
existence  of  his  kin,  but  his  courtesy 
was  so  exquisite  that  he  refrained  from 
commenting  on  this  in  any  way.  Still, 
you  could  see  that  he  felt  it.  Especially 
if  you  were  one  of  the  well-to-do  neigh- 
bors on  whom  the  distinguished  young 
theological  student  paid  evening  calls; 
and  you  admired  his  iquiet  tact  and  his 
steady  loyalty  to  his  commonplace 
family. 

The  effect  which  his  quiet  tact  and 
steady  loyalty  had  on  his  commonplace 
family  was  so  great  that  it  has  persisted 
undiminished  to  this  day.  Any  one  of 
us,  to  the  remotest  cousin,  can  spot  an 
Uncle  Giles  as  far  as  we  can  see  him. 
We  know  all  about  him,  and  it  is  not 
on  our  front  i>orches  that  he  comes  to 
display  his  tact  and  loyalty  and  the 
decorum  and  grace  of  his  manners.  As 
for  allowing  the  faintest  trace  of  Uncle- 
Gilesism  to  color  our  own  lives,  there 
is  not  one  of  us  who  would  not  rush 
out  to  earn  his  living  by  breaking  stone 
by  the  roadside  before  sinking  to  that. 
We  are,  just  as  Uncle  Giles  felt,  a  very 
commonplace  family,  of  the  most  ordi- 
nary Anglo-Saxon  stock,  with  no  illumi- 
nating vein  of  imaginative  Irish  or 
Scotch  or  Welsh  blood;  and  I  think  it 
very  likely  that  if  we  had  not  experi- 
enced Uncle  Giles  we  would  have  been 
the  stodgiest  of  the  stodgy  as  far  as 
social  injustice  is  concerned.  But  our 
imaginations  seem  to  have  been  torn 
open  by  Uncle  Giles  as  by  a  charge  of 


dynamite;  and,  having  once  understood 
what  he  means,  we  hang  to  it  with  our 
dull  Anglo-Saxon  tenacity.  We  have  a 
deep,  unfailing  sympathy  with  any  one 
who  is  trying  to  secure  a  better  and 
fairer  adjustment  of  burdens  in  human 
life,  because  we  see  in  our  plain  dull 
way  that  all  he  is  trying  to  do  is  to 
eliminate  the  Uncle  Gileses  from  so- 
ciety and  force  them  to  work.  And  we 
are  always  uneasily  trying  to  make  sure 
that  we  are  not  in  the  bigger  scheme, 
without  realizing  it,  Uncle-Gileslng  it, 
ourselves. 

After  a  while  Uncle  Giles  stopped  pre- 
paring for  the  ministry  and  became  an 
invalid.  He  bore  this  afDiction  with  the 
unaffected  manly  courage  which  was 
always  one  of  his  marked  character- 
istics. He  never  complained,  he  *'bore 
up"  in  all  circumstances,  even  on  busy 
wash-days  when  there  was  no  time  to 
prepare  one  of  the  dainty  little  dishes 
which  the  delicacy  of  his  taste  enabled 
him  so  greatly  to  appreciate.  Uncle 
Giles  always  said  of  the  rude,  vigorous, 
hearty,  undiscriminating  men  of  the 
family  that  they  could  "eat  anything." 
His  accent  in  saying  this  was  the  wist- 
ful one  of  resigned  envy  of  their  health. 

It  has  been  a  point  of  honor  with  us 
all  ever  since  to  be  able  to  "eat  any- 
thing," and  any  one,  even  a  legitimate 
invalid,  who  is  inclined  to  be  fastidious 
and  make  it  difficult  for  the  others  feels 
a  united  family  glare  concentrating  on 
him,  which  makes  him,  in  a  panic,  reach 
out  eagerly  for  the  boiled  pork  and  cab- 
bage. 

Uncle  Giles's  was  a  singular  case,  "one 
of  those  mysterious  maladies  which 
baffle  even  the  wisest  physicians,"  as  he 
used  to  say  himself.  A  good  many 
ladies  in  those  days  had  mysterious 
maladies  which  baffled  even  the  wisest 
physicians,  and  they  used  to  enjoy 
Uncle  Giles  above  everjrthing.  No  other 
man  had  such  an  understanding  of  their 
symptoms  and  such  sympathy  for  their 
sufferings.  The  easy  chair  beside  Uncle 
Giles's  invalid  couch  was  seldom  vacant 
Ladies  going  away  after  having  left  a 
vaseful  of  flowers  for  him,  and  a  plate- 
ful of  cake  and  two  or  three  Jars  of 
jelly  and  some  cold  breasts  of  chicken, 
would  say,  with  shining,  exalted  coun- 
tenances: "In  spite  of  his  terrible  trials, 
what  an  inspiration  our  ftiend  can  be! 
An  hour  with  that  good  man  Is  like  an 
hour  on  Pisgah." 

They  would,  as  like  as  not,  make  sndi 
a  remark  to  the  brave  invalid's  brotheri 
or  cousin,  or,  in  later  years,  nephew, 
who  was  making  the  money  to  keep  the 
household  going.  I  am  afraid  we  are 
no  longer  as  a  family  very  sure  what 
or  where  Pisgah  is,  although  we  know 
it  is  in  the  Bible  somewhere,  but  th^^ 
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is  a  fierce  temily  tradition  against  fuss- 
ing over  your  health  which  is  as  vivid 
this  minute  as  on  the  day  when  the 
brother,  or  cousin,  or  nephew  of  Uncle 
Giles  turned  away  with  discourteous 
haste  from  the  shining-faced  lady  and 
stamped  rudely  into  another  room. 
Doctors  enter  our  homes  when  there  is 
a  broken  leg  or  a  confinement  case  to 
care  for;  hut  seldom  for  anything  else. 

When  the  Civil  War  came  on,  and 
Uncle  Giles  was  the  only  man  in  the 
family  left  at  home,  he  rose  splendidly 
to  the  occasion  and  devoted  himself  to 
the  instruction  of  his  kinswomen,  igno- 
rant of  the  technique  of  warfare.  From 
his  invalid  couch  he  explained  to  them 
the  strategy  of  the  great  battles  in 
which  their  brothers  and  husbands  and 
fathers  were  fighting,  and  when  the  let- 
ters from  hospitals  came  with  news  of 
the  wounded  who  but  Uncle  Giles  was 
competent  to  understand  and  explain 
the  symptoms  reported?  As  a  rule,  the 
women  of  his  family  were  too  franti- 
cally busy  with  their  Martha-like  con- 
centration on  the  mere  material  prob- 
lems of  war-time  life  to  give  these  lucid 
and  intellectual  discussions  of  strategy 
the  attention  and  com^ideration  they  de- 
served. The  war,  however,  though  it 
seemed  endless,  lasted,  after  all,  but 
four  years.  And  when  it  was  over, 
Uncle  Giles  was  free  to  go  back  to  dis- 
cussions more  congenial  to  his  literary 
and  sesthetic  tastes. 

By  the  time  he  was  past  middle  age, 
"a  butterfly  broken  on  the  wheel  of 
life,"  as  he  said,  it  was  of  course  out  of 
the  question  to  expect  him  to  think  of 
earning  his  own  living.  He  had  become 
a  family  institution  by  that  time,  too, 
firmly  embedded  in  the  solidly  set 
cement  of  family  habits.  The  older 
generation  always  had  taken  care  of 
him,  the  younger  saw  no  way  out  and 
with  an  unsurprised  resignation  bent 
their  shoulders  to  carry  on.  So  before 
any  other  plans  could  be  made  Uncle 
Giles  had  to  be  thought  of.  Vacations 
were  taken  seriatim,  not  to  leave  Uncle 
Giles  alone.  In  buying  or  building  a 
house  care  had  to  be  taken  to  have  a 
room  suitable  for  Uncle  Giles  when  it 
was  your  turn  to  have  him.  If  the  chil- 
dren had  measles,  one  of  the  first  things 
to  do  was  to  get  Uncle  Giles  into  some 
other  home,  so  that  he  would  not  be 
quarantined.  That  strange  law  of 
family  life  which  ordains  that  the  per- 
son most  difllcult  to  please  is  always,  in 
the  long  run,  the  one  to  please  whom 
most  efforts  are  made,  worked  out  in  its 
usual  complete  detail.  The  dishes  Uncle 
Giles  liked  were  the  only  ones  served, 
since  the  other  men  could  "eat  any- 
thing;" the  songs  Uncle  Giles  liked 
were  the  only  ones  sung,  the  houses 
were  adjusted  to  him,  the  very  color  of 
the  rugs  and  the  pictures  on  the  walls 
were  selected  to  suit  Uncle  Giles's  taste. 

Looking  back  through  the  perspective 
of  a  generation  and  a  half,  I  can  see 
the  exact  point  of  safely  acknowledged 
middle  age  when  Uncle  Giles's  health 
began    cautiously   to    improve;    but   it 
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must  have  been  imperceptible  to  those 
around  him,  so  gradual  was  the  change. 
His  kin  grew  used  to  each  successive 
stage  of  his  recovery  before  they  real- 
ized that  it  was  there,  and  nobody  seems 
to  have  been  surprised  to  have  Uncle 
Giles  pass  into  a  remarkably  hale  and 
vigorous  old  age.  "Invalids  often  are 
strong  in  their  later  years,"  he  said  of 
himself;  "it  is  God's  compensation  for 
their  earlier  sufferings." 

He  passed  into  the  full  rewards  of  the 
most  rewarded  did  age.  It  was  a  period 
of    apotheosis    jtor    him,    and    a    very 
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lengthy  one  at  that,  for  he  lived  tto  be 
well  past  eighty.  In  any  .gathering 
Uncle- Giles,  erect  and  handsome,  speck- 
lessly  attired,  his  smooth  old  face  neatly 
shaved,  with  a  quaint,  gentle,  old  world 
courtesy  and  protecting  chivalry  in  his 
manner  to  ladies,  was  a  conspicuous  and 
much-admired  figure.  People  brought 
visitors  to  town  to  call  on  him  and  to 
hear  him  tell  in  his  vivid,  animated  way 
of  old  times  in  the  country.  His  great 
specialty  was  stories  of  the  Civil  War. 
At  any  gathering  where  veterans  of  the 
war  were  to  be  honored  Uncle  Giles  held 
every  one  breathless  with  his  descrip- 
tions of  Gettysburg  and  Chancellors- 
ville;  and  when  he  spoke  of  Lincoln  and 
the  Emancipation  Proclamation,  and 
Sherman's  march,  how  his  voice  pealed, 
his  fine  eyes  lighted  up!  Strangers  used 
to  say  Ho  themselves  that  it  was  easy  to  . 
see  what  an  eloquent  preacher  he  must 
have  been  when  he  was  in  the  active 
ministry.  The  glum  old  men  in  worn 
blue  coats  used  to  gather  in  a  knot  in 
the  farthest  corner  and  in  low  tones, 
not  to  interrupt  his  discourse,  would 
chat  to  each  other  of  crops  and  fishing 
and  politics. 

Somewhere  we  have  a  scrap-book  in 
which  an  ironic  cousin  of  mine  care- 
fully preserved  and  pasted  all  the  news- 
paper articles  that  were  written  about 
Uncle  Giles  in  his  old  age  and  the  many 
handsome  obituary  notices  which  ap- 
peared when  he  finally  died.  I  can  re- 
member my  father's  getting  it  out  occa- 
sionally and  reading  the  clippings  to 
himself  with  a  very  grim,  stem  expres- 
sion on  his  face;  but  it  always  moved 
my  light-hearted,  fun-loving  mother  to 
peals  of  laughter.  After  all,  she  was 
related  to  Uncle^  Giles  only  by  marriage, 
and  felt  no  responsibility  for  him.  I 
have  said  that  we  are  not  a  remarkable 
family  in  any  way,  but  perhaps  I  ought 
to  take  that  back,  for  we  are  strongly 
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marked,  all  of  us,  with  the  greatest  dis- 
taste for  what  Is  rather  a  big  tempta- 
tion to  many  such  ordinary  people  as 
we  are.  We  have  the  liveliest  aversion 
to  newspaper  mention  of  ^r  names, 
especially  connected  with  praise  for  any 
good  works  we  may  happen  to  be  at- 
tempting. So  far  from  any  satisfaction 
in  such  personal  publicity,  we  all  feel  a 
hangdog  shame.  Perhaps  you  can  un- 
derstand  why. 

The  other  day  in  looking  over  some 
old  legal  papers  I  came  across  a 
yellowed  letter,  folded  and  sealed,  as 
was  the  habit  before  envelopes  were 
common,  with  three  handsome  pale-blue 
seals  on  its  back.  The  seals  were  made 
with  the  crested  cameo  ring  which 
Uncle  .Giles  always  wore,  bearing  what 
he  insisted  was  the  "coat  of  arms"  of 
our  ^ttjily.  Have  I  mentioned  to  you 
that  we  are  all  marked  with  a  fierce 
hatred  for  any  form  of  hereditary  claim 
to  good  birth  and  aristocratic  connec- 
tions, and  all  that  nonsense? 

The  handwriting  of  the  letter  was 
beautiful,  formed  with  an  amorous  pride 
in  every  letter.  It  was  from  Uncle  Giles 
to  one  of  his  uncles,  my  great-great- 
grandfather's brother.  I  had  never  seen 
it  before,  as  it  had  lain  lost  there  for 
half  a  century  or  more;  but  every  word 
of  it  was  familiar  to  me  as  I  glanced 
it  over.  It  began  with  Uncle  Giles's 
polished  courtesy,  with  inquiries  after 
every  member  of  his  uncle's  family,  and 
a  pleasant,  condescending  word  for  each 
one.  He  detailed  the  state  of  his  healtli. 
which,  alas!  left  much  to  be  desire<}, 
and  seemed,  so  the  doctors  told  him,  to 
require  urgently  a  summer  in  the  moun- 
tains. Then,  leaving  this  subject,  he 
jumped  to  the  local  news  and  told  one 
or  two  amusing  stories  of  the  town 
where  he  was  staying.  In  one  of  them 
I  remember  was  this  phrase,  "I  told  her 
I  might  be  poor,  but  that  a  gentleman 
of  good  birth  did  not  recognize- poverty 
as  a  member  of  the  family."  Through 
a  neat  transition  after  this  he  led  up 
again  to  the  subject  of  his  health  and 
lo  the  desirability  of  his  passing  some 
months  in  the  mountains,  "in  the  pure 
air  of  God's  great  hills."  Then  he  en- 
tered upon  a  discreet,  pleasant,  whim- 
sical reference  to  the  fact  that  only  a 
contribution  from  his  uncle's  purse 
could  make  this  possible.  There  never 
was  anybody  who  could  beat  Uncle  Giles 
on  ease  and  grace  and  pleasant,  pun- 
gent humor  when  it  came  to  asking  for 
money.  The  only  person  embarrassed 
in  that  situation  was  the  one  of  whom 
Uncle  Giles  was  expecting  the  loan. 

I  read  no  more.  With  no  conscious 
volition  of  mine,  my  hand  had  scrunched 
the  letter  into  a  ball  and  my  arm,  with- 
out my  bidding,  had  hurled  the  ball  into 
the  heart  of  the  fire. 

But  as  I  reflected  on  the  subject  after- 
wards, and  thought  of  what  a  splendid 
influence  Uncle  Giles  has  always  been 
In  our  family,  it  occurred  to  me  that  I 
was  wrong.  Uncle  Giles  ought  not  to 
be  forgotten.  I  ought  to  have  saved  that 
letter  to  show  to  my  children. 
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THE  PUSSY-CAT 

The  camera,  our  infor- 
tnant  states,  was  placed 
near  by  and  exposure 
made  by  means  of  a 
string  attached,  sprung 
by  the  pussy-cat.  which 
in  this  case  is  also 
known   as   a   bobcat 
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I 


SEE/'  said  Philemon,  "that  the 
educators  have  begun  to  take  up 
poetry  in  a  serious  way." 
I  am  not  generally  accounted  an  un- 
lettered person,  nor  one  whose  ears  are 
unattuned  to  a  concourse  of  sweet 
sounds,  yet — as  well  admit  it  first  as 
last — I  groaned.  Are  we  to  be  educated 
in  poetry,  forsooth?  To  be  primed  with 
quatrains?  Forced  to  sit  in  statu  pu- 
pillari  while  oracular  young  Gamaliels 
in  horn  spectacles  mount  the  rostrum 
and  dissect  a  sonnet  for  our  edification? 
Prut!  shall  nothing  be  left  us  to  dis- 
cover for  ourselves? 

My  sentiments  are  perhaps  the'more 
embittered  because  I  am  not  myself  an 
educated  person,  as  Philemon  has  taken 
pains  to  point  out.  That  truth  has  been 
borne  in  upon  me  more  than  once  of 
late.  Though  a  neat  five  feet  five  by 
my  tailor's  yardstick,  I  shrink  into  puny 
insignificance  when  measured  by  the 
standards  imposed  by  the  keen-eyed 
gentlemen  of  the  advertisements  who 
point  suspicious  fingers  and  demand, 
"Are  you  educated?"  Mr.  Edison's 
questionnaire  was  not  needed  to  reveal 
the  haphazardness  of  my  mental  equip- 
ment, which  is  like  Autolycus's  pack, 
filled  with  come-by-chances  and  uncon- 
sidered trifles.  For  no  solicitous  cice- 
rone guided  me  by  carefully  graded 
steps  up  the  slopes  of  Parnassus.  Rather 
was  my  introduction  to  Apollo  one  of 
rollicking  informality. 

Ours  was  a  nursery  built  on  the  gen- 
erous proportions  of  the  days  before  ob- 
durate landlords  and  the  H.  C.  L.  took 
it  upon  themselves  to  regulate  the  size 
of  families.  Across  one  wall  were 
ranged  three  beds  and  the  wooden  crib 
from  which  each  of  us  had  in  turn  been 
graduated  to  make  room  for  a  new 
tenant,  and  opposite  this  wall,  and  In 
full  view  of  one  lying  snugly  beneath 
the  blankets,  were  two  doors.  One  led 
prosaically  enough  into  the  hall  -  and 
served  as  an  entrance  for  nurse  or  the 
housemaids  bearing  brooms;  the  other, 
into  my  father's  dressing-room.  That 
door  was  seldom  shut.  Through  its 
narrow  proscenium  we  saw  my  father 
come  and  go,  could  watch  the  intimate 
ceremonies  of  hair-brushing  and  cravat- 
tying,  and — oh,  most  wonderful!— were 
drawn  into  the  circle  of  the  mystic 
Nine.  For  it  was  my  father's  habit,  not 
to  stand  Narcissus-like  before  his  glass 
as  he  dressed,  but  to  pace  the  floor,  and 
as  he  strode  to  repeat  aloud  in  his  full 
voice  with  its  faint  suspicion  of  an 
Ulster  burr,  scraps  of  the  verse  with 
which  his  memory  was  stored. 
'•Word  was  brought  to  the  Danish  king 
(Hurry!) 
That  the  love  of  his  heart  lay  suffer- 
ing." 
Ah!  The  terror  of  it  clutched  my 
throat.    I  stood  tense,  one  stocking  on. 


one  a  limp  banner  in  my  hand,  to  listen 
to  the  thrilling  lay: 

"And  pined  for  the  comfort  his  voice 
would  bring 
(O!  ride  as  though  you  were  flying.)" 

Hurry,  O  king!  Spur  your  charger 
on  beside  the  frozen  northland  fjord.  A 
little  girl  in  ruffled  petticoats  and  hair 
unbnrshed  shivers  with  suspense. 

"Better  he  loves  each  golden  curl 
On  the  brow  of  that  Scandinavian  giri 
Than  his  rich  crown  jewels  of  ruby 
and  pearl."  ,  - , 

Here  was  high  romance.  Cinderella 
and  her  prince  were  pallid  creatures  be- 
side this  northland  Cophetua. 

"And  his  Rose  of  the  Isles  lay  dying." 

Does  any  one  read  "The  King  of  Den- 
mark's Ride"  nowadays,  I  wonder?  Or 
have  the  educators  flouted  Gustavus 
Vasa  along  with  "Marco  Bozzaris"  and 
"The  Irish  Emigrant,"  all  of  whom  one 
used  to  meet  within  the  respectable  con- 
fines of  the  Third  Reader?  Horrible 
thought!  Perhaps  the  "First  Lesson  in 
Poetry"  now  begins  with  polyphonic 
prose. 

There  were  mornings  when  we  went 
on  pilgrimage  with  Childe  Harold: 

"Roll   on,    thou   deep   and    dark   blue 
ocean^— roll ! 
Ten  thousand  fleets  sweep  over  thee 
in  vain." 

Ferris's  Pond,  where  we  went  to  try 
out  our  double-runner  skates  during  the 
Christmas  holidays,  was  the  only  body 
of  water  more  extensive  than  my  bath 
that  I  had  ever  seen.  But  now  I  stood 
upon  a  curving  strand,  I  saw  the  proud 
triremes  of  Nineveh  and  caravels  of 
Spain  sweep  by,  the  horizon  was  filled 
with  bellying  sails,  the  salt  spume  stung 
my  cheeks.  For  my  father  belonged  to 
a  generation  which  devoured  its  Byron 
as  had  an  earlier  one  its  Pope.  I  have 
heard  it  told  of  his  father  that,  coming 
in,  book  in  hand,  and  finding  his  off- 
spring seated  expectantly  about  the  din- 
ner table,  he  sat  down  at  the  head  of 
the  board  and  read  them  the  whole  first 
canto  of  "The  Corsair"  while  the  soup 
cooled  in  the  tureen  and  the  old  nurse- 


housekeeper  glowered  in  the  doorway, 
yet  dared  not  interrupt. 

Not  that  we  received  our  dole  of  poesy 
in  such  generous  servings.  On  the  con- 
trary. Nor  was  the  recital  without  in- 
terruptions, as  all  who  have  struggled 
to  insert  gold  studs  into  stiffly  starched 
buttonholes  will  appreciate.  But,  this 
accomplished,  the  minstrel  once  more 
took  up  his  lay,  often  enough  in  more 
jocund  vein,  trolling  out  the  stanzas  as 
might  one  who,  having  overcome  his 
adversary,  goes  light-heartedly  upon  his 
way: 

"As  I  was  going  to  Salisbury 
All  on  a  market  day, 
I  chanced  to  meet  a  pretty  maid 
A-going  the  selfsame  way." 

Once,  late  in  the  night,  I  awoke. 
Through  the  half-open  door  glowed  a 
thin  thread  of  light,  and  I  knew  that  my 
father  was  making  ready  to  go  out. 
Lying  there  snug  in  my  bed,  I  pictured 
William  in  the  stable,  grumbling  as  he 
put  the  sorrel  to  the  gig,  and  I  saw  in 
imagination  the  dark  avenue  with  fear- 
some shadows  lurking  behind  every 
tree.  Then  reassuringly  came  the  sound 
of  my  father's  footsteps,  hushed  on  our 
account,  but  lacking  none  of  their  ac- 
customed firmness,  and  in  a  moment  his 
voice: 

"Our  birth  Is  but  a  sleep  and  a  for- 
getting; 
The  soul  that  rises  with  us,  our  life's 
star. 
Hath  had  elsewhere  Its  setting 
And  Cometh  from  afar; 
Not  in  entire  forgetfulness 
And  not  in  utter  nakedness, 
But   trailing  clouds  of  glory  do  we 
come 
Fix)m  God,  who  is  our  home." 

Long  after  the  gig's  lamps  had  winked 
in  at  the  nursery  window  and  the  sor- 
rel's hoof  beats  died  away  did  I  lie 
wide-eyed  and  staring  in  the  dark.  In 
one  illumined  moment  I  was  made 
aware  of  the  intrinsic 
though  stripped  of  all 
filled  with  incalculable 
tered  upon  my  heritage. 

Hang  your  heads,  O  wise  young 
Solons!  That  open  sesame  lies  not  in 
hornbooks  nor  in  hustings.  As  certain 
of  your  own  poets  have  said,  "Beside 
the  education  of  the  heart,  all  else  is 
mere  moonshine." 


value  of  life, 
its  gifts,  and, 
wonder,   I   en- 
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FICJTION 

MIDNIGHT.      By    Octavus    Roy    Cohen.      Dodd, 
Mead  &  Co..  New  York.     $1.75. 

The  mystery  of  a  murder  is  cleverly 
put  before  the  reader.  A  woman,  carry- 
ing a  bag,  gets  into  a  supposedly  empty 
taxicab  at  midnight  at  a  railway  station 
and  orders  the  driver  to  take  her  to  a 
certain  address.  When  he  gets  there, 
the  woman  is  not  in  the  cab,  but  a  mur- 
dered man  is;  and  the  bag  handed  to  the 
driver  by  the  woman  turns  out  to  belong 
to  this  murdered  man  and  contains  his 


clothes.  The  driver  is  honest  and  inno- 
cent. The  explanation  is  logical,  if  not 
quite  probable. 

RI«BBPING  FIRES.    By  Ocrtrudo  Atherton.    The 
Frederick  A.  Stokes  Company,  New  York. 

Mrs.  Atherton's  stories  seem  to  have  a 
tendency  to  alternate  between  elaborate, 
well-thought-out  novels,  such  as  "The 
Perch  of  the  Devil"  and  "The  Sisters-in- 
Law,"  on  the  one  hand,  and  pot-boilers 
like  "The  Avalanche"  and  "Mrs.  Bal- 
fame,"  on  the  other  -hand.  This  new 
story,  "Sleeping  Fires,"  belongs  to  the 
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BulkUiigt "  (Cfatilet  ScribDcr't  Sons.  Rcptodooed  by  penntesioa) 

A  BRITTANY  COTTAGE 


less  admirable  division.  It  is  so  sensa- 
tional as  to  be  yellow  and  even  more 
disagreeable  than  it  is  tragical.  It  is 
certainly  a  long  distance  from  "The  Con- 
queror" to  "Sleeping  Fires." 

BIOGRAPHY 
DANIKT.    ROONB    AND    THB    WILDERNBSS 
ROAD.    By  H.  Addington  Bruce.    Illustrated. 
New  edition.    The  Macmillan  Company,  New 
York.     $1.75. 

A  new  edition  of  a  well-conceived  and 
well-executed  biography — lucid,  enter- 
taining, informative,  giving  a  picture  of 
the  stirring  times  in  which  Boone  lived 
as  well  as  a  vivid  account  of  his  life  as 
trapper,  explorer.  Indian  fighter,  road- 
builder,  and  public  official. 

GRNERAL  ROBERT  B.  LKR  AFTER  APPO- 
MATTOX. Edited  by  Franklfn  L.  Riley. 
The  Macmillan  Ck>nipany.  New  York.     $2.50. 

General  Lee's  attractive  personality  Is 
described  by  his  loving  friends  in  this 
book,  appropriately  published  as  a  semi- 
centennial memorial.  Many  interesting 
anecdotes  illustrating  the  character  of 
the  great  leader  of  the  armies  of  the 
Confederacy  are  told,  some  of  them,  we 
believe,  not  before  in  print. 

HEROINES     OF    MODERN     PROGRESS.       By 

Elmer  C.  Adams  and  Warren  Dunham 
Foster.  Illustrated.  The  Macmillan  Com- 
pany. New  York.     $2. 

Women  of  such  diverse  aims  and 
views  as  Elizabeth  Fry,  Mary  Lyon, 
Florence  Nightingale,  Clara  Barton, 
Elizabeth  Cady  Stanton,  Harriet  Beecher 
Stowe,  and  Jane  Addams  are  grouped 
together  in  this  series  of  brief  biogra- 


phies. The  accounts  of  their  contribu- 
tions to  progress  are  full  of  incident  and 
will  make  interesting  reading  to  the  ris- 
ing generation. 

MUSIC.  FAINTING.  AND  OTHER  ARTS 
SMALL   FRENCH   BUnJ>INGS.      By    Lewis   A. 
Coffin,  Jr..  Henry  M.   Polhemus,   and   Addi- 
son  F.    Worthlngton.      Illustrated.      Charles 
Scribner's   Sons,    New   York.      $10. 

This  beautiful  book  is  almost  wholly 
a  book  of  pictures.  We  wish  that  some 
of  them  might  have  been  reproduced  in 
color,  for  the  tones  of  the  building  mate- 
rial used  in  French  architecture  form 
one  of  its  chief  charms.  The  volume 
shows  us  cottages,  chapels,  churches, 
and  the  smaller  chateaux.  They  seem 
well-nigh  as  indigenous  to  French  soil 
as  do  the  poplars  themselves.  Such  a 
book  is  almost  a  truer  mirror  of  French 
life  than  are  the  many  volumes  which 
have  been  published  concerning  the 
great  cathedrals  and  other  large  struc- 
tures in  France  which  have  long  taught 
the  world  what  the  highest  aspirations 
in  architecture  mean.  This  lesson,  in- 
deed, has  been  so  impressive  as  to  drive 
into  the  background  the  lesson  we  may 
learn  from  the  smaller  examples  of 
French  architecture. 

MISCELLANEOUS 
EX-KAISER     IN     EXILE     (THB).       By     Lady 
Norah    Bentlnck.      Illustrated.      The   George 
H.   Doran  Company.  New  York.     $3.50. 

This  is  a  feminine  account  of  William 
II  of  Germany  as  he  is  to-day.  The  pic- 
ture has  merit,  but  the  frame  is  heavy 


with  unnecessary  details.  In  the  au- 
thor's opinion,  the  ex-Kaiser's  insanity 
of  vanity  is  less  pronounced  than  it  was 
in  the  old  days.  His  vanity,  she  sup- 
poses, is  due  to  his  lack  of  a  sense  of 
humor,  *'or,  one  might  add,  of  seemli- 
ness."  For  instance,  he  once  gave  away 
some  Bibles,  so  the  author  was  told,  and 
wrote  in  each  of  them: 

"  *I  will  walk  among  you  and  be  your 
God,  and  ye  shall  be  my  people.' 

'Walk  ye  in  all  the  ways  which  I  have 
commanded  you.' 

'Without  me  ye  can  do  nothing.' 

WiLHELM.  Imp.  Rex." 

WORKING    WITH    THE    WORKING    WOBtAN. 

By    Complla    Rtratton     Parker.       Harper    it 
Brothers.  New  York.     $2. 

Mrs.  Parker  has  the  rare  gift  of  being 
able  to  remember  accurately  what  might 
seem  at  the  moment  to  be  unimportant 
conversations  and  then  to  philosophize 
interestingly  about  them.  Not  that  all 
the  talk  she  listened  to  during  her  ex- 
periences as  a  working-girl  was  trivial 
or  all  her  comments  philosophical. 
Some  of  the  conversations  she  had  with 
lier  fellow- workers  in  candy  factory, 
laundry,  or  brass  foundry  were  tragical 
in  their  significance,  and  much  of  her 
comment  on  her  experiences  is  light- 
hearted  and  even  humorous.  .  But  she 
combines  in  exceptional,  degree  the  abil- 
ity to  gather  facts  and':  to.  make  telling 
generalizations  about  them.  Her  book 
is  an  unusual  sociological  document 
it  is  highly  entertaining. 
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TO  'DRINK 

The  almost  unceasing  ac- 
tivity with  which  children 
work  off  their  surplus  en- 
ergy makes  good  and  nutri- 
tious food  a  con- 
tinual necessity. 
Of  all  the  food 
drinks     Baker's 
Cocoa   is  the 
most   perfect, 
supplying  as  it 
does  much  valu- 
able   material 
...  «^p.,..^.  f^j.  ^j^g  upbuild- 
ing of  their  growing  bodies. 
Just  asgood  forolderpeople. 
It  is  delicious,  too,  of  fine 
flavor  and  aroma. 

MADE  ONLY  BY 

Waher  Baker  &  Co.  Ltd. 

EstaUwbed  1760 

DORCHESTER.  MASS. 

Booklet   ol   Choice    Recipes    aent   free. 


mplet 
»ttaeC 


The  Vapor 
Treatment 
for  Coughs 
andColdt 

The  time  for  Vapo-Cresolene  is  at  the  first  indica- 
tion of  a  (sold  or  sore  throat,  which  are  ao  often 
tte  wmrninga  of  dangerona  oompUcatioiM. 

B  to  qm:  yoa  jnrt  light  the  Uttle  lamp  that  vapor. 
9  Cresolene  and  place  it  near  the  bed  at  night. 

The  aooChhig  antiaeptic  vapor  ia  breathed  all  night, 
■^^^^  Jbreathinff  easy,  relieving  the  cough 
and  eaainR  the  aore  throat  and  congested  chest. 

Cresoleoe  ia  recommended  for  Whoopins 
SO"**V.*?P^'"®*U«  Croao.  Influenza; 
Bronohitis.  CoQ^hs  and  Nasal  Catarrh. 
Ito  germicidal.quahties  make  it  a  reliable  protection 
when  .tbsse  diseases  are  epidemic.  It  gives  great 
relieC  in  Asthma. 

Cf^^t'it^^^teDttcommended  and  used  for  the  post 
49  ycais.  The  benefit  derived  from  It  is  unquestionable. 

^^^iSl  i5^!^.»i*H  ^  dnaw6n  beekIsC  31. 
TW  VArO.€RSOI£NECO..t2CerlissdtSt..  Nsw  Ysric. 


A9  WM  rtgmi,  mm  oce  arm*  or  avh  tmiw-mg  on  ietvpsoiiy.  lar/. 


Foresight 


More  than  forty  years  ago. 
when  the  telei^one  was  still  in  its 
experimental  stage,  with  but  a  few 
wires  strung  around  Boston,  the 
men  back  of  die  undertaking  fore- 
saw a  universal  system  of  com- 
munication that  would  have  its 
influence  upon  all  phases  of  our 
social  and  commercial  life^ 

They  had  a  plan  of  organiza- 
tion capable  of  expansion  to  meet 
die  growth  they  foresaw;  and  dieir 
wisdom  is  borne  out  by  the  fact 
that  that  plan  vs^iich  they  estab- 
lished when  telephones  were 
numbered  by  dozens  is  efficient 
now  when  telephones  are  num- 
bered by  millions. 

This  foresicjit  has  advanced  die 
scientific  development  of  the  art  of 
telephony  to  meet  die  multiplied 


public  requirements.  It  has  pro* 
vided  for  funds  essential  to  the 
construction  of  plant;  for  die  pur- 
chase of  the  best  materials  on  die 
most  advantageous  terms;  for  the 
training  of  employees  to  insure 
skilled  operators;  for  die  extension 
of  service  in  anticipation  of  growdi, 
with  die  purpose  that  no  need 
which  can  be  foreseen  and  met 
will  find  the  Bell  System  unpre- 
pared. 

The  foresight  of  the  early 
pioneers  has  been  developed  into 
a  science  during  die  years  which 
have  elapsed,  so  that  the  planning 
of  future  operations  has  become  a 
function  of  the  Bell  SystenL  This 
is  why  the  people  of  the  United 
States  have  die  most  efficient  and 
most  economical  telephone  service 
in  die  world. 


•Bell  System.^  ♦ 

American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 
And  Associated  Companies 

Onm   Pdiey,   Onm   Sygiem,   Utuvertal  Smrvicm,   and   off  dirmeimd 
toward  Bmttmr  Smrvicm 


Don't  Wear 
a  Truss 

Brooks'    Appliance,    the 

modern  scientific  invention,tiie 
wonderful  new  discovery  that| 
relieves  rupture,  will  be  sent] 
on  trial  Mo  obnoxious  springsl 
or  pads.  „ 

BrooW  Rupture  Appliance 

Has  automatic  Air  Cushions.  Binds  and 
draws  the  broken  parts  together  as  you  would 
a  broken  limb.  No  salves.  No  lies.  Durable, 
cheap.  Sent  on  trial  to  prove  it.  Protected  by 
U.  S.  patents.  Catalog  and  measure  blanks 
mai:ed  free.  Send  name  and  address  today. 
BrMfciApiliaHtGs.,471H8Mt>Su~    


•m.&c. 
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FINANCIAL    DEPARTMENT 


The  flnanoial  Department  is  prepared  to  furnish  information  regarding  standard  investment  secorities,  bat  cannot 
undertake  to  culmse  the  purchase  of  any  specific  security.  It.  will  give  to  inquirers  facts  of  record  or  informatioD 
resulting  from  expert  investigation,  and  a  nominal  chaise  of  one  dolk^  per  inquiry  will  be  made  for  this  special  service. 
All  letters  of  inquiry  should  be  addressed  to  The  Outlook  Financial  Department,  381  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 


THE    INCOME  TAX    FOR    1921 

THE  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue  has  given  a  great  deal  of  allowed  only  in  exceptional  cases.    If  an  extension  is  desired 

publicity  to  the  provisions  of  the  new  revenue  act  for  th'e  application  should  be  made  to  the  collector  of  internal  revenoe 

benefit  of  taxpayers  who  are  required  to  file  income-tax  for  the  district  in  which  the  taxpayer  lives,  but  no  collector 

returns  and  pay  a  tax  on  their  net  incomes  for  1921.     In  the  can  grant  an  extension  of  more  than  thirty  days.    !Por  f&ilure 

belief  that  a  concise  summary  of  the  requirements  may  be  of  to  make  a  return  on  time  the  penalty  is  a  fine  of  not  more  than 

benefit  to  individuals,  however,  we  are  led  to  outline  the  main  f  1,000  plus  25  per  cent  of  the  tax  due.    If  the  taxpayer  chooses, 

features  of  the  law  once  again.  he  may  pay  his  tax  in  full  at  the  time  of  filing  the  return,  or 

First  of  all,  income-tax  returns  must  be  in  the  hands  of  col-  in  four  equal  installments,  due  on  or  before  March  15,  June  15, 

lectors  of  internal  revenue  on  or  before  midnight,  March  15,  September  15,  and  December  15. 

1922.    At  least  twenty-five  per  cent  of  the  tax  due  must  accom-  For  failure  to  pay  the  tax  when  due  or  for  understatement 

pany  the  return,  and  extensions  of  time  for  filing  returns  are  of  the  tax  through  negligence  there  is  a  penalty  of  5  per  cent 
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of  the  tax,  plus  interest  at  1  per  cent 
a  month  until  paid.  For  making  a  false 
or  fraudulent  return  the  penalty  is  a 
fine  of  not  more  than  $10,000  or  not  ex- 
ceeding one  year's  imprisonment,  or 
both,  together  with  the  cost  of  prosecu- 
tion and  an  additional  assessment  of  -50 
per  cent  of  the  amount  of  tax  paid. 

The  act  requires  that  a  return  be  filed 
by  every  unmarried  person  whose  net 
income  for  1921 'was  $1,000  or  more, 
every  married  person  whose  net  income 
was  $2,000  or  more,  and  by  every  person 
—single  or  married — ^whose  gross  In- 
come was  $5,000  or  more.  This  require- 
ment that  a  return  must  be  filed  for  a 
gross  income  of  $5,000  or  more  regard- 
less of  net  income  is  a  new  provision. 
Net  income  is  gross  income  less  certain 
specified  deductions  for  business  ex- 
penses, losses,  bad  debts,  etc.,  which  are 
fully  explained  on  the  forms. 

Returns  must  be  filed  by  married 
couples  whose  combined  net  income  for 
1921,  including  that  of  dependent  minor 
children,  equaled  or  exceeded  $2,000,  or 
if  the  combined  gross  income  equaled  or 
exceeded  $5,000. 

Returns  for  incomes  of  $5,000  and  less 
should  be  made  on  form  1040  A  and  for 
incomes  in  excess  of  $5,000  on  form 
1040.  These  forms  may  be  obtained 
from  the  offices  of  collectors  of  internal 
revenue  and  branch  offices.  Your  local 
bank  can  get  you  the  one  you  need,  and 
printed  on  the  forms  are  complete  direc- 
tions for  filling  them  out. 

The  new  requirement  that  returns 
shall  be  made  of  gross  income  of  $5,000 
or  more,  regardless  of  the  amount  of  net 
income  i^pon  which  the  tax  is  assessed, 
necessitates  careful  computation  on  the 
part  of  the  taxpayer.  Gross  income  in- 
cludes practically  every  dollar  received 
during  the  year  1921  in  wages,  salaries, 
commissions,  royalties,  rents,  dividends, 
interest  on  bonds,  mortgages,  and  bank 
deposits,  ''or  income  from  any  source 
whatsoever."  Net  income  is  gross  in- 
come less  certain  deductions  provided 
for  by  the  act,  including  all  business 
expenses  incurred  in  conducting  a  busi- 
ness, trade,  profession,  or  vocation. 

Certain  expenditures  are  not  deducti- 
ble as  a  business  expense,  however, 
when  made  for  the  purchase  of  articles 
more  or  less  permanent  in  character  or 
for  the  permanent  Improvement  of  prop- 
erty. A  merchant,  for  instance,  would 
not  be  permitted  to  deduct  the  cost  of 
a  new  store  or  a  farmer  the  cost  of  new 
farm  machinery,  such  expenditures  be- 
ing regarded  as  capital  investments. 
Nor  Is  a  family  allowed  to  deduct  living 
expenses,  rent,  repairs  to  a  dwelling,  the 
cost  of  clothing  and  food,  servants* 
wages,  education  of  children,  and  simi- 
lar items. 

The  exemptions  provided  by  the 
Revenue  Act  are  $1,000  for  single  per- 
sons (the  term  including  widows, 
widowers,  divorced  persons,  and  persons 
separated  from  husband  and  wife  by 
mutual  agreement),  $2,500  for  married 
persons  whose  net  income  for  1921  was 
$5,000  or  less,  and  $2,000  for  married 
persons  whose  net  income  was  over 
$5,000.  Tlie  personal  exemption  allowed 
a  married  person  applies   also   tu   the 


Hand  in  Hand  with  Progress 

/^UR  cities  of  the  Atlantic  seaboard  and  those 
^^  of  the  Pacific  Coast,  the  Great  Lakes  and 
the  Mississippi  Valley  do  not  differ  as  widely  as 
do  Paris  and  London,  only  two  hundred  miles 
apart. 

A  city  or  community  similar  to  your  own — in 
the  energy  of  its  citizens,  in  its  stability  and  in 
the  progressive  traditions  of  its  development— is 
the  ultimate  security  that  underlies  every  issue 
of  American  municipal  bonds. 

From  municipal  obligations  come  the  building 
of  our  cities  to  meet  the  needs  of  modem  in- 
dustry and  traffic;  the  construction  of  great 
highways  and  harbors ;  the  winning  of  a  new 
agricultural  empire  within  our  borders. 

And  the  investor,  who  in  this  period  of  transition 
and  uncertainty  wishes  to  place  his  funds  in 
securities  of  utmost  safety,  will  find  that  munic- 
ipal bonds  meet  his  most  exacting  demands. 

Our  booklet,  ' '  Municipal  Bonds  Defined,  '*  and  latest  lisl 
of  municipal  bond  offerings  will  be  sent  at  your  request 

Ask  for  Kst  0'3 

WHIiam  R.fpmpton  (pmpany 


ST.  LOUIS 
Compton  Bld||. 


Investment  Bonds 

NEW  YORK 
1 4  Wall  Street 


CHICAGO 
105  S.  La  Salle  St. 


CINCINNATI 
Unloo  Tniat  Bulldluii        V    *^s/i 


NEW  ORLEANS 
602  Hlbenila  Bank  BIdtf . 
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CONTACT 

CONTINENTAL  contact  is  nation  and 
world*- wide  contact,  placing  customers 
of  The  Continental  and  Commercial  Banks 
in  direct  communication  with  centers  of 
trade  and  finance  wherever  located* 

Individuals  and  concerns  establishing 
Continental  contact  assure  themselves  of 
the  close  co-operation  of  a  strong  and  re- 
sponsible  banking  organization — 

«7»«GONTINENTAL««/ 
COMMERCIAL 

BANKS 

CHICAGO 

Complete  Banking  Service 
Mare  Than  $55,000,000  Invested  Capital 


FINANCIAI^  DEPARTMENT 

{Continued)  ] 

head  of  a  family — ^that  is,  a .  man  orj 
woman  who  supports  in  one  hotuehol^ 
one  or  more  relatives  by  blood,  niu«>^ 
riage,  or  adoption.  Also  there  are  ex-<^< 
emptions  for  dependents — $400  for  each! 
person  who  receives  his  chief  support  j 
from  the  taxpayer  and  who  is  under  i 
eighteen  years  of  age  or  incapable  o(' 
self-support  because*  mentally  or  physi- 
cally defective. 

The  normal  tax  is  the  same  under  the 
new  law  as  provided  In  the  previous  one, 
4  per  cent  on  the  first  $4,000  of  net  in- 
come above  the  exemptions,  and  8  per 
cent  on  the  remaining  net  Income.  A 
married  man  with  three  children  having 
a  net  income  of  $4,000  is  entitled  to  a 
personal  exemption  of  $2,500  plus  $400 
for  each  dependent,  a  total  exemption  of 
$3,700,  leaving  only  $300  on  which  he  is 
required  to  pay  a  tax,  and  this  year 
such  a  tax  will  amount  to  $12.  On  the 
same  income  a  year  ago  he  would  have 
been  required  to  pay  a  tax  of  $56. 

The  special  exemption  of  $3,500  fbr- 
merly  allowed  soldiers  and  sailors  in 
active  service  is  not  continued  by  the 
Revenue  Act  of  1921.  Persons  in  the 
active  military  or  naval  service  of  the 
United  States  are  now  allowed  only  the 
exemptions  granted  other  individuals. 
Former  soldiers  and  sailors,  however,  in 
filing  an  income-tax  return  for  1921 
should  not  include  as  gross  income  any 
amount  received  under  the  provisions  of 
the  War  Risk  Insurance  and  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  Acts  and  as  pensions 
from  the  United  States  for  military  or 
naval  service  during  the  war. 

The  return  must  be  filed  for  the  cal- 
endar year  ending  December  31,  1921,  or 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  on  the  last  day 
of  any  month  other  than  December. 
The  dates  on  which  the  period  covered 
by  the  return  begins  and  ends.  If  other 
than  the  calendar  year,  must  be  plainly 
stated  at  the  head  of  the  return. 

Be  sure  to  execute  the  affidavit,  which 
is  an  important  part  of  every  return. 
The  oath  will  be  administered  without 
charge  by  any  collector,  deputy  collec- 
tor, or  any  internal  revenue  agent.  If 
none  of  these  persons  is  available  the 
return  should  be  sworn  to  before  a 
notary  public.  Justice  of  the  peace,  or 
other  person  authorized  to  administer 
oaths. 

If  you  do  not  understand  how  to  fill 
out  the  return  properly,  take  it  to  your 
bank  and  ask  them  to  help  you.    Host 
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banks  render  this  service  nowadays,  and 
the  Government  also  makes  a  practice 
of  having  one  of  the  deputy  collectors  in 
each  town  for  a  few  days  to  answer 
questions  and  otherwise  assist  taxpayers 
with  their  returns.  It  is  a  wise  precau- 
tion to  avail  one's  self  of  the  benefit  of 
this  assistance/  In  any  event,  don't  put 
off  the  making  of  your  return  until  the 
last  minute.  Questions  may  arise  which 
will  need  solution,  and  a  proper  provis- 
ion of  time  should  be  made  against  any 
such  contingency. 

CONTRIBUTORS' 
GALLERY 

EVERETT       PePPEB- 
RELL     WHEELEB 

is  a  New  York  law- 
yer. He  was  born  in 
1840,  and  received 
his  A.B.  and  A.M. 
degrees  from  the 
Ck)llege  of  the  City 
of  New  York  and 
his  LL.B.  from  Har- 
vard. He  has  been 
closely  associated 
with  various  local 
and  National  Civil  Service  commissions 
and  in  1920  became  Vice-President  of  the 
American  Bar  Association. 

WE  are  glad  to  announce  that  Dorothy 
Canfield  is  again  one  of  the  con- 
tributors. 

BBUNo  RosELLi,  uow  a  professor  at 
.  Vassar,  served  during  the  war  with 
the  Italian  War  Mission  in  this  country. 
He  was  given  the  simple  task  of  supply- 
ing all  the  States  west  of  Buffalo  with 
information  concerning  Italian  aims. 
On  one  occasion  Lieutenant  Roselli  was 
jumped  from  Chicago  to  Fort  Worth, 
Texas,  by  the  War  Mission,  under  the 
supposition  that  Texas  was  situated 
right  next  to  Indiana.  It  turned  out 
later  that  an  old  map  at  Italian  head- 
quarters had  been  responsible  for  the 
slight  error  of  confusing  what  was  once 
the  Indian  Territory  with  the  Hoosier 
State. 

JAMES  Rowland  Angell  has  a  dis- 
tinguished record  as  a  psychologist 
and  educator  with  a  background  of 
many  years'  training  and  experience 
both  in  this  country  and  abroad.  He 
was  exchange  professor  at  the  Sorbonne, 
Paris,  in  1914,  and  was  for  several  years 
a  member  of  the  Faculty  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago;  in  1918  he  became 
Acting  President.  Dr.  Angell  is  now 
President  of  Yale  University. 

PAUL  Lee  Ellerbe 
contributes  the 
second  of  his  arti- 
cles on  naturaliza- 
tion. In  1919  he 
was  assistant  to 
John  P.  Gavit  In 
preparing  "Ameri- 
cans by  Choice," 
destined  to  be  the 
tenth  volume  in  the 
series  of  American- 
ization Studies  un- 
dertaken by  the  Carnegie  Corporation  of 
New  York. 


A  symbol  of  satisfactory 

service 

There  is  a  Personal  Touch  in  the  handling 
of  transactions  through  this  bank  that  indi- . 
cates  a  thorough  understanding  of  what  is 
required  and  a  keen  interest  in  promoting 
the  business  interests  of  our  clients. 

Extensive  Connections  in  this  country  and 
all  foreign  countries  enable  us  to  carry  out 
your  wishes  and  our  own  in  giving  you  the 
best  of  service  in  any  part  of  the  world 
where  banks  exist. 

Correspondence  is  invited. 
THE   NATIONAL  SHAWMUT  BANK  of  BOSTON 

Cai)ital  surplus  and  undivided  profits,  $22,000,000 
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BY  THE   WAY 

THE  editor  of  the  London  "Sphere- 
says  regretfully  that  "Hansard"  (the 
verbatim  report  of  speeches  in  Parlia- 
ment) has  doubled  Ite  price,  and  he  can 
no  longer  afford  to  subscribe  for  it,  at  a 
shilling  a  number,    ge  adds: 

The   other   evening  the    House   of 
Commons  was  treated  by  Mr.  Asquhh 
to  a  quotation  from  Virgil: 
I»aribus  se  legibus  ambae 
Invictae  gentes  aetema  in  foe- 
dera  mittant. 
Now,  it  was  said  that  not  more  than 
half  a  dozen  members  of  the  House 
of  Commons  understood  Mr.  Asqulth, 
whereas   in    the   Parliament   of   1880 
there   would   have  been  300.   anc   in 
early    Parliaments    well-nigh    every 
member.     It  is  a  pity,  but  it  Is  the 
price  one  has  to  pay  for  democracy. 
The  present  Parliament  largely  con- 
sists of  self-made  men.  and  self-made 
men  have  no  time  for  the  classicsL 
Returning  to  "Hansard,"  the  "SphereV 
editor  says:    "That  now  too  expensive 
mblication   obligingly  adds  a   transla- 
ion  of  Mr.  Asquith's  quotation:    'Under 
iqual  laws  may  the  two  nations,  both 
mconquered,  be  partners  to   an   equal 
reaty.'     Yes,"   he  concludes,   "perhaps 
fter  all  'Hansard*  is  indispensable." 

A  short  and  pointed  sermon,  a  sub- 
criber  writes,  was  that  delivered  by 
n  old  man  who  had  been  umnerci- 
illy  nagged  by  fault-finding  relatives. 
'There  are  too  many  on  the  look  out 
nd  not  enough  on  the  look  |w/  he 
roaned." 

The  haphazard  nature  of  the  develop- 
ent  of  great  cities  is  illustrated  by  the 
sport  of  the  Merchants'  Association  of 
ew  York  City  upon  the  industrial  pos- 
bilities  of  Staten  Island.  The  island 
three  times  as  large  as  Manhattan. 
lies  at  the  very  entrance  of  New  York 
irbpr,  it  has  thirty-five  miles  of  shore 
mi,  it  has  direct  rail  connections  with 
e  great  trunk  lines,  and  its  land  is 
latively  cheap.  Yet  it  has  only  one- 
entieth  of  the  population  of  the 
laller  island,  its  wealth  is  relatively 
Jignificant.  and  much  of  it  is  still 
ral  rather  than  urban.  Whatever  the 
isons  for  the  island's  neglect,  it  is 
d  to  be  now  destined  for  rapid  de- 
opment,  with  great  new  municipal 
srs  to  accommodate  steamships,  and 
th  possibly  a  freight  and  passenger 
inel  to  connect  it  with  the  other  bor- 
5hs  of  New  York  City. 

'Why  do  you  always  send  flowers?^ 
:ed  one  Louisville  swain  of  another. 
ording  to  the  "Courier-Journal."  •^Be- 
ise  I'm  not  going  to  have  her  share 
candy  with  other  guys." 

f  any  one  cares  to  live  In  C^ermany 
the  present  time  and  is  willing  to 
t  with  good  American  dollars  for  de- 
ciated  marks,  there  are  said  to  be 
ided  bargains  to  be  picked  up  there. 
ewspaper  despatch  tells  of  an  Ameri- 
who  has  bought  a  "million  dollar 
ite"  near  Frankfort-on-the-Main  for 
00.  That  is,  the  estate,  with  its  man- 


tfU,  etc.,  cost  3,760,000  marks,  or  $940,- 
K)0,  before  the  war.  The  price  paid  re- 
cently was  in  the  neighborhood  of 
{,500,000  marks.  With  the  mark  at  255 
10  the  dollar,  this  represented  less  than 
^n  thousand  dollars. 


A  prize  of  a  hundred  dollars  offered 
!br  the  best  selection  of  fifty  prose 
limiles  was  won,  the  ''Writer"  an- 
lounces,  by  E.  K.  Tobler,  of  Denver, 
l^olorado.  Here  are  a  few  of  the  prize 
limiles: 

Much  reading  is  like  much  eating — 
wholly  useless  without  digestion. 

Many  fortunes,  like  rivers,  have  a 
pure  source  but  grow  muddy  as  they 
grow  large.  • 

Gold,  like  the  sun  which  melts  wax 
and  hardens  clay,  expands  great  souls 
and  contracts  bad  hearts. 

Good-nature,  like  a  bee,  collects 
honey  from  everywhere.  Ill-nature, 
like  a  spider,  sucks  poison  from  the 
Bweetest  flower. 

The  firmest  friendships  have  been 
fomied  in  mutual  adversity,  as  iron 
is  most  strongly  united  by  the  fiercest 
flame.  ■ 

Heyward  Broun's  column  in  the  New 
Tork  "World"  recommends  to  a  "bom 
landlubber"  some  good  sea  stories, 
imong  others  "Charles  Dana's  'Two 
years  Before  the  Mast.'  "  Did  Mr.  Broun 
forget  to  add  "Gibson"  to  his  author's 
name? 


Once  in  a  few  centuries,  a  writer  in 
the  "Atlantic"  observes,  nature  sur- 
passes herself  and  fills  the  babies' 
cradles  with  wonder-children.  The  year 
1809  was  such  an  annus  mirabiUs.  Lin- 
^In,  Darwin,  and  Gladstone,  the  reader 
nay  recall,  were  bom  in  that  year,  while 
unong  stars  of  lesser  magnitude  then 
Irst  seen  were  Felix  Mendelssohn,  Ed- 
far  Allan  Poe,  Oliver  Wendell' Holmes, 
lannibal  Hamlin,  Admiral  Porter,  Kit 
Jarson,  and  Cyrus  McCormick,  inventor 
>f  the  reaping-machine. 


"In  the  article  by  ex-Governor  Good- 
ich  of  Indiana  on  the  situation  in  Rus- 
la,  in  The  Outlook  for  January  11,  the 
tatement  is  made  that,  outside  of 
Jhina,  certain  sections  of  Russia  are  the 
lost  densely  populated  of  any  in  the 
rorld,  and  then  that  the  population 
berein  is  about  100  to  the  square  mile, 
lut  there  are  many  sections  of  France, 
rermany,  Austria,  and  Belgium  where 
he  population  runs  from  600  to  1,300 
eople  who  get  their  living  off  a  square 
ille."  So  says  an  Outlook  reader.  He 
as  probably,  however,  omitted  to  notice 
overnor  Goodrich's  qualifying  phrase, 
dependent  wholly  upon  agriculture." 


"Why  don't  you  get  a  divorce  if  your 
usband  ill  treats  you  and  won't  support 
Du?"  Mrs.  Smith  asked  her  colored 
mndress,  according  to  "Harper's  Maga- 
ne." 

"Well,  ma'am."  replied  Sally,  "I  con- 
»rted  with  a  lawyer  once,  and  he  told 
e  it  goin'  to  cost  me  two  hundred  dol- 
W  to  git*  a  divorce — and  I  said,  'No, 
r,  I  ain't  goin'  to  git  no  divorce  if  it 
•sts  dat  much— Tie  ain't  Kuth  it:  " 


Come  to  the  Mountains 
Come  to  the  Sea 

Come  to  Seattle— Center  of  the  Charmed  Land 


ENJOV  ONE  GOLDEN  SUMMER  in  the 
greatest  of  out-door  vacation 
lands.  See  Seattle  and  her 
charming  sister  cities,  but  above  all 
plan  that  this  is  to  be  an  out-of-doors 
vacation  —  motoring  through  stately 
forests  carpeted  with  lovely  woodsy 
things,  along  sparkling  streams  and 
tumbling  waterfalls,  picnicking  by  the 
wayside ;  climbing  mountains,  and 
wandering  over  mountain  trails ; 
floating  over  shimmering  lakes  amidst 
snow-capped  peaks ;  taking  a  pack  out- 
fit to  the  innermost 
heart  of  nature's 
majesty  and  beauty; 
skiing  in  July  ;  sail- 
ing over  the  most 
perfect  yacht  courses 
in  the  world  amid  a 
thousand  islands, 
even  to  the  wonder 
waters  and  beauties  of  Alaska  ;  boat- 
ing, canoeing,  hiking,  swimming. 

Bring  your  fly  rod,  your  salmon 
rod  and  your  bass  tackle,  your  16  or 
20  gauge  gun,  your  trusty  rifle,  your 
tennis  racket,  your  camera  and  your 
bathing  suit.  Bring  your  golf  clubs 
and   your   golfing    togs — golf    every 


day  in  the  year.  Spend  a  good  long 
time  in  Mount  Rainier  National  Park, 
America's  supreme  and  peerless  beauty 
spot.  Take  the  ten  d^ys  of  travel  de 
luxe  over  Inland  Seas  to  Alaska 
with  a  panorama  of  inspiring  scenery 
passing  in  review. 

Breathe  the  Wonderful  Air  of 
Puget  Sound,  rest  your  nerves  and  feast 
your  soul.  You'll  sleep  under  blankets — 
no  heat,  cyclones,  earthquakes  or  poison- 
ous reptiles — nothing  but  a  good  time. 
You'll    store    up    health    and 
strength     for    your 
work -a -day     world. 
Seattle  is  the  health- 
iest city  in  the  world 
— the  children's  par- 
adise. 

If  you  love  na- 
ture and  clean  sport 
— come.  Good  motor 
roads  and  special  summer  railroad  rates. 
Come  direct  to  the  Seattle  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  Tourist  Bureau,  702 
Third  Ave.,  Seattle. 

Write  for  the  booklet,  "  Tke  Charmed 
Landr 

Seattle  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
903  Arctic  Building,  Seattle, 


Maximum  temperature  Seattle  1921  —  80  degrees 

oC3.ttlC— Center  ofAmerica'sSumm^r^Pl 
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Tours  and  Travel 


EUROPEAN  TOURS 

Populiir  Routes:  Abnnduit  Sightaeetne ; 
Pirtt  Class  Hotels;  Skilled  InterpreUtion  of 
Buropean  Art,  History,  Literature,  Music; 
Travel  Schools  for  Intensive  Langruage  Study. 

INTERCOLLEGIATE  TOURS 
6B-A  Frmnklin  St., Boston,  Mass. 

THE  beanty,  fascination,  and  raysr 
tery  of  the  Orient  lurea  yisitonr 
from  all  over  the  world  to 

JAPAN 

The  quaintest  and  most  interesting  of  all 
countries.  Come  while  the  old  age  customs 
prevail.    Write,  mentioning  "Outlook"   to 

JAPAN  HOTEL  ASSOCIATION 

Care  TraiBo  Dept. 

IMPERIAL  GOVERNMENT  RAILWAYS 

TOKYO 

for  full  information 
lalet  far  iMib  rasa  widMl  bath  aai  irilb  3  Mali, 
IS-6iiclist  asd  psfdir  rtMrtt.  $4-5  la  dii  csaalrf 


f««nA  97  S.  S.  Mauretanla.  First- 
«9Uae  £»  i  class.  Personally  conducted 
party.  London  to  Naples.  $lM.  Ninth  sea- 
aon.   Mrs.  Nelson  Chester.  64  W.  93d  St.,  N.  Y. 


Ei]irope  Beckons 

British  Isles,  Switserland,  Paasion  Play, 

Tyrol,  Italian  Lakes,  France. 

THE  BEST  MODERATE  PRICED  TOURS 

WS?Z1  TOURS  «»S2J!; 

881  Centre  St.,  Beaton  30,  Magg. 

FREE  TRIP  TO  EUROPE  ^^L^ 

an  organiser  of  a  small  party.  Established  1900. 
Babcock*8  Touaa,  13  Hahiey  St..  Brooklyn. 


Curope 

PASSION  PLAY 

Parties  April  to  June  at  various  prices- 
free  tour,  to  organiser  of  ^BmaU  party 

BEACON  TOURS 

Little  Bldg.  Boston,  Matt. 


Conducted  Tours  to 

ITALY,  GREECE 

and 

SPAIN 

Sailing  April  6,  12  and  29 
OUR        Scholarly  leaders 
TOURS      Interpretive  talks 
Aai;e         Leisurely  itineraries 
For  detaik  write 

BUREAU  OF  UNIVERSin  TRAVEL 

15  Boyd   Street,  Newton,  Mass. 


THE   OUTLOOK 


Tours  and  Travel 


A  30-day  GATES  TOUR  to 
Europe  to  cost  yon  on^  $395 

AND  this  sum  includes  all  Steamship, 
Hotel  and  ordinary  sightaeeine  ex- 
penses. Write  to-day  for  the  complete  Gates 
European  Tour  Booklet— various  tours  are 
described  costing  from  $395  to  $950,  ranzine 
from  80  to  90  days. 


Special  Gates  Tour  Booking  for 
1922  Oberammergatt 

We  have  apecial  booking  arrangements  for 
the  1922  performances  of  uiis  old  world  relig- 
ious drama  to  be  staged  from  May  to  Septem- 
ber. Booking  outward  on  any  of  our  regular 
sailings  will  permit  yon  to  see  the  Passion 
Play  and  visit  36  old  world  cities  in  France, 
Switzerland  and  Italy. 

Oates  Toura  founded  in  1892  have  a  social 
character  that  makes  them  particularly  at- 
tractive and  congenial.  Apply  direct  or  to 
Raymond  &  Whitcomb  Co.,  Gen'l  Agents  in 
New  York,  Boston,  Chicago.  Philadelphia, 
Detroit  and  Toledo.  Write  to-duy  for  the 
Gates  Booklet  "B-19.** 

All  Oate*  Tour*  without 

extra  cost  include  Paris,  the  Argonne  and  the 

other  American  Battlefields 

GATES  TOURS— FoofKlecl  1892 

••  World  Travel  at  Moderate  Rates »' 
225»ttAvcaM^llc«Yaik 


EUROPE 

AND 

E6e  PASSION  PLAY 

Parties  sailing  in  April,  May,  June  and  July. 

Comprehensive  itineraries,  moderate  prices. 

Send  for  Booklet  A-10. 

BENNETTS  TRAVEL  BUREAU 

506  Fifth  Ave.  New  York  City 


SUMMER  TOUR 

to  the 

ORIENT 

Sailing  June  20  from  San  Frandsoo. 

89  days.    Price  $1,315. 

With  extenirion  to  China.    96  days.    $1,750. 

Write 

BUREAU  OF  UNIVERSITY  TRAVEL 

15  Boyd  Street,  Newton.  Mass. 


=Clarb  EnropeaB  Toors  1922= 

Frequent  Spring  an4  Summer  Sailings— 
A  series  of  comprehensive  and  inclusive 
tours,  the  result  of  27  years'  successful 
experience  in  foreign  travel. 

Dniverdy  Extensioii  Tours 

Moderate  priced  travel  appealing  to  edu- 
cators. $495  and  up,  including  Banleflelds 
and  Oberammergau  (optional). 

402  Tnaes  BaiMiaff,  New  Terfc 


TWO    BOYS 

of  ages  15  to  17  may  secure  final  places  in 
party  of  5  boys  who  will  take  bicycle  tour  in 
England  and  France  this  summer,  returning 
in  time  for  school  in  September.  Leader  is 
tutor  of  experience  in  European  travel.  Ref- 
erences exchanged.  For  details  address 
Dr.  TROWARD  H.  MARSHALL 
Thayer  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Glorious  Summer  Cnuse 

Mediterranean-Europe 
SailJuly  1  on  thm  "Arabic  " 
Spain,  Greece,  Turkey,  Palestine, 
EtfSj^^  Italy.   Connecting  toars  for 
Switzerland,  France,  England,  Pas- 
sion Play. 

A  wonderful  opportunity  to  visit 
Classic  Lands  during  the  summer 
vacation  period. 

Wmathmr  idmal  for  sighUmminw 
$650  and  upward 

THE  TEMPLE  TOURS 

65-A  Franklin  St..  Boaton,  Mass. 


Tours  and  Travel 


PASSION  PUY 

Personal  friends  having  visited 
in  the  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Anton 
Lang  of  Oberammergau,  have  res- 
ervations in  the  Lang  home  August 
5-7.  There  are  some  vacancies  in 
this  touring  party  to  be  filled  by 
those  giving  references.  Address 
Box  423,  Atlanta,  Georgia.  ,  ..^,. 


Hotels  and  Resorts 


CONNECTICUT 


Wayside  Inn  uSf.I!i'*S!  c^^ 

The  foothills  of  the  Berkshirea.    A  restful 

f>lace  for  tired  people.  Good  food  and  a  com- 
ortable  home.  2  hours  from  New  York. 
Booklet  A.    Mrs.  J.  E.  CASTLE,  Proprietor. 


FLORIDA 


St  George's,  SoOeriaiid  "^^'."^  Horida 

A  Southern  plantation,  with  all  modem  con- 
veniences ;  located  in  a  pine-forest,  in  the  best 
part  of  Florida's  justly  famoiis  climate ;  re- 
freshing, restful;  fine  Southern  table;  own 
dairy  and  garden ;  outdoor  life  and  recreation 
in  the  warm  sunshine :  an  ideal  place  to  spend 
the  winter,  especially  for  convalescents. 
Terma  very  reasoiuible.    Write  for  leaflet. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


THE  WELDON  HOTEL 

OREKNFIELD,  MASS. 
offers  special  winter  rates  for  rooms,  and  will 
serve  at  a  moderate  price  a  Club  Breakfast, 
Special  Noonday  Luncheon,   and   Evening 
Dinner.    A  series  of  weekly  musicales  am 


monthly  dances  given  for  the  pleasure  of  our 
guests.    For  f urther_particular8  apply  to 
J.  T.  SELLER,  Manager. 


RockRidgeHall 

WELLESLET  HILLS,  MASS.  (£:;..) 

Fine  location.  Hot  and  ookl  running  water  in 
liearly  all  bedrooms.  Private  baths.  Sun-room. 
Our  table  a  apecialty.  Terms  moderate.  Tel. 


NEW  JERSEY 


ne  SOUTHLAND  j^^i72^a  BEACH 

Attractive  cottage,  excellent  meals,  in  exclo- 
sive  Atlantic  City  home.   Near  Ambassador. 

NEW   YORK   CITY 


Hotel  Webster 

(Near  Sth  Avenue) 

40  West  4Sth  Street 
NEW  YORK 

Directly  in  the  fasiiionable  club  and  shop- 
ping section.  Within  five  mfaiutes'  walk  to 
all  principal  theaters.  A  high-claas  hotel 
patronized  by  those  desiring  tiie  best  accom- 
modations at  moderate  cost. 
Rates  and  map  gladly  sent  upon  request. 
JOHN  P.  TOLSON,  Prop. 


HOIEL  JLDSON  %„%\'i'iyr 

adjofaitng  Judson  Memorial  Church.  Rooms, 
with  and  without  bath.  Rates  f 3.50  per  day, 
including  meals.  Special  rates  for  two  weeks 
or  more.  Location  very  central.  Convenient 
to  all  elevated  and  street  car  Ihies. 


Hotel  Hargrave 

West  79d  St.,  thronsh 
to  7l8t  St..  New  York 

300  rooms,  each  with  bath.  Absolutely 
fireproof.  One  block  to  72d  St.  en- 
trance of  Central  Park.  Comfort  and 
refinement  combined  with  moderate 
rates.    Send  for  illustrated  booklet  J. 


Hotel  Le  Marquis 

12  East  31st  Street 
New  York 

Combines  every  convenience  and  home 
comfort,  and  commends  itself  to  people  of 
refinement  wishing  to  live  on  American  Plan 
and  be  within  easy  reach  of  social  and  dra- 
matic centers. 

Rates  with  Dhistrated  Booklet  gladly  sent 
up(m  request.  KNOTT  Management. 


22  Februai 

Hotels  and  Resorts 


NEW    YORK 


Adirondack  Mis.  Tamarack  hm.i 
beautiful  Keene  Valley.  Best,  ji 
food,  vegetables  f  nwa  our  own  gai^ML  <£ 
and  welllventilated  rooma.  Bath.  Mi 
dancing,  fishing,  hunting,  mt.  climbing,  ■< 
faig  pictures  and  other  attractiotisnni 
915  to  $21.  Oarage.  Write  Geonc«  B.  DM 


NORTH   CAROLINA 


MARGO  TERRAQ 

AsheTlUe,  N.  C.  A  deKghtfal  hotel  hw 
Write  P.  U.  BRANCH,  Pn|i. 


Apartments 


N.  T.  Smmiier  ApartMirt  fpr  RoiSS 

Seven  outside  rooms  and  bath,  attndhil 


furnished.  Central  kKatioo.  Park  Shai 
Brooklyn ;  all  subways  within  one  hksAk 
N.  T.  theater  and  ahof)  ' 


beaches,  2U  mhi.    975  month.   9,417,  OsKM 


Health  Resorts 


Sanford     Hall,    est.  181 

Private  Hospital 
For  Mental  and  Nervous  D'v 

Comfortable,     homelike 
ings;  modem  methods  of  I 
competent  nnrses.    15  aeree  of  k«| 
park,  flower  and  yegetable  raxdm 
Pood  the  best.    Write  for  boolStt. 
Sanford  Hall  Huahiiiv  Now  Yed 


The  Bethesda   ^'•'If.^l*^ 

A  priTate  sanitarium  tor  invalkia  aaA  m 
who  need  care.  Ideal  sorroondlnBa.  A4M 
for  terms  Alice  Gates  Bugbee.  M.l>.  TiLf 


"TbeWldle  B«he$"MS^ff?IS- 

Miss  Cook^s  Private  House  for  Privafes  f 
tients.  Quiet :  healthful ;  exchnlvv ;  i 
able.  Address  L.  L.  Cook,  R  Jf  ^  P.  Q.  ] 


LINDEN|TW|Jj| 

Deylttlewa,  Pa.  \n  jn^tul 
the  personal  study  and 
at  of  the  hi  valid.  Ml 


Place  far  L 
te  Get  Wsl 

itutionderotadl 

^  _iid         -  - 

the  hivalid.  I  . 

drotherapy.     Apply  for   circnkri 

ROBBKT  L^ISOOTT  WALTSa,  JLO 

(late  of  Tlie  Walter  Sanitaxiomt 


Real  Estate 


CONNECTICUT 


For  Sale,  to  Close 

A  farm  of  about  80  scree, 


into  ploughiPasture  and  \-  . 

bank  of  the  Housatonio  River.in  tlw  £ 
of  the  Berkshires  and  on  the  Booaa 
ley  Federal  Highway  now  baildB«.  .  _ 
room  houssj.  good  ontbuildni^^   flae,  ( 
running  spring  water  at  house  aad  li 
mile  from  post ofiSce, atoreauKl  K.tU 
Beautiful  view  and  magniflfcent  ana 
ideal  phu;e  for  a  summer  homeu    lee 
filled.  WouM  be  sold  fnlly  eciuinped  if 
before  April  1.  Address  Paihs  AUn 
Gaylordsville,  Litchfield  Co.,  Conn. 


THE   OUTLOOK 


31» 


Real  Estate 


CONNECTICUT 


West  Comwally  Conn. 

fw  rent,  furnished  house.  Garden, 
Ideal  Bitoation.    J.  O.  HART. 


FLORIDA 


BATROPICALGROVESS^'^^' 


URIDil  inunUIL  UAUTCJaifiSabox 

vondeifalcliinftte,  near  beautiful  Ft.  Myers. 
Imv  feerma ;  lit.  lOo.  Representatives  wanted. 
poe.QrowOT.4>t  Victoria  8t.Ft.Myers,Fla. 


MAINE 


.,  ME.    For  Rent,  fnlty 

t  high^class  seashore  oottsees. 

(  sriectknw  and  locations  now.  Photos, 
I,  and  fall  description.  Rentals  from  9m 
\,on.  J.  B.  Presoott.  NewtonviUe,  Mass. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

GLOUCESTER,  MASS. 

rOR  SAI«E,  to  close  an  estate,  handsome 
nalteoottase  on  finest  prirate  beach  m  New 
tflrmlj  IS  rooaia,garaKe,ezchisiTe,beantifnl 
luioinidiiHEpL  unsurpassed  bathing  and  boat- 
g  HAWKS,  504  We^mth  St.,  New  York. 

I         NBSW  JERSEY 

FANWOOD,  N.  J./e^SSifi^ 

able  honA«t  IS  rooms  and  bath,  3  acres  land, 
tntta  »  sides.  5  nunutea  station.  H.6.  Youko. 

NEW    YORK 


Stroqt's  New 


JataloK !   Farms  1 ! 
LnsI    Just  Out!  1 


^ont  90  states.   Pull 

_^  7  terms.  CopyFRZB.  Sthout 

raiM  AancT.  ISO  BM  Nassau  St.,  N.  Y.  G. 


For  Rent  in  Catskills 

ifomlshed  S-room  cottajre.  Reason- 
Mb.  LKB  MICHKLINI,  Jefferson,  N.  Y. 


CHARMING  KINDERHOOK 

Fruit,  stock  and  general  farms. 

Bend  for  booklet. 

RURAL  UFB  CO.,  Kinderhook,  N.  Y. 


VERMONT 


IPOJBL  SAI.E,  in  attractive  Brattle- 
X    horo.  Vt.  A  beautiful 


permanent  or 

modem,    well-constructed 

<tf  13  rooms,  besides  pantries,  closets, 
itia;  ample  grounds,  delightful  out- 
Wtislly  kwated.  Terms  reasonable. 
—  Bbatsuoobo  Trust  Comfaht. 


|W»ARP   AND   ROOMS 

refined  people  to  share  my 
Mrs.  Emma  F.  Bartlett, 


!I.H. 


BOftlilESS  OPPORTUNITIES 

FROZEN  CREAM  LOAF  -  Something 
DBw.  Start  a  bosineas  in  your  own  home.  I 
roniish  eveiTthimr.  Let  me  tell  you  how. 
H.  Goaselin,  Eaat  iftntfa  St..  Davenport,  Iowa. 

FOR   THE   HOiiE 

FOR  Sale— Plump,  tender, Virginia  broiling 
dnckena  Carefully  dressed.  Any  weight 
Ttob  l-23i  lbs.  75c.  a  lb.  Sent  parcel  post 
prepaid.  Sandie  Knowe  Ftom,  Dixondale,  Ya. 


EMPLOYiiENT  AGENCIES 

WANTED— Competent  teachers  for  public 

md  private  acliools.   Calls  coming  every  day. 

Isna  for  circniars.  A lljaiiy  Teachers'  Agency, 

llfaany,  N.  Y. 

DIETITIANS,  secretaries,  cafeteria  man- 

,  governesses,  matrons,  housekeepers, 

workers,     superintendents.       Miss 

'  ,  Providence,  R.  I.    Box  5  East  Side. 


ifara  govemesi 
mU     worken 

BSdiards,  Provic 

BMtonirTriiilr^  Court,  16  Jackson  Hall,  Fri- 
hys  11  to  1.    Address  Providenoe. 
PLACEMENT  BURE AU for  emptoyer  and 
Mployee;     housekeepers,    matrons,    dieti- 
ina,gi  "     -  — -    .^_. 

Itiage* 


govemeeses,  attendants,  mother's  help- 
— '-    51  Trowbridge  St.,  Cam- 


TEACHER8  WANTED— September  pros- 
paeta  at  desirable  saUiies  are  being  re- 
Hived,  and  many  teachers  will  be  needed 
ior  all  departments  of  schools  and  colleges. 
iMcial  terms  for  enrollment.  THE  INTERr 
SFaTE  TEACHERS'  AGFJJCY,  MACHKCA 
BUILDING,  NEW  ORLEANS,  LA. 

HOPKINS'  Educational  Ag«tacy,  507  Fifth 
Ive.:  eovemeasea,  nurses,  housekeepers, 
Btrltians,  nurse-companions,  secretaries. 


GAMES    AND 
ENTERTAINMENTS 


FLAYS,  musical  comedies  and  revues, 
■■Mtrel  choruses,  blacklace  skits,  vaude- 
"^  ^'  '  —     recitations, 

lings,    stage 


Kb  acta,    monotogs,    dialogs,    recitations, 
pSrtafnments,    musical     readingr      " — 

L  8.  Denisbn  A  Co.?£^.' Wabash,  D^t.  74, 


STATIONERY 


THIRSTY  blotters  sent  free  on  request, 
too  Munples  of  excellent  stationery  for  per- 
naal  and  professional  use.Franklm  Printery, 
vamer.  New  Hampshire. 


Have  You  Real  Estate 
For  Sale  or  For  Rent? 

We  suggest  that  you  run  airi. adver- 
tisement of  your  property  in  the 
Special  Real  Estate  Issues  of  The 
Outlook  dated  March  15  and  April  19. 

An  inch  or  two  of  space  will  prob- 
ably be  sufficient  to  carry  your  mes- 
sage to  thousands  of  prospective 
buyers  or  renters.  Cost  of  space  is 
only  60  cents  per  line. 

Last  forms  for  March  close  March 
4.  Send  us  your  copy  at  once  be- 
fore you  overlook  it. 

Real  Estate  Department 
The  Outlook  Company 

381   Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 


NASSAU 

Bahamas 

Garden  Spot  of  the 
West  Indies 

THREE  DAYS  FROM  NEW  YORK 

Beautiful  beaches,  crystal  clear  ocean, 
picturesque  palms,  magnificent  hotels, 
charming  social  and  sports  life  of  this  famous 
British  G>lony.  Golf,  tennis,  bathing,  sail- 
ing and  fishing.    Average  temperature  7 1  °. 

New  Express  Passenger  and  Freight  Liner 
MUNARGO,  finest  passenger  steamer  in 
southern  trade,  sails  from  New  Yodc  eveiy 
Saturday,  airiving  Nassau  early  Tuesday 
morning. 

Write  for  iBlormation  regardiag  Spe- 
cial Trips  at  Reduced  Rates  in  March 
and    April.      Address   Dept.   O.   T. 

MUNSON 

STEAMSHIP  LINES 

67  Wall  Street.  New  YotJE 

Branch  Offices 

PHILADELPHIA  BALTIMORE 

CHICAGO  ST.  LOUIS 

MOBILE  NEW  ORLEANS 


STATIONERY 


UNUSUALLY  desirable  stationery  for  any 
type  of  correspondence.  200  sheets  high 
grade  note  paper  and  KiO  envelopes  printed 
with  yoar  name  and  addresspostpaid  $1.50. 
Samples  on  request.  Lewis,  284  Second  Ave., 
Troy,  N.  Y. 

NOTE  paper  and  envelopes.  To«ir  name 
and  address  on  lOO  sheets  good  quality  paper 
aud  100  envelopes.  Blue  or  black  ink.  Post- 
paid $1,  Huntington  Press,  21  Bath  St., 
Norwich,  Conn. 


ROOMS   TO   RENT 


UNUSUALLT  desirable,  newly  decorated 
and  well  furnished  rooms  in  pnvate  house 
(owner's),  hill  section  of  Brooklyn,  may  be 
had  by  business  or  professional  men  wishing 
the  bsst  of  surroundings.  An  exchange  of 
references  is  imperative.  Further  particuktrs 
upon  application.  1,000,  Outlook. 


HELP     WANTED 


Bualneas  SItaatlons 

GOVERNMENT  needs  railway  mail  clerks, 
fl83  to  $102  month.  Write  for  free  speci- 
men questions.  Gohimbus  Institute,  B-4 
Columbus,  O. 

PRIVATE  secreUry— Lady  desires  ca^bl^ 
sensible,  competent  secreUry.  Experienced 
in  legal  and  estate  matters,  bookkeeping,  fil- 
ing, etc.  Highest  reference  essential.  1,010, 
Outlook. 

Companlona  and  Domestic  Helpers^ 

HOUSEMOTHER  and  semi-governess  — 
Active,  cheerful,  educated  American  or  Eu- 
ropean of  competence  and  experience,  one 
speaking  German  and  (or)  French  preferred. 
One  chDd  6  and  one  13,  others  at  college, 
mother  in  poor  healtlt.  Two  servants,  auto. 
Widow  with  6  or  8  year  child  considered. 
Ability  to  drive  car  important.  Apply  by 
letter  only,  giving  complete  history  and  ref- 
erences. Address  8.  E.  Comer  HoUiday  and 
Hillen,  Baltimore.  Md. 

MAN  and  wife  to  act  as  superintendent  and 
matron,  children's  home  (90  children),  situ- 
ated IX  miles  from  Easton,  Pa.  For  particu- 
lars address  Mn.  E.  W.  Evans,  65  N.  Third  St., 
Easton,  Pa. 

WANTED— CheerfuLChristian  companion- 
friend  for  lovable  elderly  lady.  Mrs.  yf.  E. 
GeiU  Doylestown,  Pa. 


SITUATIONS   WANTED 


Profeaslonal  Situations 

TOUNG  woman  of  culture  and  refinement, 

graduate  nurse,  desires  to  go  abroad  with 

patient  this  spring  or  summer.    Excellent 

references.  1,004,  Outlook. 


SITUATIONS    WANTED 

Profeasional  Sitnations 


COUNSELOR-nurse,  young  man,  wishes 
position,  private  or  uistitution.  Mental  case 
(young  man)  considered.  Reference.  1,010, 
Outlook. 

Companiona  and  Domestic  Helpers 

WANTED,  by  an  experienced  woman  of 
ability  and  pleasant  personality,  a  position  as 
housemother,  housekeeper,  or  other  execu- 
tive position  in  summer  camp  for  girls  or 
boys  for  season  of  1022.  Satisfactory  refer- 
ences upon  request.    Address  821,  Outlook. 

MANAGING  companion  or  secretary  to 
elderly  couple  or  lady  living  alone  where 
refinement,  education,  responsibility,  appre- 
ciated. Mitchell,  118  Montague  St.,  Brooklyn, 
N.Y. 

WANTED,  by  capable,  cultured  woman, 
position;  secretary,  companion,  or  manag- 
ing housekeeper.  Excellent  references.  955, 
Outlook. 

HOUSEKEEPER  or  companion.  Cultured, 
capable  Southern  woman.  References,  981, 
Outlook. 

EXPERIENCED  Institutional  housekeeper 
seeks  position.  Refei-ences.  991,  Outlook. 

ENGLISH  gentlewoman,  returning  home 
March  1st,  would,  hi  return  for  fare,  act  as 
governess  or  companion  to  lady  or  children. 
Good  sailor.  Would  go  to  France  if  necessary. 
1,028,  Outlook. 

ENGLISHWOMAN  desires  position  as 
housekeeper,  fond  of  children,  excellent 
nursing  experience.  Highest  references  given. 
l,02irOutlook. 

COMPANION,  practical  nurse,  or  house- 
keeper for  semi-mvalid  or  elderly  person 
coming  to  California  for  winter.  F.  0.  Box 
373,  Santo  Barbara,  Cal. 

TOUNG  lady,  college  graduate,  desires 
summer_position,  preferably  traveling  com- 
panion. Tutor  sciences  and  mathematics,  fond 
of  sewing,  experience  as  camp  councilor.  Ex- 
ceptional references.  Hall,  1119  Franklin  St., 
Wihnhigton,  Del. 

VA8SAR  graduate,  age  twenty-three,  de- 
sires position  as  companion  to  one  or  more 
ladies  traveling  abroad  between  June  1st  aud 
September  15th.  References  exchanged.  1,023, 
Outlook. 

WANTED— Position  as  traveling  companion 
to  partygoing abroad,  by  graduate  registered 
nurse.  Hss  traveled  abroad.  References  ex- 
changed. 1,020,  Outlook. 

TOUNG  woman,  30,  college  graduate,  ez- 

Iperienoed,  desires  position  as  traveling  com- 
puiioQ  or  as  chaperon  for  one  or  more  young 
ladies  traveling.  Excellent  references.  1,022, 
Outlook. 


SITUATIONS    WANTED 


Companions  and  Domestic  Helpers 

t^SITION  wanted  as  traveling  companion 
for  summer  months  in  Europe.  Best  ref- 
erences. 1,007,  Outlook. 

TOUNG  woman,  25,  graduate  of  American 
college,  has  studied  aiKl  traveled  abroad,  de- 
sires position  as  traveling  companion.  Highest 
references.  Address  1,005,  Outlook. 

ENGLISH  gentlewoman  going  home  this 
summer  would  like  to  chaperon  or  act  ss 
traveling  oompcmion.  Highest  references. 
1,000,  OuUook. 

HOSPITAL  trained  nurse,  with  college 
education,  able  to  be  child's  nurse  or  tutor. 
Companion,  secretary,  or  housekeeper.  Capa- 
ble duuiffeur.  References.  1,001,  Outlook. 

SOUTHERN  irirl  of  culture  and  refinement, 
graduate  dietitian,  desires  position  as  travel- 
ing companion  for  the  summer.  Excellent 
references.  1,012,  Outlook. 

GRADUATE  nurse  going  to  California 
would  like  to  take  patient  ui  exchange  for 
expenses.  Can  leave  any  time  before  Feb- 
ruary 24th.  1.013,  Outlook. 

POSITION  desired  as  matron  or  house- 
keeper in  institution  or  private  home  or  as 
directress  of  dining  or  t^  room.  Reference. 
Addreas  E.  H.,  143T>e  Lacey  Ave.,  Pkiinfieki, 

WANTED— Position  as  dean  or  matron* 
Two  years*  experience.  References.  1,026, 
Outlook. 

CHANGE  desired— Dietitian,  matron,  other 
responsible  position.  1,017,  Outlook. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


MISS  Guthman,  New  Tork  shopper,  will 
shop  for  you,  services  free.  No  samples. 
References.  309  West  OOth  St. 

BOTS  wanted.  500  boys  wanted  to  sell  Tlis 
Outlook  each  week.  No  investment  necessary. 
Write  for  selling  plan.  Carrier  Department, 
The  Outlook  Company,  381  Fourth  Ave., 
New  Tork  City. 

DEFECTIVE  CHILD— Two  experienced, 
successful  motherly  women  will  give  personal 
care  and  helpful  trainhig  to  detective  cjuM  '"  \ 
in  private  country  home,  one  hour*s  ride 
from  New  Tork  City  :  references  and  details 
upon  response.  HELEN  C.  BUADLET,  West 
Passaic  Ave.,  near  Day  St.,  Bloomfield,  N.  J. 

BOOKKEEPING  in  a  week.  Dukes,  Fox 
Street  Station,  New  Tork. 

PHOTOGRAPHS  attractively  colored  in 

rtel  and  likeness  mors  satisfactory.  Mrs. 
O.  Troth,  3118  W.  Penn,  Germantown,  Pa. 
FOR  sale— maho^sany  grandfather's  clock. 
Genuine  antique,  in  perfect  running  order. 
1,027,  Outlook. 
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Scrapping  the  Battleships 

Converting  a  Fleet  to  Junk— on  Paper  and  in  the  Drydock 


The  word  has  come  to  scrap  our  war- 
ships, but  the  order  carries  with  it  an 
enormous  task  without  precedent  in  our 
country.  No  one  among  us,  either  inside 
the  Navy  or  outside,  has  ever  scrapped  a 
battleship  or  had  any  expert  knowledge 
of  how  the  thing  should  be  done. 

The  late  J.  P.  Morgan  once  remarked 
that  you  cannot  unscramble  eggs,  but 
the  task  of  breaking  up  a  battleship  is 
literally  one  of  unscrambling.  Just  as 
the  protective  decks,  turret  armor,  bar- 
bettes, and  bulkheads  were  put  together 
laboriously  piece  by  piece,  so  the  ship 
must  be  pulled  apart  rivet  by  rivet  start-^ 
ing  with  the  masts  and  smokestacks. 

Fortunately,  however,  science  can  fur- 
nish modern  tools  ;  the  oxy-acetylene 
torch  has  replaced  the  cold  chisel  today. 
The  way  this  wonderful  torch  will  cut 
through  several  feet  of  tested  steel-armor 
and  break  up  the  huge  twelve-  and  four-  - 
teen-  inch  guns  comprises  a  4-page  article 
entitled  **  Scrapping  the  Battleships"  in 


\ 


the  March  SCIENTIFIC  AMERICAN. 
It  tells  the  practical,  economical  side  of 
scrapping  our  battle  fleet. 

Radio  for  Everybody 

This  March  issue  also  contains  a 
thorough  explanation  of  the  elements  of 
\  radio,  how  to  use  radiophones,  tuning 
\  coils,  detectors  and  so  on — written  in 
clear  English  and  easily  understood  by 
all.  "Radio  for  Everybody"  shows 
how  everyone  can  *Misten  in"  to  the 
local  radio  concerts.  The  1922  Automo- 
\  bile.  Aerial  Photography,  Moving  Niag- 
ara to  Canada  and  45  other  interesting 
articles  fill  this  great  issue  of  a  great 
magazine. 

With  the  change  to  a  monthly,  the  sub- 
scription to  SCIENTIFIC  AMERICAN 
has  been  reduced  from  $6  to  $4  a 
year  ;  or  8  months  for  $1  if  you 
prefer.  The  coupon  below  will  bring 
to  you,  by  reliirn  viail,  this  marvelous 
monthly  record  of  world-progress. 
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SCIENTIFIC  AMERICAN  PUBUSHING  CO.       ^'  ^'<^-^ 
Munn  Sl  Co.  233  Broadway,  New  York  City 

PleaM  enter  my  subscription  to  the  new  monthly  **  Scientific 
American**  for  one  year,  for  which  I  enclose  34.00,  or  for  3 
months,  for  which  I  enclose  $1.00. 
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New  DUTTON  Books 

of  exceptional  importance 

Mathematical  Philosophy 

By  CASSIUS  J.  KEYSER,  Adrain  Professor 
of  Mathematics,  Coluiiibia  University. 

Its  aim  is  to  g^ive  iiiedifcative,  thong^htf  iil 
readers  an  understanding  of  the  pillar 
ideas  and  a  sense  of  their  fundamental 
sig^niiicance,  not  merely  in  mathematics 
but  in  all  human  life.  «    .^4.70 


Our  Unconscious  IMInd 

and  how  to  use  it 

By  F.  PIERCE,  Rfesearch  Psychologist. 

An  expert's  practical  application  of  a 
tremendous  latent  ])ower  to  the  problems 
of  personal  relationships,  education,  busi- 
ness details,  etc.  83.00 

Lenin  By  m.-a.  i.andau-aldanoV: 

Probably  the  bej»t-inforraed,  fairest  and 
sanest  estimation  of  this  very  strong  and 
very  curious  personality  yet  published. 

S3.0() 

Notable  StndieB  in  Edacation 

The  Child  and  His  School 

By  GERTRUDE  HARTMAN 

An  invAluable  collection  of  selected  rais- 
sages,  with  references  for  wider  reading 
if  desired,  giv.ng  the  findings  of  the  nioa- 
em  sciences  (Biology,  Psychology,  JSoci- 
ology)  as  to  human  nature  and  elementary' 
education  as  a  social  process.  83.00 

Health  Education  and  the 
Nutrition  Class,  a  Report  of  the 

Bureau  off  Eduoational  Experiment* 

Dr.  Winslow,  Prof,  of  Public  Health, 
Yale  University,  describes  it  m  "  certainly 
one  of  the  most  helpful  presentations  of 
this  important  subject  that  we  have  yet 
had.''  83.30 

The  DaKon  Laboratory 

Plan      By  EVELYN  DEWEY 

Describes  the  need  of  a  new  type  of  edu- 
cation, and  a  method  which,  where  tried, 
is  developing  a  more  natural  and  thorough 
way  of  studying.  82.00 


Noteworthy  New  NooeU 

The  Hands  of  Nara 

By  RICHARD  WASHBURN  CHILD, 

U.  S.  Ambassador  to  Italy,  Author  of 
"  The  Velvet  Black,"  '*  Vanishing  Men," 
etc.  >^2.00 

Simon  Called  Peter 

By  ROBERT  KEABLK,  .^thor  of  '* Stand- 
ing By,"  etc.  ."^2.00 

Joanna  Godden 

By    SHEILA    KAYE-iSMlTH,    Author  of 
**  Tamarisk  Town,"  etc.  82.00 

A  fuller  list  of  the  new  Dutt^n  fiction 
will  appear  in  TJie  Outlook  of  March 
IS.    Any  bookstore  can  supply  you,  or 

E.  P.   DUTTON   &  CO. 
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^rst  long  novel  since  1913 

The  head 

OF  THE  HOUSE 

OF  COOMBE 

Mrs.  Burnett's  most  beautiful 
love  story,  laid  in  fashionable 
London  before  the  War — a 
•  novel  for  every  type  and  age. 
"  Mrs,  Burnett  at  her  best^"*  says 
Alexander  Black,  in  the  N.  V. 
Times.  ''''Unmitigated  romance P 
Second  Printing.  %2.uO. 
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FIRES 

By  GERTRUDE  ATHERTON 

Mrs.  Atherton's  .striking  plot 
is  laid  in  San  Francisco  and 
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Mrs.  Atherton  gives  us  a  new 
thrill.'^  —  Boston  Transcript 
Second  Printing.  $1.90. 
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stirring  struggles  with  primitive 
nature  and  plenty  of  romance. 
Second  P/'inting.  $IJ5. 
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NEVER  before  has  such  an  offer  been 
made !  Never  before  has  such  a  pub- 
lishing feat  been  attempted. 

Whoever  even  dreamed  of  a  set  of  Dickens' 
Works — in  16  regulation  full-size  volumes — 
page  size  5x7 ^ — well  printed  on  good  paper 
from  large,  clear  type — -beautifully  illustrated, 
finely  bound  books  that  would  do  credit  to 
any  library— for  this  astoundincr  price — only  $5.85 
for  all — only  37c  a  volume  !  And  sent  to  you  with- 
out a  penny  in  advance  and  money  back  even  after 
youVe  paid  for  them,  if  you're  not  more  than  pleased  I 

In  order  to  make  this  record-breaking  price  possible, 
we  have  contracted  for  two  million  vmumes  !  \t  took 
courage  to  do  it.  It  was  only  because  we  knew  that  a 
peat  host  of  Dickens  lovers — people  who  perliaps  never 
before  felt  they  could  afford  these  great  works — would 
snap  them  up  at  such  a  rock-bottom  price,  that  we 
dared  to  contract  for  such  a  Monster  Edition. 

Do  You  Know  Micawber,  Bill  Sikes, 

Mr.  Pickwick,  Utde  Nell  and 

David  Copperfield? 

What  home  is  complete  without  Dickens — the  world'^ 
favorite  author?  A  world-famous  educator  recently 
said,  "  If  a  familv  can  boast  only  one  set  of  books  that 


f 


3-23 


On^ 


$ 


Full  Size 
Volumes 


quaint  old  inn,  and  pass  the  evening  in  the 
joUiest  of  companionship  ;  or  perhaps  you 
wander  througii  queer  corners  of  London 
and  rural  England,  or  you  stand  in  Paris, 
seething  with  the  French  Kevolution — yon 
see  them  all  in  the  pages  of  Your  set  of 


wonder  tliat  no  home  libmry  is  considered  complete 
without  these  immortal  works  ? 

Never  Again 
This  Opportunity! 

And  now  here  is  the  chance  of  a  lifetime  to  get  your 
set  of  Dickens  at  an  unheard  of  low  price — a  price 
never  before  possible — ^a  price  that  will  probably  never 
come  again. 

To  take  advantage  of  this  astonnding  bargain,  you 
must  act  NOW.  To  delay  is  to  miss  this  opportunity. 
For  as  soon  as  this  Monster  Fditiou  is  sold — and  it  will 
be  snapped  up  quickly— this  offer  nmst  end. 

Send  for  Your  Set  at  Once! 

Already  the  firet  sets  to  come  off  the  press  have 
been  sold.  Do  not  lose  your  set.  Send  for  it  NOW. 
Examine  it  on  trial.  See  these  16  big,  handsome  volumes 
of  Dickens'  Works.  Only  $5.8o  for  all  iu  Fibrecraft 
binding  or  $8.75  for  handsome  full  cloth  binding. 
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THEODORE  BRENTANO,  AMERICAN 
MINISTER  IX)  HUNGARY 

Off  SPEAKING  TfiRMS  WITH 
tHE  ^ENtftAL  POWBttS 

SLOW  in  getting  into  war,  America 
has  been  slow  in  getting  out.  It 
was  Ave  years  ago  that  our  Govern- 
ment recalled  its  Ambassador  from  Ger- 
many and  sent  the  German  Ambassador 
home.  It  was  over  three  years  ago  that 
we  stopped  fighting  Germany,  and  inci- 
dentally Auitria  and  Hungary.  It  was 
only  last  month  that  our  Gov«rnment 
wag  ready  to  delect  men  to  act  as  Itt 
envoys  to  these  three  countries^  and 
thus  to  re-establish  diplomatic  relations. 

For  the  American  Ambassadorship  at 
Berlin  the  choice  of  the  I>resident,  con- 
Artned  by  the  Senate,  has  been,  as  was 
anticipated)  Alanson  Bigelow  Houghton. 
He  is  fifty-eight  years  old,  a  Harvard 
man,  with  post-graduate  training  at 
Odttingen,  Berlin,  and  Paris.  He  is 
chairman  of  the  board  of  the  Coming 
Glass  Works  Company  at  Corning,  New 
York,  President  of  the  Board  of  Relig- 
ious  Education,  and  a  trustee  of  Hobart 
and  St.  Stephen's  Colleges.  He  has  been 
a  member  of  Congress  since  1919. 

The  nominee  as  Minister  to  Austria  is 
Albert  Henry  Washburn.  He  is  fifty- 
nine  years  old  and  is  a  Cornell  man. 
During  his  college  course  he  was  private 
secretary  to  President  Andrew  D.  White. 
After  three  years  as  Consul  at  Magde- 
burg, Germany,  he  spent  another  three 
years  as  private  secretary  to  Senator 
Lodge,  of  Massachusetts.  He  then  be- 
came Assistant  United  States  Attorney 
in  Massachusetts,  and  thereafter  Special 


Wide  World  Photos 

ALANSON    B.    HOUGHTON,   AMEBICAN 
AMBASSADOB  TO  OEBMANY 

United  States  Treasury  Counsel.  He  re- 
signed to  enter  private  practice,  with  an 
office  in  New  York  City. 

The  nominee  as  Minister  to  Hungary 
is  Judge  Theodore  Brentano.  of  Chicago. 
He  is  sixty-five  years  old.  He  was  edu- 
cated in  our  public  schools  and  admitted 
to  the  bar.  He  has  been  Assistant  City 
Attorney  in  Chicago,  and  for  thirty 
years  Judge  of  the  Superior  Court  of 
Cook  County,  part  of  the  time  being 
Chief  Justice. 

COAL  STRIKES  AND  COAL 
LEGISLATION 

Is  a  coal  strike  impending?  If  so,  can 
it  be  averted?  What  is  being  done 
about  it,  and  why  wasn't  it  done  long 
ago? 

The  assembly  of  United  Mine  Work- 
ers' delegates  at  Indianapolis  voted 
almost  unanimously  to  suspend  all  min- 
ing operations  on  April  1  unless  the 
mine  owners  agree  to  a  maintenance  of 
the  present  wage  scale  for  bituminous 
miners  and  grant  twenty  per  cent  wage 
increase  to  the  anthracite  miners.  It  was 
ordered  by  the  Convention  that  prior  to 
the  strike  the  question  of  suspending 
work  be  submitted  to  a  referendum  vote 
of  all  miners  to  be  taken  not  later  than 
March  31.  The  assembly  also  asserted 
through  its  official  mouthpiece,  Mr.  J.  L. 
Lewis,  that  the  owners  of  the  mines 
have  refused  to  meet  the  unions  in  any 
effort  to  reach  an  agreement.  Mr.  Helm 
pointed  out  in  his  article  in  last  week's 
Outlook  that  there  is  real  danger  of  rail- 
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ALBEBT  HENBY   WASHBUBN,  AMEBiCAN 
MINISTEB  TO  AUSTBIA 

way  men  and  coal  men  uniting  their 
forces  to  strike  if  the  men  in  eitlier 
industry  have  grievances.  A  despatch 
from  Washington  on  February  17  de- 
clared that  the  day  before  the  Cabinet 
devoted  its  entire  time  to  discussing 
coal  and  transportation  problems  and 
railway  rates;  that  the  Attorney-General 
is  prepared  to  move  when  the  coal  crisis 
comes;  and  that  Secretary  Hoover  is 
arranging  for  food  supplies  for  urban 
communities  and  for  keeping  transpor- 
tation open. 

Railway  unions  and  railway  owners 
have  a  resource  for  the  arbitration  of 
their  difficulties  in  the  Railway  Labor 
Board — not  completely  authoritative,  to 
be  sure;  but,  as  the  history  of  the  last 
great  railway  strike  threat  shows,  of 
valuable  influence.  The  coal  operators 
and  coal  miners  have  no  such  resource 
directly  provided  for  their  Industry.  A 
voluntary  submission  to  arbitration 
would  seem  to  non-partisan  observers  to 
be  the  practical  way  out. 

Meanwhile  Senator  Kenyon,  of  Iowa, 
lias  introduced  a  bill  into  the  Senate 
which  proposes  to  provide  for  just  such 
emergencies  in  the  coal  industry  (an- 
thracite and  bituminous)  in  the  future. 
This  bill  has  been  described  as  a  cross 
between  the  Kansas  Industrial  Court 
and  the  Railway  Labor  Board.  But  k 
reading  of  the  bill  leaves  us  with  the 
impression  that  it  is  much  nearer  the 
latter  than  the  former.  It  established  a 
National  Coal  Mining  Board  with  nine 
members.  There  are  to  be  three  groups 
Digitized  by  VnOOQ  325 
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of  three  members  each.  All  members 
are  to  be  appointed  by  the  President — 
the  three  in  the  labor  group  from  a  list 
of  six  names  sent  in  by  the  United  Mine 
Workers;  the  three  in  the  management 
group  from  a  list  of  six  names  sent  in 
by  the  National  Coal  Association  and 
the  Anthracite  Coal  Operators'  Associa- 
tion ;  the  three  in  the  public  group  to  be 
appointed  directly  by  the  President, 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Sen- 
ate. Each  member  is  to  receive  $10,000 
a  year  as  salary. 

Disputes  about  wages,  hours,  or  work- 
ing conditions  may  come  before  the 
Board  on  the  application  of  operators 
or  employees  or  on  the  Board's  own 
motion.  Decisions  may  be  made  by  a 
majority  of  the  Board,  but  at  least  one 
of  the  public  members  must  concur. 

The  statement  rather  generally  made 
in  the  press,  that  this  is  a  measure  for 
compulsory  arbitration,  is  not  sustained 
by  a  reading  of  the  bill  itself.  There  is 
a  provision  that  the  Board  may  call  dis- 
putants before  it  when  the  "dispute  is 
likely  substantially  to  Interrupt  com- 
merce," and  one  that  the  Board  may  call 
upon  any  United  States  District  Court  to 
compel  a  witness  to  testify,  and  another 
that  when  the  Board  finds  that  one  of  its 
decisions  has  been  violated  by  operator 
or  employee  it  may  "make  public  its  de- 
cision in  such  manner  as  it  may  deter- 
mine." This  is  not  compulsory  arbitra-j 
tlon,  for  no  penalty  is  provided  in  the/ 
bill  itself  for  refusal  to  comply  with  its) 
findings.  / 

A  notable  and  unusual  feature  of  this 
fKU  is  the  inclusion  in  it  of  a  series  of 
fundamental  principles,  or,  as  it  has 
been  called,  a  code  for  the  industry. 
This  statement  is  so  remarkable  in  its 
enunciation  that  we  reproduce  it  here 
in  full: 

1.  Coal  is  a  public  necessity,  and  In 
its  production  and  distribution  the 
public  interest  is  predominant. 

2.  Human  standards  should  be  the 
constraining  influence  in  fixing  the 
wages  and  working  conditions  of  mine 
workera 

3.  Capital  prudently  and  honestly 
invested  in  the  coal  Industry  should 
have  an  adequate  return. 

4.  The  right  of  operators  and  min- 
ers to  orgranize  is  recognized  and 
afl^rmed.  This  right  shall  not  be  de- 
nied, abridged,  or  interfered  with  In 
any  manner  whatsoever,  nor  shall 
coercive  measures  of  any  kind  be 
used  by  employers  or  employees,  or 
by  their  agents  or  representatives,  to 
compel  or  to  induce  employers  or  em- 
ployees to  exercise  or  to  refrain  from 
exercising  this  right. 

5.  The  right  of  operators  and  of 
miners  to  bargain  collectively  through 
representatives  of  their  own  choosing 
is  recognized  and  affirmed. 

6.  The  miners  who  are  not  members 
of  a  union  have  the  right  to  work 
without  being  harassed  by  fellow- 
workmen  who  may  belong  to  unions. 
The  men  who  belong  to  a  union  have 


the  right  to  work  without  being  har- 
assed by  operators.  The  organiza- 
tions have  a  right  to  go  into  non- 
union fields  and  by  peaceable  methods 
try  to  persuade  men  to  join  the 
unions,  but  they  have  no  right  to  try 
to  induce  employees  to  violate  con- 
tracts which  they  have  entered  into 
with  their  employers,  and  the  opera- 
tors on  the  other  hand  have  the  right 
by  peaceable  means  to  try  to  per- 
suade men  to  refrain  from  joining  the 
unions. 

7.  The  right  of  every  unskilled  or 
common  laborer  to  earn  a  living  wage 
sufficient  to  maintain  a  normal  family 
in  health  and  reasonable  comfort,  and 
to  afford  an  opportunity  for  savings 
against  unemployment,  old  age,  and 
other  contingencies,  is  hereby  declared 
and  affirmed.  Above  this  basic  wage 
for  unskilled  workers  differentials  in 
rates  of  pay  for  other  mine  workers 
shall  be  established  for  skill,  experi- 
ence, hazards  of  employment,  and 
productive  efficiency. 

8.  The  right  of  women  to  engage  in 
industrial  occupations  is  recognized 
and  affirmed;  their  rates  of  pay  shall 
be  the  same  as  those  of  the  male 
workers  for  the  same  or  equivalent 
service  performed;  they  shall  be  ac- 
corded all  the  rights  and  guaranties 
granted  to  male  workers  and  the  con- 
ditions of  their  employment  shall  sur- 
round them  with  every  safeguard  of 
their  health  and  strength  and  guar- 
antee them  the  full  measure  of  pro- 
tection which  is  the  debt  of  society  to 
mothers  and  to  potential  mothers. 

9.  Children  under  the  age  of  sixteen 
years  shall  not  be  employed  in  the 
mines. 

10.  Six  days  shall  be  the  standard 
work  week  in  the  industry,  with  one 
day's  rest  in  seven.  The  standard 
work  day  shall  not  exceed  eight  hours 
a  day. 

11.  Punitive  overtime  shall  be  paid 
for  hours  worked  each  day  in  excess 
of  the  standard  work  day. 

There  are  declarations  included  here 
that  will  be  disputed  by  partisans  of 
either  Bide  and  some  that  mean  little 
without  further  definition — What  is  an 
"adequate  return,"  for  instance?  As  we 
understand  it,  the  Board's  duty  would 
be  to  make  such  a  definition  in  each 
instance  and  apply  the  principles.  But 
as  a  whole  the  "code"  or  bill  of  rights 
is  impressive,  and  one  hopes  most  par- 
ticularly that  legislators  will  keep  the 
first  principle  in  mind. 

THE  BATTLE  OF  THE  BONUS 

OPPOSITION  to  the  bonus  for  men  who 
served  in  the  war  is  in  part  selfish. 
People  who  made  no  such  sacrifice  as 
the  men  who  served  their  country  in  the 
Army  and  Navy  ma6e  are  not  all  un- 
grateful by  any  means;  but  some  of 
them  have  forgotten  the  days  of  danger, 
and  are  now  unwilling  to  think  of  bear- 
ing an  additional  burden  in  the  way  of 
taxes.  It  is  easy  enough  for  them  to 
speak  scornfully  of  the  able-bodied  man 
who  is  willing  to  accept  a  bonus  from 
the  Government  while  they  themselves 
profited  by  his  sacrifice.     If  all  of  the 


opposition  to  the  bonus  came  from  tlie 
selfish  and  forgetful,  it  could  not  pre- 
vent the  passage  of  a  bonus  bill.  The 
opposition,  however,  is  by  no  means 
chiefly  selfish;  it  is  based«on  the  convic- 
tion, reached  after  the  examination  of 
the  facts,  that  a  bonus  law  would  not  be 
a  benefit  to  the  ex-service  men,  but  a 
lasting  injury;  that  it  would  interfere 
so  greatly  with  general  prosperity  as  to 
make  it  harder,  not  easier,  for  the  ex- 
service  men,  as  well  as  other  men,  to 
make  a  living. 

In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Fordney,  Chairman 
of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  President 
Harding  has  repeated  his  expression  of 
approval  of  the  bonus,  but  has  also  re- 
peated his  reservation  that  "the  be- 
stowal shall  be  made  when  it  may  be 
done  without  such  injury  to  the  country 
as  will  nullify  the  benefits  to  the  ex- 
service  men  themselves  which  this  ex- 
pression of  gratitude  is  designed  to 
bestow."  He  states  as  his  best  judg- 
ment that  "any  compensation  legislation 
enacted  at  this  time  ought  to  carry  with 
it  the  provisions  for  raising  the  needed 
revenues,"  and  he  finds  the  only  com- 
mendable plan  a  general  sales  tax.  He 
does  not  advocate  the  spreading  of  the 
bonus  over  a  period  of  two  and  a  half 
years,  as  has  been  proposed,  but  believes 
that  it  ought  not  to  be  undertaken  until 
it  can  be  paid  at  once  in  full.  He  op- 
poses the  attempt  to  raise  the  money  by 
issuing  bonds,  because  the  Government 
will  be  called  upon  within  sixteen 
months  to  meet  obligations  amounting 
to  more  than  six  billion  dollars.  He  be- 
lieves that  the  American  people  will  ac- 
cept a  sales  tax  and  "we  should  con- 
tribute thereby  no  added  difficulties  to 
the  problems  of  readjustment,"  but  be 
takes  it  for  granted  that  "the  ex-service 
men  themselves  are  no  less  concerned 
than  others  about  the  restoration  of 
business  and  the  return  to  abundant 
employment." 

Though  many  ex-service  men  are  op- 
posed to  the  bonus,  the  American  Licgion 
is  officially  urging  it  upon  Congress. 
The  National  Commander  of  the  Ameri- 
can Legion,  Hanford  MacNider,  in  a 
telegram  to  the  President,  asks  "that  a 
committed  Administration  allow  the 
passage  of  what  we  believe  to  be  the 
most  constructive  measure  that  can  be 
devised."  This  bill  urged  by  the  L^on 
would  allow  veterans  of  the  World  War, 
below  the  grade  of  army  captain  or 
naval  lieutenant,  the  choice  between:  a 
cash  payment  in  installments;  insar 
ance  to  an  amount  forty  per  cent  greater 
than  the  cash  bonus  and  bearing  inter 
est,  with  the  privilege  of  borrowing 
against  the  insurance;  vocational  iraln 
ing  aid;  cash  to  be  applied  toward  the 
purchase  of  a  home  or  farm:  and  pref 
erence  right  to  make  entry  on  public 
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lands.  Mr.  MacNider  says  that  public 
opinion,  as  shown  by  votes,  is  behind 
the  bonus.  In  particular,  he  cites  the 
approval  of  the  bonus  by  the  Chicago 
Federal  Reserve  Bank  and  the  Cham- 
bers of  Commerce  in  Pittsburgh  and 
Cleveland  as  ground  for  urging  that 
serious  consideration  be  given  to  the 
bill.  He  believes  that  the  provisions  for 
farm  aid,  vocational  training,  insurance, 
and  land  settlement  will  help  create 
constructive  citizens^  and  that  the  cash 
feature  of  the  bill  will  help  men  who  are 
now  walking  the  streets  looking  for 
work.  It  is  evident  that  in  Mr.  Mac- 
Nider's  riiind  the  virtue  in  the  Bonus 
Bill  is  that  it  provides  something  more 
like  a  square  deal  than  the  veterans 
have  received  so  far.  "Had  capital  and 
labor  been  drafted  when  men's  lives 
were  drafted,  the  present  aggravated 
situation  would  not  exist/'  says  Mr. 
MacNider.  "When  it  was  a  question  of 
reimbursing  manufacturers  for  war  con- 
tracts never  fulfilled,  requiring  some 
three  billion  dollars,  no  such  hue  and 
cry  was  raised.  It  was  an  obligation, 
and  it  was  paid.  Here  is  an  obligation 
no  less  Just  than  that  of  the  manufac- 
turers, railroads,  and  the  shipping  inter- 
ests. Certainly  their  service  was  not  so 
much  more  patriotic  than  that  of  the 
men  who  offered  their  lives." 

It  is  true,  as  Mr.  MacNider  says,  that 
the  money  paid  for  contracts  unfulfilled 
was  the  settlement  of  a  just  debt.  What 
Mr.  MacNider  overlooks  is  the  fact  that 
that  contract  money  was  not  paid  into 
the  pockets  of  individuals  for  them  to 
spend  as  a  bonus  or  gratuity;  it  was 
paid  to  the  industries  of  the  country  as 
an  element  necessary  in  maintaining 
production  and  the  employment  of  many 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  people. 

It  is  growing  more  and  more  evident 
that  the  people  of  this  country  are  real- 
izing the  danger  to  the  welfare  of  the 
whole  Nation,  including  the  ex-service 
men  themselves,  in  any  plan  to  distrib- 
ute to  individuals,  as  "adjusted  com- 
pensation" or  gratuity,  money  from  the 
Treasury. 

On  another  page  we  report  expres- 
sions of  opinion  on  both  sides  of  this 
hotly  debated  question. 

YALE'S  ONE  HUNDRED  REELS 
OF  AMERICAN  HISTORY 

CAN  American  history  recorded  In 
text-books  set  in  12  point,  or  even 
in  heroic  but  immobile  statues  in  the 
parks,  compete  with  history  recorded  in 
vivid  motion  on  the  screen?  On  the 
other  hand,  can  accurate  historical  reels 
made  in  New  Haven  compete  with  lurid 
melodrama  made  in  Hollywood?  If  the 
motion-picture  project  of  George  Parmly 
Day,  President  of  the  Yale  University 
Press  and  Treasurer  of  the  University, 
and  his  colleagues  works  successfully, 
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historians  may  henceforth  decide  to 
abandon  the  pen  for  the  camera  and  the 
scenario. 

The  work  of  the  Yale  University 
Press,  organized  by  Mr.  Day  in  1908.  has 
been  energetically  original.  A  series  of 
volumes  devoted  to  the  writings  of  poets 
under  thirty  years  of  age  furnishes  a 
notable  example.  But  perhaps- the  most 
creative  departure  has  been  the  ambi- 


The  winners  have  been  selected 
in  The  Outlook's  fifth  prize  con- 
test. We  aaked  for  letters  on  the 
beet  advertisement  app^ring  in 
The  Outlook  in  1920.  They  came 
in  hundreds.  Here  are  the  awards : 
first  prize 
Wm.  Harris  Guyer 

FmdUy,  Ohio 

second  prize 
Florence  Tourison  Reid 

139  East  Mt.  Pleasant  Ave.,  Mt.  Airy, 
Philadelphia,  P^ 

THIRD  PRIZES 

{two  full  third  jtrize-g  were  atcarded) 

Robert  D.  Mobss 

7  Queen  Square,  London,  England 

Mrs.  Cora  P.  Richardson 

1215  Eliuwood  Ave.,  Evanston,  Dl. 

Mr.  Guyer,  President  of  Findlay 
College,  gathered  first  prize  with  a 
letter  on  a  Valentine  &  Company's  ad- 
vertisement entitled  '^  When  Johnny 
Fell  In."  A  two -line  want  adver- 
tisement carried  Florence  Toarison 
Reid  into  second  place.  Mr.  Robert 
D.  Morss  and  Mrs.  Richardson  won 
their  awards  with  comments  on  the 
financial  advertisements  of  the  Guar- 
anty Trust  Company  and  S.  W. 
Straus  &  Company. 

The  prize  wmnmg  letters  will  ap- 
pear in  next  week  s  issue  of  The 
Outlook.  Other  letters  submitted  in 
this  contest  will  appear  in  subse- 
quent issues. 


tlous  "Chronicles  of  America,"  the 
fiftieth  and  last  volume  of  which  has 
now  made  its  appearance.  It  was  a 
happy  conception  to  "present  the  entire 
history  of  our  country  in  living  form, 
through  a  continuity  of  short  narratives, 
each  having  a  unity  of  its  own,  but  all 
articulated  and  so  related  that  the 
reader  will  not  only  be  entertained  by 
the  story  in  each  but  will  also  be  given 
a  real  vision  of  his  country  from  the 
beginning  to  the  present  day;  and  so  to 
make  the  traditions  of  the  Nation  more 
real  and  vivid  to  those  of  our  citizens 
who  are  not  in  the  habit  of  reading  his- 
ton^" 

The  next  step  taken  by  the  Yale  Uni- 
versity Press,  once  conceived,  was  logi- 
cal and  characteristic  of  this  enterpris- 
ing association.  What  more  reasonable 
than  the  production  of  one  hundred 
reels  of  motion  pictures  based  on  the 
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"Chronicles"  depicting  American  his- 
tory? The  Chronicles  of  America  Pic- 
ture Corporation,  organized  for  this  pur- 
pose and  incorporated  under  tlie  laws  of 
the  State  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Day  as 
president,  assures  us  that  every  step  of 
the  undertaking  from  preparation  of 
scenario  to  finished  picture  will  come 
under  painstaking  supervision..  Every 
foot  of  film  must  lie  inspected  by  the 
editors,  Dr.  Max  Farrand,  Professor  of 
American  History  at  Yale,  and  Dr. 
Frank  Ellsworth  Spaulding,  chief  of 
Yale's  Department  of  Education,  assisted 
and  advised  by  school  as  well  as  uni- 
versity authorities.  No  effort  or  expense 
is  to  be  spared  either  pictorially  or  his- 
torically. Two  years  have  already  been 
devoted  to  research  of  varied  kinds 
locking  to  satisfactory  results. 

Students  and  educators  will  watch  the 
experiment  of  the  Yale  Press  with  sym- 
pathetic interest.  Those  who  have  made 
friends  with  the  volumes  covering  this 
Nation's  development  in  type  will  antici- 
pate the  effect  to  be  gained  through  the 
employment  of  the  screen.  Many  who 
have  felt  the  need  of  supplementing 
present  methods  of  visualizing  history 
will  welcome  the  new  educational  proc- 
ess. The  power  of  these  pictures  to  stir 
up  Americanism  and  an  interest  in  bet- 
ter citizenship  should  win  support 

THE  CHURCH  GROWS 

EVER  since  the  war  the  churchee  have 
had  a  great  deal  of  adverse  criU- 
cism  because  they  have  not  shown  the 
increase  in  membership  expected  as  a 
result  of  whatever  spiritual  impetus  re- 
sulted from  the  war.  Yet.  from  statis- 
tics just  given  out  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Federal  Council  of  the  Churches  ol 
Christ  in  America,  it  would  seem  as  if 
the  adverse  criticism  had  been,  to  say 
the  least,  hasty.  It  appears  that  the 
total  membership  in  all  religious  bodies 
in  the  United  States  is  almost  46,000.- 
000,  an  increase  of  over  4,000,000  in  fiv* 
years. 

The  Roman  Catholic  Church  leads 
with  a  membership  of  nearly  18,000,OOC> 
Of  the  Protestant  churches,  the  Xhiny 
bodies  related  to  the  Federal  Council  c^ 
Churches  have  nearly  20,000.000  mecij 
bers. 

As  to  the  various  denominations,  tm 
Baptists  have  now  passed  the  Metbodisti 
in  membership,  the  Baptists  numberis^ 
over  7,800,000  against  a  Methodist  mooi 
bership  of  nearly  7,800.000.  Third  i^ 
rank  come  the  Lutheran  bodies,  'with 
membership  exceeding  2,400,000.  Four 
come  the  Presbyterians,  with  ne 
2,400,000. 

Practically  all  of  the  major  reli 
faiths,  the  report  reads,  have  zna^ 
gain,  except  the  Unitarians  (who 
a  loss  of  some  30,000  as  compared 
the   1916    figures^,   one    of    the 
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Methodist  bodies,  and  the  so-called 
"Churches  of  God  in  North  America." 
The  Salvation  Army,  with  a  reported 
membership  of  nearly  36,000,  shows  an 
increase  of  only  65  persons  over  1916. 

As  a  final  summary,  the  report  con- 
cludes, during  the  past  five  years  an 
;    average  of  2,173  persons  have  joined  the 
I    various  churches  of  America  every  day. 

;    AMERICA  BLOWS  A  GOLDEN 
i    HORN   FOR  A  LITTLE  BOY  BLUE 
r    f^  ainsborough's  "Blue  Boy"  has  come 
;     vF  to  America.    No  matter  how  great 
the  satisfaction  here,  there  is  much  dis- 
satisfaction in  England  at  the  loss  of  one 
of  the  masterpieces  of  British  painting. 
The  original  of  the  portrait  is  said 
to  have   been  either  Master  Jonathan 
Buttall  or  Master  Henry  Fltzroy  Stan- 
hope.    The  canvas  reminds  one  of  Van 
Dyclt's  portraits,  not  only  in  the  pose  of 
the  figure  and  in  the  dress  and  in  the 
painting  of  textures,  but  also  in  its  air 
of  aristocratic  distinction. 

Gainsborough  (1727-88)  painted  the 
picture  probably  in  1779,  and  very  likely 
to  refute  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds's  argu- 
ment that,  if  the  main  light  in  a  picture 
be  cold,  though  the  surrounding  colors 
be  warm,  "it  will  be  out  of  the  power  of 
Art,  even  in  the  hands  of  a  Rubens  or 
Titian,  to  make  the  picture  splendid  or 
harmonious."  It  may  be  noted,  how- 
ever, that  the  blue  in  this  painting  is 
not  cold;  it  has  many  tones  and  is 
broken  and  mellowed  by  other  tints. 
The  background  is  a  rich  brown.  We 
are  conscious  of  the  artist's  feeling  for 
the  beauty  of  color  as  color.  According 
to  Ruskin,  Gainsborough  was  the  great- 
est colorist  since  Rubens. 

Gainsborough's  contemporary.  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds,  had  a  larger  general 
understanding  of  art,  a  wider  range  in 
portraiture,  and  greater  evenness  in  his 
output.  On  the  other  hand,  Gains- 
borough had  a  more  innate  Instinct  for 
art,  especially  an  unrivaled  power  to 
delineate  the  grace  of  childhood  and 
womanhood;  indeed,  to  cause  the  spec- 
tator to  feel  that  there  must  have  been 
some  pleasant,  sympathetic  bond  be- 
tween the  artist  and  his  subject,  which 
gave  to  that  artist  his  insight  into  per- 
sonality and  character. 

Gainsborough  was  a  painter's  painter 
— in  his  sure  brushwork,  in  his  lightness 
of  touch,  in  the  spontaneity  of  his  en- 
deavor. The  "Blue  Boy"  shows  us  the 
artist  at  his  high  level;  indeed,  in  the 
opinion  of  one  noted  critic,  this  is  "in 
some  respects  the  finest  portrait  ever 
IMiinted  by  an  Englishman." 

THE    GREEKS  IN  ASIA    MINOR 

DRSFFFE  centuries  of  Turkish  oppres- 
sion, the  Greeks  in  Asia  Minor 
have  to  a  large  degree  maintained  their 
lang^uage,  religion,  culture,  and  national 
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consciousness.  There  are  between  two 
and  three  million  Greeks  in  that  coun- 
try. Most  of  them  are  on  the  west,  or 
Smyrna,  coast.  But  many  are  on  the 
north,  or  Black  Sea,  coast. 

From  both  coasts  we  are  getting 
startling  news.  A  correspondent  on  the 
west  littoral  thus  writes: 

Recently  I  visited  six  towns.  Not  a 
single  church  was  left  by  the  Turks. 
The  eyes  of  the  pictures  of  the  saints 
and  of  Christ  on  the  walls  were 
gouged  out,  filth  was  smeared  over 
the  faces,  cattle  had  been  stabled  in 
.  the  holy  places.  Even  the  dead  in 
the  churchyard  were  not  left  in  peace. 
Grave  after  grave  had  been  opened 
and  the  bones  and  corpses  were 
strewn  around.  Moreover,  over  two 
hundred  helpless  Greeks  were  mas- 
sacred here.  Hundreds  of  Greek 
homes  were  ravaged  and  destroyed. 
A  Greek  military  force  now  holds  this 
town.  The  mosque  is  untouched,  the 
Turks  live  in  peace. 

On  the  other  hand,  according  to  an 
unconfirmed  report  from  Ismid,  near 
Constantinople,  where  the  Greeks  have 
apparently  gained  the  upper  hand,,  some 
Turks  have  been  ruthlessly  massacred. 
Doubtless  Turkish  atrocities  may  stimu- 
late counter-atrocities  on  the  part  of 
oppressed  races,  if  ever  the  chance 
comes. 

PONTUS 

THE  news  we  receive  from  the  north 
littoral  is  also  poignant.  In  other 
years  massacre  and  deportation  in  Pon- 
tus  caused  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
Pontian  Christians  to  cross  the  ^Black 
Sea  and  settle  in  South  Russia.  On  the 
mountains  around  Erzerum  are  the 
bleaching  bones  of  Greeks  as  well  as  of 
Armenians.  The  Allied  Powers  in  the 
armistice  provided  that  they  should  have 
the  right  to  occupy  any  of  six  vilayets  or 


districts  in*  which  disorder  consequent 
upon  deportations  had  occurred.  For 
Turkey's  entrance  into  the  World  War 
on  the  side  of  Germany  had  determined 
the  civilized  world  in  deciding:  (1) 
That  there  should  no  longer  be  Turkish 
rule  in  Europe;  (2)  that  Turkish  rule 
in  Asia  Minor  should  be  limited  to  cer- 
tain regions;  and  (3)  that  Turkey 
should  give  guaranties  for  the  protec- 
tion of  Christian*  peoples  living  within 
her  borders.  There  are  many  Greeks 
within  Turkish  territory.  Hence  the 
treaty  of  Sevres  called  for  the  protec- 
tion of  all  the  inhabitants,  regardless  of 
birth,  nationality,  language,  race,  or  re- 
ligion, and  the  return  to  their  homes 
and  restoration  of  their  property  for  all 
persons  who  had  become  exiles  during 
the  late  war. 

As  to  the  vilayets  in  question,  begin- 
ning last  July,  some  eight  hundred 
Christians  were  massacred  at  Marso- 
van;  in  addition,  there  was  the  "legal 
murder,"  after  a  mock  trial,  of  several 
hundred  other  Greeks,  including  profes- 
sors in  our  Anatolia  College,  on  the 
accusation  of  fomenting  revolution. 
The  particular  crime  of  one  of  these 
professors  was  that  he  had  a  college 
Bible  with  a  map  of  the  travels  of  St. 
Paul  in  the  back,  on  which  map  were  the 
word  "Pontus"  and  other  names  of  the 
old  Roman  provinces. 

The  Turks  tried  to  bum  several  hun- 
dred Christians  in  a  large  barracks  in 
which  they  were  confined,  and  deported 
practically  all  the  twenty-five  hundred 
remaining. 

The  Marsovan  atrocity  is  by  no  means 
the«only  one  that  has  occurred  in  these 
vilayets.  If  the  Powers  had  enforced 
their  treaty  provisions,  would  the  out- 
rages have  continued]^  Allied^wgal^aess 
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is  at   least   one  cause  for  reaction  in 
Turliey. 

Unfortunately,  the  United  States  did 
not  declare  war  against  Turkey,  as  it 
should  have  done.  Hence  it  is  not  a 
cosignatory  to  the  Treaty  of  Sevres.  But 
why  should  that  stop  us  from  calling  the 
attention  of  the  Powers  to  the  present 
pitiful  and  inhuman  situation? 


ORGANIZING  AGAINST 
DISEASE 

MEDICAL  and  chemical  research 
have  both  worked  against  dis- 
ease, yet  in  large  measure  they 
have  worked  separately  and  not  in  di- 
rect alliance.  In  one  sense,  every  physi- 
cian must  be  to  some  extent  a  chemist; 
he  should  understand  the  chemical  con- 
stituents of  tissues,  fluids,  and  organ- 
isms in  the  human  body;  he  must  also 
be  thoroughly  informed  in  the  chemical 
nature  and  properties  of  medicine.  To 
chemical  discovery  and  laboratory  work 
medicine  is  immensely  indebted.  Yet 
there  is  a  wide  field  for  conscious  and 
organized  co-operation. 

The  need  and  the  possibility  are  ad- 
mirably set  forth  in  a  report  recently 
made  by  eminent  chemists,  which  con- 
siders, as  its  title  declares,  "the  future 
independence  and  progress  of  American 
medicine  in  the  age  of  chemistry."  The 
report  is  signed  by  recognized  authori- 
ties in  the  chemical  world,  such  as  Pro- 
fessor Abel  of  Johns  Hopkins,  Professor 
T.  B.  Johnson  of  Yale,  and  Dr.  Julius 
Stieglitz  of  the  University  of  Chicago, 
while  its  chairman.  Dr.  Charles  H. 
Herty,  is  the  editor  of  the  "Journal  of 
Industrial  and  Engineering  Chemistry," 
and  has  been  President  of  the  American 
Chemical  Society. 

A  striking  analogy  prefaces  the  dis- 
cussion in  this  pamphlet.  In  the  great 
World  War  America  called  to  its  service 
a  large  number  of  the  most  distin- 
guished research  chemists  in  the  coun- 
try. Many  of  them  were  brought  to 
Washington,  and  there  worked  almost 
in  daily  conference  with  the  military 
authorities,  so  as  to  get  instantly,  if  pos- 
sible, the  answers  to  questions  involv- 
ing chemistry  on  which  life  and  death 
hung.  There  was  combination,  too,  not 
only  with  the  military  authorities,  but 
with  medical  authorities;  the  aid  of 
chemical  research  was  called  in  con- 
stantly in  providing  weapons  for  the 
battle  against  disease  as  well  as  the  bat- 
tle against  poison  gas. 

The  question  asked  in  the  pamphlet 
before  us  is  whether  some  permanent 
method  of  co-operation  between  medi- 
cine and  chemistry  may  not  be  provided. 
The  thing  has  been  done  abroad,  and  it 
seems  to   l>e  right  and  timely  that   it 


should  be  done  here.  Yet  in  none  of  the 
many  fine  medical  research  institutes 
and  university  medical  laboratories  (im- 
portant as  the  results  of  their  inquiries 
are)  has  provision  been  made  for  a  co- 
operative attack  on  the  problems  of 
medicine  by  physicians  and  chemists. 

Centuries  ago,  the  report  declares, 
chemist  and  physician  were  in  appar- 
ently closer  unison  than  now,  for  then 
the  largest  function  of  chemistry  was  to 
provide  drugs  for  the  doctor.  Later, 
chemistry  developed  other  vast  fields  of 
research,  and  in  a  measure  the  two 
sciences  drew  apart.  But  within  quite 
recent  times  the  developments  of  both 
sciences  have  emphasized  the  need  of 
common  study  and,  so  to  speak,  a  pool- 
ing of  knowledge.  As  the  report  says: 
"Each  human  body  is  now  recognized  to 
be  a  chemical  factory  in  which  the 
most  complicated  chemical  physical 
changes  are  continuously  taking  place." 
The  pathologist  and  bacteriologist  have 
done  splendid  human  service  in  discov- 
ering and  identifying  the  germs  that 
carry  infectious  diseases,  but  it  is 
through  chemistry  that  they  have  been 
able  to  make  the  antitoxins  with  which 
to  fight  these  germs.  Pathologist  and 
chemist  are  working  eagerly,  but  not  in 
such  close  union  as  could  be  wished,  in 
studying  Buch  questions  as  that  of  the 
chemical  reactions  which  take  place  in 
the  ultimate  cell  itself — reactions  of 
which  we  know  little  as  yet,  but  which 
may  be  of  the  utmost  importance  in 
defining  conditions  of  health  or  sickness. 
So  too  the  biologist,  as  the  report  says, 
needs  the  chemist's  knowledge  and  point 
of  view  as  truly  as  the  chemist  needs 
those  of  the  biologist. 

In  these  ways  and  in  many  others  the 
utmost  may  rightly  be  hoped  of  "co- 
operation under  ideal  conditions  of  time 
and  equipment  for  research."  The  nar- 
rative of  the  achievements  of  the  chemi- 
cal analysis  and  study  that  have  been 
of  notable  value  to  medicine  is  presented 
in  this  pamphlet  in  a  way  to  interest 
the  layman  as  well  as  the  professional 
reader.  The  conclusion  and  recommen- 
dation reached  are  that  the  problems 
solved  by  chemical  research  are  only  a 
forerunner  of  the  immense  possibilities 
of  the  future.  What  is  proposed  and 
what  will  be  formulated  later  is  "com- 
plete co-operation  of  a  staff  of  experts, 
peers  in  every  sense,  each  in  his  own 
field,  with  emphasis  on  the  fundamental 
chemical  and  physical  character  of  the 
problems." 

The  proposal  is  fascinating  in  its  pos- 
sibilities, and  certainly  to  the  lay  mind 
seems  reasonable.  The  tremendous 
problems  that  lie  between  medicine  and 
chemistry  are  not,  these  chemists  be- 
lieve, "beyond  the  power  of  the  human 
mind  in  control  of  the  scientific  tools  of 


chemistry  and  physics.  Indeed,  until 
these  exact  sciences  do  shed  more  light 
on  these  problems  there  will  be  specu- 
lation, theory,  philosophizing— but  not 
knowledge."  And  they  add;  "It  will 
take  many  generations  of  many  workers 
to  attain  this  knowledge;  but  who  can 
question  for  a  moment  that  complete 
success  in  these  problems  would  spell 
for  mankind  health  of  the  body,  health 
of  the  mind,  and  the  happiness  of  untold 
millions  of  sensitive  beings?" 

WHEN    DO   WE    EAT? 

WE  have  been  studying  natural 
history  as  it  is  diluted  for  the 
younger  generation.  When  we 
say  younger  generation,  we  do  not  refer 
to  the  Fitzgeralds  or  the  Dos  Passoses 
of  the  literary  world,  but  to  a  still  more 
youthful  group  which  is  not  destined  to 
present  its  views  to  the  public  until  our 
present  "younger  generation"  reaches 
the  senescence~of  the  middle  thirties. 

We  are  thinking  of  the  young  men 
and  women  who  are  at  present  seeking 
literary  entertainment  in  those  natural- 
history  stories  without  which  no  chil- 
dren's column  in  our  daily  press  is  com- 
plete. In  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  in 
these  various  columns  we  have  run 
across  a  grave  philosophical  problem — 
a  problem  which  the  doughboys  of  the 
A.  E.  F.  would  have  succinctly  sum- 
marized in  the  familiar  phrase,  "When 
do  we  eat?" 

Really  the  case  is  one  for  the  S.  P. 
C.  A.,  for,  if  we  take  the  word  of  these 
Sleepy-Time  Tales  for  Gospel  truth,  all 
the  camivora  of  the  forest  are  destined 
to  a  rapid  extermination  by  starvation. 
We  ask  the  readers  of  these  tales.  In  all 
due  solemnity,  have  they  ever  known  an 
instance  when  Glub-Glub,  The  Bullfrog 
fell  a  prey  to  Week-Week,  The  Crane? 
Did  Freckle-Freckle,  The  Spotted  Deer. 
ever  feel  the  teeth  of  Yap- Yap,  The 
Coyote?  Or  did  Puff-Puff,  The  Cotton 
Tail,  ever  feel  the  scratches  of  Bon  Ami. 
the  Bobcat?  No,  indeed;  at  the  crucial 
moment  there  is  always  Sister  South 
Wind  or  Brother  Bluebird  or  Father 
Sun  who  warns  the  intended  victim. 
What  a  profitable  and  delightful  busi- 
ness it  would  be  to  write  life  insurance 
on  the  creatures  of  the  forest  who  arv 
working  seven  days  a  week  as  char- 
acters in  these  latest  attempts  to  por- 
tray nature  as  she  is  not! 

Thornton  W.  Burgess,  In  his  "BinI 
Book  for  Children,"  does  manage  to  giv-** 
real  information  in  an  entertaining  nar- 
rative form  which  is  most  palatable.  In 
some  of  his  animal  stories  he  departs: 
further  from  reality,  but  without.  It 
seems  to  us,  any  compensating  gaisi. 
Perhaps  this  is  a  criticism  which  thatr 
younger  generation  which  we  have  aJ- 
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ready  referred  to  would,  as  a  court  of 
last  appeal,  overrule. 

Some  of  his  many  imitators,  however, 
go  out  of  their  way  to  supply  their 
readers  with  inaccurate  information. 
There  is  no  reason,  to  cite  one  example, 
why  a  porcupine  that  shoots  its  quills 
should  be  more  acceptable  to  the  youth- 
ful mind  than  a  porcupine  who  spanks 
intruders  with  his  prickly  tail.  When 
it  is  easy  to  be  accurate,  why  take  the 
trouble  to  impart  misinformation? 

All  of  which  may  be  boiled  down  into 
a  plea  for  the  abolition  of  useless  senti- 
mentality. There  is  a  certain  American 
statesman  of  whom  it  has  been  said  that 
L  "a  fact  makes  his  head  ache.'*  If  we 
want  to  raise  future  generations  to 
which  this  phrase  is  not  applicable,  let 
us  help  children  to  see  certain  obvious 
realities  as  they  are.  Let  them  have 
their  fill  of  Uncle  Remus  and  the  legends 
and  fairy  tales  that  belong  to  all  time 
and  are  a  part  of  the  heritage  of  every 
nation.  But  when  we  attempt  to  sugar- 
coat  natural  history,  let  us  take  care 
that  we. coat  something  that  actually 
exists. 

THE    AUTOMATIC 
THIEF    CATCHER 

HORSES,  automobiles,  and  airplanes 
are  about  the  only  stealable  ob- 
jects which  are  in- themselves  an 
aid  to  the  thief  to  escape.  Perhaps  we 
should  include  cash  in  this  list.  They 
branded  horses  in  the  old  days  to  estab- 
lish ownership,  and  if  a  man  was  found 
riding  an  animal  whose  possession  could 
not  readily  be  explained  he  was  not 
Infrequently  "strung  up"  to  the  nearest 
telegraph  pole.  The  practice  m^de  the 
stealing  of  horses  an  unpopular  amuse- 
ment— one  not  to  be  entered  in  lightly 
and  without  due  consideration. 

So  far  there  have  been  few  men  whose 
abilities  in  the  field  of  abstraction  have 
been  applied  to  airplanes.  But  there 
are  evidently  hundreds,  if  not  thou- 
sands, who  would  just  as  leave  elope 
with  some  one  else's  Ford  as  not. 
Efforts  to  brand  automobiles  with  manu- 
facturers' numbers  and  license  plates 
have  so  far  done  little  to  discourage 
Buch  thefts.  When  you  change  the 
brand  on  an  automobile,  it  leaves  no 
fresh  sore  to  indicate  the  recentness  of 
the  operation. 

There  is  one  method  *by  which  the 
operations  of  our  modem  horse  thieves 
might  be  at  least  made  more  difficult,  a 
method  which  would  not  require  elabo- 
rate mechanical  apparatus.  A  ship  is 
not  allowed  to  enter  a  port,  discharge 
its  cargo,  and  sail  away  again  without 
having  its  clearance  papers  properly 
vis^d  by  the  port  authorities.  Why  not 
make   it    illegal   to   sell   an  automobile 
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without  the  transfer  and  vis^  of  papers 
issued  to  the  original  purchaser  by  his 
State  license  bureau? 

Autos  are  stolen,  not  to  ride  in,  but 
to  sell.  If  an  auto  were  offered  for  sale 
without  the  proper  papers,  it  would  be 
prima  facie  evidence  that  the  sale  was 
not  a  legitimate  one.  It  would  be  easy 
to  prepare  a  form  of  clearance  paper  (to 


borrow  the  nautical  term)  which  it 
would  be  practically  impossible  to  coun- 
terfeit. 

It  might  not  even  be  necessary  to  wait 
for  the  enactment  of  laws  to  institute 
such  a  system.  If  the  automobile  insur- 
ance companies  could  unite  on  a  plan 
and  enforce  it  by  gradations  in  premium 
charges,  it  might  be  made  effective  with- 
out legal  aid.  Manufacturers,  for  in- 
stance, might  agree  with  insurance  com 
panies  to  provide  purchasers  with  proper 
sales  blanks.  If  a  car  made  by  one  of 
these  manufacturers  were  offered  for 
sale  without  the  proper  credentials,  the 
purchaser  would  be  warned  to  look  out 
for  a  stolen  car.  The  system  which  we 
suggest  is  of  course  merely  a  tentative 
outline  for  consideration.  But  automo- 
bile thefts  have  been  so  frequent  that 
any  plan  which  offers  a  hope  of  handi- 
capping the  robbers  should  at  least  be 
considered. 
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REFORMERS    WHO 
HINDER    REFORM 

A  SAVAGE  onslaught  on  all  thea- 
ters and  all  actors  and  actresses 
cannot  be  justified,  but  it  may  be 
palliated,  if  not  excused,  on  the  ground 
of  the  accuser's  ignorance.  It  practically 
never  comes  from  any  one  who  has  a  liv- 
ing acquaintance  with  the  members  of 
the  theatrical  profession  or  has  any  fa- 
miliarity with  their  work  upon  the  stage. 
Those  who  have  that  familiarity  and 
have  the  good  moral  sense  to  seek  the 
best  which  the  theater  has  to  offer  will 
generally  agree  with  the  sentiment  at- 
tributed by  Sidney  Colvin  to  Robert 
Browning  after  seeing  Salvini's  imper- 
sonation of  King  Lear:  "It  makes  me 
wonder  which  is  the  greater,  the  poet 
or  the  actor." 

Great  actors  have  in  their  autobiog- 
raphies and  their  letters  graphically 
described  the  perils  of  the  stage.  They 
might  well  be  inclined,  when  not  in  a 
defensive  mood,  to  acknowledge  that 
theirs  is  an  extra-hazardous  profession. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  there  is  great 
need  of  reform.  The  responsibility  for 
the  evil  conditions  which  exist  must  be 
divided,  though  unequally,  between  three 
classes. 

It  partly  rests  upon  certain  theatri- 
cal managers  who  have  neither  moral 
nor  art  standards,  to  whom  the  thea- 
ter is  merely  a  money-making  pro- 
fession, and  who  measure  success  wholly 
by  the  receipts  at  the  box-office.  Such 
managers  are  to  be  classed  with  shys- 
ters in  the  law,  quacks  in  medicine,  pur- 
veyors of  vicious  art  and  degenerate 
literature.  The  responsibility  partly 
rests  upon  theater-goers  whose  morbid 
curiosity  is  great,  whose  consciences  are 
dumb,  and  who  are  attracted  by  vicious 
plays — the  more  vicious,  the  more  at- 
tractive. But  the  responsibility  is 
partly  shared  by  those  who  ought  by 
their  influence  to  inspire  a  discriminat- 
ing judgment  between  the  good  and  the 
evil,  but  who,  instead,  by  their  indis- 
criminating  condemnation  of  all  theaters 
and  all  actors  encourage  an  equally 
indiscriminating  approval  of  all. 

What  shall  tee  say  of  the  theater?  We 
say  that  it  does  not  exist.  There  are 
theaters  and  theaters,  as  there  are 
novels  and  novels.  To  judge  of  the  vir- 
tue of  the  stage  from  the  gossip  about  it 
in  the  daily  press  is  no  better  than  to 
judge  of  the  virtue  of  a  village  from  the 
gossip  of  the  sewing  society. 

We  hope  that  the  day  is  not  far  dis- 
tant when  the  preachers  will  regard  the 
drama  as  they  now  regard  fiction,  and 
will  use  what  influence  they  possess  to 
inspire  their  young  people  to  exercise 
a  discriminating  judgment  upon  both 
forms  of  intellectuatand  emotional  life. 
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I  HE  soldier  is  an  uneconomic 
force,"  asserts  the  Chicago 
"Tribune"  (Ind.  Rep.),  "except 
when  he  is  needed  to  preserve  the  bal- 
ance and  the  working  power  of  economic 
force.  .  .  .  When  he  is  needed  for  this 
economic  purpose  he  is  invaluable,  be- 
cause, without  him,  all  values  would  go 
to  pot."    The  "Tribune"  proceeds: 

If  the  German  soldier  had  been  able 
to  carry  through  the  plans  of  the 
German  military  leaders,  the  German 
mark  would  not  be  a  beggrar  on  the 
doorstep  of  financial  insolvency,  and 
if  he  had  been  able  to  do  the  super- 
human, which  was  required  of  him, 
l^ncle  Andrew  MeIlon*s  fortune  might 
be  barely  equal  to  a  square  meal. 
The  difference  between  the  value  of 
the  dollar  and  the  value  of  the  mark 
is  the  sacrifice  made  by  the  American 
soldier.  He  created  that  value.  If  he 
had  not  done  so,  it  would  have  no 
value.  .  .  .  Buddy,  Join  the  legion,  as 
your  father  Joined  the  G.  A.  R,,  and 
impress,  as  a  political  fact,  upon  the^ 
elder  greneration  that  it  is  in  luck,' 
and  much  in  luck. 

Another  "Tribune"  (Rep.),  this  time 
from  New  York  City,  thus  describes  the 
situation: 

Bone  o(  our  bone  and  flesh  of  our 
fiesh,  the  young  men  of  America,  who 
gathered  behind  the  colors  in  war 
time,  .  .  .  are  the  fathers  of  the  fu- 
ture. .  .  .  They  go  to  Congress,  or 
orgranlzations  representing  them  go, 
with  a  plea  for  Justice.  When  sol- 
diers, they  received  $30  a  month, 
while  men  who  remained  at  home  had 
the  benefit  of  the  war  wapes.  So 
they  say  it  is  only  fair  to  equalize 
compensation.  They  a.sk  for  an  addi- 
tional allowance  of  $50  for  each 
month  they  were  in  service.  The 
arpTumcnt  is  strong. 

"It  would  destroy  the  safety  of  the 
Republic,"  says  another  metropolitan 
paper,  the  "American"  (Ind.),  "if  the 
principle  were  to  be  established  that 
men,  needed  to  do  its  fighting,  could  be 
drafted  and  sent  into  danger  at  an  arbi- 
trary rate  of  payment,  and  then  dis- 
charged into  penury  and  neglect,  while 
those  for  whom  they  fought  were  left 
free  to  profiteer."  Yet  Frederick  Palmer, 
the  well-known  war  correspondent,  de- 
clares in  the  New  York  "Times"  (Ind. 
Dem.)  that  the  soldier  who  accepts  a 
l)onu8  is  selling  his  "halo."  To  this  the 
"American"  rejoins: 

IVrhaps  .some  of  them  would  .sell 
anything  they've  got,  these  de.sperate 
days.  Halos  are  cold  comfort  to  the 
75,000  war  veterans  now  Jobless  In 
New  York.  But  wouTd  the  veteran 
bo  srlliiiff  his  halo?  Washington  and 
his  soldiers,  after  the  Indian  wars, 
took  a  very  substantial  bonua  Wash- 
injrton  took  another  after  the  Revolu- 
tion. lAfayette  had  the  "dollar  si^n" 
put  on  him.  ...  In  fact,  he  had  200,- 
000  of  them  plastered  all  over  him,  in 
addition  to  20,000  acres  of  land  In 
Klorida.  .  .  .  We  advise  the  soldiers  to 
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accept  the  bonus.  ...  It  won't  remove 
their  halos.  It  will  make  life  a  little 
more  comfortable  while  wearing 
them.  If  Mr.  Palmer  upbraids  you, 
tell  him  that  people  forg:ave  Wash- 
ington. And  they  ouj?ht  to  forgive 
you.  All  the  more  because  Washing- 
ton didn't  need  it.    And  you  do. 

"Seven  out  of  ten  of  the  plain  people 
of  the  United  States  are  in  favor  of  the 
Soldier's  Bonus,"  adds  the  "American," 
"as  shown  by  all  the  popular  referen- 
dums  taken  in  many  States  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific."  Aside  from  the 
American  Legion,  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant bodies  of  men,  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor,  "is  one  hundred 
per  cent  in  favor  of  a  bonus,"  according 
to  Samuel  Gompers,  its  President.  This, 
together  with  the  strength  of  the  Ameri- 
can Legion,  makes  for  a  mighty  infiu- 
ence.  Writing  in  the  New  York  "Jour- 
nal of  Commerce"  (Ind.),  Professor 
Parker  Willis  thus  describes  the  power 
of  the  Legion : 

It  is  supposed  that  in  practically 
every  Congressional  district  through- 
out the  country '  there  is  a  body  of 
veterans,  ranging  from  5,000  to  10,000, 
who  win  be  able,  by  reasonably 
united  action,  to  turn  the  election 
whichever  way  they  choose.  That 
they  will  act  together  in  this  way  is 
said  to  be  assured  by  the  fact  that 
•  their  organization  is  being*  perfected 
steadily  and  their  leaders,  who  main- 
tain a  strong  lobby  in  Washington, 
threaten  condign  punishment  to  any 
Congressman  who  dares  take  oflP  the 
collar  and  refuses  to  pull  with  his 
fellows.  The  burden  is  very  galling, 
even  to  old  stagers,  whose  necks  have 
been  accustomed  to  many  political 
yoke.s.  But  they  see  no  way  out  of  it. 
They  describe  themselves  as  merely 
having  to  choo.se  between  giving  up 
their  places  in  Congress  to  some  suc- 
ce.s.sor  who  will  carry  out  the  orders 
of  the  veterans  and  consenting  to  do 
the  same  thing  at  once. 

What  is  the  proposal  indorsed  by 
the  American  Legion?  It  Is  that  each 
veteran  shall  have  the  right  to  avail 
himself  of  any  one.  but  only  one,  of  the 
following  plans: 

1.  Adjusted  compensation  to  the 
veterans  for  $1  a  day  for  each  day's 
service  in  the  ITnited  States  and  $1.25 
for  each  day's  service  overseas. 
There  Is  a  maximum  of  $500  for  a 
man  without  overseas  service  and  of 
$625  for  a  man  with  overseas  service. 

2.  Adjusted  service  certificate  in- 
surance, giving  the  veteran  the  op- 
tion to  take  insurance  payable  at  the 
end  of  twenty  years — that  is  to  say, 
a  paid-up  twenty-year  endowment 
policy.  If  he  chooses  this  plan,  he 
will  receive  as  the  basis  of  his  ad- 
justed pay  a  sum  forty  per  cent 
greater  than  the  cash  plan. 

3.  Vocational  training  aid  of  $1.25  a 
day.  This  aid  would  entitle  the  vet- 
eran to  receive  vocational  training  to 
an  amount  equal  to  the  adju.sted  ser- 
vice pay  plus  forty  per  cent. 


4.  Farm  or  home  aid.  This  allows 
the  veteran  to  receive  from  the  Gov- 
ernment the  adjusted  service  pay, 
plus  an  additional  forty  per  cent  to 
be  applied  towards  the  purchase  price 
of  approved  farm  property  or  subur- 
ban or  city  home. 

5.  Land  settlement.  It  gives  the 
veteran  preference  right  to  take  land 
on  the  opening  of  public  or  Indian 
lands  to  entry  and  on  all  reclamation 
projects  now  in  existence  or  hereafter 
to  be  established. 

THE    CASH    BONUS 

The  hardest  of  these  five  proposals  to 
"put  over"  is  the  cash  bonus.  Can  it  be 
"put  over"?  Yes,  say  the  Hearst  papers, 
though  the  sum  must  be  raised  by  taxes, 
because  "our  tax  burden,  compared  with 
the  other  leading  nations  of  the  world, 
is  light.  While  no  unjustified  tax 
should  be  added,  the  financial  condition 
of  the  country  is  such  that  the  people 
can  have  a  soldiers'  bonus  if  they  want 
one." 

How  soon  should  the  bonus  be  paid? 
The  following  is  the  forecast  of  the 
Memphis  "(>)mmercial  Appeal"  (Dem.). 
as  well  as  that  of  many  other  observers: 

Some  of  the  Congressmen  hope  to 
advance  the  time  of  the  payment  of 
the  bonus  so  as  to  get  two  quarters 
paid  by  the  November  election.  This, 
they  feel,  will  be  a  mighty  help  at  the 
polls.  Other  members  of  Congress  do 
not  favor  beginning  [>ayment  until 
next  year.  In  order  to  pay,  additional 
taxes  must  be  laid  and  payments  at 
the  taxes  must  be  made.  This  added 
burden  to  the  taxpayers  may  cause 
them  to  be  a  little  resentful  in 
November.  The  problem,  then,  is 
whether  they  [the  Congressmen] 
could  win  more  votes  by  paying  the 
bonus  early  than  they  would  lose  by 
making  the  taxpayer  put  up  more 
money. 

What  were  the  taxes  proposed  to  yield 
the  $400,000,000  to  $500,000,000  a  year 
necessary  for  the  bonus?  The  proposals 
were  many.  Among  them  were  the  fol- 
lowing: An  increase  of  the  tobacco  tax,  a 
bank-check  tax,  a  stamp  check  on  re- 
ceipts and  similar  documents,  $5  per 
$1,000  on  real  estate  transfers.  25  cents 
per  horse-power  on  automobiles,  an  in- 
crease of  the  letter  stamp  to  three  cents, 
a  doubling  of  the  present  10  per  cent  tmx 
on  theater  tickets,  a  tax  on  tea,  coffee, 
and  sugar,  a  tax  of  1  cent  a  gallon  on 
gasoline,  a  tax  of  1/10  of  1  per  cent  on 
stock  and  bond  transfers,  a  doubling  of 
the  present  inheritance  tax.  a  tax  on 
light  wines  and  beers  not  exceeding  2.75 
per  cent  of  alcohol,  and,  finally,  a  sales 
tax.  "Judging  by  the  vociferation  al- 
ready caused  by  the  suggested  taxes,." 
says  the  Springfield,  Massachusetts,  "Re- 
publican" (Ind.),  "the  howling  over  the 
new  taxes  will  be  unprecedented  bef6re 
the  bonus  clinic  is  ended.  This  will  not 
make  the  service  meQ^h^i)iCTA*^ey  can- 
Digitized  by " 


not  enjoy  being  called  robbers.  Nobody 
In  the  end  will  be  happy— not  even  the 
Republican  pccrty»  which  must  shoulder 
full  responsibility/' 

Of  the  above  suggestions,  the  pro- 
posed taxes  on  light  wines  and  beers 
and  on  sales  have  called  forth  some  acid 
comment.  As  to  the  first,  *'lf  there  is 
to  be  a  bonus,  there  is  only  one  feasible 
way  to  provide  the  cash,  and  it  lies 
through  a  revision  of  Federal  enforce- 
ment— an  amendment  to  the  Volstead 
Act  to  permit  the  sale  of  light  beer  and 
wine,'*  asserts  the  New  York  **World" 
(Ind.  Dem.).  On  this  proposal  the 
Louisville  "Courier- Journal"  ( Dem. ) , 
quite  in  the  manner  of  its  late  editor, 
Henry  Watterson,  comments:  \ 

Congress  will  pay  no  attention  to 
this  because  it  Is  ordered  by  Wayne 
B.  Wheeler,  generallsslttio  of  the 
Anti-Saloon  League,  to  pay  no  atten- 
tion to  It.  and  the  cowards  of  Con- 
gress ai-e  even  more  afraid  of  the 
Anti-Saloon  League  than  they  are  of 
the  former  soldiers.  .  .  .  Because  of 
fear  of  the  former  service  men,  Con- 
gress has  determined  to  pass  a  bonus 
bill.  Because  of  fear  of  the  Antl- 
Saloon  League  it  will  refuse  to  con- 
sider raising  the  money  by  a  beer 
tax.  If  it  has  any  fear  of  betrayed 
and  enraged  taxpayers  whom  it  will 
gouge,  that  fear  is  subordinate  to  its 
other  fears,  perhaps  on  the  theory 
that  the  taxpayers,  because  they  are 
unorganized,  are  leas  formidable  than 
are  the  organized  bonus  hunters  and 
the  organized  prohibitionists. 

The  sales  tax  was  rejected  by  the  Re- 
publicans (the  majority)  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  last  year  in  a  caucus 
when  the  Revenue  Bill  was  being  con- 
sidered.   As  a  bonus  proposition,  how- 
ever, it  is  viewed  by  many  in  an  en- 
tirely different  light,  and  many  of  its 
former  opponents  may  now  be  counted 
as  its  supporters.    On  the  other  hand, 
some  of  those  who  have  long  espoused 
the  principle  of  a  sales  tax  declare  that 
"It   is  worth  the  price  of  the  bonus  to 
pret  the  sales  tax  on  the  statute-books." 
The  particular  form  of  tax  in  the  minds 
of  most  is  similar  to  the  Canadian  sales 
tax  which  went  into  force  in  May,  1920. 
This  was  a  1  per  cent  tax  on  sales  by 
manufacturers  and  1  per  cent  on  sales 
by  'Wholesale  jobbers.    The  range  in  arti- 
cles taxed  was  very  limited  at  first,  yet 
the   tax  brought  in  $50,000,000,  or  one- 
seventh  of  the  total  Canadian  revenue. 
The    Hearst  papers  prophesy  that  this 
tax.  "which  raised  $50,000,000  In  smaller 
and  poorer  Canada,  would,  in  proportion 
to   our  superior  wealth,  bring  in  $600,- 
000,000."    While  President  Harding  still 
recommends     postponement     of    bonus 
legislation,  he  declares  that  with  regard 
to     provision    for    raising    the    needed 
revenue  he  finds  himself  "unable  to  sug- 
gest  any  commendable  plan  other  than 
tbAt  of  a  general  sales  tax.    Such  a  tax 
will  distribute  the  cost  of  rewarding  the 
ex-service  men  in  such  a  manner  that 
it  TiriJ^^  borne  by  all  the  people  whom 
they    served."     President  Harding's  ad- 
vice   to   postpone  legislation  is,  in  the 
estimation  of  very  many,  like  the  New 
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York  "World"  (Ind.  Dem.),  "wholly 
good,"  but  his  recommendation  of  a 
sales  tax  iB."wholly  bad."  The  "World" 
explains: 

There  is  a  great  deal  to  be  said  in 
favor  of  a  moderate  sales  tax  when  it 
is  substituted  for  other  taxes,  but  in 
this  case  it  is  to  be  added  to  taxe.s 
that  are  already  breaking  the  eco- 
nomic back  of  the  country.  ...  To 
provide  money  through  a  sales  tax  is 
to  extort  this  campaign  fund  from 
poverty  and  impose  the  burden  on 
the  politically  defenseless. 

What  tax,  then,  can  there  be?  Since 
the  expressions  of  dissatisfaction  with 
all  the  above  suggestions  there  has  been 
a  demand  in  some  quarters  for  the  re- 
enactment  of  the  specially  onerous  ex- 
cess profit  taxes  and  Surtaxes,  which 
have  been  shown  to  be  injurious  to  in- 
dustry and  business.  Concerning  this 
proposal  the  Pittsburgh  "Gazette-Times" 
(Hep.)  affirms: 

The  fatuous-minded  fancy  that 
through  this  means  the  rich  would  be 
compelled  to  pay  and  others  would 
escape  payment.  Unfortunately,  the 
result  would  be  quite  different.  There 
would  be  less  employment,  so  there 
would  be  fewer  on  whom  to  levy.  But 
the  absence  of  general  prosperity 
would  be  a  greater  burden  to  the  ma- 
-*  jority  than  the  necessity  of  their  pay- 
ing directly  to  discharge  the  Govern- 
ment's commitments. 

Again:  "Why  not  make  the  ex-soldier 
a  straight  ten  or  twenty  yea^  loan  and 
call  all  other  fool  ideas  off?  By  so  do- 
ing we  would  all  get  a  square  deal  and 
no  burden  would  be  placed  on  the  work- 
ing class.  I  hope  we  never  get  a  bonus 
if  the  kinds  of  taxes  proposed  are  the 
only  source  of  revenue  for  the  payment 
of  it.  I  did  not  fight  for  this  country 
to  make  the  working  classes  suffer  un- 
der the  burden  of  outrageous  taxes. 
That  class  has  paid  enough  already;  so 
has  the  ex-soldier.  It  is  high  time  for 
Congress  to  put  a  burden  on  the  war 
profiteers  and  relieve  the  working  class." 
So  writes  Mr.  John  N.  Hiller  in  the 
Colorado  Springs  "Gazette"  (Rep.),  and 
the  editor  replies  thus: 

This  ex-soldier  is  in  favor  of  a 
bonus,  provided  it  can.  be  paid  with- 
out taxing  the  working  people.  It 
cannot.  The  Government,  which  will 
pay  the  bonus,  is  made  up  of  Brown 
and  his  neighbor  Jones,  and  his 
neighbor  Smiths  and  all  the  rest  of  us. 
It  is  not  an  individual  or  a  group  of 
individuals  or  anybody  separate  and 
apart,  but  all  of  us  taken  together. 
Consequently,  what  the  Government 
does  in  a  broad  sense  we  ourselves  do. 
What  the  Government  spends,  we 
spend.  The  Government  has  no 
money  of  its  own  and  no  means  for 
getting  any  save  what  it  gets  from 
us.  Nor  can  It  take  from  any  one, 
or  any  group  of  us;  it  must  take 
from  alL  .  .  .  Therefore  if  a  bonus  is 
paid  to  ex-service  men  the  ex-service 
men  will  have  to  bear  their  share  of 
the  expense.  ...  It  is  a  false  theory 
that  taxes  for  the  support  of  the 
Government's  policy  .  .  .  can  be 
assessed  against  a  few.     The  cry  to 
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soak  the  rich  and  let  the  poor  escape 
is  just  cheap  political  claptrap,  in- 
dulged in  for  pariisan  purposea  So 
far  as  our  correspondent's  suggestion 
to  the  bonus  plan  is  concerned,  if  he 
can  tell  the  country  how  to  raise  bill- 
ions to  finance  soldier  bonus  loans 
without  placing  additional  buixlens 
upon  the  people,  well,  he  can  have 
pretty  much  what  he  asks  for.  Man 
has  never  ceased  to  long  for  knowl- 
edge of  how  to  get  something  for 
nothing. 

MR.    HOOVER'S    PROPOSAL 

If  no  tax  at  all,  why  should  not  the 
bonus  be  paid  out  of  the  proceeds  of  the 
interest  on  the  Allied  war  debt  owing 
this  country?  An  insuperable  obstacle, 
as  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Mellon  at 
once  showed,  is  the  fact  that  the  origi- 
nal Liberty  Loan  Acts  provided  for  the 
immediate  application  of  any  payments 
made  on  the  principal  of  the  money  we 
lent  foreign  governments  to  the  pay- 
ment of  Liberty  Loan  Bonds  and  the 
interest  thereon. 

If  no  tax  or  no  foreign  interest  pay- 
ment may  be  invoked,  what  then? 
Secretary  Hoover,  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce,  comes  to  the  rescue  with  an 
attractive  proposal  to  substitute  for  cash 
bonuses  a  system  of  insurance,  intended 
nominally  to^  relieve  the  United  States 
Treasury  from  the  immediate  and  ter- 
rific burden  of  bonus  payments.  But 
his  plan  has  a  far  wider' range,  for  it 
would  offer  to  service  men  Government 
protection  against  many  contingencies — 
unemployment,  illness,  accident,  suffer- 
ing on  the  part  of  dependents.  Certainly 
the  proposal  is  more  logical  than  hand- 
ing out  a  dole  of  cash  to  the  ex-service 
men,  for,  "as  every  one  recognizes,  these 
cash  payments  are  not  likely  to  be  good 
for  the  rank  and  file  of  those  who  get 
them.  Much  of  the  money  will  be 
wasted."  So  the  New  York  "Journal  of 
Commerce"  (Ind.).    It  adds: 

Actuarial  computations,  of  course, 
are  reassuring.  They  are  said  to  in- 
dicate the  cash  outlay  for  the  first 
year  of  $100,000,000,  with  an  .  .  .  ulti- 
mate liability  of  about  $3,000,000,000. 
...  As  between  this  plan  and  the 
cash  system,  the  distinction  seems  to 
be  that,  in  the  latter  case,  the  Nation 
receives  a  tremendous  dose  of  drastic 
medicine  at  the  outset,  while,  under 
the  former,  or  insurance  plan,  it  - 
takes  the  dose  gradually  and  has 
more  time  to  accustom  itself  to  the 
medicine.  ...  To  many  minds  it  would 
seem  wiser,  if  a  bonus  must  be  given, 
simply  to  pay  it  in  cash  and  have 
done  with  it.  The  result  would  be  a 
riotous  wasting  of  the  National 
wealth  for  a  short  time,  with  a  long 
period  of  slow  recovery  after  it.  But 
this  may  be  much  better  than  a  slow 
pauperization  of  the  community,  in 
which  large  classes  of  the  population 
get  into  the  habit  of  leanlnff  on  the 
Government  and  asking  it  to  insure 
them  against  all  pos.sible  confinffon- 
cies. 

The  present  result  is  the  following, 
according  to  the  New  York  "Herald" 
(Ind.): 

Counting  on  a  patient,  supine  pub- 
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lie.  Congress  went  ahead  and  com- 
mitted itself  to  the  bonus  propaganda 
without  knowing  where  or  how  it 
could  get  the  money  to  pay  the 
t)onus.  And  the  bonus  propagandists 
committed  themselves  to  vote  right  in 
the  fall  elections.  Now  Congress 
finds  itself  in  a  tight  place,  with  an 
aroused  public,  on  the  one  hand, 
i-angod  against  the  Bonus  Bill,  and 
the  bonus  propagandists,  on  the  other 
hand,  demanding  that  Congress  keep 
its  word.  If  Congress  doesn't  deliver 
the  goods  to  the  bonus  propagandists, 
it  sees  itself  losing  the  bonus  vote  in 
the  electionH  this  fall.  If  it  does  de- 
liver the  goods  to  the  bonus  propa- 
gandists, it  sees  itself  buried  by  a 
public  avalanche. 


THE  BONUS  MERELY  A   WEDGE 

But  the  bonus  in  itself  is  not  the 
whole  story.  As  Mr.  Albert  Hale,  writ- 
ing in  the  Boston  "Transcript"  (Ind. 
Rep.)  says: 

While  even  the  proposed  bonus  in 
many  cases  would  not  compensate  for 
the  sacrifices  endured,  yet  the  princi- 
ple involved  is  one  of  the  most  in- 
sidiously  aangerous   features   of  _the 

communiatic srfvi^     nf     gnvop^piont' 

Grant,  for  a  momec^^tljat  auc^  a  b^l 
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he  passed.     What  assurance  is  there 
That  it  would  be  satisfactory  to  those 

])roperly  enough,  that  $1.25  or  S2  per 
gay  is  madeouate  con^ppn^tion   for 

the  arguments  in  favor  of  the  original 
Bonus  Bill  would  still  hold  good  for 
an  increase,  and  then  they  could  sub- 
sequently be  used  over  again  for  an- 
other increase. 

Hence,  to  quote  ^gain  from  the  New 
York  "Tribune"  (Rep.) : 

If  there  is  bonus  legislation,  it 
should  be  a  part  of  the  contract  that 
further  payments  be  not  made. 
Otherwise  we  are  certain  to  have  a 
pension  lobby  at  Washington  for  half 
a  century,  .  .  .  constantly  muddying 
the  stream  of  politics.-  The  country 
is  a  unit  in  favor  of  generous  care  of 
the  disabled,  the  crippled,  and  legiti- 
mate dependents;  and  a  majority,  if 
there  is  a  fair  distribution  of  the 
taxation  burden,  would  equalize  com- 
pensation. But  are  we  to  have  with 
us  again  in  more  aggravated  form  the 
abuses  that  make  the  word  "pension" 
one  of  ill  repute? 

What  is  the  conclusion  of  the  whole 
matter?  Says  the  Spokane,  Washing- 
ton,  "Spokesman-Review"    (Ind.   Rep.), 
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together  with   many  another  organ  of 

public  opinion: 

The  Nation  is  not  unmindful,  and 
will  not  be,  of  its  obligation  to  the 
men  who  wore  its  uniform  in  the  war. 
It  stands  ready  to  meet  with  no  stint- 
ing hand  its  obligation  to  the  depend- 
ents of  those  who  fell  in  battle  or 
who  perished  from  disease.  It  is  giv- 
ing freely  and  magnanimously  for  the 
care  of  the  disabled  ex-service  men 
and  their  dependents — a  total  already 
of  nearly  $500,000,000  a  year.  But 
the  country  is  protesting,  and  justly, 
against  a  broadcast  bonus.  The  pro- 
pofyil  is  neither  fair  nor  in>ftlligent. 
and  would  be  defeated  overwhelm- 
ingly if  the  American  legion  would 
drop  the  political  pistol  it  is  now  aliQ- 
Ing  at"  the  breasts  of  ^natory  J*^ 
'HepresonfatTves  and  ajlow  the  Bonua 
Bill  16  stand  on  itsq\vn  feet. 

If  the  Grovemment  had  done  its  duty 
ijri^  ihe  nrsj  place  _io  the  disabled  nieii.' it 
would"  have  renioveysome  of  the  force 
now  exercised  for. the  Bonus  Bill.  Tffiat 
bij^l,  "as"7t"  stands,  is,  in_the  opinion  of 
som e  influential  jnembers""  orX?bngFes.s . 
u n j u sTTo  d isablfi^-ggrxlCfi jnen, . un f ai r  to 
many  service  m{>if  who  are  not  HikflhlPfl. 
and    unwise    because    it    w^gtp§    publjc 


THE  CRUCIFIERS 

BY   LYMAN   ABBOTT 
I.    THE    INSTITUTIONS    OF    IRRELIGION 


ABOUT  the  year  of  my  birth  my 
father,    Jacob   Abbott,    wrote    in 
"The  Comer  Stone"  a  description 
of  the  crucifixion  of  Jesus  Christ,  from 
which    I    extract    the    following    para- 
graph: 
— 1 

We  must  look  at  the  characters  of 
the  actors,  rather  than  their  deeds; 
for  in  character  we  may  be  similar  to 
them,  though  from  the  entirely  dif- 
ferent circumstances  in  which  we  are 
placed  we  have  not  and  we  never  can 
have  the  opportunity  to  commit  the 
crimes  they  perpetrated.  I  shall  en- 
deavor, therefore,  as  I  go  on  to  the 
examination  of  .the  story,  to  bring  to 
view,  as  clearly  as  possible,  the  char- 
acters of  those  concerned  in  it;  with 
particular  reference,  too,  to  the  as- 
pects which  similar  characters  would 
assume  at  the  present  day.  If  I  am 
not  very  greatly  deceived,  Pontius 
IMlate  and  Judas  Iscariot,  and  even 
the  Roman  soldiers,  have  far  more 
imitators  and  followers  than  is  gen- 
i»rally  supposed,  and  that,  too,  within 
the  very  pale  of  the  Christian  Church. 

In  the  spirit  of  this  paragraph,  I  pro- 
pose in  successive  issues  of  The  Outlook 
to  publish  sketches  of  five  typical  char- 
acters engaged  in  the  crucifixion: 

The  Worldly  Minded  Church  Member. 

The  Ambitious  Ecclesiastic. 

The  Cowardly  Politician. 

The  Callous  Profiteers. 

The  First  Pagan  Convert. 

But  if  we  are  to  understand   these 


characters  we  must  understand  those 
elements  in  the  community  of  hostility 
to  Jesus  which  by  their  action  they  rep- 
resented and  which  gave  them  their 
power. 

The  history  of  Israel  begins  with  the 
Exodus;  what  precedes  in  the  Bible  is 
the  record  of  prehistoric  traditions. 
The  foundation,  political  and  religious, 
of  Israel  is  found  in  the  Ten  Command- 
ments. That  religion  was  very  simple: 
reverence  for  Grod,  respect  for  parents, 
preservation  of  a  certain  time  from 
drudgery  for  the  cultivation  of  the 
spirit,  and  regard  for  the  four  funda- 
mental rights  of  man — to  his  person,  his 
property,  his  family,  and  his  reputation. 
Nothing  was  said  of  temple  or  priest- 
hood or  sacrifice,  or  ceremonial  obliga- 
tions of  any  description.  These  were 
all  additions  of  a  later  date. 

These  additions  respecting  temple, 
priesthood,  and  sacrifice  Jesus  disre- 
garded. He  returned  to  the  simple 
religion  of  the  Ten  Commandments.  He 
attended  the  Temple  because  its  outer 
court  was  a  convenient  forum  where  he 
could  teach  the  people.  He  attended  the 
synagogue  because  in  his  earlier  minis- 
try its  pulpits  were  open  to  him.  But 
he  never  offered  a  sacrifice  and  never 
recommended  sacrifices  to  his  disciples; 
he  openly  proclaimed  the  forgiveness  of 
God  on  no  other  condition  than  repent- 
ance and  the  resolve  to  enter  on  a  new 
life;    he    specifically   taught    that    God 


could  be  worshiped  as  well  without  the 
Temple  as  within,  and  foretold  the 
destruction  of  the  Temple  at  no  distant 
day. 

He  did  not  attack  the  priesthood.  But 
the  priest  is  officially  a  mediator  be- 
tween Grod  and  man,  and  Christ's  teach- 
ing left  no  place  for  such  a  mediator. 
He  taught  that  (lOd  Is  a  Father  to  whom 
his  children  may  come  freely  at  any 
time  and  in  any  place — ^the  pagans  as 
well  as  the  Jews,  sinners  as  well  as 
saints.  Whoever  seeks  finds;  whoever 
knocks,  to  him  the  door  is  opened.  It 
is  opened  to  the  humble  and  penitent 
publican ;  it  Is  closed  to  the  self-satisfied 
Pharisee.  Christ  never  referred  to  pub- 
lic worship  in  either  Temple  or  syna- 
gogue. But  he  laid  great  emphasis,  both 
by  precept  and  example,  on  the  privilege 
and  the  duty  of  private  prayer. 

And  he  paid  no  attention  to  the 
code  of  ceremonial  obligation  which 
Jewish  Puritanism  had  added  to  the  five 
simple  ethical  laws  of  the  Ten  Com- 
mandments. Neither  he  nor  his  disci- 
ples observed  the  fasts  appointed  by  the 
elders.  The  elaborate  code  which  pre- 
scribed what  the  people  might  and  what 
they  might  not  do  on  the  Sabbath  he 
disregarded.  The  complex  system  of 
washings  which  the  elders  had  estab- 
lished  he  cast  aside  as  withoiii^egal 
authority  or  moral  value. 

Nor  did  Christ  merely  reject  the  tra- 
ditions of  his  time;    he  set  aside  tii« 
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traditional  habits.  He  fermented  men; 
stirred  tliem  to  tliinlc  for  themselves; 
stimulated  independent  thinking.  He 
spake  with  authority,  not  by  substitut- 
ing a  new  tradition  for  a  rival  one,  but 
by  so  presenting  truth  that  the  minds 
and  hearts  of  his  hearers  recognized  it 
on  his  bare  presentation  of  it.  Often  by 
a  question  he  revealed  to  men  a  truth 
which  they  possessed  and  did  not  know 
that  they  possessed  it.  "Why  do  you 
call  me  good?"  "Who  do  you  say  is 
neighbor?"  "What  do  you  think  is  the 
chief  commandment?"  "What  think  ye 
of  Christ?  Whose  son  is  he?"  "Whom 
do  ye  say  that  I  am?"  He  did  not  think 
for  his  congregation.  I  do  not  recall 
that  he  ever  told  them  what  they  mufst 
think.  But  he  habitually  invited  them 
to  share  his  thinking  with  him.  If  a 
heretic  is,  what  the  dictionary  tells  us 
he  is,  a  man  who  gives  forth  his  own 
opinions  when  they  are  in  conflict  with 
the  received  opinions  of  his  age,  there 
never  was  such  a  heretic  as  Jesus 
Christ. 

He  was  a  social  heretic  as  well.  He 
set  himself  against  the  established 
order;  was  in  the  true  sense  of  the  term 
a  revolutionary  preacher.  The  estab- 
lished order  was  one  of  aristocracy  in 
the  State  as  well  as  of  hierarchy  in  the 
Church.  There  were  few  rich  and  many 
poor;  few  wise  and  many  ignorant. 
Christ  paid  no  deference  to  wealth ;  very 
little  to  wisdom.  For  himself  and  his 
immediate  followers  he  did  not  desire 
wealth,  and  he  scorned  it  in  others  un- 
less they  were  using  it  in  public  service. 
The  man  who  could  see  no  use  for  his 
abundant  harvest  but  to  hoard  it  he 
called  a  fool;  and  honest  scorn  is  the 
hardest  kind  of  rebuke  to  bear.  He 
assailed  scholars  unless  they  were  using 
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their  scholarship  to  enlighten  others 
less  wise  than  themselves.  He  was  a 
great  leveler — ^a  leveler  up,  not  down. 
He  did  not  merely  teach  that  rich  men 
should  contribute  to  the  poor  and  wise 
men  furnish  instruction  to  the  ignorant. 
He  taught  that  the  function  of  the  rich 
is  to  serve  the  poor,  of  the  strong  to 
serve  the  weak,  of  the  wise  to  serve  the 
ignorant,  until  classes  are  abolished  and 
society  becomes  one  great  brotherhood 
of  man.  And  the  established  order  was 
aroused  against  him.  His  popularity 
added  to  his  offense.  First  the  leaders 
of  his  time  despised  him;  then  they 
feared  him;  and  they  ended  by  hating 
him. 

This  hate  was  intensified  by  race 
prejudice.  And  to  prejudice,  whether  of 
class,  religion,  or  race,  Jesus  showed  no 
quarter.  The  Jewish  religionists  be- 
lieved that  they  believed  in  a  kingdom 
of  God.  But  they  did  not.  They  be- 
lieved in  a  kingdom  of  Israel.  Of  course 
they  knew  that  a  rebellion  against  Rome 
by  the  little  province  of  Palestine  would 
be  hopeless  unless  they  had  powerful 
allies.  They  believed  they  had  such  an 
ally;  they  believed  that  "God  was  on 
their  side."  Doubtless  there  were  teach- 
ers in  Christ's  time  who  gave  a  spiritual 
interpretation  to  the  Old  Testament 
prophecies.  But  the  current  opinion 
was  that  Jehovah  had  made  a  covenant 
with  Israel  and  in  fulfillment  of  that 
covenant  would  give  her  the  rulership 
of  the  world  and  the  heathen  nations 
would  serve  under  her  yoke. 

That  notion,  curiously  revived  in  our 
time,  Jesus  repudiated.  He  told  Nicode- 
mus,  honored  master  in  the  Church,  that 
he  needed  to  be  born  again  as  much  as 
if  he  had  been  a  pagan;  and  he  told  the 
people   that   Zaccheus,   the   hated   tax- 
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gatherer,  who  had  repented  of  his  op- 
pressions and  declared  his  purpose  to 
do  all  that  he  could  to  repair  his  in- 
justice, was  a  child  of  Abraham.  He 
told  the  Jews  that  he  had  never  seen 
so  much  faith  in  all  Israel  as  he  saw  in 
a  Roman  centurion,  and  he  told  a  crowd 
of  scornful  scribes  and  Pharisees  that 
drunkards  and  harlots  would  go  into  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  before  them.  At  the 
beginning  of  his  ministry  he  told  the 
congregation  at  Nazareth  that  the  Jews 
were  not  God's  favorites,  and  at  the 
close  of  his  ministry  he  told  the  Jewish 
leaders  in  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem  that 
God  would  take  from  them  the  kingdom 
and  give  it  to  another  people  who  would 
bring  forth  its  fruits. 

An  angry  mob  drove  him  from  the 
synagogue  at  the  beginning  of  his  minis- 
try; an  angry  mob  wrested  from  re- 
luctant Pilate  the  death  sentence  at  the 
end. 

The  elements  which  thus  gave  power 
to  the  leaders  in  the  tragedy  of  the  cru- 
cifixion still  exist  in  human  society,  and 
wherever  they  exist  'still  interpose  to 
his  cause  the  same  bitter  hostility. 
Whenever  scrupulous  obedience  to  cere- 
monial regulations  supplants  the  spirit 
of  self-sacrifice  in  daily  life,  whenevet 
ambition  for  acquisition  supplants  amb^ 
tion  for  service,  whenever  fear  of  the 
crowd  paralyzes  the  courage  needed  to 
control  the  crowd,  there  will  be  found 
a  Caiaphas,  a  Judas,  or  a  Pilate,  or 
perhaps  all  three  in  unconscious  co- 
operation. As  my  father  said,  the  op- 
portunity to  commit  the  crime  they 
committed  will  never  occur  again;  but 
the  sins  which  incited  to  that  crime — 
ambition,  greed,  and  cowardice — still 
exist  and  are  ever  the  same. 


HABEMUS  PONTIFICEM!' 

BY   GINO   C.   SPERANZA 


THE  Roman  Church,  like  every 
great  international  institution 
with  a  message  and  a  mission  for 
humanity,  has  a  corporeal  nature  and  a 
spiritual  nature.  Throughout  the  long, 
long  history  of  the  Church  both  natures 
have  played  a  part  in  varying  intensity, 
men  and  circumstances  at  different 
times  making  or  allowing  one  nature  to 
predominate  over  the  other  to  the 
greater  or  lesser  good  of  mankind. 

As  a  faith  and  a  religion  organized 
into  a  living  institution  the  Roman 
Church  has  always  had  to  consider  its 
natural  and  temporal  side;  for  the 
Church  must  have  peace  in  order  to  ex- 
pand. It  must  be  in  constant  touch 
with  the  affairs  of  men  and  in  good  rela- 
tions with  temporal  states,  and  it  must 
have  the  material  means  with  which  to 
maintain  its  beneficences  and  its  mis- 
sions, the  traditional  magnificence  of  its 
l*apal  Court  and  of  the  Leonine  City, 
and    for    the    upkeep    of    its   countless 


houses  of  worship  and  the  support  of  its 
priesthood  and  its  hierarchy. 

These,  as  well  as  great  spiritual  ques- 
tions, the  leaders  of  the  Catholic  Church 
must  face  with  the  election  of  a  new 
Pontiff.  In  every  Conclave  the  persis- 
tent question  presents  itself:  "What 
does  the  world  need  at  this  time  and 
how  can  the  Church  best  help?"  The 
wisdom  and  capacity  of  Papal  Conclaves 
to  answer  that  question,  their  insight 
into  and  their  ability  to  gauge  the  needs 
of  humanity  and  the  real  mission  of  the 
Church  spiritual,  have  made  in  a  large 
measure  the  history  of  Roman  Catholi- 
cism as  an  Important  and  sometimes  a 
dominating  factor  in  the  civilization  of 
Christendom.  But  the  election  of  a  new 
Pope  is  not  only  a  test  of  the  Church's 
power  to  plumb  the  spiritual  needs  of 
men,  but  it  can  be  studied  as  an  index 
of  what  its  leaders  gauge  as  the  trend 
of  thought,  political  and  social,  and  of 
the  desires  of  large  groups  of  men  and 


of  governments.  And  the  specific  and 
practical  consideration  of  a  Conclave  is 
to  choose  that  man  who,  in  the  best 
judgment  of  the  assembled  Cardinalate, 
will  synthesize  the  Church's  interpreta- 
tions and  views  of  the  world  at  such  a 
moment  of  history  and  appear  best 
adapted  to  carry  out  its  plans  and  poli- 
cies, spiritual  and  temporal. 

All  this  was  peculiarly  true  of  the 
Conclave  just  closed  because  it  was  the 
first  gathering  of  the  Princes  of  the 
Church  for  such  a  purpose  in  what  is 
distinctly  a  new  Europe  if  not  a  new 
world.  What  such  new  Europe  wants, 
or  at  least  what  it  seems  to  need — ^per^ 
haps  what  it  aspires  to — must  pre- 
sumably have  been  present  in  the  minds 
of  the  Cardinals  no  less  than  the  tem- 
poral and  spiritual  needs  of  the  Church 
itself  in  the  present  time  of  uncertainty. 

In  the  personality  and  precedents  of 
the  new  Pontiff  so  chosen  we  must 
therefore   endeavor   to   read   what   the 
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Conclave  thought  was  the  orientation  of 
Cliristendom  to-day,  politically,  socially* 
and  spiritually,  as  well  as  the  views  of 
the  Cardinalate  as  to  what  constitute 
the  most  urgent  present  needs  of  Roman 
Catholicism  and  its  opportunities. 

We  know  that  the  Church,  as  a  great 
democracy,  had  varied  and  diversified 
material  to  select  from.  The  Conclave 
might  have  chosen  a  saintly  man,  one 
pre-eminent  for  holiness;  it  might  have 
preferred  a  "reactionary" — ^that  is,  one 
who  honestly  believed  in  stretching  to 
the  utmost  the  dogma  of  Papal  infalli- 
bility, carrying  it  even  into  a  field  where 
it  has  never  made  a  formal  claim;  or  it 
might  have  elected  a  distinctly  political 
prelate,  feeling  Justified  that  such  a  man 
at  this  special  moment  could  best  grasp 
and  direct  the  temporal  policies  of  the 
Church  and  its  relationships  with  civil 
governments. 

It  is  significant  that  the  Cardinalate 
passed  over  all  such  men  and  chose  in 
Achille  Ratti  a  priest  who,  though  an 
all-around  personality,  is  pre-eminently 
an  intellectual  man  in  the  broad  sense 
of  the  word.  For* though  a  scholar  Pius 
XI  is  not  a  recluse  but  a  man  who 
knows  the  world,  though  a  priest  not  a 
pietist,  though  a  trained  diplomat  not 
at  all  a  political  prelate.  To  the  mind 
of  the  new  Pontiff  I  should  say  that, 
consciously  or  unconsciously,  the  deep- 
est appeal  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
would  be  its  historic  greatness  and  the 
leadership    it   has    exercised    over   the 
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minds  of  men.  Old,  old  books  with 
which  he  has  lived  so  much  of  his  life 
as  archivist  and  librarian  and  the 
changeless  Alps  which  he  knows  so  well 
must  certainly  have  stamped  his  mind 
with  a  wholesome  openness  of  outlook 
upon  the  world  and  a  finely  balanced 
sense  of  the  relative  importance  of  mat- 
ter, mind,  and  spirit.  Such  companion- 
ship with  ancient  codices  must  have 
helped  him  to  see  the  history  of  his 
Church  in  excelleht  perspective,  and 
who  knows  but  that  the  call  of  his  be- 
loved mountains  may  play  some  part  in 
ending  the  "prisonership"  of  the  Pope 
in  the  Vatican? 

It  is  also  significant  that,  though  the 
Church  is  to-day  in  straitened  circum- 
jstances  and  faces  urgent  financial  prob- 
lems, yet  the  Conclave  chose  a  man  as 
Pontiff  who  has  not  been  identified  with 
the  financial  or  administrative  side  of 
the  Church  temporal.  Politically,  or  at 
least  from  the  outlook  of  the  World 
War,  Pius  XI  may  be  said  to  have  been 
under  distinctly  "Allied"  influences,  but 
his  scholarship  is  broad  and  his  knowl- 
edge of  German  civilization  and  litera- 
ture as  well  as  of  Russian  considerable, 
so  that  he  possesses  elements  for  a  just 
appreciation  of  European  political  facts. 
Undoubtedly  Italian  at  heart,  he  has  not 
been  as  pronouncedly  and  definitely 
"patriotic,"  as  the  Italians  say,  as,  for 
instance.  Cardinal  Maffl  of  Pisa,  who 
•  was  mentioned  as  a  Papal  possibility 
during  the  Conclave;   but  the  Roman 
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question  is  already  so  advanced  towards 
a  settlement  that  even  a  far  less  Italian 
Cardinal  than  Achille  Ratti  could  not 
endanger  the  final  adjustment 

On  the  whole,  it  may  be  said  of  Pius 
XI  that,  Judged  by  his  personality  and 
antecedents,  he  is  widely  separated  from 
the  humanitarianism  of  Pius  X;  that 
his  mind,  both  in  its  scholarliness  and 
its  political  grasp,  differs  greatly  in 
quality  from  that  of  Leo  XIII;  and  that 
in  experience,  character,  and  outlook 
his  personality  is  distinct  from  that  of 
Benedict  XV.  Yet,  in  a  way,  the  new 
Pope  shares  many  of  the  outstanding 
qualities  of  his  more  immediate  prede- 
cessors, but  in  well-balanced  and 
rounded  proportions.  Perhaps  the  best 
characterization  of  him,  viewed  from  his 
past  life,  is  that  he  is  first  and  foremost 
a  humanist.  In  what  degree  he  pos- 
sesses this  many-sided  virtue  and  how 
actively  operative  it  will  be  only  the 
history  of  his  Pontificate  can  show.  But, 
even  assuming  that  Pius  XI  possesses 
this  great  quality  in  a  rich  measure  and 
will  be  free  and  able  to  exert  it  potently 
on  the  life  of  the  Church,  the  question 
still  remains  whether  mankind  to-day 
needs  the  humanism  which  gave  intel- 
lectual splendor  and  greatness  to  the 
Roman  religion  and  to  civilization,  or 
whether  it  is  seeking  and  hungering  for 
something  more  deeply  and  more  uni- 
versally human — ^the  peace  of  the  spirit 
with  itself,  and  not  alone  the  peace  of 
a  troubled  world. 


PANTING  AFTER    PEPYS 

BY  FULLERTON  L.  WALDO 


THAT  Samuel  Pepys  had  something 
more  than  a  penchant  for  music 
any  one  who  reads  his  diary  is 
aware.  Since  he  was  himself  a  recorder 
of  the  life  that  fiowed  and  ebbed  about 
him,  it  is  not  strange  that  his  particular 
affection  was  for  the  wind  Instrument 
known  as  the  recorder,  which  so  promi- 
nently figures  in  "Hamlet"  and  was  ad- 
mired of  Bacon  and  Milton  and  many 
another  greater  or  lesser  figure  in  the 
world  of  letters. 

On  April  8,  1668,  Samuel  Pepys  called 
on  his  flutemaker,  Drumbleby,  and  "did 
buy  a  recorder,  which  I  do  intend  to 
learn  to  play  on,  the  sound  of  it  being, 
of  all  sounds  in  the  world,  most  pleasing 
to  me." 

He  had  seen  a  play,  "The  Virgin  Mar- 
tyr," given  on  the  evening  of  February 
27,  and  had  been  please^  "beyond  any- 
thing in  the  whole  world"  by  "the  wind- 
musique  when  the  angel  comes  down, 
which  is  so  sweet  that  it  ravished  me, 
and  indeed,  in  a  word,  did  wrap  up  my 
Roul  so  that  it  made  me  really  sick.  Just 
as  I  have  formerly  been  when  in  love 
with  my  wife."  The  result  was  that  he 
resolved  "to  practice  wind-musique,  and 
to  make  my  wife  do  the  like." 


Hence  the  purchase  of  a  recorder. 

But  what  was  a  recorder? 

It  was  a  flute  blown  at  the  end,  unlike 
the  modern  "lip-blown"  flute  with  the 
embouchure  on  the  side.  It  was  first 
cousin  to  the  flageolet,  but  the  flageolet 
has  four  holes  in  front  and  two  thumb- 
holes  at  the  back,  while  the  recorder 
has  six  (chief)  holes  in  front  and  but 
one  at  the  back. 

Henry  VIII  had  seventy-six  of  these 
instruments,  though  he  was  notoriously 
unable  to  domesticate  the  recording 
angel;  and  that  he  took  better  care  of 
the  instruments  than  he  took  of  his 
wives  is  shown  by  the  ivory,  gold,  sil- 
ver, gilt,  and  crimson  velvet  he  lavished 
in  the  making  and  keeping  of  them. 
The  recorder  was  clearly  an  appanage  of 
aristocracy.  John  Hudgebut,  who  sold 
recorders  and  flageolets  at  the  Golden 
Harp  and  Hautboy  in  Chancery  Lane, 
averred  that  the  recorder  was  "in  Es- 
teem and  Veneration,  with  the  Nobility 
and  Gentry,  whilst  the  Flagilet  sinks 
down  a  Servant  to  the  Pages  and  Foot- 
men." 

So  Pepys  took  home  his  recorder,  and 
that  very  day  he  set  to  work  "getting  of 
the  scale  of  musique  without  book."  He 
learned  the  fingering  by  the  "dot  sys- 


tem"--that  is  to  say,  by  a  chart  setting 
down  the  closed  and  the  open  holes  as 
dots  and  crosses  on  the  staff;  and  this 
he  found  "a  ridiculous  and  troublesome 
way."  "I  know,"  he  confided  to  his 
diary,  "I  shall  be  able  hereafter  to  show 
the  world  a  simpler  way;  but,  like  the 
old  hypotheses  in  philosophy,  it  must  be 
learned,  though  a  man  knows  a  better. 
Then  to  supper  and  to  bed." 

His  words  "ridiculous  and  trouble- 
some" put  us  in  mind  of  that  "young 
visiter"  Marjorie  Fleming,  when  she 
writes  of  "the  horible  and  wretched 
plaege  that  my*  multiplication  gives  me 
you  can't  conceive  it  the  most  Devilish 
thing  is  8  time  8  and  7  times  7  it  is 
what  nature  itself  cant  endure.** 

But  Pepys  bravely  persevered.  The 
day  after  his  first  bout  he  went  at  it 
again.  The  entry  in  the  diary  is:  "And 
so  home,  and  there  to  the  perfecting:  my 
getting  the  scale  of  musique  without 
book,  which  I  have  done  to  perfection 
backward  and  forward,  and  so  to  supper 
and  to  bed."  And  then— eight  pages  of 
tlie  diary  are  perfectly  blank.  Which 
shows  how  busy  he  was  with  the  "ridicu- 
lous and  troublesome"  art  of  the  hor- 
ribly fascinating  instrument. 

In  the  year  before  the  recorder  in- 
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vaded  and  pervaded  his  domestic  exist- 
ence Pepys — wlio  was  already  a  con- 
firmed practitioner  on  the  flageolet — 
insisted  that  his  wife  should  learn  to 
play  that  instrument  with  him.  "I  do 
foresee/'  he  writes,  "if  God  send  my 
wife  and  I  to  live,  she  will  become  very 
good  company  to  me."  Thereafter  the 
diary  closely  follows  her  progress.  By 
September  she  could  "take  out  any 
tune  almost  at  first  sight"  "and  in  good 
time."  Over  and  over  again  he  describes 
his  satisfaction  in  his  wife's  perform- 
ance to  his  audience  or  accompaniment. 

II 

In  a  sun-steeped  attic  in  Germantown, 
Philadelphia,  there  have  been  reposing 
for  over  fourscore  years  a  number  of 
recorders  made  with  loving  craftsman- 
ship by  one  T.  J.  Weygandt.  A  dozen 
of  them  lie  before  me  as  I  write.  All 
the  family  that  inherited  them  can  tell 
me  about  them  is  that  grandfather  gave 
over  making  them  in  discouragement 
when  the  side-blown  flute  completely 
pushed  out  the  end-blown. 

At  about  the  period  that  these  record- 
ers were  made  the  Pierian  Sodality — 
the  Harvard  orchestra,  which  is  the  old- 
est in  the  country — consisted  solely  of 
fourteen  of  the  side-blown  flutes. 

Grandfather  Weygandt  used  the  finest 
ivory  and  boxwood,  and  the  coin  silver 
for  the  key  at  the  bottom  of  the  scale 
was  obtained  by  melting  down  half- 
dollars.  The  instruments  are  put  to- 
gether with  the  loving  care  bestowed  on 
the  manufacture  of  a  Swiss  watch  of 
old.  The  joints  are  as  a  seamless  weld- 
ing; the  instruments  after  more  than 
eighty  years  are  righteously  in  tune, 
which  shows  how  perfectly  they  are 
made.  Two  of  them  are  double  record- 
ers— double  flageolets  or  double  flutes 
they  have  been  called— ^nd  the  pipes 
have  exactly  kept  their  interval  of  a 
third  apart. 

These  old-time  flutes  lay  peacefully  in 
a  battered  old  trunk,  each  flute  wrapped 
In  its  own  winding-sheet  of  yellowed 
newspaper,  and  none  wearing  the  slight- 
est sign  of  usage.  But  for  a  slightly 
stifT  and  reluctant  action  of  the  springs 
of  the  keys  they  might  have  been  manu- 
factured yesterday.  For  the  sake  of 
Dr.  Horace  Howard  Furness's  Shak- 
spere  Society,  to  which  I  belong,  I  have 
been  trying  to  learn  to  play  on  them. 
Dr.  Fumess  has  had  a  beautiful  dummy 
made  from  one  of  them  by  a  skilled 
cabinetmaker  for  the  use  of  E.  H. 
Sothem,  and  In  future  productions  of 
"Hamlet"  Mr.  Sothem  intends  to  use  a 
quartette  of  the  instruments,  in  sizes 
graduated  according  to  the  ancient 
usage.  In  the  passage  in  "Hamlet"  to 
which  I  have  adverted  the  Prince  in- 
vites Guildenstern  to  perform  on  a 
recorder.  To  Guildenstern's  profession 
of  ignorance,  you  remember,  Hamlet  re- 
plies: "'TIS  as  easy  as  lying:  govern 
these  ventages  with  your  finger  and 
thumb,  give  it  breath  with  your  mouth. 
and  it  will  discourse  most  eloquent 
music."  There  should  of  course  enter 
upon  the  scene  with  the  instruments  not 
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one  man  or  two,  but  four,  since 'the  set 
of  recorders  comprises  the  descant 
(treble),  alto,  tenor,  and  bass.  The 
bass  instrument  might  be  over  eight 
feet  long,  with  a  tube  coming  down  from 
the  top  for  the  player's  convenience. 
The  descant,  like  these  recorders  before 
me,  was  not  much  more  than  a  foot  in 
length. 

At  the  end  of  his  indignant  protest  at 
being  regarded  as  easier  to  play  on  than 
a  pipe,  Hamlet  says:  "Call  me  what  in- 
strument you  will,  though  you  can  fret 
me,  yet  you  cannot  play  upon  me."  This 
of  course  shifts  the  reference  from  wind 
to  strings,  and  reminds  us  that  the  old 
lutanist,  if  he  used  gut  strings,  was  ac- 
customed to  mark  the  notes  on  the 
fingerboard  for  himself  with  bits  of  gut 
(instead  of  the  metal  ridges),  which  he 
tied  round  the  fingerboard  and  fastened 
in  place  with  wax. 

I  now  appreciate  to  the  full  the  per- 
plexity of  Guildenstern  and  the  exas- 
peration of  Samuel  Pepys.  My  friend 
Dr.  Stokowski,  leader  of  the  Philadel- 
phia Orchestra,  who  has^  tried  these 
recorders,  justly  observes  that  the  tone 
is  "white"  and  passionless  as  compared 
with  the  warm,  red-blooded  quality  of 
the  resourceful  modern  fiute  with  its 
burnished  battery  of  keys.  Yet  it  has 
its  peculiar'  fascination,  and  I  can  see 
why  Pepys  was  so  enamored  of  it.  A 
mere  breath  brings  a  response  before 
the  fingers  "govern  these  ventages,"  but 
after  you  have  played  one  octave  with 
the  thumb-hole  stopped  and  four  notes 
of  the  next  octave  with  the  thumb-hole 
open  the  sounds  that  issue  are  as  law- 
less as  Bolshevist  Russia.  I  have  ex- 
plained to  the  landlady  that  she  must 
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not  mind  what  sounds  she  hears  from 
my  room,  and  in  my  experimentations 
high  aloft  with  the  recorders  I  feel  as 
witless  as  the  wind  around  the  houfie  or 
the  flute-playing  idiot  in  that  great  play 
"John  Ferguson."  I  doff  my  Stetson  to 
Samuel  Pepys.  I  subscribe  to  every- 
thing he  said  about  the  "ridiculous  and 
troublesome"  business  of  learning  to 
pipe  a  stable  and  euphonious  sequence 
of  notes.  I  put  down  my  finger  as  one 
who  pursues  a  butterfiy  clasps  his  hat 
upon  the  ground,  only  to  find  that  the 
quarry  has  eluded  me;  nothing  is  there. 
If  I  blow  too  hard,  I  get  an  octave 
higher  than  the  note  I  want.  Pepys 
thought  of  angels  while  he  listened,  but 
I  while  I  play  am  moved  to  meditations 
and  emotions  diabolic.  There  is  an  old 
superstition  that  oboe-players  after  a 
time  go  queer  in  the  head,  because  all 
the  air  they  store  up  for  the  music,  even 
as  a  squirrel  sluffs  his  cheeks  full  of 
nuts,  cannot  rapidly  be  expelled  through 
the  narrow  double  reed  that  leads  from 
the  player's  lips  to  the  bore  of  the  in- 
strument. I  fear  a  similar  congestion  of 
tunes  in  my  head  ere  I  can  express  my 
invfard  melodiousness  by  means  of  the 
recorder.  The  recorder  permits  only  of 
the  gentlest  suspiration.  It  was  meant 
for  a  lover's  sighing  message;  it  Is  a 
kindred  spirit  to  a  zephyr;  it  says  what 
the  leaves  are  saying  or  what  the 
grasses  breathe.  It  is  the  talk  of  fai- 
ries; it  is  moonlight  made  audible;  it  is 
the  disembodied  ghost  of  music.  Force 
it  rudely,  and  it  shrieks  and  squawks; 
it  loses  all  its  tranquil  dignity  and 
beauty  for  such  a  noise  as  the  disorderly 
rabble  of  the  barnyard  makes. 

Flushed  and  hot  and  breathless,  not 
with  blowing  so  much  breath  but  with 
keeping  it  in,  I  lay  the  ancient  reed  be- 
loved of  monarchs  in  my  lap  and  think 
of  Pepys,  practicing  away  and  making 
his  wife  practice  till  she  pleased  him. 
I  have  a  picture  in  the  mind  of  Gold- 
smith wandering  through  France  and 
playing  his  way  from  door  to  door,  from 
a  meal  to  a  lodging  and  back  again,  by 
the  roulades  and  pirouettings  of  his 
fiute.  Alas,  poor  pockmarked  Noll! 
We  find  him  when  an  usher  at  the  for- 
lornest  of  dame  schools  playing  on  the 
fiute  to  a  fioorful  and  a  lapful  of  the 
little  boys,  then  putting  down  the  fiute 
and  talking  to  them  gravely  about  flute- 
playing  as  a  gentleman's  accomplish- 
ment. "I  hope,  sir,"  says  a  pert  urchin 
in  his  lap,  "that  you  do  not  consider 
yourself  a  gentleman."  An  observation 
that  of  course  smote  him  to  the  heart. 
How  angry  Pepys  would  have  been  if  he 
had  heard  it!  How  angry  it  would  have 
made  all  that  periwigged,  her uffled,  sil- 
ver-buckled, snuff-taking  company  that 
amused  themselves  upon  the  instrument 
of  kings!  Verily,  when  Goldsmith 
played  upon  the  flute  his  poor,  bare 
room  must  vanish  and  a  dream  world 
float  into  his*ken,  with  little  cherubs 
sitting  on  the  clouds — as  we  see  them 
in  the  manuscript  service  books  of  abbey 
libraries — making  heaven  ring  with 
their  quartettes  of  si lver-^5ti^t9;>  their 
citherns  and  citoles. 


DESTRUCTION    BY    FIRE   AND   TREATY 


THE 

STEAMSHIP 

NORTHERN 

PACIFIC 

ON  FIRE 

AT  SEA 

Smoke  and  flames  are 
seen  pouring  from  the 
decks  as  the  big  ves- 
sel began  to  founder. 
The  crew  fortunately 
were  rescued  by  a 
passing  ship.  The 
Northern  Pacific  was 
used  as  a  fleet  trans- 
port   during    the    war 


international 


A  RERtTI.T  OF 

THE  ARMS 
CONFERENCE- 
WORK  ON 
SUPERDREAD- 
NOITGHTS 
STOPPED 

The  photograph  shows 
the  South  Dakota  as 
she  looked  at  the 
time  her  construction 
ceased  with  the  sign- 
ing of  the  treaty. 
Work  on  another 
.ship,  the  Indiana,  of 
I  he  .same  class,  undor 
t'onat  ruction  at  the 
Brooklyn  Navy  Yard, 
also  cea.sed  at  the 
same  time 
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SOARING    FROM   THE   CLINGING    SOD" 


LOWER 

NEW  YORK  AS 

SEEN  PROM  AN 

AEROMARINB 

BOAT 

In  the  foreground  is 
the  East  River,  with 
the  Hudson  River 
above  and  in  the  dis- 
tance the  outlying 
New  Jersey  shore. 
The  high  tower  on 
the  right  Is  that  of 
the  Wool  worth  Build- 
Ing  and  at  the  ex- 
treme left  is  the 
Whitehall  Building, 
with  numbers  of  sky- 
scrapers  between 


IntemationaL     (6)  Major  Hamilton  ICaxwell 


THE   HEART  OP 

PARIS  PROM  AN 

AIRPLANE 

This  view  was  taken 
during  the  fire  which 
destroyed  a  large  de- 
partment store,  "Au 
Printemps."  In  the 
right  center  may  be 
seen  the  great  Opera 
House  heading  the 
Avenue  de  I'Op^ra, 
with  the  boulevards 
running  at  right  an- 
gles as  far  as  the 
white-roofed  building, 
the  Church  of  the 
Madeleine.  In  the 
center  foreground  is 
the  Venddme  Column 


(C)  Underwood 
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CONCERNING  QUARRELS 

BY    P.  T.  HOPKINS 


QUARHELS  provide  the  best  means 
of  keeping  peace  in  a  family.  To 
be  sure,  errors  may  prove  fatal 
when  more  than  one  personal 
equation  is  involved,  and  the  variety  of 
quarrel  must  be  carefully  chosen.  I  have 
nothing  to  say  about  marital  disagree- 
ments. They  get  enough  jejune  pub- 
licity as  it  is.  Neither  do  I  mean  the 
sort,  exhilarating  though  some  people 
find  it,  that  arises  from  a  last  will  and 
testament  and  flows  in  leisurely  mean- 
derings  through  the  law  courts.  The 
prodigal  son  theme  is  more  inspiring. 
It  often  has  a  happy  ending,  and  even 
involves  romance  and  adventure  in  its 
tale.  The  very  words  nowadays  sug- 
gest low  ships  and  gallant  fighting  in  a 
foreign  legion  quite  as  often  as  husks 
and  prisons.  Here  are  vast  possibilities 
for  the  diligent  essayist,  but  I  must  re- 
luctantly forego  them.  You  see,  I  don't 
mean  serious  quarrels  at  all. 

Every  well-regulated  family  has  its 
stock  of  quarrels  Just  as  surely  as  it  has 
wash-days  and  a  talking-machine.  Per- 
haps the  neolithic  age  did  not  need 
them.  If  a  man*s  wife  annoyed  him 
then,  he  simply  dispensed  with  her  by 
way  of  a  club.  Civilization  made  quar- 
rels necessary.  Now  when  a  man  comes 
down  to  breakfast  disgruntled  he  need 
not  glower  at  his  newspaper  or  complain 
of  the  coffee.  Either  course  might  pos- 
sibly disturb  his  family.  Instead  he 
chooses  the  first  traditional  quarrel  that 
comes  to  mind.  Perhaps  it  is  the  highly 
respectable  question  as  to  whether 
Thackeray  or  Dickens  was  the  greater 
novelist.  He  may  begin,  "  *Vanity  Fair* 
is  the  best  novel  ever  written."  That 
gives  his  family  its  cue — bald,  perhaps, 
but  unmistakable.  The  quarrel  rages 
furiously,  but  no  one  is  distressed 
thereby,  and  the  irate  gentleman  has  re- 
covered his  amiable  disposition  by  the 
time  he  is  ready  for  his  third  slice  of 
toast.  His  temper  has  had  a  fool-proof 
safety-valve. 

Nothing  is  half  so  stimulating  to  the 
mental  processes  as  a  rousing  family 
quarrel.  Play  your  statistics  warily, 
because  some  one  is  sure  to  demand 
your  authority  and  quite  likely  to  verify 
your  statement  then  and  there.  Sophis- 
tries never  go  undetected.  When  the 
children  are  home  from  college,  the 
original  question  may  be  side-tracked 
and  forgotten  while  they  grow  momen- 
tarily lustier  in  classifying  your  fal- 
lacy. Ad  sentcntUim  versus  ad  homi- 
nrui  has  crowded  out  some  of  my  best 
points.  In  the  family  no  politeness  will 
cover  your  slips  in  reasoning.  Eighty 
is  held  up  to  standard  just  as  rigidly  as 
oiphteen.  Every  one  is  on  an  equality 
and  the  best  man  wins — for  the  moment. 
The  satisfying  part  of  it  is  that  the 
quarrel  ceases  for  one  day,  only  to  be 
resumed  on  the  next  propitious  occasion. 
Tt  would  he  hard  to  underestimate  this 
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advantage.  Most  of  the  time  we  are  in 
the  position  of  the  wit — Dr.  Holmes,  I 
believe — who  said  that  he  made  his  best 
after-dinner  speeches  going  home  in  the 
cab.  The  family  quarrel  provides  an 
opportunity  of  using  afterthoughts  the 
next  time.  The  telling  point  that  did 
not  come  to  mind  until  hours  after  it 
was  needed  is  comfortably  stored  up 
until  the  quarrel  is  resuscitated.  No 
successful  cerebration  is  wasted.  It 
must  be  universally  admitted  that  ex- 
temporaneous discussion  derives  great 
charm  from  being  considered  before- 
time.  Cicero  and  the  family  are  both 
more  melodious  when  they  have  care- 
fully rounded  their  periods  in  advance. 

Whereas  the  advantages  of  quarreling 
have  been.  I  trust,  duly  established,  it 
behooves  me  next  to  consider  the  choice 
of  a  quarrel.  There  are  two  great  classi- 
fications, the  occasional  and  the  per- 
petual. The  occasional  has  many  pretty 
uses.  It  may  mark  the  change  in  sea- 
sons. Petunias  or  no  petunias  in  the 
flower  garden  is  as  sure  a  herald  of 
spring  as  the  seed .  catalogues  them- 
selves. Christmas  is  distinguished  by 
the  gold  and  silver  Christmas  tree 
against  the  colored  balls  we  had  when 
we  were  children.  Indeed,  the  aesthetic 
versus  the  reminiscent  offers  unlimited 
opportunities.  There  is  the  spring- 
cleaning  quarrel,  for  instance. 

I  understand  from  advertisements 
that  modern  conveniences  have  done 
away  with  all  necessity  for  spring  clean- 
ing. That  may  be  so  for  the  apartment 
dweller — he  misses  so  much  that  is  hu- 
man, from  tending  the  furnace  to  a 
good  location  for  weddings  and  funerals. 
There  are  still,  however,  houses  with 
garrets  and  storerooms,  and  to  such  as 
dwell  therein  spring  cleaning  is  still  a 
saturnalia. 

The  first  warm  days  divide  the  family 
with  which  I  am  best  acquainted  into 
three  parts  as  surely  as  Julius  Caesar 
trichotomized  Gaul.  The  first  part  con- 
sists of  father  and  the  younger  children. 
They  may  be  properly  termed  the  Bolsh- 
evists. Everything  for  which  they  in 
their  blindness  see  no  immediate  use  is 
burned  or  sold  to  a  confederate  of  the 
same  political  persuasion.  I  cannot 
help  feeling  that  my  sisters  are  not  en- 
tirely disinterested  in  their  destructive 
fervor.  They  divide  the  spoils.  Fortu- 
nately, this  party  does  not  often  gain 
ascendency.  The  other  two  are  always 
ready  to  combine  against  it. 

The  second  division  comprises  the 
Victorians  or  Sentimentalists.  It  in- 
cludes grandmother  and  the  great-aunts. 
Their  principle  is  that  everything  must 
be  saved,  because  everything  has  tender 
associations.  They  believe  in  piecing 
broken  crockery  together  with  that 
stuff  that  doesn't  exactly  stick  and 
leaves  unmistakable  lines,  anyway. 
They     love    fragmentary     toys.       They 


cherish  scraps  of  paper  embodying  our 
earliest  endeavors  in  the  fields  of  art 
and  literature.  Spring  cleaning  in- 
spires them  to  tell  most  amusing  tales 
of  our  precocity— tales  that  bring 
blushes  to  our  mature  cheeks.  This 
attitude  is  delightful  when  they  are 
dealing  with  relics  of  the  past.  A  dusty 
shell  suggests  gay  stories  of  the  old  sea 
captain  who  brought  the  mahogany 
boards  for  the  library  table  back  from 
Santo  Domingo  two  centuries  ago.  Bits 
of  silk  and  lace  recall  the  festivities  of 
a  college  town  before  the  Civil  War. 
Queer,  elaborately  decorated  visiting 
cards  make  grandmother  laugh  aloud 
and  give  us  a  chance  to  extract  some 
tale  of  New  Year's  calls.  All  these  are 
quite  useless  and  yet  pleasant  trophies. 
Somehow,  it  is  only  more  Immediate  an- 
tiquity that  proves  irksome. 

The  third  party  is  a  reasonable  com- 
promise. We  hold  it  the  chief  tenet  of 
our  faith  that  everything  must  be  saved, 
because  it  is  sure  to  come  in  handy 
sooner  or  later.  Even  the  Bolshevists 
recognize  that  we  are  not  altogether 
despicable.  They  have  occasionally 
found  a  great  need  for  something  they 
had  thrown  away  the  week  before.  If 
a  thing  is  good  for  nothing  else,  the 
property  box  yawns  hospitably.  Moart 
things,  however,  have  possibilities. 
There  are  the  pieces  of  lovely  hand- 
woven  linen  left  over  from  a  shroud 
that  was  made  when  the  nineteenth 
century  was  younger  than  the  twentieth 
is  now.  As  soon  as  every  one  has  for- 
gotten their  original  purpose  they  will 
blossom  forth  into  something  new  and 
probably  not  especially  strange.  Verily 
house-cleaning  has  unlimited  possibili- 
ties for  quarreling.  May  the  vacuum 
cleaner  never  drive  it  from  the  field! 

But  the  real  test  of  a  family's  devo- 
tion is  the  perpetual  quarrel.  It  is  a 
serious  matter  to  choose  these  questions 
that  will  engage  a  whole  group  year  in 
and  year  out.  They  must  be  spirited 
and  yet  have  good  wearing  qualities. 
They  must  be  progressive  rather  than 
static.  Politics,  coming  to  a  grand  cli- 
max every  four  years,  answers  most  of 
the  requirements.  It  has  been  known 
to  play  us  false,  however.  At  one  Presi- 
dential election  we  were  all  on  the  same 
side.  It  still  seems  incredible  to  me. 
Our  only  salvation  was  that  Secunda 
wanted  the  other  candidate  for  Gover- 
nor. She  had  a  delightful  time,  one 
against  all  of  us.  Half  the  conversation 
was  hers,  and  we  had  to  divide  what 
was  left.  But  the  luxury  turned  her 
head.  She  went  to  a  tent  meeting  and 
got  converted  to  our  side.  That  experi- 
ence has  destroyed  my  old  faith  in  the 
virtue  of  politics  as  a  perpetual  quarrel. 

One  quarrel  that  really  seems  unfail- 
ing is  the  contest  of  the  weeklies.  Each 
member  of  the  family  chooses  a  periodi- 
cal, one  that  den|s  ^Mh^ealaml  times 
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and  all  the  arts  and  has  a  mission  to 
preserve  democracy  or  the  old  order  or 
anything  equally  vital.  Fortunately, 
there  are  enough  to  go  around  even  the 
largest  family.  Then  you  each  agree 
that  there  is  no  health  in  any  weekly 
save  your  own  chosen  one,  and  the  fight 
is  on.  It  has  a  multitude  of  phases,  and 
f very  Saturday  sees  it  renewed.  There 
should,  however,  be  a  limit  set  to  the 
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length  of  excerpts  read  at  the  table. 
Otherwise  the  children  grow  restless 
and  the  next  course  waits  long  enough 
to  lose  its  savor. 

So  the  great  game  goes,  far  more  ab- 
sorbing than  bridge,  porcheesi  or  opti- 
mism. Life  without  it  must  be  drear 
and  unprofitable  enough.  I  am  not  one 
of  the  talented  people  who  can  judge  a 
household  confidently  by  its  books,  pic- 
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tures,  or  system  of  Interior  decoration. 
Instead  I  prefer  to  know  what  the  fam- 
ily quarrels  about.  If  the  quarrels  are 
petty  and  personal,  the  people  are  too. 
But  if  they  choose  something  vast  and 
humorous  and  fight  with  neatly  turned 
sentences  and  smashing  blows  at  bad 
arguments,  then  they  are  of  the  right 
stuff  and  I  wish  them  prosperity  and 
longer  breath. 


CAN  RUSSIA  COME   BACK? 

BY   JAMES    P.   GOODRICH 


THE  question  whether  Russia  can 
come  back  may  best  be  answered 
by  the  statement  that  Russia  is 
already  coming  back.  This  assertion 
will  doubtless  be  surprising  to  most  of 
us  who  at  this  time  are  thinking  of  Rus- 
sia in  terms  of  Bolshevism,  misery,  and 
starvation. 

It  is  true,  of  course,  that  the  Russian 
giant  still  lies  prostrate,  that  his  eco- 
nomic system  is  disorganized,  and  that 
he  is  functioning  but  feebly  in  most 
respects.  It  is  true  that  thousands  of 
people  are  on  the  verge  of  starvation, 
that  thousands  have  lost  their  lives  be- 
cause of  lack  of  food  and  the  accompany- 
ing pestilences,  and  that  many  more 
will  die  before  the  next  harvest,  in  spite 
of  the  most  heroic  efforts  of  America  to 
relieve  the  situation. 

Yet  there  are  signs  unmistakable  in 
Russia  that  the  day  of  deliverance  is  not 
^        far  distant.     Russia  of  course  will  not 
i     ^    recover    its    strength    overnight.      The 
I  process    will    necessarily   be    slow    and 

painful.     There  will  be  at  times  reces- 
sions of  this  progress  and  compromises 
I  between  the  contending  forces  of  radi- 

I  calism  and  conservatism. 

But  if  the  present  Government  sur- 
vives, as  I  believe  it  will,  without  revo- 
lution, throughout  the  year  of  1922,  it  is 
my  firm  belief  that  Russia's  regenera- 
tion will  come  about  through  evolution. 
and  not  through  revolution. 

It  is  difficult  to  make  a  comparison 
between  the  French  and  Russian  Revo- 
lutions.    The    French    Revolution    was 
political,   rather  than  economic.     "Lib- 
I  erty.  Equality,  and  Fraternity"  were  the 

1  watchwords  of  the  French  Revolution- 

ists. While  the  land  of  the  nobles  was 
confiscated,  there  was  no  attempt  made 
to  reorganize  the  means  of  production 
on  a  Socialistic  basis.  The  fundamental 
tenets  of  the  Bolshevist  Revolution  in 
Russia  are  economic.  It  not  only  in- 
cludes the  suppression  of  the  hour- 
ffcoifsir,  but  the  confiscation  and  nation- 
alization of  the  means  of  production  and 
the  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat.  That 
the  revolutionary  movement  in  its 
economic  aspect,  at  least  up  to  the  pres- 
ent time,  has  been  a  failure  is  freely 
admitted  by  the  present  leaders  In  Rus- 
sia. The  magnitude  of  the  economic 
collapse,  the  utter  failure  to  maintain 
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pre-war  production,  the  rapid  exhaus- 
tion of  the  gold  supply,  which  existed 
prior  to  the  Revolution  have  brought 
the  leaders  of  the  Revolution  to  the 
realization  of  the.  fact  that  radical 
changes  must  be  made  if  Russia  is  to 
survive. 

The  regeneration  of  Russia  will  not 
be  similar  to  the  reaction  in  France 
after  the  bloody  Revolution  of  a  century 
and  a  quarter  ago.  Conditions  are  not 
the  same.  There  is  no  demand  in  Rus- 
sia for  the  restoration  of  the  monarchy. 
Russia  is. through  with  the  Romanoffs 
and  their  kind  forever.  The  people 
know  what  Bourbonism  has  cost  them. 
They  know  that  by  its  graft  and  its 
bureaucratic  inefficiency  it  lost  them  the 
victory  in  the  Russo-Japanese  War,  and 
they  have  not  forgotten  how  it  sent  mill- 
ions of  brave  but  ill-equipped  Russian 
boys  to  slaughter  against  the  deadly 
German  military  machine;  sent  these 
boys  untrained,  and  at  times  unarmed. 

Therefore  when  Bolshevism  has  had 
its  day  there  will  be  no  demand  for  a 
Slavic  I^uis  to  take  the  throne  in  Rus- 
sia. 

Nor  will  there  be  a  demand  from  the 
rest  of  Europe  for  the  restoration  of  the 
Empire  in  Russia,  as  there  was  in 
France.  The  kingly  game  is  out  of 
fashion.  There  are  no  longer  a  score  of 
monarchs  Jealous  of  their  powers,  pro- 
tecting one  another  from  the  onslaughts 
due  to  the  desire  for  popular  govern- 
ment, as  there  was  at  the  time  when 
Louis  returned  to  Paris  to  remount  his 
throne. 

With  the  proper  encouragement.  Rus- 
sia will  gradually  resume  her  place 
among  the  great  nations  of  the  world 
without  the  tremendous  upheavals  which 
followed  the  French  Revolution. 

There  are  already  many  signs  in  Jlus- 
sia  that  the  processes  for  sane,  orderly 
government  have  commenced.  The  one 
which  has  received  the  greatest  pul)- 
llcity  of  course  is  the  famous  speech  of 
Lenine  in  which  he  explained  to  his 
comrades  the  necessity  for  an  "economic 
retreat"  toward  capitalism,  in  order  that 
Communism  finally  might  be  estab- 
lished. 

He  explained  that  it  was  necessary  to 
make  .some  compromises  with  capital- 
ism, awl   reminded  his  hearers  of  the 


fact  that  an  army  intending  to  assume 
the  offensive  often  retreats  for  strategic 
reasons  before  launching  its  attack 
against  the  enemy. 

Lenine  is  credited  with  much  courage 
for  his  frank  confession  of  the  failure 
of  Communism.  The  truth  is  that  eco- 
nomic  forces  beyond  his  control  drove 
him  to  the  acknowledgment  of  failure. 

As  early  as  November  19,  1919,  Mr, 
Lenine  said  in  a  speech  on  "Work  in  the 
Villages:" 

"Peasants  are  mostly  conservative. 
With  difficulty  they  forget  the  past. 

"With  greater  tenacity  than  others  do 
they  resist  the  possibility  of  changes. 

"They  stand  for  capitalism  in  a  single 
body.  .  .  .  They  are  dissatisfied  with  the 
change  that  has  occprred.  .  .  . 

"The  peasant  resorts  again  and  again 
to  the  old  form  of  capitalistic  exploita- 
tion." 

The  lot  of  the  peasant  grew  worse  and 
worse.  He  was  compelled  in  many 
cases,  at  the  point  of  a  gun,  to  give  up 
his  surplus  foodstuffs.  He  was  little 
content  with  the  fact  that  he  was 
obliged  to  feed  the  cities,  without  re- 
ceiving anything  in  return. 

On  October  15.  1920.  three  thousand 
peasant  representatives  met  in  Moscow 
to  consider  their  plight.  It  was  not  a 
convention  of  weaklings.  Suffering 
under  wrongs,  conscious  of  their  rights, 
they  said  to  the  Government:  "We  want 
our  duties  defined  and  our  rights  pre- 
served. We  know  that  from  a  Com- 
munist standpoint  we  are  but  petty 
bourgeoisie;  yet  we  are  the  backbone  of 
Russia,  and  only  from  us  can  the  social 
revolution  derive  its  strength  and  pow- 
ers of  resistance." 

Keen  as  was  the  desire  of  the  peasants 
to  defend  their  land  against  the  Whites, 
eager  as  they  were  to  co-operate  with 
the  Soviet  Government,  they  could  not 
be  induced  to  increase  their  harvests  so 
long  as  they  knew  the  surplus  Avas  to 
l)e  taken. 

The  short  acreage  and  the  low  yield  in 
1920  were  a  warning  to  the  Government 
that  something  had  to  be  done  if  all 
Russia  was  not  to  starve.  The  Soviet 
Congress  met  in  May.  1921,  and  in  Arti- 
cle VI  of  its  resolutions  recommended 
"a  system  of  bonuses  in  kind  for  the 
workers,  and  for  Wie-p^sfljij^|imbstitu- 
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tion  of  a  fixed  tax  in  kind,  in  place  of 
requisitioning  the  surplus." 

Mr.  Rylcov,  former  President  of  the 
Supreme  Council  and  a  member  of  the 
Congress,  said:  ''There  are  many  of  us 
who  look  upon  the  new  tax  in  kind  as 
an  exclusively  political  measure — as  a 
pact  between  the  proletariat  and  the 
petty  owner,  the  petty  bourgeois  ele- 
ment. It  seems  to  me  that  the  roots  of 
the  change  lie  much  deeper, 

"We  observed  a  decrease  of  the 
planted  area,  a  decrease  of  the  crop  per 
acre,  and  an  almost  total  disappearance 
of  our  surplus  flax,  hemp,  oil,  seed,  etc., 
as  the  small  owners  were  not  interested 
in  enlarging  their  farms. 

"The  new  tax  means  taking  from  the 
peasant  only  a  .  .  .  very  small  part  of 
his  crops  .  .  .  and  a  free  hand  with  the 
rest. 

"This  means  a  re-estahlishment  of  the 
institution  of  private  property,  in  the 
bourgeois  sense  of  the  term,  and  it  in- 
evitably leads  to  the  development  of  the 
rural  bourgeoisie  on  the  economic  basis." 

It  clearly  is  apparent;  that  Lenine, 
in  his  new  economic  policy,  simply  an- 
nounced what  had  already  been  deter- 
mined by  the  Congress,  in  answer  to  the 
demand  of  the  peasant. 

Trotsky,  always  more  radical  than 
Lenine,  calls  this  a  surrender  to  capital- 
Ism.  In  1920  Trotsky,  in  his  very  able 
address  on  "Communism  and  Terror- 
ism." frankly  stated  that  "the  only 
means  of  securing  labor  essential  for 
our  economic  tasks  is  by  carrying  into 
effect  labor  conscription."  He  advocated 
the  conscription  of  all  labor— binding 
men  to  their  jobs  under  the  severest 
military  penalties.  When  Mr.  Lenine 
and  others  who  opposed  the  conscrip- 
tion of  labor  insisted  that  compulsory 
labor  was  never  productive,  Trotsky 
frankly  said: 

"If  it  is  true  that  compulsory  labor 
is   unproductive,   then    our   whole   con- 


structive programme  is  doomed  to  fail- 
ure, and  you  can  then  'place  a  cross  on 
Socialism.' " 

He  believes  that  the  death-knell  of 
Communism  was  sounded  when  the 
Soviet  Government,  on  the  advice  of 
Lenine,  refused  to  follow  his  suggestion 
to  conscript  the  workers  and  peasants 
and  make  them  in  fact  the  great  indus- 
trial army  of  the  Government.  Yet,  in 
spite  of  his  differences  with  his  less 
radical  chief,  I  am  informed  that 
Trotsky  will  support  Lenine  in  whatever 
changes  of  government  are  decided  upon. 
In  so  doing  Trotsky  will  have  the  sup- 
port of  the  military  arm  of  the  Govern- 
ment, as  he  is  the  idol  of  the  Soviet 
army. 

But  there  are  other  signs  that  Russia 
Is  slowly  returning  to  reason.  Soviet 
representatives  talk  freely  about  this 
change  in  "tactics"  and  admit  that  it  is 
necessary,  because  the  other  nations  of 
Europe  have  not  embraced  Communism. 
All  declare  that  there  is  no  change  in 
principle,  but  that  for  the  time  being 
"concessions"  to  capitalism  must  be 
made.  Originally  the  people  were  to 
ride  free  on  the  railways.  All  of  the 
public  utilities — water,  light,  gas,  and 
telephone  plants — also  were  to  be  free 
of  cost.  The  people  are  being  required 
to  pay  for  such  service  as  they  get,  and 
in  answer  to  their  protests  are  told  that 
this  is  merely  a  change  in  tactics  and  a 
concession  to  capitalism. 

Merchandising  is  on  the  increase  and 
stores  are  opening  all  over  Russia.  I 
left  Moscow  for  a  two  weeks'  trip  to  one 
of  the  famine-stricken  provinces  in  No- 
vember. On  my  return  I  saw  a  marked 
increase  in  the  number  of  stores,  an  in- 
crease in  the  stocks  of  those  which  had 
been  opened  previously.  These  stores 
opened  without  any  formal  permission 
from  the  Government,  and  the  Govern- 
ment is  now  trying  to  work  out  a  policy 
to  tax  them  on  their  business.    Whether 
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this  tax  would  take  the  form  of  a  tax  on 
profits  or  a  turnover  tax  had  not  been 
determined  definitely  when  I  left  Rus- 
sia. The  stores  in  Moscow,  however, 
were  required  to  keep  an  account  of 
their  sales,  and  this  leads  me  to  believe 
that  a  turnover  tax  probably  will  be  de- 
cided on.  The  new  policy  of  taxing 
business  will  be  inaugurated  early  this 
year. 

But  more  significant  than  this  is  the 
fact  that  rents  are  now  being  collected 
in  Russia.  What  greater  crime  has  ever 
been  charged  to  capitalism  by  Socialism 
than  the  offense  of  collecting  rents? 
Yet  not  only  are  rents  being  charged, 
but  in  other  instances  the  owners  of 
property  confiscated  by  the  Government 
are  being  invited  to  return  and  occupy 
the  property  at  a  rental  contract  that 
calls  for  a  smaller  outlay  than  the  tax 
formerly  paid. 

In  Saratov  I  met  a  Russian  who  had 
owned  prior  to  the  Revolution  a  large 
merchandising  business,  a  beautiful 
home,  the  building  in  which  his  busi- 
ness was  located,  and  five  rental  proper- 
ties. When  the  Revolution  broke  out. 
he  sent  his  family  to  Germany,  and 
shortly  afterward  followed  them  with  all 
the  cash  he  could  realize  and  take  with 
•  him.  Now  he  is  back  in  Saratov  again 
to  engage  in  business.  His  confidence 
in  the  country  is  unshaken.  He  be- 
lieves that  Russia  is  coming  back.  The 
Government  has  offered  him  his  home 
and  his  business  property  at  a  rental 
considerably  less  than  the  tax,  and  sug- 
gests as  a  tax  on  his  business  fifteen 
per  cent  of  the  net  profits. 

I  found  an  interesting  situation  in  the 
town  of  Balser,  five  miles  from  the 
Volga  River  and  about  thirty  miles  be- 
low Saratov.  After  the  Revolution, 
when  the  Government  nationalized  the 
factories  of  the  town,  the  workers  were 
overjoyed,  as  they  believed  that  they 
were  now  to  receive  all  of  the  fruits  of 
their  labor.  But  after  a  few  months  the 
factories  were  closed  and  thousands  of 
men,  out  of  work,  were  compelled  to 
depend  on  the  uncertain  Government 
ration. 

Now  things  are  looking  up.  A  knit- 
ting mill  and  a  tannery  are  getting 
ready  to  resume  operations  under  the 
direction  of  their  former  owners.  The 
agreement  provides  for  an  eight-hour 
day  and  for  a  wage  scale  to  be  approved 
by  the  Government.  The  owners  are  to 
pay  the  Government  fifteen  per  cent  of 
the  net  profits  of  the  business;  and  this 
is  to  be  accepted  in  lieu  of  all  other 
taxes.  The  men  who  are  to  start  the 
factories  told  me  that  the  wage  scale, 
measured  by  its  purchasing  power,  is 
less  than  before  the  Revolution,  and  not 
at  all  unreasonable. 

I  asked  the  Government  representa- 
tives what  they  proposed  to  do  with  the 
fifteen  per  cent  collected  in  the  way  of 
taxes,  and  was  informed  that  this  was  to 
be  used  for  the  purpose  of  starting  other 
industries.  Any  one  desiring  to  start  a 
new  industry  is  to  apply  to  the  proper 
commission  for  permission  to  rfio  so.  If, 
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after  proper  investigation,  the  commis- 
sion finds  that  the  proposed  enterprise 
is  for  the  public  good,  the  necessary  per- 
mission will  be  granted,  the  factory 
built  out  of  the  public  funds,  and  then 
lented  to  the  proposed  operator,  who 
would  furnish  the  capital  to  run  the 
plant  and  pay  as  rent  to  the  Government 
fifteen  per  cent  of  his  net  profits.  It  is 
needless  to  say  that  this  plan  would  fail 
completely. 

It  has  been  found  impossible  to  con- 
script the  earnings  of  the  peasant,  and 
the  policy  of  taxing  him  has  undergone 
a  complete  change.  The  first  year  of 
Sovietism  the  Government  proposed  to 
take  away  all  his  surplus  crop.  The 
next  year  the  peasant  reduced  his  acre- 
age, and  the  resultant  shortage  was  one 
of  the  contributing  causes  to  this  win- 
ter's famine.  Now  the  tax  has  been  re- 
duced to  a  figure  that  Is  not  unreason- 
able. In  other  words,  to  encourage 
farming  the  Government  has  been  com- 
pelled to  grant  to  the  peasants  the  right 
to  dispose  of  their  surplus  as  they 
please.  The  tax  is  still  collected  in 
grain,  and  not  in  money.  The  peasants 
say  that  they  prefer  this  system  to  the 
one  in  America,  because  the  tax  varies 
with  the  yield  and  in  poor  years  the  tax 
is  correspondingly  light  and  the  burden 
easier  to  bear. 

Under  the  old  regime  something  like 
eighty  million  Russians  were  enrolled  in 
the  co-operatives.  After  the  October 
revolution  the  Government  proceeded  at 
once  to  nationalize  them,  and,  while 
they  never  succeeded  In  destroying  the 
local  branches  of  the  co-operatives,  yet 
by  January,  1920,  the  process  had  been 
almost  completed,  and  these  organiza- 
tions which  had  played  such  an  Impor- 
tant part  in  the  development  of  Russia 
ceased  to  function. 

Under  the  new  economic  order,  these 
societies  are  again  functioning.  By  a 
decree  there  has  been  created  in  Russia 
an  organization  known  as  the  All- 
Russian  Co-operative  Society,  usually 
referred  to  as  the  "Arcos."  This  organi- 
zation is  governed  by  a  board  of  twelve 
directors  or  trustees,  and  was  intended 
to  co-ordinate  the  operations  of  the 
peasants'  co-operatives,  the  consumers* 
co-operatives,  and  the  industrial  pro- 
ducers. The  majority  of  these  members 
were  first  selected  by  the  Central  Govern- 
ment, which  said  to  the  co-operatives: 
"It  would  not  do  for  us  to  take  the  risk 
of  having  an  organization  which  must 
play  so  large  a  part  in  the  development 
of  the  economic  life  of  Russia  in  the 
hands  of  our  enemies." 

A  decree  was  passed  in  the  early  part 
of  1921  setting  aside  all  former  decrees 
affecting  the  independent  co-operative 
organizations.  This  had  the  effect  of 
denationalizing  their  property,  and  the 
buildings  formerly  occupied  by  the  co- 
operatives have  been  turned  back  to 
them. 

These  various  co-operative  societies 
all  held  their  meetings  during  the  sum- 
mer and  fall  of  1921.  When  the  peas- 
ants   met    and    organized    their   board, 
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they  did  not  elect  a  single  Communist 
on  the  board.  When  the  consumers'  co- 
operatives met,  they  elected  only  one 
Communist  member,  and  when  the  In- 
dustrial producers'  co-operatives  met  in 
October  the  majority  of  them  were 
elected  from  non-Communists;  so  that 
these  organizations,  which  will  play 
such  an  important  part  in  the  economic 
reconstruction  of  Russia,  have  passed 
into  the  hands  of  men  who,  while  not 
unfriendly  to  the  Government  and  who 
stand  for  law  and  order,  are  not  Com- 
munists but  are  individualists  and  be- 
lieve in  the  capitalist  order. 

It  is  the  present  purpose  of  the  Soviet 
Government  that  these  co-operative  so- 
cieties shall  have  the  first  refusal  of  all 
concessions  to  be  given  by  the  Govern- 
ment, and  that  all  foreign  trade  of  Rus- 
sia shall  be  under  their  control  so  far 
as  they  desire  to  exercise  such  control. 

When  the  Revolution  was  established, 
the  Soviet  Government  ijonscripted  all 
professional  men  into  the  public  service. 
The  finest  surgeon  in  Moscow  was  given 
his  bare  living  for  his  services,  was 
put  'on  a  par  with  the  lowest  unskilled 
laborer.  But  an  order  has  recently  gone 
out  changing  all  this,  and  professional 
men  may  practice  their  chosen  calling 
just  as  before  the  Revolution. 

Moreover,  a  •system  of  banks  is  now 
being  inaugurated  in  Russia.  I  spent 
one  Sunday  afternoon  early  in  the  win- 
ter with  two  men  prominent  in  the  new 
banking  scheme  who  before  the  Revolu- 
tion were  at  tlie  head  of  two  of  the 
largest  banks  in  Russia.  I  discussed 
with  them  the  many  difficulties  under 
which  the  new  banks  are  being  inaugu- 
rated; but,  strange  to  say,  while  realiz- 
ing the  situation  much  better  than  I, 
they  were  very  hopeful  as  to  the  out- 
come of  their  venture. 


The  men  to  be  in  charge  of  the  new 
bank  and  its  branches  are  the  men  who 
ran  the  banks  in  the  old  days.  The 
Government  is  now  attempting  to  get 
into  communication  with  the  bankers  of 
the  capitalistic  days  and  is  urging  them 
to  come  back  to  Russia  and  assist  In  the 
new  venture.  The  response,  I  am  in- 
formed, is  encouraging. 

The  most  significant  sign  to  me  was 
the  hopefulness  of  these  bankers  of  the 
old  days.  They  propose  to  take  Ameri- 
can dollars  and  other  foreign  money  on 
deposit,  payable  in  rubles  at  the  rate  of 
exchange  on  the  day  of  withdrawal,  and 
expect  to  attract  many  foreign  accounts, 
and  say  that  they  already  have  the 
promise  of  many. 

When  asked  what  assurance  they  have 
that  property  brought  Into  Russia  will 
be  protected,  their  answer  was:  "The 
best  assurance  in  the  world.  The  chang? 
in  the  policy  of  the  Government  is  not 
a  tactical  move,  but  a  change  that  is 
fundamental.  The  Government  recog- 
nizes the  temporary  failure,  at  least,  of 
the  Communistic  experiment,  and  is 
headed  back  for  capitalism  Just  as  fast 
as  it  can  take  its  followers  along  with 
it." 

Bankers  are  usually  conservative  both 
in  their  statements  and  in  actions.  I 
believe  that  the  words  and  deeds  of  these 
two  representative  Russians  offer  signifi- 
cant evidence  that  Russia  is  on  her  way 
back  into  the  family  of  nations. 

The  signs  of  the  "retreat"  to  capital- 
ism are  abundant.  The  piece-work  sys- 
tem has  been  established  on  the  rail- 
ways. Wage  payments  are  rapidly  bein": 
substituted  for  the  payok,  or  ration.  Not 
only  wages,  but  "wages  as  far  as  pos- 
sible accurately  to  correspond  with  the 
productivity  of  individual  labor;"  in 
short,  applying  the  piece-work  system  to 
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all  industrial  labor.  The  collegiate  sys- 
tem, established  to  control  the  soviet 
system  in  industry,  and  similar  to  the 
uiuch-discussed  shop  committee  system 
in  this  country,  has  largely  been  abol- 
ished, and  individual  control,  which  has 
received  its  fullest  development  under 
capitalism,  has  been  substituted.  The 
establishment  of  rents,  of  interest,  of 
profits,  barter  and  sale,  show  how 
rapidly  the  Communistic  system  is  being 
abandoned. 

The  peasants,  comprising  eighty  per 
cent  of  the  people,  were  always  indi- 
vidualists. Now  that  they  have  the  land, 
they  will  never  surrender  it.  The  new 
economic  policy  will  rapidly  develop  a 
new    bourgeoisie  in   the   cities.     From 
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these  and  the  intelligentsia  will  spring 
the  men  to  furnish  the  leadership  that 
will  bring  about  radical  changes  in  the 
Government  and,  out  of  the  present  eco- 
nomic ruin,  construct  a  Russian  Repub- 
lic. 

Rusdia  was  a  mighty  nation  of  nearly 
a  hundred  and  eighty  million  souls  be- 
fore the  World  War.  It  will  be  a 
mighty  nation  again,  as  great  In  popu- 
lation and  territory  as  it  was  before. 
You  cannot  kill  or  for  a  long  time  de- 
grade a  great  people,  and  the  mass  of 
Russians  make  up  a  great  people;  fun- 
damentally honest,  conservative,  peace- 
ful, and  law-abiding,  not  free-lovers  and 
heretics,  but  men  of  <'amily  and  of  re- 
ligion.   Purged  of  the  autocracy  of  the 
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tyrant  and  of  the  mob,  Russia  is  going 
to  come  back,  to  resume  its  honorable 
place  in  the  family  of  nations.  The 
progress  of  Russia  will  be  measured  by 
the  extent  of  its  abandonment  of  Ck>m> 
munism;  its  return  to  individualism; 
its  recognition  of  the  right  of  contract, 
of  private  property,  and  freedom  of 
trade. 

Because  we  have  extended  the  helping 
hand  in  time  of  direst  need,  Russia  will 
come  back  with  a  traditional  friendship 
for  the  United  States,  cemented  with 
new  ties  of  the  kind  that  are  not  easily 
severed.  Russia  is  slow  and  patient  in 
suffering,  but  she  does  not  forget.  In 
that  fact  we  may  find  in  the  future  a 
consolation  as  yet  undreamed  of. 
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RUSSIA  DOES  COME  BACK 


THERE  have  been  numerous  proofs 
lately  that  Russia  does  come  back, 
and  the  foregoing  article  by  Gov- 
ernor Goodrich  is  an  important  instance, 
corroborating  the  very  many  Russian 
witnesses  who  are  describing  the  internal 
conditions  of  their  poor  country.  Two 
most  important  qualifications  must,  how- 
ever, be  attached  to  such  a  valuation  of 
the  processes  going  on  in  Russia:  first, 
that  the  improvements  occur  in  spite  of 
the  Bolshevik  Crovernment  and  because 
of  its  complete  failure  to  establish  Com- 
munism; and,  secondly,-  that  Russia 
comes  back  at  the  price  of  terrific  suflTer- 
ing  of  her  people,  that  the  end  of  the 
suffering  is  not  yet  in  sight,  and  that  it 
is  due  not  to  any  natural  calamity, 
drought,  or  cyclones,  but  mainly  to  the 
collapse  of  the  Bolshevik  Government 
system.  Neither  of  these  two  points  is 
sufficiently  emphasized  in  the  otherwise 
80  illuminating  article  of  Governor 
Goodrich. 

At  the  present  day  Russia  is  already 
well  started  on  the  road  to  the  restora- 
tion of  capitalism;  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
there  is  hardly  any  vestige  left  of  Com- 
munism anywhere,  except  perhaps  in 
the  bragging  of  a  few  of  the  extreme 
fanatics.  The  Bolshevik  rulers  for  the 
past  six  months  have  openly  and  re- 
peatedly admitted  the  return  to  capital- 
ism; Lenine  and  others  camouflage  their 
retreat  by  assurances  that  it  is  only  tem- 
porary, that  it  is  only  a  strategic  re- 
treat, that  their  Communistic  principles 
remain  intact,  and  so  forth;  but,  just 
as  in  the  case  of  the  famous  German 
"strategic  retreats."  neither  the  Rus- 
sians themselves  nor  the  world  at  large 
can  be  fooled  by  these  explanations. 
The  Bolshevik  leaders  know  only  too 
well  that  they  are  forced  to  retreat  be- 
cause their  Communistic  system  had  not 
worked  and  was  not  accepted  by  the  na- 
tion; no  wonder  they  complain  frankly 
that  Russia  was  not  ready  for  such  an 
experiment,  that  the  agricultural  and 
conservative   element  of  the  peasantry 
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was  outweighing  the  rest  of  the  popula- 
tion and  especially  the  small  city  labor 
class.  For  a  short  period  the  Bolsheviki 
were  hoping  that  some  other  country 
would  take  the  lead  in  the  revolutionary 
movement  and  carry  on  where  Russia 
failed.  But  as  time  went  on  nothing 
happened  and  Lenine's  expectations  that 
England  or  Italy  would  follow  failed; 
he  was  obliged  to  give  up  his  hopes  and 
revert  to  making  further  concessions  to 
capitalism. 

There  is  no  greater  truth  than  the 
assertion  that  "economic  forces  beyond 
the  control  of  Lenine  drove  him  to  the 
acknowledgment  of  failure."  On  the 
other  hand,  there  is  no  need  whatever 
to  draw  comparisons  with  France  and 
the  French  Revolution.  The  social  proc- 
esses of  the  eighteenth  and  tlie  twen- 
tieth centuries  are  very  different  ones, 
though  the  Russian  and  Bolshevik  revo- 
lutions were  by  no  means  only  economic, 
as  Governor  Goodrich  seems  to  think; 
the  political  element  played  a  most  im- 
portant part  in  them ;  further,  in  France 
in  1789  the  economic  factors  of  confisca- 
tion of  land  and  property  had  no  small 
influence  on  the  course  of  the  Revolu- 
tion. 

The  alternative  of  the  Bolshevik  Gov- 
ernment is  by  no  means  only  monarchy; 
I  think  one  can  be  rather  sure  that 
monarchy  will  not  come  back  in  Russia, 
and  certainly  that  the  chances  for  the 
restoration  of  the  Romanoff  family  are 
inflnitesimal,  though  the  Russian  mon- 
archists, especially  in  Germany,  have 
been  very  noisy  lately.  One  can  be 
quite  sure  that  the  outside  world  and 
tlie  other  Powers  (except  Germany)  will 
not  only  decline  to  help  such  a  restora- 
tion, but  will  do  all  they  can  to  prevent 
it.  Monarchies  have  lost  their  popu- 
larity in  the  modern  world.  The  alter- 
native that  could  satisfy  Russia  and 
guarantee  peace  to  the  outside  world 
can  only  be  a  Drmocratie  Prnsdnt  Be- 
public,  and  that  the  Bolshevik  Govern- 
ment will  never  be  able  to  accomplish. 


Any  Russian,  unless  he  belongs  to  the 
Bolshevik  camp,  accepts  with  gratitude 
the  offer  to  help  his  country  "with 
proper  encouragement  gradually  to  re- 
sume her  place  among  the  great  nations 
of  the  world  and  without  the  tremen- 
dous upheavals  which  followed  the 
French  Revolution."  But  two  absolutely 
necessary  conditions  are  required  for 
any  such  assistance:  flrst.that  regenera- 
tion should  come  only  from  within; 
Russia  and  the  Russian  people  must 
themselves  regenerate;  no  outside  force, 
pressure,  or  policy  can  help  otherwise; 
this  sad  lesson  we  have  learned  at  the 
cost  of  great  disappointments  during 
the  campaigns  of  Kolchak,  Denikine, 
and  Wrangel.  Secondly,  the  "encourage- 
ment" of  other  Powers  or  nations  should 
not  be  in  the  nature  of  help  to  the 
Bolsheviki  themselves;  if  we  keep  in 
mind  that  the  main  source  of  Russia's 
suffering  is  the  total  failure  of  the 
Bolshevik  Government  system,  we  will 
understand  why  democratic  Russia 
would  reject  and  resent  any  assistance 
that  would  tend  to  strengthen  the  Bolsh- 
eviki, keep  them  in  office,  and  thus  only 
prolong  the  suffering  of  the  people  and 
defer  the  day  of  salvation. 

Sometimes  another  alternative  has 
been  pointed  out.  Lloyd  George  used  it 
very  often.  It  is  that  anarchy  will 
necessarily  follow  the  downfall  of 
Bolshevism.  That  is  a  very  old  argu- 
ment, used  to  defend  many  autocracies 
and  oligarchies.  How  often  did  we  hear 
it  during  the  times  of  the  Czar  and  how 
frequently  we  meet  with  it  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  downfall  of  the  Bourbona 
In  fact,  it  is  the  favorite  defense  of  any 
autocracy;  it  is  the  selfish  argument  of 
all  those  who  derive  advantages  from 
the  existing  order  and  are  loth  to  admit 
the  unavoidable  coming  changes. 

A  strange  thing  has  been  happening 
lately  concerning  the  appreciation  of 
possible  and  desirable  changes  in  the 
Russian  Government;  absolutely  all  the 
Russians  who  came  lately  out  of  Russia 
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assert  and  believe  that  the  expected 
change,  which  is  sure  to  come  some  day, 
can  come  only  by  way  of  a  new  revolu- 
tion, whereas  many  Russians  living  out- 
side, in  other  countries,  are  still  firmly 
convinced  that  evolution  is  by  no  means 
excluded;  and,  naturally,  the  evolution- 
ary process  would  be  preferable,  much 
less  painful,  and  would  avoid  bloodshed. 
There  is  more  sentimental  ism  and 
hopefulness  in  the  latter  opinion  than 
in  the  former  one,  which  circumstance 
can  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  those 
who  came  out  of  Russia  have  been  in 
closer  contact  with  the  sufferings  of  the 
people,  have  seen  with  their  own  eyes 
the  evils  of  the  Bolshevik  regime  and 
have  felt  its  shortcomings  everywhere. 
There  is,  however,  an  element  of  great 
strength  in  the  latter  argument — 
namely,  the  undeniable  assertion  that 
Bolshevism  has  played  itself  out  among 
the  masses  and  that  the  Bolshevik  Gov- 
ernment has  no  more  social  backing 
anywhere  in  the  nation.  The  former 
aristocracy  disappeared,  the  bourgeoisie 
was  always  extremely  antagonistic,  the 
educated  classes  or  intelligentsia  from 
the  very  beginning  did  not  accept  the 
Bolshevik  teachings  and  could  not  be- 
lieve in  the  success  of  the  Communistic 
experiment.  The  peasants,  backing  the 
Bolsheviki  at  first,  as  long  as  they  ex- 
pected to  get  the  land  from  the  nobles, 
I  he  crown,  or  the  state,  were  disillu- 
sioned when  they  realized  that  Bolsli- 
evism  could  not  secure  property.  Le- 
nine  tried  to  satisfy  them  by  "tempo- 
rarily" admitting  peasant  landholdings; 


this  was  one  of  the  first  concessions  he 
was  forced  to  make,  but  it  did  not  and 
could  not  satisfy  the  peasants;  in  conse- 
quence, they  gradually  withdrew  their 
support  of  the  Government.  Finally, 
even  labor  became  dissatisfied,  because 
no  improvements  in  the  life  of  the  work- 
ingmen  were  forthcoming;  on  the  con- 
trary, their  life  grew  steadily  worse — 
more  expensive,  with  worse  forms  of 
exploitation,  and  no  personal  freedom  at 
all.  Thus  we  are  told  that  nowhere  can 
any  social  support  of  Bolshevism  be 
found  at  the  present  day,  and,  in  addi- 
tion, that  there  is  no  longer  any  moral 
or  theoretical  justification  for  the  main- 
tenance of  this  Government,  as  it  long 
since  disavowed  all  the  basic  principles 
of  Communism. 

No  one  can  expect  that  the  Bolshevik 
leaders,  especially  Lenine  and  the  hon- 
est fanatics,  would  or  could  change  their 
own  nature;  it  is  the  old  story  of  the 
leopard  and  his  spots.  They  still  hope 
and  believe  that  the  day  will  come  when 
they  will  be  able  to  retract  their  conces- 
sions and  capitalistic  promises;  besides, 
they  themselves  and  the  crowd  of  para^ 
sites  and  criminals  that  grew  up  around 
them  have  so  often  broken  their  politi- 
cal promises  that  no  one  in  Russia 
trusts  their  word  any* more.  The  his- 
tory of  the  Czar  and  of  his  liberal  con- 
cessions repeats  itself,  but  much  more 
intensely,  because  the  situation  is  more 
acute  and  pressing.  The  people  realize 
now  very  well  the  reason  and  causes  of 
the  Bolshevik  concessions;  they  know 
why  capitalism  comes  back,  why  the  co- 


operative societies  have  once  more 
started  their  work,  why  banks  are  again 
being  opened  and  trade  aij^  commerce 
are  allowed.  In  other  words,  not  only 
do  we  outside  of  Russia  see,  as  Governor 
Goodrich  puts  it,  "the  abundant  signs  of 
the  'retreat'  to  capitalism,"  but  the  Rus- 
sian nation  at  large  has  rationalized 
these  processes,  and  now  thoroughly 
understands  them  and  sees  the  underly- 
ing causes  very  clearly. 

But  it  is  pointed  out  by  the  Russians 
who  recently  came  out  of  Russia  that 
you  cannot  expect  the  Bolsheviki  to 
change  the  essence  of  their  nature  any 
more  than  you  could  have  expected  the 
Czar's  Government  suddenly  to  turn  to 
liberalism  and  constitutionalism.  They 
will  have  to  be  put  out;  they  won't  leave 
the  Government  voluntarily,  and  thus 
will  have  to  be  ousted  by  a  new  revolu- 
tion. 

This  the  future  alone  can  solve!  One 
thing  is  sure,  however,  the  change  from 
Bolshevism  to  democracy  will  have  to 
come  sooner  or  later,  and  probably 
sooner  than  later.  And,  further,  in  or- 
der to  come  back  definitely  Russia  once 
more  will  have  to  be  "purged  of  the 
autocracy  of  the  tyrant  and  of  the  mob," 
a  very  painful  process,  indeed;  only 
after  that  will  she  be  able  to  "resume  an 
honorable  place  in  the  family  of  na- 
tions." I  repeat,  in  conclusion,  that  any 
help  and  assistance  will  be  most  grate- 
fully received,  provided  the  above-men- 
tioned conditions  of  assistance  shall  be 
scrupulously  observed  and  complied 
with. 
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HOUSEKEEPING  JOYS  IN  MANILA 


WHEN  one  has  kept  house  in  Ma- 
nila for  two  years  with  more 
comfort,  peace,  and  convenience 
than  at  home,  one  feels  a  desire  to 
change  the  apparently  prevalent  impres- 
sion that  "going  out"  to  live  In  the 
Philippines  means  hardship,  struggle, 
even  danger. 

When  I  left  the  United  States  for  the 
islands,  I  took  with,  me  the  average  idea 
of  the  Filipinos,  which,  briefly,  is  of 
nothing  less  than  half-clad  savages  wan- 
dering through  a  jungle.  As  to  both 
Philippines  and  Filipinos,  a  great  many 
surprises  were  in  store  for  me. 

The  first  thing  necessary  for  enjoyable 
living  in  Manila  is  a  house.  To  hail  a 
carromatta  driven  by  a  Filipino  boy 
with  short  red  trousers  and  flapping 
straw  hat,  and  wander  through  the 
shady  streets  looking  for  newspapers 
twisted  in  balcony  grills — ^the  "For 
Rent"  sign  among  the  natives — is  in 
itself  a  pleasant  occupation. 

Two  alternatives  are  soon  apparent  to 
the  house-hunter.  He  can  rent  an  old 
Spanish  mansion  of  the  "villa"  type, 
with  galerias,  a  red-tiled  roof,  spacious 
rooms,  a  patio,  and  much  atmosphere; 
also  execrable  plumbing,  ancient  dirt, 
rats,  and  vermin.  Or  he  can  take  an 
American-built  house,  ugly  in  style,  cut 
up  into  small  rooms,  of  garish-painted 
wood  or  mud-colored  concrete;  but  with 
excellent  modern  bath-rooms,  perfect 
cleanliness,  and  no  inheritance  of  Insects 
and  rats. 

We   took   a   square   two-story   house, 
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lately  finished,  painted  dark  green,  of  a 
hybrid  style  of  architecture — two  others 
like  it  within  the  block — but  cool,  shady, 
and  with  two  bath-rooms  on  the  second 
floor. 

Manila  houses  have  enormous  sliding 
windows,  most  of  them  with  tiny  opaque 
panes  made  of  shell.  These  windows  are 
rarely  closed  except  during  a  furious 
downpour  when  the  rain  actually  enters. 
This  is  one  of  Manila's  attractions — one 
practically  lives  out  of  doors  the  year 
round.  My  house  taken,  furnishings 
were  in  order. 

I  had  before  me  the  delightful  task 
of  poking  through  the  almacenes  de 
muebles,  those  old  Spanish  furniture 
shops  where  one  often  surprises  won- 
derful pieces  of  decayed  aristocracy  in 
the  way  of  bureaus,  chairs,  and  tables. 
Wicker  can  be  had  at  the  Chino  shops, 
all  on  one  street  and  filled  from  floor 
to  ceiling  with  various  sorts  of  pretty 
and  serviceable  pieces  of  willow  and 
bamboo. 

To  purchase  in  a  Chinese  shop  is  an 
amusing  experience.  An  underground 
railway  seems  to  carry  the  word  up  and 
down  the  street  that  a  "foreign  devil" 
is  in  action,  and  from  the  surrounding 
tiendas  the  prop'rietors  assemble. 

After  bringing  the  price  of  a  dining- 
table  down  from  fifteen  pesos  to  eleven, 
I  have  turned  to  see  the  doors  crowded 
with  Chinamen,  their  eyes  as  alert  with 
interest  as  if  they  were  witnessing  a 
cock  fight. 

Having  succeeded  in  getting  enough 


equipment  to  make  the  house  cozy,  the 
next  thing  was  servants. 

There  are  no  intelligence  offices  in 
Manila.  One  asks  a  friend  to  ask  his 
cook  or  "boy"  to  send  word  to  his 
friends.  And  this  method  of  procuring 
servants  is  eminently  satisfactory. 

Chinese  cooks  are  popular  in  Manila. 
I  had  lived  in  California  in  a  community 
where  Chinamen  owned  their  households, 
masters  and  mistresses,  body  and  soul. 
I  did  not  care  about  having  a  Chinaman 
for  a  cook.  However,  It  seemed  the 
thing  to  do,  so  I  accepted  one  recom- 
mended by  his  former  mistress. 

At  the  same  time  I  engaged  a  Filipino 
"number  one  boy,"  with  the  understand- 
ing that  he  should  get  me  a  "number  two 
boy."  The  "number  one  boy" — all  ser- 
vants are  "boys"  In  the  East,  no  matter 
what  their  age — ^is  the  head  boy  in  a 
household,  and  takes  charge  of  his  own 
work  and  that  of  the  other  boys. 

We  moved  into  our  house.  The  China- 
man was  installed  among  his  pots  and 
pans.  My  head  boy,  who  possessed  the 
imposing  name  of  Antonio  de  Castro, 
took  up  his  stewardship,  and  in  a  few 
days  brought  me  a  second  boy,  Braulio 
Javier. 

The  Chinaman  lasted  a  week.  He  spat 
on  the  floor  in  his  quarters,  and  in- 
formed me  when  I  requested  him  for  tlu^ 
second  time  to  scrub  his  room  that  1 
"talkeed  too  muchee!"  He  was  a  very 
much  surprised  boy  when  I  told  him  to 
take  his  wages  and  go. 

An  army   officer   sent   ub  a   Filipino 
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cook  who  had  lived  with  him  a  year  and 
had  been  trained  by  his  wife.  Constan- 
tino Pefiafrancia  was  undoubtedly  above 
the  average  of  Filipino  cooks.  He  was 
a  treasure  and  my  right-hand  man 
throughout  our  stay  in  the  Philippines. 
Thirty  years  old,  he  was  married  and 
steady,  good-natured,  phlegmatic,  and 
efficient  He  could  speak  and  write 
English  intelligibly  and  understand  it, 
which  is  more  than  most  Chinese  cooks 
can  do.  As  cooks  in  the  East  make  out 
the  market  list,  keep  a  cash-book,  and 
do  the  marketing,  this  is  an  important 
accomplishment. 

My  head  boy  was  soon  a  problem  upon 
my  hands,  and,  as  my  experience  with 
him  was  typical  of  what  o'ften  happens 
to  Americans  in  the  islands,  it  will  serve 
as  an  illustration  of  an  oft-made  mis- 
take. 

The  problem  grew  out  of  my  own  inex- 
perience with  the  native.  And  here  it 
may  as  well  be  said  that  the  individual 
American  is  not  considered  a  success  in 
nis  contact  with  the  individual  Filipino. 
He  is  either  too  free  and  easy,  or  too 
sentimental,  or  goes  to  the  other  ex- 
treme, and  is  too  severe.  What  the 
Filipino  responds  to  best  is  firmness, 
exact  knowledge  of  what  one  wants,  and 
a  clear  order — not  requests  or  bullying. 

Antonio  de  Castro  was  a  trained  ser- 
vant who  knew  too  much  and  too  little. 
When  he  came  to  me,  it  was  with  the 
understanding  that  he  should  be  allowed 
to  go  to  school  in  the  afternoons  from 
half-past  two  to  five.  This  is  a  very 
common  arrangement  in  the  East. 

I  paid  Antonio  full  wages  and  let  him 
go  to  school.  The  arrangement  did  not 
work.  Antonio  was  what  corresponds 
to  the  "smart  Aleck"  type  of  American 
Negro  in  the  South — ^the  only  Filipino 
of  that  type  that  I  ever  came  in  contact 
with.  Besides,  his  going  off  to  school 
every  afternoon  in  immaculate  white 
ducks,  collar,  tie,  and  shoes  irritated  the 
soul  of  the  second  boy  and  was  a  con- 
stant cause  of  friction  between  them, 
although  the  second  boy  was  allowed 
the  same  privilege  anji  to  go  to  night 
school  after  7:30  in  the  evening.  Fur- 
thermore, a  servant  cannot  be  a  good 
servant  and  a  good  schoolboy  at  one  and 
the  same  time. 

Antonio  soon  developed  an  abnormal 
sensitiveness  and  self-love.  One  day, 
upon  finding  that  he  had  appropriated 
the  cook's  room  in  the  servants'  quar- 
ters for  himself  and  the  second  boy,  I 
dropped  for  the  moment  all  gentleness 
and  told  him  rather  sharply  to  move 
back  immediately  into  his  own  room. 

He  came  to  me  later,  his  eyes  red  with 
weeping — from  rage — and  protested  be- 
cause I  had  not  deferred  my  correction 
until  tie  other  servants  were  out  of 
earshot.  I  pacified  him — he  did  his 
work  excellently— and  the  matter  passed 
over. 

A  few  days  later  he  exhibited  a  cer- 
tain sly  Impudence  which  I  felt  impelled 
to  reprimand  on  the  spot.  Again  he 
came  to  me,  complaining  that  he  had 
been  "humbled  before  his  fellows,"  and 
could  not  "remain."     Once  more  1  as- 


suaged his  hurt  feelings.  But  he  was 
rapidly  growing  intolerable,  talked  a 
great  deal  too  much,  and  began  to  grum- 
ble about  his  work. 

Antonio  de  Castro  was  dismissed,  and 
the  second  boy  was  promoted  to  his 
place.  Thenceforth  there  was  no  servant 
question  in  Manila  for  me. 

In  engaging  house-boys  I  learned  to 
exercise  care  in  two  directions — that 
there  should  be  no  school  attendance, 
and  that  boys  who  applied  for  a  place 
dressed  in  complete  European  costume 
should  not  be  considered.  Almost  with- 
out exception  the  Filipino  boy  who  has 
changed  his  camisa  (a  loose-hanging, 
collarless  shirt  worn  outside  the  trou- 
sers) for  a  coat  with  collar  and  tie,  and 
his  chineJas  (toe-slippers  worn  on  the 
bare  foot)  for  stiff  American  shoes,  will 
not  make  a  good  servant.  Along  with 
American  haberdashery  he  has  acquired 
a  habit  of  discontent  and  general  bump- 
tiousness. 

The  average  Filipino  servant  I  found 
excellent,  and  I  think  this  may  be  said 
to  be  the  consensus  of  opinion  among 
foreign  housekeepers  in  Manila.  He  is 
clean,  quick  at  learning,  respectful  in 
manner,  and  willing  to  he  a  servant. 
This  means  a  personal  service  that 
makes  life  easy  and  comfortable. 

However  unsound  it  may  be  sociologi- 
cally, it  is  certainly  very  comfortable  to 
have  in  one's  employ  persons  who  are 
contented  with  their  lot,  willing  to 
recognize  and  serve  an  upper  class,  and 
who  do  not  trouble  themselves  much 
about  their  own  individual  destiny. 

A  Filipino  cook  is  paid  forty  pesos  a 
month;  a  number  one  boy,  thirty;  a 
second  boy,  fifteen;  a  cochero,  forty  to 
forty-five;  and  a  lavendera  (washer- 
woman), twenty-five.  A  peso  is  fifty 
cents  of  our  money,  so  one  can  have 
five  servants  for  the  equivalent  of  about 
seventy-seven  dollars.  Since  the  Ameri- 
can occupation  wages  of  house  servants 
have  steadily  risen  until  they  are  about 
double  what  the  Spaniards  paid. 

The  cost  of  living  in  Manila  is  about 
what  it  is  in  the  average  American  city. 
One's  expenses  are  for  different  items, 
but  they  total  the  same.  There  are  no 
theater  expenses,  but  there  is  a  horse 
and  carriage.  There  is  no  furnace,  but 
there  are  mosquito-screens.  There  is 
cheap  clothing,  but  high  rent. 

It  is  no  longer  difficult  to  provide  a 
variety  of  good  things  for  the  table. 
Local  cold-storage  companies  (Ameri- 
can) supply  excellent  cuts  of  meat,  game, 
vegetables  from  both  Australia  and  the 
States,  and  even  fresh  milk  from  Aus- 
tralian cows,  of  which  there  is  a  dairy 
herd  in  the  city.  By  most  persons,  how- 
ever, fresh  milk  is  considered  unsafe, 
and  the  prevailing  custom  is  still  to  use 
canned  milk — not  the  horrid  old-fash- 
ioned paste,  but  new  brands  of  natural 
milk,  which,  with  ice,  are  palatable  to  a 
surprising  degree. 

The  native  markets — great  wall-less 
buildings  with  concrete  floors  containing 
hundreds  of  small  booths — offer  many 
native  delicacies:  papaya  (a  yellow 
fruit  something  like  our  muskmelon); 


pjomelo  (the  native  grapefruit) ;  mangoes, 
great  golden  ovals  as  big  as  alligator 
pears,  with  clingstones  and  a  wonderful 
juiciness  and  flavor;  as  well  as  camotes 
(native  sweet  potatoes),  pechai  (a  sort 
of  celery),  spinach,  bamboo  sprouts,  and 
other  things  not  always  acceptable  to  the 
American  palate. 

The  public  schools,  under  American 
initiative,  are  encouraging  the  cultiva- 
tion of  vegetables,  and  the  schoolboys 
peddle  the  products  of  their  gardens 
from  house  to  house. 

The  insular  (Government  is  seeking  to 
push  corn  into  the  place  that  rice  now 
holds  in  the  native  diet.  Corn  festivals 
are  held  in  the  small  towns,  and  it  is 
not  uncommon  to  see  marching  along  a 
country  road  a  procession  of  school- 
children, each  child  holding  aloft  a 
green  shock  of  corn,  the  party  led  by 
the  teacher,  carrying  the  American  flag. 

The  tropics  do  not  swarm  with  insect 
life  as  much  as  is  supposed — ^at  least 
in  the  city  regions.  Spiders,  lizards, 
ants,  and  of  course  mosquitoes,  are  in 
evidence. 

The  mosquitoes  are  not  only  annoy- 
ing, they  are  a  menace.  They  carry  the 
wretched  dengue  fever.  Such  were  our 
trials  with  them  that  we  concluded  to 
screen  the  windows  at  our  own  expense. 
Strange  to  say,  few  houses  in  Manila  are 
screened.  In  the  meantime  I  manufac- 
tured out  of  sinamay  (the  stiff,  gauzy 
material  the  Filipino  women  use  for 
their  camisas)  pairs  of  bags  on  draw- 
strings. Any  one  particularly  a  victim 
might  draw  these  up  to  the  knees  and 
be  secure  from  attack.  This  article 
might  be  patented  and  make  somebody 
a  fortune  along  the  Jersey  shore! 

Nobody  need  complain  of  the  Manila 
climate.  For  all-the-year-round  comfort 
it  is  ahead  of  our  cities  of  the  temperate 
zone.  None  of  our  home  cities  is  pleas- 
ant at  certain  seasons.  Neither  is 
Manila. 

From  June  through  September  the 
rains  are  frequent.  From  October  to 
February  the  days  are  crystal  clear,  the 
nights  are  cool,  and  the  general  atmos- 
phere so  delightful  that  travelers  who 
come  to  Manila  for  a  short  stay  in  the 
autumn  often  spend  the  winter. 

Toward  the  end  of  February,  with  the 
approach  of  the  hot  months,  Manila  be- 
comes comparatively  deserted.  The  Grov- 
ernment  moves  up  to  Baguio,  in  the 
hills,  leaving  behind  the  city  at  its 
worst— through  the  "dry  season,"  March, 
April,  and  May — ^parched,  sweltering, 
and  decidedly  unpleasant.  Yet  no  one 
has  ever  been  known  to  die  of  sunstroke 
in  the  Philippines. 

The  heat  of  the  tropics  brings  a  new 
point  of  view.  Where  heat  is  an  integral 
part  of  one's  daily  life,  it  fails  to  retain 
interest  as  a  topic  of  thought  and  con- 
versation. In  the  Philippines  one  never 
hears  the  original  remark,  "Is  it  hot 
enough  for  you?"— something  in  itself 
to  be  thankful  for. 

Everything  adjusts  itself  to  the  high 
temperature,  hence  it- is  not  a  burden. 
White  clothes,  easily  tubbed,  are  worn 
by  both  men  and  women;  carriages  or 
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motor  cars  are  used  almost  universally 
among  foreigners.  A  woman  who  in- 
dulges in  pedestrian  exercise  is  stared  at. 
Most  of  the  shopping  by  women  and 
business  by  men  is  done  between  the 
hours  of  nine  and  twelve.  From  twelve 
till  two  there  is  a  general  closing  of 
shops  for  the  siesta,  the  nap  or  relaxa- 
tion in  some  form  which  is  indispen- 
sable. Cool  drinks  are  popular,  and  it 
is  to  be  noted  that  at  the  leading  con- 
fectioners', between  ten  and  eleven- in 
the  morning,  or  four  and  six  in  the 
afternoon,  a  throng  of  Manila  business 
men  are  to  be  seen  quaffing  such  stimu- 


lants as  ginger-ale,  lemonade,  grape- 
juice  fizz,  or  chocolate  soda. 

A  woman's  wardrobe  in  Manila  is  in 
some  ways  easier  to  provide  than  at 
home.  One  wears  summer  clothes  the 
year  round.  The  hi^^hest  price  of  the 
most  patronized  Fili|»ino  dressmaker  for 
making  a  gown  is  eighteen  dollars!  I 
have  seen  a  four-dollar-a-yard  satin 
evening  dress  made  up  beautifully  for 
twelve  dollars,  and  a  linen  hand-made 
morning  gown  for  four  dollars.  Natu- 
rally, one  can  have  a  large  and  varied 
assortment  of  costumes  at  such  prices.  • 

To  be  sure,  the  labor  of  getting  the 


finished  product  is  often  exhausting. 
You  tramp  up  the  steep  stairs  of  an 
ancient  Spanish  house.  On  the  floor  of 
a  fair-sized  room  sit  fifteen  or  twenty 
young  Filipino  girls  sewing  in  leisurely 
fashion  on  gowns  of  lingerie,  satin,  lace, 
and  jusi,  and  crooning  while  they  sew. 
You  sit  and  wait.  Perhaps  after  half  an 
liour,  from  the  fitting-room,  which  is  a 
family  bedroom  almost  filled  by  an 
aparudor  (wardrobe),  a  carved  Spanish 
bed,  and  an  altar  shrine  to  the  Virgin, 
Felipa  comes  forth  through  the  wide 
mahogany  doors  and  tells  you  suavely 
that  "your  dress  no  ready  yet— come  to- 
morrow!" 

This  is  the  spirit  that  prevails— 
nmhana  (to-morrow).  It  often  means 
lack  of  enterprise,  but  it  also  means  lack 
of  "nerves'* — a  precious  condition  in  a 
hot  climate,  a  condition  which  Ameri- 
cans should  appreciate  more  cordially. 

In  spite  of  this  general  easy-goingness 
(perhaps  because  of  it),  a  housekeeper 
with  Filipino  servants  may  luxuriate  to 
a  remarkable  degree  in  that  rarely  found 
Joy — a  house  that  runs  without  friction. 
The  household  tasks  once  systematized 
and  apportioned,  Filipino  boys  will  carry 
along  the  routine  with  smoothness  and 
efficiency. 

Many  a  woman  who  has  tasted  the 
pleasures  of  such  a  manage  and  returns 
to  the  struggles  and  problems  of  the 
American  system  finds  herself  wishing 
with  real  longing  for  the  advantages  of 
tlie  land  of  palm  and  pine. 


REQUIESCAT 

BY   WILLARD    WATTLES 


1W1LL  go  out  to  the  night  and  the  wind 
And  the  clean  rain  coming  down, 
For  the  walls  of  the  sky  are  not  unkind 
As  the  gray  walls  of  a  town. 


I  will  go  out  by  myself  alone 
To  the  dark  night  and  the  sky 
Till  I  am  a  brother  to  the  stone, 
Mingled  inseparably. 


1  will  go  out  to  the  high  hill 

And  a  cleft  beneath  a  pine; 

In  the  heart  of  a  rock  it  is  dry  and  still 

And  the  heart  of  the  rock  is  mine. 


Into  my  breast  let  the  good  rain  seep 
Soothing  as  a  prayer; 
The  arbutus  will  remember  and  creep 
Out  of  my  tangled  hair. 


I  will  go  out  with  a  cloak  close  drawn. 
With  the  cool  rain  in  my  face; 
And  my  pillow  by  night  shall  be  a  stone 
In  a  strangely  quiet  place. 


When  my  two  hands  and  my  two  feet 
Quiet  at  last  shall  lie, 
I  shall  not  know  if  the  rain  be  sweet 
With  my  face  to  the  open  sky. 


And  I  will  not  care  if  the  rain  come  down, 
Or  if  the  night  be  chill. 
For  I  shall  have  left  the  gray-walled  town 
On  feet  forever  still. 


The  night  shall  come  like  an  emperor's  pall, 
The  dawn  like  a  crimson  stain  .  .  . 
I  rise  to-night  for  my  coronal 
Out  in  the  wind  and  rain. 
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PHOTOGRAPH     BY    HENRY 

HOYT    MOORE 

This  photograph,  taken  by  Mr.  Moore,  of  the  staff  of  The  Outlook,  shows  the  interk>r  of  one  of 
the  most  dignified  and  impressive  buildings  In  New  York  City,  the  Grand  Central  TerminaL  It 
was  exhibited  in  the  I»ndon  Salon  of  Photography  of  1921  and  was  recently  reproduced  by  the 
Ix)ndon  "Amateur  Photographer"  as  a  representative  picture  from  that  exhibition.  The  picture 
also  secured  a  prize  In  the  Wanamaker  Exhibition  In  1921  In  this  country.  What  probably  won 
for  it  the  attention  of  the  English  experts  is  its  unusual  treatment  of  light  streaming  into  a 
cathcdral-like  Interior,  the  beams  pf  light  being  revealed  by  their  reflection  on  the  imperceptible 
motes  in  the  atmosphere.  Aside  from  its  technical  qualities  the  photograph  is  noteworthy  because 
it  Illustrates  that  fact  that  modem  Industry  is  producing  Impressions  of  light  and  space  in  connec- 
tion with  massive  Interior  architecture  which  used  to  be  almost  exclusively  associated  with  tho 
cathedral  builders.  The  photograph  was  made  with  a  small  pocket  camera  and  enlarged  to  e 
size  corresponding  with  the  above  reproduction 
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THERE  are  signs  in  fiction  of  re- 
version to  simplicity  and  kindli- 
ness, and  away  from  the  morbid. 
The  trouble  with  much  of  the  so-called 
new  school  of  fiction  is  that  the  charac- 
ters are  self-bound;  they  have  no  strong 
feelings  or  ambition,  or  even  passions, 
good  or  bad,  for  other  people.  They  are 
concerned  terribly  about  their  own  In- 
tellectual and  passional  conditions;  the 
rest  of  the  world  is  only  of  Interest  to 
them  as  a  stage  upon  which  they  sol- 
emnly display  externally  their  internal 
involutions.  Sneer  as  some  may  at  the 
Victorian  novels,  they  Jhad  plenty  of 
honest  loving  and  hating,  ambition  and 
jealousy,  meanness  and  generous-heart- 
edness.  They  had  also  analysis  where 
now  we  have  dissection,  and  humor 
where  now  we  have  gloom.  Nor  did 
tliey  lack  the  sex  motive;  it  is  as  old  as 
Homer  and  it  is  as  universal  as  life; 
illicit  love,  divorce,  seduction*  illegiti- 
macy, were  not  avoided,  as  scores  of 
instances  might  prove — ^"Dombey  and 
Son,"  "The  Mill  on  the  Floss,"  "The 
Scarlet  Letter,"  "Griffith  Gaunt,"  'The 
Heart  of  Midlothian,"  for  instance,  to 
name  the  first  that  come  to  niind.  But 
it  must  be  admitted  that  the  tendency 
was  to  preserve  a  decent  reserve  in  man- 
ner, to  recognize  sin  as  sin  instead  of  as 
a  natural  and  almost  universal  kind  of 
"freedom,"  and  to  deal  with  character 
rather  than  physiology. 

Perhaps  Mr.  Maxwell's  "A  Little 
More"*  may  illustrate  what  is  meant. 
The  reversion  is  the  more  notable  in 
that  his  heretofore  best-known  story, 
"Mrs.  Thompson,"  a  clever  piece  of 
writing,  is  decidedly  physiological  and 
unpleasant  in  theme.  In  his  new  book, 
on  the  contrary,  we  have  almost  a 
Dickensian  flavor  of  good  cheer  and 
good  will  among  men.  The  Welby  fam- 
ily, with  its  beaming  and  not  too  brill- 
iant father,  its  gentle  mother,  its  amia- 
ble and  lively  children  and  their  happy 
love  affairs,  are  sorely  tried  and  mag- 
ically transmogrified  by  sudden  wealth 
into  selfish  nouveau  riche  people;  the 
father  drinks  and  struts,  the  mother 
overdresses  and  simpers,  the  boy  be- 
comes sporty  and  unfaithful  to  the 
working-girl  he  still  semi-consciously 
loves,  the  daughters  plan  splendid  mar- 
riages— all  this  through  the  malign  in- 
tent of  the  misanthropic  uncle  who 
leaves  them  the  money.  But  with  the 
war,  "Hey,  presto,  change"  again.  The 
money  disappears  to  the  last  penny;  the 
Welbys  are  reduced  to  actual  penury; 
the  father  drives  a  delivery  wagon — and 
is  overjoyed  to  get  the  job;  the  boy  be- 
comes a  brave  soldier:  the  girls  work 
like  slaves.  And  with  poverty  comes 
the  desire  to  help  one  another,  to  do 
their  share  for  the  country.  They  were 
sour  when  rich,  they  are  sweet  when 


poor.  In  the  end  they  come  back  (not 
by  luck  but  by  deserving  it)  to  the  old 
home,  the  simple  life,  the  early  loves. 
All  of  which  is  a  parable!  Now  this 
might  be  mushy,  childish,  and  sentimen- 
tal. But  it  isn't.  The  jollity  is  real,  the 
trouble  is  actual,  the  characters  are  in- 
dividual. Mr.  Maxwell  knows  how  to 
"do  things  with  a  pen,"  as  Kipling  once 
wrote  of  himself.  The  book  can  be  read 
with  pleasure,  and  the  more  perceptive 
the  reader  is  the  more  he  will  find  be- 
neath the  surface. 

Take  another  example  of  quite  a  dif- 
ferent kind,  Louis  H^mon's  "Maria 
Chapdelaine."  *  H6mon  wrote  in  French 
this  delicately  wrought  tale  of  the  Lake 
St.  John  region  back  of  Quebec,  and  it 
has  been  gracefully  translated.  Maria, 
tempted  by  loneliness  to  marry  so  as  to 
be  taken  out  of  deep  solitude  into  the 
settled  country,  has  something  fine  in 
her  which  makes  her  cling  to  the  mem- 
ory of  her  trapper  lover  and  she  abides 
with  her  own  people.  A  simple,  slender 
theme,  but  one  treated  with  rare  grace 
and  having  a  background  of  the  Cana- 
dian country  that  stands  out  like  a 
painting.  A  reviewer,  Mr.  Edgar,  ex- 
actly states  the  case  when  he  says.  "The 
brief  masterpiece  .  proves  triumphantly 
how  many  of  the  ordinary  resources  of 
art  may  be  dispensed  with  if  simplicity, 
sincerity,  and  poetry  prevail."  If  you 
want  something  to  take  the  Freudian 
taste  out  of  your  mouth,  read  this  bit  of 
literary  art, 

Mrs.  Burnett's  "The  Head  of  the 
House  of  Ck>ombe"*  is  obviously  bound 
to  be  a  best  seller,  for  it  has  a  boy  and 
girl  who  are  as  irresistibly  fascinating 
as  were  little  Lord  Fauntleroy  and  Sara 
Crewe.  It  begins  in  the  Victorian  days 
and  has  some  of  the  Victorian  faults.    It 

*  Maria  Chapdelaine.  By  Louia  H^mon. 
Tran.slated  by  W.  H.  Blake.  The  Maoinlllan 
Company,  New  York,     j^ 

•The  Head  of  the  House  of  Coombe.  By 
Frances  Hodgson  Burnett.  The  Frederick  A. 
Stokea  Company,  New  York.     I2i 


'  A  Llttlo  More.     By  W.   B.   Maxwell. 
Mead  ft  Co.,   New  York  City.     $&. 
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is  easy  to  say  that  the  sensibilities  are 
too  strongly  played  on,  that  these  chil- 
dren are  too  lovable  and  perfect  to  be 
true  to  nature;  but  I  defy  any  one  not 
to  be  charmed  by  them.  A  stronger 
criticism  is  that  the  "feather-natured" 
mother  (every  one  calls  her  Feather)  is 
unbelievably  neglectful  of  her  child  and 
that  the  plot  against  the  young  girl  by 
the  brutal  German  officer  is  yellow  and 
theatrical.  The  reader  ought  to  be 
warned  that  this  is  a  half-portion  novel. 
Libraries  are  already  besieged  by  read- 
ers who  want  to  know  when  the  other 
half-portion  will  appear— the  lovely 
Robin  girl  and  the  splendid  Donal  boy, 
separated  when  little,  meet  as  glorious 
young  people  only  "to  be  continued  in 
the  next,"  not  chapter,  but  novel. 

Mr.  Phlllpotts  has  strayed  from  Dart- 
moor to  Rome.  His  "Pan  and  the 
Twins"  *  is  a  gentle  fantasy  of  the  twi- 
light of  the  old  pagan  gods  and  the 
dawn  of  Christianity.  "Oh,  it  is  classi- 
cal!" you  say.  Please  don't  be  deterred 
by  fear  .of  scholasticism.  It  is  a  good 
deal  more  than  classical;  it  is  human 
through  and  through.  Also  it  has  much 
quiet  humor.  Pan  always  was  a  lover 
of  the  earth  people,  and  here  he  shares 
the  gayety  and  sorrows,  and  even  re- 
ligious questionings,  of  perhaps  his  last 
worshiper,  one  of  the  twins,  whose 
brother  is  a  convinced  but  reasonable 
Christian.  The  twins  become  a  good 
influence  in  Roman  life  Just  because  of 
Pan's  wise  advice  against  dogmatic  in- 
tolerahce.  When  Theodosius  becomes 
Emperor,  therefore,  he  flatly  refuses  to 
burn  Arcadius  at  the  stake  (as  the 
bishops  demand)  because  the  "pagan" 
refuses  baptism  and  maintains  a  temple 
to  Pan.  "The  life  of  a  good  man  is 
always  too  short," -says  the  Emperor; 
"Arcadius  is  a  picturesque  survival  of  a 
happier  age."  The  lesson  is  obvious  and 
is  not  obtruded.  The  tale  is  a  little 
masterpiece. 

Miss  Kaye-Smith's  novels  are  better 
known  in  England  than  here,  although 
many  of  us  remember  her  "Tamarisk 
Town.*  Her  new  novel,  "Joanna  CJod- 
den," »  kas  been  hailed  by  critics  as  one 
of  power  and  maturity.  .  A  shrewd  and 
true  remark  of  one  critic  in  the  New 
York  "Evening  Post"  is  that  it  illumi- 
nates life  both  from  the  feminine  and 
masculine  side.  In  phrasing  and  inci- 
dent it  is  certainly  startlingly  frank,  but 
the  intent  is  not  to  excite  sensuality  but 
to  work  out  a  personality  truly,  let 
cause  and  effect  lead  where  they  may. 
Joanna  comes  out  amazingly  clear  to 
one's  apprehension;  she  is  more  distinct 
to  one's  mental  vision  than  most  of  the 
women  one  actually  knows.  A  big- 
hearted,  self-con fl dent,  cocksure,  "big 
and  bouncing  and  buxom"  young  farmer- 
woman  in  the  Sussex  marsh  country, 
she  domineers  over  her  men  and  boxes 
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«Pan  and  the  Twins.  By  Kden  PhiUpottai. 
The  MacmiUan  Company,  New  Yorlc     $1.75. 

» Joanna  Qodden.  By  Sheila  Kaye-Smlth. 
E.  P.   I  button  &  Co.,  New^York.     |2. 
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her  sly  and  selfish  sister's  ears  in  a 
whirl  of  animation;  she  uses  queer  lan- 
guage of  the  countryside,  dresses  atro- 
ciously, is  blunt  and  unperceptive  in 
many  things.    Yet  she  has  a  streak  of 
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romance,  devotion,  and  passion  that 
leads  her  into  a  strange  situation.  The 
book  abounds  in  vigorous  description  of 
people  and  things. 

"Lost  Valley"  •  is  the  first  novel  writ- 
ten by  Mrs.  Gerould,  from  whom  we 
have  had  many  of  the  best  American 
short  stories — stories  marked  with  sub- 
tlety in  writing  and  invention  as  to 
situation.  "Lost  Valley"  is  a  lonely  New 
England  place  between  the  hills.  Its 
influence  on  the  spirit  of  the  few  people 
left  among  its  abandoned  farms,  and  of 
some  who  have  left,  affects  their  actions 
and  characters.  One  poor  girl  who  is 
"wanting"  in  mind  wanders  away  after 
an  organ-grinder's  monkey,  is  kept  by 
the  wily  Italian  as  an  adjunct  to  his 
business,  and  is  long  sought  by  her  sis- 
ter Madge,  who  breathes  the  spirit  and 
strength  of  the  valley.  The  study  of 
Italians  of  a  low  class  in  New  York  City 
is  remarkably  realistic,  as  are  also  the 
glimpses  of  the  Chinese  quarter  and 
Greenwich  Village.  There  are  two  or 
three  improbabilities  in  plot  and  inci- 
dent. Apart  from  that,  the  novel  is 
strikingly    well    done;    the    men    and 

« Lost    VaUey.      By  Katharine   Fullerton   Ger- 
ould.    Harper  &  Brothers,  New  York.     |2. 
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women  are  carefully  rendered,  and  the 
play  of  heredity,  temperament,  and  cir- 
cumstance on  character  and  life  is  sin- 
cerely worked  out. 

R.  D.  TOWNSEND. 


HISTORY  AND  POLITICAL  ECONOMY 
GRANDErR   THAT   WAS    ROBTB    (THE).      By 

J.     C.     Stobart.       Illustrated.       Sldgwlck    & 
Jackson,  Ltd.,  London. 

With  its  handsome  format  and  wealth 
of  illustration,  this  book  will  make  a 
strong  appeal  to  readers  who  ordinarily 
pass  by  historical  works  as  uninterest- 
ing. The  history  of  Rome  from  its  be- 
ginnings is  told  in  an  agreeable  and 
popular  style,  based  on  full  knowledge 
which  makes  itself  felt  by  the  reader 
yet  is  not  obtruded  in  footnotes.  The 
wonderful  story  of  Rome,  it  is  safe  to 
say,  will  become  more  widely  known 
through  this  book  than  by  any  other 
recent  publication. 

TRKTJIND   AND  THK  MAKING  OF  BRITAIN. 

By  Benedict  FItzpatrlck.     The  Funk  &  Wag- 
nalla  Company,  New  York.     $4. 

An  Irish  patriot  here  delves  into  the 
past  in  an  attempt  to  bring  before  us 
Ireland's  early  contributions  to  civiliza- 
tion. The  book  shows  most  painstaking 
research,  and  will  enlighten  many  as  to 
the  wealth  and  culture  of  mediaeval 
Ireland,  "ere  slavery's  chains  enthralled 
her." 

TRADING  WITH  ASIA.     By  Frank  R.  Kldrldge. 
Jr.     D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York.     $3. .50. 

The  Far  Eastern  problems  discussed 
at  the  Arms  Conference  in  Washington 
are  largely  economic  problems.  Hence 
the  timely  value  of  a  volume  like  this, 
which  gives  us  an  extremely  Informa- 
tive and  suggestive  review  of  conditions, 
not  only  in  China  and  Japan  and  the 
Philippines,  but  also  in  the  Dutch  East 
Indies,  in  India,  Burma,  Ceylon,  Malay- 
sia, French  Indo-China,  and  Siam.  The 
information  concerning  China,  however, 
is  Just  now,  in  view  of  the  Arms  Con- 
ference, of  greatest  interest,  whether  or 
not  one  subscribes  to  the  rather  cynical 
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opinion  that  the  Powers  are  merely 
"jockeying  for  position  in  the  coming 
race  for  commercial  supremacy  in 
China." 

TRAVEL  AND  DESCRIPTION 
CALIFORNIA  TRAILS:    AN  INTIMATB  GUIDE 
TO  THE  OIJ>  MISSIONS.     By  Trowbridge 
Hall.       Illustrated.       The    Macmlllan    Com- 
pany, New  York.     $2..'>0. 

A  popular  edition  of  a  valuable  and 
picturesque  book  that  has  already  given 
pleasure  and  instruction  to  large  num- 
bers of  travelers  and  stay-at-home  read- 
ers. 

RELIGION   AND   PHILOSOPHY 
MINISTRY   (THE).     By  Chariea  I^wis  Slattery. 
D.D.     Charles  Scrlbner's  Sons,  New  York. 

We  should  like  to  see  this  little  book 
in  the  hands  of  all  young  men  studying 
for  the  ministry,  all  young  men  think- 
ing of  the  ministry  as  their  vocation, 
and  all  parents  who  have  a  son  hesi- 
tating between  the  ministry  and  some 
other  vocation.  It  is  unmistakably  a 
product  of  experience,  and  it  deals  with 
fundamentals,  not  with  methods.  It 
presents  an  ideal  not  very  often  at- 
tained, but  not  ideals  that  are  unattain- 
able, and  is  at  once  a  challenge  and  an 
inspiration. 

SITNDAYS  IN  COLLEGE  CHAPELS  SINCE 
THE  WAR.  Sermons  and  Addre.sses.  By 
Francis  Greenwood  Peabody.  Houghton 
Mifflin  Company,  Boston.     |1.7.5. 

Doctor  Peabody  is  a  master  in  the  use 
of  English  "pure  and  undeflled."  As  a 
preacher  he  is  both  spiritual  in  his  in- 
terpretation  of  the  Bible  and  practical 
in  his  application.  And  he  has  the 
ability  rare  in  preachers  of  putting  a 
great  truth  clearly  in  a  few  words.  For 
example:  "The  Peacemakers  are  not 
merely  peaceable.  They  are  not  rejoic- 
ing in  the  world  as  it  is;  but  rebuilding 


the  world  as  it  ought  to  be."  Or  again: 
"The  messajge  of  religion  to  the  dis- 
couraged is  of  the  revival  of  their 
power."  The  book  will  be  valuable  to 
preachers  as  a  model  and  to  laymen  for 
religious  reading  fitted  to  the  life  and 
the.  spiritual  needs  of  the  present  age. 

MISCELLANEOUS 
NEW  BfASTERS  OP  THE  BALTIC.     By  Arthur 
Ruhl.      Illustrated.      E.    P.    Dutton    &    Co.. 
New  York.     $4. 

Mr.  Ruhl  has  a  genius  for  painting 
pictures.  He  does  this  work,  not  with 
the  brush,  but  with  the  pen.  His  latest 
volume,  like  its  predecessors,  is  a 
graphic  account  of  his  opportunities  to 
mix  with  all  classes.  He  tells  us  about 
four  of  the  new  countries  on  the  east- 
ern Baltic— Finland,  Esthonia,  Latvia, 
Lithuania.  He  carefully  avoids  speak- 
ing with  finality  concerning  the  future 
of  these  republics,  but,  as  he  says,  with 
their  separation  from  Russia,  the  com- 
ing into  power  of  the  native  majority, 
and  the  recognition  of  their  independ- 
ence a  historical  epoch  has  been  com- 
pleted, and  one  may  speak  with  a  cer- 
tain finality  of  that. 

PARODY  OUTI.INE  OF  HISTORY  (A).  By 
Donald  Ogden  Stewart.  Illu.strated.  The 
George  H.  Doran  Company,  New  York 
$1.!50. 

The  author  here  parodies  the  style  of 
several  popular  American  authors  and 
imagines  them  writing  about  famous 
episodes  in  American  history,  such  as 
Paul  Revere's  ride  and  the  courtship  of 
Miles  Standish.  The  offhand  and  ir- 
reverent way  in  which  he  treats  these 
historic  subjects  is  in  itself  highly 
amusing,  and  his  gift  as  a  parodist  is 
unusual.  The  book  is  a  delightful  bit  of 
spontaneous  fun. 
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THE  GOVERNMENT  AND  TRADE  ASSOCIATIONS 


BY    EDWARD    EYRE    HUNT 


ONE  of  the  results  of  the  war  has 
been  the  extraordinary  growth 
and  development  of  trade  asso- 
ciations. The  Government  policy  of 
dealing  with  industry  through  such 
associations  fostered  their  creation,  and 
the  end  of  the  war  found  about  5,500  of 
such  bodies  in  existence.  The  question 
of  public  policy  in  relation  to  these 
groups  is  an  important  matter.  My  own 
b<^lief  is  that  this  may  become  a  social 
problem  of  primary  importance.  What 
such  associations  can  and  cannot  do, 
whether  their  activities  are  to  be  curbed 
or  certain  of  them  broken  up  entirely, 
may  be  a  political  as  well  as  a  social 
issue  in  the  future. 

Already  a  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  has  precipitated  public  discussion 
and  is  serving  to  indicate  some  of  the 
paths  along  which  progress  may  and 
may  not  be  made.  In  the  Southern 
Hardwood  case  a  trade  association 
which  had  been  accustomed  to  gather 
and  distribute  among  its  members  sta- 
tistics regarding  costs,  wages,  prices, 
sales,  and  stocks  on  hand  has  been  for- 
bidden to  disseminate  such  information 
because  it  might  result  in  concerted  ac- 
tion to  maintain  prices,  and  thus  result 
in  restricting  competition  and  restrain- 
ing trade. 

The  associations  one  and  all  were 
naturally  alarmed  by  the  drastic  charac- 
ter of  this  decision,  and  even  apparently 
innocent  activities  were  at  once  cur- 
tailed. Among  these  was  the  furnish- 
ing of  statistical  information  to  ^he 
Department  of  Commerce — ^information 
which  is  vitally  important  in  charting 
the  trend  of  business  conditions  and  the 
furnishing  of  which  is  obviously  a  pub- 
lic service.  Many  associations  felt  that 
they  could  not  continue  to  furnish  this 
information  with  no  more  guide  as  to 
the  Government's  intention  than  that 
indicated  in  the  decision.  It  should  be 
noted  that  the  Government  and  the  gen- 
eral public  need  statistical  information 
as  to  production,  capacity,  and  distribu- 
tion by  districts  quite  as  much  as  the 
trade,  and  all  are  harmed  if  the  facts 
cannot  be  obtained  and  made  readily 
available. 

To  clarify  the  situation  Secretary 
Hoover  on  February  3  asked  the  Attor- 
ney-General the  following  questions: 

"(1)  May  a  trade  association  provide 
for  its  members  a  standard  or  uniform 
system  of  cost  accounting  and  recom- 
mend its  use,  provided  that  the  costs  so 
arrived  at  by  the  uniform  method  are 
not  furnished  by  the  members  to  each 
other  or  by  the  members  to  the  associa- 
tion and  by  the  latter  to  the  individual 
members? 

"(2)  May  a  trade  association  advocate 
and  provide  for  uniformity  in  the  use 
of  trade  phrases  and  trade  names  by  its 
respective  members  for  the  purpose  of 
ending  confusion  in  trade  expressions 
and  for  harmony  of  construction  as  to 
the  meaning  of  trade  phrases,  names, 
and  terms? 

"(3)  May  a  trade  association,  in  co- 
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operation  with  its  members,  advocate 
and  provide  for  the  standardization  of 
quality  and  grades  of  product  of  such 
memibers,  to  the  end  that  the  buying 
public  may  know  what  it  is  to  receive 
when  a  particular  grade  or  quality  Is 
specified;  and  may  such  association, 
after  standardizing  quality  and  grade, 
provide  standard  form  of  contract  for 
the  purpose  of  correctly  designating  the 
standards  of  quality  and  grades  of  prod- 
uct; and  may  it  standardize  technical 
and  scientific  terms,  its  processes  in  pro- 
duction, and  its  machinery;  and  may 
the  association  co-operate  with  its  mem- 
bers in  determining  means  for  the 
elimination  of  wasteful  processes  in  pro- 
duction and  distribution  and  for  the 
raising  of  ethical  standards  in  trade  for 
the  prevention  of  dishonest  practices? 

"(4)  May  a  trade  association  collect 
credit  information .  as  to  the  financial 
responsibility,  business  reputation,  and 
standing  of  those  using  the  products  of 
the  industry;  and  may  the  association 
furnish  such  information  to  individual 
members  upon  request  therefor,  pro- 
vided such  information  is  not  used  by 
the  association  or  the  members  for  the 
purpose  of  unlawfully  establishing  so- 
called  'blacklists'? 

"(5)  May  a  trade  association  arrange 
for  the  handling  of  the  insurance  of  its 
members,  including  fire,  industrial,  in- 
demnity, or  group  insurance?  In  other 
words,  can  the  members  of  an  industry, 
through  the  agency  of  a  trade  associa- 
tion, arrange  for  or  place  all  of  the  in- 
surance of  the  members? 

''(6)  May  a.  trade  association,  in  co- 
operation with  its  members,  engage  in 
co-operative  advertising  for  the  promo- 
tion of  trade  of  the  members  of  that 
association  engaged  in  the  particular 
industry;  and  may  the  association  en- 
gage in  such  form  of  promotion  by  fur- 
nishing trade  labels,  designs,  and  trade- 
marks for  the  use  of  its  individual  mem- 
bers? 

"(7)  May  a  trade  association,  for  and 
in  behalf  of  its  members,  engage  in  the 
promotion  of  welfare  work  in  the  plants 
or  organizations  of  its  members,  which 
welfare  work  includes  sick  benefits  and 
unemployment  insurance  for  employees, 
uniform  arrangements  for  apprentice- 
ship in  trade  education,  the  prevention 
of  accidents,  and  the  establishment  of 
an  employment  department  or  bureau 
for  co-operation  with  employees? 

"(8)  May  a  trade  association,  in  co- 
operation with  its  members  and  acting 
for  and  in  behalf  of  its  members,  handle 
all  legislative  questions  that  may  affect 
the  particular  industry,  regarding  fac- 
tories, trades,  tariff,  taxes,  transporta- 
tion^ employers'  liability,  and  women's 
compensation,  as  well  as  the  handling 
of  rate  litigation  and  railroad  transpor- 
tation questions? 

"(9)  May  a  trade  association, . in  co- 
operation with  its  members  and  acting 
for  and  in  their  behalf,  undertake  the 
promotion  of  closer  relations  between 
the  particular  industry  and  the  Federal 


and  the  State  departments  of  Govern- 
ment which  may  have  administration  of 
laws  affecting  industry  in  any  form? 

"(10) -A.  May  a  trade  association  col- 
lect statistics  from  each  member  show- 
ing his  volume  of  production,  his 
capacity  to  produce,  the  wages  paid,  the 
consumption  of  his  product  in  domestic 
and  foreign  trade,  and  his  distribution 
thereof,  specifying  the  volume  of  distri- 
bution by  districts,  together  with  his 
stock,  wholesale  or  retail? 

"B.  And  may  such  trade  association, 
on  receipt  of  the  individual  reports  of 
each  member,  compile  the  Information 
in  each  report  into  a  consolidated  state- 
ment which  shows  the  total  volume  of 
production  of  the  membership,  its  ca- 
pacity to  produce  by  districts  of  produc- 
tion, which,  in  some  instances,  include 
a  State  or  less  area,  the  wages  by  dis- 
tricts of  production,  the  consumption  in 
foreign  or  domestic  trade  by  districts, 
the  volume  of  distribution  by  districts, 
and  the  stocks  on  hand,  wholesale  and 
retail,  by  districts? 

"C.  And  if,  after  compiling  the  Infor- 
mation as  aforesaid,  the  information  re- 
ceived from  the  members  as  well  as  the 
combined  information  is  not  given  by 
the  association  to  any  other  person,  may 
it  then  file  the  combined  statement  with 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  for  distribu- 
tion by  him  to  the  members  of  the  asso- 
ciation through  the  public  press  or 
otherwise  and  to  the  public  generally 
and  to  all  persons  who  may  be  in  any 
way  interested  in  the  product  of  the 
industry,  it  being  understood  that  the 
individual  reports  for  the  members 
should  cover  either  weekly,  monthly, 
quarterly,  or  longer  periods,  as  may  be 
deemed  desirable  by  the  members  and, 
when  a  period  is  adopted,  the  report  for 
each  member  shall  cover  that  period, 
and  the  combined  report  shall  be  for 
that  period? 

"(11) -A.  May  a  trade  association,  at 
the  time  it  collects  the  production  and 
distribution  statistics  above  outlined,  at 
the  same  time  have  their  members  re- 
port the  prices  they  have  received  for 
the  products  they  have  sold  during  the 
period  taken,  specifying  the  volume  of 
each  grade,  brand,  size,  style,  or  quality,, 
as  the  case  may  be,  and  the  price  re- 
ceived for  the  volume  so  sold  in  each  of 
the  respective  districts  where  the  prod> 
uct  is  sold? 

"B.  And  may  the  association,  without 
making  known  to  any  person  the  indi- 
vidual price  reports  of  any  member, 
consolidate  all  of  the  reports  into  one, 
and  show  the  average  price  received  for 
the  total  volume  of  each  grade,  brand, 
size,  style,  or  quality,  as  the  case  may 
be,  distributed  in  each  district  covered 
by  the  distribution  statistics  for  the 
period  covered  by  each  individual  re- 
port? 

"C.  And  may  the  association,  after 
making  such  compilation,  send  the  com- 
piled report  as  to  average  price,  as 
aforesaid,  to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
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'After  Eight 
Years" 

"  T70R  eight  years  I  had  been  think- 
-T  ing  about  making  a  will — and 
only  eight  days  ago  did  I  finally  get 
down  to  doing  it,"  reads  a  letter  re- 
ceived from  an  insurance  salesman. 

"I  had  been  closing  some  insurance 
with  a  trust  company  man  when  he 
asked  me :  *  Have'  you  made  your  will  ?' " 

"I  admitted  I  had  not.  I  said:  *I 
don't  suppose  it  makes  any  difference 
as  my  wife  will  get  everything  and  that's 
the  way  I  want  it.'  " 

"  *  Don't  be  too  sure,'  he  said.  *As 
you  have  no  children,  the  law  in  our 
State  would  give  your  wife  only  a  part 
of  your  property,  and  your  brothers 
would  likely  get  the  remainder.  But 
you  can  direct  that  all  shall  go  to  your 
wife  if  you  make  a  will.'  " 

"That  woke  me  up.  The  same  day 
I  had  a  lawyer  draw  my  will,  naming  a 
trust  company  as  executor  and  trustee 
for  my  wife." 

"  I  know  that  hundreds  of  live-wire 
business  men  I  call  on  are  as  ignorant 
about  wills  as  I  was.  And  there  is  not 
another  thing — not  even  insurance — 
that  they  are  so  slow  in  acting  upon." 

A  Free  Book  About  Wills 

Have  you  the  knowledge 
about  wills  that  a  well-in- 
formed  business  man  should 
have?  What  is  a  will?  Can 
it  be  changed  at  any  time  to 
fitnew circumstances?  What 
is  an  executor  and  trustee? 
How  can  you  insure  the  wise 
investmentandmanagement 
of  the  money  you  leave? 

A  booklet — "Safeguard- 
ing Your  Family's  Future" 
— will  help  you  answer  these 
questions.  It  can  be  obtained  free  at  trust  com- 
panies or  by  writing  the  address  below. 

TRUST  COMPANY  DIVISION 

AMERICAN  BANKERS  ASSOCIATION 

FIVB  NASSAU  STREET,  NEW  YORK 
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THE  GOVEllNMENT  AND  TRADE 
ASSOCIATIONS  (Continued) 
to  be  by  him  distributed  to  the  public 
and  to  any  or  all  persons  who  may  be 
interested    in    the   particular    industry 
making  the  reports? 

"In  order  to  avoid  repeating  this  ques- 
tion in  connection  with  each  one  of  the 
activities  outlined  in  the  eleven  pre- 
ceding questions,  may  trade  associations 
engage  in  any  or  all  of  the  activities 
named  without  violating  the  law,  pro- 
vided the  organization  and  the  activity 
engaged  in  are  not  for  the  purpose  of 
hiding  or  concealing  some  agreement, 
contract,  etc.,  to  actually  restrain  trade 
or  otherwise  violate  the  anti-trust  laws?" 
The  range  of  these  questions  indicates 
some  of  the  activities  of  trade  associa- 
tions, as  well  as  Mr.  Hoover's  concep- 
tion of  the  services  which  the  Govern- 
ment should  render. 

On  February  8  the  Attorney-General 
replied: 

"Your  commimication  of  the  3d  in- 
stant relating  to  the  practices  in  which 
trade  associations  may  lawfully  engage 
was  received.  I  recognize  the  force  of 
your  able  discussion  of  the  subject,  and 
after  careful  consideration  of  the  several 
activities  which  you  suggest  can  be  ex- 
ercised lawfully,  I  beg  to  say: 

"With  reference  to  the  first  para- 
graph, there  is  no  apparent  objection  to 
a  standard  system  of  cost  accounting, 
but  I  think  associations  should  be 
warned  to  guard  against  uniform  cost 
as  to  any  item  of  expense.  For  illustra- 
tion, a  strong  effort  has  been  made  by 
some  lumber  associations  to  take  as  a 
basis  for  estimating  costs  of  production 
a  uniform  charge  for  stumpage.  Of 
course  the  cost  of  the  timber  In  the  tree 
to  the  different  manufacturers  who  own 
their  timber  in  the  woods  greatly  varies; 
and  as  to  each  it  should  be  charged  at 
its  actual  cost.  It  is  as  clearly  a  viola- 
tion of  the  law  to  agree  upon  the  cost 
of  an  item  that  constitutes  a  substan- 
tial part  of  the  total  cost  price  when  its 
cost  actually  varies  as  to  agree  upon 
the  sales  price,  because  the  sales  price 
is  substantially  affected  by  such  agree- 
ment. It  has  been  ascertained  that  the 
members  of  one  association  go  so  far 
as  to  fix  a  uniform  cost  price,  leaving 
to  each  member  to  determine  what  per 
cent  profit  he  will  add,  thus  eliminating 
entirely  competition  in  so  far  as  affected 
by  the  cost  of  production. 

"Furthermore,  I  have  serious  doubts 
about  the  advisability  of  the  latter  part 
of  the  sixth  paragraph.  I  can  see  no 
objection  to  co-operative  advertising  de- 
signed to  extend  the  markets  of  the 
particular  article  produced  or  handled 
by  the  members  of  an  association,  but 
when  the  several  producers  or  dealers 
use  uniform  trade  labels,  designs,  and 
trade-marks  it  seems  to  me  the  inevita- 
ble result  would  be  a  uniformity  of 
price.  Where  two  competing  articles 
are  advertised  in  precisely  the  same 
way  and  bear  exactly  the  same  label  or 
trade-mark,  it  certainly  would  be  diffi- 
cult for  one  to  be  sold  at  a  higher  price 
than  the  other,  although  its  quality  may 
be  superior.  In  a  way  this  is  illustrated 
in  the  cement  industry.    There  a  stand- 
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ard  of  quality  has  been  adopted.  That 
is,  it  is  necessary  for  all  cement  to  com- 
ply with  a  certain  standard,  but  in  prac- 
tice no  manufacturer  undertakes  to 
make,  or  at  least  no  one  advertises  that 
he  does  make,  a  grade  of  cement  su- 
perior to  that  standard.  The  result  is 
that  there  is  no  competition  in  the  sale 
of  cement  so  far  as  quality  is  concerned. 
It  seems  to  me,  therefore,  that  it  would 
be  well  to  eliminate  the  latter  clause  in 
paragraph  6,  to  wit,  'and  may  the  asso- 
ciation engage  in  such  form  of  promo- 
tion by  furnishing  trade  labels,  designs, 
and  trade-marks  for  the  use  of  its  indi- 
vidual members?' 

"I  can  now  see  nothing  illegal  in  the 
exercise   of   the   other   activities   men- 
tioned, provided  always  that  whatever 
is  done  is  not  used  as  a  scheme  or  de- 
vice  to  curtail   production  or  enhance 
prices,  and  does  not  have  the  effect  of 
suppressing  competition.    It  is  impossi- 
ble to  determine  In  advance  just  what 
the  effect  of  a  plan  when  put  into  actual 
operation  may  be.     This  Is   especially 
true  with  reference  to  trade  associations, 
whose  members  are  vitally  interested  in 
advancing  or,  as  they  term  it,  stabiliz- 
ing prices,  and  who  through  the  medium 
of  the  associations  are  brought  into  per- 
sonal contact  with  each  other.     There- 
fore the  expression  of  the  view  that  the 
things  enumerated  by  you,  with  the  ex- 
ceptions stated,  may  be  done  lawfully  is 
only  tentative;  and  if  in  the  actual  prac- 
tice of  any  of  them  it  shall  develop  that 
competition  is  suppressed  or  prices  are 
materially   enhanced,    this   Department 
must  treat  such  a  practice  as  it  treats 
any  other  one  which  is  violative  of  the 
Anti-Trust  Act." 
On  February  9  Mr.  Hoover  replied: 
"It  was  not  my  Idea  that  each  con- 
stituent member  of  a  trade  association 
would  use  a  community  trade-mark  on 
his  product,  i.  c,  the  same  trade-mark 
that  was  used  by  every  other  member  of 
the  association,  and  therefore  the  last 
clause  in  that  question  was  unhappily 
worded.     The  question  really  relates  to 
trade    promotion    through    co-operative 
advertising,  in  which  certain  trade  slo- 
gans are  used,  such  as,  "Made  in  Grand 
Rapids,"    which    was    adopted    by    the 
furniture  manufacturers  at  that  furni- 
ture center.     Generally,  activities  cov- 
ered in  question  (6)  are  conducted  by 
a  trade  association  in  a  given  local  com- 
munity.    An   organization   at   Chicago 
advertises   for   its   entire   membership, 
which  includes  every  line  of  commercial 
endeavor  in  Chicago,  that  the  city  is  the 
great  central  market.    It  Is  co-operative 
advertising  of  this  class  that  tends  to 
promote  trade  extension  in  given  lines 
or  collected  lines  of  industry.     Certain 
of  the  trade  associations,  however,  do 
devise  trade-marks,  not  for  use  by  all 
members,  but  for  Individual  members. 
It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  when  some 
manufacturer  or  producer  Is  fortunate 
enough  to  select  a  trade-mark  that  ap- 
peals to  th^  public  It  becomes  a  great 
aid  in  selling  his  commodity  and,  as  a 
result,  it  is  well  advertised  until  it  be- 
comes  a  household   word.     Other   pro- 
ducers  or  manufacturers   of  the   same 
kind  o^i(^{|z§fi*if^®'  ^^  ^^^^^  ^°  ^^®  *^" 
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THE  NOVELS  OF 


A.  S.  M.  HUTCHINSON 


mOiam  Lifon  Phdp$ 
in  The  New  York  Times 
soya: 

**  Hutchinson  has 
published  four  novels 
and  I  heartily  recom- 
mend them  all :  *  Once 
Aboard  the  Lugger—': 
*  The  Happy  Warrior'; 
•The  Clean  Heart': 
»If  Winter  Comas'.'^ 


IF  WINTER  COMES 

The  novel  that  every  one  is  reading. 
Over  three  hundred  thousand  copies 
have  been  sold.  "  Read  it  today  so  that 
you  can  talk  about  it  with  the  rest  of  the 
world."— 7»<f  BosfOH  Herald, 

ONCE  ABOARD  THE  LUGGER- 

Heywood Broun  says:  "*Once  Aboard 
the  Lugger— '  is  one  of  the  merriest 
books  ever  written.** 

THE  HAPPY  WARRIOR 

E,  F,  Edgett  in  The  Btston  Transcript 
says:  "A  great  story  which  must  surely 
wm  for  its  author  a  high  place  among 
the  novelists  whose  work  endures.** 

THE  CLEAN  HEART 

T/ie  New  York  Sun  says:  •*  Power  and 
strength  and  humor  and  human  nature 
are  here.** 

Rtgdat  EdHhtL  Chlh,  Each,  $2.00 

Phekd  EdUhn,  Limp  Leather.  Each,  $230 

For  Sak  At  All  Boohelkrs 

Au  interesting  booklet  about  A.  B.  M.  HXJTCHINSON 

wOl  be  aent  free  on  request 

UTTLE.  BROWN  &  COMPANY 

PubUshen    :        :    Boston 


I  PEANUTS 
$1.50 
POSTPAID 

9AST  or  MISS. 
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Not  the  stale,  tasteless  street  comer 
kind,  bntplampi,  sweet,  tender  nutmeats, 
full  or  flavory  eooduees.  Freeh,  crisp, 
crunchy.  Send  down  to  the  plantation 
for  a  sack  of  these  supremely  grood  nuts. 
RoMt  them  hot  and  criirp,  make  deUcious 
candy  and  salted  peaimtiBfrom  our  recipe 
enclosed  with  every  order.  You  can't 
buy  better  peanuts  at  any  price.  We 
[Kimrantee  prompt  shipment  and  abso- 
lute satisfaction.  W.  ofMiu.  6c,  lb  extra. 

^aciterfcy  Phmtiw  A.  Nffolk,  rvtym 

THE  GOVERNMENT  AND  TRADE 
ASSOCIATIONS  {Continued) 
vantage  of  the  situation,  will  devise  a 
trade  name  or  trade-mark  as  near  to 
that  of  the  successful  competitor  as  they 
think  they  can  go  and  still  escape  suit 
under  the  trade-mark  or  unfair  compe- 
tition laws.  The  activities  of  a  trade 
association  regarding  trade-marks  to  - 
which  I  referred  in  my  letter  of  the 
third  relate  to  the  straightening  out  of 
instances  of  unfair  competition  or  in- 
fringement as  between  the  members  by 
undertaking  to  design  trade-marks  for 
the  individual  members  of  the  associa- 
tion making  the  same  product  that 
would  absolutely  prevent  confusion  on 
the  part  of  the  public  as  to  the  producer 
or  manufacturer  of  the  given  article 
and,  at  the  same  time,  remove  all  claim 
of  infringement  or  unfair  competition. 
In  other  words,  the  trade-mark  actjivity 
referred  to  was  that  of  making^  the 
trade-marks  of  each  individual  member 
distinctive    instead    of    common.      You 


and  Tour  Investments 

THE  preparation  of  your  Federal  income  tax  return 
may  be  a  reminder  that  taxation  is  an  important 
factor  in  determining  net  return  on  your  investments. 

As  the  interest  from  State  and  municipal  bonds  is 
exempt  from  all  Federal  taxation  many  investors  can 
advantageously  include  such  bonds  in  their  holdings. 

Our  Municipal  Department  will  be  pleased  to 
outline  the  effect  on  your  income  of  investing  in  tax- 
exempt  issues,  and  to  assist  you  in  the  selection  of  in- 
vestments especially  suited  to  your  requirements. 

SEND  FOR  OUR  LIST  OF  STATE  AND  MUNICIPAL  BONDS 

^  country-wide  Investment  Service 
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Guaranty  Company  of  New  York 


may,  therefore,  consider  the  part  of  my 
question  (6)  referred  to  In  your  letter 
as  eliminated  from  the  question,  and 
that  the  question  was  really  intended  to 
cover  the  matters  stated  therein.  With 
this  explanation,  I  feel  sure  you  will 
agree  with  me  that  our  views  on  the 
matters  presented  are  in  complete 
accord." 

I  believe  this  matter  is  one  of  which 
the  public  should  continue  to  keep  fully 
informed.  The  development  of  these 
economic  groups  holds  promise  for  the 
future.  They  will  not  become  a  menace 
if  the  public  understands  them  and  uses 
them  for  public  purposes. 


RpWN^ 

\   Oronchinl 

'  TROCHE! 

COUCH  AriDVOICE  LOZEMCCS 


SAFE -RELIABLE 

Banish  coughing,  Bore  throat,  hoarse- 
ness —  relieve  catarrhal  and  asthmatic 
conditions.  Not  candy  but  a  cough 
remedy.  At  druggists. 

JOHN  I.  BROWN  A  SON*  BoatMi,  UtaM. 
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•'aS*  European  Tour  ^^' 

Twelfth  Conducted 
MARY  E.  FITZGERALD, 
148  N.  Humphrey  Ave.,  Oak  Pftrk.  111. 
Special  attention  to  ladies  alone.    Private, 
limited,  reasonable.    Bide  trips  to  Ireland, 
ScotlaiH),  and  Spain.  Ante  tour  from  Orenoble 
toNice(3  day8).Gonilche  drive  to  Monte  Carlo, 
Amalfi  drive,  niasion  Play,  coaching  in  Swit- 
zerland.Ref  ereucee:  members  of  former  toura. 


THE  beauty,  fascination,  and  mys- 
tery  of  the  Orient  lures  visitors 
from  all  over  the  world  to 

JAPAN 

Tlie  quaintest  and  most  interesting  of  all 
conntries.  Come  ivliile  the  old  age  customs 
prevail.    Write,  mentioning   "Ontlook"   to 

JAPAN  HOTEL  ASSOCUTION 

Care  Trafllc  Dept. 

IMPERIAL  GOVERNMENT  RAILWAYS 

TOKYO 

for  full  information 
Rata  (sr  a  asck  rssa  wilhiBl  hath  asi  «tt  3  aeals. 
$S-6  la  dlies  asd  papalv  rcstila.  $4-5  is  fkt  caaalry 


Europe  Beckons 

Britlsli  Isles,  Switserland,  Passion  Play, 

Tyrol,  Italian  Lakes,  France. 

THE  BEST  MODERATE  PRICED  TOURS 

WS?SS  TOURS  ""ISSSS 

8S1  Centre  St.,  Boston  3i 


RAY  MUM 

€&  TOrK: 


Annual 

NORTH 

CAPE 
CRUISE 

Sailing  June  28, 

S.  S. "  Osterley." 

Rates  $675  and  up. 

Visiting  Iceland,  the  North 

Cape,  the  Norwegian  Fjords, 

Sweden,  Denmark,  Belgium, 

and  England. 

EUROPE 

Delightful  Tours  through  the 
Spring  and  Summer,  including 
the  impressiye  "  Passion  Play." 

Send  for  our  BookkU 

RAYMOND  &  WHITGOMB  CO. 

22  Beacon  St^  Boston 


Tours  and  Travel 


Europe 

PASSION  PLAY 

Parties  April  to  June  at  variooii  prioes— 
free  tour  to  orsaiii»er  of  8mMJ  party 

BEACON  TOURS 

Little  BMg.  Boston,  Mms. 


EUROPEAN  TOURS 

Popalar  Rontes;  Abundant  Sightaeeing: 
PiratClaaa  Hoteb:  Skilled  Interpretation  of 
European  Art,  Uustory,  Literature,  Music; 
Travel  Schools  for  Inteusive  Language  Study. 

INTERCOLLEGIATE  TOURS 
65-A  *Franklui  St.,  Beaton,  MaM. 


IDBAL  SUMMCR  TRIP  TO  BU- 
RG P£.  Three  vacanclea  in  small  pri- 
vate party.  Moderate  coat.  Send  for  itinei 
Select  Tours,!?!  S.Oxford  St.,BrooI ' 


r  itinerary. 
►klyn,N.Y. 


Conducted  Tours  to 

ITALY,  GREECE 

and 

SPAIN 

S€nimg  April  6,  12  €md  29 
OUR        Scholarly  leaden 
TOURS      InterpretiYe  talks 
have        Leisurely  itinerants 
For  details  write 

BUREAU  OF  UNIVERSmr  TRAVEL 

15  ftoyd  Street,  Newton*  Mass. 


FREE  TRIP  TO  EUROPE  t'l^ 

an  organiser  of  a  small  party .  Kstablished  1900. 
Baboook*b  Toubs,  is  Ualaey  St.,  Brooklyn. 


Trawl-Stady  Chb  V^Z  tS  £»„!• 

Private,  select,  economical.  Lectures  on  Tiia- 
tory,  art,  current  erents.  Booklet.  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  FIJCK.  University,  Syracuse,  N.  T. 


Glorious  Snmmer  Cruise 

Mediterranean-Europe 
Sail  Jaiy  1  on  rAe  "Arabic  " 

Spain,  Greece,  Turkey,  Palestine,  ISgypt, 
Italy.  Connectixie  tours  for  Switserland, 

France,  Esgluid,  Passion  Play. 

Weather  Ideal  for  sifrhtaeeinff 

•660  and  upward 

THE  TEMPLE  TOURS 

65-A  Franklin  St.  Boston.  Mass. 


I-,MA  07  8.  8.  Maaretanla.  Firat- 
«IUIie  £t  #  elass.  Personally  conducted 
party.  London  to  Naples.  $!j090.  Ninth  sea- 
son. Mrs.  Nelson  Chester,  MW.9ad  St.,  N.T. 


EUROPE 

Spedal  parties  atiiliiiff  April  SSlst 

and  25th,  via  the  Meoiterranean. 

An  opportnaitj  to  avoid  the  crowd 

Writ9  for  Booklmt  A-IO 

BENNETTS  TRAVEL  BUREAU 

B06  Fifth  Avemie,  New  York  Citj 


Tours  and  Travel 


SUMMER  TOUR 

to  the 

ORIENT 

Bailing  June  20  f  ram  Ban  FranobKO* 

With  extMislon  to  China.   W  di^rt.   lUaiK 
Writa 

BUREAU  OP  UNiVERtITT  TRAVEL 
15  Boyd  Siraet  Nawtott»  Man* 


Traquent  Spring  and  Bttmwer  &a]ttiiM=. 
A  Mrtas  oT  coiafc»rBfa«ttsH«  atti  lUblUiB^ 
tours,  the  nault  of  dT^rtiannRttifeeaBhll 
expeitelioe  in  (eieigli  tlav«l^ 

Uainrsily  E^eesioB  \mt 

erate  priced  travel 
catpr8,$496  and  up,  inci 


Moderate  priced  travel  appiaa|hlK  l»  t)dU- 
>r8,$496  and  up,  IncludAbi^n^       ' ' 
and  OberammeiBaU  optional). 


fields 


411  IteM  ftaiiaSaff,  New  Terk 


Hotels  and  Resorts 


MASSACHUSETTS 


THE  WELDON  HOTEL 

OKEKNFIELD,  MA(lll% 
offers  special  winter  rates  for  VDoms.  an<l  will 
serve  at  a  mcNleYmbi  pMc«  a  Club  Breakfast, 
Bpeoial  Noonday  Luncheon,  and  Rvenius 
Dtutier.  A  series  of  weekly  uiusicales  and 
motothly  dances  given  for  tlie  pleasure  of  our 
guests.  For f urtherparticalars apply  to 
J.  ITSELLBR,  Manager. 


RockRidgeHall 

WELLESLET  HILLS,  MASS.  (£;..) 

Pine  location.  Hot  and  cold  running  water  in 
nearly  all  bedrooms.  Private  batha.  Bun-room. 
Our  table  a  specialty.  Terms  moderate.  Tel. 


NEW   YORK   CITY 

Hotel  Webster 

(Near  5th  Avenue) 

40  West  45th  Street 
NEW  YORK 

Directly  in  the  faaliionabie  club  and  shop- 
ping section.  Within  five  minutes'  walk  to 
all  principal  tlieaters.  A  high-claes  hotel 
patronised  by  those  desiring  the  best  accom- 
modations at  moderate  cost. 
Bates  and  map  gladly  sent  upon  request. 
JOHN  P.  TOLSON.  Prop. 


HOTEL  JLDSON  '^l^i'^lS^- 

adjoining  Judion  Memorial  Church,  llouum 
with  and  witliout  bath.  Rates  $S.90  per  day, 
including  meals.  Special  rates  for  two  weeka 
or  more.  Location  very  central.  Convenient 
to  all  elevi^ed  and  street  car  lines. 


Hotel  Hargrave 

West  78d  St.,  tlironKh 
to  7  let  St.,  New  York 

300  rooms,  each  with  bath.  Absolutely 
fireproof.  One  block  to  72d  St.  en- 
trance of  Central  Park.  Comfort  imd 
refinement  combined  with  moderate 
rates.    Bend  for  illustrated  booklet  J. 


Hotels  and  Resorts 


NORTH  CAROLINA 


Cm  o!  iboM  **  vHtolly  sat- 
isf)ring^^t>lsolM  fouiid  otton 
itt  ft  white  ittd  uev«t-  m- 
govtetl:  kMfBISk    a6rVi<ij, 

CdbeeiiWilMUdttifort.  Ah 
'StU  yeilr'^testHi  bA  |>iMs- 
W^  And  qMMt  extdtitf  ?«ly. 


htfCfciSiiteihtlsct 

Hyiile/or  BookUt  **  O."  AfaJte  Restrtmtioms. 

ALBERT  H.  MALOITE.  Hamger 


Health  Resorts 


Hie BDENA  VISTA  REST liOME< 

Moontebii.  ModttTti  HeAlth^RMott. 

Mtts  Jkddreili  Mrt. 

Greene  Co.,  N.  Y.  TeJephone, 

The  Bethetda   wi.it.  pi.i.... 

A  pri?ate  saniUrium  for  invalids  and  aged 
who  need  care.  Ideal  surroundings.  Addraei 
for  terms  Alice  Gates  Bngbee.  MjJ.  T^L  241. 


'INTERPINES' 


Beautiful,  quiet,  restful  and  homelike.  Ov« 

»  years  of  suoosssful  worT    

liable,  dependable  and  ethl„ 

lort  and  oonrenienoe.   Aoot 

superior  quaUty .  Disorder  of  tlM  nervoua  •!•> 
tern  a  speiBlalty.  Fred.  W.  tiewani,  Br^  M.fik, 
rred.  W/Beward,  Jr.>  M.D.,  r    "^     ^  - 


II  ana  nomeusa.  sytm 
work.  Thoraoth,  r» 
I  ethioaL  Sverf  co» 
.   AooommodAtioda  v 


^8.r 


'•IfceWMle  Bircfcei'VS^ff«X!8!i. 

Hiss  Oook*s  Private  Houie  fOr  Pri?ata  fr 


tients. 
able.  A< 


;  healthful;  exclusive: 

L.  L.  Cook,  ILK.,  P.O.  Boat  fl. 


LlNDEN|i»«H|ji«g.Ur»k 

*?•'*•*••'■•  '■•  'An  fnsdtutiondevoted  to 

Hydrotheiwpy      Apply  lor  drcakr  to 
;t  Lvpikcott  Wj 


ROBIBTI 

(late  of  The  Walter  8ani1 


aiSkrinmt 


MJ>. 


Real  Estate 


FLORIDA 


FLORIDA  GAME  PRESERVE 

Bear,  deer,  twkey,  quail,  snipe,  dodc,  black 


baas,  wildcat ;  10,OM  acnailii^te^ 
warden, boats,  ponies.   CombiDedwTth 

UVE  STOCK  RANCHmiTROCK  FARK 

In  famous  Sanf  ord  Celery  Delta  and  St  John'a 
and  Wekiwa  Rivera.  A  f ew  additkHMl  stoek- 
holders  admitted.  Befereocea  given  and  le- 
qnired.  For  informatiou  address 

Col.  GEOBOB  W.  KNIGHT. 
Pres.  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Sanford,  Fls. 


FLORIDATROnCAL  CROTES&£|.'SS 

Wonderful  climate,  near  beautiful  Ft.  Myeo. 
Easy  tenns ;  lit  10c.  Representativea  wanted. 
As80c.Growera.il4  Yietoria  8t.,Ft.lCyeraJPk. 


MAINE 


CAJin>EN,  nra:.  For  BADt,  ftttty 
furnished,  high-class  aeasihore  cottsos. 
Best  seleotions  and  locationa  now.  Photos, 
plans,  and  full  description.  Rentala  froat  $990 
to  $3,000.  J.  R.  Preaoott,  NewtonviUe^  MasB. 
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Have  You  Real  Estate 
For  Sale  or  For  Rent? 

I  We  suggest  that  you  run  an  ad- 
vertisement of  your  property  in 
the  Special  Real  Estate  Issues  of 
The  Outlook  dated  March  15  and 
April  19. 

I  A  n  inch  or  two  of  space  will  prob- 
]  ably  be  sufficient  to  carry  your  mes- 
'  sage    to  thousands   of  prospective 

buyers  or  renters.     Cost  of  space 

is  only  60  cents  per  line. 

I      Last    forms    for    March    close 
March  4.     Send  us  your  copy  at 
I  once  before  you  overlook  it. 

Real  Estate  Department 
The  Outlook  Company 

381    Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 


Real  Estate 


MAINE 


FOR   SAI.H 

THE  BEECHES,  Paris  HiU,  Me. 

Summer  reoort  or  sanitarium.  Midway  be- 
tweeu  Bethel  and  Poland ;  mountain  scenery 
unilar  to  latter.  22  years  old.  30  bedrooms, 
■any  windowed.  PiauEzas  on  four  sides.  Well 
famished,  ready  to  open.  Fine  country  club 
aear  in  one  of  the  most  beautiful  vilU^es  of 
Maine.   Terms  easy.   Charlottk  Hammowd. 


C^^.l,^_^f»^H.-,^^Rent  for  season 
OeaSDOre  LOnage  ^  rooms,  bath,  hot  and 
cold  water,  electric  lights :  fully  furnished. 
S.  W .  LrrrsLL,  138  B.  Mam  St.,  Rockland,  Me. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


MEADOWCUFF 

f  A  lleaatif  ul  S«aahore  Estate  on  the 
Kx'treme  KaHtern  Point  of  Cape 

I  Ann,  Pigeon  Cove,  Mass. 

'  rhe  estate  is  located  on  the  North  Shore, 
about  forty  miles  from  Boston.  Eight  acres 
uf  ^rounas,  including  lawns,  flower  beds, 
umameutal  trees  and  shrubs.  Two  small  suiu- 
luer  houses,  one  lodge  and  a  separate  laun- 
dry, lite  house  has  eleven  rooms  completely 
fiimiahedf  batli,  town  and  filtered  cistern 
water,  hardwood  floors,  two  Colonial  flre- 
piaoes,  new  lieater,  large  porches.  The  prop- 
C3  ty  extends  to  the  ocean.  For  sale  to  im- 
nediate  purchaser  for  one-half  of  its  value  to 
doee  an  estate.  Price  $15,000.  Apply  by  letter 
t»  Dr.  CHARLES  F.  8TUBE,66  Watson  Ave., 
la»t  Orange,  N.  J. ;  Mrs.  O.  J.  BROWN,  288 

I  Ciiuxch  St^  North  Adams,  Mass. ;  or  call  on 
f^.  FRANK  TARR,  Realtor.  Rockport,Mass. 


CAPE  Ocean  Front  Bungalows 

^^^^^w\.  Moderate  rents. 

COU    S.  W.  BaU,  66  Pine  St.  N.  Y. 


NEW    HAMPSHIRE 


LAKE  SUNAPEE,  N.  H. 

Charming    Summer   Homes  and    Cottages, 

Itimished,  for  rent  and  for  sale.    Write  lor 

Itfoklets.  Saho^t  &  Co.,  New  London,  N.  U. 

Hetniquarlen  Lake  Sunapre  Real  Estate 


VERMONT 


FOR  SALE,  In  attractive  Brattle- 
l>oro,  Vt.  A  beautiful  permanent  or 
snmiuer  home;  modem,  well-constructed 
kuoMe  of  12  rooms,  besides  pantries,  closets, 
•Bcl  batlis;  ample  grounds,  delightful  out- 
Isok ;  centrally  located.  Terms  reasonable. 
jAdiireas  BsArrLBBOUO  Trust  Comfant. 


NEW    YORK 


TO    RENT  .?a«r<?ie*sV 

Kar  Rocfcaway,  liong;  Island.  7  bed- 
rooms, 3  baths;  fully  funiislied;  for  summer  or 
for  Sill  the  year :  in  perfect  condition.  Apply 
John  F.  Scott,  358  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  City. 


Real  Estate 


NEW    YORK 


For  Rent  in  Catokills 

Fnrnislied  6-room  cottage.   ReMon- 
able.   LEE  MICHELINI,  Jefferson,  N.  Y. 


AUTOMOBILES 


AUTOMOBILE  owners,  caragemen,  me- 
chanics, repairmen,  send  for  free  copy  of 
our  current  issue.  It  conUius  helpful;  ni- 
stnictive  information  on  overhauling,  ignition 
troubles,  wiring,  carburetoi-s,  storaee  bat- 
teries, etc.  Over  12(J  pages,  illustrated.  Send 
for  free  cony  to-day.  Automobile  Digest, 
iftl  Butler  Building,  Cincinnati. 


EMPLOYMENT  AGENCIES 


WANTKD-Coiiipeteiit  teacliei-s  for  public 
and  private  scliools.  Calls  coming  every  day. 
Sena  for  ciifulais.  Albany  Teachers'  Agency, 
AIlHuiy,  N.  y. 

DIETITIANS,  secretaries,  cafeteria  man- 
agers, governesses,  matrons,  housekeepers, 
social  workers,  superintendents.  miss 
Richards,  Providence,  R.  I.  Box  5  East  Side. 
Boston,  Trinity  Court,  16  Jackson  Hall,  Fri- 
days 11  to  1.    Address  Providence. 

PLACEMENT  BUREAU  for  employer  and 
employee;  housekeepers,  matrons,  dieti- 
tians, governesses,  attendants,  mother's  help- 
ers, secretaries.  61  Trowbridge  St.,  Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

TEACHERS  WANTEI>-September  pror 
pecU  at  desirable  salaries  are  being  nr 
ceived,  and  many  teachers  will  be  needed 
for  all  departments  of  schools  and  colleges. 
Special  terms  for  enrollment.  THE  INTER- 
STATE TEACHERS'  AGENCY,  MACHECA 
BUILDING,  NEW  ORLEANS,  LA. 

WANTKD-Teachers  all  subjects.  Good 
vacancies  in  schools  and  colleges.  Interna- 
tional Musical  and  Educational  Agency,  Car- 
negie Hull.  N.  V.  


STATIONERY 


THIRSTY  blotters  sent  free  on  request, 
also  samples  of  excellent  stotionery  for  per- 
sonal and  urofesaional  use. Franklin  Printery, 
Warner,  New  Hampshire. 

UNUSUALLY  desirable  stationery  for  any 
type  of  corresiiondence.  2iK)  sheets  high 
grade  note  papier  and  liH)  envelopes  printed 
with  your  name  and  address  postiwid  fl.'Mi. 
Samples  on  request.  Lewis,  284  becond  Ave., 
Troy,  N.  Y.  


HELP     WANTED 

Business  Sitaatlons 
PRIVATE  secretary— Lady  desires  capable, 
sensible,  competent  secretary.  Exiierienced 
in  legal  and  esUte  matters,  bookkeeping,  fil- 
ing, etc.  Highest  reference  essential.  I.UIU, 
Outlook. 

Tonipunions  and  Domestic  Helpers 
WANTED- -Woman  of  strong  personality 
who  is  interested  in  position  to  teach  sewing 
and  take  care  of  clotiiing,  hi  home  for  orphan 
girls.  Please  state,  in  applying,  amount  of 
traiiung  and  when  and  where  it  was  gaine<l ; 
experience:  also  salai-y  ex^iected  and  ref- 
erences. I,(t3ft,  Outlook. 


HELP   WANTED 


Companions  and  Domestic   Helpers 

MAN  and  wife  to  act  as  superintendent  and 
matron,  children's  home  (90  chikhren),  situ- 
ated IM  miles  from  Easton,  Pa. Forpiurticu- 
lars  addreas  Mrs.  E.  W.  Evans,  65  N.  Third  St., 
Easton.  Pa. 

W A  NTEI>— Cheerful,  Christian  companion- 
friend  for  lovable  elderly  lady.  Mrs.  W.  E.. 
Geil  Doylestown,  Pa. 

WANTED  for  cottage  mother-Woman  of 
strong  personality,  having  liad  experience  in 
management  of  chikli-en.  who  is  capable  of 
managing  home.  Must  have  knowledge  of 
cooking  and  sewing.  Some  training  is  de- 
sirable. Please  state  qualifications,  references, 
and  also  salary  expected.  1,037,  Outlook. 


SITUATIONS    WANTED 

Professional  SItoations 
ENGAGEMENT  desired-Male  nnrse  with 
highest  recoininendations.  Experienced  trav- 
eler with  patiente  home  and  abroad ;  able  to 
take  full  charge  physical  or  mental  sickness. 
1,U-J9,  Outlook. 

Business  SituaUons 
GRADE  teacher^  capable,  pleasiug  person- 
ality, experienced  in  own  home,  desires  posi- 
tion housemother  or  other  executive  position 
boys'  camp,  July,  August,  where  thirteen- 
year-old  son  may  be  camp  member.  Excellent 
references.  Maine,  Massachusetts,  New 
Hampshire,  preferred.  1,044,  Outk>ok. 

Companions  and  Domestle  Helpers 

WANTED,  by  an  experienced  woman  of 
ability  and  pleasant  personality,  a  ixisition  as 
housemother,  housekeeper,  or  other  execu- 
tive position  in  summer  camp  for  girls  or 
boys  for  season  of  1922.  Satiuactory  refer- 
ences upon  request.    Address  821,  Outlook. 

WANTED— Position  as  traveling  companion 
to  party  going  abroad,  by  graduate  registered 
nurse.  Has  traveled  abroad.  References  ex- 
changed. 1,020,  Outlook. 

YOUNG  woman,  30,  college  graduate,  ex- 
perienced, desires  position  as  traveling  com- 
INUiion  or  as  chaperon  for  one  or  more  young 
ladies  traveling.  Excellent  references.  1,U22, 
Outlook. 

POSITION  wanted  as  traveling  companion 
for  summer  months  in  Euroite.  Best  ref- 
erences. 1,007,  Outlook. 

YOUNG  lady,  Protestont,  college  graduate, 
efficient,  excellent  health,  desires  position  as 
lady's  coiupauion.   1,041,  Outlook. 

HOUSE  manager  and  governess  in  Prot- 
estant home  by  refined  yomig  woman  with 
executive  ability.  Undergraduate  nurse  and 
able  to  drive  a  car.  References.  1,043,  Outlook. 

POSITION  In  chikl-caring  institution- 
school  or  home.  Experienced,  endorsed. 
1,(46,  OuUook. 

VISITING  honaehold  managei^Lady.  high- 
est credentials,  many  years^  experience  in 
entire  atiministration  of  large  liouseholds, 
catering,  bills,  etc..  wislies  similar  jiositioii. 
Preferably  New  York  or  Washiiigt<jii.  1,045, 
Outlook. 

TEACHER  of  experience,  college  and  uni- 
versity giaduate  (Protestant),  just  returned 
from  several  yeara  in  Europe,  s|ieaks  French 
very  fluently,  would  like  summer  iwsitioii  vm 
teacher  or  companion.  References.  1,U47, 
Outlook. 


SITUATIONS    WANTED 


Companions  and  Domestic  Helpers 

COMPANION  to  lady.  Highest  city  ere- 
dentials  as  social  companion  and  secretary. 
Free  after  March  20.  1,049,  Outlook. 

WANTED-Positiou  as  nature  guide  hi 
camp  fur  boys  or  girls.  Yeara  of  experience. 
Location  in  East  or  Middle  West  desired. 
Esther  A.  Craigmile,  327  Fnudiliu  Ave.,  River 
Forest,  III. 

RICFERENCED  nnivereity  senior  desires 
traveling  as  companion  or  nurse.  1,035, 
Outlook. 

OOMPANION-Protestant  widow,  college 
eraduate,  Euroiieaii  travel,  teacher  six  years. 
Special  household  science  course  recently. 
Reliable  chaperon,  companion,  or  manager. 
References.  Mrs.  Helen  Batcheller,  North 
Brookfiekl,  Mass. 

YOUNG  woman,  educated,  highest  ref- 
erences, expert  rider;  can  give  instruction 
riduig,  auto  driving,  bridge ;  knowledge  ste- 
nography, tyiiewriting ;  desires  position  with 
renued  people  iuvolving  any  or  ail  of  these 
purauits.  1,032,  Outlook. 

EUROPEAN  traveUng  engagement  desh^ 
by  American  woman  social  secretary,  twelve 
yean'  experience  foreign  traveling  position. 
French,  Italian,  German,  stenography,  book- 
keeping; full  charge  trip.  Present  salary  $.50 
weeicly,  maintenance,  and  expenses.  1,039, 
OuUook.  *— «««. 

REFINED,  educated  woman  who  speaks 
French.  English,  and  German  wants  position 
as  private  secretary  or  companion-govemesa 
to  older  children.  Capable  of  handling  i 
tion  of  trust.  1307  Saudwidi  St.,  Windsor, . 
Ontario,  Can. 


?.1£S 


MISCELLANEOUS 


MISS  Guthman,  New  York  shopper,  will 
shop  for  you.  services  free.  No  samples. 
References.  309  West  99th  St. 

BOYS  wanted.  .5(ki  boys  wanted  to  sell  The 
Outlook  each  week.  No  investment  necessary. 
Write  for  selling  pUu,  Carrier  Department, 
The  Outlook  Company,  381  Fourtii  Ave., 
New  York  City. 

SHAKESPEARE-How  many  questions 
couki  you  answer  on  Shakespeare?  Consult 
the  game  "  A  Study  of  Shakespeare.''  En- 
dorsed by  best  authorities.  Instructive  and 
enteitaining.  Price  50  cents,  llie  Shake- 
speare Club,  Camden,  Me. 

FOR  church  fairs  and  Easter  sales.  Baskets 
made  in  homes  in  the  North  Carolina  Moun- 
tains. AlUuistand  Cottage  Industries,  bic, 
l^lxchange  for  mountain  liandicrafts,  d5  Hay- 
wood St.,  Asheville,  N.  C. 

ANTIQUES  for  sale.  Large  collection 
grandfather's  clocks  uicluded.  H.  HiestaikL 
Zionsville,  Pa. 

AMBITIOUS  WRITERS  send  to-day  for 
Free  copv  Americsi'8  leading  magazine  for 
writera  of  photoplavs,  stories,  poems,  songs. 
Instructive,  helpful.  Writer's  Digest,  ^ 
Butler  Building,  Cincinnati. 

M.  W.  Wightinan  &  Co.  Shopping  Agency, 
efltablish#fd  1895.  No  charge ;  prompt  delivery. 
25  West  24th  St.,  New  York. 

WANTED  — Young  women  to  take  nine 
inontlis'  course  in  training;  for  tlie  care  of 
chronic  and  convalescent  invalids.  Address 
Snpt.  F.  K.  Parker  Home,  New  Brunswick, 
N.J. 
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REVELLS 

Books 


JUST 
OUT 


WilEam  Jennings  Bryan's 

Answer  to  '^  Darwinism  " 

IN  HIS  IMAGE 

New  York  Herald  says  :  "  This 
book  is  an  event  of  importance. 
The  author  is  spokesman  for  a  large 
group  of  people,  for  the  most  part 
unheard.  Mr.  Bryan  has  the  cour- 
age of  his  convictions  and  realizes 
that  world  -  religion  must  rest 
squarely  upon  the  validity  of  its 
revelation.'  20G  Pages,  Sl.T") 


PROF,  EDWARD  A,  STEINER 

Old  Trails  and  New 
Borders 

"  If  you  would  have  the  latest  news  from 
Europe  as  it  is  seen  throngli  the  uuder- 
standiui^  eyes  of  the  faiuous  author  of 
*0n  the  Trail  of  the  Immigrant/  read 
this  convinoing  book."  —  Syracuse  Post 
Standard.  $1.50 

WILLIAM  GEORGE  JORDAN 

Author  of  '*Sr//  Control,''  etc. 

The  Trusteeship  of  Life 

A  new  *^ Jordan"^  book  is  a  pnblishiug 
event !  Henry  van  I>yke  says :  *'  Sugges- 
tive and  stimulating.  His  philosophy  nas 
three  big  little  words — courage,  cheerful- 
ness, cluuity."  $1.25 

ROGER  W.  BABSON'S  TRIO 

Making  Good  in  Business  $1.25 
Fundamentals  of  Prosperity  $1.00 
The  Future  of  the  Churches  si. 00 

Wliat  Henry  Druniraond  did  ^for  the 
physical  world  Mr.  Babson  is  doing  for 
the  business  world.  Get  these  revelations 
of  what  is  urgently  needed  today  ! 

JOHN  KELMAN.  D.D. 

Fifth,  Ave.  Presbyterian  Church 

The  Foundationsof  Faith 

^^An  unusually  liberal  interpretation  of 
religious  ^ith— a  vigorous  and  fearless 
discussion  of  ethics  and  philosophy.'* — 
N.  Y.  Evening  Post.  .51.50 


SFJCOX/)  HhlTIOS  JU'lADY! 

The  Foreign  Relations 
of  China 

Bv  M.  JOSHUA  BAU,  Ph.D. 

Graduate  Tnng  Hua^  Yale,  Colitmbio,  Johns  Hopkins 

A  History  and  a  Survey.  8vo.   $4.00 

"A  book  of  more  than  five  hundred  pages 
teeming  with  facts,  bristling  with  dates, 
weighted  with  logic,  from  the  first  opening 
up  of  China  up  to  the  present  time.  The 
work  is  remarkable  not  only  in  the  wealth 
of  its  scientific  arrangement,  but  in  its  tem- 
perate and  restrained  tone. '  * — N.  Y.  Times, 


AT  ALL  BOOKSELLERS,  OR 

Fleming  H.  Revell  Company 

^    NEW  YORK:  158 Rfth  Aw.    CHICACO ;  17  N. WifasI Aw. 


THE    OUTLOOK 

BY   THE  WAY 

AciiAPTER  entitled  "Henry  Oscar 
Houghtpn,  Printer  and  Publisher," 
in  a  recently  issued  book,  "Heroes  of 
Progress,"  gives  illustrations  of  Mr. 
Houghton's  exceptional  attitude  toward 
people  who  had  business  relations  with 
him.  "In  a  time  of  panic,"  the  book  says, 
"he  was  advised  to  discharge  some  of  his 
workmen;  but  he  had  never  forgotten 
what  it  meant  to  need  work,  and  he 
replied  emphatically,  'Shorten  my  pay- 
roll? Turn  people  out  of  work?  Never!*  " 
The  same  consideration  marked  his 
dealing  with  authors.  In  a  case  where 
the  author  was  to  pay  the  cost  of  publi- 
cation and  the  book  failed  to  sell,  Mr. 
Houghton  assumed  the  expense,  declar- 
ing, "We  are  better  able  to  afford  the 
loss  than  the  writer  is."  One  of  his 
rules,  which  to  some  authors  might 
seem  almost  incredible,  was:  "If  there 
is  ever  any  question  in  regard  to'^vhat 
is  due  to  an  author,  always  give  the 
author  the  benefit  of  the  doubt."  Mr. 
Houghton  was  one  of  the  partners  of  the 
firm  which  is  now  the  Houghton  Mifflin 
Company. 


Under  the  head  of  "The  Nonchalant 
Intern"  the  "Journal"  of  the  American 
Medical  Association  prints  this  varia- 
tion of  the  golf  joke: 

Chief — "So  you've  taken  up  golf?" 
Intern — "Oh,  I  knock  'em  about  a  bit." 
Chief — "What  do  you  go  around  in?" 
Intern — "Just  my  regular  clothes." 


Joseph  Pulitzer,  the  founder  of  the 
Pulitzer  School  of  Journalism  and  edi- 
tor of  the  New  York  "World,"  was,  a 
newspaper  paragraph  states,  abnormally 
sensitive  to  harsh  noises.  This  became 
widely  known  as  one  of  his  peculiarities. 
Once  the  captain  of  an  ocean  liner 
dipped  his  flag  w^hen  passing  Mr. 
Pulitzer's  yacht,  without  blowing  his 
whistle.  "Write  him  a  note  thanking 
him  for  his  thoughtfulness,"  the  eccen- 
tric newspaper  editor  told  his  secretary, 
"and  send  him  a  box  of  two  hundred  of 
the  best  Havana  cigars." 


Tramp  (as  reported  by  the  London 
"Mail") — "Would  you  please  'elp  a  pore 
man  whose  wife  is  out  o'  work?" 


As  the  theaters  in  Paris  give  nine  or 
ten  performances  a  week.  Baron  Roths- 
child, so  a  newspaper  correspondent  re- 
ports, has  advocated  one  day  a  week 
rest  for  actors.  A  witty  but  idle  actor 
in  a  boulevard  caf^,  on  hearing  this, 
suggested  that  the  reform  he  wanted 
was  one  day  a  week  work. 


"Many  people  have  wondered,"  a  cor- 
respondent of  a  New  York  daily  says, 
"why  the  wine-growers,  who  before  pro- 
hibition loudly  proclaimed  that  they 
would  be  ruined,  are  now  silent.  The 
reason  is  that  they  are  obtaining  two 
to  tliree  times  as  much  for  their  grapes 
(for  making  grape-juice  beverages)  as 
they  did  in  the  wet  days.  The  New 
York  "World"  says:  "In  1916  (Califor- 
nia) wine-grape  vineyards  could  be  pur- 
chased for  $200  per  acre.  To-day  they 
command  $3,000  to  $4,000  per  acre." 


TEACHERS'    AGENCIES 

The  Pratt  Teachers  Agency 

70  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 

Recomueuds  ttsacbera  to  collegMjHibUcand  private  scliooli. 
Adviaea  iiarenta  about  schools.  Win.  O.  Pratt*  Mrr. 


SCHOOLS    AND    COLLEGES 


CHAPERONAGE  to  EUROPE 

Mrs.  Smith  and  Miss  Gray  will  duse  their  New 
York  chaperonage  for  girls  June  1st  and  will 
accompany  a  few  eirls  on  a  travel  tonr :  Paris, 
The  Battlefields,  Belgium  and  England. 

For  fmrtictUart,  address 
Mrs.  Christine  Smith  and  Miss  Fmuif  J.  Gray, 
The  Wyoming  7th  Ave.  at  5Sth  St..  N.  Y.  Gty 
r«/.  CircU  1286  


ILLINOIS 


Hi£h  School  Course 
in  2  Years 


You  can  oom] 


tfaia   siinpffed   tlich 
AMERICAN  SCHOOL 

■•ft.  n-l  in  Srtnl  A»i.  •  Sltk  St.  


If}  Your  Spare  Time  At  Home 
for  BUSINESS  or  PROFESSION 


rMOffU..B..Ca 

■  MowCoarMb! 
miMwasKJTSB 


_  — jeti  yoa  fr«*  to  pass  tL 

mnlMd  1910.   Low •DrollmsBt Im.  Wmsnr na 

Sosffe  ti  Uw.  431 S.  DMkrn  SL  M.  IM. 


•TUDYOTMIMiK 

MOWfeDBiS^P 


NEW    YORK   CITY 


///// 


GET  OUT  OF  THE  RUT: 

become  a  certified  Public  or  Cost  Aoooontant:  go  into 
buaiuess  for  yourself ;  demand  for  expert  aooonntants  ex- 
ceeds the  supi^ly;  our  graduates  earn  over  $S,600  yearly: 
have  more  busmess  than  they  can  handle ;  learn  at  hoiDe 
hi  spare  time  by  our  new  system.    Write  for  booklet  and 

special  offer.    No  solicitors  will  call. 
Universal  Business  hutitute,  3«3  Pallia  RUg..  New  Tecfc 


TRAINING    SCHOOLS    FOR     NURSES 

St.  JoWs  Riverside  Hospital  Traiiug 
School  for  Norses 


YONKCRS. 


NCW  YORK 

8X3 


Seglstered  iu  New  York  State,  offers  a 
as  general  training  to  refined,  educated 
meuts  one  year  high  school  or  its  ecmival 


BMinire- 


Directress  of  Nurses,  Yonkers, 


its  equivalent.  AK>ly  to  tfaa 

New  To  • 


The  Letter  That 
Gets  The  Check 

the  order,  the  inquiry,  the  Interview,  the  iobw 
or  whatever  you  want — you  eanvrrtim  itf  Won- 
derful new  system  by  world's  greatest  letter 
writer.  AU  the  Utest  Ideas  that  Get  Actioa. 
including  500  Successful  Letters.  Tbe  Master 
Letter  \trriter,  by  Ad-Man  Davison.  Is  for 
both  expert  and  novice.  Coven  all  daases  of 
business.  Tested,  effective  methods,  quickly  mas- 
tered, that  make  busv  men  sign  order  blanks,  write 
checks,  dictate  replies.  Thousands  of  money-maklag 
Ideas,  plans,  helps,  not  found  in  a  Sioo  correspondeaoe 
course.  704  pages,  substantially  bound  in  doth  leiteced 
in  gold ;  price  $s.  Fully  guaranteed.  Send  No  Money. 
Simply  pay  postman  upon  receipt.  OrfMer  «pea  rsammi. 
.WrtteDeek^,  Opportunity  PteM,  MIFuSat.^Y. 

Digitized  by  VnOOQ IC 


iTRAINLOAD«f  BOOKS 


\ 


What  Clarluoa  U  Doing 
for  the  Book  Buyer 

In  several  hundrevl  thousand  Li- 
braries, in  the  homes  of  people  in 
every  walk  of  life— from  the  day  la- 
borer to  the  college  i>rofessor  and 
hiffh  government  otficial,  from  the 
persons  who  buy  a  few  books  of  pop- 
ular fiction  to  the  v»ersons  who  pride 
themselves  on  ha^iiii;  the  complete 
works  of  all  standani  authors  in  De 
Luxe  S«U  artistically  printed  and 
bound  ■!— i«  tvarf  iMk  was  bMfbt 
IrMi  ■•.  Wlqr  f  Because  1  have  no 
aisents  and  sell  you  Just  die  book  vou  want— all  new— many  at  a 
saving  of  from  50  to  90  per  cent.  You  examine  the  Looks  in  your 
own  home  for  five  days  before  paying  for  them.  If  not  saiisned. 
return  at  my  ex|>eu»e^— owe  me  nothing'. 

1  SUPPLY  ANY  BOOK  IN  PRINT 
Sample  Prices— Write  Me 

Cubist  Art.  Publisher's  Price  Si.oo.  Our  Price  35c. 

Famous  Pictures.  350  Reproductions  World's  Great  Paintings. 

Publisher's  Price  ^00.  Our  Price.  I3.65. 
Encyclopedia  of  Quotations.  fi.9S- 

Famous  Orators,  Ail  Great  Speeches.  Worth  S5.00,  Our  Price  $2.45 
Shakespeare  Complete.  400  illustrations,  only  Si .95. 
Drawing  Made  Easy.  Lederer.  |t-75- 

Encyclopedia  of  Poetry,  Over  1,000  of  Worid's  Rest  Poems.  Si.9?J. 
World's  Greatest  Music   Book,  more  than   i.ooo  popular  and 

classical  selections,  fi.co. 
1.000  Ways  to  Fmd  and  bualify  Yourself  for  a  Position,  50c. 
Sexual  Knowledge.  Dr.  Hall,)i.oo. 
Instructor  Library  (100  books  for  children),  $13.00. 
liu-Jitsu,  or  Art  of  Self- Defense.  $i.9$. 
Foundation  Library.  11  volumes.  Publisher  s  Price  $50.00.    Our 

IMce  $i7-93- 
Here  are  De  Luxe  Sets,  Morocco  Bound,  complete  works,  many 
■  if  them   at  less  than  25  cents  on  the  dollar.     Hnvo,  Kipling'. 
Poe.  Eliot.  Dickens.  Thackeray.  Stevenson  and  scores  of  others. 

Get  My  Big  New  Catalogue 

My  new  catalogue,  sent  free  for  the  ask>n>;.  tells  yon  how  to 
save  50  to  90  per  c«  nt  on  thousands  of  b<x>ks.  Himdreds  of 
sees  and  thousands  nf  single  volumes  listed.  Every  hook  Is  new, 
fresh  and  laarif  i<  to  please  yoi,— j  uu  to  be  the  Judge.  1 
do  not  quibble— I  would  rather  have  a  book  m  set  of  books 
returned  at  my  expense  than  to  have  a  dissatisfied  customer. 
Write  today. 

DAVID  B.  CLARKSON,  Thm  Book  Broker 
315  Clarluon  Building  Chicago.  Dlinoia 


Army  Auction  Bargams 

LUGER  pfatol.  oJ.  7.15  ■-■  $21.50 

ArmftOi^US^  I  A»ykBM«cb.7Si9 

.  Akttea  HuMrriBacaLMU^     flCSt 

IJ  Fbll  sat  Army  at— I  l«ttM«  and  tmvnm,  ^t.OO. 


'     1«  pacw  10  eMrts.  Katab"  ' 
FEAWCIS  BANIIERMAN  SONS,  5»1 


)  of  all 
Circo- 

H.T. 


PHEASANT  EGGS  FOR  SALE 

From  hardy  English  Ringneck  non  related  Stock 

Priem  $25  ftmr  hundred 

Addrcaa,  Rocketer  Game  Preeerre,  Rirerton,  Conn. 


CANOES 
ROWBOATS 
FISHBOATS 
MOTOR  BOATS 
OUTBOARD  MOTORS 

CATALOG  FREE.  Sa^  Money         ORDER  BT  MAIL 

Pima—  Btatm  what  you  arm  intmrmmtmd  in 

THOMPSON  BROS.  BOAT  MFG.  CO. 
IftSl  Ellie  Ave.  PKSHTIGO,  WIS. 


CONTRIBUTORS* 
GALLERY 

WiLLARD  Wattles  is  a  graduate  of  the 
University  of  Kansas.  He  has 
been  instructor  of  English  at  the  Leav- 
enworth, Kansas,  High  School  and  at 
the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College. 
He  is  the  author  of  "Lanterns  in 
Gethsemane"  and  "Silver  Arrows'*  and 
has  contributed  poems  to  many  of  the 
leading  magazines. 

Giis'o  C.  Speraxza  was  born  in  Con- 
necticut in  1872,  the  son  of  Professor 
Carlo  ^peranza.  He  was  educated  in 
the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York  and 
at  the  New  York  Law  School.  He  was 
for  fifteen  years  general  legal  adviser  to 
the  Consulate-General  of  Italy.  He  has 
been  a  member  of  the  Law  Commission 
of  the  Prison  Association  of  New  York 
State,  and  assisted  in  drafting  the  Proba- 
tion Law.  He  has  also  been  a  member 
of  the  State  Immigration  Commission, 
and  was  Director  of  the  Prison  Associa- 
tion of  New  York,  established  by  the 
Society  for  Italian  Immigrants.  He  has 
been  Chairman  of  the  Commission  on 
Crime  and  Immigration  of  the  American 
Institute  of  Criminal  Law.  At  the  out- 
break of  the  war  he  was  appointed 
assistant  to  the  Military  Attach^  of  the 
American  Embassy,  Rome,  and  was  later 
Attach^  to  the  Embassy  in  its  Political 
Intelligence  Division. 

EDWARD  Eyre  Hunt,  who  rendered 
notable  service  during  the  war  with 
the  Commission  for  Relief  in  Belgium 
and  the  Red  Cross,  has  been  in  Wash- 
ington for  the  past  four  months  acting 
as  Secretary  of  the  President's  Unem- 
ployment Conference.  To  this  week's 
Industrial  Department  he  contributes  an 
illuminating  summary  of  the  corre- 
spondence between  Secretary  Hoover 
and  Attorney-General  Daugherty  upon 
the  question  of  the  function  of  trade 
associations — a  question  which  is  agi- 
tating the  business  world  because  of  the 
recent  Supreme  Court  decision  on  the 
Hardwood  case. 

JAMES  P.  Goodrich,  ex-Governor  of  In- 
diana, again  contributes  an  authori- 
tative article  on  the  Russian  situation. 
Mr.  Goodrich  was  a  special  representa- 
tive of  Herbert  Hoover  in  Russia,  where 
he  spent  two  months  investigating  con- 
ditions in  the  Volga  Valley.  As  Trustee 
of  the  American  Relief  Administration, 
Mr.  Goodrich  sailed  Saturday.  February 
18,  on  a  second  trip  to  Russia  for  the 
purpose  of  investigating  political  and 
economic  conditions. 

BARON  Serge  A.  Korff  adds  an  in- 
terpretative comment  to  ex-Gov- 
ernor Goodrich's  article  which  presents 
the  point  of  view  of  the  liberal  Russian 
democrat  in  the  present  crisis.  Baron 
Korff  occupied  important  positions  un- 
der the  old  Imperial  Government  and 
under  the  first  Provisional  Government 
of  Russia,  of  which  Kerensky  was  the 
head.  He  is  widely  knov.n  as  a  student 
of  law  and  political  economy.  He  is  the 
author  of  several  volumes  on  constitu- 
tional law. 


In  One  Great 
Service 

Even  if  operated  alone  in  the 
White  Star  Line's  service  to 
Cherbourg  and  Southampton, 
the  new  56tOOO«ton  ^aiestxc^ 
largest  ship  in  the  world,  would 
bring  to  it  a  commanding  dis* 
tinction. 

But  when  this  service  in^ 
eludes,  besides  the  world's  larg* 
est  ship,  the  new  349000-ton 
Homer iCy  largest  twin-screw 
liner  in  the  world,  and  the 
far-famed  and  magnificent 
Olympic,  it  becomes  inevitably 
the  chosen  goal  of  luxurious 
tranS'Atlantic  travel. 

This  service  is  no  less  remark^ 
able  for  its  regularity  than  for 
the  individual  size  and  splen* 
dorof  its  ships*  Travelers  who 
formerly  waited  an  Olympic 
sailing  date  to  channel  ports 
may  now  sail  any  week  on  one 
of  these  great  ships. 

Regular  weekly  sailings  to 
Liverpool  via  Queenstown  • 
with  the  Adriatic,  Baltic,  Celtic, 
and  Cedric,  each  over  20,000 
tons*  This  service  appeals  es* 
pecially  to  families  and  tourist 
parties*  You  land  near  the 
beautiful  Lake  District,  the 
Shakespeare  Country,  and  the 
Mountains  of  North  Wales. 

With  our  long  experience  in 
operating  famous  trans  «Atlan« 
tic  liners, we  maintain  standards 
of  distinction  on  every  voyage 
and  cruise.  Booklets  and  detail- 
ed information  sent  on  request. 

laiWHm  STAR  LI1IBI7 

iMTSmMATIVMAIL      MsKCAHTI&B       MAaiMS       C«MrAMT 

No.  1  Broadway.  New  York  City 
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Sheer  Fabrics  for  Lovely 
Summer  Frocks 

THEY  bring  a  vision  of  Summer  skies — these  lovely  new 
fabrics  at  McCutcheon's.  They  are  the  choicest  weaves  of 
selected  European  and  American  looms — exquisite  in  coloring, 
texture,  and  design. 

Write  for  samples,  and  revel  in  the  beauty  of  the  frocks  they  will 
inspire.  You  cannot  imagine  how  lovely  these  Summer  fabrics  are 
until  you  see  and  feel  them. 

Imported  Drop  Stitch  Voiles — A  sheer,  soft,  draping  fabric  with  drawn  work 
checks.  Some  embroidered  with  dots  and  squares.  In  white  and  a  host  of  new  plain  shades. 
58  in.  wide.    $1 .50  to  $2.50  a  yard. 

Imported  Dotted  Swiesee — Ground  and  dots  in  every  popular  color.  Self  and  contrast- 
ing combinations.  Sometimes  the  dots  aren*t  dots,  but  novelty  figures,  circles,  irregular  stripes, 
diamonds,  nosegays,  and  flower  buds.    $1.50  and  $2.00  a  yard. 

Swiss  Organdies — Made  and  dyed  iri  Switzerland  to  our  special  order  and  finished  by 
the  famous  **Cilander**  Process,  thereby  insuring  the  permanent  finish  so  essential  in  this  fabric. 
White  and  40  plain  shades.  46  in.  wide.   $1.00  a  yard. 

English  Prints — Most  charming  and  practical.  Showers  of  attractive  patterns — dots, 
diamonds,  scrolls,  stripes,  broken  checks,  floral  motifs — quaint,  demure  or  bold,  as  you  like. 
32  in.  wide.    55c.  a  yard. 

Dress  Cretonnes — From  France,  England,  and  America.  Unquestionably  daring,  but 
unquestionably  unusual  and  smart.  Lattice-work  designs,  conventional  poppy,  square  and 
petal  designs,  gay  cubistic  etfecls,  vivid  stripe  combinations.    50c  to  $1.50  a  yard. 

Dress  Linens — Every  weave  and  every  color.  Handkerchief  Linens,  French  Linens,  and 
Nou-Krush  Linens.  Pongee  and  Ramie  weaves.  Fancy  weaves  in  gingham  check  and  stripe 
patterns.  The  largest  and  most  complete  assortment  of  Dress  Linens  to  be  found  anywhere. 
36  and  45  in.  wide.    $1 .00,  $1 .25,  $1 .35  and  $1 .50  a  yard. 

IVrite  for  samples  today 

James  McCutcheon  &  Co. 

Department  No.  35 

Fifth  Avenue,  34th  and  33d  Streets,  New  York 

RQg.Trad9  Mark 


Seven  Great 
Facts 

WHICH  show  that  (exceptioir  the  pro-GeraMS^c 
and  Irish  vote  which  was  for  Qermany  and  &>i 
Ireland)  the  great  mass  of  the  all-American  RefnAy- 
lican  votes  for  Hardin?  were  cast  in  expectation  o1 
either  an  Americanized  Lea^e  or  an  aseociatiou  oi 
nations  to  prevent  war. 

FACT  ONE.  The  Republican  voters  them- 
selves for  iiearlv  two  years  had  nr^ed  that  we  entei 
the  Leafnie  of  5«ations,  either  without  reeervatioo. 
with  mild  reservations,  or  with  the  Lodee-McTimi- 
her  compromise  reservations  which  the  Kepnbliciii 
Senate  majority  supported,  and  which  almost  tbc 
entire  party  came  finally  to  support  and  nrsre.  1$ 
there  any  good  reason  to  believe  that  wliat  th< 
great  majority  of  Republican  voters  urged  for  tw< 
years  they  opposed  on  the  day  of  the  election  1 
Look  for  Fact  Two  a  week  from  to-day.  Cut  this 
out  and  keep  the  seven  facts  together.  And  don'"  t 
fail  to  read  "The  Great  I>eoeption,"  by  bamne 
Colcord. 

S1.50  of  Bookdealers  or  Postpaid 

■nra? 
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IMPORTANT  TO  SUBSCRIBERS 

When  you  notify  The  Outlook  of  a  change  in  yon; 
address,  both  the  old  and  the  new  address  should.  Ix 
given.  Kindly  write,  if  possible,  two  weeks  befon 
the  change  is  to  take  effect. ^___^ 


m/lf£5S- 


BERHUM 


l/A^£ 


(Under  Contract  tpiih  Bermuda  Govt.) 

FASTEST  STEAMERS  ON  THE  BERNUDA  ROUTE 

The  palatial  Bteamers  of  the  Farnms 
Berumda  Line  land  their  passenKc*>*a 
and  bafcfcaice  directly  at  Hamilton  Dock. 
avoiflinK  the  dlKOomfortK.  Inconvenlenoe 
and  delay  of  landing  by  tender.  These 
steamers  nse  oil  fnel. 

Sailings  Twice  Weekly 

Fr»in  New  York  Every  Wed.  and  Sat. 

From  iterninda  £very  Tues.  and  Sat. 

TicketH  good  on  either  steamer. 

Offering  uneqnalled  express  service  vi» 

S.S.  "FORT  VICTORIA" 

Twin-flcrew,  14,000  tons  diaplsoement. 

S.  S.  "FORT  HAMILTON" 

TiKin-screw,  11,000  tons  diqdsoement. 

Bermuda  Offers  All  Outdoor  Sports 

inolndliiff  Golf  .Tennis,  Sailing,  Bathln|p» 

Fishing,  Riding.  Driving,  etc 

Bermuda  open  Tennis  Championship 

Mar.  6.    Open  amateur  tiolf  ^eb.  S8. 

No  Passports— Many  Modern  Hotels. 

Write  for  Attractive  Jndunre  Rate* 

FURNESS   BERMUDA   LINE 

34  Whitehall  St.,  New  York 
or  Any  Tonrlst  Agent 


es 


Cruise 

of  Twenty-three  Dajrs 

TiHitIng  St.  Thomas.  St.  Croix,  St. 
KIttR,  Antigua,  Dominica,  Guade* 
loupe,  Martinique,  St.  I<nols« 
Barbados,  Trinidad  and  Bermnda.     'n 

Leaving  New  York  March  4 

▼is  Palatial  Twin-acrew  Oil  Burning 

S.S.  "FORT  ST.  GEORGES 

14,000  Tods  DiBplaoMnent 

No  Passports  Required  for  CmlaeSi 

Rates.  0^75.00  up  to  •SftO.OO. 

Induding  18  rooma  with  priTste  baths. 
For  Further  PartietUart  urite 

FURNESS   BERMUDA 

34  Whitehall  St.,  New  To- 
or  Any  Tonrlst  Agent 
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Silhouettes  of  My  Contemporaries 


By  Lyman  Abbott 

Lyman  Abbott's  Latest  Book  and 
The  Outlook  for  One  Year  (New 
Subscription  or  Renewal)  Only  $6 


THIS   unusual    profit-sharing   offer  is  made  in  connection 
with  renewals  as  well  as  with  new  subscriptions  to  The 
Outlook,  provided  they  are  sent  to  us  direct. 

The  regular  yearly  subscription  price  of  The  Outlook  is 
$5.  The  publisher's  price  of  Dr.  Abbott's  new  book  is  $3. 
We  are  able  to  offer  both  of  them  to  you  in  combination  for 
only  $6,  a  cash  saving  to  you  of  $2. 

"  The  one  exception  which  we  should  take  to  this  fascinating  vol- 
ume is  to  its  title,"  says  the  New  York  "  Tribune."  "  A  silhouette  is 
a  portrait  showing  just  one  side  of  the  subject  and  without  a  touch  of 
color  or  gradation  of  light  and  shade  and  without  the  slightest  back- 
ground or  environment.  But  these  pen-portraits  of  a  few  of  the  great 
men  whom  Lyman  Abbott  has  known  in  a  lifetime  of  more  than 
eighty  years  are  vastly  more  than  that.  They  show  various  sides  or 
phases  of  their  subjects,  they  are  rich  in  vivid,  vital,  natural  coloring, 
and  they  have  an  abundance  of  background  and  of  circumstantial 
setting.  ...  It  is  the  highest  of  tributes  to  his  catholicity  of  mind 
and  spirit  to  say  that  he  does  this  so  perfectly  in  all  cases  that  we 
should  be  at  a  loss  to  select  any  one  of  the  chapters  of  his  book  and 
say.   Here  is    his  best  work ;  with  this  subject  he  was  most  at  home." 


The  following  historic  Amer- 
ican figures  are  portrayed  by 
Lyman  Abbott: 

P«  T*  Bamum 

Edwin  Booth 

The  Smiley  Brothers 

John  B.  Gough 

Alice  Freeman  Palmer 

John  Fiske 

Edward  Everett  Hale 

John  a  Whittier 

General  Samuel  Chapman 

Armstrong 
General  William  Booth 
Daniel  Bliss 
Dwight  Ljrman  Moody 
Henry  Ward  Beecher 
Phillips  Brooks 
Booker  T.  Washington 
Rutherford  B.  Hayes 
Abraham  Lincoln 
Theodore  Roosevelt 
Jacob  Abbott 


The  book  has  just  been  published.  It 
contains  361  pages;  finely  bound  in  cloth; 
gold  lettering ;  frontispiece  portrait  of  the 
author. 

Please  fill  in  and  mail  us  the  coupon  to-day 
with  your  remittance  and  you  will  receive 
the  book  at  once  and  your  name  will  be  en- 
tered for  a  year's  new  subscription  or  renewal. 


The  Oatlook  Company,  381  Fourtli  Avenae,  New  York 

Please  send  me  Lyman  Abbott's  "  Silhouettes  of  My  Con- 
temporaries "  and  enter  my  name  for  one  year's  re^^-^***^"^^'^** 
to  The  Outlook.  I  enclose  $6.  (Add  $1.56  for  foreign  sub- 
scriptions.) 

Name 


Address^ 


Thb  Outlook,  March  8.  1022.    V< 
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Follow  These  Simple  Rules 

1.  An7  person  who  Is  not  an  employee,  or  reUtlTO  of  tny 
ntupluyee  of  Lisle  Daniels  &  Co.,  Inc..  may  submit  a^  answer, 
li  cusu  nothing  to  try. 

2.  All  answers  must  be  mailed  by  April  15th.,  1922. 

3.  Be  sure  to  hare  3-our  name  and  address  written  plainly 
and  number  your  words  1,  2,  3.  etc 

4.  Only  words  found  In  the  EnKllsh  dictionary  will  fie  count- 
ed. Do  not  use  obsolete,  hyphenated  or  compound  words.  IJm 
either  the  singular  or  plural  but  where  tlie  plural  is  used  tlie 
singular  can  not  be  counted,  and  Tloe  versa. 

5.  Words  of  the  same  spellkig  can  be  used  only  once,  even 
though  used  to  designate  different  objects.  An  object  can  be 
named  only  once.  However,  any  part  of  the  object  may  also 
be  named. 

8.  The  answer  having  the  largest  and  nearest  correct,  list  of 
names  of  visible  objects  shown  in  the  picture  that  begins  with 
the  letter  "B"  will  be  awarded  first  prize,  etc.  Neatness,  etyle 
or  bandwrittnc  have  no  bearing  upon  deciding  the  winners. 

7.  Candidates  may  co-operate  in  answering  the  puzzle,  but 
only  one  prize  will  be  awarded  to  any  one  household:  nor  will 
prizes  be  awarded  to  more  than  one  of  any  group  outside  of 
the  family  where  two  or  more  have  been  working  togetlicr. 

8.  In  the  event  of  ties,  the  fUU  amount  of  the  prize  will  be 
paid  each  tying  oouiestaut. 

9.  Three  well-known  business  men.  having  no  connection 
with  Lisle  Daniels  &  Co..  Inc.,  will  Judge  toe  answers  sub- 
mitted and  award  the  prizes.  Partldpanta  agree  to  accept 
the  decision  of  tlie  judges  as  final  and  conduslvo.  Webster*!* 
.New  International  dictionary  will  be  used  as  authority  for 
all  words  by  the  Judges. 

10.  All  answer*  will  receive  the  same  consideration  regard- 
less of  whether  you  purdiase  any  nterchandlse  or  not. 

11.  The  announcement  of  the  prize  winners  and  the  correct 
list  of  words  will  be  printed  at  tlie  close  of  tlie  contest  and  a 
copy  mailed  to  each  person  making  a  purchase  from  Lisle 
Daniels  ic  Ca.  lua 


Money  Back  Guarantee 

We  guarantee  £11  Dee  Cedar  Chests  to  be  absolutely 
satisractory  in  every  way.  If  on  arrival  you  are  not  per- 
fectly satisfied  return  the  chest  at  our  expense  ana  we 
will  refund  your  money  together  ^ith  any  express  or 
freight  charges  you  may  have  paid. 

(Signed)    LISLE  DANIELS  &  CO..  INC, 

, USE  THIS  COUPON — . 

I  LISLE  DANIELS  &  CO^  Inc^  1 

f      Dept.  510,  St.  Paul,  Minn.  I 

!       Gentlemen :     Enclosed  please  find  my  answer  to  the  [ 

I   "S"   Word   Picture  and   $15.00   for  an   Ell   Dee  Cedar  I 

I  Chest.     If  no  money  is  enclosed  just  enter  my  answer  I 

for  the  $50.00  prize  and  send  your  free  catalo<;.  ■ 

j  Nanie    ! 

}  Town    - j 

}  Street  ., } 


Look  closely  at  the  picture  and  pick  out  objects  like  saddle,  satchel,  ship,  etc.  You  can  use 
parts  of  objects  like  stirrup  on  the  saddle,  strap  on  the  satchel,  sail  on  the  ship,  etc.  It's  a 
test  of  skill  and  you  have  as  good  an  opportunity  of  winning  as  anyone.  If  your  answer  is 
awarded  first  prize  by  the  judges  you  wilf  win  $50.00 ;  but  the  purchase  of  an  Ell  Dee  Cedar 
Chest  makes  your  answer  eligible  for  the  three  big  $1,000.00  prizes. 

ELL  DEE 
CEDAR 
CHESTS 

Every  home  needs  a 
Kood  cedar  chest. 
Fine  furs,  woolen 
blankets  and  sood 
clothes  need  protec- 
tion from  moths, 
and  there  is  noth- 
ing: better  than  ft 
duBt  -  proof,  moth  - 
proof  £11  Dee  Cedar 
Chest.  These  chests 
are  built  in  our  own 

factory  by  skilled  workmen  and  are  sold  to  you  at  the  lowest  possible  eost.  In  our  special  Ell 
Dee  Cedar  Chest  at  $15.00.  we  are  eivins  you  the  utmost  value  for  your  money.  Quantity 
production  enables  us  to  build  this  chest  at  the  lowest  possible  cost  ana  you  have  only  to  see 
the  chest  to  be  convinced  that  it  is  one  of  the  most  exceptional  bargains  you  ever  bought. 

THREE  BIG  $1,000.00  PRIZES 

The  purchase  of  an  Ell  Dee  Cedar  Chest  at  $15.00  makes  your  answer  to  the  picture  eligible 
for  the  three  $1,000.00  prizes.  You  need  a  sood  cedar  ^est.  so  why  not  purchase  an  Ell  Dee? 
It  is  made  of  senuine  Tennessee  red  cedar,  the  hisrhest  priced  cedar  and  best  protection  from 
mo^s  obtainable.  Fitted  with  lock  and  ball-bearinflr  castors.  It  is  one  of  the  handiest  and 
most  attractive  pieces  of  furniture  you  can  have  in  your  home.  It  is  bisr  and  roomy — just  the 
right  sise  for  the  average  family — 40  inches  long.  16  inches  wide  and  18  inches  high. 

Everybody  Join  In — Costs  Nothing  to  Try 

Anybody  can  answer  the  picture,  without  it  costing  you  one  cent,  and  if  you  win  first  prise 
we  will  pay  you  $60.  That  is  pretty  good  pay  for  a  few  hours  spare  time  work.  However  by 
purchasing  an  EU  Dee  Cedar  Chest  for  $15.00  you  may  win  $1,000.00.  If  you  n^ed  a  cedar 
chest  here  is  your  opportunity  to  get  one  at  a  very  reasonable  price,  and  if  your  answer  to 
the  picture  should  win  first  prize  you  will  get  $1,000.00. 

Catalog  of  Big  Money-Saving  Bargains  Free 

Send  for  our  ostalog  of  money-saving  bargains.  If  you  already 
have  a  ceuar  diost  probably  tliere  Is  something  else  in  our 
catalog  that  you  need.  A  $15.00  purchase  of  merchandise  from 
our  catalog  makes  your  answer  to  the  picture  eligible  for  tlie 
big  prises.  A  purdiasp  of  $5.00  or  more  worth  of  merdiandlso 
makes  your  answer  eligible  for  a  $500.00  prize.  Send  for  caU- 
lug  today. 

Mail  Your  Answer  Early 

Get  your  answer  in  early,  and  when  you  order  a  cedar  chest 
sUte  whether  you  want  It  shippedjbiy  express  or  freiglit  We 
n>commend  shfpments  by  express,  •because  It  costs  very  llttl© 
more  and  you  get  much  quicker  serrlce.  Order  now — our 
guarantee  protects  you. 

Lisle  Daniels  &  Co.,  Inc. 

Successors  to  Minnesota  Pen  Co.  &  Winter-RobMns  Co. 

ST.  PAUL,         Dept.  510         MINNESOTA 


r— THE  PRIZES— I 


If  am.  00  Cedar 
Cheat  Is  Ordered 

K  No  Cheat 
bordered 

1st  . 

$1,000.00 

$50.00 

2nd. 

1,000.00 

25.00 

3rd. 

1,000.00 

20.00 

4th. 

.....     250.00 

15.00 

5th. 

125.00 

12.00 

6th. 

75.00 

10.00 

7th. 

50.00 

5.00 

8th. 

40.00 

3.00 

9th. 

30.00 

3.00 

10  to  15th  20.00  < 

i     2.00 

362 

Seven  Facts 

WHICH  taken  together  show  that  the  vote 
which  made  Senator  Harding  Presidentf 
though  a  rejection  of  Article  X,  wan  for  the  League 
of  Nations  in  amended  form  or  some  other  continu- 
ing society  of  nations  to  forhid  and  prevent  war. 

PACT  TWO  :  The  three  pre-eminent  Repub- 
lican leaders— Hughes,  Root,  Taft — and  the  three 
most  popular  candidates  for  the  Republican  nomi- 
nation— Herbert  Hoover,  Governor  Lowden,  and 
General  Wood — with  many  other  Republican  lead- 
era  of  nation-wide  influence,  either  in  the  famous 
"  thirty-one  "  paper  issued  nineteen  days  before  the 
votes  were  cast,  or  in  other  signed  declarationsi 
promised  a  revised  League  of  Nations  in  the  event 
of  Republican  success.  Upon  those  promiaes  and 
much  more  to  be  shown  in  others  of  the  '^  Seven 
Facts, ^'  President  Harding  was  elected.  For  full 
measure  of  American  sentiment  against  American 
isolation  add  six  million  votes  for  Cox. 

This  is  many  times  more  conclusively  showif  in 
"^The  Great  Deception^'  by  Samuel  Colcord. 
Though  the  "author  prefers  a  comprehensive  code 
of  international  laws  and  a  Court  of  International 
Justice  supreme  over  all,  with  League  or  associa- 
tion to  enforce  its  decrees,  his  book  proves  that  the 
vote  was  for  the  League,  because  it  WAS  and  the 
compelling  facts  cannot  be  made  to  prove  anything 
else.  Buy  it.  Read  it. 

$1.50  of  Bookdealers,  or  Postpaid. 
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TEACHERS'    AGENCIES 

The  Pratt  Teachers  Agency 

70  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 

ReoommendB  toachen  to  collefresj^ublicand  priTate  schools, 
oto.  Wm.  O.  Pratt,  Mrr. 


Adviaes  parents  about  schools. 


John  Martin  knows  Ihat^^nou 
ami  your  children  are  missing 
Jots  of  joy  if  ymi  do  not  have 

JOHN  MARTIN'S  BOOK 

Zhe  ehild^Magazine^o^'^^^ 

To  introduce  it  to  yoif  he  ^ill 

send  it  to  a  child  you  love 

3  MONTHS  FOR*l?2 

and  one  copi|  with  our  compliments 
-  JUST  UKE  A  BOOK  - 
Full  of  Fk:tiires  -Jbi|  andfiui 
Good^ni^t  stories  -Games 
Things  to  Do  and  Make 
Histonj  and  NatureTales 
Songs  to  Sing-Bible  Stories 
j£nswZiiJs^mem),)nire  and 
wholesome  tke  child  heart 
asks  for  and  needs 

CUT  OFF  THS  HEART  AND  SB10>  IT  TO 

^m.  JOHN  MARTIN 

^^HSS^  35  WEST49^St.MEWYDme 

^S^ff^  with  one  dollar  and  ^et: 

tJ^^     uoiirfirat  booklist  amg 
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SCHOOLS    AND    COLLEGES 


CHAPERONAGE  to  EUROPE 

Mrs.  Smith  and  Miss  Gra^  will  close  their  New 
York  chaperonage  for  girls  June  Ist  and  will 
acoompany  a  few  girls  on  a  travel  tour :  Paris, 
The  B^lefields,  Belgium  and  ^land. 

For  particular*^  address 

Mrs.  Christine.  Smith  and  Miss  Famur  J.  Gray, 

The  WyoDUBs,  7th  Ave.  at  SStfa  St.,  N.  Y.  Citj 

T*L  CircU  1286 


CONNECTICUT 


Box  1S3 


Washinfcton.  Conn. 
LltoKfleld  County 

Rock  Gate 

Country  Home  and  School  for  Yoanf  ChililreB 

Summer  and  winter  sessions. 

CHARLOTTE  O'GIRR  CLARKE. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


WALNUT    HILL    SCHOOL 

28  HIgliland  St.,  Natlck,  Mass.  A  College  Prepara- 
tory 8c£ool  for  Girls.    17  miles  from  Boston. 

Miss  Conant,  Miss  Biipelow,  Prlncipala 


NORTH    CAROLINA 


Day  and  Boarding;  School 

for  children  aged  6  to  14  years.  Fifteen  milea 
from  Piueliurst,  N.  C.  Tennis,  golf,  riding,  outdoor  gainee. 
Opening  October,  1922.  Address  Box  32S,  Piuehant,  N.  C. 


OHIO 


WANTED  IN 

f  Baot of  bank  woik,  •von m  t» ctAimt.  Thm  work IaMmJ 
■■■!<■>■  SskMl  si  FlHass.  44  MiUm  SMf..  CalMAn.  S. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Garden&ig,  Farming  and  Poultry  Husbandry,  the  new  pro- 
feedonTor women.  SCHOOL  OF  HORTICULTUkE^ 
AnMer^Pennsylvimia.  18  miles  from  Philadelphia.  Two  year 
Diploma  Coarse,  entrance  September  and  January.  Theory 
and  practice.  Unusual  positions  obtainable  upon  graduation. 
Spriiig  coQise  April  4th  to  June  24th-  Summer  course  Auguat 
Istto  asth.    Circulars.    Suzabbtr  Lbiohtom  Ime,  Director. 


BOYS'    CAMPS 


Vaicoor  klaad. 
Lalce  CiuuBpiaia 

16th  Season 


CAMPPENN 

Camp  Penn  will  appeal  to  those  parents  and  bova 
who  Hunk  a  camp  should  mean  more  than  merely 
a  Bommer  resort.  Ours  is  a  REAL  camp, 
planned  to  develop  resonrcefnlness  and  a  capacity 
for  self-help.  Healthful  site,  trained  staff,  resident 
physician,  select  group  of  boys. 

Our  booklet  describes  a  very  unusual  system, 
Chaa.  K.  Taylor,  Carteret  Academy,  Oraase.  N.  J. 

CAMP  PISCATAQUIS  ''»%*SL^-'''- 

FOR  BOYS  12-17.  Enffene  Hayden,  Director, 
OfTei-s  a  250-niile  canoe  trip  under  famous  guide  from 
Lobster  Lake  to  Fort  Kent.  Fishing,  hiking,  explor- 
ing. Your  boy  deserres  the  best.  For  booklet  with  map 
write  U.  J.  Sroua,  Sec'y,  74  Fayette  St.,  Cambridge,  Maas. 


GIRLS*    CAMPS 


DRUMTOCHTY 


CAMP 

Lake  Snnapee,  New  Hauipsiiire 
SELECT  AND  SUPERIOR   GIRLS'  CAMP 

All  land  and  water  sports;  horseback  riding  and  hikea; 
Bunervisicm  by  trained  leaders;  health,  happlneas,  self- 
renanoe  and  good  sportsmanship ;  a  camp  d  quality  and 
character;  wonderful  climatic  conditions. 

Booklet  upon  request— correspondence  invited. 
Camp  Dmmtoclityr-New  London,  N.  H. 


^ 


Ir&ll  S   end    cAtpforSrU 

Write  for  Booklet. 
miss  SNYDER.  3€3S.Brea4way.  Leiailaa.Ky. 


TRAINING    SCHOOLS    FOR    NURSES 

YOUNG    WOMEN 

Prospect  Heiiclits  Hospital,  Brooklyn,  N.  T.» 
offers  a  2  years  and  3  months  trainlnir  comrse, 

coTering  all  branches  of  private  and  clinical  uoraing.  Re> 
quirements  for  admission,  1  year  of  high  school  or  its  equiva- 
lent. For  further  information  apply  to  the  E* 


St.  John's  Riverside  Hospital  Trainng 
School  for  Nurses 

YONKCRS.    NEW  YORK 

Registered  in  New  York  State,  offers  a  2H  jmnf  course  ■ 
as  general  training  to  refined,  educated  women.  Beqnire. 
ments  one  year  high  school  or  Its  equivalent.  Apply  to  tho 
Directress  of  Nurses,  Tonkers,  New  York. 
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A  Lawyer's  Study  tt  Bible 

By  EVERETT  P.  WHEELER 

The  author  shows  that  the  rales  advocated 
by  Lynian  Abbott  for  Bible  intei-pretation  are 
similar  to  those  established  for  the  interpreta- 
tion of  American  Constitutions.  He  applies 
Bible  teachings  to  Christian  experience,  social 
reforms,  sociidisni,  Chnrch-work,  prayer,  mir- 
acles, immortality.     A  lucid,  helpful  book. 

Cioth  binding.     Nmt  $1.50 
F.  H.  REVELL  CO..  158  Fifth  Are.,  New  York 


DEAF? 

Send  a  post  card  for  a  new  pamphlet  filled  with  yaloable 
fMCt»  that  evexy  deaf  peraou  should  know.  If  you  have 
head  noiMS  and  are  only  alightly  deaf,  don't  let  it  go  until 
it  ia  too  late !  Or,  if  you  are  almcMt  totally  deaf,  there 
may  be  a  chance  of  helping  your  hearing.  This  pomplilet 
will  tell  you.    It  also  explains  about  a 

NEW  INVENTION 

— The  Hears  De  Luxe  Ear  Phone,  and  teUa  about  our  great 
10-Day  Free  Trial  Offer.  Not  a  penny  unless  your  hearing 
is  improved.  But  first  write  for  the  free  liteiature  NOW, 
before  our  supply  is  exhausted.  Remember,  there  is  no 
cost  or  obligation  of  any  kind.  Mail  card  or  letter  TODAY 
for  this  interesting  pamphlet.    Address 

MEARS  EAR  PHONE  CO. 

Dept.  123,  45  W.  34th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


BEFORE  YOU  BUILD  KNOW  ABOUT 

LUNKEN  WINDOWS 


A  double-hung  window  ;  100^  ventila- 
tion ;  disappearing  sash  and  fly  screens ; 
weatherstripped,  glazed,  fitted,  hung  I 
and  completely  assembled.  Shipped 
ready  for  use;  built  into  any  wall. 
Write  for  full  details. 

5407  Cherry  Street, 
CINCINNATI,  OHIO 


Zera 
Tight 


TbeLonken  Window  Co. 


FOR  M^M^M  ^    Of  BRAINS 


t(iAR5 


-MADE  AT  KEY  WKST^ 


PHEASANT  EGGS  FOR  SALE 

From  hardy  English  Ringneck  non  related  Stock 

Price  S2S  per  hundred 

Address,  Rocketer  Game  Preserve,  RiTerton,  Comu 


HEALTH  IS  YOURS 

If  you  follow  the  teaching  of  Dr.  Elmer  Lee, 

^'^^  Health  Cdtare  Magazbe 

Every  month  it  is  brimf  ull  of  hints  and  helps  for 
cures  without  drugra,  and  right  eating:, 
breathing,  exercising,  etc.  $2.00  a  year ;  20c  a 
number— three  months*  "  On  Trial  *'  for  25  cts. 
Send  today  for  your  first  three  months  and  add 
to  your  health.    Money  back  if  not  satisfied. 

HEALTH  CULTURE,  500  St  JsMt  BUf .,  New  Ysrk 


Don't  Wear 
a  Truss 

Broolu'    Appliance^    the 

modem  scientific  invention,  the 
wonderful  new  discovery  thatg 
relieves  rupture,  will  be  senti 
oo  trial.  No  obnoxious  sprinssi 
or  pads.  Mit.«.B.i 

Brooks'  Rupture  AppKance 

Has  automatic  Air  Cushions.  Binds  and 
draws  the  broken  parts  together  as  you  would 
a  broken  limb.  No  salves.  No  lies.  Durable, 
cheap.  Sent  on  trial  to  prove  it.  Protected  by 
U.  Sw  natents.  Catalog  and  measure  blanks 
mailed  free.  Send  name  and  address  today. 
.Ct..  471HSwaSt.T 


5  lbs  fry?f  •!!?t';r±  *1.50 


,     5  LBS     , 

laXTaA  LABOB^ 

VIRGINIA 

SHKLLBD 

PEANUTS 

$1.50 
POSTPAID 

EA8T  OP  MISS. 

^10  IbH  %%,!& 


Not  tlie  stale,  tasteless  street  comer 
kind,  but  plump,  sweety  tender  nutmeats, 
full  of  flavory  goodness.  Fresh,  crisp, 
crunchy.  Send  down  to  the  plantation 
for  a  sack  of  these  supremely  good  nuts. 
Roast  them  hot  and  crisp,  make  delicious 
candy  and  salted  peanuts  from  ourreciiie 
enclosed  with  every  order.  You  can't 
[buy  better  peanuts  at  any  price.  We 
Ignuirantee  prompt  shipment  and  abso- 
llute  satisfaction.  W.  of  Miss.  5c.  lb  «x/m. 

'OesterfieM  PUntaliMi  A,  NsrftU^  Virgwa 


How  to  $ 
Raise 


500i5,000 

O  you  need  ready  cash  for  any  lenti- 

Draate  purpose  ?  Do  you  want  $500  to 
$5,000  to  start  a  business  of  your  own — 
buy  out  an  established  business — pui^ 
chase  an  interest  in  a  foing  concern — 
develop  a  business  abeady  started— tide 
yourself  over  a  period  of  financial  de- 
pression—  introduce  a  new  business 
idea,  plan,  novelty,  patent  or  service  ? 
Then  you  should  lose  no  time  in  get- 
ting *'The  Simplex  System  for  Securing  Cash 
Capital,"  a  proved-out,  time-tested  method  that 
has  raised  hundreds  and 
thousands  of  dollars  for  all 
kinds  of  business  projects. 

"The  Simplex  System"  is 
simple  to  understand  and  easy 
to  follow.  It  is  explained  in 
soch  plain,  every-day  bmgnage 
that  anyone  who  can  read  and 
write  can  use  it.  It  gives  such 
clear  instruction  that  you  can- 
not go  wrong.  It  makes  plain 
the  secret  of  success  in  money 
getthig.  It  tells  how  this  system 
has  raised  money— quickly  and 
easily— where  old-style  methods 
have  failed.  It  shows  you  the 
faults  of  the  usual  way  of  trying 
to  obtabi  cash  capital.  Get  it ! 
Examine  it !  It  will  solve  your 
flmuicial  problems. 

^end  no  money.  Just  fill  in 
and  maa  the  Coupon.  We  will 
mail  you  the  complete  system 
on  30  days*  trial.  When  it  is  delivered  pay  your  postman 
only  $1.98,  plus  a  few  cents  postage.  Then  take  a  whole 
month  to  exambie  and  test  it.  Then  if  you  are  not  per- 
fectly satisfied  that  you  have  the  greatest  financing  pbui 
you  ever  saw,  simply  remail  it  and  your  $1.98  will  be 
promptly  refunded. 

Don't  delay.  Sign  and  mail  the  Coupon  now.  Dont  send 
any  money.  But  act  at  once,  as  this  $1 .98  edition  is  limited. 
American  Business  BuUders,  Inc.,  Dept.  702,  1133  Broad- 
way, New  York. 


PROOF! 

"  The  Simplex  Sys- 
tem" enabled  me  to 
raise  $2,000  which  I 
needed.  Anybody 
can  obtain  good  re- 
sults from  this  simpli- 
fied system."— A.  N. 
Ranger,  Hull,  Can- 
ada. "I  used  The 
Simplex  System  to 
start  a  small  business 
and  get  a  partner 
with  $500." -G.  P. 
Mitanda,  Fall  River. 
Mass.  "  Put  your 
System  to  the  test 
twice,  and  both  times 
it  worked  like  a 
charm."  — Don  Was- 
son,  Antlers,  Ok  la. 


-Mafl  this  Coupon. 


AMERICAN  BUSINESS  BUILDERS,  Inc.. 

Dept.  702,  1133  Broadway,  New  York 

You  may  send  me— on  30 days'  trial— "The  Simplex  Sys- 
tem For  Securing  Cash  Capital."  I  will  pay  my  postman, 
on  delivery,  $1.98,  plus  postage.  I  will  keep  the  plans  for  30 
days.  If  at  tlie  end  of  that  time  I  am  not  perfectly  satisfied, 
I  will  remail  them  and  you  are  to  retiun  my  $1.98  at  once. 


Address. 


Should  She 
Thank  Him? 

HE  is  as  much  in  doubt  as  she — and  both  are 
embarrassed.  They  have  attended  the  theatre 
together.  Ue  has  escorted  her  home.  Should 
she  thank  him  for  the  pleasant  evening?  May  she 
invite  him  into  the  house  if  she  wishes  ?  Or  should 
he  thank  her  for  the  pleasure  of  her  company  ?  Is 
it  correct  for  him  to  ask  permission  to  call  ? 

The  woman  who  knows  the  correct  thing  to  do 
and  say  on  all  occasions  has  charm  and  grace.  The 
man  whose  fine  repose  and  ease  of  manner  char- 
acterize him  as  cultured  and  well  bred  is  always 
welcomed  wherever  he  goes — is  always  admired 
and  respected. 

Etiquette  makes  4t  easy  for  everyone  to  be  cul- 
tured and  charming,  to  avoid  embarrassing  bhm- 
ders  and  humiliating  errors.  By  knowing  the  correct 
form  of  speech  and  manner  at  all  times  one  can 
mingle  with  the  most  highly  cultivated,  the  most 
brilliant  people,  and  yet  feel  entirely  well  poised 
and  at  ease.  Etiquette  is  a  comfortable  shield  that 
protects  one  from  embarrassment  in  one's  contact 
with  men  and  women. 

Why  Is  RiceThrown  After  the  Bride? 

— Very  much  for  the  same  reason  that  an  old  slipper  is 
thrown  after  a  newly  married  couple.  And  do  vou  know 
why  a  teacup  is  usually  given  to  the  engaged  girl,  why  the 
woman  who  marries  for  the  second  time  may  not  wear 
white,  why  black  is  the  color  of  mourning  ? 

In  the  Book  of  Etiquette,  the  famous  two-volume  set, 
you  not  only  find  all  the  important  rules  of  etiquette,  but 
you  actually  discover  the  origin  of  eacli  rule,  each  custom. 
As  mteresting  as  a  story — yet  the  Book  of  Etiquette  is  one  of 
the  most  authentic,  authoritative  and  exhaustive  works  on 
the  subject  ever  published. 

FREE  to  You! 

The  Famous 

Book  of  Etiquette 

Not  a  cent  in  advance.  Just  the  coupon— and  the  ccnn- 
plete  two-volume  Book  of  Etiquette  ynU  be  sent  to  you  at 
once.  Glance  through  the  table  of  contents.  See  how  much 
you  know  about  correspondence,  about  formal  dinners, 
about  introductions,  weddings,  dances,  speech,  dress.  Don't 
miss  the  illustrations.  Read  a  chapter  or  two.  Examine 
the  books  thoroughly  at  our  expense  for  5  days. 

Within  the  &-day  free-examination  period  decide  whether 
you  want  to  return  the  books  without  obligation  or  keep 
them  and  send  us  only  $3  J>0  in  complete  payment.  Ton  to  be 
the  sole  judge.  You  decide  whether  or  not  you  want  to  be 
one  more  day  without  this  splendid  Book  of  Etiquette.  We 
advise  you  to  mail  the  coupon  at  once,  befere  the  free- 
examination  otifer  expires.  NELSON  DOUBLEDAY,  Inc. 
Dept.  43,  Oyster  Bay,  N.  Y. 

■  ^^^■■■■^■■^  ■■  ■■  ■■  ■■  ■■  ^  ■■  ■■  ■■  ■■  ■■  ■■  ■ 
NELSON  DOUBLEDAY,  Inc., 

Dept.  43,  Oyster  Bay,  N.  Y. 

Without  cost  or  obligation,  you  may  send  me  the  two- 
volume  set  of  the  Book  of  Etiquette.  Within  5  days  I  will 
either  return  the  books  or  send  you  only  $3.50  in  full  pay- 
ment. Examining  the  books  does  not  place  me  under  any 
obligation  to  keep  them  if  I  am  not  delighted. 


Name. 


Address  . 


□    Check  this  square  if  you  want  these  books  with  the 
!?^.!^^*"HI  A'^'l^^lS*!**®.**  .l''"**!'*^    *t   five 


dollars,  with  five 
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CONTRIBUTORS' 
GALLERY 

FREDERICK       Mor- 
gan Davenport 
I    is  a  member  of  the 
New    York    Senate 
1    and  has  been   Pro- 
fessor of  Law   and 
Politics   at    Hamil- 
ton   College    since 
1904.    He  was  Pro- 
gressive     nominee 
for  Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor of  New  York 
in  1912  and  for  Gov- 
ernor in  1914.     He  was  born  in  Salem, 
Massachusetts;   his  home  is  in  Clinton, 
New   York.     Those    who    read    Senator 
Davenport's  "From  Toga  to  Overalls'*  in 
The    Outlook    for    June    22,    1921,    will 
recognize  the  fact  that  he  is  peculiarly 
fitted  to  review  such  a  volume  as  "Waste 
in  Industry." 

Earl  Reed,  four  of  whose  etchings  are 
reproduced  in  this  issue,  lives  in 
Chicago.  He  was  formerly  with  the 
Chicago  Board  of  Trade.  He  is  almost 
entirely  self-taught  in  etching.  He  is 
the  author  of  "Etching — A  Practical 
Treatise,"  a  recognized  authority  on  the 
technique  of  etching,  and  his  work  has 
been  exhibited  in  most  of  the  cities  in 
this  country  as  well  as  in  the  Paris 
Salon  and  elsewhere  in  Europe.  There 
are  some  seven  volumes  credited  to  Mr. 
Reed's  pen  and  pencil,  of  which  "Tales 
of  a  Vanishing  River"  (John  Lane  Com- 
pany) has  been,  perhaps,  the  most  wide- 
ly read.  There  are  many  readers  of 
The  Outlook  who  will  recall  the  chapter 
in  this  volume  entitled  "The  Weather 
Book  of  Buck  Granger's  Grandfather." 
Such  magazines  as  the  "International 
Studio,"  "Art  and  Progress,"  and  the 
"Fine  Arts  Jpurnal"  have  at  various 
times  published  reproductions  of  Mr. 
Reed's  work,  accompanied  by  special 
articles. 

ALEXANDER  Meiklicjohn  is  President 
of  Amherst  College,  and  also  holds 
the  chair  of  Logic  and  Metaphysics.  He 
was  born  in  Rochdale,  England,  and 
came  to  this  country  in  1880,  at  the  age 
of  eight.  He  was  educated  at  Cornell 
University  and  at  Brown  University.  He 
has  been  a  member  of  the  Faculty  of 
Brown. 

HIGH  J.  HiGHES  is  Director  of  Mar- 
kets in  the  State  Department  of 
Agriculture  of  Minnesota.  He  has  been 
a  contributor  to  The  Outlook  several 
times  in  the  past. 

MARIANA  GrLSWOLD  VaN  ReNSSEI.AF* 
(Mrs.  Schuyler)  contributes  a 
character  study  of  Richard  Watson 
Gilder  based  on  an  intimate  knowledge 
of  the  man  and  his  work.  Mrs.  Van 
Rensselaer  is  ex-President  of  the  Public 
Education  Association  of  New  York  and 
honorary  member  of  the  American  Insti- 
tute of  Architects.  She  is  the  author  of 
"English  Cathedrals,"  "History  of  the 
City  of  New  York  in  the  Seventeenth 
Century,"  and  a  volume  of  poems  which 
appeared  in  1910. 
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THE   ARBITER  OF  BASEBALL 

THERE  is  general  satisfaction  with 
the  action  of  Judge  Kenesaw 
Mountain  Landis  in  resigning  his 
seat  as  Judge  of  a  Federal  District  Court. 
In  fact,  there  was  a  strong  sentiment 
long  ago  that  this  would  have  been  the 
best  course  for  him  to  pursue.  He  has 
found  that  his  duties  as  what  may  be 
called  the  supreme  baseball  umpire  are 
arduous  and  that  they  are  enough  to  oc- 
cupy the  time  and  attention  of  any  one 
man.  It  is  on  this  ground  that  he  has 
resigned  from  the  Federal  bench.  Apart 
from  this,  however,  it  did  not  seem 
exactly  congruous  or  fitting  that  one  man 
should  hold  such  different  functions  and 
should  receive  from  the  world  of  sport  an 
immensely  larger  salary  than  he  was  re- 
ceiving for  his  judicial  duties.  This  we 
pointed  out  at  the  time  of  Judge  Landis's 
acceptance  of  the  baseball  offer.  A  bill 
is  before  Congress  which,  if  passed,  will 
require  Federal  judges  to  give  all  their 
time  to  their  judicial  duties.  It  is  said 
that  the  American  Bar  Association  ap- 

'  proves  this  bill.  Fortunately,  Judge 
Landis's  sensible  and  wise  decision 
makes  it  unnecessary  to  apply  aner  legal 
restriction  in  his  case. 

What  is  a  real  loss  to  the  judicial 
work  of  the  country  is  also  a  great  gain, 
in  that  it  will  help  to  maintain  fair 
play  and  clean  sport  in  the  National 
game. 

Judge  Landis  stands  high  as  an 
enemy  of  lawbreakers  and  a  man  who 
puts  justice  and  right  ahead  of  personal 
interest.  The  result  has  been  that  he 
is  in  demand  for  widely  varying  public 
services.  One  proposal  that  immediately 
came  to  the  front  was  from  Chicago, 

w  and  repeated  an  old  rumor  that  Judge 
Landis  would  be  a  candidate  for  the 
Mayoralty  of  the  city;  there  is  a  strong 
sentiment  in  favor  of  this  because  it  is 
thought  that  a  man  of  courage  and 
firmness  is  much  needed  in  the  Mayor's 
chair. 

THE  THI^EATENED  COAL  STRIKE 

SOME  half-million  miners  who  belong 
to  the  United  Mine  Workers  ef 
America  have  been  asked  to  vote  for  or 
against  a  strike  on  April  1,  should  terms 
for  a  new  contract  not  be  reached  be- 
tween operators  and  miners.  This  ap- 
plies not  only  to  the  anthracite  fields 
but  to  those  bituminous  fields  worked 
under  contracts  made  between  the  op- 
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erators  and  the  United  Mine  Workers 
acting  for  the  miners.  The  operators 
of  the  West  Virginia  field  have  kept 
unions  out  of  their  territory,  and  will 
therefore  have  a  strong  market  advan- 
tage if  the  strike  takes  place,  while  their 
non-union  workers  will  have  abundance 
of  work,  as  has  happened  before  under 
similar  circumstances. 

There  are  indications  that  negotia- 
tions between  operators  and  miners  may 
be  brought  about  in  time  to  avert  the 
strike  now  threatened;  for  the  referen- 
dum to  the  men  asking  men  to  vote  in 
advance  on  a  supposititious  state  of 
things  is  really  a  threat  and  nothing 
else. 

The  questions  involved  both  as  to 
wages  and  hours  are  complicated  by  the 
fact  that  working  miners  are  paid  partly 
on  the  basis  of  an  eight-hour  day  and 
partly  at  piece  (or  tonnage)  rates. 

Meanwhile  the  high  cost  of  fuel  to  the 
consumer  continues.  The  general  public, 
including  home-owners  and  manufactur- 
ers, is  more  and  more  skeptical  as  to 
the  plea  that  high  prices  of  coal  are  due 
to  lack  of  supply,  for  they  believe  that 
local  shortage  is  caused  by  artificial 
withholding  of  supply;  but  they  will 
admit  that  if  the  miners'  "bluff"  of  de- 
manding a  twenty  per  cent  increase  in 
wages  succeeds  there  will  be  a  plausible 
excuse  for  high  prices. 

The  joint  meeting  at  Chicago  between 
delegates  of  coal  and  railway  unions  re- 
sulted in  acceptance  of  the  broad  idea 
of  friendly  co-operation  and  moral 
mutual  support;  anything  further,  such 


as  an  alliance  that  would  call  railway 
men  out  if  miners  strike,  or  vice  versd, 
met  little  encouragement. 

If  Senator  Kenyon's  bill  for  regulating 
coal  disputes,  described  recently  in  The 
Outlook,  were  now  in  force,  there  would 
be  at  least  a  fair  chance  of  settlement 
by  an  authorized  coal  board  of  arbitra- 
tion. 

THE  IMMIGRATION    QUESTION 
ALWAYS   WITH   US 

BY  a  vote  of  281  to  36  the  House  of 
Representatives  has  passed  a  resolu- 
tion to  continue  the  present  three  per 
cent  Immigration  Law  for  another  year 
—that  is  to  say,  until  July  1,  1923.  Op- 
position to  this  has  come  from  those 
who  declare  that,  despite  general  con- 
ditions o*f  unemployment,  there .  is  a 
scarcity  of  farm  labor,  and  also  of  un- 
skilled labor  necessary  in  housing,  rail- 
way, and  road  construction;  moreover, 
that  the  present  quota  law  is  inhumane 
in  certain  of  its  exclusive  provisions  and 
contrary  to  the  highest  American  ideals 
and  traditions  as  well  as  to  economic 
efficiency,  since  it  regulates  immigration 
by  standards  not  of  quality,  but  of  quan- 
tity. Others  want  as  complete  a  sus- 
pension of  immigration  as  can  be  had 
conformable  to  treaty  provisions  and 
with  close  regard  to  the  desire  of  aliens 
now  well  established  in  the  United 
States  to  bring  near  relatives  into  this 
country. 

All  this  does  not  mean,  however,  that 
the  House  Committee  on  Immigration 
will  stop  its  consideration  of  the  various 
changes  proposed.  Perhaps  the  most  im- 
portant of  them  is  that  providing  for  an 
examination  in  American  consulates 
abroad  of  aliens  wishing  to  emigrate  to 
the  United  States.  Objections  to  it  were 
made  by  representatives  of  other  coun- 
tries, to  the  effect  that  the  proposal  to 
permit  American  medical  and  immigra- 
tion officials  in  American  consulates,  or 
elsewhere  abroad,  to  exercise  functions 
not  purely  informative  in  character, 
but  directly  concerned  with  the  ex- 
amination and  selection  of  emigrants, 
would,  even  if  exercised  in  the  interior 
of  the  consulate  offices,  go  beyond  the 
usual  consular  functions  recognized  by 
treaties.  Moreover,  pertaining,  as  it 
does,  to  interests  connected  with  emigra- 
tion, the  regulation  of  which  is  reserved 
to  the  sovereignty  of  each  state,  ^he  pro- 
posed  action,   they   add,   could   not   be 
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considered   as  conforming   with   either 
treaty  or  domestic  law. 

The  other  proposed  changes  are  the 
registration  of  tfll  aliens,  including  new- 
comers and  those  now  here;  additional 
penalties  for  steamship  companies  which 
exceed  their  quotas;  and,  finally,  a  de- 
mand that  half  of  the  immigration  we 
do  receive  shall  come  in  American  ships. 

THE  DEBTS  OWED  TO  US 

Acc'ORDiNG  to  the  law  recently  passed, 
President  Harding  has  appointed 
as  members  of  the  Commission  to  refund 
the  debts  owed  to  us  by  foreign  gov- 
ernments Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
Mellon  as  Chairman,  Secretary  of 
State  Hughes,  Secretary  of  Commerce 
Hoover,  Senator  Smoot  of  Utah,  and 
Representative  Burton  of  Ohio.  More 
appropriate  selections,  we  believe,  could 
not  have  been  made. 

The  foreign  governments  owe  us,  with 
interest,  about  eleven  billion  dollars. 

Last  summer  Secretary  Mellon  pro- 
posed a  grant  by  Congress  of  full  execu- 
tive power  to  him  to  find  out  what  each 
debtor  nation  could  do  and  to  conclude 
terms  in  each  case  for  the  funding  or 
conversion  or  extension  of  the  time  of 
payment  of  the  principal  or  Interest  or 
both. 

Congress  took  a  different  view  of  the 
matter.  It  did  not  wish  to  lodge  so 
much  responsibility  with  any  one  person. 
So  it  erected  a  Commission  of  which 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  should  ap- 
propriately be  the  chairman,  the  Com- 
mission to  decide  on  the  forms  of  the 
terms  of  refunding,  conversion,  or  ex- 
tension of  the  'loan. 

The  refunding  conferences  are  to 
begin  immediately  and  negotiations  will 
be  proceeded  with  as  rapidly  as  possible. 
It  is  hoped  that  they  may  be  concluded 
by  the  middle  of  next  autumn.  Certainly 
the  European  economic  situation  is 
more  favorable  to  such  deliberation  than 
at  any  time  since  the  war.  As  evidence 
of  betterment  one  has  but  to  note  the 
improvement  in  foreign  exchange,  par- 
ticularly with  reference  to  the  values  of 
British  and  French  currencies.  The  re- 
funding conferences  themselves  ought  to 
have  a  beneficial  effect  upon  the  general 
exchange  situation,  for  any  settlement 
of  arrangements  for  the  repayment  of 
our  war  loans  to  our  allies  should  be 
a  considerable  step  towards  the  stabili- 
zation of  overseas  conditions. 

PRINCESS  MARY*S  WEDDING 

ON  February  28  Princess  Mary,  only 
daughter  of  the  English  King  and 
Queen,  became  the  wife  of  Viscount  Las- 
celles.  The  ceremony  took  place  at  the 
historic  Collegiate  Church  of  St.  Peter, 
better  known  as  Westminster  Abbey. 


Knocking  the 
Nonsense  out  of 
Weight-Control 

"  A  slender,  wiry  mother  places 
slender,  wiry  little  Willy  on  the 
station  scales,  drops  in  a  penny, 
and  gasps  in  horror.  Tables  printed 
on  the  scales  state  that  boys  of 
Willy's  age,  and  particularly  of 
Willy's  age  and  height,  should 
weigh  just  about  85  pounds.  And 
litde  Willy,  doing  the  best  he  can, 
achieves  but  75!  And  that  mother, 
with  startled  intellect,  realizes 
that  little  Willy  must  be  UNDER- 
WEIGHT—direful  term!  A  term 
that  brings  consternation  to 
teachers  and  parents'  by  the  thou- 
sand, and  urges  investigating  ex- 
aminers of  various  kinds  to  a  verge 
of  hysteria!" 

Little  Willy's  mother  and  all 
her  kith  and  kin  will  want  to 
read  Mr.  C.  K.  Taylor's  article  in 
next  week's  Outlook,  from  which 
this  passage  is  taken.  He  thor- 
oughly exposes  the  widespread  fal- 
lacy of  "  The  Great  Underweight 
Ddusion." 


The  popularity  of  the  Princess  was 
evidenced  by  the  immensely  hearty  re- 
ception which  she  and  her  husband 
received  as  they  drove  to  and  from  the 
Abbey.  But  the  most  striking  feature 
of  the  wedding  was  the  fact  that  it  was 
between  a  Princess  royal  and  an  Eng- 
lishman not  of  royal  blood. 

Fifty  years  ago  Princess  Louise, 
daughter  of  Queen  Victoria,  married  the 
Marquis  of  Lome,  later  Duke  of  Argyll. 
"Ah,  but  it's  a  great  day  the  noo  for  the 
Queen,"  remarked  an  old  Scotchwoman, 
in  whose  eyes  the  ducal  house  of  Argyll 
represented  all  that  was  mighty. 

Later  another  Princess  Louise,  daugh- 
ter of  Edward  YII,  married  the  Duke  of 
Fife. 

More  recently  the  popular  Princess 
Patricia,  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Con- 
naught,  Edward  VII's  brother,  married 
Commander  Ramsay,  son  of  the  Earl  of 
Dalhousie. 

Now  comes  the  turn  of  the  house  of 
Lascelles.  The  best-known  member  of 
that  family  has  been  Sir  Frank  Las- 
celles, the  efficient  British  Ambassador 
at  Berlin  1895-1908.  In  Yorkshire  the 
Lascelles  are  such  a  great  family  that» 


in  the  popular  opinion,  Princess  Marj 
has  doubtless  secured  "a  catch."  Vis 
count  Lascelles  is  the  eldest  son  of  the 
Earl  of  Harewood,  whose  seat  is  at  the 
stately  Harewood  House  near  L<eeds  and 
whose  estates  comprise  some  thirty 
thousand  acres.  Lord  Lascelles  was 
educated  at  Eton  and,  choosing  arms  as 
a  profession,  at  Sandhurst.  He  Joined 
the  Grenadier  Guards,  served  through- 
out the  war  in  France,  was  wounded 
three  times,  gassed  once,  and  won  a 
D.  S.  C.  and  a  Croix  de  Guerre.  A 
vivacious  youth,  gallant  soldier,  intel- 
ligent country  gentleman,  he  is  quite 
the  type  the  English  like.  He  is  rich 
in  his  own  right,  having  inherited  some 
thirteen  million  dollars  from  an  uncle. 
So  the  new  couple,  it  is  expected,  will  be 
able  to  pay  their  bills. 

MAKING  THEATERS  SAFE 

THE  recent  terrible  disaster  at  the 
Knickerbocker  Theater  in  Wash- 
ington and  the  collapse  of  a  moving- 
picture  house  in  Brooklyn  have  stirred 
public  authorities  in  many  cities  to 
action.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  will 
not  be  sporadic,  but  that  scientific  and 
thorough  investigation  will  be  carried 
out  everywhere  as  to  faulty  construction 
and  fire  risks  in  the  thousands  of 
theaters,  large  and  small,  which  are 
crowded  daily.  In  Washington  one 
result  was  the  closing  of  seven  theaters 
on  the  ground  that  they  were  unsafe 
because  of  fire  hazard  or  structural 
weakness.  In  Brooklyn  investigators 
found  a  startlingly  large  proportion  of 
the  theaters  and  moving-picture  places 
examined  imperfect  as  regards  legal  re- 
quirements; most  of  the  faults  found 
were  trivial  or  easily  remedied,  but 
some  of  the  places  were  nothing  more  or 
less  than  fire  traps — in  one  small  picture 
house,  for  instance,  the  place  was  heated 
by  gas-stoves  placed  on  planks  in  the 
cellar  Just  below  the  wooden  floor!  The 
official  summary  of  the  investigation  as 
to  the  Knickerbocker  Theater  disaster 
by  Engineers  of  the  Army  and  Navy 
Departments  presented  a  list  of  no 
fewer  than  twenty-one  faults  in  con- 
struction. No  wonder  that  the  place 
collapsed  as  if  it  were  of  cardboard 
when  the  extra  strain  of  a  heavy  snow^ 
fall  was  placed  on  it!  The  official  in- 
quiry pointed  out  that  the  direct  cause 
of  the  disaster  came  from  the  unusual 
conditions  owing  to  the  fact  that  tbe 
street  was  curved  and  the  stage  inrall 
had  to  be  curved  also;  but  it  is  added 
that  if  the  rest  of  the  building  had  been 
of  a  high  grade  of  construction  and 
properly  braced  the  disaster  would  not 
have  occi^rred. 

Various  laws  have  been  proposed   tc 
secure  sound  construction.  This  is  excel 
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IF    YOU    WILL    NOW    UNITE    IN    YOUR    COMPLAINTS, 
AND    FORCE    fHEM    WITH    A    CONSTANCY 


(King  Henry  VIII,  Act  ITI,  Hcene  2) 


Gaar  Williams  in  Farm  Life 


From  Capper's  ^S'eekly 


A    BELATED    VALENTINE 
f-Yorn  Mrs.  Robert  Clark,  Lyndon,  Vermont 


BUSINESS    MAY    NOT    LIKE    THE    WAY    THE    FARMER    IS 
HANDLING  THINGS.  BUT  THEY'RE  BOTH  IN  THE  SAME  BOAT 

From  Virginia  Gilpin,   Boston,  Massachusetts 


James  in  the  St.  Louis  Star 


O.  P.  WUliatns  in  the  Wisconsin  News 


GIT! 


THE  BEST  BONUS  SOURCE 
The  helmsman  of  a  business  to-day  cannot  Icnow  in  advance  what 
its  income  will  be.  or  its  excess  profits.  He  dare  not  guess  too 
low,  so  he  guesses  very  high— and  YOU  foot  the  bill.  The  Sales 
Tax  is  reckoned  on  the  sales  as  made.  There  is  no  guessing  about 
It.     What  business  needs  is  certainty 

From  Julius  J.  H.  Hayn,  Buffalo.  New  York 
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lent  in  itself;  but  there  is  a  strong  feel- 
ing that  back  of  other  causes  lies  the 
very  serious  and  common  danger  of  poor 
inspection.  Building  inspectors  are  a 
not  very  well  paid  or  very  expert  body 
of  men  and  they  are  peculiarly  subject 
to  temptation  in  the  way  of  bribe-taking. 
This  is  a  difficult  situation  to  meet;  the 
best  solution  would  seem  to  be  in  pro- 
viding adequate  and  well-paid  super- 
inspectors,  who  should  check  up  on  the 
work  and  character  of  inspectors  of  the 
lower  grade. 

MR.  BRYAN  EVOLVES  A 
HYPOTHESIS 

IT  makes  one  rub  one's  eyes  to  And 
Darwin  and  evolution  back  in  the 
newspaper  headlines.  The  State  of 
Kentucky  started  the  game  by  attempt- 
ing to  exclude  the  teaching  of  evolution 
from  all  schools  supported  by  State 
money.  Now  Mr.  Bryan  has  helped 
along  with  the  good  work  by  coming  to 
the  defense  of  the  Bible  in  the  New 
York  "Times." 

Mr.  Bryan  says:  "The  first  objection  to 
Darwinism  is  that  it  is  only  a  guess  and 
wap  never  anything  more.  It  is  called  a 
'hypothesis/  but  the  word  'hypothesis/ 
though  euphonious,  dignified  and  high- 
sounding,  is  merely  a  scientific  synonym 
for  the  old-fashioned  word  'guess.' "  Mr. 
Bryan's  guess  that  the  word  hypothesis 
has  deceived  people  as  to  the  importance 
of  the  theory  of  ev61ution  seems  to  us 
purely  hypothetical. 

The  second  objection  which  Mr.  Bryan 
brings  against  the  doctrine  of  evolution 
(he  apparently  ignores  the  fact  that 
"Darwinism"  and  "evolution"'  are  not 
synonymous)  is  "that  it  has  not  one 
syllable  in  the  Bible  to  support  it."  So 
far  as  we  know,  the  words  "preventive 
hygiene"  do  not  occur  in  the  Bible,  but 
there  are, some  mighty  good  illustrations 
of  the  practice  of  this  extremely  modern 
science.  That  the  hygiene  of  the  Old 
Testament  was  cloaked  in  the. form  of 
ceremonial  religion  does  not  alter  the 
fact  of  its  existence. 

Thirdly,  Mr.  Bryan  says,  "Neither 
Darwin  nor  his  supporters  have  been 
able  to  find  a  fact  in  the  universe  to 
support  their  hypothesis.  .  .  .  Wher- 
ever a  form  of  life,  found  in  the 
rocks,  is  found  among  living  organisms, 
there  is  no  material  change  from  the 
earliest  form  in  which  it  is  found." 

We  think  if  Mr.  Bryan  will  look  to 
no  more  remote  an  authority  than  the 
Encyclopaedia  Brltannica  he  will  find 
under  the  word  "Equidse"  an  excellent 
cut  showing  the  successive  development 
of  the  left  fore  foot  of  horselike  animals 
during  successive  geological  ages,  or  if 
he  will  walk  out  Into  some  neighbor's 
potato  patch  and  remind  himself  that 
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the  nourishing  tubers  buried  under  the^ 
soil  have  been  developed  in  a  matter  of 
a  few  centuries  from  a  wild  plant  of  the 
Andes,  he  may  discover  other  evidence 
of  the  possibility  of  evolution. 

Again,  Mr.  Bryan  says,  "Evolutionists, 
not  being  willing  to  accept  the  theory 
of  creation,  have  to  explain  everything, 
and  their  courage  in  this  respect  is  as 

^  great  as  their  efforts  are  laughable."  It 
is  not  the  function  of  science,  as  we 
understand  it,  to  explain  creation.  So 
far  as  we  know,  scientists  of  authority 
have  attempted  only  to  describe  certain 
processes  of  creation  as  they  are  un- 
folded by  research  and  study. 

We  are  sorry  that  we  have  space  only 
for  these  brief  quotations  from  Mr. 
Bryan's  article.  They  do  not  represent 
his  position  fully,  and,  perhaps  he  would 
say,  they  do  not  represent  it  fairly.  But 
they  cover,  it  seems  to  us,  the  main 
points  of  his — ^may  we  again  use  the 

^  word  to  which  he  objected? — ^hypothesis. 

AMERICAN  ARCTIC  EXPLORATION 
IN  THE  EARLY   DAYS 

A  PICTURE  on  another  page  shows  a 
memorial  tablet  unveiled  in  Havana 
quite  recently  in  honor  of  Dr.  Elisha 
Kent  Kane,  the  first  really  famous 
American  Arctic  explorer.  Dr.  Kane 
died  in  Havana  sixty-five  years  ago,  and 
this  tablet  was  erected  to  him.  The 
tablet  was  placed  on  the  wall  of  the 
house  in  which  Dr.  Kane  died.  The 
memorial  idea  originated  with  the  Free- 
masons. Dr.  Kane  was  a  noted  Mason, 
as  well  as  a  famous  explorer. 

The  event  will  recall  to  the  memory  of  ■ 
some  now  living  the  pleasure  they  had 
as  boys  many  years  ago  in  reading  the 
then  recently  published  volumes  of  Arc- 
tic exploration  written  by  Dr.  Kane  and 
by  Dr.  Isaac  Hayes.  Both  men  were 
surgeons.  Dr.  Kane  had  served  In  the 
American  Navy,  had  visited  the  Philip- 
pines, and  had  practiced  as  a  surgeon 
in  China,  Africa,  and  the  Mexican  War. 
Dr.  Hayes  accompanied  Dr.  Kane  on  his 
second  Arctic  adventure  as  surgeon. 

In  those  days  the  purpose  of  most  Arc- 
tic expeditions  was  to  discover  traces  of 
the  lost  expedition  of  Sir  John  Franklin. 
Both  of  Kane's  voyages  were  financed  by 
Henry  Grinnell,  of  New  York.  The  first 
set  out  in  May,  1850.  It  searched  the 
region  around  Lancaster  Sound,  but  Its 
two  vessels,  the  Advance  and  the  Rescue, 
were  caught  in  the  ice  in  Wellington 
Channel  and  drifted  over  one  thousand 
miles  Into  Baffin  Bay  before  they  could 
be  extricated. 

In  the  second  Grinnell  expedition  Dr. 
Kane  on  one  of  his  sledge  Joume7s  dis- 
covered the  famous  Humboldt  Glacier. 
The  Advance  had  to  be  abandoned,  and 
the  party  reached  communication  with 
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the  rest  of  the  world  only  after  a  boilS 
journey  of  twelve  hundred  miles.  It  bag 
been  said  that  this  second  voyas®  addel; 
more  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Arctic 
regions  than  any  attempted  up  to  that 
time. 

Dr.  Hayes  had  the  special  gift  of  writ- 
ing a  stirring  narrative,  and,  while  hii 
more  sensational  discoveries  were  not 
sustained  by  later  explorers,  lie  gavs: 
the  reading  public  in  his  books  called 
"An  Arctic  Boat  Journey^  and  The 
Open  Polar  Sea"  thrilling  narrative^  of  | 
adventure  and  danger  hardly  equaled 
in  recent  days  except  by  Shackleton's 
"South."  Dr.  Hayes  believed  in  an  opea , 
polar  sea,  and  made  a  voyage  of  his  own 
with  only  fourteen  persons  besides  him- 
self on  board  his  ship.  He  reached  a 
point  from  which  he  saw  an  open  set. 
Exactly  where  this  point  was  is  still 
uncertain,  but  it  probably  was  Cape 
Goode. 

No  one  doubts,  we  believe,  that  Dr. 
Hayes  was  perfectly  honest  in  his  belief 
that  he  saw  before  him  an  open  polar 
sea  which  would  furnish  a  route  to  the 
Pole  in  summer-time.  This  was  not  a 
case  of  Dr.  Cook  and  Admiral  Peary.  But 
time  has  shown  that  what  Dr.  Kane  re- 
corded was  scientific  fact  and  that  what 
Dr.  Hayes  recorded  was  partly  the  result 
of  the  glamour  of  his  own  enthusiasm.  It 
must  be  admitted,  however,  that  Dr. 
Hayes  contributed  one  thing  of  import* 
ance  to  our  polar  knowledge  when  he 
traced  the  coast  of  Grinnell  Island  in  a 
sledge  journey  under  Dr.  Kane's  com- 
mand. He  failed  lamentably,  however, 
when  he  insisted  on  leaving  Dr.  Kane 
and  trying  to  reach  Upernivik  by  a  boat 
journey  and  was  forced  to  give  it  up  and 
return  to  Dr.  Kane's  leadership. 

OVER  HALF  A  CENTURY 

FOB  more  than  fifty  years  Frederick 
Walton,  who  died  Sunday,  Febru- 
ary 26,  had  been  in  the  employ  of  The 
Outlook.  Entering  the  composing-room 
of  this  periodical  in  1869,  he  was  for 
many  years  in  charge  of  its  mail  list  dur- 
ing the  dayS'When  nearly  all  newspaper 
and  magazine  mail  lists  were  set  in  type 
from  which  the  familiar  "yellow  label"* 
was  printed  that  appeared  on  the  news- 
paper wrapper  under  the  Dick  systeoL 
When  that  system  was  superseded  Iff 
more  modem  methods,  Mr.  Walton  fltffl 
remained  an  active  member  of  The 
Outlook's  "chapel."  Always  a  wilUns 
worker,  during  fifty  years  he  was  almost 
never  absent  from  his  post  on  a  working 
day.  Even  when,  at  an  advanced  age, 
he  was  urged  to  retire  on  a  pension,  he 
preferred  to  remain  an  active  factor  hi 
the  busy  life  of  the  composing-room.  He 
will  be  missed  by  his  fellow-workers  and 
associates,  who  highly  appreciated   his 
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ndomitable  spirit,  his  zeal  in  his  work, 
nd  liis  skill  in  his  special  department. 

rHE  DESTRUCTION  OF 
THE    ROMA 

A  S  the  horror  and  consternation  at 
/\  the  destruction  of  the  airship 
^^^  Roma,  near  Norfolk,  Virginia, 
»n  February  21,  become  dimmer  with 
ime  there  should  be  no  relaxation 
tf  the  demand  for  exhaustive  con- 
!i deration.  This  should  be,  not  merely 
>f  the  exact  causes  of  the  disaster 
ind  the  question  as  to  who  is  to 
)Iame,  but  also  of  the  larger  question 
IS  to  whether  it  is  expedient  and  worth 
irhile  for  the  United  States  to  continue 
0  expend  enormous  sums  of  money  and 
isk  such  terrible  losses  of  life  as  have 
ccurred  through  the  Roma  and  through 
he  only  other  enormous  lighter-than-air 


craft  the  country  has  purchased,  the 
R-38.  Secretary  Weeks,  of  the  War  De- 
partment, has  already  put  himself  on 
record,  as  reported  in  the  press,  by  say- 
ing thai,  although  he  had  not  discussed 
the  question  with  his  military  advisers 
and  air  experts,  he  was  skeptical  as  to 
the  advisability  of  further  experiments 
in  this  type  of  craft. 

We  are  not  now  expressing  an  opinion 
as  to  conclusions  to  be  reached,  but  that 
the  problem  is  one  of  the  utmost  serious- 
ness is  beyond  question.  The  millions  of« 
money  expended  and  the  American  lives 
lost  are  not  in  themselves  positive 
proofs  against  continuance.  They  do, 
however,  shift  the  burden  of  proof  to 
those  who  claim  that  only  by  experience 
in  every  branch  of  air  navigation  can 
the  possibilities  of  the  air  for  the  future 
be  ascertained. 

The  cause  of  the  calamity   (as  it  is 
generally    understood    and    subject    to 


the  strong  light  which  should  be  thrown 
on  every  point  by  official  inquiry)  was 
-the  failure  of  the  controls  governing  the 
steering  gear;  it  failed  to  respond;  the 
airship  went  down  by  the  head;  when 
not  very  far  from  the  ground,  it  struck 
electric  wires  carrying  heavy  voltage; 
fire  resulted;  when  the  airship  crashed 
into  a  pile  of  debris,  the  fire  spread  in- 
stantaneously and  it  was  impossible  to 
disentangle  the  folds  of  the  structure  in 
time  to  rescue  many  of  those  who  had 
not  been  killed  outright  by  the  crash. 
Thirty-four  men  were  killed  altogether, 
including  thirteen  commissioned  of- 
ficers, twelve  non-commissioned  officers, 
four  privates,  and  five  civilians. 

The  Roma  had  been  considered  com- 
paratively safe,  for  she  had  made  a 
number  of  successful  voyages  in  Italy 
and  had  breasted  a  fierce  gale  in  her 
first  American  test,  on  December  25,  in 
a  flight  from  Langley  Field,  Virginia,  to 
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Washington  and  back.  Her  construc- 
tion, unlike  that  of  the  British-made 
dirigible  R-38,  which  was  to  be  called 
in  America  the  ZR-2,  was  only  semi- 
rigid, and  this  was  thought  to  be  an  ad- 
vantage, although  the  German  airship 
builders  still  claim  that  the  rigid  type  is 
the  best. 

It  had  been  hoped  that,  instead  of 
hydrogen  gas,  helium  gas  might  be 
used  with  the  Roma.  The  public  is 
now  somewhat  confused  as  to  the  ques- 
tion of  helium — for  Instance,  there  have 
been  statements  since  the  Roma  fell 
that  the  Air  Service  had  at  various 
places  enough  helium  to  fill  the  Roma 
twice  over;  on  the  other  hand,  it  has 
been  asserted  that  the  quantity  of 
helium  available  is  not  sufficient  to 
make  its  use  at  present  practical.  If 
helium  had  been  used  in  this  case,  it 
would  not,  of  course,  have  prevented  the 
fall  of  the  Roma,  but  it  would  presum- 
ably have  prevented  the  fire.  It  may 
fairly  be  asked  whether  the  need  of  a 
trial  trip  of  the  Roma  before  she  could 
be  provided  with  helium  gas  was  urgent 
enough  to  make  it  advisable  to  hasten, 
rather  than  to  delay,  this  particular 
voyage. 

It  is  clear  that  Congress  is  not  to 
blame,  as  some  rash  writers  first  stated, 
in  neglecting  appropriations  for  lighter- 
than-air  craft  work ;  as  Secretary  Weeks 
has  pointed  out.  Congress  has  appropri- 
ated large  sums,  and  in  addition  to  the 
very  great  cost  of  the  Roma  itself,  great 
amounts  have  been  expended  in  the 
search  for  helium  and  in  experimenting 
with  it. 

Rumors  that  the  Roma  was  unsafe 
should  not  be  accepted  without  the  full- 
est proof.  Nevertheless  it  is  only  right 
to  report  the  existence  of  such  rumors. 
We  mention  them  in  order  to  urge  that 
they  be  cleared  up  beyond  the  shadow 
of  a  doubt.  The  most  important  is 
found  in  the  publication  in  the  New 
York  "Herald"  of  February  23  of  what 
purports  to  be  a  letter  from  Lieutenant 
Clifford  E.  Smythe,  of  Chicago,  to  his 
father,  said  to  have  been  written  after  the 
Roma's  flight  to  Washington.  Lieuten- 
ant Smythe  perished  in  the  disaster. 
The  "Herald"  in  printing  the  letter 
states  that  it  was  made  public  by  Dr.  J. 
M.  Nicholson,  a  friend  of  the  Smythe 
family.  Lieutenant  Smythe  is  quoted 
as  saying  in  this  letter  that  it  would  be 
"criminal  negligence  to  fly  her  again 
without  making  changes  in  her  construc- 
tion." As  to  the  Washington  voyage,  he 
is  quoted  as  saying:  "The  dirigible 
seemed  sluggish  and  slow  to  respond  to 
the  controls.  While  she  ended  the  trip 
all  right,  she  disobeyed  her  rudder  sev- 
eral times  in  a  way  that  was  alarming." 

We  understand  that  some  doubt  has 
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been  thrown  on  the  authenticity  of  this 
letter,  but  either  it  should  be  positively 
denied  at  the  source  or  be  included  in 
the  evidence.  Another  similar  news- 
paper report  is  that  M.  J.  Beall,  a 
sergeant  engineer  of  the  Roma,  who  was 
killed  in  the  disaster,  wrote  a  letter  to 
Z.  E.  Uland  in  which  he  said:  "This 
ship  is,  a  death  trap;  it's  going  down 
one  of  these  days  and  only  three  or  four 
of  us  are  coming  out  alive."  This  we 
flnd  in  the  New  York  "World." 

No  one  will  regard  such  letters  or 
reports  of  letters  as  conclusive,  but  if 
they  are  authentic  and  indicative  of  a 
general  state  of  feeling  among  the  men 
of  the  Roma  that  should  be  given  due 
emphasis. 

It  need  hardly  be  pointed  out  that  the 
question  of  enormous  lighter-than-air 
dirigibles  is  entirely  apart  from  that  of 
the  use  of  small  dirigibles,  and  still  more 
apart  from  that  of  air  navigation  by 
heavier-than-air  craft — that  is,  airplanes 
and  seaplanes.  No  one  doubts  that  ex- 
periment with  the  latter  classes  of  craft 
is  indispensable  for  the  continued  devel- 
opment of  our  knowledge  of  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  air  and  for  more  than 
military  purposes.  The  record  of  the 
Zeppelins,  or  monster  dirigibles,  in  war 
time  was  not  very  encouraging.  Some 
remarkable  trips  were  made  with  them; 
one  famous  journey  from  Germany  to 
Africa  was  really  a  record-breaker,  and 
we  all  remember  the  trip  of  the  R-34 
from  England  to  the  United  States  and 
back  without  the  slightest  accident — the 
only  round  transatlantic  trip  ever  made 
by  any  kind  of  air  craft.  But  the  per- 
centage of  their  destruction  was  excess- 
ively large. 

Almost  simultaneously  with  the  Roma 
disaster  came  newspaper  despatches 
from  England  giving  the  report  of  the 
British  Air  Ministry  about  the  wreck 
of  the  dirigible  R-38  after  it  had  been 
purchased  by  the  United  States,  with 
the  loss  of  forty-four  lives,  including 
both  American  and  British  citizens.  The 
outstanding  point  in  this  report  is  the 
decided  opinion  of  the  experts  that  the 


R-38  was  considerably  weaker  than  her 
sister  ship,  the  R-33,  and  that  "no  cal- 
culations were  made  of  the  stresses  due 
to  the  aerodynamic  forces  to  which  the 
ship  would  be  subjected" — that  is,  in 
plain,  non-technical  English,  the  R-38 
was  safe  when  she  stood  still,  but  not 
safe  when  she  fought  a  gale. 

THE  SENATE  AND  THE 
TREATIES 

AMONG  the  provisions  of  the  Ameri- 
can Constitution  there  is  none 
that  reveals  the  foresight  of  its 
framers  more  conclusively  than  that 
which  requires  every  treaty  to  receive 
the  approval  of  the  Senate  before  ratifi- 
cation. That  single  proVision  has  saved 
the  ynited  States  from  some  of  the  worst 
evils  of  secret  Jliplomacy  and  has  made 
all  compacts  between  America  and  other 
countries,  not  merely  promises  for  the 
American  people  by  their  Government, 
but  promises  by  the  people  themselves 
under  the  operation  of  public  opinion. 
That  provision  is  an  outstanding  ex- 
pression of  the  American  view  of  sov- 
ereignty. In  many  other  countries  sov- 
ereignty reposes  in  the  rulers.  Here,  on 
the  other  hand,  sovereignty  reposes  in 
the  people.  That  sovereignty,  some- 
times exercised  through  the  several 
States,  sometimes  exercised  through 
Congress,  and  in  the  matter  of  treaties 
exercised  through  the  Senate,  is  in  this 
Republic  under  the  control,  not  of  the 
will  or  whim  of  an  individual,  but  of 
public  opinion.  Although  the  President 
is  in  some  respects  the  most  powerful 
head  of  a  state  anywhere  in  the  world,  he 
is  not  a  sovereign  himself,  but  the  agent 
of  the  sovereign  people;  and,  although 
he  has  power  to  initiate  negotiations,  he 
is  subject  to  public  opinion  in  carrying 
them  out,  because  ultimately  he  must 
submit  the  result  of  those  negotiations, 
if  it  is  to  be  binding,  to  the  Senate  for 
their  advice  and  consent,  and  conse- 
quently through  the  Senate  to  the  scru- 
tiny of  public  opinion. 

Impatience  with  the  Senate  because  it 
chooses  to  exercise  the  power  which  the 
Constitution  reposes  in  it  is  not  justified. 
Indeed,  if  the  Senate  neglected  to  exer- 
cise that  power  it  would  be  culpable, 
and  would  be  disloyal  to  the  people. 
Naturally  those  citizens  whose  hearts 
are  set  upon  some  special  treaty  are 
inclined  to  find  fault  with  the  Senate 
if  that  body  does  not  at  once  fall  in  with 
their  desire  to  see  the  treaty  ratified: 
but  if  they  denounce  the  Senate  for 
thwarting  their  will  they  may  be  simply 
mistaking  their  own  will  for  that  of  the 
whole  people. 
At  the  same  time  it  is  right  and  just 
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bat  the  people  should  hold  the  Senate 
ccountable  for  the  way  it  exercises  its 
lonstitutional  power,  that  citizens 
hould  let  the  Senate  know  their  opinion 
nd  insist  that  in  dealing  with  each 
reaty  it  must  not  be  swayed  by  personal 
r  partisan  considerations,  but  only  by 
be  sense  of  responsibility  to  the  Nation 
B  a  whole. 

At  present  the  Senate  has  before  it 
B  important  a  body  of  treaties  as  it 
ras  ever  called  upon  to  consider.  Those 
reaties  are  the  outcome  of  the  Arma- 
aent  Conference,  which  was  held  in 
record  with  the  Senate's  own  advice.  In 
hat  Conference  the  Senate  was  repre- 
tented  by  leaders  of  both  parties.  The 
iourse  of  that  Conference  was  known  to 
he  Senate  from  the  beginning  tp  the 
!nd.  During  the  Conference  the  negotia- 
lons  were  appreciably  affected  by  the 
txpressions  of  opinion  in  the  Senate. 
The  committees  of  the  Conference  made 
mblic  their  proceedings  to  an  extent 
lot  always  true  of  the  committees  of 
he  Senate  itself.  If  the  Senate  is  not 
irell  acquainted  with  the  details,  not 
)nly  of  the  treaties  which  are  before  it, 
)ut  also  of  the  negotiations  by  means 
)f  which  they  were  framed,  it  is  nbt 
:or  lack  of  opportunity.  Those  treaties 
tiave  been  subjected  to  the  scrutiny  of 
the  Senate's  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations and  approved,  with  one  im- 
material reservation,  by  that  Committee. 
There  is  every  reason,  therefore,  for 
public  opinion  to  expect  the  Senate  to 
pass  upon  these  treaties  promptly  with 
an  intelligent  understanding  of  them. 

Although  these  treaties  have  not  been 
formally  "intertwined,"  they  constitute 
in  fact  a  single  whole.  They  can  be 
considered  separately.  Some  could  con- 
ceivably be  rejected  and  others  accepted. 
In  substance,  however,  they  are  so  re- 
lated to  one  another  that  the  omission 
of  any  one  of  them  would  greatly  impair 
the  value  of  the  others. 

Of  them  all  the  treaty  which  Is  es- 
sential to  the  success  of  the  policy 
which  they  represent  is  the  one  known 
as  the  Four-Power  Treaty  concerning 
the  islands  of  the  Pacific.  If  that  is 
approved,  the  others  will  put  into  opera- 
Lion  an  experiment  which  has  a  reason- 
able chance  of  success.  If  that  is  dis- 
approved, the  others  can  scarcely  be 
more  than  palliatives  and  can  certainly 
not  be  depended  upon  to  make  any 
Fundamental  change  in  the  conditions 
which  portend  conflict  in  the  Far  East. 
What  makes  this  Four-Power  Treaty 
essential  to  any  new  and  better  policy 
in  the  Far  East  is  the  fact  that  if  it 
5oes  into  effect  it  will  put  an  end  to  the 
menacing  military  alliance  between 
Qreat  Britain  and  Japan. 

When  that  alliance  was  first  made, 
lx)th  Great  Britain  and  Japan  had  reason 


to  fear  the  encroachment  of  Imperialist 
Russia.  For  generations  Great  Britain 
has  followed  a  consistent  policy  of  check- 
ing the  rise  of  rival  Powers  which  might 
threaten  the  safety  of  her  Empire.  For 
this  purpose  she  has  found  it  convenient 
to  associate  herself  now  with  one  nation 
or  group  of  nations,  now  with  another, 
which  for  the  time  being  have  interests 
in  common  with  her.  It  was  in  pursuit 
of  this  policy  that  she  entered  into  the 
alliance  with  Japan.  At  that  time  this 
alliance  was  not  only  in  the  interest  of 
Great  Britain,  but  also  in  the  interest 
of  the  peace  of  the  world.  It  is  true,  it 
did  not  prevent  the  Russo-Japanese  War, 
but  it  did  prevent  that  war  from  involv- 
ing other  nations  and  possibly  becom- 
ing a  world  war.  With  the  defeat  of 
Russia  the  alliance  between  Great 
Britain  and  Japan  would  have  ceased  to 
serve  any  good  end  if  it  had  not  been 
for  the  growth  of  the  aggressive  spirit 
in  Prussianized  Germany.    It  was  most 


fortunate  for  Britain  that  that  alliance 
was  in  force  at  the  beginning  of  the 
World  War  in  1914.  It  relieved  Britain 
of  much  anxiety  concerning  the  situation 
in  the  Pacific.  At  this  time  of  Britain's 
need  Japan  proved  to  be  a  faithful  and 
efficient  ally.  She  was  the  chief  instru- 
ment in  clearing  the  Pacific  of  the 
Germans.  For  the  performance  of  her 
duties  there  she  secured  from  her  allies 
a  pledge  of  reward.  As  a  consequence, 
Japan's  power  in  the  Far  East  rapidly 
became  paramount.  She  had  never  be- 
fore had  so  free  a  hand.  She  was  able 
to  dictate  to  China  her  own  will  in  per- 
emptory terms.  She  strengthened  her 
hold  in  Manchuria  and  virtually  oc- 
cupied, as  a  conqueror  would  occupy,  a 
large  part  of  Siberia.  Secure  from 
interference  by  Great  Britain  by  virtue 
of  this  Anglo-Japanese  Alliance,  she 
assumed  an  attitude  much  like  that  of 
Prussia  before  the  war.  Indeed,  in  mil- 
itary matters  and  in  large  measure  in 
the  conduct  of  foreign  affairs  Japan 
molded  herself  upon  the  German  model. 
Many  of  those  in  control  of  Japan's 
foreign  policies  were  frankly  admirers 
of  Germany,  and  were  able  to  direct 
Japan's  course  in  accordance  with  the 
doctrine  of  militarism  because  .the  al- 
liance with  Britain  freed  them  from 
lestraint. 

This  situation  occasioned  some  con- 
cern in  Britain,  no  little  alarm  in  the 
British  Dominions,  and  much  suspicion 
in  America.  Men  of  foresight  in  Britain 
were  not  altogether  pleased  to  find  them- 
selves in  alliance  with  a  Power  that 
threatened  to  gain  domination  over  Asia 
where  Britain's  interests  lay.  Austra- 
lians and  New  Zealanders  did  not  like 
to  find  themselves  in  alliance  with  an 
Asiatic  Power  whose  encroachments 
they  feared,  but  at  the  same  time  saw 
no  protection  against  that  Asiatic  Power 
apart  from  an  alliance  with  it.  And 
Americans,  though  repeatedly  assured 
that  the  alliance  was  not  directed  against 
their  country,  saw  no  good  in  a  military 
partnership  between  the  greatest  naval 
Power  in  the  Atlantic  on  one  side  of 
them,  and  the  greatest  Power  in  the 
Pacific  on  the  other  side. 

When  the  Armament  Conference  met 
at  Washington,  this  situation  was  the 
greatest  obstacle  to  a  good  understand- 
ing between  America,  Britain,  and 
Japan.  What  Japan  had  done  to  China 
and  to  Siberia  when  her  freedom  of 
action  was  unlimited,  except  by  the 
remonstrances  of  America  herself,  did 
not  promise  well  for  future  peace  in  the 
Far  East.  The  agreements  made  in  that 
Conference  for  the  limitation  of  naval 
armaments  and  for  respecting  the  integ- 
rity of  China  and  the  rights  of  all 
nations  without  discrimination  in  China 
modify  the  situation  of  themselves,  but 
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do  not  supplant  it  with  another.  As  long 
as  the  Anglo-Japanese  Alliance  stands, 
as  long  as  the  militarist  party  of  Japan 
has  the  free  hand  which  the  alliance 
with  Britain  gives  them,  so  long  will 
the  situation  in  the  Far  East  remain  es- 
sentially unchanged. 

It  is  the  Pour-Power  Treaty  which 
rhanges  the  situation.  It  does  this  by 
abolishing  the  Anglo-Japanese  Alliance 
and  substituting  for  it.  not  an  alliance 
directed  against  any  nation,  but  an 
understanding  between  four  Powers  to 
respect  one  another's  rights,  and  in  case 
of  any  dispute  to  confer.  Instead  of 
an  attempt  to  threaten  the  use  of  force, 
which  is  the  essence  of  an  alliance,  this 
Is  an  attempt  to  remove  the  fear  which 
occasions  force.  As  Colonel  Vestal  in  his 
book  on  "The  Vaintenance  of  Peace" 
says:  "The  actual  motive  for  conquest 
has  in  it  oftentimes  an  element  of  fear; 
for  the  nation  which  attempts  conquest 
is  often  in  fear  lest  it  should  itself  be 
conquered,  if  it  does  not  secure  itself  by 
conquering  its  neighbors  beforehand." 
This  Four-Power  mutual  pledge  for  the 
respect  of  one  another's  rights,  not  only 
thus  abolishes  a  menacing  alliance,  but 
also  removes  that  fear  which  serves  as 
a  reason,  or  excuse,  for  domination. 

The  United  States  Senate  ought  to  be 
under  no  misapprehension  as  to  the 
effect  of  its  vote  upon  this  treaty.  A 
vote  against  the  treaty  is  a  vote  for  an 
alliance — a  vote,  in  fact,  for  an  alliance 
in  which  America  has  no  part.  A  vote 
for  the  treaty  is  a  vote,  not  only  against 
this  alliance,  but  against  all  alliances 
in  the  Par  East.  If  the  treaty  is 
adopted,  the  Anglo-Japanese  Alliance  is 
at  an  end;  if  it  is  not  adopted,  the 
Anglo-Japanese  Alliance  will  continue 
and  will  have  added  significance  by  the 
very  fact  of  the  rejection  of  its  sub- 
stitute. 

We  can  hardly  believe  that  the  coun- 
try wishes  the  Senate  to  say  virtually  to 
Creat  Britain  and  Japan:  "We  decline 
to  promise  to  respect  your  rights;  we  do 
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not  wish  in  any  case  of  dispute  even  to 
confer  with  you;  and  we  prefer  that  you 
should  keep  up  your  military  partner- 
ship." 


INTERCOLLEGIATE 
ATHLETICS 

THE  football  scandal  at  the  Univer- 
sities of  Illinois  and  Notre  Dame 
was  perhaps  a  deciding  factor  in 
reopening  the  whole  question  of  the 
handling  of  college  athletics.  The 
present  discussion  has  naturally  cen- 
tered about  the  game  of  football.  Presi- 
dent Lowell,  of  Harvard,  in  his  annual 
report,  conservatively  stated  the  prob- 
lem in  the  following  words: 

The  present  policy  In  college  foot- 
ball has  not  been  the  result  of  a 
deliberate  plan.  It  has  grown  up  by 
a  consideration  of  the  questions  pre- 
sented year  by  year,  and  is  not  based 
upon  any  principle  recognized  as  im- 
perative by  faculties,  alumni,  and 
spectators.  The  public  Interest  in 
the  sport,  as  a  spectacle,  has  become 
general  over  the  country,  and  has  In- 
creased markedly  since  the  war.  It 
has  tended  to  give  excessive  impor- 
tance to  college  athletic  contests.  That 
intercollegiate  matches  have  a  dis- 
tinct value  in  stimulating  sports, 
which  are  the  best  form  of  physical 
exferclse  In  youth,  few  people  would 
be  Inclined  to  deny;  but  the  single 
•boat  race  between  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge on  the  Thames,  and  the 
cricket  match  between  those  univer- 
sities, supplemented  in  each  case  by  a 
series  of  intramural  contests,  has 
been  enough  to  stimulate  unflagging 
interest  in  those  sports  among  the 
students.  Judging  from  the  effect  of 
the  race  at  New  Ix>ndon,  one  may 
ask  whether  or  not  the  same  plan 
would  be  sufficient  In  football.  The 
necessity  of  maintaining  for  this  pur- 
pose a  public  spectacle  attended  by 
thousands  of  spectators  every  Satur- 
day throughout  the  autumn  is  cer- 
tainly not  clear:  and  whether  it  ought 
to  be  maintained  for  any  other  object 
Is  a  matter  worth  consideration.  Like 
many  other  questions  touching  the 
direction  of  undergraduate  life,  this 
is  one  that  affects  all  American  col- 
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leges,  and  it  would  be  well  for  facul- 
ties, administrators,  and  governing 
bodies  to  consider  afresh  the  proper 
place  of  public  intercollegiate  ath- 
letic contests  in  the  scheme  of 
education. 

Elsewhere  in  this  issue  we  publish  an 
address  by  President  Meiklejohn,  of  Am- 
herst College,  in  which  he  discusses 
briefly  and  pertinently  the  main  issues 
confronting  our  educational  institutions 
in  their  handling  of  the  athletic  problem. 

Certainly,  so  far  as  football  is  con- 
cerned, the  leading  Institutions  ha\e 
progressed  towards  better  standards  ii 
the  past  few  years — standards  which,  if 
adhered  to,  would  do  much  towards 
settling  the  present  controversy.  It 
seems  to  us  that  the  rule  which  re- 
quires one  year  of  attendance  at  a  col- 
lege before  a  player  can  represent  hti 
institution  is  sound  and  essential.  To 
this  should  be  added,  we  believe,  a  rule 
forbidding  an  athlete  to  represent  more 
than  one  institution  of  collegiate  rank 
in  the  course  of  his  educational  career. 
Such  a  rule  would  put  a  stop  to  the 
tramp  athlete  and  the  temptation  to 
shift  colleges  for  the  sake  of  athletic 
prestige.  Strict  adherence  to  these  two 
rules,  plus  the  dropping  from  inter- 
collegiate relationships  of  any  institu- 
tion which  did  not  live  up  to  strict 
amateur  standards,  would  cure  many  of 
the  present  evils. 

As  President  Meiklejohn  points  out, 
the  overdevelopment  of  the  coachins 
system  cannot  be  controlled  by  the 
action  of  any  one  institution.  It  can  be 
controlled  and  regulated.  Just  as  the 
competition  ia  naval  armaments  has 
been  regulated,  by  the  action  of  a  Joint 
conference.  The  "Yale  News"  has  al- 
ready come  forward  with  a  sugsestion 
for  such  Joint  action  on  the  part  of 
Harvard,  Yale,  and  Princeton — a  sug- 
gestion which  ought  to  bear  good  fruit. 
Such  a  conference  between  these  natural 
and  historic  rivals  would  have  a  far- 
reaching  influence  upon  intercollegiate 
relationships  throughout  the  country. 


THE  CRUCIFIERS 

BY   LYMAN   ABBOTT 
II.— THE   WORLDLY    MINDED    CHURCH    MEMBER 


IN  these  brief  sketches  of  "The  Crucl- 
fiers"  I  have  made  free  use  of  my 
'*Jesus  of  Nazareth,"  published  in 
1882  but  now  out  of  print,  and  of  a 
course  of  lectures  on  the  life  of  Christ 
delivered  in  1887  but  never  published  in 
this  country;  like  those  publications, 
these  sketches  are  based  on  the  Four 
Gospels.  As  the  authenticity  of  these 
narratives  has  been  called  In  question, 
it  is  proper  to  advise  the  reader  that  I 


began  the  study  of  the  Gospels  over 
sixty  years  ago,  that  it  has  been  con- 
tinued with  intermissions  ever  since, 
that  in  that  study  I  have  read,  I  hope 
with  an  open  mind,  the  writings  of  ra- 
tionalistic, Jewish,  Roman  Catholic,  and 
Protestant  scholars  of  various  schools, 
and  that  the  conclusion  I  early  reached, 
confirmed  by  subsequent  studies,  is  that 
the  three  Gospels  of  Matthew,  Mark,  and 
Luke   are  trustworthy  historical   docu- 


ments; that  all  three  are  founded,  as 
Luke  says  his  is,  on  previous  material; 
that  they  were  not  written  with  a  theo> 
logical  or  dogmatic  purpose,  and  are 
marvelously  free  from  personal  and 
party  prejudice;  and  that  the  Fourth 
Gospel  was  written  either  by  John  or 
by  some  of  his  disciples  acting  aa  his 
amanuenses  or  reporters,  and  gives  us 
the  fullest  and  best  account  of  Christ's 
ministry  in  Judea.    In  this  chapter  on 
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Judas  it  is  necessary  to  rely  somewhat 
upon  surmise,  since  no  one  of  the  Evan- 
gelists has  attempted  any  analysis  of 
his  enigmatical  character. 

Judas  of  Kerioth,  a  small  village 
about  thirty  miles  south  of  Jerusalem, 
was  the  only  Judean  among  the  twelve. 
Presumably  he  belonged  by  birth  and 
education  to  the  priestly  party,  was 
often  at  the  Temple,  and  was  trained 
from  his  earliest  youth  in  reverence  for 
its  sacrificial  services,  certainly  shared 
in  the  universal  expectations  of  a  tem- 
poral Messiah  and  in  the  almost  univer- 
sal prejudice  which  looked  with  rancor 
upon  the  Gentile  world.  The  brief 
glimpses  we  obtain  of  his  life  indicate 
that  he  was  in  temperament  hard, 
sensuous,  materialistic,  and  was  pos- 
sessed of  the  too  common  vice  of  the 
descendants  of  Jacob,  avarice.  He  be- 
came the  treasurer  of  the  little  company, 
and,  according  to  John,  was  not  always 
honest  in  the  management  of  his  trust. 

So  long  as  Christ  preached  only,  "The 
kingdom  of  God  is  at  hand,"  Judas  fol- 
lowed him,  undoubting.  His  faith  that 
he  would  soon  share  in  the  glories  of 
the  expected  kingdom  was  the  common 
faith  of  all.  It  is  evident  from  various 
incidents  that  Peter  expressed  the  feel- 
ing of  the  twelve  by  his  naive  ques- 
tion: "We  have  forsaken  all  and  fol- 
lowed thee;  what  therefore  shall  we 
have?"  When  Christ  refused  the  prof- 
fered crown,  Judas  was  perplexed;  when 
he  told  the  people  that  it  was  only  by 
death  he  could  enter  Into  his  kingdom, 
Judas  showed  signs  of  disappointment 
that  did  not  escape  the  sensitive  heart  of 
John;  when  in  distlncter  language  Jesus 
prophesied  his  crucifixion,  Judas,  we 
may  be  sure,  approved  Peter's  rebuke 
of  the  Master;  when  Jesus  uttered  his 
first  philippic  against  the  Pharisees, 
Judas  would  be  one  of  the  first  to  insti- 
gate, if  not  himself  to  utt«r,  the  caution, 
"Knowest  thou  that  the  Pharisees  were 
offended?"  Such  teachings  of  Jesus  as 
the  parable  of  the  rich  fool,  and  that  of 
Dives  and  Lazarus,  and  his  rejection  of 
the  rich  young  ruler,  Judas  would  have 
resented  if  he  understood  them. 

His  religious  prejudices  must  also 
have  been  often  shocked — by  Christ's 
indifference  to  the  Temple  and  its  sacri- 
ficial system;  by  his  disregard  of  the 
ceremonial  regulations  which  orthodox 
Judaism  had  added  to  the  simple  moral 
code  of  primitive  Judaism;  by  his  re- 
peated rebukes  of  the  priestly  party; 
and  by  his  repeated  condemnation  of 
race  prejudice  in  such  teachings  as  the 
parable  of  the  Good  Samaritan  and  the 
Prodigal  Son. 

With  the  continuance  of  Christ's  min- 
istry the  confiict  in  the  soul  of  Judas 
became  increasingly  bitter.  Jesus 
thronged  with  admirers,  promising  his 
disciples  to  sit  on  twelve  thrones,  riding 
in  triumphal  procession  into  Jerusalem, 
Jadas  was  proud  to  follow;  but  he  had 
no  use  for  a  Messiah  sitting  at  meat 
-with  the  despised  Zaccheus,  exiled  from 
Judea,    mobbed    from    the    synagogue, 
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stoned  from  the  Temple,  foretelling  his 
own  cruel  death  and  inviting  his  fol- 
lowers to  share  his  cross  with  him. 

Christ's  teachings  on  Tuesday  in  the 
Temple  put  an  end  to  this  conflict  in 
the  soul  of  Judas.  In  those  teachings 
Jesus  made  it  clear  that  the  kingdom  of 
God  was  not  a  Jewish  kingdom;  the 
vineyard  was  to  be  taken  from  Judah 
and  given  to  heathen  nations;  her  house 
was  to  be  left  to  her  desolate.  In  the 
revelations  of  that  hour  the  dream  of 
Judas  vanished.  He  seemed  to  himself 
the  victim  of  an  unwarrantable  delusion. 
He  rehearsed  in  his  mind  the  repeated 
promises  of  the  Master,  and  forgot  the 
warnings  and  interpretations  which  ac- 
companied them.  He  was  the  victim  of 
an  unwarrantable  delusion,  but  it  was 
that  of  his  own  selfish  and  sensuous 
imagination. 

To  abandon  a  failing  cause,  to  return 
to  Judaism  because  Christianity  had 
nothing  to  offer  to  him,  to  return  empty- 
handed  and  confessing  failure,  was  more 
than  the  sensitive  ambition  of  Judas 
could  endure.  But  why  return  empty- 
handed?  For  over  two  years  the  Judaic 
party  had  sought  in  vain  the  charmed 
life  of  the  Galilean  rabbi.  He  that 
should  destroy  for  Judaism  this  young 
Goliath  who  had  defied  it,  would  he  not 
receive  the  hosannas  of  victory  from 
priest  and  from  people?  Judas  saw  him- 
self crowned  by  the  party  of  his  youth 
and  the  vote  of  the  Chief  Council.  This, 
not  the  paltry  sum  of  thirty  pieces  of 
silver,  was  the  price  his  Imagination 
offered  him  for  the  betrayal  of  his  Lord. 
He  forgot  that  always  the  reward  of 
treachery  is  scorn — scorn  heaviest  from 
those  who  profit  by  it.  So  did  Arnold 
forget.    So  does  every  traitor. 

Gradually  resentment  developed  into 
revenge.  His  dark  thoughts,  gradually 
as  they  had  grown,  carefully  as  they 
had  been  hidden  under  an  almost  im- 
penetrable reserve,  Jesus  had  divined. 
More  than  once  he  had  told  his  disci- 
ples, "The  Son  of  man  shall  be  betrayed." 
The  disciples  on  such  occasions  looked 
with  wondering  suspicion  at  each  other; 
most  of  all  perhaps  at  Judas,  who  was 
not  a  Galilean.  If  these  occasions  did 
not  reveal  Judas  to  the  twelve,  they  re- 
vealed him  to  himself.  Did  the  Master 
hope  that  such  indication  to  Judas  of 
the  path  he  was  traveling  would  cause 
him  to  turn  back?  It  had  a  contrary 
effect.  Judas  writhed  in  angrier  Indig- 
nation, because  he  understood  the  appli- 
cation and  the  Justice  of  the  warning. 

Such  was  his  state  of  mind  when  a 
very  simple  incident  crystalized  grow- 
ing design  into  an  instant  and  well- 
defined  resolve.  On  the  return  of  Jesus 
from  the  conflicts  in  the  Temple  to  the 
home  of  Martha  and  Mary,  they  made 
an  entertainment  for  him;  Judas  of 
course  was  among  the  guests.  The  sup- 
per was  Martha's  homage  to  Jesus. 
After  the  supper  Mary  offered  him  hers 
— a  box  of  very  valuable  ointment.  With 
it  she  anointed  the  head  of  Jesus,  the 
remainder  she  poured  on  Jesus'  feet. 
Judas  forgot  his  careful  reticence,  and 
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openly  condemned  the  waste.  He  even 
succeeded  in  communicating  his  senti- 
ments to  some  of  the  other  disciples. 
Christ  sharply  rebuked  the  i^buker. 
"Let  her  alone,"  he  said.  Then  he 
added,  with  infinite  pathos,  "She  hath 
done  this  to  my  burial." 

The  rebuke  thus  administered  to  Judas 
was  less  severe  than  the  one  which 
Jesus  had  not  long  before  administered 
to  Peter.  But  impulsive  love  was  the 
keynote  to  Peter's  character;  self-love 
was  the  master  passion  of  the  soul  of 
Judas.  Love  accepts  any  rebuke;  self- 
love  submits  to  none.  Judas  escaped  at 
the  earliest  moment  from  the  room, 
sought  some  of  the  chief  priests  and 
communicated  to  them  his  readiness  to 
betray  his  former  Master.  Even  in  the 
excitement  of  that  hour  he  did  not  for- 
get his  ruling  passion.  The  priests 
agreed  to  pay  him  thirty  shekels  for  his 
service.  The  die  was  cast,  and  Judas 
only  aw-aited  the  opportunity  to  fulfill 
his  design. 

I  need  not  here  retell  the  familiar 
story  of  the  betrayal.  The  crime  was 
committed  when  the  bargain  was  made, 
and  here  it  is  the  crime  of  Judas  which 
concerns  us. 

In  the  seventh  chapter  of  Romans 
Paul  has  told  the  story  of  a  similar  con- 
flict in  his  own  soul  between  the  flesh 
and  the  spirit.  "I  do  npt  understand," 
he  says,  "why  I  act  as  I  do.  For  what 
I  would,  that  I  do  not;  and  what  I  hate, 
that  I  do."  What  reader  of  this  article 
does  not  know  that  experience?  Only 
a  very  perfect  saint  or  a  hopelessly 
hardened  sinner  can  be  wholly  ignorant 
of  it.  Christ  warned  his  disciples  of 
the  peril  of  such  a  divided  life  in  the 
saying,  "Ye  cannot  serve  God  and  Mam- 
mon." But  the  persistent  endeavor  to 
do  the  impossible  is  not  uncommon. 
Amiel  pictures  the  spirit  of  allegiance 
to  the  world  graphically.  "'All  the 
world'  is  the  greatest  of  powers;  it  is 
sovereign  and  calls  itself  wc.  We  dress, 
we  dine,  we  walk,  we  go  out,  we  come 
in,  like  this  and  not  like  that.  This  we 
is  always  right,  whatever  it  does.  .  .  . 
What  we  does  pr  says  is  called  custom, 
what  it  thinks  is  called  opinion,  what 
it  believes  to  be  beautiful  or  good  is 
called  fashion." 

Whoever  accepts  wr  as  his  sovereign 
in  business,  in  politics,  and  in  so- 
ciety during  the  week  and  endeavors 
to  appease  his  conscience  by  adoring 
Christ  as  his  sovereign  in  church  ser- 
vices on  Sunday;  whoever,  professing  to 
accept  Christ's  principles  as  his  guide, 
compromises  them  in  a  vain  endeavor 
to  make  them  harmonize  with  the  cus- 
tom, the  opinion,  and  the  fashion  of  the 
time,  has  entered  on  the  path  which 
Judas  trod  to  its  tragic  end.  Paul  found 
escape  by  his  faith  in  a  pardoning  and 
life-giving  God.  Judas  surrendered  to 
his  demon,  and  then  tried  to  flee  from 
himself  by  endeavoring  to  flee  from  life. 
To  what  by  his  suicide  did  he  flee?  At 
death  the  impenetrable  curtain  falls, 
We  do  not  know.       ^  -  ■ 
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WHEN   SCIENCE   AND   ADVENTURE  MEET 


UNITED  STATES 

SCIENTISTS 

STUDYING 

KII^AUEA. 

THE  GREAT 

HAWAIIAN 

VOLCANO 

Kilauea,  the  greatest 
volcano  in  the  world, 
always  a  wonderful 
spectacle  to  tourists, 
is  now  being  investi- 
gated with  a  view  to 
providing  the  United 
States  Government 
with  scientifle  data 
regarding  the  heat 
emitted  by  the  vol- 
cano, its  mineral  con- 
stituents, etc  Pro- 
fessor T.  A.  Jagger. 
Jr..  is  in  charge  of 
the   investigation 
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AN  EARLY 
AMERICAN 

ARCTIC 

EXPLORER 

HONORED 

IN  HAVANA 

Here  we  see  the  un- 
veiling ceremony  in 
connection  with  a 
memorial  tablet  to  Dr. 
Elisha  Kent  Kane, 
the  famous  Arctic 
explorer  of  a  genera- 
tion ago.  Dr.  Kane 
died  in  Havana,  in 
the  house  shown  in 
the  picture.  The  cere- 
monies were  con- 
ducted by  a  visiting 
delegation  of  Masons, 
of  which  order  Dr. 
Kane  was  a  mem- 
ber. Editorial  com- 
ment will  be  found 
elsewhere 
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SNAP-SHOTS    FROM   THE   CAPITAL   CITY 


PRESIDENT 

HARDING 

RECEIVING 

A  DELEGATION 

OF  WOUNDED 

SOLDIERS 

This  delegation  of 
men  wounded  during 
the  war  called  at 
the  White  House  to 
urge  measui-es  for 
the  IxHterment  of 
conditions  in  army 
hospitals 
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AMATEUR 
RADIO 
OPERATORS 
IN  CONVEN- 
TION IN 
WASHINGTON 

The  great  Interest  In 
radio  operation  all 
over  the  United  States 
Is  Indicated  by  the 
assembling  of  a  con- 
vention of  operators 
in  Washington,  D.  C. 
The  photograph  shows 
members  of  the  con- 
vention in  the  dynamo 
room  at  the  Govern- 
ment wireless  station 
at   Arlington 
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RICHARD   WATSON   GILDER-PERSONAL  MEMORIES 

BY  MRS.  SCHUYLER  VAN  RENSSELAER 


NO  one,  I  think,  can  ever  have  tried 
to  describe  Richard  Gilder  by 
comparing  him  with  somebody 
else.  At  the  first  word  with  him  one 
recognized  a  peculiarly  distinct  person- 
ality, and  no  length  of  acquaintance,  no 
degree  of  intimacy,  weakened  this  Im- 
pression. Among  the  qualities  that  pro- 
duced it  were  so  evident  a  sympathy 
with  others  and  so  candid  and  confident 
a  reliance  upon  their  sympathy  that,  in 
a  very  unusual  degree,  he  became  to  his 
friends  a  part  of  the  tissue  of  their 
lives.  Even  to-day,  when  he  has  been 
dead  more  than  twelve  years,  our  sense 
of  whatever  we  may  feel  of  Joy  or  sor- 
row still  seems  Incomplete  without  his 
participation.  And  so  apt  was  he  to 
have  a  fresh  idea,  to  show  some  flash 
of  insight,  to  speak  some  crystallizing 
word  which  could  have  occurred  to  no 
one  else,  that  there  still  comes  the  im- 
pulse to  seek  his  advice,  or  at  least  to 
wait  for  his  comments,  before  making 
up  our  minds  about  this  matter  or  that. 
No  one  else  is  quite  the  same  kind  of 
friend  as  he  was. 

It  still  seems  strange  that  one  who 
was  always  so  alert  and  so  companion- 
able should  now  be  mute.  He  .was  not 
what  we  call,  with  a  hint  of  disparage- 
ment, a  "great  talker;"  he  never  talked 
Just  to  hear  his  own  voice;  he  never 
"orated;"  he  could  be  very  silent  at 
times,  and,  while  he  was  often  eager  to 
speak,  he  was  quite  as  eager  to  listen. 
Nor  was  he  a  great  talker  in  the  better 
sense,  like  his  friend  John  La  Parge, 
who  could  hold  his  hearers  spellbound 
for  hours  by  a  quiet  monologue  couched 
in  words  as  exact  and  periods  as  well 
rounded  as  though  they  were  being  read 
from  the  page  of  some  great  French 
writer.  He  was  not  among  the  talkers 
of  any  kind  for  whom  we  wish  that  be- 
hind a  curtain  a  stenographer  might  be 
garnering  their  words.  But  in  the  give 
and  take  of  friendly  conversation  he 
was  one  of  the  best — delightfully  ready 
of  tongue,  impulsive,  interesting,  stimu- 
lating, and  amusing.  He  was  one  of  the 
few  who  can  discuss,  argue,  actually 
fight  in  words,  without  irritation.  He 
really  tried  to  understand  why  you  dif- 
fered from  him  and  tried  to  make  you 
understand  what  he  felt,  sometimes  with 
an  ardor  that  ran  into  vehemence  but 
still  without  irritation,  and,  I  may  add, 
without  clamor.  His  voice,  though 
sensitively  modulated  to  his  meanings 
and  sometimes  dramatically  effective, 
was  always  so  low  and  pleasant  that  to 
listen  to  him  was  to  learn  the  difference 
between  emphasis  and  noise.  When 
there  was  no  arguing,  but  merely  a 
casual  commenting  upon  the  incidents 
of  the  day,  one  could  not  grow  tired  of 
his  company,  for  he  was  Interested  in 
everything,  he  wanted  you  to  share  his 
feeling,  and  he  had  the  gift  of  the  keen 
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and  unexpected  word  as  well  as  of  the 
fresh  and  personal  thought.  Some  one 
who  knew  him  but  slightly  told  me  once 
that  she  had  Just  talked  for  a  few 
minutes  with  Mr.  Gilder  on  the  comer 
of  the  street,  and  that  she  felt  as  though 
he  had  been  waiting  there  in  the  hope 
that  she  might  pass,  having  things  to 
say  that  he  could  not  say  quite  as  well 
to  anybody  else.  It  was  a  great  part  of 
his  charm  that  he  constantly  gave  this 
impression,  that  he  made  one  seem  to 
one's  self  the  right  person  at  the  right 
moment.  There  was  nothing  of  inten- 
tion in  it,  nothing  of  the  wish  to  flatter 
or  impress.  It  was  merely  that,  being 
himself  so  sympathetic,  he  felt  sure  of 
the  sympathy  of  others.  And  of  course 
he  usually  got  what  with  such  simplicity 
he  expected. 

This  strength  and  breadth  of  sjon- 
pathy  formed  the  mainspring  of  his 
manifold  activities.  He  used  to  say  that 
the  tasks  which  he  set  himself  in  youth, 
and  which  remained  for  more  than 
forty  years  his  chief  concern,  were  to 
write  poetry  and  to  make  a  good  maga- 
zine. But  gradually  he  became  inter- 
ested in  almost  everything  important 
in  the  life  of  the  city — political,  philan- 
thropic, literary,  artistic — and  when  he 
became  interested  he  worked.  Many 
things  seemed  to  be  forced  upon  him, 
and  in  a  sense  they  were.  Yet  he  ac- 
cepted them,  not  chiefly  because  other 
people  wished,  never  because  he  wanted 
prominence  or  Influence,  and  not  even 
because  a  cold  conscience  prompted,  but 
because  his  sympathies  were  awakened 
and  therefore  he  could  not  hold  his 
hand.  When  he  undertook  his  wonder- 
ful work  for  the  tenement-house  dwell- 
ers of  New  York,  it  was  of  them  as  suf- 
fering human  beings  that  he  thought, 
not  of  sociological  facts  and  theories; 
and  he  concerned  himself  with  munici- 
pal politics  because  when  he  felt  that 
his  city  was  going  wrong  he  agonized 
for  it  as  for  a  sentient  creature  in  dis- 
tress and  disgrace. 

As  his  daughter  writes  in  the  excel- 
lent narrative  commentary  embodied  in 
the  volume  of  his  letters,  he  could  not 
have  borne  his  ever-growing  burden  of 
labor  and  responsibility  without  the 
comfort,  the  support,  and  the  happiness 
of  a  perfect  marriage.  Among  the  other 
things  that  helped  to  sustain  him,  al- 
ways overworked  as  he  was  in  his  frag- 
ile body  and  his  vigorous  mind,  was  his 
unfailing  sense  of  humor.  I  had  almost 
called  it  unfaltering  or  unflinching,  for 
it  was  often  a  weapon  of  defense  in- 
stinctively used  when  other  men  would 
have  used  contempt  or  anger  or  an  as- 
sumed stolidity.  It  is  hard  to  remember 
now  how  scornfully  at  first  he  was 
abused  and  ridiculed,  not  for  definite 
acts  or  words,  but .  merely  because  he 
ventured  to  "meddle"  in  what  his  critics 


did  not  think  his  business.  Even  by 
decent  people  the  "scholar  in  politics" 
was  not  as  much  respected  then  as  he 
is  to-day,  and  a  mere  literary  man  in 
city  politics,  a  poet  appealing;  to  voters 
on  street  corners —  It  was  too  much 
for  the  gravity  of  the  politicians.  But 
Mr.  Gilder  only  laughed  back  and  kept 
on.  "I  hope,"  he  said  during  one  cam- 
paign, "that  the  'Sun'  will  not  set  tired 
of  calling  me  a  song-bird  catching  cold 
on  a  cart-tail.  It  is  making  my  reputa- 
tion. It  is  telling  thousands  of  people 
who  never  knew  it  before  that  I  am  a 
poet." 

His  poetry  is  almost  invariably  seri- 
ous. But  almost  always  humor  tinged 
his  conversation,  keeping  sweet  his 
ardent  anger  against  the  wrons-doer, 
the  fumbler,  and  the  slacker,  preserving 
his  earnestness  from  solemnity,  his 
deep  fund  of  sentiment  from  sentimen- 
tality, and  now  prompting,  now  holding 
in  check,  a  lively  whimsical  imagina- 
tion and  a  boyish  impulsiveness.  He 
was  never  too  busy  or  too  tired  for  a 
Jest  and  seldom  too  ill,  although  he  was 
often  more  ill  and  more  exhausted  than 
I  have  ever  seen  any  one  else  who  kept 
busy  at  all.  But  as  his  arguing  was 
not  noisy,  so  his  Jesting  was  not  boister- 
ous or,  to  use  a  still  uglier  word, 
hilarious.  Nor  was  he  a  "funny  man" 
with  a  conscious  desire  to  be  amusing 
and  a  fund  of  well-rehearsed  anecdotes 
on  tap.  It  was  a  spontaneous  personal 
kind  of  humor  that  he  gave  us,  not  the 
remembered  humor  of  others;  and,  per- 
sistent though  it  was,  and  apt  to  make 
itself  heard  when  least  expected,  it  was 
only  one  thread  in  the  many-colored 
fabric  of  his  talk.  But  delighting  in 
fun  and  boyish  in  many  ways  he  re- 
mained until  the  end  of  his  life.  During 
his  last  days  he  was  reading  serious 
things  and,  as  his  last  letter  shows, 
commenting  on  them  in  serious  ways. 
Yet  the  very  last  thing  he  retfd  (it  was 
found  by  his  bedside  after  his  death)  he 
had  chosen  from  a  big  bookcase  filled 
with  volumes  of  the  most  miscellaneous 
sort  that  stood  in  his  bedroom  in  my 
house,  and  it  was  a  little  old  copy  of 
"The  Pirate's  Own  Book." 

Frail  though  he  was,  he  had  great 
physical  as  well  as  moral  courage.  He 
did  not  make  little  of  dangers,  delight 
in  physical  risks,  as  a  stronger  man 
may,  but  he  could  not  be  timid  in  any 
moment  of  need.  Once  when  I  was  liv- 
ing near  him  at  Marion,  by  a  quiet  inlet 
of  Buzzards  Bay,  he  was  the  only  per- 
son to  hear  a  cry  of  distress  from  a 
rowboat  at  some  distance  from  the 
shore.  Racing  across  a  field  and  casting 
off  only,  his  coat  and  waistcoat,  he 
plunged  in,  reached  the  boat  from  which 
a  young  girl  had  ventured  to  bathe  in 
deep  water,  recovered  the  oar  that  her 
frightened    companion    had    let    drift 
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away,  and,  just  in  time,  pulled  the  half- 
droifmed  swimmer  into  the  boat.  Yet  he 
vas  himself  so  very  poor  a  swimmer 
that  afterwards  neither  he  nor  the  rest 
of  us  could  understand  how  he  could 
possibly  have  done  what  he  did. 

In  New  York  also  we  were  neighbors. 
He  was  a  night-owl,  and  so  was  I,  and 
oft^n  late  in  the  evening  I  would  hear 
his  tentative  tap  at  my  door.  One  night 
he  stopped  to  tell  how  he  had  just  seen 
a  young  couple  quarreling  in  the  street 
near  by.  The  man  had  struck  the  girl, 
thrown  something  far  off  into  the  street, 
and,  while  the  girl  sobbed  loudly,  walked 
away.  Of  course  Mr.  Gilder  quickly 
asked  her  what  was  the  matter,  and 
when  she  told  him  that  Jier  husband  had 
thrown  away  the  key  of  their  flat  and 
sworn  he  would  never  come  home  again 
he  ran  after  the  man,  brought  him  back, 
"gave  him  fits,"  so  he  said,  and  told  him 
to  go  and  find  the  key.  This  the  man 
meekly  did,  and  as  meekly  started  for 
liome  arm  in  arm  with  his  wife.  *'He 
was  a  big  fellow,"  said  Mr.  Gilder, 
laughing;  "it  scares  me  now  to  think 
how  he  might  have  eaten  me  up."  But 
there  were  many  others  who  docilely 
took  a  sharp  reproof  from  him.  There 
was  no  compelling  power  in  the  slight, 
stooping  figure  under  middle  height 
There  was  much  in  the  keen  aquiline 
face  and  in  the  singular  intensity  of  the 
eyes,  black  not  in  a  hard  and  shining 
way  but  in  a  lusterless  velvety  way  that 
suggested  those  of  an  Arab. 


IT  was  in  his  tenement-house  work  that 
Richard  Gilder  most  strikingly 
showed  the  quality  of  his  courage  and 
of  his  energy.  It  was  no  pleasant  task 
to  take  the  lead,  as  chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  Investigation  appointed  by 
the  Governor,  in  criticisms,  for  example, 
of  the  corporation  of  Trinity  Church, 
the  most  powerful  and  the  most  widely 
respected  of  the  ecclesiastical  organiza- 
tions of  the  city.  On  the  other  hand, 
few  knew  what  physical  exertions  the 
work,  as  he  saw  it,  imposed  upon  him. 
I  knew,  for  I  was  in  town  during  those 
hot  months  of  1894  when,  as  he  after- 
wards wrote,  he  "waded  heart-deep  in 
misery  all  summer  long."  Of  course  his 
colleagues  on  the  Committee  and  many 
others  took  an  earnest  and  a  fruitful 
part  in  the  work,  but  he  was  the  heart 
and  the  soul  of  it,  its  usual  and  most 
convincing  mouthpiece,  and  always  its 
keenest  and  busiest  eye.  To  all  its 
multiform  details  he  gave  personal  at- 
tention. And,  taking  tenement-house 
fires  and^their  causes  as  his  special  field 
of  inquiry,  he  was  out  of  bed  at  any 
hour  of  the  night  to  go  with  the  fire 
chief,  whose  aid  he  claimed,  not  only  to 
any  fire  of  importance  that  occurred, 
but  into  it — ^in  a  fireman's  coat  and 
helmet,  up  and  down  in  the  building  as 
soon  as  the  fire  was  under  control,  led 
and  dragged  by  the  firemen  through  the 
scorching  heat  and  smoke,  and  seeing  in 
the  end  pretty  much  all  that  they  saw. 
One  night  when  I  heard  the  familiar  tap 
on  the  knocker  and  opened  the  door  my- 
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self  so  strong  was  the  smell  of  smoke 
that  I  thought  there  must  be  a  fire  close 
by.  But  it  was  only  that  Mr.  Gilder  and 
Chief  Bresnan  had  come  from  a  fire 
downtown,  black  of  face  and  powdered 
with  ashes.  "Can  you  give  me  a  drop  of 
whisky?"  Richard  asked.  "I  haven't 
any  at  home.  The  Chief  doesn't  want  it. 
never  takes  it,  but  I  am  done  up."  Done 
up  he  certainly  was,  yet  the  next  thing 
he  said  was:  "Chief,  do  you  know  what 
I  thought  when  you  were  dragging  me 
up  that  last  ladder?  I  thought  you  were 
mighty  lucky  to  have  me  to  pull,  and 
not  President  Cleveland." 

At  another  time,  when  I  chanced  to 
attend  one  of  the  meetings  of  the  Com- 
mittee, the  treasurer  of  Trinity  Corpora- 
tion, on  the  witness-stand,  was  asked 
about  a  certain  house  owned  by  the  cor- 
poration which  was  described  as  in  a 
very  bad  condition.  Indignantly  he 
asked  who  had  brought  in  such  a  report, 
for  it  was  not  true.  "It  is  true  in  every 
particular,"  said  Mr.  Gilder.  "To  me 
too  it  seemed  incredible  when  our  in- 
vestigator brought  it  in,  so  I  got  up 
early  this  morning  and  saw  the  house 
for  myself."  A  few  minutes  later  an- 
other incident  showed  a  different  side  of 
him^his  power  to  put  himself  in  an- 
other man's  place.  An  Italian  who  was 
then  on  the  witness-stand  could  not 
understand  the  questions  put  to  him  in 
conventional  legal  phraseology  and  mo- 


notonous legal  intonation.  One  lawyer 
after  another  tried  in  vain  to  make  him- 
self clear.  Then  Mr.  Gilder,  asking 
whether  he  might  try.  spoke  slowly  and 
distinctly  and  not  in  legal  but  in  simple 
words,  and  the  man  understood  at  once 
and  intelligently  answered  question 
after  question. 

As  his  interest  in  tenement-house  con- 
ditions  grew  that  summer,  Mr.  Gilder 
could  not  imagine  any  one  else  content 
to  remain  in  ignorance  of  them.  One 
very  hot  night  he  insisted  that  I  should 
see  how  the  people  slept  outdoors — in 
such  outdoors  as  they  could  find,  on  the 
roofs  and  the  fire-escapes.  It  was  a 
strange  pilgrimage  in  our  slow-moving 
cab  through  the  narrow  streets,  so 
swarming  with  life  In  the  daytime,  now 
so  dismally  abandoned-looking  in  their 
midnight  silence,  and  up  dark  stairways 
to  a  roof  whence,  in  the  brilliant  moon- 
light. I  could  see  the  pitiful  sights  my 
guide  had  told  me  about.  Compassion 
filled  his  heart  and  spoke  in  his  few 
words,  and  something  like  awe  at  the 
beauty  of  the  moonlight  illumining  such 
a  scene.  Yet  when  we  were  down  in  the 
streets  again  and  queried  what  might  be 
their  curious  disagreeable,  all-pervading 
odor,  he  was  highly  amused  to  recognize 
it  as  the  smell  of  stale  beer  wafted  from 
the  many,  many  liquor  saloons,  and 
more  than  once  on  the  way  home  he 
laughingly  exclaimed,  "Beer,  beer!     No- 
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body  else  ever  discovered  that  beer  is 
the  characteristic  odor  of  New  York!" 
That  autumn  he  took  part  in  a  mu- 
nicipal campaign,  and  always  he  had  his 
exacting  editorial  work.  Yet  his  tene- 
ment work  never  slackened,  and  his  let- 
ters show  how  in  the  end  it  was  he 
who  went  back  and  forth  to  the  Capitol 
at  Albany  to  coach  the  members  who 
had  the  tenement  bills  in  charge,  watch- 
ing every  move  and  every  word  and  get- 
ting results  that  could  have  been 
achieved  in  no  other  way.  And  when 
the  report  of  his  Committee  was  pub- 
lished, in  a  huge  volume  of  innumerable 
closely  printed  pages,  many  of  them 
filled  with  statistics  and  figures,  it  was 
he  who  took  charge  of  it  and  read  it  in 
the  proof — all  of  it — giving  up  to  this 
hard,  dry  task,  which  any  one  else 
woyld  have  intrusted  to  subordinates, 
all  of  his  Sundays  for  months  and  many 
of  his  evenings,  an  evening  often  mean- 
ing to  him  what  would  be  half  the  night 
to  another. 

He  had  a  singular  power  of  concentra- 
tion, a  power  that  was  at  command  un-. 
der  the  most  unfavorable  circumstances 
— in  brief  snatches  of  time,  in  illness,  in 
discomfort,  in  noise,  amid  distracting 
Interruptions.  Because  of  this  power, 
and  not  because  his  wits  went  wool- 
gathering in  the  misty  fields  of  vacuity, 
he  was  often  unpunctual,  often  almost 
incredibly  absent-minded.  He  could  be 
so  absorbed  In  one  thing  that  other 
things  were  for  the  moment  non-exist- 
ent. Once  when  I  was  dining  at  his 
house  he  left  the  table  and  went  up- 
stairs to  the  library  to  answer  an  insis- 
tent note,  and  some  one  who  after  a 
while  went  to  seek  him  found  him 
buried  in  his  tenement-report  proofs. 
He  had  forgotten  that  he  had  had  of  his 
dinner  nothing  but  the  soup.  Many  an- 
other time,  even  in  the  country,  I  have 
known  him  to  forget  or  refuse  to  come 
to  his  meals,  and,  if  the  food  was 
brought  to  him,  leave  it  untasted  for 
hours.  Seldom  consenting  to  remember 
the  frailty  of  his  body,  often  really  111, 
and,  as  I  have  said,  tired  to  the  point  of 
exhaustion,  year  after  year  he  seemed 
to  all  of  us  barely  to  escape  the  fate 
that  is  generally  spoken  of  only  in  jest — 
to  escape  being  "worked  to  death."  And 
It  was  this  fate  that  overtook  him  in 
the  end. 

An  ineffective  public  speaker,  lacking 
presence,  strength  of  voice,  and  even 
the  fluency  he  had  in  conversation, 
nevertheless  he  was  constantly  asked  to 
speak.  People  liked  to  see  him,  to  know 
that  he  was  with  them,  even  though 
they  could  not  really  hear  him.  As  for 
the  causes  he  was  implored  to  father, 
the  committees  that  wanted  him  for 
chairman,  the  meetings  over  which  he 
was  asked  to  preside,  they  were  so  many 
and  so  various  that  his  friends  used  to 
plead  with  him  not  to  squander  his  time 
and  strength  and  dissipate  his  influence 
by  being  too  undiscrimlnatingly  good- 
natured.  "But  it  is  such  a  good  thing," 
he  would  protest,  as  though  this  were  a 
valid   reason  why  l:e  should  father  or 
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further  it  even  though  it  was  something 
as  remote  from  his  main  interests  (I 
remember  that  this  happened)  as  the 
meeting  of  a  society  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  fine  needlework. 

Of  course  no  man,  whatever  his  con- 
science, whatever  his  sympathies,  could 
have  worked  so  hard  if  he  had  not  liked 
to  work.  Mr.  Gilder  liked  it  better  than 
anything  else.  His  idea  of  resting  was 
to  turn  to  some  other  kind  of  activity,, 
eagerly,  with  all  his  heart.  To  take  him 
to  drive  at  Marion  was  to  give  him  a 
chance,  not  to  soothe  his  mind  in  the 
silences  of  the  woods  and  the  still-water 
shore,  but  to  free  it  of  something  that 
he  had  not  yet  found  the  time  to  say 
as  fully  as  he  wished.  And  his  love  for 
his  place  at  Tyringham,  Four  Brooks 
Farm,  was  a  love,  not  only  of  the  beauty 
of  the  region  which  he  keenly  felt  in  its 
every  detail,  but  also  of  the  opportuni- 
ties he  found  on  a  place  of  his  own  to 
do  something  worth  while  when  he  was 
not  at  his  desk.  After  his  death  one  of 
his  friends  said:  "I  hope  that  no  one 
will  write  a  poem  saying  that  Gilder 
has  gone  to  his  rest.  He  would  not  like 
that!  Heaven  to  him  must  mean  the 
chance  to  work  harder  than  ever  with- 
out getting  tired." 

No  one  could  be  more  democratic  in 
spirit.      The  brotherhood  of  man 
was  not  a  creed  with  him,  but  an  innate 
un-selfconscious  sentiment.  He  could  not 
have  been  condescending  or  patronizing 
any  more  than  snobbish.    As  he  saw  no 
difTerence  in  essentials  between  the  high- 
ly and  the  lowly  placed,  in  any  kind  of 
decent  company  he  felt  at  home  and 
found  a  welcome.    And  with  his  power 
to  put  himself  at  any  one  else's  point  of 
view,  an  interest  in  every  sort  of  human 
enterprise  and  achievement,  and  an  in- 
satiable curiosity  about  the  human  soul, 
he  found  almost  any  person  worth  talk- 
ing to  for  a  while.     He  was  ready  to 
like  everybody  whom  any  one  else  could 
possibly  think  likable,  and  a  good  many 
others;  almost  everybody  liked  him  at 
first  sight,  and  his  devoted  friends  were 
of  all  kinds  and  classes,  no  more  appre- 
ciative in  the  White  House  than  on  his 
farm  or  among  the  fishermen  at  Marion. 
These  he  especially  delighted  In.  and  the 
village  of  Marlon  loved  and  delighted  in 
him,  although,  as  in  other  little  New 
England  places,  "summer  people"  were 
rather  suspiciously  regarded  and  some 
of  them  were  much  disliked — the  village 
frankly  saying  so  and  acting  upon  its 
words.     But  Mr.  Gilder  became  a  local 
institution.     Marion  was  proud  as  well 
as  fond  of  him,  liking  him  as  well,  but 
no  better,  when  great  people  came  to 
seek  his  company  as  when  he  sought  the 
villagers'  in  long  confabs  on  the  steps 
of  the  little   wooden  post   office.     The 
crustiest  old  salt  unbent  to  him,  and  did 
not  find  fault  with  him  or  laugh  at  him 
even  for  what  I  may  call  his  lack  of 
seaworthiness.    In  fact,  I  think  that  one 
of  the  things  that  Marion  most  admired 
in    him   was   his   persistence   in    going 
afloat,  to  fish  with  President  Cleveland 
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or  for  some  other  reason,  although  he 
knew  what  the  consequences  would 
,  surely  be  if  the  waters  of  Buzzards  Bay 
should,  in  local  parlance,  grow  "rugged." 
Between  him  and  his  fire  chief  a  very 
real  friendship  grew  up,  based  on  both 
sides  upon  respect  and  admiration.  I 
have  a  clear  picture  in  my  mind  of 
Richard's  amused  yet  deeply  admiring 
interest  when  Bresnan,  taking  tea  with 
Mrs.  Gilder,  laid  his  napkin  across  his 
knee  and  poised  his  cup  precariously 
upon  it  so  that  his  hands  might  illus- 
trate his  words  as  he  told,  in  his  broad 
brogue,  "sad  stories  of  the  deaths  of 
kings"  and  lively  ones  of  their  amazing 
escapes  from  death — of  such  kings 
among  men  as  good  firemen  may  be. 
Bresnan  himself  was  one  of  these  royal- 
ties, a  specimen  of  the  best  type  of  Irish- 
man, fine  by  nature  and  trained  to  an 
admirable  vigor  of  body  and  mind.*  He 
himself  was  killed  not  very  long  after 
that  summer  of  1894 — so  desperately  in- 
jured by  the  falling  of  the  water-tank  of 
a  burning  factory,  into  which  he  had  led 
his  men  when  without  blame  he  might 
merely  have  sent  them,  that  he  died  a 
few  hours  later.  He  knew  he  was  dying, 
and  when  asked  if  there  were  any  one 
besides  the  priest  whom  he  wanted  to 
see  he  answered,  "Yes — send  for  Mr. 
Gilder."  This  was  one  of  the  many  and 
various  rewards  that  the  good  citizen, 
the  friend  of  men,  got  for  his  labors. 
Another  was  the  Cross  of  the  Legion  of 
Honor,  which  came  to  him  from  France 
in  recognition  of  his  civic  work. 

Zealous  though  he  was  in  fighting  evil 
when  convinced  of  its  existence,  Mr. 
Gilder  was  loth  to  believe  in  it,  and  still 
more  loth  to  think  that  evil-doers  real- 
ized what  they  were  about.  And  some- 
times he  regretted  his  own  vehemence 
when  other  people  saw  nothing  in  it  to 
deplore.  His  verses  called  "The  Guar- 
dians of  a  Sacred  Trust"  saved  from  de- 
struction for  a  time  one  of  our  fine  old 
churches.  They  did  what  a  hundred 
arguments,  protests,  and  pleas  in  prose 
could  not  effect,  showing  how  much, 
even  in  this  supposedly  prosaic  time, 
our  good  causes  might  profit  were  It  our 
habit  to  turn  to  art  of  this  and  of  other 
kinds  for  aid.  But  Just  because  his 
verses  had  this  sort  of  historic  interest 
Mr.  Gilder  would  not  include  them  in 
his  collected  poems. 

His  activities  as  an  editor  come 
within  the  frame  of  these  memories  only 
on  their  personal  side.  No  other  editor 
of  the  many  for  whom  I  have  worked 
took,  for  their  sakes,  so  deep  an  interest 
in  his  authors.  No  other  was  so  bent 
upon  finding,  not  only  new  writers,  but 
new  paths  for  established  ones.  When 
he  wanted  something  done,  he  was  not 
afraid,  if  so  prompted,  to  pick  out  a  per- 
son who  could  only  protest  that  he  knew 
nothing  whatever  of  the  subject,  "Well," 
he  would  answer,  "you  can  learn.  Other 
people  have."  And  as  a  rule  he  showed 
as  much  sagacity  as  boldness  in  makini: 


'  Mr.  James  Ford  teUs  something  of  thi*  fii^- 
fire  chief  \n  his  "Forty  Odd  Years  In  the  LiifT- 
ary  Shop." 
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such  assignments.  Often  his  authors 
did  learn — learn  things  upon  which  they 
never  would  have  ventured  but  for  his 
trustful,  stimulating  insistence. 

Taking  up.  a  newspaper  one  day  and 
pointing  to  the  obituary  column,  where 
people  of  minor  importance  were  com- 
memorated on  a  sliding  scale — in  para- 
graphs which  at  the  top  of  the  list  were 
two  or  three  inches  long  and  gradually 
dwindled  to  a  couple  of  lines  at  the  bot- 
tom— Richard  said:  "I  never  look  at 
this  column  without  wondering  how 
high  up  I  shall  be  placed  when  I  die. 
I  hope  that  I'm  gradually  climbing!"  I 
wish  he  could  have  foreseen  what  hap- 
pened when  he  did  die.  No  obituary 
notice,  however  long,  sufficed  in  any  of 
the  papers.  Day  after  day  they  all  gave 
space  to  tributes  of  all  kinds  from  all 
quarters  until  in  their  sum  total  they  ex- 
ceeded by  far  any  others  that  within  my 
memory  have  been  paid  in  New  York  ex- 
cepting to  public  men  of  the  highest  rank. 
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Much  is  said  nowadays,  especially  for 
the  benefit  of  the  young,  about  "success" 
in  life  and  the  way  to  achieve  it.  Any 
one  who  thinks  that  to  Americans  it 
must  mean  something  material,  some- 
thing bound  up  with  rewards  of  money 
or  of  place,  should  read  all  he  can  find 
about  Richard  Gilder.  Surely  his  was 
a  successful  life — rich  in  interest,  rich 
in  influence^  rich  in  private  affection 
and  public  honor.  It  grew  to  be  what  it 
was  by  reason  partly  of  his  acute  intelli- 
gence, partly  of  his  personal  charm, 
partly  of  his  indefatigable  industry,  but 
before  all  and  most  of  all  by  reason  of 
the  moral  rectitude,  the  disinterested 
conscientiousness,  which,  indeed,  gave 
his  other  qualities  their  value.  And  all 
that  he  won  he  won  for  himself,  not 
merely  without  external  help,  but  in 
spite  of  many  other  handicaps  besides 
ill  health.  He  came  to  New  York  un- 
known, poor,  and  without  influential 
family  connections  or  that  membership 
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in  some  highly  esteemed  profession 
which  may  quickly  bring  friends  and  in- 
fluence; and,  without  any  ambition  save 
to  do  his  best  for  mankind,  he  made 
himself  one  of  the  chief  citizens  of  the 
big  and  busy  city.  He  won  from  it 
everything  that  it  had  to  give  excepting 
wealth  and  office.  For  these  he  did  not 
care  and  did  not  strive,  nor  did  New 
York  ever  for  a  moment  show  that  it 
would  have  thought  more  of  him  had  he 
possessed  them. 

It  is  a  clear  proof  of  the  strength  of 
his  personality  that,  although  his  name 
never  appeared  in  his  magazine  as  that 
of  its  editor,  every  one  in  America  knew 
that  he  was  its  editor  and  that  it  was 
his  voice.  When  he  died,  the  whole 
country  spoke  in  his  honor,  and  his 
city — the  city  so  often  miscalled  cold- 
hearted  and  indifferent — ^mourned  not 
only  for  a  man  whom  it  admired,  but 
for  a  son  and,  in  the  best  sense,  a  ser- 
vant whom  it  loved. 


QUESTION 


BY    ELLEN   FRANCES   GILBERT 

WHY  should  I  labor  in  patience; 
Why  should  I  build  me  a  tower. 
And  light  me  its  lamp  against  darkness? 
Is  it  that  mariners  drifting, 
Is  it  that  valley-worn  wand'rers, 
Is  it  that  hill-bound  pilgrims, 
Shall  laugh  when  the  winds  beat  on  it; 
Shall  cease  when  its  pale  torch  flickers? 
Shall  weep  when  it  stands  deserted; 
Shall  wail  when  it  sinks  to  ashes; 
Shall  mourn  when  the  light  is  extinguished? 


UNDANGEROUS  AGES 

SOME   ARRESTING   DISCOVERIES    CONCERNING   THE    IDEALS 
OF   OUR    SUPPOSEDLY   WILD    YOUNG    PEOPLE 

BY   WILLIAM    L   ENGLE 


PERHAPS  the  American  educational 
system  is  going  to  pot.  Perhaps 
the  youth  of  the  Nation  is 
threatened  by  inadequate  instruction  in 
school  and  the  influence  of  gross  mate- 
rialism out  of  it.  Perhaps  everything 
in  curricula  everywhere  is  improper  and 
misguiding. 

Perhaps;  perhaps  not.  When  I  see 
people  hold  up  their  hands  in  horror  at 
the  hopelessness  of  the  younger  gen- 
eration, I  think  upon  a  test  carried  on 
some  months  ago  in  Binghamton,  New 
York.  I  report  the  record  of  that  test 
as  a  challenge  to  doubters. 

In  this  test  one  thousand  boys  and 
girls,  a  typical  group  of  young  Ameri- 
cans drawn  from  every  stratum  of  the 
conglomerate  society  of  this  country, 
were  called  upon  to  set  down  in  black 
and  white  their  hopes,  aspirations, 
prejudices,  determinations,  and  princi- 
ples.    A   questionnaire  covering  twelve 


personal  and  social  problems  was  cir- 
culated by  the  Board  of  Managers  among 
the  students  in  the  four  classes  of  the 
high  school  at  Binghamton.  Among 
them  are  the  children  of  recent  im- 
migrants, with  the  blood  of  a  score  of 
countries  in  their  veins;  the  children  of 
families  with  genealogical  records 
stretching  well  back  toward  the  May- 
flower; sons  of  the  rich;  daughters  of 
the  poor;  girls  who  have  never  been  out 
of  the  city;  boys  who  knew  the  city  first 
when  they  went  there  to  register  as 
freshmen. 

Unequivocal  seriousness  marked  the 
attitude  of  the  children  toward  changing 
world  conditions,  social  relations,  their 
future.  For  one  who  answered  frivo;. 
lously.  there  were  two  hundred  grim  and* 
grave.  Underneath  the  boy's  baseball 
grin  and  behind  the  girl's  party  laugh, 
it  appears,  there  is  an  idealism  over- 
looked by  a  myopic  older  generation. 


To  begin,  the  questionnaire  asked  the 
students  to  name  the  man  or  woman  in 
history  or  life  nearest  their  ideal. 

On  every  other  blank  filled  out  by 
the  boys  appeared  the  name  Abraham 
Lincoln.  On  nearly  a  fifth  of  the  girls' 
blanks  was  written  Florence  Nightin- 
gale. 

Second  in  favor  among  the  boys  was 
Theodore  Roosevelt.  So  the  boys  do  not 
base  their  preferences  upon  information 
in  their  text-books,  as  the  high  school 
course  gives  onjy  a  page  to  Roosevelt. 
Neither  do  the  girls,  for  the  two  persons 
held  in  highest  regard  by  them— 
Florence  Nightingale  and  Alice  Freeman 
^jilmer— are  granted  but  scant  attention 
by  instructors.  Third  in  esteem  was 
agreed  upon  by  boys  and  girls. 
"Mother."  they  said. 

Among  the  thousand  replies,  including 
all  those  from  children  of  alien-born 
parents,  there  were  three  citing  a  for- 
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eigner  as  the  ideal  character.  NapGleon 
received  one  vote;  Hannibal,  one;  and 
Rosa  Bonheur,  one.  No  young  Italian 
mentioned  Garibaldi;  no  Greek,  Peri- 
cles; no  Slovak,  John  Huss. 

But  sprinkled  among  the  sheaf  of 
ballots  for  the  great  American  patriots 
were  some  more  original  selections. 

''Nathan  Hale,  because  he  was  a  good 
sport,"  wrote  a  fifteen-year-old  sopho- 
more. 

**Woodrow  Wilson.  Still  water  runs 
deep,"  declared  another  fifteen-year-old 
sophomore  girl. 

"Mother.     She  seems  to  be  right  al-  ' 
ways,"  wrote  a  fifteen-year-old  freshman 
girl. 

"Allyn  Ryan,  because  he  beat  the 
stock  market,"  said  a  fifteen-year-old 
Junior. 

"Bill  Hart,  because  he  has  got  the 
pep,"  a  seventeen-year-old  freshman 
chose. 

"Jenny  Lind,  because  she  was  famous, 
not  egotistical,  kind  and  true,  "wrote  an 
eighteen-year-old  Junior. 

"Captain  Alfred  King.  U.  S.  A.  He 
did  not  think  more  of  himself,  but  for 
his  men.  He  died  in  France  fighting  on 
November  11,  1918,"  said  a  nineteen- 
year-old  senior. 

Other  votes  went  to  Calvin  Coolidge, 
Edith  Cavell,  Douglas  Fairbanks,  Joan 
of  ArA,  Pershing,  several  Binghamton 
clergymen,  and  "father." 

YOUNG  AMERICA'S  IDEAL  CHARACTERS 

Florence 
Lincoln.  N!t;l)tinKile.     Rootevelt.     Mother. 

Freshmen^263  59  61  17 

Sophomores  74  30  24  12 

Juniors 64  20  32  10 

Seniors 20  16  19  11 

Total 421       125  136  50 

The  second  question  in  the  series  was, 
"Will  you  marry  for  money,  position,  or 
love?"  and  it  was  quite  unnecessary. 

Algebra  and  first  love  are  omens, 
school-teachers  say.  They  presage  that 
brief  critical  period  when  youth  is  wise 
beyond  all  saying,  when  no  obstacle  big 
or  little  is  worth  a  care,  no  hill  too  high 
to  climb — or  Jump.  The  boys  and  girls 
who  answered  the  questionnaire,  in  the 
main,  are  between  the  ages  of  thirteen 
and  nineteen.  It  is  the  algebra-first-love 
stage. 

They  stand  992  to  8  in  favor  of  love. 
Six  said  they  thought  they  would  like  to 
marry  for  money,  and  two  for  position. 
The  remainder  chose  love  in  varying  de- 
grees. Some,  "plain  love;"  some,  "abso- 
lute love;"  others,  "true  love;"  one, 
"reciprocated  love;"  one.  "love,  the  kind 
that  makes  your  heart  stop  and  you  feel 
queer  and  empty  inside." 

The  question,  "What  do  you  consider 
your  finest  achievement?"  educed  greater 
diversity  of  ideals  than  any  other.  But 
standing  out  sharply  above  all  other 
accomplishments  mentioned  was  that  of 
helping  others.  It  overshadowed  thrift 
and  excellence  in  school  work  and 
prowess  in  athletics  and  music.  It  was 
cited  by  a  majority  of  both  boys  and 
girls. 

"Giving  my  Liberty  Bond  to  my  sister 
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so  she  could  get  new  clothes,"  said  a 
thirteen-year-old  freshman. 

"Taking  care  of  the  baby  all  day  Sat- 
urday while  mother  goes  away,"  decided 
a  fifteen-year-old  sophomore. 

"Letting  a  boy  next  door  have  the 
sweater  I  won  in  football,"  wrote  a 
seventeen-year-old  Junior. 

Thrift  also  was  held  in  high  esteem. 
Scores  of  boys  mentioned  earning  money 
for  Liberty  Bonds  and  many  girls  re- 
called economizing  on  hats  and  shoes. 

"Working  through  vacation  so  I  could 
come  back  to  school,"  said  an  eighteen- 
year-old  senior. 

"Sewing  and  darning  for  shop  girls 
and  paying  my  way  through  school," 
said  a  seventeen-year-old  junior. 

Outside  of  these  general  classifications 
of  achievements  the  choice  ranged  the 
wide  world.    Typical  replies  are: 

"Being  well  thought  of." 

"Stopping  using  slang." 

"Baking  cake." 

"Playing  Chopin's  pieces." 

WHAT    THEY    CALL    THEIR    BEST 
ACHIEVEMENTS 

Helping  School     Mu«<rand 

Others.     Thrift.   Prowess.    Writing. 

Freshmen  130  105  104  98 

Sophomores  _.     53  49  25  19 

Juniors    75  44  30  11 

Seniors 25  19  14  12 


Total 


283       217       173       140 


None  but  young  America  of  the 
twentieth  century  could  answer  the  One 
financial  question  as  this  typical  Ameri- 
can school  answered  it.  The  question 
was,  "What  would  you  do  with  $5,000  if 
you  had  it?"  The  reply  three  times  out 
of  four  was,  "Invest  it  in  stocks  or 
bonds."  Ten  times  as  many  children 
said  "invest"  as  said  "save"  or  "put  it 
in  the  bank." 

Next  to  investing  and  saving  the 
choice  fell  successively  to  "a  college 
education,"  "help  my  family,"  and 
"travel." 

HOW  THEY  WOULD  SPEND  $5,000 


College        Help 
Invest.  Educatiun.  Family.   Tra\el. 


Freshmen  

Sophomores 

Juniors   

Seniors    


Total 


...  225 
».  109 
-.  70 
^     24 


130  22  18 

61  18  15 

61  9  4 

30  7  8 


428   182 


58    45 


Replies  to  one  question  prove  the  new 
generation  to  be  old-fashioned.  The 
question  was,  "Is  woman's  place  in  the 
home  or  in  business  and  the  profes- 
sions?" The  answer  their  great-grand- 
fathers might  have  made  is  theirs. 
"Home,"  said  nine  out  of  ten,  and  the 
tenths  hesitated,  quibbled,  ventured. 
"Working  for  herself,"  with  the  qualifi- 
cation, "if  she  has  the  ability." 

These  are  typical  reasons  given  for 
th^  decision: 

"At  home,  to  keep  the  Nation  pure," 
a  flf teen-year-old  freshman  girl. 

"At  home.  They  tangle  things  up  in 
professions,"  a  sixteen-year-old  sopho- 
more boy. 

"At  home.  Who  will  bring  up  the 
family  if  they  are  neglecting  their  own 
duties?"  an  eighteen-year-old  junior. 


"At  home.  They  would  make  compe- 
tition too  keen,"  a  nineteen-year-old 
senior. 

A  kindred  question,  "Should  young 
women  enter  men's  fields  of  work?"  dis- 
closed a  somewhat  conflicting  attitude. 
Nearly  all  the  girls  said  that  young 
women  should  have  that  privilege,  and 
a  third  of  the  boys  agreed,  both  offer- 
ing the  qualification,  though,  that  th£ 
women  be  unmarried  and  forced  to  earn 
their  own  living. 

The  range  of  ideas  is  illustrated  by 
these  typical  replies: 

"No.  They  should  not  enter  men's 
work.  Man  was  made  to  rule  the 
world,"  a  fourteen-year-old  freshman 
boy. 

"Yes.  They  have  a  right  to  choose  tlieir 
occupation,  and  they  are  as  capable  as 
men,"  a  fifteen-year-old  sophomore  boy. 
"No.    They  lack  stamina,"  a  sixteen- 
year-old  Junior  boy. 

"Yes.  They  have  more  ability  than  the 
other  sex."  a  nineteen-year-old  senior 
girl. 

Favorite  amusements  are  athletics, 
reading,  music,  and  dancing.  Citing  the 
recreation  from  which  they  "get  the 
most  benefit  and  pleasure,"  the  majority 
of  the  children  said  either  baseball,  foot- 
ball, basket-ball  or  tennis,  and  a  heavy 
vote  from  the  girls  brought  dancing  up 
among  the  leaders.  In  all  classes,  how- 
ever, reading  and  music  were  second 
and  third  choice,  standing  ahead  of 
dancing,  motion  pictures,  vaudeville, 
and  the  drama. 

Desire  to  attend  college  increases  as 
the  pupil  advances  in  high  school.  One- 
third  of  the  freshmen  hope  for  a  higher 
education;  three-fourths  of  the 'sopho- 
mores; five-sixths  of  the  juniors; 
six-sevenths  of  the  seniors.  The 
question  was,  "Do  you  wish  to  attend 
college?" 

Politics  obviously  is  dominated  by 
their  parents.  Binghamton  is  a  Repub- 
lican city.  Republicans  among  the 
school  pupils  ran  well  ahead  of  Demo- 
crats, and  there  was  only  a  scattering  of 
Socialists. 

Home-town  ties  are  not  so  strong  as 
might  have  been  guessed.  Only  one- 
third  of  the  students  said  they  intended 
to  remain  in  the  city  where  they  were 
born. 

Ideas  of  marital  conduct  are  rational. 
Answering  "How  big  is  the  ideal  Ameri- 
can family?"  the  majority  said,  "Five 
persons."  Only  one  boy  suggested  "Ten 
children,"  and  very  few  spoke  of  fewer 
than  two. 

Deductions  from  the  questionnaire  re- 
plies as  a  whole  tend  to  show  that  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  the  children, 
underneath  an  exterior  of  frivolity,  are 
sober  and  practical,  and  conservative 
enough  to  make  any  good  radical  despair 
of  the  future  of  the  world. 

But,  considering  the  fact  that  the 
world  has  been  going  to  the  dogs  (for  a 
variety  of  opposite  reasons)  with  every 
rising  generation  since  that  canine 
terminus  was  first  discovered,  it  is  suiv 
prising  how  seldom  it  gets  there. 
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NEW  STEPS  IN  CO-OPERATION 

BY   HUGH   J.  HUGHES 


CO-OPERATION  has  been  a  house- 
hold word  in  the  Middle  West  for 
so  many  years  that  when  one  sug- 
gests that  there  is  something  new  de- 
veloping along  that  line  he  is  in  danger 
of  being  passed  by  as  an  idle  tale-teller, 
yet  the  fact  is  that  we  are  on  the  verge 
of  a  great  forward  movement  in  co-opera- 
tion that  seems  destined  to  do  for  the 
local  co-operative  groups  what  these 
groups,  in  the  days  of  our  fathers,  did 
for  the  isolated  farmers  In  the  com- 
munity. 

To  put  it  in  a  sentence:  The  next  big 
advance  in  co-operation  is  the  federation 
of  the  local  co-operative  groups  and  the 
creation  by  such  federative  action  of 
central  selling  and  buying  agencies. 

There  are  those  who  will  tell  you  that 
farmer  co-operation  is  perfectly  all 
right,  provided  it  sticks  to  the  local 
neighborhood,  but  that  it  cannot  go  far- 
ther without  certainly  running  into 
trouble  and  disaster.  And  in  support  of 
their  contention  they  mention  large  co- 
operative enterprises  that  have  failed, 
and  because  these  have  failed  they  ar- 
gue, perhaps  with  some  seeming  of 
logic,  that  all  other  attempts  of  the 
farmer  to  carry  his  business  beyond  his 
local  neighborhood  are  bound  to  fail. 

So,  they  argue,  it  is  the  business  of 
the  farmer  to  produce  his  crops  and  live 
stock  and  dairy  products,  and,  if  he 
wants  to  do  so,  he  may  organize  breed- 
ing circles  and  co-operative  shipping 
associations  and  creameries  and  eleva- 
tors, or  any  other  purely  local  body  of 
fanners — and  there  he  should  stop! 

If  that  were  true — If  the  field  of  co- 
operation were  so  limited — I,  for  one, 
should  feel  pretty  discouraged  about  the 
future  of  the  farmer.  But  I  am  not  dis- 
couraged as  to  the  progress  the  farmer 
is  going  to  make  in  the  future,  because 
I  do  not  believe  that  his  horizon  is  fixed 
or  that  his  hands  are  tied  to  the  things 
that  he  has  done,  and  only  to  these. 

The  co-operative  failures  of  the  past, 
and  there  are  many  of  them,  are  not  at 
all  confined  to  the  more  ambitious  at- 
tempts of  the  farmer  to  follow  his  prod- 
uce to  market.  The  local  co-operative 
association  has  gone  to  pieces  times 
without  number.  One  has  no  right  to 
assume  that  co-operation  will  succeed  or 
fail  according  as  to  whether  it  is  or  is 
not  local.  Some  other  test  must  be  ap- 
plied than  that  of  size,  or  than  that  of 
distance  from  the  farmyard  gate. 

Failures  have  been  due  principally,  if 
not  entirely,  to  two  groups  of  causes: 

(A)  Improper  organization. 

CB)  Bad  management. 

The  latter  cause  accounts  for  the  ma- 
jority of  failures  of  local  co-operative 
enterprises,  and  the  former  for  the  more 
ambitious  attempts  at  organization. 

Bad  management  includes  such  mat- 
ters as  the  selection  of  poor  directors. 


or  a  poor  business  manager,  or  of  under- 
taking too  much  or  too  little — ^things 
that  may  happen  to  any  organization,  no 
matter  how  well  planned  it  may  be. 
Improper  organization  can  somehow  be 
tolerated  in  the  local  association,  where 
hard  common  sense  comes  in  and  saves 
a  situation  that  a  little  careful  planning 
might  have  avoided,  but  improper  or- 
ganization is  fatal  to  a  large  associa- 
tion, where  the  actual  management  is 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  individual  mem- 
bers. 

.  And  under  this  head  fall  the  mis- 
takes and  blunders  and  misjudgments 
that  have  made  the  whole  question  of 
"What  is  a  co-operative  concern?"  such 
a  hard  one  to  answer. 

These  blunders  Include  proxy  voting, 
the  holding  of  an  Indefinite  number  of 
shares,  the  payment  of  all  dividends 
upon  the  basis  of  the  shares  held,  and 
the  cash  buying  and  selling  of  produce. 

Nor  am  I  forgetting  the  worst  blunder 
of  all — that  of  starting  a  co-operative 
association  without  sufficient  reason  for 
its  existence  or  with  too  little  capital. 

These  are  some  of  the  known  dangers 
to  avoid,  though  there  are  others,  such 
as  the  diversion  of  paid-in  capital  to  or- 
ganization expense,  that  cannot  be  for 
one  little  moment  forgotten.  And, 
knowing  where  trouble  lies  ahead,  it 
ought  to  be  fairly  easy  to  lay  a  course 
for  the  future. 

Over  against  these  things  that  tear 
down  the  co-operative  organization  sup- 
pose we  put  the  positive  factors  that 
time  and  experience  show  should  be  a 
part  of  the  well-knit,  socially  correct, 
and  businesslike  co-operative  associa- 
tion. The  things  that  build  up  a  solid 
co-operative  business  may  also  be 
grouped  under  two  heads.    They  are: 

(A)  Correct  organization. 

(B)  Good  management. 

Correct  organization  assumes,  first  of 
all,  that  there  is  a  real  business  need 
for  the  «o-operative  concern.  If  not,  it 
is  a  waste  of  time  to  start  one.  And  it 
likewise  is  a  waste  of  time  to  start 
an  organization  which  is  not  heartily 
backed  by  those  taking  stock  in  It.  The 
essential  principles  involved  In  proper 
co-operative  organization  are: 

(a)  One  man,  one  vote. 

(&)  A  limited  number  of  shares  to  the 
stockholder. 

(c)  A  reasonable  rate  of  interest  on 
shares  held. 

((f)  The  distribution  of  all  surplus 
earnings,  after  the  running  charges  of 
the  business  have  been  met,  and  after 
provision  has  been  made  for  the  safe- 
guarding of  the  business,  according  to 
the  patronage  given  the  association. 

Cast  over  in  your  mind  the  co-opera- 
tive ventures  that  have  failed,  and  you 
will  be  surprised  to  find  how  many  of 
them  have  gone  down  to  disaster  be- 


cause one  or  more  of  these  four  basic 
laws  of  cooperative  self-preservation 
have  been  disregarded. 

In  addition,  the  association  that  hopes 
to  succeed  must  put  aside  any  philan- 
thropic roseate  dreams.  Unless  the 
ledger  can  be  made  to  show  a  favorable 
balance;  unless  there  is  fair  assurance 
that  it  will  do  so,  stay  out  of  the  trouble 
that  lies  just  ahead — unless,  in  other 
words,  working  with  each  other  pays 
better  than  working  alone — work  alone. 
The  time  may  come  when  you  can  suc- 
cessfully co-operate,  but  that  time  has 
not  yet  arrived. 

It  is  a  social  blunder  amounting  to  a 
crime  to  start  a  co-operative  concern 
where  the  business  does  not  warrant  it, 
or  in  such  fashion  that  it  fails  for  lack 
of  support. 

And  right  at  this  point  enters  a  new 
phase  of  co-operation,  in  so  far  as  the 
Middle  West  is  concerned.  In  times 
past  ve  have  been  entirely  too  anxious 
to  get  "co-operators"— falsely  so  called. 
We  have  taken  it  for  granted  that  the 
man  who  bought  a  share  or  two  of  stock 
in  the  creamery  or  cheese  factory  or 
elevator  would  give  the  association  his 
patronage,  forgetting  the  long  and  bit- 
ter experience  of  neighborhood  after 
neighborhood  where  men  dreamed  and 
planned  and  invested  their  money  in  co- 
operative ventures,  only  to  see  the  mem- 
bers of  the  association  listen  to  the 
voice  of  the  tempter  and  sell  their  prod- 
uce to  competitive  concerns. 

Our  Danish  friends  learned  a  long 
while  ago  the  lesson  which  we  are  Just 
taking  to  heart:  That  one's  patronage 
is  of  far  more  account  than  one's  share 
membership. 

And  the  new  thing  we  are  introducing 
Into  Middle  Western  co-operation — the 
thing  that  is  going  to  make  it  practi- 
cally invulnerable  against  the  attacks 
of  competition — is  the  "produce  con- 
tract." 

According  to  this  plan,  the  association 
is  not  merely  a  group  of  men  who  have 
built  an  elevator  or  a  creamery  or  a 
potato  warehouse  with  their  Joint  capi- 
tal; it  is  also  a  group  of  men  who  have 
pooled  their  selling  by  pledging  if,  un- 
der a  written  and  bonded  guaranty,  to 
the  association. 

This  assures  the  association,  provided 
it  has  been  organized  in  response  to  a 
real  business  need,  the  necessary  volume 
of  business  with  which  to  maintain  it- 
self, in  spite  of  outside  competition. 
The  Minnesota  Potato  Exchange  plan, 
for  instance,  provides  that  the  grower 
shall  give  the  local  association  a  con- 
tract to  deliver  a  stated  acreage  of  pota- 
toes, and  performance  of  this  contract 
is  guaranteed  by  a  $100  note  given  to 
the  association  for  that  purpose.  If  the 
grower  deserts  his  association  and  sells 
to  its  competitors,  the  margin  of  profit 
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80  lost  to  the  association  is  deducted 
from  the  face  of  the  note — in  other 
words,  the  note  is  sold,  the  loss  de- 
ducted,  and  the  balance  turned  back  to 
the  grower,  whose  stock  share  In  the 
association  is  also  made  liable  for  de- 
sertion losses. 

Naturally,  one  might  think  that  such 
a  binding  agreement  would  meet  with 
opposition.  In  point  of  fact,  in  the  in- 
stance above  mentioned  and  in  the  case 
of  the  Michigan  Potato  Exchange,  this 
binding  contract  has  been  one  of  the 
leading  selling  features.  A  guaranteed 
acreage,  and  the  control  of  that  acreage, 
means  business  volume  and  the  business 
stability  of  the  association,  and  the  man 
who  might  hesitate  about  going  in 
without  such  assurance  feels  that  he  is 
joining  a  strong  organization. 

Under  this  plan  of  pledging  it  is  pro- 
vided that  the  note  given  shall  be  used 
for  no  other  purpose  than  as  a  protec- 
tion to  the  association  against  loss 
through  breach  of  contract,  and  for  the 
further  purpose  of  establishing  a  revolv- 
ing fund  out  of  which  to  conduct  the 
current  business  of  shipping. 

And  since  the  Potato  Exchange  fol- 
lows the  sound  co-operative  practice  of 
not  buying  outright,  but  merely  moving 
the  produce  forward  to  market  on  joint 
account  for  all  the  shippers,  substan- 
tially as  done  by  the  live-stock  shipping 
associations  and  the  creameries,  this 
guaranty  note  is  peculiarly  safe,  in  a 
business  way,  from  any  loss  through 
mismanagement. 

Some  one,  I  am  sure,  is  wondering 
just  how  this  will  work  in  case  the 
grower  is  offered  a  price  better  than 
that  bid  by  the  association.  A  fair 
question.  It  would  be  a  one-sided  bar- 
gain that  would  force  the  grower  to 
deliver  to  the  association  at  all  times 
and  cause  him  to  lose  sales  that  he 
might  secure  through  accepting  outside 
bids. 

And  right  here  is  where  the  competi- 
tive buyer  has  always  done  his  most 
effective  work  of  destruction.  He  has 
paid  above  the  market  until  the  co- 
operative association  has  been  crushed, 
and  then  has  taken  it  out  of  the  hides 
of  the  men  he  used  as  tools  for  the 
destruction  of  their  own  association. 
The  new  plan — I  call  it  new  merely  be- 
cause we  of  the  Middle  West  have  just 
begun  to  adopt  it,  though  it  Is  perhaps 
fifty  years  old  in  Denmark  and  in  Hol- 
land and  has  had  a  shorter  but  success- 
ful life  in  the  fruit-growing  regions  here 
in  America — ^the  new  plan  provides  in 
the  contract  that  the  grower  may  have 
the  benefit  of  the  highest  price  offered. 
hut  that  he  shall  turn  all  bids  in  to  the 
association  ! 

What  happens?  John  Jones  comes  to 
town  with  a  load  of  potatoes,  or  any- 
thing else  pledged  under  this  plan.  Call 
it  potatoes.  A  buyer  is  in  town,  anxious 
to  get  a  car  loaded  out  that  day.     He 


offers  John  ten  cents  above  market. 
John  goes  and  turns  his  offer  in  to  the 
manager  of  the  association,  who  sells 
the  load  for  him  to  the  buyer!  John 
gets  his  price,  and  the  buyer  gets  his 
potatoes.  And  if  the  buyer  wants  more, 
the  manager  can  help  him  get  them. 

This  supposititious  case  is  one  of  en- 
tirely fair  competition.  But  suppose  the 
buyer  comes  in  for  the  purpose  of  put- 
ting the  association  out  of  business. 
Don't  you  see  how  the  same  plan  will 
work?  He  will  get  potatoes  at  his  own 
price — ^all  the  potatoes  that  the  associa- 
tion controls,  if  he  holds  out  that  long. 
And  with  every  bushel  he  buys  he  adds 
to  the  success  of  the  business  he  is  try- 
ing to  down! 

Does  the  plan  actually  work  that  way? 
Ask  those  who  have  tried  it.  Ask  the 
Michigan  Potato  Exchange,  Cadillac, 
Michigan.  Or  ask  the  farmers'  elevator 
men  who  have  adopted,  in  an  informal 
way  and  years  ago.  similar  methods  to 
defeat  the  "cutting  under"  policy  of  the 
line  houses.    Of  course  it  works! 

So,  as  the  first  and  most  important 
part  of  the  new  co-operative  programme, 
we  have  a  local  association  built  along 
correct  business  lines,  according  to  well- 
established  co-operative  principles,  and 
safeguarded  against  business  undermin- 
ing by  the  new — to  us — feature  of  the 
pledged  business  of  the  member. 

But  the  big  job  in  marketing,  as  we 
are  coming  to  understand,  is  to  get  onto 
the  terminal  market  with  enough  vol- 
ume of  business  to  command  the  at- 
tention of  the  buyers — with  enough  so 
that  we  can  go  out  and  hunt  the  best 
markets  and  place  our  products  upon 
them. 

And  on  these  larger  markets  the  small 
offerings  of  the  local  association  are  at 
a  disadvantage.  The  direct  competition 
of  individual  farmers  1^  replaced  by  the 
no  less  direct  competition  of  Individual 
associations.  The  work  done  by  one 
group  of  middlemen  has  been  taken 
over,  only  to  find  that  we  are  up  against 
another  line  of  the  same  sort  of  fellows, 
firmly  intrenched  in  the  trade  knowl- 
edge and  trade  practices  and  trade  ac- 
quaintance acquired  during  a  lifetime  in 
the  business. 

The  answer  to  this  situation  is  the 
federation  of  the  local  co-operative  asso- 
ciations and  the  formation  by  such  fed- 
eration of  one  central  selling  agency 
having  a  large  enough  volume  of  busi- 
ness so  that  it  can  afford  to  go  out  and 
establish  its  own  connections  with  the 
jobbing  or  retail  markets,  or,  at  any 
rate,  come  as  close  to  the  consumer  as 
it  is  possible  for  it  to  come,  with  profit 
to  the  producer,  whose  indirect  agent 
it  is. 

This  is  the  Potato  Exchange  plan, 
now  in  successful  operation  in  Michi- 
gan, and  already  adopted  in  Minnesota. 
New  Jersey,  and  Colorado.  It  is  the 
plan  of  the  citrus-fruit  growers  of  the 


Pacific  coast,  whose  business  has  grown 
to  a  volume  of  something  like  $125,000,- 
000  a  year,  and  whose  agents  you  will 
find  in  every  fair-sized  city  from  the 
Pacific  to  the  Atlantic.  And,  going  back  . 
to  the  Danes,  it  is  a  plan  that  has  made 
Danish  butter  and  Danish  bacon  the 
standard  of  quality  in  these  products  the 
world  over. 

The  Exchange  is  formed,  not  by  the 
individual  farmers,  but  by  the  local  as- 
sociations. The  local  association  gathers 
and  grades  and  handles  and  ships  out 
the  produce  of  its  members.  But  just 
as  the  individual  agrees  with  it  to  sell 
through  it,  so  the  local  in  turn  agrees 
to  sell  only  through  the  Exchange,  and 
pledges  itself  to  that  effect,  giving  as  a 
guaranty  a  $500  note  to  the  Exchange. 
All  the  business  relationships  between 
the  two,  including  the  sales  privilege  of 
the  local,  offered  a  higher  bid  than  the 
market,  are  the  same  as  for  the  local 
association  I  have  already  described. 
And  just  as  the  local  is  managed  from 
its  membership,  so  the  Exchange  plan 
of  management  makes  each  local  a  mem- 
ber, with  one  vote,  and  provides  that 
the  directors  shall  come  from  the  mem- 
bership of  the  locals.  This  system  pro- 
vides both  a  local  association  and  a 
wholesale  organization,  directed  and 
controlled  by  the  farmers  who  compose 
the  locals.  In  so  far  as  possible  the  plan 
safeguards  against  the  danger  of  too 
much  centralized  power.  And  as  far  as 
it  has  been  tried  out  in  this  country 
such  centralization  has  not  reached  a 
point  where  the  welfare  of  the  indi- 
vidual has  been  lost  to  sight. 

In  conclusion,  just  a  word  about  what 
this  plan  of  federated  co-operation  does 
to,  or  rather  with,  the  "middleman,"  of 
whom  we  hear  so  much.  It  doesn't  do 
away  with  him.  That,  as  any  one  who 
has  studied  the  actual  labor  performed 
in  moving  a  car  of  wheat  or  hay  or  live 
stock  or  potatoes  forward  from  the  pro- 
ducer to  the  consumer  knows,  is  impos- 
sible. But  it  does  take  over  his  work — 
makes  him,  if  you  please,  the  hired  man 
of  the  farmer.  And  this  is  as  it  should 
be.  Without  destroying  or  even  dis- 
turbing any  of  the  machinery  that  so- 
ciety has  painfully  built  up  through  cen- 
turies of  experimentation  as  to  the  best 
ways  of  selling  and  buying,  under  the 
federated  co-operative  plan  the  farmer 
steps  forward  and  takes  a  place  in  the 
big  markets;  and  whether  he  shall  go 
still  further  forward  toward  the  con- 
sumer, or  whether  he  ^all  wait  for  the 
consumer  to  organize  and  come  the 
other  half  of  the  way  to  meet  him.  is 
still  a  question  of  the  future. 

But  that  the  farmer  has  found  a  form 
of  co-operation  that  will  bring  him 
safely,  and  with  power  in  his  arm,  into 
the  wholesale  markets  of  the  Nation  is 
no  longer  a  question.  It  is  a  fact,  to  be 
used  by  him  in  such  fashion  as  he  sees  | 
fit. 
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INTERCOLLEGIATE  ATHLETICS' 

BY   ALEXANDER    MEIKLEJOHN 
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intercollegiate  game  is,  or  ought, 
a  contest  between  the  un- 
dergraduates of  two  competing 
colleges.  It  should  be  managed  by 
undergraduates,  coached  by  undergradu- 
ates, and  played  by  undergraduates. 
Our  National  vice  of  over-administration 
has  in  all  these  respects  robbed  the 
games  of  their  proper  character.  Our 
games  are  managed  by  outsiders, 
coached  by  outsiders,  and,  in  a  very  real 
and  lamentable  sense,  played  by  out- 
siders. For  this  the  authorities  of  the 
college  are  largely  responsible.  In  our 
games,  just  as  in  our  teaching,  we  have 
said,  "What  the  undergraduates  cannot 
do  for  themselves  we  will  do  for  them." 
And  the  result  is  in  both  cases  rather 
pitiful. 

Thirty  or  thirty-five  years  ago  our  col- 
leges made  what  is  for  older  people 
always  a  startling  discovery,  that  boys 
are  in  danger  of  over-emphasizing 
sports.  They  thereupon  took  over  the 
management  of  those  sports  to  keep 
them  within  proper  bounds.  The  favor- 
ite device  was  to  set  up  Joint  Boards  of 
Control,  on  which  faculty, '  graduates, 
and  undergraduates  were  represented. 
To  that  and  like  forms  of  organization 
we  owe  most  of  the  exaggeration  of  col- 
lege sport.  It  has  the  authority  and 
prestige  of  all  the  parts  of  the  college 
or  university.  It  becomes  inevitably  an 
independent  body,  representing  all  other 
bodies,  and  therefore  subject  to  none. 
It  has  done  in  the  way  of  enlarging  the 
scope  of  athletic  management  what  no 
undergraduate  board  would  ever  have 
dreamed  of  doing  or  being  allowed  to 
do.  It  has  built  Stadiums,  Coliseums, 
Bowls;  it  has  brought  the  gate  receipts 
of  a  team  for  a  season  into  the  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  dollars.  In  a  word,  it 
has  over-managed  our  college  games, 
has  given  them  the  money  and  the  pub- 
lic place  from  which  every  othir  type 
of  exaggeration  inevitably  comes. 

In  the  second  place,  this  over-manage- 
ment has  given  us  overjcoaching.  In 
every  college  a  staff  of  "outsiders" — so 
far  as  the  game  is  concerned,  graduates 
or  non-graduates  of  the  college — are 
brought  in  to  take  charge  of  the  team. 
These  men  build  up  a  system.  In  the 
hands  of  that  system  the  players  are 
puppets  used  in  the  conflict,  with  a  like 
system  elsewhere.  If  we  have  one 
coach,  Williams  must  have  two;  and 
then  we,  three.  We  will  not  allow  our 
students  to  earn  money  by  playing,  be- 
cause that  would  destroy  the  amateur 
quality  of  the  college  sport.  But  these 
outsiders,  demanding  for  ten  weeks* 
work  salaries  twice  those  paid  to  our 
best  professors  for  a  year — these  out- 
siders make  the  rules  of  the  games, 
dominate  the  play,   and   substitute  for 


(C)   Geo.   H.  Hill 
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»  From  an  address  delivered  before  the  Alumni 
of  Amherst   in  New   York  City. 


our  games  annual  contests  between 
themselves.  This  is  what  we  get  as  the 
fruit  of  our  attempt  to  keep  the  game 
of  our  students  within  proper  bounds. 
As  against  it,  surely,  we  must  say  that  . 
students  should  coach  their  own  teams 
and  win  or  lose  their  own  games. 

I  should  stop  here  to  discuss  for  what 
teams  coaching  is  or  is  not  allowable, 
but  the  time  is  too  short.  Let  li^e  say 
simply  that  as  genuine  competition 
comes  in  outside  coaching  must  go  out. 
There  is  a  difference  between  teaching 
and  coaching. 

And,  thirdly,  coaches  and  graduate 
managers  in  greater  or  less  degree  bring 
into  the  college  outsiders,  men  who  are 
in  no  genuine  sense  members  of  the  col- 
lege, to  play  on  its  teams.  Here,  again, 
are  the  fruits  of  our  own  wisdom. 

I  am  not  saying,  or  intending  to  say, 
that  undergraduates  have  too  much  in- 
terest in  their  athletic  games.  My  own 
impression  is  that  their  active  interest 
is  too  little,  rather  than  too  great.  They 
supplement  our  desire  by  preferring  to 
their  own  the  more  "efficient"  manage- 
ment of  their  elders. 

I  do  not  think  that,  on  the  whole,  we 
play  too  many  games,  though  in  many 
cases  the  trips  are  far  too  long  and  ex- 
pensive. One  game  of  football  in  a 
week,  two  of  baseball — this  is  not  too 
much  if  the  distances  are  reasonable. 
And  the  intercollegiate  visiting  is,  or 
might  be,  both  delightful  and  worth 
while. 

I  do  not  think  the  games  should  be 
made  private  affairs,  the  "public"  being 


excluded.  Just  so  far  as  possible  It  Is 
desirable  that  we  give  to  the  people 
about  us  a  chance  to  see  good,  spirited 
sport. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  do  not  think  that 
winning  teams  really  add  to  the  repute 
of  a  college.  A  winning  team  does  not 
indicate  very  strongly  that  a  college  is 
giving  good  education.  And,  in  the  last 
resort,  the  only  worth  while  recommen- 
dation of  a  college  is  that  it  does  give 
good  education.  There  is  much  non- 
sense talked  about  other  kinds  of  adver- 
tising. 

Nor  should  I  like  to  be  understood  as 
attacking  the  games  or  their  importance 
in  college  life.  Next  to  the  studies,  I 
should  place  them  as  the  determining 
and  beneficial  influences  in  the  life  of 
a  college  community. 

But  what  I  do  say  is  that  we,  the  col- 
lege authorities,  have  foozled  our  at- 
tempt to  control  and  direct  these  games. 
It  is  time  that  w^  began  to  give  them 
their  freedom,  demanding  at  the  same 
time  that  they  respect  the  rights  of 
those  other  activities  which  we  have  in 
control.  Good  sport  rests  upon  equal 
terms  of  competition,  and  so  it  is  hard 
for  any  college  to  do  much  alone.  But 
by  co-operation  we  might  work  our  way 
back  out  of  the  desert  or  the  tempest. 
If  only  Harvard  or  Yale  or  Princeton, 
or  all  three,  would  call  a  conference  and 
would  announce  the  scrapping  of  boards 
of  control,  and  especially  of  armies  of 
coaches,  the  way  to  peace  might  be 
opened.  If  the  way  were  found,  I  think 
we  would  all  very  gladly  follow  It.         H, 
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Prom  H.  O.   Barnlhouae,  Toledo,  Ohio 

PACKED  AND  READY  FOR  A  FIFTEEN-MILE  HIKE  HOME.    WELL.  LOADED 

WITH  MOUNTAIN  SHEEP 

The  scene  is  on  Windy  Peak,  Broad  Fass,  Alaska.     Tliese  are  ex-service  men  who  are   now  with 
the  Alaskan  Engineering  Commlaalon,  engaged  in  the  coaatrucilon  of  the  new  railway  to  Fairbanka 


Courtesy  of  California  Academy  of  Sciences 

THE  MOl^NT  DOME  ANTELOPE  REFUGE  IN  SISKTYOU  COUNTY.  CALIFORNIA 

This  photograph,  taken  January  15,  1922.  shows  about  foi-ty  wild  pronghom  antelope  coming  up  to 
the  feeding  ground.  The  refuge  was  established  in  November,  1921,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
California  Academy  of  Sciences,  California  Fish  and  Game  Commission.  United  States  Forest 
Service,  New  York  Zoolosrlcal  Society,  and  the  American  Bison  Society.  The  pronghorn  antelope 
has    "been    threatened    with    extinction,     and    this     refuge    will    no    doubt    prove    a    great    aid    in 

its  preservation 
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UNDERGROUND   RIVERS    OF  WASTE  ^ 

BY  FREDERICK   M.  DAVENPORT 


WASTEFULNESS  is  an  American 
trait,  the  by-product  of  vast 
National  resources  and  of  the 
rapid  exploitation  of  these  resources. 
For  the  first  time  in  our  history  there 
is  an  overwhelming  economic  pinch,  fol- 
lowing the  Great  War  and  stretching 
around  the  world.  We  have  turned  our 
attention  in  this  country,  as  never  be- 
fore, to  the  problem  of  waste — waste  in 
Governmental  expenditures  and  proc- 
esses, waste  in  industry. 

We  happen  to  have  in  public  life  at 
this  period  a  very  great  engineering 
mind,  that  of  Herbert  Hoover,  Secretary 
of  Commerce  in  President  Harding's 
Cabinet  and  organizer  of  relief  on  an 
international  scale  during  the  World 
War.  The  function  of  the  genuine  en- 
gineer, in  the  broad  sense,  is  the  applica- 
tion of  organizing  intelligence  to  human 
affairs. 

Towards  the  end  of  1920  the  Fed- 
erated American  Engineering  Societies 
became  a  reality;  Herbert  Hoover  was 
elected  its  first  President,  and  he  at  once 
suggested  a  study  into  the  wastes  of  in- . 
dustry  in  this  country.  Early  in  1921 
seventeen  engineers  were  selected  for 
the  work.  For  the  purpose  of  arousing 
public  attention  immediately  they  pro- 
ceeded to  make  a  swift  intensive  study 
of  six  typical  branches  of  industry,  in 
order  to  stimulate  general  action  and 
lay  the  foundation  for  further  investiga- 
tion. Within  six  months  a  report  was 
made  to  the  American  Engineering 
Council  and  to  the  country  upon  the 
findings  of  the  Committee.  The  report 
as  a  whole  represents  the  combined 
effort  of  eighty  engineers  and  their  asso- 
ciates. The  six  typical  studies  Included 
the  building  trades,  men's  ready-made 
clothing,  boots  and  shoes,  printing, 
metal  trades,  and  textile  manufacture. 

The  findings  may  be  summed  up  In  a 
single  paragraph.  We  are  a  powerful 
industrial  country,  but  we  have  much 
yet  to  learn.  We  have  ingenuity  and 
efficiency  comparable  with  those  of  any 
other  nation.  But  we  tolerate  to  an 
alarming  degree  wastes  of  labor  conflict, 
wastes  of  seasonal  operation,  wastes  of 
unemployment,  wastes  through  high  la- 
bor turnover,  wastes  through  speculative 
booms  and  over-productloii.  Above  all, 
the  industry  of  America,  while  exceed- 
ingly favorably  situated  with  respect  to 
physical  resources.  Is  as  yet  profoundly 
lacking  in  that  high  average  degree  of 
the  mental  and  moral  forces  of  manage- 
ment which  alone  make  certain  the  per- 
manent prosperity  of  the  economic  life 
of  a  country. 

The  survey  puts  the  burden  of  waste 
squarely   upon    management.     The    re- 


» Waste  in  Industry.  By  the  Committee  on 
the  Elimination  of  Waste  in  Industry  of  the 
Federated  American  Engineering  Societies.  Pub- 
lished bv  the  Federated  American  Engineering 
Societies'.  Wajihlngton,  I>.  C. 


sponslblllty  of  labor  is  real,  but  less  in 
degree.  Management  has  the  greater 
genius,  the  greater  capacity.  It  has 
also,  therefore,  the  greater  obligation. 
According  to  the  definition  of  the  en- 
gineers, management  is  the  art  and 
science  of  preparing,  organizing,  and 
directing  the  human  effort  which  Is  ap- 
plied to  control  the  forces  and  to  utilize 
the  materials  of  nature  for  the  benefit 
of  man.  Management  Is  the  general. 
The  mistakes  of  management  are  of 
vital  consequence. 

Of  the  whole  burden  of  waste  dis- 
closed by  the  engineering  survey  within 
the  six  great  branches  of  industry  under 
review,  the  findings  place  over  fifty  per 
cent  of  the  responsibility  at  the  door  of 
management  and  less  than  twenty-five 
per  cent  at  the  door  of  l^bor.  There  are 
outstanding  examples  of  good  manage- 
ment, but  the  average  of  management  is 
much  below  the  standards  set  by  certain 
individual  executives  who  have  achieved 
notable  success. 

In  shoe  production,  for  example,  there 
is  very  little  system  about  the  economiz- 
ing of  leather,  and  the  loss  from  idle- 
ness occasioned  by  waiting  for  work  and 
material  amounts  to  more  than  a  third 
of  the  time.  In  the  building  trades  and 
the  printing  trades,  while  of  course  any- 
thing like  complete  standardization  is 
impractical  and  undesirable,  there  is 
much  opportunity  for  reasonable  stand- 
ardization of  thickness  of  soles  and 
brands  of  paper,  for  example,  which 
would  result  in  a  considerable  margin 
of  saving  in  these  particular  fields. 

The  majority  of  the  plants  studied 
had  no  adequate  knowledge  of  costs  and 
no  method  of  judging  accurately  when 
Improvements  are  needed  and  when 
waste  Is  taking  place.  In  the  men's 
clothing  plants  there  are  no'  research 
methods  to  Improve  materials,  processes, 
equipment,  or  product.  In  the  shoe  in- 
dustry the  number  of  plants  using  mod- 
ern employment  methods  is  very  few. 
The 'personal  relations  with  the  em- 
ployees are  defective,  and  men  are  dis- 
charged or  quit  work  without  any  execu- 
tive knowing  the  reason  why.  Very 
costly  separations  from  the .  working 
force  are  thus  going  on  constantly,  and 
unnecessary  expense  connected  with 
training  new  workers  to  take  the  place 
of  those  who  leave  is  a  growing  burden. 
The  cost  of  training  an  Inexperienced 
man  for  cutting  upper  leather  In  a  well- 
managed  shop  Is  $576;  for  a  seml- 
experlenced  man  the  cost  Is  $450.  The 
high  labor  turnover  here,  as  everywhere 
else  in  Industry,  is  a  great  economic 
waste,  and  is  due  to  the  lack  of  human 
sense  and  of  human  method  on  the  part 
of  great  sections  of  American  manage- 
ment. The  building  trades  have  given 
almost  no  consideration  to  the  subject 
of  labor  turnover,  and  large  losses  are 


constantly  occurring  through  wholesale 
percentages  of  workers  passing  in  and 
out  of  work  on  separate  jobs.  The  low 
production  from  inefficient  workmanship 
in  all  the  trades  studied  is  also  partly 
due  to  the  failure  of  management  to  pro- 
vide opportunities  for  education  or  spe- 
cial training  In  the  processes  and  opera- 
tions of  the  particular  trade.  But  much 
Ineffective  workmanship  arises  also 
from  lack  of  interest  and  lack  of  pride 
on  the  part  of  a  good  deal  of  unre- 
generate  human  nature  in  the  labor 
population. 

The  survey  does  not  spare  wasteful 
regulations  of  labor  unions.  Recogni- 
tion Is  clear  of  the  fact  that  In  the  past 
enormous  losses  have  been  produced 
through  direct  or  Indirect  restrictions  of 
output.  Among  these  narrow  and  un- 
wise regulations  which  are  condemned 
are  the  requiring  of  skilled  men  to  do 
work  that  could  be  performed  by  the 
unskilled;  the  restricting  of  Individual 
Incentive  through  making  wages  too 
uniform;  the  limiting  of  the  number  of 
apprentices  in  the  interests  of  a  labor 
monopoly;  the  excessive  reduction  of 
working  hours;  the  absurd  opposition  to 
labor-saving  devices;  the  jurisdictional 
rules  which  distribute  certain  types  of 
work  to  different  trades  without  regard 
to  expense.  In  one  case  In  order  to 
move  a  pump  and  set  It  In  a  different' 
location  In  the  foundation  hole  it  was 
necessary  to  get  a  pair  of  steam-fitters 
to.  disconnect  the  steam-pipe/ a  pair  of 
plumbers  to  remove  the  suction  appara- 
tus and  replace  It,  a  structural-Iron  man 
to  erect  the  rig  to  lift  the.  pump,  and  an 
engineer  to  operate  the  valves  on  the 
pump.  This  took  eight  men  for  the 
operation  who  had  to  be  taken  from 
other  work,  whereas  one  man  assisted 
by  a  laborer  could  have  accomplished 
the  entire  job. 

Certain  painters'  unions  do  not  per- 
mit their  men  to  use  a  brush  wider  than 
4%  Inches  for  oil  paints,  although  for 
certain  classes  of  work  a  wider  brush  is 
more  economical.  Painters'  unions  re- 
fuse to  allow  their  men  to  work  on  a 
job  where  a  spraying  machine  Is  used. 
The  claim  Is  made,  with  little  founda- 
tion, the  engineers  find,  that  this  is 
unhealthful.  Plumbers  and  steam-fitters 
prohibit  the  use  of  bicycles  and  vehicles 
of  all  sorts,  charging  up  the  walking 
time  to  the  customer. 

A  part  of  this  enormity  of  willful 
waste  is  also  chargeable  to  owners  and 
management.  In  the  building  trades, 
for  example,  widespread  collusions  be- 
tween employers  and  labor  have  been 
unearthed  and  conspiracies  to  maintain 
high  prices  have  greatly  restricted  pro- 
duction. 

The  engineers  go  Into  the  problem  of 
unemployment.  They  find  that  a  mill- 
ion men  are  always  unemployed  In 
America  in  the  most  prosperous  time. 
They  find  cyclical  depressions  occurring 
about  a  decade  or  less  apart,  with  their 
wastage  of  productive  capacity.     They 
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find,  Of  course,  touch  intermittent  unem- 
ployment in  the  seasonal  trades.  They 
estimate  the  losses  from  unemployment 
.  due  to  labor  disturbances  as  less  than 
popularly  supposed,  inasmuch  as  more 
than  one-half  the  employees  thrown  out 
of  work  thereby  are  in  highly  irregular 
and  seasonal  occupations  where  the  loss 
can  be  made  up  easily  through  a  some- 
what lengthened  production  during  the 
working  period  which  follows  the  strike. 
Nevertheless  unemployment  in  the  ag- 
gregate is  the  most  disquieting  phe- 
nomenon in  our  industrial  life,  the  most 
prolific  source  of  social  unrest,  the  prob- 
lem most  needing  to  be  grappled  with 
by  the  wise  men  in  industry  as  well  as 
the  wise  men  in  government. 

There  should  be  set  up  a  National 
watch-tower,  either  of  real  industrial  ex- 
perts within  the  Government  or  of  simi- 
lar experts  co-operating  within  private 
industry,  or  both,  to  catch  the  first  signs 
of  too  great  industrial  extension,  of  fall- 
ing demand,  of  approaching  economic 
disaster.  The  Federal  Reserve  Board 
has  facilities  for  doing  this  in  a  meas- 
ure, but  its  reaction  was  too  slow  in 
1920,  when  the  present  great  depression 
appeared  upon  the  distant  horizon. 

The  waste  of  ill  health  in  Industry  is 
discussed  in  terms  of  loss  in  production. 
There  is  no  more  depressing  phase  of 
waste  than  this  in  the  mills  and  fac- 
tories of  the  United  States.  It  is  par- 
ticularly depressing  because,  although 
the  great  extent  of  illness  loss  to  work- 
ers and  to  production  is  well  known, 
very  little  has  been  done  to  check  it.  In 
this  field  intelligent  and  co-operative 
effort  between  employer  and  employee  is 
absolutely  essential;  and  there  is  still 
far  too  much  hostility  between  the 
worker  and  his  employer  In  America  to 
insure  effective  collective  action  in  ill- 
ness prevention;   there  is  still  far  too 


much  individualism  in  the  American 
philosophy  about  such  matters  to  insure 
practical  consideration  of  the  problem. 
The  medical  profession  is  actively  hos- 
tile to  the  collective  working  ouf  of 
plans  for  the  reduction  of  illness  loss  in 
industry,  and  most  owners  and  man- 
agers still  look  upon  all  genuine  meth- 
ods of  relief  as  an  added  burden  upon 
business.  And  this  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  the  lessening  of  illness  loss  and  the 
strengthening  of  the  health  of  the  work- 
ers results  directly  in  increased  quality 
and  quantity  of  production,  much  more 
than  suflScient  to  pay  the  costs,  and 
bringing  effects  in  the  direction  of  more 
human  relations  between  employer  and 
employee  which  pass  all  computation. 


This  engineering  survey  computes 
that  the  enormous  present  loss  from  ill- 
ness in  industry  could  be  materially  re- 
duced by  co-operative  effort  and  leave  an 
economic  balance  in  the  working  popula- 
tion alone  over  and  above  the  cost  of 
prevention  of  at  least  a  billion  dollars  a 
year  in  America.  The  engineers  also  be- 
lieve that  a  vast  saving  could  be  made 
through  better  control  of  industrial  acci- 
dents than  we  seem  yet  to  be  capable  of. 

The  remedy  seems  chiefly  to  be  the 
employment  of  more  brains  and  hu- 
manity on  the  part  of  American  manage- 
ment. Labor  organizations,  now  some- 
what in  the  slough  of  popular  disrepute, 
have  an  opportunity  to  draft  for  them- 
selves a  new  bill  of  rights  and  responsi- 
bilities. The  owners  of  Industry  through 
the  banking  function  should  insist  upon 
the  better  stabilization  of  production. 
The  Government  has  a  duty  to  perform 
in  providing  some  statistical  and  scien- 
tific center  of  expert  vision  which  shall 
be  the  protecting  eyes  and  ears  of  ad- 
vancing industry.  A  body  of  principles 
for  the  adjustment  of  labor  disputes 
must  be  built  up  soon  out  of  human 
sympathy  and  human  experience.  There 
must  be  an  aggressive,  continuous  Na- 
tional public  health  policy  and  the  break- 
ing down  of  the  philosophy  of  narrow  and 
destructive  individualism  in  this  field. 

And  a  final  word  for  the  engineers. 
They  are  in  a  position  to  render  disin- 
terested expert  service  for  the  Govern- 
ment, for  the  trade  unions,  for  the  em- 
ployers' associations.  They  have  an 
open  and  detached  point  of  view.  They 
are  the  party  of  the  third  part  among 
conflicting  economic  groups.  They  have 
an  intimate  and  peculiar  understanding 
of  Intricate  industrial  problems.  They 
line  up  with  the  facts.  They  are  not 
swayed  by  the  prejudices.  They  can  be 
used  far  more  than  they  are  now  used 
to  mark  out  a  path  for  the  elimination 
of  vast  human  and  economic  waste  in 
the  industrial  life  of  America. 
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BIOGRAPHY 
L.ETTERS     AND     JOURNALS     OF     THOMAS 
WKNTWORTH      HIGOINSON.         1846-1906. 

edited  by  Mary  Thatcher  Higglnson.*  Illus- 
trated. Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  Bos- 
ton.    $4. 

The  interest  in  these  letters  and 
journals  is  more  historical  and  less 
literary  than  we  had  anticipated.  They 
will  be  read  chiefly  by  two  classes. 
Those  who  have  lived  through  this 
period,  1846-1906,  will  be  glad  to  have 
their  faded  memories  of  persons  and 
events  refreshed  and  vivified.  Those 
who  are  studying  or  reading  that  criti- 
cal period  in  American  history  will  find 
significant  incidents  described  which 
give  the  atmosphere  of  the  times  as  the 
greater  events  do  not.  There  are  some 
admirable  thumb-nail  sketches  of  men 
whom  America  will  not  readily  forget 
and  vivid  pictures  of  a  class  of  radical 
reformers,  the  stormy  petrels  of  their 
epoch.  Colonel  Higginson  was  a  radical 
abolitionist;  he  admired  William  Lloyd 
Garrison,   whom    he   describes   as   "the 


only  solid  moral  reality  I  have  ever  seen 
incarnate,"  he  thought  Henry  Ward 
Beecher  "far  less  impressive  intellectu- 
ally than  Mr.  [Theodore]  Parker,  with 
whom  we  naturally  compare  him,"  and 
he  apparently  never  met  or  much  con- 
sidered such  anti-slavery  leaders,  not 
abolitionists,  as  Seward  and  Chase. 

VICTOR  HUGO.     By  Madame  Duclaux.      Henry 
Holt  &  Co.,  New  York.     $3. 

A  fascinating  story.  It  contains  all 
the  elements  of  a  modern  melodrama. 
The  hero  passed  through  the  experi- 
ences of  poverty,  competence,  poverty 
again,  and  ended  a  "multi-millionaire  in 
francs;"  he  was  at  first  an  enthusiastic 
monarchist  and  later  an  enthusiastic 
radical;  he  was  the  idol  of  the  people, 
but  fled  from  France  for  his  life  and 
remained  in  self-exile  until  the  death  of 
Napoleon  III;  he  was  a  poetical  believer 
in  God,  but  in  his  will  wrote,  "I  refuse 
the  service  of  all  churches;"  he  was  a 
moral  reformer  but  could  not  reform 
himself,  a  humanitarian  but  so  supreme 
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an  egoist  that  he  was  called  a  Hugoist 
and  the  name  stuck;  in  song  and  story 
he  idealized  love  and  he  loved  children 
and  children  and  women  worshiped  him: 
it  is  stated  that  both  his  wife  and  his 
mistress  adored  him  and  were  not  in 
actually  hostile  relations  to  each  other. 
"Madame  Duclaux,  English  by  birth  and 
French  by  long  association,"  compre- 
hends the  French  point  of  view  but 
holds  by  the  Anglo-Saxon  standards. 

ESSAYS    AND    CRITICISM 
LATEST  THING  (THE).  AND  OTHER  THINGS. 

By   Alexander  Black.      Harper   &  Brothers, 
New  York.     %Z 

Always  readable  and  sometimes  epi- 
grammatic, these  essays  may  well  be 
characterized  as  "up  to  the  minute." 
They  deal  with  literary,  social,  and  artis- 
tic themes,  and  bring  in  many  famous 
persons  whom  the  author  has  met  dur- 
ing his  career  as  a  newspaper  man. 

POETRY 

FLABfE  AND  SHADOW.  By  Sara  Teasdale. 
The  MacmiUan  Company.  New  York.    $1.75. 

The  art  of  Sara  Teasdale,  running  al- 
ways through  narrow  channels,  is  yet 
sufficiently  instinct  with  the  overtones  of 
beauty  to  give  it  an  authentic  place  in 
contemporary  poetic  achievement.  There 
are  times  when  she  is  consciously  poign- 
ant, the  reader  senses  the  deliberate 
attempt  on  her  part  to  create  a  desired 
effect,  but  at  the  same  time  realization 
of  her  clever  technique  and  the  fact  that 
she  6pes  circumscribe  the  effect  cannot 
but  cause  admiration.  She  is  a  clearly 
defined  type,  a  leader  of  that  class  of 
lyricists  who  write  the  short,  nearly 
always  wistful,  bubble-like  songs.  In 
"Flame  and  Shadow"  there  is  no  deepen- 
ing of  impulses,  but  a  collection  of  finely 
wrought  lyrics  that  exhibit  no  slacken- 
ing of  ability.'  How  well,  for  instance, 
the  mood  is  held  here: 

THE  BROKEN  FIELD 

My  soul  is  a  dark  plouRhed  field 

In  the  cold  rain; 
My  soul  is  a  broken  field 

Ploughed  by  pain. 

Where  grass  and  bending  fiowers 

Were  growingr. 
The  field  lies  broken  now 

For  another  sowing. 

Great  Sower,  when  you  tread 

My  field  again, 
Scatter  the  furrows  there 

With  better  grain. 

It  is  the  sort  of  work  that  is  very 
bad.  banal,  and  sentimental  unless  it  is 
superlatively  done,  and  it  is  saying 
much  for  Miss  Teasdale  to  observe  that 
her  successes  are  far  more  than  her 
failures. 

LIFTED  CUP  (THB).  By  Jessie  B.  Ritten- 
house.  Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  Boston. 
$1.25. 

The  poignant  note  that  Miss  Ritten- 
house  manifested  in  "The  Door  of 
Dreams"  has  hardly  deepened  in  this 
second  book  of  original  verse,  but  it  is 
as  captivating  as  ever.  The  fact  that 
the  shadow  of  Sara  Teasdale  obtrudes 
acrosi?  "The  Lifted  Cup"  does  not  make 
the  poems  any  the  less  pleasing  to  read. 
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Deftly  and  simply  the  poet  fashions  her 
tiny  cameos  of  lyricism,  turning  out 
such  attractive  bits  of  music  as  this: 

THE    WALL 

Now  we  two  are  heart  to  heart. 

O  most  dear  of  all, 
Who  were  held  so  long  apart 

By  the  sundering  wall. 

But  so  suddenly  it  fell, 

At  the  final  touch, 
We  are  dazed  and  cannot  tell 

If  we  hope  too  much. 

We  would  wait  to  know  the  sum 

Of  our  joy  and  pain — 
But   what   if    shadow    hands   should 
come 

And  build  the  wall  again? 

'science 

EVOLUTION  OF  MODERN  MEDICINE  (THE). 

By  Sir  William  Osier,  Bart.,  M.D.,  I^R.S. 
The  Yale  University  Press,  New  Haven, 
Conn'.     $3. 

The  large  type  and  abundant  and  at- 
tractive illustration  of  this  volume  will 
make  it  a  delight  to  the  physician  who 
is  fortunate  enough  to  have  it  by  him  for 
leisurely  reading.  Nor  will  it  prove  less 
entertaining  to  the  non-professional 
reader,  for  Sir  William  Osier's  literary 
style  is  notably  agreeable  and  free  from 
dry-as-dust  methods.  His  theme  carries 
him  from  the  beginnings  of  medicine 
among  primitive  men  to  the  latest  ad- 
vances of  medical  science. 

RELIGION   AND   PHILOSOPHY 
LIFE  OF  CHRIST   (THE).     By  the  Rev.  R.  J. 
Campbell.   D.D.      D.    Appleton   &   Co..   New 
York.     $3. 

This  is  not  truly  a  life  of  Christ.  It 
assumes  that  the  reader  is  familiar  with 
that  life  as  it  is  told  in  the  Four  Gos- 
pels. In  so  far  as  it  retells  that  story 
it  does  so  for  the  purpose  of  discussing 
the  critical  and  theological  problems 
which  that  story  has  awakened  in  mod- 
ern minds.  These  the  author  discusses 
in  an  uncontroversial  spirit.  He  shows 
intellectual  sympathy  with  the  per- 
plexed reader  and  treats  the  objections 
of  the  skeptic  with  respect,  hut  gener- 
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ally,  if  not  invariably,  reaches  the  con- 
clusions of  the  modern  liberal  Christian 
believer.  There  is  little  in  the  book 
which  is  new  to  the  scholar,  but  it  will 
be  helpful  and  at  times  illuminating  to 
the  general  reader. 

TOWARD  THE  UNDERSTANDING  OF  JESUS. 

By  Vladimir  G.   Simkhovltch.     The  Macmll- 
lan  Company,  New  York.     $1.7J». 

Of  the  three  essays  in  this  volume  the 
first  is  much  the  most  important.  It 
describes  clearly  the  historical  condi- 
tions in  Palestine  at  the  time  of  Christ's 
life,  makes  it  clear  that  only  by  accept- 
ing the  Roman  rule,  entering  with  good 
will  the  Roman  Empire,  and  pervading 
it  with  a  new  and  divine  spirit  could 
Israel  be  saved  from  the  destruction  to 
which  it  was  fanatically  rushing  in 
spite  of  warning.  It  makes  measurably 
clear  the  misunderstood  passages  often 
quoted  in  support  of  a  universal  prin- 
ciple of  non-resistance. 

MISCELLANEOUS 
FROM    PRIVATE    TO    FIELD-MARSHAL.      By 

Sir   William    Roberteon.    Bart.      Illustrated. 
Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  Boston.     $5. 

Sir  William  Robertson's  career  has 
been  a  striking  one.  His  rise  from  poor 
boy  to  field  marshal  through  all  the 
ranks  of  the  service  makes  an  interest- 
ing story.  But  the  book's  value  is  quite 
as  much  as  an  authoritative  contribu- 
tion to  the  definitive  history  of  the 
British  operations  in  the  war. 

WHILE  I  REMEMBER.  By  Stephen  McKenna. 
The  George  H.  Doran  Company,  New  York. 
$3.50. 

Mr.  McKenna  has  the  idea  that  a  man 
should  write  impressions  of  his  times 
when  he  is  about  thirty  in  order  that 
the  freshness  of  those  impressions 
might  not  fade  away.  We  might  wish 
that  the  book  had  more  of  the  objective 
record  of  things  seen  and  observed  and 
less  of  the  writer's  subjective  relations 
to  theories  and  philosophical  ideals.  In 
short,  the  book  is  a  bit  too  serious  and 
a  bit  too  philosophical  to  get  a  strong 
hold  on  most  readers. 
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FICTION 

BAND  WACiON  (THE).  By  Franklin  F.  Ells- 
worth.    Dorrance  &  Co.,  Philadelphia.    $1.90. 

MESSER  MARCO  POLO.  By  Donn  Byrne. 
Illustrated.  The  Century  Company.  New 
York.     $1.25. 

OFF-ISIJiNDER  (AN).  By  Florence  Mary 
Bennett.  Illustrated.  The  Stratford  Com- 
pany, Boston.     $2. 

ROSALEEN  AMONG  THE  ARTISTS.  By  Elisa- 
beth Sanxay  Holding.  The  George  H. 
Doran  Company,  New  York.     $1.90. 

ROUMANIAN  STORIES.  Translated  by  Lucy 
Byng.  The  John  Lane  Company,  New  York. 
$1.50. 

SINBAD  AND  HIS  FRIENDS.  By  Simeon 
Strunsky.  Henry  Holt  &  Co..  New  York. 
$1.75. 

STASH  OF  THE  BfARSH  COUNTRY.  By  Har- 
old Waldo.  The  <3eorge  H.  Doran  Company, 
New  York. 

BIOGRAPHY 
LIFE    OF    FLORENCE   L.    BARCLAY    (THE). 

By    One    of    Her    Daughters.       Illustrated. 

G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New  York.     $3. 
WHY    LINCOLN    LAUGHED.      By    Russell    H. 

Conwell.      Harper   ft   Brothers,   New   York. 

$1.60. 


HISTORY  AND  POLITICAL  ECONOMY 
ADMINISTRATION  OF  IRELAND.  1980  (THE). 
By  "I.  O."  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.,  New  York. 
$10. 
CONDUCT  OF  AMERICAN  FOREIGN  RELA- 
TIONS (THB).  By  John  Mabry  Mathews. 
The  Century  Company,  New  York.     $3. 

PANAMA  PAST  AND  PRESENT.  By  A.  Hyatt 
Verrlll.  Illustrated.  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co., 
New  York.     $2. 

STRUGGLE  FOR  POWER  IN  EUROPE,  1917- 
1981  (THE).  By  Dr.  L.  Haden  Guest.  The 
George  H.  Doran  Company,  New  York. 
$4.50. 
•WORLD  HISTORY.  By  Hutton  Webster.  D.  C. 
Heath  &  Co.,  Boston. 

RELIGION   AND   PHILOSOPHY 
BIBLE  AND  SPADE.    By  John  P.  Peters,  Ph.D., 

ScD.,   D.D.     Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New 

York.     $1.75. 
NON-SENSE  OF  CHRISTIAN  SCIENCE  (THE). 

By  Albert  Clark  Wyckoff.     The  Fleming  H. 

Revell  Company.  New  York.     $1.75. 
SPIRITISM   AND  THE  CULT  OF  THB  DEAD 

IN  ANTIQUITY.     By  Lewis  Baylea  Paton, 

Ph.D.,  D.D.     The  Macmillan  C(nnjpany,  New 
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FIRST  FRIZE 
WHEN  JOHNNY  FELL  IN 

IN  my  judgment,  the  best  advertise- 
ment appearing  in  The  Outlook  dur- 
ing 1921  is  to  be  found  in  the  issue  un- 
der date  of  February  9,  page  204 — 
•'When  Johnny  Fell  in — "  In  support  of 
my  assertion  I  give  the  following  rea- 
sons: 

It  attracts  attention.  The  May  morn- 
ing urchin  holds  the  attention  of  the 
whole  family.  It  is  out  of  the  ordinary, 
and  yet  is  not  freakish.  The  word 
"Free,"  which  is  to  be  found  in  many  an 
advertisement,  is  too  common.  The 
reader  seeks  the  hook,  and  will  not  bite. 
He  passes  it  up  with  the  thought,  "It  is 
not  free;  there  is  nothing  free  in  adver- 
tisements." 

"When  Johnny  Fell  in — "  appeals  to  our 
sense  of  humor.  Every  salesman  knows 
the  value  of  jollying  his  prospective  cus- 
tomer. It  requires  much  tact,  but  it  is 
effective  and  few  sales  are  made  without 
it.  The  late  H.  J.  Heinz  knew  the  value 
of  this.  You  never  left  his  great  plant 
without  feeling  in  a  good  humor.  Those 
who  have  had  more  than  one  Johnny  in 
the  family  smile  at  the  innocent  predica- 
ment into  which  this  young  pair  were 
brought  by  Johnny's  accident. 

This  advertisement  excites  our  curi- 
osity. It  did  mine.  An  advertisement 
must  not  only  attract  attention,  but  it 
must  hold  it.  It  must  hold  it  long 
enough  for  the  reader  to  take  the  next 
step,  or  the  advertisement  fails  of  reach- 
ing its  end. 

This  advertisement  appeals  to  our 
emotions.  Study  the  methods  of  those 
who  are  expert  life  insurance  agents. 
See  what  a  keen  sense  they  have  of  the 
emotional  part  of  the  business.  It 
brings  results.  It  must  not  be  overdone. 
This  picture  does  not  overdo  it. 

The  other  night  we  sat  for  two  hours 
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HERE  are  the  prize- 
winning  letters  in 
the  fifth  of  The  Outlook's 
prize  contests,  which 
closed  January  23,  1922. 
Contestants  were  asked 
to  state  what  they  con- 
sidered the  best  adver-- 
tisement  in  The  Outlook 
in  1921  and  why.  Public 
interest  in  this  contest 
has  been  so  marked  that 
there  will  be  a  similar  con- 
test at  the  end  of  this  year, 
based  on  the  best  adver- 
tisement appearing  in 
The  Outlook  during  1922. 


listening  to  Harry  Lauder.  When  he 
sang  "When  I  Was  Twenty-one,"  many 
an  old  man  sat  with  glistening  eyes  as 
he  recalled  those  glorious  days  of  young 
manhood  in  its  first  reaching  out  for  a 
mate.  They  laughed  through  tears.  It 
bound  them  to  Harry  because  he  aroused 
in  them  a  thousand  pleasant  memories 
of  other  years.  The  wet  duds,  the  help- 
less Johnny,  the  soaked  floor,  the  dis- 
tracted young  mother,  and  the  non- 
plused young  husband  all  appeal  to  one's 
happiest  emotions. 

This  advertisement  excites  one  to  ac- 
tion. It  appeals  to  one's  better  judg- 
ment. The  great  steps  in  effective  ad- 
vertising are:  Secure  attention  and 
hold  it;  appeal  to  one's  emotions  and 
control  them:  appeal  to  one's  sense  of 
humor  and  better  Judgment;  and  give 
information  and  inspiration  which  will 
ultimately  bring  action. 

Many  an  advertisement  fails  to  bring 
results  comparable  to  the  Investment 
made  because  of  its  being  too  local.  It 
is  estimated  that  millions  of  dollars  are 
annually  wasted  because  of  such  adver- 
tising. The  accident  described  in  the 
advertisement  may  happen  any  place  in 
the  United  States,  and  the  remedy  sug- 
gested may  be  secured  anywhere  in  our 
country. 

"When  Johnny  Fell  In — "  brings  re- 
sults for  the  reasons  mentioned  above. 
The  commodity  advertised  is  briefly, 
vividly,  attractively,  and  honestly  de- 
scribed, and  the  result  is  the  next  time 
you  go  to  town  you  want  to  see  and  buy 
Valspar.  William  Harbis  Guyer. 

FIndlay.  Ohio. 


SECOND  PRIZE 

A  PLAIN  YOUNG  WOMAN 

4ND  A  GROUCHY 

INVALID 

SITt'ATlON  WANTBDI  A  pUln  youm: 
woman  wants  to  take  care  of  a  grouchy 
InvaUd. 

THLs  is  the  piece  de  resistance! 
It  appeals  to  me  because  it  ex- 
presses, not  only  a  desire  for  work,  but 
capability,  sincerity,  modesty,   a   sense 
of  humor,  and,  above  all,  truthfulness. 

It  is  deplorable,  how  many  advertise- 
ments lack  this  virtue. 

They  clamor  loudly  they  can  do  what 
any  one  with  common  sense  knows  is 
impossible. 

The  young  housewife,  whose  every 
penny  counts,  is  frequently  misled.  The 
young  man  is  deluded  into  thinking  he 
can  become  rich  overnight.  The  old 
lady  is  really  convinced  her  cheeks  can 
be  made  round  and  rosy  like  the  girl  of 
sixteen.  The  old  gentleman,  likewise, 
takes  his  share  of  the  hoodwink. 

This  advertiser  does  not  make  any 
rash  promises  and  seems  to  anticipate 
but  a  fair  return.  Bless  her  heart!  She 
is  a  nurse  who  styles  herself  "plain." 
Does  she  mean  plain  looking,  plain 
spoken,  or  plain  honest?  I  think  she  is 
all  of  these.  She  looks  plainly  at  the 
situation,  knows  the  invalid  must,  at 
times,  be  ill-tempered,  says  so  plainly 
and  honestly,  suggests  to  the  invalid  not 
to  expect  too  much. 

I  shall  now  take  a  ride  in  the  park, 
and  on  my  return  will  continue  my  im- 
pressions. 

Home  again!  .  .  .  What  a  glorious  day 
for  the  new  year's  beginning!  Bright 
and  clear  and  snappy,  and  everywhere 
people  look  keen  and  snug  and  happy. 
Boys,  with  their  skates  slung  across 
their  shoulders,  scarcely  able  to  wait  to 
reach  the  pond.  Young  girls,  rosy,  viva- 
cious, so  attractive  on  their  frisky 
mounts.     Children  being  photographed 
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opecincation  J^ooi  on  tne  orarc 
Armory  at  St.  Johnsbury,  Vermont, 
laid  in  1916. 

Some  months  ago,  when  the  archi- 
tect's plans  for  a  new  armory  at 
Newport,  Vermont,  were  submitted 
to  the  Adjutant  General  of  the 
State,  he  refused  to  approve  them 
because  they  called  for  a  Barrett 
Specification  Roof.  In  explanation 
ot  his  refusal,  he  stated  that  the 
Barrett  Specification  Roof  on  the 
St.  Johnsbury  Armory  had  been 
leaking  badly  for  several  months. 

The  architect  immediately  investi- 
gated the  trouble  at  St.  Johnsbury. 
What  he  found  there  is  shown  by 
the  illustrations.  The  roof  itself 
was   in   perfect  condition. 

But  the  flashings,  which  were  the 
usual  metal  type,  were  in  sorry 
shape.  All  but  two  joints  of  the 
base-flashings  had  pulled  apart  and 
the  counter-flashings  in  many  places 
had    broken   away  from  the  wall. 

The  settling  of  the  building,  and 
contraction  and  expansion  due  to 


Adjutant  General  promptly  approved 
a  Barrett  Specification  Roof  for  the 
new  Armory  at  Newport^  Ft,^  but 
insisted  that  Barrett  Flashings  be 
used  instead  of  metal. 


Tht  new  Barrett  Flashints.    Note  how  slot 

inflashing-hlock  takes  care  oftxpan^ 

sion  and  contradion. 


For  permanent  flat-roof  buildings 
Barrett  Specification  Roofs  are  the 
choice  of  leading  architects  and  en- 
gineers. This  popularity  is  due  to 
an  enviable  record  for  durability 
and  economy.  There  are  many  roofs 
of  this  type  that  have  been  m  ser- 
vice forty  years  or  more  and  are  still 
in  good  condition. 


Close'up  jhowtng  condition  of  metal  flashints  on 

St.  Johnsbury  Jrmory. 

No  wonder  the  **roof*  leaked! 

Barrett  Specification  Roofs  are  mod- 
erate in  first  cost  and  are  guaranteed 
by  a  Surety  Company  Bondy  against 
all  roof  repair  expense, — ^Type  "AA" 
for  20  years;  Type  "A"  for  10  years. 

No  more  flashing  troubles ! 

The  new  Barrett  Flashings  definitely 
solve  the  problem  of  permanent 
waterproof  flashing  construction. 
T^ey  are  fully  described  in  the 
Barrett  Flashing  Handbook  and 
flashing  Service  Sheets,  copies  of 
which  will  be  sent  tq  architects, 
engineers  and  contractors  requesting 
same  on  business  letterhead.  Please 
address  our  nearest  ofiice. 


The 


^^|0f^  Company    ^if^ 


NewToik     Chiei«o        Phil«d«lphl«  Boaton  St.  Loola 

CI«r«lM)d      CineiniuitI      PltUboi«li     D«tni4t  R«w  OrlMM 

gsgr*^  K^^  fissff^"  S!^.cH^  tens^ 
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How  you  admire  a  shining  new  tool — clean,  keen  and  smooth  working! 
How  you  love  to  finger  the  polisheil  steel,  and  feel  the  keea  edge,  or,  if  it  s 
automatic,  to  work  the  ingenious  mechanism  ! 

3*  ^^  The  Universal 

-in-Vylie     High  Quality  Oil 

keeps  tools  like  new.    Rnbbed  on  the  metal  parts,  it  forms  a  protective  film  that  defies 
moisture,  preventing  unsightly,  destructive  rust. 

On  the  wooden  parts,  3-in-One  cleans  off  all  grease  and  grime,  preserving  the  wood  and 
giving  long  life. 

As  a  tool  lubricant,  3-in-One  goes  to  the  very  heart  of  the  meclianism,   works  out 
oakod  grease  and  dirt,  and  stays  in  the  bearing  to  reduce  friction  and  make 
the  work  easier. 

And  on  oil  stones !    My,  how  quickly  3-in-One  produces  a  perfect  cutting  | 
edge,  keen  and  smooth.  *  I 

3-in-One  is  such  a  wonder  for  fools  because  it^sall  pure  oil — no  ^t,  no  . 
grease,  no  ucid.    Nothing  to  injure — everything  to  keep  tools  lookmg  and 
working  like  new. 

3-in-One  is  sold  at  all  good  stores  in  1-oz.,  3-oz.  and  8-oz.  bottles  ;  also  in 
3-oz.  Handy  Oil  Cans  that  won^t  upset  and  spill  on  your  work  bench.  They 
also  fit  in  your  hunting  kit  or  slip  into  ]rour  pocket.    Try  the  Handy  Oil  Can. 

FREE.   Generous  sample  and  Dictionary  of  Uses.    Write  for  them  on  a  postal  card. 


THREE-1N.0NE  OIL  CO.,  165  R  Broadway,  New  York 


y 
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THE  BEST  ADVERTISEMENT 
(Continued) 
by  their  father.  Park  guards  stamping 
their  feet  to  keep  warm.  Red-wreathed 
motor  cars  bearing  families  to  dinner. 
Here  is  a  sparkling,  icicle-fringed  spring. 
There  a  boy  urging  his  dog  to  chase  a 
squirrel.  All  indicative  of  life,  and  I 
have  caught  the  spirit. 

I  have  often  taken  the  same  ride  and 
returned  prostrated  from  the  mere  exer- 
tion of  being  carried  along.  Too  ex- 
hausted to  smile,  too  spiritually  worn 
to  talk.  I  have  wondered  why  my  nurse 
could  not  understand  my  weakness  and 
refrain  from  asking  unnecessary  ques- 
tions. I  have  been  forced  to  speak 
curtly,  if  at  all.  Weeks  of  being  shut 
in  with  the  monotonous  noises  and 
odors  of  cooking  try  the  patience  of  a 
saint.  The  invalid  becomes  unavoidably 
grouchy;  the  nurse,  full  of  life,  natu- 
rally finds  this  attitude  of  the  invalid 
hard  to  b^r.  The  invalid  naturally  ex- 
pects the  nurse  to  smile  at  all  times. 

There  is  something  fascinating  about 
those  words  "take  care  of."  It  means 
to  cherish,  to  protect,  to  keep  always  in 
good  condition.  I  believe  the  advertiser 
knows  how  "to  take  care  of  a  grouchy 
invalid  by  side-stepping  her  ill  temper 
and  avoiding  collision. 

Entering  the  great  arena  of  advertis- 
ing simply  clad,  the  nurse  sling-shots 
that  little  word  "plain"  and  the  "Go- 
liath" of  false  soliciting  receives  a  fatal 
blow. 

I  want  the  nurse — the  nurse  wants  me 
—honesty  brought  it  about.  Advertis- 
ing's highest  aim  is  accomplished. 

PYORENCE  TOURISON  ReID. 
Mount  Airy.  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania. 


THIRD  PRIZED 
NO   BLUDGEONING 

1  SHALL  disappoint  you,  for  I've  never 
been  profoundly  influenced  by  an  ad- 
vertisement. An  advertisement  has 
never  had  a  lasting  effect  on  my  family 
life,  although  one  nearly  did.  I  once 
saw  an  advertisement  in  an  English 
paper  of  "honest  to  goodness"  sweet 
potatoes — unless  you've  been  long  an 
exile  you  can't  realize  what  pulling 
force  It  had.  I  bought  a  can,  and  was 
sick  for  three  days.  For  those  three 
days  my  family  suffered  from  the  tyr- 
anny of  an  outraged  digestion — the 
direct  result  of  advertising. 

As  far  as  I  know,  an  advertisement 
has  never  subtly  or  extensively  educated 
me;  but  I've  never  read  a  book  on 
etiquette  (you  advertise  them  occasion- 
ally, don't  you?)  and  I  still  insist  on 
defying  convention  in  wearing  a  soft 
shirt  with  a  dinner  jacket. 

But  I've  found  many  a  good  book 
through  the  advertising  pages  of  The 
Outlook,  and  yet  it's  been  the  books,  not 
the  advertisements,  that  have  had  a 
lasting  influence  on  me.  We'll  not  find 
our  "super  ad"  among  the  publishers' 
announcements;  announcements  that 
generally  fail  to  recognize  the  value  of 
white   paper  free   from   crowded    type. 

>  It  was  decided  to  awi|rd  two^fiitktrhtrp^^lzes. 
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One  can't  blame  them  for  crowding  in 
as  many  titles  as  possible  when  rates 
are  high  and  interests  are  catholic. 
Perhaps  it's  good  business,  but  it  puts 
them  off  side  in  your  contest. 

Now  I  live  in  a  country  (otherwise 
hospitable,  except  that  people  will  per- 
sist in  arching  their  eyebrows  when  I 
ask  for  a  glass  of  water  at  breakfast) 
where  the  income  tax  is  six  shillings  in 
the  pound,  and  where  those  that  collect 
the  tax — I  can't  find  out  if  they  have  to 
pay  themselves — are  giants  of  efficiency 
compared  even  with  the  most  zealous 
agents  of  the  Inquisition,  and  they 
didn't  miss  much!  Small  wonder,  then, 
that  your  advertisements  of  stocks  and 
bonds,  of  investment  and  trust  com- 
panies, get  but  the  most  cursory  of 
glances.  And  yet  it's  for  one  of  these 
I  cast  my  vote. 

On  the  first  page  of  the  Financial  Sec- 
tion in  your  issue  of  December  14  is  the 
advertisement.  Never  mind  yet  what 
it's  about.  A  few  lines  of  italic  in  the 
upper  left  corner  catch  the  eye.  Why? 
You  know  why  or  you'd  never  have  told 
me  to  put  my  name  and  address  in  the 
upper  left  corner  of  this  letter. 

Next  comes  the  picture.  It  never 
hung  in  the  Academy,  and  never  will, 
but  it  holds  you.  And  now  you're  "in," 
for  you've  read  "When  Wills  Were 
Signed  With  Quills,"  and  you'll  go  on 
and  read.  What  a  phrase  that  is!  No 
need  to  enlarge  on  years  of  successful 
business;  no  need  to  boast  of  unim- 
peachable integrity;  of  a  courteous  ser- 
vice and  a  well-satisfled  clientele.  The 
picture  and  that  phraSe  have  already 
told  you  that — that  and  more.  Here  is 
no  bludgeoning,  no  clutching  at  the 
sleeve  to  demand  attention.  Here  will 
one  find  dignity,  courtesy,  and  intelli- 
gent service.  Some  day  I  shall  go  and 
find  out  if  I  am  right. 

Robert  D.  Morss. 

London,  England. 


THIRD  PRIZE 

HOW  I  BECAME  A  BOND 
OWNER 

«"|71oRTY  Years  Without  Loss  to  Any 
J;  Investor."  That  is  a  striking 
statement  in  these  days  of  press  reports 
of  financial  failures  and  consequent  in- 
vestment losses.  But  in  clear  bold-faced 
type  in  The  Outlook  of  December  28 
S.  W.  Straus  &  Co.  make  that  statement 
the  caption  of  their  advertisement  of  in- 
vestment bonds.  The  caption  literally 
hooked  into  my  consciousness.  It  com- 
pelled a  reading  of  what  followed.  The 
effect  was  to  make  me  want  to  know 
more  about  their  plan,  so  I  sent  for 
Booklet  A-1205,  mentioned  in  the  adver- 
tisement. 

When  one  Is  turning  through  the  ad- 
vertising pages  of  a  magazine,  some- 
what listlessly  perhaps,  just  glancing  at 
the  pictures  and  at  whatever  catches  the 
eye,  an  advertisement  that  can  jerk  one 
up  short  has  merit.  But  when  in  addi- 
tion it  makes  you  want  to  do  what  it 
says  to  do,  and  makes  you  want  to  do 
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luteri^ai^jfctmo^of^u^^^  But   tlic  pFofit  is  gveatev  than 

ciivuktfinMrtabawBmainiMT^^  this !  Thcrc  aFc  rcduccd  insurance 

and  Heat  Plant  for  School  Bulidiuga, 

acro«u.e street.  ^^^^^^  Icsscncd  firc  Hslc,  frcedom 

from  furnace-tending,  no  coal-deliveries  or  ash  collections. 

For  40  years  we  have  been  installing  "Community  Heating" 
Systems  for  Industrial  Plants,  Institutions,  groups  of  residences, 
etc.,  distributing  steam  through  mains  like  water,  gas,  elec- 
tricity;   paid  for  similarly  by  meter. 

Write  for  complete  data  regarding  cost,  operation  and  profits. 
Is  there  exhaust  steam  being  wasted  by  any  plant  in  your  neighbor- 
hood  ? 

Ask  for  Bulletin  No.  20-O  on  "  Adsco  Community  Heating." 
Bulletin  No.  158-O  describes  "Adsco  Heating"  for  individual 
buildings.      Name  of  your  architect  appreciated. 

AMERICAN  District  Steam  Tompany 


•(«ca.fc««rKC»<«*  • 


30  Churcli  St 
New  York 


North  T[)nawaniii.N.Y 

BRANCHES: 

First  National  Bank  Bldg. 

Chicago 


Hoge  Bldg. 
Seattle 


ADSCO  HEATING 
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THE   BEST   ADVERTISEMENT 
(Cotitinued) 
it  80  badly  that  you  get  out  your  sta- 
tionery and  fountain  pen  and  write  a 
note  of  request,  such  an  advertisement 
has  pulling  power. 

But  what  has  the  advertisement  re- 
sulted in  meaning  to  me?  In  the  first 
place,  there  has  been  an  educational 
value  to  my  inquiry  into  the  informa- 
tion sent  me  of  which  I  am  quite  con- 
scious. For  instance.  I  am  informed 
there  is  a  difference  between  an  invest- 
ment and  a  business  venture.  I  should 
have  arrived  at  that  conclusion  by  ex- 
perience. I  had  not  done  so.  I  had  con- 
tinued to  regard  certain  stock  I  had 
bought  to  be  an  Investment.  The  fallacy 
is  shattered  by  the  explanatory  state- 
ments in  the  booklet  sent  me. 

Then  there  is  the  idea  of  a  goal. 
"Lack  of  a  definite  objective  in  life  Is 
probably  the  most  frequent  cau.se  for 
failure,"  says  the  Straus  booklet.  I 
have  long  believed  in  that  as  a  sound 


The   appeal   of   this   advertisement 
helped  to  split  our  third  prize 

principle  underlying  the  vocational  and 
spiritual  aspirations  of  my  life,  but  had 
not  applied  it  to  my  savings.  I  asked 
myself  the  question,  "Why  should  the 
economic  in  my  life  be  left  to  chance?" 
And  then  I  read,  "Decide  on  saving  and 
safely  investing  a  specific  amount  each 
month."  I  made  the  decision.  And  as 
I  studied  the  ten  points  of  the  Straus 
plan  for  issuing  and  safeguarding  first- 
mortgage  bonds  I  further  decided  to 
avail  myself  of  their  experience.  I  fol- 
lowed the  decision  by  making  the  initial 
savings  investment  toward  a  first- 
mortgage  bond. 

This  advertisement  of  S.  W.  Straus  & 
Co.  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  best  printed 
in  The  Outlook  in  1921  because  it  has 
started  me  on  a  course  that  may  make 
all  the  difference  between  a  life  of  inde- 
pendence and  one  of  dependence,  and  of 
consequent  unhappiness,  in  old  age.  I 
could  not  be  happy  to  be  dependent.  My 
business  ventures  might  turn  out  badly, 
as  have  many  before  mine.  As  a  result 
of  this  advertisement,  I  have  started  the 
year  1922  with  a  larger  outlook  on  life 
because  better  safeguarded  in  its  eco- 
nomic aspects  through  acting  on  The 
Outlook's  best  advertisement  printed  in 
1921.  Mrs.  Coba  P.  Richardson. 

Evanston.    Illinois. 


TO  T>RINK 

The  almost  unceasing  ac- 
tivity with  which  children 
work  off  their  surplus  en- 
ergy makes  good  and  nutri- 
tious food  a  con- 
tinual necessity. 
Of  all  the  food 
drinks     Baker's 
Cocoa   is  the 
most    perfect, 
supplying  as  it 
does  much  valu- 
able   material 
...  u.. ... f^^  ^^  upbuild- 
ing of  their  growing  bodies. 
Just  as  good  forolder  people. 
It  is  delicious,  too,  of  fine 
flavor  and  aroma. 

MADE  ONLY  BY 

Waher  Baker  &  Co.  LbL 

Established  1780 

DORCHESTER.  MASS. 

Booklet   of    Clioioe    Recipe*    sent   free. 


The  Vapor 
Treatment 
for  Coughs 
and  Colds 

The  time  for  Vapo-Cresolene  b  at  the  first  hidk»- 
tion  of  a  cold  or  sore  throatj.  which  are  so  often 
the  warnings  of  dangerous  ooinpficatiotia. 
Simple  to  use:  you  Just  light  the  little  lamp  that  tbdot- 
Ues  the  Cresolene  and  pfikoe  it  near  the  bed  at  tagatt. 

The  soothing  antiaeptjo  vapor  is  breathed  all  oigbit, 

making  breathing  easjt  reiioTlng  the  o ^ 

and  eadng  the  sore  throat  and  oongested  chest. 

Cresolene  is  recommended  for  Wboopinc 
Coiif(h.  Spasmodle  Croup.  Inflnenan* 
Bronchitis.  Coaffhs  and  Masai  Catarrli. 

lU  germicidal  qualities  mske  it  a  reliable  r "~ 

when  Uieee  diseases  are  epidemic    It  -^ 
reUef  in  Asthma. 

Cresolene  has  been  recommended  and  osed  for  the  pesc 

49  years.  The  benefit  derived  from  It  te  imqoestiacHble. 

Sey  kr^ranlils.  Seed  fsr  dssoMi**  Ueldtl  SL 
TW  VAro-CR£Sm£]IEC0..«2CertbBatSl..  NevTasfc, 
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BY  THE  WAY 

BOOKS  that  attempt  to  analyze  and 
:  explain  wit  and  humor  are  usually 
accounted  pretty  dull ;  but  a  chapter  on 
the  Technique  of  Wit  in  a  new  book 
entitled  "Fundamental  Conceptions  of 
Psychoanalysis"  keenly  interests  the 
reader  both  by  its  comments  and  its  ex- 
amples. Under  the  head  of  automatism 
the  author  says: 

By  this  mechanism  a  person  falls 
into  a  certain  trend  of  thought,  gets 
accustomed  to  it  and  follows  it  auto- 
matically, regrardless  of  whether  it 
has  logic  or  not    Examples: 

A  dentist  had  to  crawl  under  his 
auto  in  order  to  make  some  adjust- 
ment in  the  machinery.  Applying  the 
monkey  wrench  to  it  he  said  sooth- 
ingly: "Now  this  is  going  to  hurt 
just' a  little." 

The  father  of  the  bride,  an  under- 
taker, was  busily  engaged  in  gettlnsr 
everjrthing  ready  for  the  departure  of 
the  ncwlyweds  for  their  honeymoon. 
At  last  all  the  baggage  was  In  the 
car,  and  after  taking  affectionate 
leave  of  h\g  son-in-law  and  daughter 
he  slammed  the  door  of  the  car  and 
cried  to  the  driver,  "Cypress  Hills" 
(one  of  our  great  cemeteries). 

Illustrating    the    form    of    wit    called 
ellipsis  we  find  this  paragraph : 

The  question  is  asked,  "Do  you 
think  ignorance  is  bllssr*  And  the 
answer  is,  "Well,  you  seem  to  be 
happy!"  As  Is  seen,  at  least  one 
thought  Is  left  out  between  the  ques- 
tion and  the  answer. 

This   is   listed   under   "the  mechanism 

of  outdoing:" 

A  Jew  and  a  Greek  are  in  a  caf^. 
Says  the  Greek:  "You  know,  Jacob, 
the  old  Greeks  were  the  most  won- 
derful people  that  ever  lived.  They 
knew  everything.  Just  recently  they 
were  digging  around  the  Acropolis  in 
Athens  and  they  found  wires,  which 
shows  that  the  old  Greeks  used  teleg- 
raphy." Then  the  Jew:  "That's 
alright,  but  I  tell  you  the  Jews  were 
the  most  wonderful  people.  They  re- 
cently dug  around  the  walls  of  Jeru- 
salem and  did  not  find  anything, 
which  shows  that  the  old  Jews  used 
wireless  telegraphy!" 


An  appreciative  valentine  for  the  doc- 
tor Is  published  in  the  "Journal"  of  the 
American  Medical  Association,  and  some 
of  our  readers  may  like  to  clip  it  and 
hold  it  for  sending  next  year  to  a  good 
doctor: 

r>ear  doctor,  you're  my  valentine: 
For  you  alone  I  daily  pine, 
You  come  to  me  whene'er  I  call, 
You  calm  then  each  Internal  squall. 
You  hold  my  hand,  you  read  my  eyes. 
You  scan  my  face  without  surprise. 
And  when  my  heart  beats,  can't  you  see. 
It  beats,  dear  doctor,  just  for  thee! 

A  contributor  to  the  "Atlantic,"  talk- 
ing of  books  and  reading,  says  that 
among  a  multitude  of  books  that  he  has 
read  and  liked  there  are  only  three  that 
he  has  read  more  than  once — "Vanity 
Fair,"  "Treasure  Island,"  and  Boswell's 
"Life  of  Johnson."  Any  one  of  a  book- 
iContinued  on  papc  -^04) 


HoMB  OF  Beauty  House  No.  loa 


Designedby  Floyd  VtweO,  ArchiteA 


This  tlluttntion  shows  Home  of  Beauty  No.  lOZ,  built  by  Mr.  J.  C.  Brcckon  st  Denver, 
Colorado.  Mr.  Dreckon  says:  "The  house  has  caused  much  ^vorable  comment.  I  consider 
it  an  extremely  artistic  little  house.'*  The  interior  is  just  as  distinrtive  as  the  exterior. 

Sub§tantial  Homes 

MORE  and  more  homcbuilders  are  coming  to  realize  that  the 
Face  Brick  home  gives  them  the  utmost  of  utility,  strength 
and  beauty,  at  the  greatest  ultimate  economy. 

Whether  your  home  is  to  be  large  or  small  you  will  be  interested 
in  the  many  advantages  Face  Brick  offers  you. 

Face  Brick,  with  its  wide  range  of  color  tones  and  textures,  has 
almost  limitless  artistic  possibilities.  Through  durability  and  fire^ 
safety,  and  by  reducing  repairs,  depreciation,  insurance  rates  and 
fuel  costs  to  a  minimum,  it  gives  you,  in  the  long  run,  the  cheapest 
house  you  can  build. 

You  will  find  a  full  discussion  of  these  matters  in  "The  Story  of 
Brick,'*  an  artistic  booklet  with  numerous  illustrations  and  useful 
building  information.  Sent  free  on  request 

**Face  Brick  Bungalow  and  Small  House  Plans!"  are  issued  in  four 
booklets,  showing  3  to  4'room  houses,  5'room  houses,  droom  houses, 
and  7  to  Sroom  houses,  in  all  ninety 'two,  each  reversible  with  a 
different  exterior  design.  These  designs  are  unusual  and  distinctive, 
combined  with  convenient  interiors  and  economical  construction. 
The  entire  set  for  one  dollar.  Any  one  of  the  booklets,  25  cents, 
preferably  in  stamps. 

We  have  the  complete  working  drawings,  specifications  and 
masonry  quantity  estimates  at  nominal  prices.  SeleA  from  the  boot 
lets  the  designs  you  like  best  and  order  the  plans,  even  if  you  are 
not  going  to  build  now,  for  their  study  will  be  not  only  interesting 
and  instructive,  but  helpful  in  formulating  your  future  plans. 

You  may  want  "The  Home  of  Beauty,^  fifty  designs,  mostly  two 
stories,  representing  a  wide  variety  of  architedti^f  al  styles  and  floor 
plan&  Sent  for  50  cents  in  stamps.  We  also  distribute  complete 
working  drawings,  specifications  and  quantity  estimates  for  these 
houses  at  nominal  prices. 

Address,  American  Face  Brick  Association,  11 39  Westminster 
Building,  Chicago,  Illinois. 
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FINANCIAL    DEPARTMENT 


The  Financial  Department  is  prepared  to  furnish  information  regarding  standard  investment  securities,  but  cannot 
undertake  to  advise  the  purchase  of  any  specific  security.  It  will  g^ve  to  inquirers  facts  of  record  or  information 
resulting  from  expert  investigation,  and  a  nominal  charge  of  one  dollar  per  inquiry  will  be  made  for  this  special  service. 
All  letters  of  inquiry  should  be  addressed  to  The  Outlook  Financial  Department,  381  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 


THE    FINANCIAL    PROBLEM    OF   THE    BONUS 


THERE  are  many  things  to  be  considered  in  connection 
with  the  proposal  to  pay  a  bonus  to  the  ex-soldiers  who 
served  in  the  World  War. 
The  question  of  primary  importance  in  connection  with  the 
bonus  is  how  the  money  needed  to  pay  it  can  be  raised.  Every 
one  should  remember  that  the  Government  itself  has  no  money 
e.xcept  the  money  that  the  people  of  the  country  have  in  their 
pockets.    Apy  bonus  paid,  therefore,  will  be  paid  by  the  people 


themselves,  out  of  their  pockets,  and  included  among  the 
pockets  which  must  be  tapped  are  those  belonging  to  the  ex- 
service  men.  The  amount  of  money  which  would  be  required 
is  variously  estimated  at  from  two  to  five  billion  dollars.  The 
sum  required  the  first  year  is  said  to  be  $850,000,000.  Now, 
with  the  bonus  left  entirely  out  of  consideration,  it  is  figured 
that  by  1923  Federal  income  will  be  some  $300,000,000  less 
than  Federal  expenses.    Is  it  feasible,  or  at  least  is  it  wise,  to 
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T/ie  Trust  Company — 
A  Hundred  Tears 
of  Service 


yy  11^^11  Lii\^ 


Aiairie  Schooner 


Led  the  Way 


TOURING  the    early    years   of. 
the    last  century,  caravans    of 
families    seeking    new  homes  and 
opportunities  poured  into  the  un- 
developed West  and  South. 

In  the  building  of  this  new 
Empire,  the  accumulated  wealth 
of  the  East  helped  to  create  the 
new  wealth  of  the  West  and  South 
with    their  ever-shifting  frontiers. 

Trust  companies,  empowered 
to  hold  funds  and  property  in 
trust,  supplied  financial  machinery 
which  furthered  the  development 
of  great  new  areas. 


"In  every  succeeding  period  of 
our  economic  history  the  trust 
company  has  aided  industrial  and 
commercial  progress. 

Now,  at  the  beginning  of  another 
era,  the  trust  companies — with  re- 
sources amounting  to  nearly  one- 
third  of  the  country's  total  banking 
power — render  indispensable  ser- 
vice to  the  business  of  the  nation. 

This  company,  within  the  scope 
of  a  single  institution,  affords  the 
business  executive  facilities  for  the 
solution  of  every  banking  and 
fiduciary  problem. 


Guaranty  Trust  Company  of  New  York 
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increase  the  country's  burdens  by  ap- 
proving any  scheme  to  pay  a  bonus  call- 
ing for  such  a  vast  outlay  of  money? 

People  ha^e  suggested  that  the  bonus 
can  be  taken  out  of  the  repayments  of 
the  allied  loan.  At  the  risk  of  digress- 
ing, let  us  consider  this  a  moment.  In 
the  first  place,  many  people  have  doubts 
that  this  loan  will  ever  be  repaid.  With- 
out discussing  this  possibility,  it  might 
be  well  to  ask  ourselves  if  it  would  be 
good  business — from  a  selfish  point  of 
view — to  insist  upon  the  repayment  of 
this  $10,000,000,000.  The  interest  on 
this  sum  at  5  per  cent  is  $500,000,000  a 
year.  This  interest  would  have  to  be 
paid  in  goods,  for  it  is  by  means  of  trade 
that  nations  pay  their  debts.  Taking  gold 
would  only  demoralize  the  European  cur- 
rencies further,  and  the  evil  results 
would  react  upon  us.  The  exchange  rates 
make  it  almost  impossible  for  Europe  to 
buy,  as  it  is,  and  our  tariff  laws  do  not 
help  matters.  If  we  want  to  consider 
our  own  interests  above  everybody  else's, 
therefore,  we  should  ask  ourselves  if  it 
is  wise  to  try  to  collect  this  loan.  And 
if  we  do  collect  it,  should  the  first  claim 
on  the  money  come  from  the  ex-soldiers 
or  from  the  holders  of  Liberty  Bonds? 

If  the  Bonus  Bill  goes  through,  taxes 
will  be  raised  and  the  cost  of  living  will 
go  up  again.  Business  is  not  in  such 
prosperous  condition  to-day  that  it  can 
stand  increased  taxes.  To  quote  from  a 
letter  of  Senator  Shields,  "the  economic 
and  financial  condition  of  the  business, 
industrial,  and  agricultural  and  labor 
interests  are  demoralized,  depressed,  and 
suffering  to  an  extent  never  before  sur- 
passed in  the  history  of  our  country. 
Mines,  mills,  and  factories  are  idle.  Mill- 
ions of  acres  of  grain  and  cotton  plan- 
tations go  uncultivated  and  raising  of 
live  stock  is  being  abandoned,  all  be- 
cause the  cost  of  production  is  greater 
than  the  market  value  of  the  products. 
The  farmers  of  the  country  are  not  only 
unable  to  meet  their  obligations  .  .  .  but 
many  of  them  are  compelled  to  borrow 
money  to  pay  taxes." 

In  the  face  of  such  conditions,  should 
Congress  be  permitted  to  impose  ad- 
ditional taxes  updn  an  already  burdened 
people?  In  the  depressed  condition 
of  business,  can  our  people  stand  any 
further  increase  In  their  taxes?  Can 
the  ex-soldiers  themselves  stand  in- 
creased taxes?  Secretary  Mellon  has 
announced  that  unless  drastic  steps  are 
taken  $4,000,000,000  a  year  for  the  next 
three  years  will  be  required  to  satisfy 
the  demands  of  the  Federal  budget. 
This  means  that  every  man,  woman,  and 
child  in  the  United  States  would  have 
to  pay  the  Government  about  $40  a  year 
in  taxes.  The  tax  for  each  family  would 
be  about  $200.  Add  to  this  your  State 
and  local  taxes,  and  ask  yourself  if  you 
are  in  a  position  to  have  your  taxes  in- 
creased further.  If  we  would  bear  con- 
stantly in  mind  that  every  nickel  of 
Government,  State,  and  city  appropria- 
tions is  paid  by  us  directly  or  indirectly, 
more  pressure  would  be  brought  to 
bear  upon  those  who  are  in  charge  of 
Governmental  expenditures  to  spend  our 
money  wisely  and  for  necessary  things. 

Before  the  war  our  National  debt  was 
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OSSIP   in  odd  corners  seldom  supplies 
reliable  investment  information. 


Ask  the  successful  investor  of  long  experi- 
ence and  he  w^ill  say,  ''  Get  the  facts." 

Investment  facts  are  no  longer  hard  to  get. 
Any  one  of  our  50  offices  will  gladly  give 
you  investment  information  that  represents 
the  efforts  of  a  great  organization  which, 
with  its  10,000  miles  of  private  wires,  is 
almost  instantly  apprised  of  activities  in 
every  investment  center  in  America. 

Let  us  send  you  our  Current  List. 


The  National  City  Company 

National  City  Bank  Building,  New  York 

Ojfices  in  more  than  50  leading  cities  throughout  the  Worla 
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FROM  THE  MAIL  BAG  (Continued) 
possible  for  our  colleges  of  agriculture 
and  experiment  stations  to  render  a 
greater  service  through  the  aroused  sym- 
pathy of  the  rank  and  file  of  the  people. 
The  biggest  gain,  we  feel,  of  the 
National  Agricultural  Conference,  and 
of  other  efforts  to  relieve  the  agricul- 
tural depression  of  the  day,  will  come 
not  so  much  from  the  actual  measures 
of  relief  worked  out  as  from  the  aroused 
public  interest  in  and  appreciation  for 
the  farmers*  problems.  One  of  our  most 
urgent  needs  is  a  better  understanding 
between  the  producer  and  consumer, 
and  a  more  complete  realization  that 
the  one  is  dependent  upon  the  other. 
The  space  which  the  public  press  has 
given  to  agriculture  in  recent  months 
is  doing  a  great  deal  to  build  up  a 
better  feeling  between  the  city  and  the 
country.  I  believe  this  is  particularly 
true  of  the  general  magazines,  which 
have  an  important  influence  upon-  the 
thinking  class  of  people. 

Carl  R.  Woodward, 
Editor. 

State  of  Nt'W  Jt'int-y 

Agricultural  Experiment   Station. 

New  Ilrunswlck,  New  Jtrsoy 

THE   MILK   STATIONS   AT 
LA   CROSSE 

You  will  remember  that  I  wrote  you 
about  our  public  milk  stations  in 
La  Crosse,  and  you  mentioned  it  in  your 
editorial  column,  September  3,  1919. 

We  have  been  running  ten  of  these 
public  milk  stations  now  for  one  year. 
Each  one  of  them  sells  fifty  gallons  of 
fresh  milk  every  morning,  or  two  thou- 
sand quarts.  The  people  who  patronize 
them  save  five  cents  on  each  quart,  or 
$100  each  day  on  their  milk  bill,  or 
$36,500  a  year. 

Not  only  tliat,  but  it  has  prevented 
the  control  of  the  distribution  falling 
into  the  hands  of  a  few.  These  public 
milk  stations  are  located  in  the  city's 
voting  booths.  In  some  cases  these 
booths  are  small  buildings  located  In 
different  wards  throughout  the  city,  and 
in  other  cases  In  separate  rooms  in  the 
public  school  buildings.  The  farmer 
comes  in  at  seven  o'clock  and  pours  his 
milk  from  large  cans  into  the  con- 
sumers' own  containers,  gets  his  cash, 
and  is  through  in  one  hour.  The  Health 
Department  keeps  close  watch  to  see 
that  thi-ngs  are  clean.  One  farmer  hauls 
his  milk  fifteen  miles  each  morning. 
When  he  came  to  me,  he  showed  me  his 
cream  check  for  one  week's  supply  of 
milk.  It  was  $26.  I  helped  him  open 
his  milk  station,  and  the  next  week  his 
deposit  in  the  bank  for  one  week's  sale 
of  the  whole  milk  was  $90.  He  has 
since  bought  a  truck  and  made  great 
improvements  in  handling  his  milk, 
built  a  new  barn,  etc.,  but  it  has  also 
enabled  him  to  make  it  pay  to  keep  his- 
two  sons  with  him  on  the  farm. 

Milk,  you  must  remember,  is  a  most 
difficult  food  to  handle  and  distribute, 
but  we  are  doing  it  successfully  in  La 
Crosse.  Any  city  can  do  the  same. 
Folks  are  pretty  much  alike  wherever 
you  go.  H.  Clay  Evenson. 

La   CroHsc,   "WlBConBln. 
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Artie 
Rheum 

The  following  intensely  inter- 
esting   case    was    described 
in   a  recent  issue  of  a  well- 
known       medical       journal, 
the   name  of  which  will.be 
sent   to  anyone  on  request. 

'*  A  patient  came  to  me  some 
time  aji^o,  who  had  long  suffered 
from  an  arthritis  deformans  (a 
type  of  articular  rheumatism), 
which  especially  involved  the 
right  hand. 

**  The  joints   had    enlarged 
and    the     fingers    contracted 
until  the  hand  was  practically 
useless.    The  patient  had  been 

lular 
latism 

1 

I 

1 . 

to  numerous  Baths  and  Spas  without 
benefit,  and  had  also  taken  many  kinds 
of    internal    and    external    treatment 
with  equally  unsatisfactory  results. 

"  I    prescribed    the    copious    daily 
drinking  of  Paradise  Water,  from  Par- 
adise Spring,  Maine.     This  water  is 
remarkable    in   that   it   is  practically 
mineral  free.     Thus  its   constant  use 
tends  to  gradually  decrease  the  cal- 
careous (lime)  deposits  in  the  joints. 

"The  patient  drank   Paradise  Water,  ex- 
clusively and    in    large    quantities,   over   a 
period  of  many  months,  and  considerable 
improvement  occurred.     The  enlarged  joints 
decreased    in    size,  the    contraction   of  the 
fingers  lessened,  and  the  hand  became  at  last 
partially  useful." 

If  you  are  suffering  from  Articular  Rheu- 
matitim  (arthritis  in  its   various  forms)  try 
Paradise  Water— it  wDl  help  you!  Ourleaflet 
No.  1  on  Rheumatism  will  tell  you  how  and 
why.   Write  for  it,  using  coupon  to  the  right. 

Paradise   Water   is  delicious  as    well    as 
healthful.    Used  by  many  solely  as  a  table 
water.     Comes  in   convenient    cases  of  12 
qtiarts,  24  pints  and  36  half-pints.  Natural  or 
Carbonated.     K\  groceries.    If  yours  is  not 
supplied,  we  will  ship  direct. 

Paradise  Spring  Co.,  Brunswick,  Me. 

PARADISE  WATER 

FRF.F.  HEALTH  UTERATURE 

No.  l-RHEUMATISM 

— ArthrHia  Deformans 
— Rheunmtoid  ArthritiB 
—Arthritis 

No.  2-KIDNEY  DISORDERS 

—Bright'*  DiMMe 

—High  Blood  Preenire 

—Heart  and  Arterial  Deterioration 

No.  3-DIGESTIVE  DISORDERS 

—Feeble  Digertion 
—Acidity  of  Stomach 
—Intestinal  AutointoxicatioD 

No.  4-BI.ADDER  DISORDERS 

— Prosutitis 
—Pyelitis 

Also  "The  Story  of  Paradise  Spring, »»  giving  this 
wooderfol  Tt-ater's  liistory  for  a  bondred  years. 

MAIL  THIS  COUPON   TODAY 

ahK>  the  following  Specific  Health  Literaturo : '      " 

(Check  the  ones  you  want) 
n    No.  1         D    No.  2         G    No.  3         D    No.  4 

•  Name     

i  8t.  AddreM  or  R.  R 

:  city         State 

j                                                                                                               E55«A 

1 

EUROPE 

W    you  with  to  travel — individually,  in  a 
family  party,  or  one  of  a  larger  group,  we  can 
aid  you  to  get  the  greatest  amount  of  comfort 
and  satisfaction  out  of  the  time  you  may  have 
available  and  the  money  you  may  wish  to 
spend.    There  it  no  charge  for  consuhations. 

THOS.  COOK  &  SON 

New  York 

OmClAL  AGENTS  FOR  ALL  STCAMSHIP  LINES 

246  Broadway 

561  Fifth  Avenu« 

A  Nslwsrk  sllSt  Officss  Sprasd  TkrMgfcMil  lbs  WerU  • 

CotAt*  Tracekr't  Cheque*  Good  Even/where 
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THE   OUTLOOK    CLASSIFIED    ADVERTISING    SECTION 

Advertlslnir  Rates:  Hotels  and  Resorts,  Apartments,  Tours  and  Travel,  Real  Estate,  Live  Stock  and  Poultry,  sixty  cents  per  agate  line,  four 
columns  to  the  page.     Not  less  than  four  lines  accepted. 

"Want"  advertisements,  under  the  various  headings,  "Board  and  Rooms,"  "Help  Wanted,"  etc.,  ten  cents  for  each  word  or  initial,  includlac 
the  address,  for  each  Insertion.  The  flrst  word  of  each  "Want"  advertisement  is  set  in  capital  letters  without  additional  charge.  If  answers  aro 
to  be  addressed  in  care  of  The  Outlook,  twenty-flve  cents  is  charged  for  the  box  number  named  in  the  advertisement.  Replies  will  be  forwarded 
by  us  to  the  advertiser  and  bill  for  postage  rendered. 

Address:  ADVERTISING   DEPARTMENT,  THE  OUTLOOK.  381  FOURTH  AVENUE.  NEW  YORK  CITY 


Tours  and  Travel 


Just  once  in  10  yean  can  yon 

see  Oberanunergan — book 

throngh  GATES  ToURS 

THIS  solemn  rellgioos  festiral,  enacted 
almost  continuously  every  decade  since 
1633,  is  to  be  revived  during  May,  JuneiJuly 
nnd  August  of  1922.  SpecialOates Tour  Book- 
ings wlu  insure  your  seeing  this  stirring  spec- 
tacle and  give  you,  in  addition,  a  visit  to  36 
other  old  world  cities.  Optional  dates  of 
return  and  extensions  may  be  arranged. 

Gates  European  Tours 

$395  and  up 

Tours  ntnging  from  30  to  90  days  are  listed, 
costing  from  $395  upwards.  Gates  Tours, 
founded  in  1892,  eliminate  tourist  troubles 
and  annoyances  and  provide  world  travel  at 
moderate  rates  and  in  the  company  of  Qon- 
genial  companions.  Apply  direct  or  to  Ray- 
mond &  Whitcoiubi  Co.,  General  Agents  in 
New  York,  Boston,  Chicago,  Philadelphia,  De- 
troit and  Toledo.    Writefor  Booklet  "C-IS." 

AH  Oatet  Tmirs  include,  irilbout 
extra  co9t^  Paris,  the  Araonne  and 
the   other   American  Batilefields 

GATES  TO\}KS— Founded  1892 

"  World  Travel  at  Moderate  Rates  " 
225  Fifth  Atoms.  N«w  York       LisdN-Pkris-RoM 


EUROPEAN  TOURS 

Popular  Routes  ;  Abimdant  Siglitseeing  : 
First  Class  Hotels:  Skilled  Interpretation  of 
Ruroi>ean  Art,  History,  Literature,  Music; 
Travel  Schools  for  Intensive  Language  Study. 

INTERCOLLEGL^TE  TOURS 
65-A  Franklin  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


Europe  Beckons 

British  Isles,  Switserland,  Passion  Play, 

Tyrol,  Italian  Lakes,  France. 

THE  BEST  MODERATE  PRICED  TOURS 

wu^jl  TOURS  "^'sriS 

821  Centre  St.,  Boston  30.  Mass. 

Curope 

PASSION  PLAY 


Parties  April  to  June  at  various  jDri.. 
free  tour  to  organiser  of  small  party 

TOURS 

Boston,  Mass. 


BEACON 

Little  Bldg. 


Coast  to  Coast 
and  Return 

dbOeTour 

_  J  Day  itinersxy  tndud* 

ingevcty  point  of  Scenic 

ana  Historic  Interest  in 

>  tbs  United  Sutcc,  #8M> 

.  /or  fwrtiMilar* 

'^J.RsymondWilson,iiic. 
506  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City 


Tours  and  Travel 


See  SWITZERLAND 

The  beauty  lover^s  paradise. 

Americans  touring  SwitxmT' 
land  nmmd  no  paaaport  via*. 

Send  for  complimentary 
packet  No.  103  containing: 
a  wealth  of  information. 

SWISS  FEDERAL  RAILROADS 

241  Fifth  Ayenue,  New  York 


THE  beauty,  fascination,  and  mys- 
tery of  the  Orient  lures   visitors 
from  all  over  the  world  to 

JAPAN 

'Die  quniiitMt  and  most  interesting  of  all 
countries.  Gome  while  the  old  age  customs 
prevail.    Write,  mentiouiug   "Outlook"    to 

JAPAN   HOTEL  ASSOCIATION 

Care  Traffic  Dept. 

IMPERIAL  GOVERNMENT  RAILWAYS 

TOKYO 

for  full  information 

Rales  for  a  a«le  rasa  wilhsal  balh  mi  wA  3  aeab. 

$S-6  ii  dlics  aad  HVihr  rsMits.  $4-5  is  iIm  cwain 


__.      EI.IZABETH 

will  take  small 


TIMLOW 

abroad 


MISS     _ 
will  take  small  party 

May  ^7*  3  mouths.  Riviera,  Italy,  Switzer- 
land, Passion  Play,  Rhine,  Paris.  Write  for 
details.   War  Hospital,  South  Mouutain,  Pa. 


EUROPE 

Special  parties  sailine  April  21st 
and  25th,  via  the  Mediterranean. 

An  opportunity  to  avoid  the  crowd 

WriU  for  Booklet  A-10 

BENNETT'S  TRAVEL  BUREAU 

506  Fifth  ATonue.  New  York  City 


IDBAI.  SUMBfER  TRIP  TO  EU- 
ROPE.  Three  vacancim  in  small  pri- 
vate party.  Moderate  cost.  Send  lor  itinerary. 
8eledtTour8,171  S.Oxford  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


SUMMER  TOUR 

to  the 

ORIENT 

Sailing  June  20  from  San  Francisco. 

69  days.    Price  $1,315. 

With  extension  to  China.    96  days.    $1,750. 

Write 

BUREAU  OF   UNIVERSITY  TRAVEL 

IS  Boyd  Street,  Newton,  Mass, 


Tours  and  Travel 


Conducted  Tours  to 

ITALY,  GREECE 

and 

SPAIN 

Sailing  April  6,  12  and  29 
OUR         Scholarly  leaders 
TOURS      Interpretive  talks 
have         Leisurely  itineraries 
For  details  write 

BUREAU  OF  UNIVERSITY  TRAVEL 

15   Boyd   Street,  Newton,  Mass. 


-=rClark's  European  Tours  1922=f 

Frequent  Sprin{(  and  Summer  Sailing»— 
A  seriee  of  comprehensive  and  mclusive 
tours,  the  result  of  27  yean'  successful 
experience  in  foreign  travel. 

Oni?ersity  Extension  Tours 

Moderate  priced  travel  appealinc:  to  edu- 
cators. $495  and  up,  including  Battlefields 
and  Oberammergau  (optional). 

402  Tmes  BnMiaf .  New  Terk 


Choice  Tours  to  Europe 

Selected  itineraries.  Experienced 
leaders.  Limited  parties.  Rea- 
sonable prices.  Eleventh  season. 

DEAN    TOURS 

4  WeUedey   Park,  Boston.  24.  Mast. 

FREE  TRIP  TO  EUROPE  'li^ 

an  organizer  of  a  small  party.  Rstablislied  190(>. 
Babcock's  Toubs,  13  Ualsey  St.,  Brooklyn. 


Glorious  Summer  Cruise 

Mediterranean-Europe 
Sail  July  1  on  the  "Arabic  " 

Spain,  Greece,  Turkey,  Palestine,  Egypt, 
Italy.  Connecting  tours  for  Switzerland, 

France,  Engumd,  Passion  Play. 

Weather  ideal  for  slichtseelnir 

•650  and  upward 

THE  TEMPLE  TOURS 
6S-A  Franklin  *St.  Boston,  Mass. 


EUROPE  (eo^lSfe.)  $725 

FROM  MONTREAL,  JUNE  30 

Enaland,  Holland,  the  Rhine,  Oberammergau 

(fission  Play),  Austria,  Italy  (including 

Naples),  Switserland,  France,  Belgium. 

MENTOR  TOORS  ^"  ^UftfrsSl*^- 


TraveLStady  Qub  S'»".!l  tS  i^A'- 

Private,  select,  economical.  Lectures  on  ni^ 
tory,  art,  current  events.  Booklet.  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  FLICK,  University,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Hotels  and  Resorts 


MASSACHUSETTS 


THE  WELDON  HOTEL 

ORBKNFIELD,  MASS. 
offers  special  winter  rates  for  rooms,  and  will 
serve  at  a  moderate  price  a  Club  Breakfast, 
Special  Noonday  Luncheon,  and  Evening 
Dinner.  A  series  of  weekly  musicalm  and 
monthly  dances  given  for  the  pleasure  of  c 
guests.    For  further  particulars  apply  to 


Hotels  and  Resorts 

MASSACHUSETTS 

RockRidgeHaB 

WELLESLEY  HILLS,   MASS.  (jj:^) 

Fine  location.  Hot  and  cokl  running  water  in 
nearly  all  bedrooms.  Private  baths.  Sun-rooiu. 
Our  table  a  specialty.  Terms  moderate.  Tel. 

CONNECTICUT 


Wayside  Inn  ISrfiS'c^fc^ 

^e  foothills  of  the  Berkshire*.    A  rastful 

{>lace  for  tired  people.  Good  food  and  a  com- 
ortable  home.  2  hours  from  New  Vork. 
Booklet  A.    Mrs.  J.  K.  CASTLK.  Proprietor. 

NEW   JERSEY 


The  SOUTHLAND  ^P^^'^^^ 


BEACH 


and 

Attractive  cottage,  excellent  meals,  in  exciu- 
sive  Atlantic  City  home.   Wear  Ambassador. 

NEW   YORK    CITY 

Hotel  Webster 

(Near  5th  ATeime) 

40  West  45th  Street 
NEW  YORK 

Directly  in  the  fashionable  club  and  ihop- 
ping  secticm.  Within  five  minutes'  walk  lo 
all  priucioal  theaters.  A  high-ctess  hotel 
patronized  by  those  desiring  the  best  accota- 
modations  at  moderate  cost. 
Rates  and  map  gladly  sent  upon  request. 
JOHN  P.  TOLSON.  Prop. 

UOIEL  JtDSON  'g.„^-,*„^i^«- 

adjoining  Judson  Memorial  Churcli.  Itooois 
with  and  without  baUi.  Rates  $3.90  per  day. 
including  meals.  Special  rates  for  two  weeks 
or  more.  Location  very  centraL  Couvenioit 
to  all  elevated  and  street  car  lines. 


Hotel  Hargrave 

West  7Sd  St.,  th roach 
to  71«t  8t.,  New  ¥ork 
300  rooms,  each  with  bath.  Absolutely 
fireproof.  One  block  to  73d  St.  en- 
trance of  Central  Park.  Comfort  aii«i 
refinement  combined  with  moderate 
rates.    Send  for  illustrated  booklet  J. 


NEW    YORK 
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Health  Resorts 


Sanford     Hall,    est.   1841 

Private  Hospital 
For  Mental  and  Nervout  Diieases. 
Comfortable,  homelike  aarronnd- 
tngs;  modern  methods  of  treatment; 
eorapetent  nnrses.  15  acres  of  lawn, 
^k,  flower  and  Tegetable  gardens. 
Food  the  best.    Write  for  booklet. 

Sanford  Hall  Flushing  New  York 


The  BDENA  VISTA  REST  HOME  JrJi?i!i 

Mountam«.  Modern  Health  Resort.  A  qaiet 
l>fa»ce  for  convaleeoentfl  and  those  deefring 
chancre  of  environments.  Ideal  surroundings. 
No  tubercular  nor  objectionable  cases.  For 
terms  address  Mrs.  A.  ORTIZ,  Round  Top, 
Greene  Co..  X.  Y.   Telephone,  16  F  U  Cairo! 


The  Bethesda  white  Piams. 

A  private  saniUrium  for  invalids  and  aged 
who  need  care.  Ideal  surroundings.  Address 
for  terms  Alice  Gates  Bugbee,  M.D.  Tel.  241. 


LINDEN|nvMJj|ing;{.^ 

Defkitewa,  Fa.  lAn  institution  devot< 


menltof  the  in valii 
Hydrotherapy. 


Skk 

itution  devoted  to 


study  and  specialised  treat- 

nvalid.  Hasstr  ~    "" '^ 

^.w.»«.apy.     Apply  _^.    

ROBBHT  L^PINCOTT  WaLTBK,  M.D. 


—  Haamge,  Electricity, 
Applyifor  circular  to 


(late  of  The  Walter  Sanitarium ' 


Real  Estate 


COLORADO 


SUNNY  COLORADO.  Fine  country 
home  for  sale.  On  an  eminence  command- 
io^  two-hnndred-mile  view  of  Rocky  Mouu- 
tauis.  Beautiful  country  in  all  directions. 
MiJe  elevation.  Nearly  five  thousand  fruit 
tree*.  Electricity,  vapor  heat,  sleeping.porch, 
SBD  parlor,  telephone,  garage;  near  college 
towp  cm  Loicoln  Highway,  opposite  country 
uub.  Ideal  hi  every  particular.  Write 
H.  B.  A.,  m4  East  GFOTesee,  Syracuse.  N.  Y. 


CONNECTICUT 


FOR  RENT  «    ^*n®  I!»*  »' 

rv^lV  IVC.1^  1  Summer  CottoKea. 
New  I«ondon  and  ISaatern  Point. 

One  particnhtrly  flue  place  of  Aven  acres. 
Fin«  places  for  sale  also.  EstTlSS?.  W.  8. 
GHAFrnx,  79  Green  St.,  New  London,  Comi. 

'^^T^f  "SOUTHMEADE" 

A  homelike  12-room  farmhouse,  modem  con- 
reoieocea,  electric  current  near,  half  mile 
from  State  road,  Southbury,  Conn.,  station 
one  uule.  Caretaker's  house  and  70  acres  fine 
hmd.    <a,000.   Address  B.  H.,  g.46ft.  Outlook. 

MAINE 

oeamore  ironage  e  rooms,  bath,  hot  and 

»W  water,  electric  llghte:  fully  furnished, 
h.  W.  LjTnLL,  138  S.  Main  St.,  Rockland,  Me. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


CAPE  Ocean  Front  Bungalows 

g^g^T\  Moderate  rents. 

%^\JU    S.  W.  Ball.  B6  Pine  St.,  N.  Y. 


NEW    HAMPSHIRE 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

craae,  9  bedrooms,  bathroom,  for  rent  to 
fined  people  for  summer  season.  Delight- 
Uy  located  on  New  Engkmd  farm  near 
trtnnoaOi  and  Concord.  Every  convenience. 
illy  fnmiahed.  Open  fires.  Wood  supply 
».   RentSMO.   Apply  for  particulars, 

JOHN   F.  SCOTT 
iS  Fifth  Ave.,     New  York,  N.  Y. 


Real  Estate 


NEW    YORK 


OLD  FARMHOUSE  I^Se'I 

2  miles  from  Bedford  Village.  SuiUble  re- 
modehng.  Real  country.  Price  $7,500  cash. 
Address  Owner,  Room  1614,  141  Broadway. 


TO     RENT    ^a^?l?r»a\ 

Far  Rockaway.LonfiT  Island.?  bed' 

rooms,  3  baths;  fully  furnished;  for  summer  or 
for  all  the  year ;  in  perfect  condition.  Apply 
John  F.  Scott,  358  Ftfth  Ave.,  New  York  City. 


For  Rent  m  Cateldlls 

Farnlshed  6-rooni  cottajre.  Reaaon- 
able.   LEE  MICHELINI,  JetfenSn,  nTy. 


AnRACTlVE  BUNGALOW 

FOR  RENT  FOR  SUMMER  MONTHS 

Located  directly  on  Trout  Lake,  three  miles 
by  good  road  from  Bolton  Luiding,  Lake 
Gfeorge.  Entirely  new.  Built  by  present 
owner,  who  will  rent  for  the  entire  season  at 
moderate  rentaLCompletely  f  urn  I  shed 
thromrhoat.  Five  rooma  (three 
bedrooms )  and  bath.  Kitchen  with 
rnnnine  water.  ,  Ice,  wood,  and 
rowboat  included. 
For  full  particulars  address  6,479  Outlook. 


500  ACRES  I'„*  •SSS.tu'Sl?; 

WESTmESTFB  m       appointed.  Suitable 
WUruit5rfcK  CO.      fq,       gentleman's 


estate  or  club.  4  ponds.  WildwootUand.  With- 
in 50  miles  of  New  York.  Will  be  sold  at  low 
price.   Address  Owner,  R.  1614, 141  Broadway. 


BOARD  AND   ROOMS 


,  BOARD,  Louisville,  Ky.  Women.  Private 
family.  1,076,  Outlook. 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


«,!^9J?III^1A  BARGAIN).  BAS8W00D 
MOULDING  FACTORY  COMPLETE.  80x 
100.  BRICK  DRY  KILN,  BRICK  BOTLER 


EMPLOYMENT  AGENCIES 

WANTKD-Couipetent  teachers  for  public 
and  private  schools.  Calls  coming  every  day. 
Send  for  circulars.  Albany  Teachers'  Agency, 
Albany,  N.  Y. 

DIETITIANS,  secreUries,  cafeteria  man- 
ager^ governesses,  matrons,  housekeepers, 
social  workers,  superintendento.  Miss 
Richards,  Providence,  R.  I.  Box  6  East  Side. 
Boston,  Trmity  Court,  16  Jackson  HaiL  Fri- 
days 11  to  1.    Address  Providence. 

PLACEMENT  BUREAU  for  employer  and 
employee;  housekeepers,  matrons,  dieti- 
tians, governesses,  attendante,  mother's  help, 
ers,  secretaries.  51  Trowbridge  St.,  Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

TEACHERS  WANTED-September  pros- 
pects at  desirable  salaries  are  being  re- 
ceived, and  many  teachers  will  be  needed 
for  all  departments  of  schools  and  collies. 
Special  terms  for  enrollment.  THE  INTERr 
STATE  TEACHERS'  AGRNC Y.  M ACHECA 
BUILDING,  NEW  ORLEANS,  1a. 


GREETING   CARDS 


BEAUTIFUL  greeting  card  adapted  for  all 
occasions.  Twenty-five  cents.  Agents  wanted. 
Anna  Wildman.  The  Clinton,  Philadelphia. 


ROOMS    TO     RENT 


LADY  havini 

.>artment)  would  rent  to  yc  

active  career.    Near  59th  St.,  Madison  Ave. 
lerms  reasonable.  1,062,  Outlook. 


)g    va«uit    room    (attractive 
apartment)  would  rent  to  young  woman  in 


STATIONERY 


THIRSTY  blotters  sent  free  on  request, 
also  samples  of  excellent  stationery  for  ver- 
sonal  and  professional  use.  Franklin  Printery, 
Warner,  New  Hampshire. 

NOTE  paper  and  envelopes.  Your  name 
and  address  on  100  aheete  good  quality  paper 
and  100  envelopes  Blue  or  bhick  hik.  Post^ 
paid$l.  Huntington  Press,  21  Bath  St.. 
Norwich,  Conn. 

UNUSUALLY  desirable  stationery  for  any 
type  of  correspondence.  2U0  slieets  high 
gi-ade  note  paper  and  luO  envelopes  printed 
with  vour  name  and  address  postpaid  $1.50. 
Samples  on  request.  Lewis,  284  Second  Ave., 
Troy,  N.  Y. 


HELP     WANTED 

Business  Situations 
WANTED.  Councilor  for  successful,  high- 

grade  summer  camp  in  Maine  who  can  bring 
ve  boys  or  more.  Good  salary  plus  commis- 
sions. Also  a  representative  who  will  enroll 
boys ;  tuition  $275.  Liberal  terms.  Highest 
references.  Illustrated  booklet.  Harold  J. 
Steples,  Biddefoid,  Me. 

TWO  EDUCATED  MEN  AND  TWO 
WOMEN  (PROTESTANTS)  FOR  LUCRA- 
TIVE AND  CONGENIAL  WORK.  IN- 
TERESTED PROSPECTS  SUPPLIED  BY 
US.  PERMANENT  CONNECTION.  SEND 
QUALIFICATIONS   TO  l.O^iS,  OUTLOOK. 

STENOGRAPHER  wanted.  First  class, 
with  knowledge  ot  bookkeeping.  Only  well 
educated  young  woman  with  business  train- 
ing will  be  considered.  Address  S.  B.,  Box  42, 
1358  Broadway,  New  York. 


HELP    WANTED 

Business  Situations 

GOVERNMENT  needs  railway  mail  clerks, 
$133  to  $192  month.  Write  for  free  spechnen 
questions.  Columbus  Institute,  B-4,  Colum- 
bus, Ohio. 

Companions  and  Domestic  Helpers 

WANTED-Woman  of  strong  personality 
who  is  interested  in  position  to  leach  sewing 
and  take  care  of  clothing,  in  home  for  orphan 
girls.  Please  state,  m  applying,  amount  of 
training  and  when  and  where  it  was  gained ; 
experience;  also  salary  expected  and  ref- 
erences. 1,(136,  Outlook. 

WANTED  for  cottage  mother— Woman  of 
strong  personality,  having  had  experience  in 
management  of  children,  who  is  capable  of 
managing  home.  Must  have  knowledge  of 
cpoking^and  aewhig.  Some  trahiing  is  de- 
sirable. Please  state  qimlifications.  references, 
and  also  salary  expected7l,037,  Outlook. 

WANTED-An  educated  lady  to  read 
aloud.  Must  read  rapidly  and  fluently.  Only 
part  timerequiredhiNew  York.  Residentposl- 
tion  in  summer.  Communicate  by  letter.  Mrs. 
F.  B.  Jennings,  109  East  7Sd  St.,^ew  York. 

REFINED  graduate  nurse,  under  forty,  as 
housekeeper-companion  to  lady.  Must  nave 

good  references,  state  terms  and  qualifica- 
lons.  Address  Knox,  Box  84,  P.  O.  Station  O, 
New  York. 


403 

SITUATIONS    WANTED 


Teachers  and  Governesses 
SOCIAL  worker  and  teacher  wanted— Wo- 
man physician  wishes  young  woman,  prefer- 
ably with  college  education,  to  help  In  the 
re-education  of  a  few  persons,  both  chikiren 
and  adulto,  whom  she  takes  into  her  home. 
Abihty  to  play  the  piano  and  knowledge  of 
secretarial  work  would  be  advantageous. 
Telephone  Chelsea  361.    1,060,  OutlookT 


SITUATIONS    WANTED 


Professional  Situations 

GRADUATE  nurse,  refined,  well  educated, 
desires  position  in  Protestant  family  as  nurse- 
companion.  Unencumbered.  Will  travel. 
1,073,  Outlook. 

Business  Situations 
YOUNG  man,  three  years'  college  training, 
wante  job.  Most  anythhig ;  secretarial,  care- 
taking.  Exceptional  references.  1,055,  Outlook. 
WELL   educated,  practical  business  girl 
desires  connection  with  girls'  camp  during 
approaching  season.  1,057,  Outlook. 
J^ATURE  woman  of  culture  and  executive 
ability  wante  place  as  assistant  to  manager  of 
girls'  camp.  1.093,  Outlook. 

CULTIVATED  gentleman-horticulturist, 
ex-lawver,  consul-wishes  position  secretary 
(travel),  horticultural  work,  or  manager.  Ad- 
dress 1,094,  Outlook. 

Companions  and  Domestic  Helpers 

WANTED,  by  an  experienced  woman  of 
abihty  and  pleasant  personality,  a  position  as 
housemother,  housekeeper,  or  other  execu- 
tive position  in  summer  camp  for  girls  or 
boys  for  season  of  1922.  Satisfactory  refer- 
ences  upon  request.    Address  821,  Outlook. 

POSITION  wanted  as  travelhig  companion 
for  summer  months  in  Europe.  Best  ref- 
erences. 1,007,  Outlook. 

YOUNG  woman  desires  position  as  com- 
^nion,  governess,  or  assistant  in  tlie  home. 
Experienced  and  capable.  References  ex- 
changed. 1,067,  Outlook. 

BY  Soutiiem  gentlewoman,  position  as 
companion  or  to  help  with  one  or  two  small 
chUdren.  1,061,  Outlook. 

YOUNG  woman  of  refinement  and  educa- 
tion, well  fitted  to  be  traveluig  commmiou 
abroad,  desires  position  for  summer.  £xcel- 
lent  references.  1,065,  Outlook. 

LADY  of  refinement  (Protestant)  desires 
position  as  housekeeper-companion.  Highest 
references.  1,064,  Outlook. 

WOMAN,  refined,  experienced,  practical 
nurse,  desires  position ;  matron  in  histitution, 
attendant  to  invalid,  any  responsible  position. 
1,052,  Outlook. 

HEALTHY,  artistic  young  Canadian 
gentlewoman  desires  position  as  secretary 
or  companion.  Excellent  needlewoman.  Ex- 
ceptional references  and  experience.  1,0,53, 
Outlook. 

YOUNG!  cultured  French  |  tedy,  ex-war 
nurse,  willing  to  travel,  desires  position  as 
companion  to  lady,  governess  to  children,  in 
refined  family.  Knowledge  English ;  teacher 
French.  German.  Experienced.  Best  refer- 
ences. Good  traveler  and  sailor.  l,054.Outlook. 

COLLEGE  girl,  teacher  of  domestic  science 
and  art,  trained  dietitian,  desires  summer 
position  necessitnting  ti-aveling  comiNUiioii, 
chaperon,  business.  l,069,Outlook. 

SECRETARY  to  woman-College  grad- 
uate, exceptional  references,  seven  years'  ex- 
perience. Part  momhig  or  all  afternoons. 
1,068,  Outlook. 

COMPANION  and  housekeeper  for  a  lady 
living  alone  or  an  elderly  couple.  I,u71, 
Outlook. 

YOUNG  woman,  30,  college  graduate,  ex- 
perienced, desires  position  as  traveling  com- 
panion to  lady,  or  as  chaperon  for  one  or 
more  girls  traveling.  Charges  reasonable. 
Highest  references.  1,086,  Outlook. 

WANTED,  by  April  2,  position  as  nurse, 
companion,  to  semi-invalid  or  elderly  bidy. 
Highest  references.  1,072,  Outlook. 


Companions  and  Domestic   Helpers 

RESPONSIBLE,cultnred  American  woman 
would  chaperon  and  supervise  education  of 
young  person.  New  fork  or  abroad. 
CredentLals.  1,081,  Outlook. 
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Teaciiers   and   Governesses 

EXPERIENCED,  middle-aged  teaclier 
wishes  tutoring  (grammar  scliool  subjects) 
for  summer :  will  supervise  home  in  parenta' 
absence.  1,063,  Outlook. 

HOUSEMOTHER'S  position  wanted  in  a 
first  class  private  school  for  October,  by  an 
experienced,  well  educated,  much  traveled 
woman.  1,083,  Outlook. . 

YOUNG  lady,  collegian,  >rith  excellent 
knowledfife  of  English,  French,  Latin,  and 
other  college  courses,  desires  position  as  gov- 
erness. Can  also  act  as  tutor.  Highest  refer- 
ences.  Address  Room  609,  6h5  Fifth  Ave., 
New  York  City. 

ENGLISHWOMAN  (govemesa-teacher) 
dMires  position  for  summer  months.  Music 
(Piaao,  violin,  harmony)  and  French.    1,087, 


MISCELLANEOUS 

MISS  Guthman,  New  York  shopper,  will 
rtiop  for  you,  services  free.  No  samples. 
References.  309  West  99th  St. 
/^^.V^?  wanted.  500  boys  wanted  to  sell  Tlie 
Outlook  each  week.  No  investment  necessary. 
W"te  'or  selling  phm,  Carrier  Department, 
Tlie  Outlook  Company,  381  Fourth  Ave. 
New  York  City. 

FOR  church  fairs  and  Easter  sales.  Basketa 
made  in  homes  in  the  North  Carolina  Moun- 
tahis.  AlJanstand  Cottage  Industries,  Inc., 
Kxchwge  for  mountain  handicrafts,  55  Hay- 
wood St.,  AshftvUle,  N.  C.  / 

ANTIQUES   for    wle.  ^Large    collection 

■««dfather^  clocks  included.  H.  Hiestand, 

uted.  Fftcific  coast 
ther.   Highest  ref- 

in  refined  family, 
:  suburb,  girl  baby 
L  1,059,  Outlook, 
made.  Reasonable 

I  historic  house  in 
9k  desirable  couple 
ce  in  exchange  for 

ocks(phun  or  rib- 
Satisfaction  guar- 
9d.    Postage  free. 


Help  Wanted! 

Are  you  in  need  of  a 
Mother's  Helper,  Com- 
panion, Nurse,  Govern- 
ess, Teacher,  Business  or 
Professional  Assistant  ? 

The  Classified  Want  De- 
partmentof  The  Outlook 
hasfor  many  years  offered 
to  subscribers  a  real  ser- 
vice. A  small  advertise- 
ment in  this  department 
will  bring  results. 

The  rate  is  only  ten  cents 
per  word,  including  addreM 

Depaitment  of  Clattificd  AdTertitiof 

THE  OUTLOOK 

381  Fourth  Avcnae,  New  York  City 
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WL  DOUGLAS 

^m  &$8£S  SHOES 


FOR  MEN  AND  WOMEN 


ALSO  MANY  STYLES 


K$S^8c.^G^ 


WLDOUGLAS  PRODUCT  IS  GUARANTEI 
BY  MORE  THAN  FORTY  YEARS 
J      EXPERIENCE  IN  MAKING  FINE  SHOES 

W*  L.  Douf  1a«  shoes  are  msde  ol  the 
best  mod  finest  selected  leathers  the 
market  affords.  We  employ  the  hifh^ 
est  paid,  skilled  shoemakers,  all  work- 
ing with  an  honest  determinatioQ  to 
make  the  best  shoes  for  the  price  that 
money  can  boy. 

When  yon  need  shoes  look  for  a  W.L. 
DoiivUs  store.  We  own  107  stores  lo- 
cated in  the  principal  cities.  You  will 
find  in  omr  stores  many  kindsand  styles 
of  hia h-dass,  fine  shoes  that  we  believe 
are  better  shoe  yalnes  for  the  money 
than  you  can  buy  elsewhere. 

Our  $7.00  and  $8.00  shoes  are  excep- 
tionally good  yalues.  There  is  one  point 
we  wish  to  impress  upon  you  that  is 
worth  dollars  for  you  to  remember. 
W.  L.  Douglas  shoes  are  put  into  all 
of  our  stores  at  factory  cosL  We  do  not 
makeonecent  of  profit  until  the  shoes 
are  sbld  to  you.  When  you  buy  shoes 
at  any  one  of  our  stores  you  pay  only 
one  small  retail  profit. 

Mb  matter  where  you  live,  shoe  dealers 
can  supply  you  with  WXJ>ouglas  shoes. 
They  co^  no  more  in  San  Francisco 
than  they  do  in  New  York.  Insist  upon 
having  W.  L.  Douglas  shoes  with  the 
name  and  retail  price  stamped  on  the 
sole.  Do  not  take  a  substitute  and  pay 
one  or  two  extra  profits.  Chrder  direct 
from  the  factory  and  save  money.     /97 


W.LDoastasmune 
and  portrait  is  the 
best  known  siioe 
Trade  Mark  In  the 
world.  It  stands  for 
tbeblKbest  standard 
of  quality  at  the  low- 
est possible  cost 
Tbe  Intrinsic  value 
of  a  Trade  Mark  lies 
is  glvlnc  to  the  con- 
sumer the  equiva- 
lent of  the  price 
paid  f6r  the  goods. 


Cnteloa  'ree. 

W.  L  Douglai  Shoe  Co,, 
Spark  St,  Broekton,  Ifoia 


NASSAU'S 

{Bahamas) 

Biggest  Season 

Perfect   Wmather         Outdoor  Sports 

Year  by  year  the  popularity  of  Nassau 
as  a  winter  resort  inaeases,  as  people  from 
all  parts  of  the  world  enjoy  its  solf,  tennis, 
bathing,  sailing  and  fishing.  Ideal  climate — 
average  temperature  71°.  Magnificent 
hotels,  British  Colony.  Less  than  three 
days  from  New  York. 

New  Express  'Pastenaer  and  Freight 
iLiner  MUNARGO,  finest  oassenger 
steamer  in  southern  trade,  sails  from  Pier 
9,  East  River,  New  York,  weekly  during 
the  season. 

For  Booklet  and  Rmaervationa 
addr099  Dmpt.   O 

MUNSON 

STEAMSHIP  LINES 

67  Wall  Street.  New  York 


PHILADELPHIA 
ST.  LOUIS 


Branch  Offices 
BALTIMORE 
MOBILE 


CHICAGO 
NEW  ORLEANS 
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(Continued  from  pane  597) 

ish  turn  of  mind  can  find  considerable 
entertainment  in  following  this  lead  and 
asking  his  friends  what  are  their  favor-     ^ 
ite  books  for  re-reading.     The  question     i 
asked  of  two  persons  brought  this  re- 
sponse:    (1)    "Cloister  on  the  Hearth,"    -, 
"Quentln  Durward  "  "The  Three  Musket- 
eers;"    (2)     "The     Bible     In     Spain." 
"Pepys's  Diary,"  Carlyle's  "French  Revo- 
lution." 

Many  readers  have  formed  the  habit 
of  scanning  only  the  headlines  of  most 
of  the  columns  of  the  daily  papers. 
Sometimes  the  "headline  artist,"  how- 
ever, sets  them  a  puzzle  that  cannot 
easily  be  solved  without  some  further 
reading.  This,  for  instance,  from  a  New 
York  daily  of  wide  circulation: 

POG  OR  cow  MAN'S  BEST 

FRIEND  PROBLEM  FOR  WOMEN 

One  finds  on  digging  into  the  small  type 
below  this  cryptic  heading  that  at  a 
meeting  of  a  woman's  club  the  members 
discussed  vivisection  and  that  one  of 
them  said:  "I  take  exception  to  the 
statement  that  the  dog  is  man's  best 
friend:  I  claim  that  the  cow  is  the  great- 
est friend  of  the  human  family." 


Another  cryptic  announcement,  this 
time  a  placard  displayed  in  the  window 
of  a  Brookl3ai  real  estate  firm,  presents 
this  bargain: 

CUMBERLAND  SEC. 
3  STY  BR  ST  17.500 

"Three  sty"  seems  unfortunate,  in  a 
crowded  city. 

The  activities  of  Boy  Scouts  as  re- 
ported by  National  Headquarters  during 
a  recent  week  include  the  following 
things  done: 

In  Anaconda,  Montana,  Scouts  col- 
lected clothing  for  150  destitute  fam- 
ilies. 

At  Casper,  Wyoming,  Scouts  sold 
Christmas  trees  and  with  the  pro- 
ceeds filled  baskets  for  the  needy. 

In  Babylon,  T-ong  Island,  a  Scout 
rescued  two  persons,  a  man  and  his 
wife,  from  drowning  when  they  broke 
through  the  ice. 

At  Uavenna,  Ohio,  a  Scout  worked 
over  an  unconscious  lineman,  who 
had  been  "kicked"  by  a  live  wire,  for 
fifty  minutes  and  succeeded  in  i-e- 
suscltating  him. 

And  here  are  less  spectacular  but 
nevertheless  useful  deeds  recorded: 
•'Shoveled  snow  from  the  schoolhouso 
three  times;"  "Cleaned  alleys,  built 
'sidewalks,  removed  debris  after  fire, 
dug  ditches  for  draining,  gave  wood 
to  poor  widow,  found  lost  child, 
j; leaned  town  of  iMexican  sandburrs. 
jumped  on  runaway  automobile  an<l 
stopped  it." 

Apropos  of  the  influence  of  the  Boy 
Scouts,  Judge  F.  C.  Hoyt,  presiding  Jus- 
tice of  the  Children's  Court  in  New  York 
City,  is  reported  as  saylngf  that  the  de- 
crease in  juvenile  delinquency  which  is 
now*  evident  can  be  traced  "to  the  work 
of  Boy  Scouts,  churches,  community 
movements,  and  other  agencies  striving 
to   help   youth   find   itself  in  the   right 

^^^"  Digitized  by  VnOOQlC 


What  an  Outlook  Want  Ad 
Did  for  a  Reader  in  Oregon 

««Holp  Wanted" 

The  large  flaring  letters  attracted  my  attenti*  n  as  I  idly  turned  the  pages 
of  The  OutlooK.  With  the  children  off  to  school,  I  sat  down  wearily  and  picked 
up  the  first  book  my  hand  rested  upon,  which  happened  io  be  Ihe  Outlook. 

Having  finished  my  academic  course,  I  was  staying  home  for  a  year  before 
I  started  for  college.  The  doctors  had  rushed  mother  Scuth  for  a  chstnge  of 
climate,  and  I  was  turned  from  a  schoolgirl  into  a  housekeeper,  with  the 
responsibility  of  my  younger  brother  and  sister. 

As  I  started  to  turn  back  to  the  page  which  had  attracted  my  attention 
the  telephone  rang,  and  I  went  to  answer  it.   I  cnme  back  bubbling  over  with 
excitement.  My  broiher  George  had  just  phoned  that  Uncle  Peters  had  decided 
to  s-nd  him  en  a  trip  to  Italy,  and  I  might  go  too  if  I  could  find  a  house- 
keeper for  the  children  and  a  companion  for  myself|  my  aunt  having  gone  South 
with  mother.   Then  I  sat  down  dejectedly.   Hadn't  I  tried  a  hundred  times  to 
get  a  housekeeper?  An-*  where  would  I  be  apt  to  find  a  companion  now?  The 
other  girls  had  all  gon**  off  to  college  and  I  alone  had  stayed  home. 
Certainly  I  needed  heir  ! 

Then  those  words  came  back  to  me,  **Help  Wanted* '!   Out  of  curiosity, 
and  to  still  th**  rising  fe^-ling  I  felt  within  me,  1  again  picked  up  The 
Outlook  and  ran  over  the  pages.  Wnen  I  found  the  much- sough t-f or  page  I 
read  eagerly,  **Are  you  in  need  of  a  Moth-r's  Helper,  Companion,  Nurse, 
Governess,  Teacher,  or  Professional  Assistant^'' 

**Just  the  thing!*'  I  exclaimed.  And  again  everything  seemed  bright  as 
I  saw  the  oistant  si^ores  of  Italy,  ever  beckoning  me  on.  Then  I  continued 
to  read: 

**The  Classified  Want  Ad  Department  of  The  Outlook  has  for  many  years 
offered  to  subscribers  a  service.  A  small  advertisement  in  this  department 
will  bring  results.  The  rate  is  only  ten  cents  per  word,  including  address. 

^•Department  of  Classified  Advertising, 
••The  Outlook  Company,  381  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y." 


••Why  not?**  I  stiid  to  myse'.  f  as  I  sat  down  with  writing  naterials  before  me. 
••Th^yvery  f^ing  I  want.   A  housekeeper  and  a  companion.** 

I  hat  evening  Geori^e  joyously  posted  my  letter  and  we  sat  down  to  make 
our  pla'  s. 

In  the  next  issue  of  The  Outlook  I  read  o»y  two  advertisements.   One  for 
a  housekeeper,  th«  oth*»r  for  a  cumpani'.n.   In  less  than  a  week  I  had  received 
ma- y  bnswr-rs.   With  fath^r*s  help,  Georg'i  and  t  picked  out  the  mof-t  prom- 
is'ng  and  answered  them.   The  result  was — A  gool  Dotherly  woman  to  care  for 
the  children  ard  a  refin-d,  pleasant  young  woman,  with  whom  I  became  a 
friend  at  once,  for  a  c-^mpanion. 

*Mhink  what  The  Outlook  Adve- tiseme-.t  Department  has  done  for  us!**  I 
exclaimed  on  the  evening  of  ou-  departure. 

**Our  teacher  says  it*s  the  best  magazine  there  is  for  current  events  and 
we  keep  it  in  the  school  library  all  the  time,**  said  Bobby,  as  he  turned  a 
somersault,  which  he  knew  would  make  Rosie  turn  up  her  nose  in  quiet  dignity. 

But  xz   meant  even  more  than  that  to  me— it  meant  my  trip  to  Italy. 

A.  C.  ,  Oregon 


The  Rate  for  Want  Ads  in  The  Outlook  is  only  10  cents  a  word 

Address  Department  of  Classified  Advertising 
THE   OUTLOOK,  381    Fourth  Avenue,  NEW  YORK    CITY 

THE  WILLIAMS  PKISTUlb  dbMEANY^lODK  ItQV 
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adopted.  Absorbine,  Jr.,  the 
antiseptic  liniment,  is  the 
guardian  of  the  skin.  Pow- 
erfully concentrated  herbal 
ingredients  make  it  the  safe 
and  clean  liniment  with  an 
agreeable  odor.  It  is  minus 
all  dangerous  properties.  It 
is  a  1009^  efficient  liniment. 


It  is  an  equally  efficient  anti- 
septic and  germicide.  It  is 
cleansing,  healing  and  germ 
destroying  to  cuts,  scratches, 
abrasions    and    other  skin 


wounds.  It  is  economical 
because  highly  concentrat- 
ed. An  application  of  a  few 
drops  suffices  all  ordinary 
purposes. 

Absorbine,  Jr.,  is  supreme  in 
convenience.  Often  where 
a  liniment  is  required  there 
is  need  for  an  antiseptic 
and  often  where  the  latter 
is  required  there  is  need 
for  a  germicide.  Think  of 
Absorbine,  Jr.,  as  these  three 
emergency  necessities  in 
one  container! 

Most  druggists  have 
Absorbine,  Jr.,  at  $1.25  the 
bottle.  For  those  who  have 
not  yet  used  it,  we  have  a 
liberal  trial  bottle  for  10c, 
postpaid.  The  larger  size 
is  also  sent,  postpaid,  where 
druggists  do  not  yet  have 
it  in  stock. 


W.  F.  YOUNG,  Inc.,  443  Temple  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


Absorbine.  J 

THE   ANTISEPTIC    LINIMENT 
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VETERANS  DENOUNCE 

AND  DEMAND 

THE  BONUS 

A  CROSS   SECTION   OF 
EX-SERVICE  OPINION 


THE  GREAT 

UNDER-WEIGHT 

DELUSION 

BY  C.   K.   TAYLOR 
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^'Theodore  Roosevelt  certainly  was 
impetuous^  yet  it  was  the  impetuosity 
of  the  trained  sprinter^  who  has 
been  preparing  for  months  to  make 
a  sudden  and  terrific  dash/' 


Weight  of  Volume,  2  pounds  2 
ounces.  Height,  9)4,  inches. 
Width,  6H  inches.  315  pages. 
Beautifully  hound  in  cloth  with 
gold  lettering.  Jacket  contains 
striking  portrait  of  Theodore 
Roosevelt.  32  other  illustrations. 


Send  No  Money  Now 


Easy  Payment  Plan 


AN  eminent  critic,  writing  in  the  January  issue  of  the  "  Yale 
Review"  of  Lawrence  F.  Abbott's  notable  book  "  Impressions 
of  Theodore  Roosevelt,"  makes  the  above  sharp  observation.  He  also 
says  of  this  widely  discussed  book :  "  One  is  not  accustomed  to 
think  of  Rtx)sevelt  as  a  person  who  carefully  weighed  the  impor- 
tance of  an  object  before  taking  a  great  risk.  Yet  Mr.  Lawrence 
Abbott,  who  knew  him  intimately  for  years,  was  impressed  by 
Roosevelt's  attention  to  '  personal  preparedness.'  '  He  studied,  he 
read,  he  consulted,  he  thought,  he  deliberated,  he  put  himself  in  the 
hands  of  trainers,  so  to  speak — but  when  the  time  for  action  came 
he  was  on  his  toes,  ready  to  jump  at  the  word  "  go."  '  " 

Whether  you  were  Roosevelt's  political  friend  or  foe,  you  will 
respond  to  the  magic  of  these  unforgetable  impressions  of  the 
charm,  the  strength,  and  the  strenuous  romance  of  his  dramatic 
career  as  recorded  by  his  intimate  friend  and  biographer,  who  met 
him  in  Khartum  when  he  emei^ed  from  his  African  hunt,  and 
was  his  constant  companion  throughout  his  famous  European  tour 
that  followed. 

These  intimate  Roosevelt  revelations 

and  The  Outlook  for  One  Year 

(new  subscription  or  renewal)  only  $5.50 

Until  our  limited  supply  of  this  book  is  exhausted,  we  shall  be  glad 
to  send  you  a  copy,  and  to  enter  your  name  for  a  year's  new  sub- 
scription, or  renewal  of  your  present  subscription,  to  The  Outlook 
for  the  special  price  of  only  $5.50.  The  Outlook  is  regularly  $5  per 
year,  and  this  big,  absorbing  815-page  illustrated  volume  retails  for  $3. 
This  special  offer  means  a  saving  to  you  of  $2.50,  if  you  act  at  once. 

Send  no  money  now.  Just  sign  and  mail  us  the  coupon,  and  the 
book  will  go  forward  to  you  at  once,  your  name  will  be  entered  for 
a  year's  subscription,  and  you  will  receive  a  bill  for  $5.50  in  due 
course. 

If  more  convenient  to  you,  you  may  make  a  first  payment  of  only 
$1.50,  and  may  send  us  $1  per  month  for  four  months. 


The  Outlook  Company,  381  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 

1  accept  your  offer  of  The  Outlook  for  one  year  and  "  Impressions  of 
Theodore  Roosevelt." 

1.  I  will  send  you  $5.50  on  receipt  of  bill,    f  J 

2.  I  will  send  you  $1.50  on  receipt  of  bill  and  $1  oer  month  for 
four  months,    fj 

Pietite  check  the  offer  you  select. 


Name- 


Address.. 
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TEACHERS'    AGENCIES 


The  Pratt  Teachers  Agency 

70  Firth  Avenae.  New  ¥ork 

Recommend*  teachen  to  collegesoNiblic  and  prirate  achools. 
AdviMfl  parenta  about  aohools.  Wui.  O.  Pratt,  Mirr. 


SCHOOLS    AND    COLLEGES 


CHAPERONAGE  to  EUROPE 

Mrs.  Smith  and  Bfiss  Qt&y  ^U  close  their  New 
York  chaperonag^  for  g:irb  June  Isc  and  will 
accompany  a  few  girls  onatrayel  tonr :  Paris, 
The  Battlefields,  Belgium  and  England. 

For  partictdar*^  addrett 

ifn.  Chriatine  Smith  and  Miaa  Fanny  J.  Gray, 

The  Wyomins,  7th  Arm,  at  65th  St..  N.  Y.  Oty 

TmL  CireU  1286 


NEW    YORK    CITY 


///// 


GET  OUT  OF  THE  RUT: 

become  a  certified  Public  or  Coat  Accountant:  go  into 
biuinea*  for  yourself;  demand  for  expert  accountanta  ex- 
oeeda  the  supply ;  our  grraduatea  earn  over  9ft,0U0  yearly : 
have  more  bdnneaa  than  they  can  handle;  learn  at  home 
in  apare  time  by  our  new  system.    Write  for  booklet  and 

special  offer.    No  solicitors  will  call. 
Unireraal  Bnainesa  Institute,  3C3  PaOswa  BUi..  New  Terk 

NORTH    CAROLINA 


Day  and  Boarding  School 

for  cblldren  aared  6  to  14  years.  Fifteen  milea 
from  Piuehurst,  N.  C.  Tennis,  golf,  riding,  outdoor  games. 
Opening  October,  1922.  Address  Box  X»,  Phiehurst,  N.  C. 


BOYS'    CAM  PS 


Valcour  Island, 
Lake  Champlain 

16th  Secuoti 


CAMPPENN 

Camp  Penn  will  appeal  to  those  parents  and  boys 
who  think  a  camp  should  mean  more  than  merely 
a  summer  resort.  Ours  is  a  REAL  camp, 
planned  to  develop  resourcefulness  and  a  capacity 
for  self-lielp.  Healthful  site,  trained  staff,  resident 
physician,  select  group  of  boys. 

Our  booklet  describe*  a  very  unusual  spstem. 
Ckaa.  K.  Taylor,  Carteret  Academy,  Orange.  N.  J. 

CoKKwrncirr,  Bantam  Lake. 

CAMP  WONPOSET 

A  camp  for  yow^  boys  in  the  Berkshires.    100  miles  from 
New  7ork  City.    Everything  a  boy  can  wish  for.    Write  for 
camp  book.      • 
ROBERT  C.  TINDALE,  31  East  71st  St.,  New  York  City. 

CAMP  WAKE  ROBIN  ''•?gL"sL  "i  ^ 

TOUNOER  BOYS   EXCLUSIVELY 

Woodcraft,  nature  loi-e,  manual  tTaining,all  sports  and  swim- 
mbag.  H.  O.  Littlb,  Linoohi  High  School,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

CAMP  WAHWANDA 

Hopewell  Junction,  N.  Y. 

Akmg  the  shores  of  beautiful  Sylvan  Lake.    A  camp  run 

Sf  experienced  men  for  happy  boys.  Every  summer  recrea> 
on  and  the  best  of  food  and  care.  Ages  9  to  15.  Season 
July  1st  to  September  1st.  Inclusive  rate  fSOO.  Enrollment 
poaitiTely  limited  to  fifty  boys.  Send  for  booklet  auU 
registratloa  forms  now. 

CAMP  WAHWANDA,  A.  E.  Bau>ou.  Ass't  Director, 
77  West  50th  Street,  New  Vork  City. 

CAMP  NORRIDGEWOCK  FOR  BOYS 

East  Lake,  Oakland,  Maine,  one  ot  the  famous  Belgrade 
lAkes.  Canoe  trips,  Bishbig,  Tennis,  Baseball,  Swimming, 
Football  coaching  and  tutoring.  Boys  eight  to  eighteen  years. 
No  teats.  Modem  Cabins.  Camp  Mother  and  graduate  nurse. 
Illustrated  booklet.  Arthur  M.  Condon,  Northampton,  Mass. 


QIRLS'    CAMPS 


EAGLE'S  NEST  CAMP  for  Girls 

WaynesTiUe,  Xorth  Carolina 

Invites  inquiry  from  parents  who  are  seeking  the  highest 
excellence  in  camp  opportunity.    Booklet  upon  request. 
-^"   "^^i»t.,8avr       •    " 


E.40thK 


6a. 


CAMP  WABASSO 

1.AKE  BLAISDELL,  SUTTON.  N.  H.  Altitude 
1,MI0  ft.  Junior  and  Senior  Camps.  All  water  and  kind 
sports.  Riding,  arts  and  crafts,  trips.  For  prospectus  ad- 
drem  Mian  Cb^tine  H.  Smith,  Dana  Hall,  Wellesley,  Mass. 


CAMP  JUNALUSKA 

One  of  the  finest  ^all  around"  camps  for  girls  in  the 
South.  Lake  Junaluska,  N.  C,  in  the  '*  Laud  of  the  Sky,'* 
near  Asheville.    Send  for  ilhistrated  booklet. 

Miaa  ETHEL  J.  McCOY,  Director. 

Virginia  Intermont  College,  Bristol,  Va. 
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for  Girls 

Oa  Crystal  Lake, 
Canaan,  N.H. 

NINTH  SEASON 

Horses,  Hikes, 

Handicrafts, 

Canoeing,     Mountain    Climbing,    Nature    Stody. 

Careful  supervision  by  trained  councilors.   Catalog, 

Prof,  and  Mrs.  ETHAN  ALLEN  SHAW, 

Lock  Box  52,  Northfield,  Vt. 


TRAINING    SCHOOLS    FOR    NURSES 


St.  JohD's  Riverside  Hospital  Training 
School  for  Nurses 

YONKCRS.    NEW  YORK 

Registered  in  New  York  State,  offers  a  2X  years'  course— 
as  general  training  to  refined,  educated  women.  Require- 
ments one  year  high  school  or  its  equivalent.  Apply  to  the 
Directress  of  Nurses,  Tonkers,  New  York. 


IMPORTANT  TO  SUBSCRIBERS 

When  you  notify  Tlie  Outlook  of  a  change  in  your 
address,  both  the  old  and  the  new  address  should  l>e 
given.  Kindly  write,  if  possible,  two  weeks  before 
the  change  is  to  take  effect. 


A  Lawyer's  Study  ^he  Bible 

By  eVEKETT  P.  WHEELEK 

The  author  shows  that  the  rules  advocated 
by  Lyman  Abbott  for  Bible  intetpretAtion  are 
similar  to  those  established  for  the  interpreta- 
tion of  American  Constitutions.  He  applies 
Bible  teachings  to  Christian  experience,  social 
reforms,  socialism.  Church-work,  prayer,  mir- 
acles, immortality.  A  lucid,  helpful  book. 
Cloth  binding.     Nmt  $1,S0 

F.  H.  REVEa  CO.,  158  Fiftk  Ave.,  New  York 


PHEASANT  EGGS  FOR  SALE 

From  hardy  English  Ringneck  non  related  Stock 

Priem  $25  pmr  hundrmd 

Address,  Rocketer  Game  Preserre,  RiTerton,  Conn. 


Organizing  a  Company  ? 

Save  the  usual  Incorporating  expenses  and  taxes,  and 
avoid  personal  liability  by  forming  your  orgauixation  on  the 
reguhition  Conmon  Law  Pian  under  a  pure  Declaration 
of  Trust.  National  Standard  Forms  (the  work  of 
recognised  attorneys)  funu'sh  complete  requirements  with 
which  any  one  in  any  State  can  organize  and  begin  doing  busi- 
ness the  same  day.  Pamphlet  A-1!)  free.  C.  S.  Demaree, 
legal  blank  prhiter,  613  Wahiut,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

New  $2  Mystery  Novel  for  15c 

You  Must  Not  Fail  to  Read  ''The  Dark 

Mipi-op,*'  by  liouis  Joseph  Vance — The 

Best  Story  Published  In  Years 

You  can  see  rig^ht  throug:h  the  plot  of  most 
stories,  but  **  The  Dark  Mirror  "  will  baffle  you  ; 
it  will* hold  you  spellbound  from  start  to  finish  and 
keep  you  g^uessini;.  This  new  story  is  by  one  of 
the  most  popular  authors,  is  original,  thrilling:, 
satisfying ;  one  of  the  most  exciting  and  most  dis- 
cussed of  the  new  **  best  seller  " — sells  for  $2  in 
lMM>k  form.  The  Pathfinder,  in  accord  with  its 
policy  of  giving  the  best  in  everything,  will  publish 
this  great  story  as  a  seiial  startiug  Murcli  25.  You 
can  secure  this  complete  novel  by  sending  only  15 
cents  for  the  Pathfinder  13  weeks.  The  Pathfinder 
is  the  great  illustrated  home  weekly  from  the 
nation ^s  capital.  It  costs  the  editor  a  lot  of  money 
to  do  this  but  he  says  it  pays  to  invest  in  new 
friends.  ISend  15  cents  at  once  and  receive  the 
magazine  13  weeks,  with  this  serial  and  many 
other  fine  stories  and  features  included.  Address 
Pathfinder,   195  Luugdon  Sta.,  Washington,  I).  C. 


II  If  II  11  II  II  II  II  II  II  II  II  II 


'GumtiigJOT/rntiioislitp 

HoWfoWriire,  WhoMo  Write, 
and  Where  Id  sell. 

CaiinMe  your  mind.  I>sVe1op 
I  y(rar1if«rarygifVs.M(ul«rlhe 

arl  of  scl^e;^ression.M<tke 
|l  your  spore  iime  proftioble. 
f  'lum  your  ideas  mlo  dollars. 

Courses  in  Short-Story  Writ- 
ing, Versification,  Journalism. 
Play  Writing,  Photoplay 
,         Writing,  etc,  taught  person- 
DnEsenWetti     ally  by  Dr.  J.  Berg  Esenwein. 
for  many  years  editor  of  Lippincott's  Magasine,  and 
a  staff  of  literary  experts.    Constructive  criticism.. 
Frank,  honest  helpful  advice.      Re^I  tm^ching. 
Cm  puptt  luu  femtnA  evw  $5,000  for  atariM  aiid 
•rtklM  wrHtan  aoadr  in  spw«  tiow— *>hiy  wodt,"  h« 
cdb  it    AoollMr  puptt  rwaivad  evw  fljOOO  bofara 


'  975  a  ^ 


There  is  no  other  institution  or  agency  doing  so  mudi 
for  writers,  young  or  old.  The  universities  recognize 
this,  for  over  one  hundred  members  of  the  English 
fiunilties  of  higher  institutioos  an  studying  in  our 
Literary  Department  The  editors  recognise  it,  for 
they  are  constantly  recommending  our  courses. 

Wc  puMWi  Tk9  Writtr'a  LUrmry,  13  ««l 
kooUM  (tm.  Wetfw  pobMi  Tk»  WrUtr'a  i 
log  iM^jiiM  far  ln« 
•ubKTiplioa  irOO. 

ISO«Pkg«  UlMlraSd  MtalogM  free.  Phmm  a« 

t&  Home  Correspondence  School 

KSTMsutHco  t»mr  iNcoM*oA«rco  ieo4 

■  flMiarBIBIMIBIBM 
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Fivs  BIG  Novsls 

which  you  must  not  miss 

Brass.    A  Novel  of  Marriage 
By  CHARI.es  G.  NORRIS. 

Extremely  interesting  because  of 
the  amazing:  power  of  its  unspar- 
ing truth.  ^Oth  ed,     $2.00 

Simon  Called  Peter 

By  ROBERT  KEABLE. 

Life  calls  it  *'A  good  book  that  de- 
serves to  be  widely  read." 

13th  ed.     $2.00 

Andivlus  Hedulio 

By  EDWARD  LUCAS  WHITE. 

Edmond  Lester  Pearson  reports 
one  bookdealer  as  saying  that 
there  are  two  books  which  men 
who  love  a  good  story  are  simply 
"eating  up."  This  is  one  of  the 
two.  7th  ed.     $2.00 


Joanna  Godden 

By  SHEILA  KA YE- SMITH. 

The  Olohe  calls  her  **the  most 
vivid,  original,  real  person  that 
was  ever  put  into   a  book." 

6th  ed.     $2.00 

The  Black  Diamond 

By  FRANCIS  BRETT  YOUNG. 

A  real  man's  book,  with  flame  and 
sustained  Are  in  its  closing  chap- 
ters. $2.00 


T7ie  latest  Duttan  novels: 
The  Hands  of  Nara 

By  RICHARD  WASHBURN  CHILD. 

Nara  is  a  mystically-minded  beau- 
tiful Russian.  The  hero  is  a  mod- 
em, scientifically  trained  young 
doctor  who  loves  her  even  while 
he   thinks  her  a  fraud. 

Just  ready.     $2.00 

His  Dog 

'py  ALBERT  PAYSON  TERHUNE. 
A  genuine  dog-story  such  as  only 
the  author  of  **Lad"  and  "Bruce" 
writes  nowadays. 

Just  ready.     $1.50 

His  Serene  Highness 

By  H.  C.  BAILEY. 

A  story  of  gallant  youth,  facing 
every  turn  of  fortune,  plot  or 
counterplot,  with  a  gay  laugh  and 
a  clear  head.  Just  sheer  enter- 
tainment. Just  ready.     $2.00 

One  Man's  View 

By  LEONARD  MERRICK. 

The  story  of  a  broken  marriage 
told  as  no  one  but  Merrick  could 
tell  it — ^from  an  entirely  new  and 
unexpected  angle.  $1.90 


Any  bookstore  'can  supply  these; 
or  if  not,  they  can  he  had  from 

E.  P.   DUTTON  &  CO. 

Piibltoh*rs,    681  FMth  Av«.,  N.  Y. 
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Two  More  of  the 
Seven  Facts 

WHICH  collectively  show  that  the 
great  Harding  vote,  though  a  re- 
jection of  Article  X.  was  first  for  the 
League  with  reservations,  and  second  for 
some  continuing  society  of  nations  to 
insure  peace  without  preference  as  to 
name. 

FACT  THREE.  Following  the  lead  of 
the  pre-eminent  party  leaders,  more  thnn 
150  important  Republican  newspapers 
urged  Senator  Harding's  election  as  the 
surest  promise  of  one  or  the  other,  the 
League  preferred. 

FACT  FOUR.  Even  Senator  Lodge,  in 
his  letter  to  George  R.  Bishop,  said  he 
had  not  changed  his  position  of  readiness 
to  ratify  the  League  Covenant  with  re&;r- 
vations,  and  added  that  the  platform  had 
not  repudiated  that  position.  Relying 
upon  these  and  other  promises  a  vast 
majority  of  the  party  voted  for  Hardi;ig. 
And  then  there  were  some  six  million 
voters  against  Harding,  also  American 
citizens,  who  favored  the  League  with 
much  less  than  the  Lodge  reservations. 
Look  a  week  from  today  for  "President 
Harding's  Part  in  the  Seven  FacU"  and 
read. "The  Great  Deception,"  by  Samuel 
Colcord. 

$1.50  of  Bookdealers,  or  Postpaid. 
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To  Succeed  Like 

ROOSEVELT 

I  ALL  of  your  mind.  Most  of  you  use 
I  only  about  20%  of  your  mental 
I  R?wer--you  do  not  know  bow  to  pat 
I  the  balance  to  use. 
I  Learn  the  true  secret  of  full  meotaj 
I  training,  tlirough  a  new  method  of 
■  iustnictloii— 

The  Mystic  Road  to  SUCCESS 

Apractical  adaptation  of  certain  secreU  of  Oriental 
nyoiology  for  the  modem  American  mind.  Send  for 
the  first  two  lessons.  THEY  ARE  FREE.  PiacUc« 
them  and  you  will  want  to  "  carry  on  "  to  full  ■access. 

INSTITUTE  OF  BUSINESS  SUCCESS 
aOT'B,  E.  Oarfleld  Blvd.  Chicago 


DARTMOUTH   ALLTttNI  LECTURESHIPS 


Towards  the  Great  Peace 

By  Ralph  Adanis  Cram,  LL.D. 

Dr.  Cram's  message  is  that  the  "Great 

Peace  "  must  be  a  peace  of  the  spirit, 

resting  upon  faith,  and  exemplified   in 

right  living.  52.50 

The  Spirit  'of  the 
Common  Law 

By  Roscoe  Pound 

A  constructive,  non-technical  book  for 
the  general  reader,  by  the  Dean  of  the 
Harvard  Law  School.  S2.60 


MARSHALL  JONES  COMPANY 
212  Summer  Street  Koston 
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THE  TREATIES  IN  THE  SENATE 

OF  the  treaties  which  were  framed 
during  the  Armament  Conference, 
the  first  to  be  approved  by  the 
Senate  was  the  agreement  between  the 
American  and  Japanese  Governments 
concerning  the  island  of  Yap.  Insignifi- 
cant as  the  island  is  in  size,  it  is  impor- 
tant as  a  cable  and  radio  station.  By  the 
Treaty  of  Versailles  the  administration 
of  the  island  was  intrusted  to  Japan  as 
mandatory;  but  the  United  States  was 
not  willing  to  acquiesce  in  the  arrange- 
ment without  reserving  the  right  to  have 
access  to  this  island  for  the  purposes  of 
assuring  means  of  communication  to  the 
Far  East.  By  this  Yap  Treaty,  whicn 
was  negotiated  both  before  and  during 
the  Armament  Conference,  but  not  by 
the  Conference  itself,  the  United  States 
secures  rights  and  privileges  and  ex- 
emptions, and  provides  for  certain  safe- 
guards to  the  natives  and  other  resi- 
dents of  the  island.  This  treaty  received 
the  approval  of  the  Senate  by  a  vote  of 
67  to  22.  Of  the  votes  against  the  treaty 
19  were  Democratic,  while  13  Democrats 
were  counted  among  the  Senators  voting 
in  the  affirmative.  Only  3  Republicans 
voted  against  it  and  54  in  its  favor. 

As  soon  as  the  Yap  Treaty  was  dis- 
posed of,  Senator  Lodge,  as  majority 
leader,  presented  the  Four-Power  Treaty. 
This  provides  that  the  four  Powers  In- 
volved— America,  Britain.  France,  and 
Japan — shall  respect  one  another's  rights 
in  their  island  possessions  and  domin- 
ions In  the  Pacific,  and  that  if  any  dis- 
pute arises  among  themselves  or  with 
any  outside  Power  concerning  the  Pacific 
they  shall  meet  in  conference  to  see 
what  shall  be  done.  With  this  tieaty 
was  presented  a  supplementary  agree- 
ment excluding  the  mainland  of  Japan 
from  the  scope  of  the  treaty,  and  a 
reservation  as  follows: 

The  United  States  understands  that 
under  the  statement  in  the  preamble 
or  under  the  terms  of  this  treaty 
there  is  no  commitment  to  armed 
foi*ce,  no  alliance,  no  obligation  to 
join  in  any  defense. 

This  appears  to  be  an  instance  in 
which  it  is  necessary  to  state  the  ob- 
vious. Such  a  reser\'ation  seems  to  us 
wholly  unnecessary  but  wholly  harm- 
less. The  Administration  has  been  con- 
vinced that  Senators  whose  votes  are 
necessary  for  the  adoption  of  the  treaty 
consider  this  reservation  essential.  The 
fact  that  some  newspaper  despatches 
from  Japan  refer  to  this  treaty  as  an 
alliance  may  have  stimulated  the  de- 
mand for  the  reservation.    Some  of  the 


International 
EX-GOVERNOR  ALFRED  SMITH  DRIVING 
A    TRUCK    OF    THE     U.     S.     TRUCKING 
CORPORATION 

Breaking  the  World's 
Worst  Traffic  Jam 

By  Alfred  E.  Smith 

AN  official  of  the  State  of  Minne- 
sota, who  has  made  a  lifelongr 
study  of  the  farms  and  markets  of 
the  Middle  West  and  the  Northwest, 
said  to  an  editor  of  The  Outlook: 
"The  farmers  of  my  regrion  are  for 
the  St.  Lawrence  Waterway,  because 
it  will  provide  them  with  a  direct 
outlet  for  their  produce." 

New  York  and  New  Jersey  have 
waked  up  to  the  fact  that  the  great 
port  that  lies  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Hudson  has  failed  to  provide  these 
Western  farmers  with  the  cheap  and 
direct  transportation  facilities  which 
they  are  rigrhtfully  demanding,  and 
which  the  Port  of  New  York,  prop- 
erly organized,  could  give  them.  As 
a  matter  which  concerns  the  bread 
and  butter  of  the  citizens  of  New 
York  and  New  Jersey,  these  two 
States  have  agreed  upon  a  plan  for 
the  development  of  New  York  Har- 
bor which  is  of  National  importance. 

This  plan  will  be  explained  in  next 
week's  Issue  of  The  Outlook  by  ex- 
Governor  Alfred  E.  Smith — "Al" 
Smith,  who  won  his  way  from  a  stall 
in  the  Fulton  Fish  Market  of  New 
York  City  to  the  Governor's  chair  at 
Albany  by  sheer  native  ability  and 
integrity. 


arguments  against  the  treaty  have  been 
trivial.  Such  an  argument  as  that  the 
treaty  was  negotiated  in  secret  and 
therefore  was  dangerous  can  hardly 
commend  Itself  to  any  but  those  who 
are  seeking  for  the  defeat  of  the  treaty 


on  other  grounds.  One  might  just  as 
well  oppose  a  bill  in  Congress  because 
it  was  drawn  up  in  a  Congressman's 
private  office.  The  terms  of  the  treaty 
were  known  before  it  was  adopted,  and 
the  reasons  for  its  adoption  were  stated 
in  public  session  of  the  Conference.  The 
real  opposition  to  this  Four-Power 
Treaty  comes  from  those  who  see  that 
there  is  no  threat  in  this  treaty  and 
believe  that  it  is  unsafe  to  attempt  any 
understanding  between  nations  which  is 
not  supported  by  a  threat  of  force. 
Strange  to  say,  the  opponents  of  this 
treaty  consist  of  pacifists  as  well  as 
jingoes.  Of  course  this  treaty  has  no 
place  in  any  arrangement  for  interna- 
tional relations  which  rests  upon  the 
assumption  that  every  nation  is  a  po- 
tential enemy  of  every  other  nation. 

The  real  danger  that  would  follow  if 
this  treaty  were  defeated  is  perhaps  not 
yet  fully  realized  by  the  country.  If 
the  American  Senate  defeats  this  treaty, 
it  gives  virtual  notification  to  Japan  and 
Great  Britain  that  America  does  not 
trust  them.  If  the  Senate  does  that, 
'  what  justification  could  it  possibly  give 
for  then  reducing  the  American  Repub- 
lic's armament? 

SHIP  SUBSIDIES 

/Coincident  with  the  plan  for  reduc- 
V>4  tion  of  the  Navy  President  Harding 
has  proposed  to  Congress  a  plan  for  in- 
creasing our  Merchant  Marine.  He  does 
not  suggest  a  new  method  for  doing  this, 
but  a  new  application  of  an  old  method. 
In  a  word,  he  proposes  ship  subsidies. 

His  reasons  for  believing  that  we 
must  foster  a  large  and  successful  Mer- 
chant Marine  may  be  stated  briefly  as 
follows:  It  is  an  axiom  of  commerce 
that  no  nation  can  be  successful  In  in^ 
dustry  and  commerce  that  does  not  sell 
its  commodities  in  foreign  markets,  or, 
in  other  words,  does  not  maintain  an 
export  trade.  It  is  an  axiom  of  history 
that  no  nation  has  long  been  successful 
as  an  exporting  nation  without  building 
up  its  own  carrying  capacity.  He  might 
have  mentioned  as  illustrations,  al- 
though he  did  not,  the  Venetian  Repub- 
lic in  mediaeval  and  the  British  Empire 
'  in  modern  times.  Shipping  is  not  a 
local  interest.  "Commerce  on  the  seas  is 
quite  as  vital  to  the  great  Interior  as  it 
is  to  our  coast  territory."  A  Merchant 
Marine,  next  to  the  Navy,  is  the  greatest 
factor  in  national  defense.  The  Euro- 
pean war  proved  this.  In  that  emer- 
gency the  Government  had  to  build  in 
great  haste  and  at  great  cost  a  Merchant 
Marine.  But  experience  has  shown  us 
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That  Government  ownership  and  opera- 
tion of  merchant  ships  is  wasteful,  ex- 
travagant, and  unprofitable.  A  Mer- 
chant Marine  needs  "Individual  initia- 
tive, which  is  the  very  soul  of  success- 
ful enterprise."  But  without  some  kind 
of  aid  American  ship-owners  cannot  suc- 
cessfully meet  foreign  competition,  be- 
cause wages,  rations,  and  working  con- 
ditions of  American  seamen  are  better 
than  those  of  any  other  country,  and 
these  conditions  must  not  be  lowered  to 
competing  standards.  The  only  way  to 
solve  this  problem.  President  Harding 
thinks,  is  to  establish  a  reasonable  and 
carefully  guarded  system  of  ship  subsi- 
dies. 

His  plan  for  ship  subsidies  is,  in  out- 
line, this:  Abandon  the  idea  of  imposing 
discriminatory  duties  in  favor  of  im- 
ports carried  in  American  ships.  Take 
ten  per  cent  of  all  duties  "on  imports 
brought  to  us  in  American  or  foreign 
bottoms  and  create  therefrom  a  Mer- 
chant Marine  fund."  Out  of  this  fund, 
with  the  addition  of  certain  other  ma- 
rine taxes,  subsidies  shall  be  paid  to 
American  built  and  operated  ships  on  a 
sliding  scale  according  to  the  speed  of 
the  ship.  When  Government  inspection 
shows  that  a  ship-owner  is  earning  more 
than  ten  per  cent  on  his  Investment  an- 
nually, his  subsidy  shall  cease  and  he 
shall  pay  back  to  the  fund  annually  fifty 
per  cent  of  all  profits  over  ten  per  cent 
"until  the  full  amount  of  subsidy  pre- 
viously received  is  returned  to  Its 
source."  Subsidized  ships  shall  carry 
the  United  States  mails,  except  parcels 
poFt,  without  charge,  and  shall  form  a 
naval  reserve.  Subsidies  on  the  scale 
proposed  will  not  reach  $15,000,000  the 
first  year,  nor  are  they  ever  likely  to  «^x- 
ceed  in  the  largest  extension  of  the  sys- 
tem $30,000,000  annually,  the  President 
believes.  If  the  system  is  adopted,  the 
President  advises  that  the  Government 
should  sell  the  huge  Merchant  Marine  it 
now  owns  "at  prices  prevailing  in  the 
world  market"  and  completely  retire 
from  the  shipping  business.  He  believes 
that  the  plan  which  he  sets  forth  and 
which  we  have  attempted  to  outline 
"makes  impossible  the  enrichment  of 
any  special  interest  at  public  expense, 
puts  an  end  to  the  Government  assump- 
tion of  all  losses,  and  leaves  to  private 
enterprise  the  prospective  profits  of  suc- 
cessful management." 

Next  week  we  shall  print  a  special 
article  dealing  with  ship  subsidies  and 
state  our  own  views  of  what  is  involved 
in  the  problem  and  the  President's  solu- 
tion of  It. 

SOMETHING  IN   A   NAME 

A  NOTABLE  event  in  the  progress  of 
the  merit  system  is  found  in  Presi- 
dent Harding's  appointment  of  his  new 
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(C)  Hams  &  Ewlns 

HUBEKT  WORK,  THE  NEW  POSTMASTER- 
GENERAL  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Postmaster-General.  Instead  of  listen- 
ing to  the  many  voices  which  have  been 
suggesting  now  this,  now  that  politician 
as  a  desirable  head  for  the  position  of 
enormous  political  patronage,  Mr.  Har- 
ding resolutely  set  his  face  against  those 
suggestions  and  promoted,  instead,  the 
First  Assistant  Postmaster-General, 
namely.  Dr.  Hubert  Work. 

The  praise  for  Dr.  Work's  appoint- 
ment should,  in  the  first  place,  go  to  Mr. 
Hays,  who,  with  the  President's  ap- 
proval, selected  him  as  the  First  Assis- 
tant Postmaster-General.  Mr.  Hays 
knows  how  to  choose  men  of  efficiency 
and  organizing  ability.  As  Chairman  of 
the  Republican  National  Committee  he 
became  associated  with  Dr.  Work,  who 
had  been  Chairman  of  the  Colorado  Re- 
publican Committee  and  who  came  to 
Chicago  to  assist  Chairman  Hays  after 
the  nomination  of  President  Harding. 
To  Dr.  AVork  was  given  the  task  of  or- 
ganizing the  farmers,  and  he  did  this 
effectively  in  forty  States. 

Dr.  Work  is  a  native  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  was  educated  at  the  Universities 
of  Pennsylvania  and  Michigan.  For 
twenty-five  years  he  was  a  practicing 
physician  in  Pueblo.  Colorado.  During 
the  war  the  late  General  Gorgas,  Sur- 
geon-General of  the  Army,  selected  Dr. 
Work  to  be  the  liaison  officer  between 
him  and  Provost-Marshal  General  Crow- 
der,  with  supervision  of  the  medical 
features  of  the  selective  draft.  Dr. 
Work  was  first  commissioned  a  major, 
and,  later,  lieutenant-colonel  and  colonel. 
In  medicine  Colonel  Work  showed  not 
only  distinguished  personal  ability,  but 
also  a  marked  gift  for  organization. 
This  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  he 
was  long  President  of  the  Colorado  State 
Medical     Society,     the    Colorado     State 


Board  of  Medical  Examiners,  the  Colo- 
rado State  Board  of  Health,  and  the 
American  Medico-Psychological  Society. 
At  the  time  of  his  nomination  last 
March  to  be  First  Assistant  Postmaster- 
General  he  was  the  incoming  President 
of  the  American  Medical  Association. 

When  Colonel  Work  was  appointed  to 
his  present  office.  The  Outlook  declared 
that  his  name  sounded  like  an  augury 
for  accomplishment.  Since  then  the  ac- 
complishment has  occurred.  Not  only 
has  he  managed  his  own  special  depart- 
ment (the  appointment  and  personnel  of 
postmasters  are  largely  in  his  charge) 
to  the  general  admiration  and  satisfac- 
tion of  those  who  know  him,  but  in  re- 
cent weeks  has  been  carrying  most  of 
the  load  of  the  Postal  Service  on  his 
shoulders,  as  Postmaster-General  Hays 
has  been  largely  away  from  Washington 
and  Colonel  Shaughnessy,  Second  Assis- 
tant Postmaster-General,  was  one  of  the 
mortally  injured  in  the  Knickerbocker 
Theater  disaster. 

Dr.  Work  is,  we  believe,  the  first  phy- 
sician ever  to  receive  a  Cabinet  post. 

MAKING  LABOR  UNIONS 
PLAY   FAIR 

OPPOSITION  to  labor  unions  would 
have  lacked  much  of  the  force  that 
it  has  had  if  it  were  not  justified  in 
part  by  abuses  to  which  organized  labor 
has  occasionally  given  its  sanction. 
Among  these  abuses  have  been  the  limi- 
tation of  output,  limitation  upon  the 
right  of  employers  to  deal  in  the  open 
market,  favoritism,  and  collusion  with 
contractors  in  attempts  to  collect  debts. 
It  has  not  always  been  possible,  and  it 
has  never  been  easy,  to  hold  labor 
unions  responsible  for  such  abuses. 

These  abuses  are  now  the  subject  of 
a  consent  decree  which  was  signed  in 
Washington  recently.  It  affects  over 
100,000  members  of  the  Bricklayeis, 
Maso'ns,  and  Plasterers'  International 
Union  of  America. 

A  consent  decree  is  not  a  judicial  sen- 
tence, but  it  is  an  agreement  sanctioned 
by  the  Court  between  parties  to  a  dis- 
pute, and  when  it  is  entered  it  is  ad- 
mitted by  both  parties  as  a  just  determi- 
nation of  their  respective  rights.  Such 
a  consent  decree  has  been,  or  is  about 
to  be,  entered  In  the  United  States  Court 
in  New  York  City.  Because  failure  to 
accept  such  a  decree  would  mean  prose- 
cution and  possible  imprisonment  under 
a  charge  of  conspiracy,  the  unions  in- 
volved were  ready  to  discuss  the  ques- 
tion with  the  authorities.  Indeed, 
Attorney-General  Daugherty  has  said 
that  the  Department  of  Justice  did  not 
feel  justified  in  undertaking  to  secure 
indictments  in  the  case  of  these  union 
leaders,  who  had  shown  every  desire  to 
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BATE 
MOST 

ME   SOME 
DEBTORS 

AND 
DO, 

I   WILL 
PROMISE 

PAY 
YOU 

YOU    SOME 
INFINITELY 

(King 

AND,  AS 

r  Henry  1 F,  EpUogue) 

Knott  in  the  Dallas  (Texas)  News 


Steele  in  the  Denver  (Colorado)  Post 


WONDER   IF   HE    DOESN'T   ALMOST   WISH   HE'D    NEVER 
STARTED  AFTER  THAT   POSSUM? 


Morns  for  the  Qeorge  Matthews  Adams  Service 


From  L.  D.  Tosh,  Kansas  City.  Mo. 


Nelson  Harding  in  the  Brooklyn  Eagle 


.HOW   MANY    ARK   lllERB   LIKE    HIM? 


OLD  MOTHEK   HUBBARD  WENT   TO  THE  CUPBOARD,   KNOW- 
ING   FITLL  WELL   THAT   THE   CUPPOARn    WAS    BARE 
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co-operate  with  the  Government  in 
checlting  the  abuses. 

As  a  consequence  of  this  decree,,  the 
unions  involved  promise  not  to  conspire 
to  curtail  production,  or  to  force  pay- 
ments on  questionable  claims,  or  to  pre- 
vent full  service  by  employees,  or  to 
attack  those  out  of  favor  with  the  union. 
Such  practices  as  are  common  in  ma  ay 
labor  organizations  will  now,  under  this 
decree,  become  dangerous.  Such  rules, 
for  instance,  as  that  a  plumber's  helper 
must  not  ride  a  bicycle  but  walk  when 
he  goes  on  an  errand,  or  that  a  brick- 
layer must  not  lay  more  than  a  certain 
number  of  bricks  an  hour,  or  that  stone 
cannot  be  set  by  members  of  the  union 
if  the  employer  has  bought  it  from  cer- 
tain quarries,  or  that  in  return  for  a 
bonus  from  an  employer  the  members  of 
a  labor  union  must  discriminate  against 
an  independent  competitor  of  that  em- 
ployer, or  that  the  members  of  a  labor 
union  will  not  work  on  a  building  be- 
cause some  previous  owner  has  defaulted 
in  payment  to  some  dealer  in  mate- 
rials— such  rules  it  will  be  no  longer 
safe  for  labor  unions  to  observe. 

The  most  implacable  enemy  of  labor 
organization  could  wish  for  nothing  bet- 
ter than  the  continuance  of  such  abuses. 
They  are  the  worst  obstacles  to  the 
progress  upward  of  organized  wage- 
earners.  It  is  altogether  to  the  interest 
of  the  wage-earner  as  well  as  of  the 
public,  to  say  nothing  of  the  interest  of 
the  employer,  that  these  practices  cease. 

THE  MARVEL  OF  RADIO 

THE  sudden  and  rapid  expansion  of 
interest  in  the  wireless  telephone  is 
shown  by  a  statement  of  Secretary 
Hoover,  in  his  address  before  the  Radio 
Conference  which  has  been  in  session 
at  the  Department  of  Commerce,  that 
to-day  there  are  about  six  hundred  th«)u- 
sand  wireless  telephone  receiving  sets 
m  operation  in  the  United  States, 
whereas  a  year  ago  there  were  less  than 
fifty  thousand.  It  is  safe  to  say  that 
the  prime  interest  of  the  many  thou- 
sands of  amateurs  who  have  taken  up 
this  fascinating  subject  is  not  so  much 
in  what  they  receive  as  in  how  they  re- 
ceive it;  in  other  words,  the  variety  of 
methods  possible  and  the  constant  dis- 
covery of  new  methods  and  new  appli- 
ances stimulate  the  ingenuity  of  the  in- 
ventor and  experimenter. 

When  recently  the  great  steamship 
America  talked  by  wireless  telephone 
with.  Deal  Beach,  on  the  Jersey  coast, 
at  a  distance  of  about  thirteen  hundred 
and  fifty  miles,  thousands  of  amateurs, 
many  with  inexpensive  home-made  in- 
struments, heard  the  Deal  Beach  end  of 
the  talk,  and  not  a  few  of  them  (even 
those  who  had  Inexpensive  outfits) 
heard  at  least  the  sound  of  the  voices 
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(C)   Harris  &  Ewing 

SECBETARY  OF  THE  NAVY  DEN  BY  "LISTEN- 
ING in"  on   his    wireless  TELEPHONE 

At  the  left  is  Commander  Stanford  C.  Hooper, 
radio   technical   expert;    at   the   right    is   Cap- 
tain   Samuel    W.    Bryant,    Director   of    Naval 
Communications 

speaking  on  the  America;  when  the 
America  was  within  three  hundred  and 
fifty  miles  of  shore,  the  conversation 
from  both  sides  was  startlingly  clear  to 
these  same  amateurs.  Not  much  privacy 
in  this  form  of  telephoning! 

Mr.  Hoover  in  the  same  address 
touched  on  the  question  of  Governmen- 
tal control,  and  said  that  this  was  one 
of  the  few  cases  where  sentiment  was 
unanimous  in  its  desire  for  more  regula- 
tion. Chiefly,  of  course,  he  meant  con- 
trol over  wireless  sending.  There  is  real 
danger  of  the  air  being  clogged,  so  to 
speak — that  is,  of  .undue  interference 
with  really  important  Governmental 
naval  and  commercial  business.  Mr. 
Hoover  said: 

Obviously,  if  ten  million  telephone 
subscribers  are  crying  through  the 
air  for  their  mates  they  will  never 
make  a  junction;  the  ether  will  be 
filled  with  frantic  chaos,  with  no 
communication  of  any  kind  possible. 
In  other  words,  the  wireless  telephone 
has  one  definite  field,  and  that  is  for 
spread  of  certain  predetermined  ma- 
terial of  public  interest  from  central 
stations. 

This  brings  up  the  whole  question  of 
broadcasting.  So  far,  the  entertain- 
ments given  under  the  auspices  of  the 
companies  most  interested  in  the  sale 
of  radio  apparatus  have  been  uneven  in 
quality,  with  the  average  excellence  not 
high.  The  field  is  only  beginning  to  be 
developed.  Broadcasting  is  in  its  in- 
fancy. Even  now  "listeners  in"  may 
hear  sermons  from  Protestant  ministers 
or  Jewish  rabbis,  with  accompanying 
church  music;  may  hear  "Bedtime 
Stories"  told  to  children,  with  delight- 
ful personal  talks  to  individual  children 
by  name;  may  hear  talks  on  healtn, 
traffic,  Americanization,  and  dozens  of 
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other  topics;  and  may  listen  to  vocal 
and  instrumental  music  in  which  at 
present  the  jazz  and  classical  elements 
mingle  oddly.  But  in  New  York  and 
elsewhere  there  are  under  preparation 
broadcasting  stations  which  promise  far 
better  entertainment  and  variety.  How 
do  the  promoters  of  these  entertain- 
ments get  their  money  back?  The  an- 
swer at  present  is  that  the  managers 
are  companies  which  make  and  sell  the 
apparatus.  With  the  new,  big  broadcast- 
ing stations  it  is  probable  that  they  will 
sell  more  expensive  apparatus  to  those 
who  want  to  get  the  service  properly. 

Another  element  of  this  new  interest 
is  the  fact  that  it  is  stirring  up  a  spirit 
of  invention  and  scientific  study.  From 
this  may  at  any  time  come  inventions 
of  incalculable  value  to  science  and  to 
business.  Experiment  breeds  invention. 
It  is  said  that  something  like  the  sum 
of  two  million  dollars  has  been  invested 
by  amateurs  within  one  hundred  miles 
of  New  York  City  for  apparatus  ranging 
in  price  from  $15  to  $250.  Nearly  all  of 
them  are  changing  and  improving  their 
apparatus  almost  from  day  to  day.  It 
is  stated  also  that  public  radio  pay  sta- 
tions using  the  wireless  telephone  will 
be  put  in  operation  if  Governmental  per- 
mits can  be  obtained.  The  whole  ques- 
tion of  control  and  regulation  is  in  a 
confused  state,  but  it  is  hoped  that 
something  practical  and  reasonable  will 
be  evolved  from  the  Conference  just  held. 

THE  INTERCOLLEGIATE   GLEE 
CLUB  CONTEST 

CARNEXiiE  Hall,  in  New  York  City, 
was  filled  on  the  occasion  of  an  in- 
tercollegiate meet  on  the  evening  of 
March  4.  At  most  intercollegiate  con- 
tests the  assemblage  consists  of  specta- 
tors. In  this  case  the  assemblage  con- 
sisted of  listeners.  Ten  college  glee 
clubs  competed  for  a  prize.  The  judges 
were  three  of  the  best-known  musicians 
in  the  country — ^Walter  Damroscli. 
Henry  Hadley,  and  George  W.  Chad- 
wick.  All  three  are  composers,  and  ail 
three  are  conductors.  The  contestants 
consisted  of  the  glee  clubs  of  Amherst 
College,  Columbia  University,  Dart- 
mouth College,  Harvard  University.  New 
York  University,  Pennsylvania  State 
College,  Princeton  University,  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania,  Wesleyan  Univer- 
sity, and  Yale  University. 

The  meet,  if  athletic  terms  are  per- 
missible, consisted  of  three  events;  the 
light  song,  the  prize  song,  and  the  col- 
lege song. 

Each  glee  club  sang  in  turn  what 
was  called  a  light  song,  of  its  own  selec- 
tion. The  song  selected  had  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  corporation  controlling  the 
contest  before  the  first  of  last  December, 
and  had  to  be  of  sufficiently  high  musi- 
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cal  standard  to  meet  with  acceptance. 
In  this  group  of  songs  there  were  two 
compositions  by  Dudley  Buck  sung  by 
Pennsylvania  State  and  Wesleyan,  re- 
spectively: "Lo,  How  a  Rose"  from  the 
thirteenth  century,  sung  by  the  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania;  two  old  English 
songs  sung  by  Harvard  and  Princeton, 
respectively;  Crounod's  "Salutaris  Hos- 
tia"  sung  by  Columbia;  Grerman's  "Roll- 
ing Down  to  Rio"  sung  by  Amherst;  a 
serenade  by  Haydn  sung  by  New  York 
University;  Bullard's  "Winter  Song" 
sung  by  Dartmouth;  and  Othegraveu's 
"Hand  Orgian  Man"  sung  by  Yale. 

The  prize  song  was  Bantock's  "Give  a 
Rouse/'  sung  ten  times  in  ten  different 
ways  by  the  ten  clubs  in  succession. 

Then  the  college  songs  were  sung, 
each  club  singing  a  characteristic  song 
of  its  own  college. 

There  was  no  question  of  the  general 
superiority  of  the  Harvard  Club  over  the 
rest.  Compared,  however,  with  the  first 
contest,  which  was  held  in  May,  1914, 
in  which  the  competitors  were  the  clubs 
of  Columbia,  Dartmouth,  Harvard,  and 
Pennsylvania,  this  contest  was  close.  In 
particular,  Princeton's  singing  of  the 
old  E^nglish  song  "John  Peel"  and  Yale's 
singing  of  the  spirited  "Hand  Organ 
Man"  deserve  commendation.  Amherst's 
club  gave  a  good  account  of  itself  in  the 
first  and  last  groups.  The  Harvard  Club 
bad  the  distinct  advantage  of  experi- 
ence and  fine  training.*  Some  Harvard, 
graduates  deplore  the  fact  that  it  h.^ 
abandoned  the  singing  of  what  are  con- 
temptuously and  aptly  called  "rah,  rah 
songs;"  but  the  members  of  the  Harvard 
Glee  Club  will  never  want  to  go  back  to 
the  cheap  and  obvious  music  that  used 
to  entertain  audiences  of  the  college  glee 
club  concerts.  Indeed,  the  Harvard  Club- 
has  proved  to  be  one  of  the  best  choral 
societies  in  existence,  and  met  success- 
fully last  summer  the  test  of  a  European 
tour. 

There  is  yet  much  room  for  improve- 
ment in  the  third  group  of  songs.  Three 
or  four  of  the  college  songs — notably 
Dartmouth's,  Pennsylvania  State's, 
Princeton's,  Wesleyan's,  and  New  York 
University's — ^were  distinctly  inferior 
musically.  Dartmouth's  was  a  succes- 
sion of  barber-shop  chords,  and  others 
were  little  better.  Yale's  "Mother  of 
Men"  and  Columbia's  "Alma  Mater" 
vrere  musically  respectable,  and  Har- 
vard's "Up  the  Street"  was  distinctly 
Interesting  as  well  as  lively.  Best  of 
ill  was  Amherst's  Jovial  tii6uer^  Lord 
Jeffrey  Amherst. 

According  to  the  rules  of  the  con- 
es!, the  songs  were  Judged  on  a  scale 
ff  100,  30  points  being  the  highest  pos- 
rlt>]e  score  for  the  light  song,  50  for  the 
irize  song,  and  20  for  the  college  song. 
[Tiere  being  three  Judges,  the  total  scale 
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was  SOO.  On  this  scale  Harvard  re^ 
delved  the  prize  with  289  points,  and 
Yale  266,  with  honorable  mention.  All 
the  participants  were  undergraduates. 

There  have  been  applicants  for  admis- 
sion to  these  contests  from  various  parts 
of  the  country — ^more  than  could  be 
accommodated  in  a  single  performance. 
The  plan  is  to  zone  the  country  and  let 
the  sectional  winners  participate  in  the 
National  competition. 

The  University  Glee  Club  of  New  York 
City,  consisting  of  college  graduates,  do- 
nated the  cup  which  was  given  as  a 
prize  and  sang  while  the  judges  were  in 
consultation;  and  at  the  close  of  the 
contest  all  the  clubs  united  in  a  rousing 
performance  of  the  old  Dutch  "Prayer 
of  Thanksgiving." 

MR.  OSBORN  VS.  MR.  BRYAN 

MR.  Bryan's  article  on  evolution, 
which  appeared  in  the  New  York 
"Times"  of  Sunday,  February  26,  drew 
forth  a  reply  on  the  following  week 
from  Mr.  Henry  Falrflel4.  Osbom,  Presl-.. 
dent  of  the  American  Museum  of  Natu- 
ral History. 

Mr.  Osborn  pays  a  frank  tribute  to 
the  sincerity  of  Mr.  Bryan  and  recog- 
nizes fully  the  influence  which  Mr. 
Bryan  has  upon  many  people  of  devout 
religious  faith.    Mr.  Osborn  says: 

lArge  audiences  have  listened  to 
him  in  all  parts  of  the  Union  with 
deep  interest,  and  on  the  members  of 
the  Kentucky  Liegislature  he  made  so 
profound  an  impression  that  this 
body  by  only  a  very  narrow  vote 
missed  the  exclusion  of  evolutionary 
teaching  In  all  the  schools  of  the 
State. 

Mr.  Osborn  sets  a  quotation  from  Mr. 
Bryan's  statement  at  the  head  of  his 
own  presentation  of  a  theory  of  evolu- 
tion which  he  Interprets  as  indicating 
that  Mr.  Bryan  is  "open  to  conviction:" 

The  real  question  is,  Did  God  use 
evolution  as  his  plan?  If  it  could  be 
shown  that  man,  instead  of  being 
made  in  the  image  of  God,  is  a  de- 
velopment of  beasts  we  would  have  to 
accept  it,  regardless  of  its  effect,  for 
truth  is  truth  and  must  prevail. 

Willingness  to  accept  evidence  tend- 
ing to  the  modification  of  one's  own  re- 
ligious belief  is  not  necessarily  a  mod- 
em phenomenon.  Mr.  Osborn  quotes  a 
passage  from  St.  Augustine  which  would 
indicate  that  the  great  theologian  of  the 
fifth  century  was  more  advanced  in  lib- 
erality towards  science  than  many  pres- 
ent-day defenders  of  literal  interpreta- 
tion of  the  Bible.    St.  Augustine  wroto: 

It  very  often  happens  that  there  is 
some  question  as.  to  the  earth  or  the 
sky,  or  the  other  elements  of  this 
world,  .  .  .  respecting  which  one  who 
is  not  a  Christian  hsis  knowledge  de- 
rived from  most  certain  reasoning  or 
observation,  and  it  is  very  disgraceful 
and  mischievous  and  of  all  things  to 
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be  carefuUy  avoided,  that  a  Christian 
speaking  of  such  matters  as  being 
according  to  the  Christian  Scriptures, 
should  be  heard  by  an  unbeliever 
talking  such  nonsense  that  the  un- 
believer perceiving  him  to  be  as 
wide  from  the  mark  as  east  from 
west  can  hardly  restrahi  himself  from 
laughing. 

It  is  indeed  hard  to  understand  why 
people  should  regard  a  development  of 
our  understanding  of  the  processes  of 
creation  as  a  negation  of  the  significance 
of  the  act  of  creation.  Apparently,  if 
Mr.  Bryan  were  to  be  convinced  of  the 
truth  of  the  theory  of  evolution  his 
whole  house  of  religion  would  come 
tumbling  about  his  ears.  It  is  this 
phase  of  his  attitude  towards  the  theory 
of  evolution  which  is  most  incompre- 
hensible to*  those  who  have  accepted  its 
general  conclusions. 


ENGLAND  AND  EGYPT 

THE  recent  statement  by  the  British 
Prime  Minister  in  Parliament  re- 
lating to  the  future  of  Egypt  must 
be  interpreted  with  due  regard  to  actual 
conditions  in  Egypt— past,  present,  and 
future.  England  never  has  desired  to 
absorb  Egypt  as  an  integral  part  of  the 
British  dominions.  During  the  war, 
when  Turkey,  Egypt's  nominal  suzerain, 
was  fighting  the  Allies,  England  natu- 
rally assumed  closer  control  over  Egypt 
than  she  had  done  before.  Now  her  in- 
tention, as  evidenced  by  Lloyd  George's 
statement,  is  to  give  Egypt  such  powers 
of  self-government  as  are  consistent 
with  world  security  and  the  safety  of 
world  commerce  in  the  East  and  a  peace-* 
ful  stale  in  Egypt  itself. 

Both  in  this  address  by  the  Prime 
Minister  and  in  a  Declaration  to  Egypt, 
issued  ofilcially  and  simultaneously,  it 
is  stated  that  the  British  Protectorate 
over  Egypt  is  terminated  and  Egypt 
declared  to  be  an  independent  sovereign 
state,  and  that  martial  law  will  be  with- 
drawn as  soon  as  the  Egyptian  Govern- 
ment passes  an  act  of  indemnity.  But 
it  was  also  stated  that  the  status  quo 
will  remain  intact  until  satisfactory 
agreements  have  been  made  between 
England  and  Egypt  as  to  the  security  of 
the  communications  of  the  British  Em- 
pire (that  Is,  chiefly  the  Suez  Canal), 
the  defense  of  Egypt  against  any  kind 
of  foreign  aggression,  the  protection  of 
foreign  interests  in  Egypt,  and  security 
for  British  interests  in  the  Sudan. 
Great  weight  was  laid  by  Mr.  Lloyd 
George,  in  e.\ pounding  these  necessary 
conditions,  on  the  fact  tliat  the  matter 
was  one  between  Great  Britain  ai^ 
Egypt,  in  which  no  other  countries  have 
a  right  to  interfere. 

In  Egypt,  as  in  India,  it  is  naturid 
that  there  should  exist  a  body  of  theo- 
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retlcal  Nationalists  who  clamor  for  inde- 
pendence immediately.  If  it  is  unwise, 
as  we  believe,  for  the  United  States  to 
give  independence  to  the  Philippines  at 
the  present  time,  much  more  is  that  un- 
wisdom evident  in  Egjrpt  and  India. 
Great  progress  has  been  made  in  Egypt's 
own  prosperity  and  development  under 
British  advice  and  superintendence,  and 
this,  and  the  enormous  importance  of 
holding  open  and  safe  England's  com- 
munication with  the  East,  are  sufficient 
and  conclusive  reasonsffor  fair  and  Just 
oversight  by  England  over  Egypt,  pro- 
vided that  the  interests  of  the  people 
and  their  development  as  rapidly  as  pos- 
sible into  self-government  are  borne  in 
mind.  It  is  proposed  to  regularize  the 
conditions  of  British  assistance  to  Elgypt 
rather  than  to  abolish  it.  Proposals 
made  by  Lord  Curzon  to  this  end  were 
rejected  by  Egyptian  leaders,  not  all  of 
them  of  the  irreconcilable  type.  Now 
the  task  has  been  placed  in  the  hands 
of  Lord  Allenby,  and  a  new  Egyptian 
Cabinet  has  been  formed,  while  Zaiglull 
(sometimes  spelled  Zaghlool)  Pasha  has 
been  sent  out  of  Egypt. 

Field  Marshal  Allenby,  after  his  cap- 
ture of  Jerusalem,  displayed  rare  tact 
and  ability  in  dealing  with  BkisterO' 
questions.  Now  he  appears  to  have 
averted  a  serious  crisis  in  Egypt.  With 
the  armistice,  the  British  Government 
was  there  confronted  by  the  full  force 
o&  the  Pan-Islamic  upheaval,  fanned  to 
fever  heat  by  the  students  of  the  great 
Moslem  university  at  El  Azhar,  led  by 
Zaiglull  Pasha,  a  graduate  and  ex- 
Minister    of    Education.     The    forcible 


eviction  of  the  European  from  Egypt — 
for  this  was  the  real  issue — ^and  the  re- 
sumption of  the  former  Ottoman  satrap 
rule  would  have  meant  the  end  of  the 
prosperous,  irrigated,  healthy,  and  ar- 
chaeological Egypt  which  thousands  of 
Americans  visit  annually,  anticipating 
neither  violence,  plague,  nor  any  other 
disorder.  For  international  as  well  as 
domestic  reasons,  an  Egypt  so  evacuated 
would  have  been  an  Elgypt  in  the  mael- 
strom of  its  own  dissensions  and  of 
European  rivalries  and  hatreds. 

Under  the  circumstances,  it  is  perhaps 
fortunate  that,  in  refusing  to  co-operate 
with  Lord  Allenby,  Zaiglull  Pasha  re- 
vealed so  clearly  his  own  ];>er8onal  ambi- 
tion. It  was  not  only  with  the  British 
that  this  Nationalist  leader  declined  to 
make  terms.  He  was  equally  Jealous  of 
Adly  Pasha,  and,  indeed,  of  any  Egyp- 
tian statesman  prepared  to  carry  on  the 
Government,  and  his  position  was  thus 
similar  to  that  of  De  Valera  in  Ireland, 
whose  activities  threaten  the  Free  State. 
Lord  Allenby  gave  Zaiglull  Pasha  plenty 
of  rope.  From  his  exile  in  Malta  he 
was  recalled.  He  was  permitted  full 
liberty  to  put  his  case  in  London  and 
Paris.  And  when  he  returned  to  Egypt 
British  troops  were  held  to  barracks 
while  the  populace  greeted  their'  hero. 
Allenby  recognized,  however,  that  Zaig- 
lull was  made  of  the  metal  which  rang 
false  in  Enver  Bey  at  Constantinople, 
and,  forty  years  ago,  in  the  redoubtable 
Arabi  Pasha,  who,  at  Alexandria,  pro- 
voked intervention.  Zaiglull,  like  Arabi. 
might  have  been  the  dictator  of  his 
country,  but  never  its  savior.     When, 


therefore,  Zaiglull  advocated  boycotts 
and  other  subversive  measures,  he  was 
exiled  a  second  time;  this  time  to  Cey- 
lon. The  man  whom  a  million  had  Just 
acclaimed  thus  disappeared  from  the 
scene,  leaving  Allenby  more  popular 
than  before. 

Like  Lord  Milner,  who  had  also 
studied  conditions  on  the  spot,  Allenby 
was  convinced  that  sufficient  protection 
could  be  afforded  to  Egypt  without  any 
formal  Protectorate.  Even  with  the 
Protectorate,  the  foreign  garrison  is 
only  about  five  thousand  British  troops, 
who,  in  the  main,  police  the  Canal,  in 
the  whole  of  the  once  wild  Sudan  there 
is  but  a  regiment  of  the  British  army. 
It  is  not  a  military  occupation  that 
Egypt  needs,  but  a  steadying  and  sym- 
pathetic touch. 

With  the  Protectorate  abolished,  Al- 
lenby has  found  it  possible,  through  the 
Sultan  of  Egypt,  to  secure  a  Constitu- 
tional Cabinet  of  Egyptian  statesmen. 
An  elected  Assembly  is  to  be  called  to 
settle  matters  still  in  dispute.  Broadly, 
what  has  to  be  arranged  is,  first,  a  sound 
management  of  finance,  and,  secondly, 
an  equitable  system  of  law  both  for  for- 
eigners resident  in  the  country  and  for 
the  ever-voiceless  feUahin,  or  peasantry. 

Even  an  autonomous  Egyptian  Gov- 
ernment will  need  the  help  of  European 
officials.  The  whole  of  the  foreign  trade, 
of  the  railways,  of  the  irrigation,  of  the 
finance,  whether  governmental  or  not.  is 
to-day.  and  has  always  been — in  fact  if 
not  in  form— dependent  upon  outside 
initiative.  Lord  Allenby  has  thus  re- 
verted to  the  original  status  of  Lord 
Cromer  when  he  resided  in  Egypt,  not 
as  High  Commissioner,  but  merely  as 
Consul-General.  He  will  advise.  He 
will  suggest.  He  will  dissuade.  But  it 
seems  almost  certain  that  suaviter  in 
viodo  will  succeed  to  fortiter  in  re. 

THE    BAT  THEATER 
OF   MOSCOW 

IN  the  midst  of  the  agonizing  cries  of 
destruction,  starvation,  and  death 
that  are  coming  out  of  Russia  and 
filling  the  world  with  foreboding  it  is  a 
happy  surprise  to  have  a  group  of  Rus- 
sian artists  bring  a  message  of  ami- 
ability, gayety,  and  good  humor  to  this 
country.  That  is  what  the  members  of 
the  Th^tre  de  la  Chauve-Souris,  or  Bat 
Theater,  of  Moscow  have  been  doing 
recently  iir  Ne^  York.  The  enthusiastic 
audiences  that  have  been  crowding 
nightly  into  the  Forty-ninth  Street 
Theater  have  learned  that  the  adjective 
Russian  is  not  always  to  be  associated 
with  violence,  terror,  and  somber  de- 
spair. In  that  respect  these  Muscovite 
actors  are  performing  a  patriotic  service 
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for  their  suffering  country,  as  well  as 
putting,  we  hope,  something  besides 
worthless  paper  rubles  in  their  purses, 
which  have  been  emptied  of  real  money 
by  the  Bolshevists. 

The  Bat  Theater  has  had  a  curious 
history.  Some  of  the  actors  and 
actresses  of  the  internationally  famous 
Art  Theater  of  Moscow,  finding  that 
they  could  not  give  expression  to  their 
gifts  for  the  lighter  side  of  comedy  on 
a  stage  devoted  to  serious  dramatic  art, 
used  to  meet  after  the  play  in  a  cellar 
room — a  kind  of  Rathskeller — and  in- 
dulge in  vaudeville  "stunts"  of  their 
own  devising  and  for  their  own  amuse- 
ment. They  were  so  successful  that  the 
public  clamored  for  admittance,  and 
thus  was  founded  the  Bat  Theater.  The 
Russian  word  for  Bat — in  French 
Chauve-Souris — ^was  selected  as  the 
name  of  the  enterprise,  we  suppose,  be- 
cause the  players,  before  their  great 
public  success  was  achieved,  flitted 
about  late  at  night  in  a  dark  and  half- 
abandoned  basement.  The  Bat  Theater 
became  one  of  the  institutions  of  Mos- 
cow, and  the  company  made  periodical 
visits  to  Vienna  and  Berlin,  where 
crowded  audiences  greeted  them  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  Russian  is  as  unknown 


a  tongue  to  the  Viennese  or  the  Prus- 
sians as  it  is  to  Americans.  But  that 
makes  no  difference  to  the  audience,  for 
these  players  appeal  to  the  universal 
sense  of  melody,  rhythm,  color,  and 
comedy. 

The  Bat  Theater  players  were  dis- 
persed by  the  Bolshevist  revolution,  and 
many  of  them  fled  as  refugees  to  Paris, 
where  they  were  stranded — literally  "on 
their  uppers."  It  occurred  to  one  of 
them,  their  present  managing  director, 
Mr.  Balieff,  that  they  might  reassemble 
and  try  to  gain  a  livelihood  by  intro- 
ducing the  Bat  Theater  to  Parisians. 
The  plan  succeeded.  What  must  have 
seemed  to  these  refugees,  without  a 
home  or  country,  like  an  irretrievable 
disaster  has  turned  into  a  piece  of  good 
fortune.  For,  after  taking  the  theatrical 
world  of  Paris  and  London  by  storm, 
they  have  now  come  to  America  and  are 
meeting  with  equal  success  here. 

These  Russian  players  deserve  success 
because  they  have  shown  that  slap-stick 
buffoonery  is  not  an  essential  element 
of  comedy — even  of  farcical  comedy. 
Their  performance  consists  of  a  series' 
of  detached  vaudeville  acts — ^pantomime, 
dancing,  singing,  and  two  or  three  bur- 
lesques.   The  American  idea  of  such  a 


programme  is  a  huge  stage  with  a  hun- 
dred performers  and  dizzy  mechanical 
effects.  The  Russian  idea — or  rather, 
perhaps,  the  idea  of  these  Russians — is 
a  small  stage,  a  dozen  performers,  and 
the  simplest  scenic  arrangements. 

Simplicity,  spontaneity,  and  delicacy 
in  color,  form,  rhythm,  and  motion  are 
qualities  of  dramatic  representation  that 
every  now  and  then  are  revealed  to  us 
by  artists  who  have  had  their  training 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  It  is 
difficult  to  say  just  what  adjective 
should  be  applied  to  this  kind  of  stage- 
craft. It  is  not  Latin,  although  Duse 
had  it;  nor  Gallic,  although  Coquelin 
and  Gilibert  were  masters  of  it;  nor 
British,  although  Albert  Chevalier  and 
Sir  Harry  Lauder  are  to  be  numbered 
among  its  delightful  exponents;  nor 
Celtic,  although  Lady  Gregory's  Irish 
Players,  and  more  recently  the  Dublin 
company  that  acted  "The  White-Headed 
Boy,"  employed  it;  nor  Slavic,  although 
now  Balieff  and  his  colleagues  are  dis- 
playing it.  Whatever  it  may  be  called 
and  whatever  language  may  be  its  ve- 
hicle, it  is  recognizable  at  sight  and  al- 
ways evokes,  as  in  the  case  of  these 
admirable  Russian  players,  a  quick  and 
appreciative  response. 


THE  AFFAIR  OF  SENATOR  NEWBERRY 


WE  have  received  two  letters  tak- 
ing issue  with  our  interpreta- 
tion of  the  controversy  which 
began  with  the  nomination  of  Truman 
H.  Newberry  for  the  Senatorship  from 
Michigan  and  his  subsequent  election, 
continued  with  accusations  which  were 
brought  against  Mr.  Newberry  and 
others  in  court,  resulting  first  in  their 
conviction  and  afterwards  in  their  re- 
lease, and  became  most  tense  in  the 
debate  in  the  Senate  which  preceded  the 
vote  that  confirmed  Mr.  Newberry's  title 
to  his  Senatorship.  One  of  these  letters 
comes  from  Michigan,  the  other  from 
Illinois.  The  writer  of  the  letter  from 
Michigan  makes  charges  which  are  not 
proved.  The  writer  of  the  letter  from 
Illinois  condemns  The  Outlook's  posi- 
tion, as  does  our  Michigan  reader,  but 
he  confines  himself  to  facts  as  brought 
out  In  the  trial. 

To  our  reader  in  Illinois  we  give  here 
more  space  than  we  took  in  stating  the 
case.  We  follow  his  letter  with  some 
comments  of  our  own. 


GOODELL  A  MILLARD. 

Civil  Bngineers. 

Beardstown,  Illinois. 

IHAVB  been  awaiting  with  interest 
your  comment   on   the   Newberry 
matter.     On  receipt  of  your  issue  of 


25th  January,  1922,  wherein  you  state 
your  position  under  the  caption 
••Political  Publicity  Direct  and  Indi- 
rect," my  interest  has  changed  to 
astonishment. 

Paragraph  2  of  your  comment 
says:  "Comparison  between  the  Lori- 
mer  case  and  the  Newberry  case  has 
been  made,  but  in  the  question  at 
issue  the  divergence  is  very  great." 
That  is  true  of  course;  no  one  will 
dispute  the  fact  that  Lorimer  was  a 
rough  worker,  or  that  the  Newberry 
conspirators  lacked  neither  funds  nor 
finesse. 

Paragraph  3  states  that:  "Mr. 
Newberry,  on  the  other  hand,  has' 
been  identified  with  sound  and  whole- 
some political  influences  and  his  ca- 
reer has  been  of  great  public  service." 
You  refer  presumably  to  his  short 
term  as  Secretary  of  the  Navy  under 
Mr.  Roosevelt,  during  a  period  of  pro- 
foundest  peace;  to  his  service  in  a 
very  desirable  berth  during  the  World 
War  at  the  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard,  and 
to  his  greatest  service  as  a  Republi- 
can majority  of  one  vote  in  the 
United  States  Senate;  thus  enabling: 
Senator  Lodge  and  a  few  other  mal- 
contents to  organize  the  Senate  for 
the  purpose  of  upsetting  Woodrow 
Wilson.  I  do  not  recall  any  outstand- 
ing service  by  Mr.  Newberry  as  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy,  or  as  a  Lieuten- 
ant-Commander in  the  Navy;  he  did 


his  duty  in  all  probability,  the  same 
as  thousands  of  other  men  have  done 
and  will  continue  to  do  in  positions 
of  like  responsibility.  As  former  Vice- 
President  Marshall  put  it,  "Yes,  the 
Republican  majority  in  the  Senate 
actually  exists;  it  is  now  out  on 
bond." 

Paragraph  5  states  that:  "To  set 
an  arbitrary  limit  for  the  expenditure 
of  money  for  elections  is  to  create  a 
crime  where  no  moral  wrong  is  nec- 
essarily involved,  and  it  was  a  relief 
to  many  reasonable  students  of  pub- 
lic affairs  to  find  that  this  law  which 
was  based  on  an  arbitrary  distinction 
proved  on  another  ground  to  be  un- 
constitutional." I  judge  from  the 
above  that  your  view  is  that  there 
can  be  no  limit  to  money  spent  in 
campaigns,  so  long  as  it  is  not  di- 
rectly spent  to  buy  votes.  Looking: 
back  a  little  way,  you  will  perhaps 
recall  that  General  Wood  and  Frank 
Lowden  both  effectually  took  them- 
selves off  the  list  as  prospective  can- 
didates for  the  Presidency  by  follow- 
ing that  line  of  reasoning.  Even  the 
most  stand-pat  element  of  the  "Old 
Guard"  did  not  dare  to  nominate 
either  of  these  men,  when  the  pros- 
pect of  a  Republican  walkover  with 
any  kind  of  a  candidate  was  the 
brightest  in  years ;  because  they  knew 
the  two  men  had  both  spent  money 
Uke  drunken  sailoss,  ^either  directly 
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or  throuffh  the  medium  of  their 
friends.  If  it  is  wrong  to  arbitrarily 
set  a  limit  to  campaign  expenditures, 
how  is  a  man  of  outstanding  ability 
but  no  means  to  aspire  to  office?  Will 
he  have  to  have  his  wealthy  friends 
create  a  pool  to  finance  his  campaign 
and  then  when  a  winner  say  to  them 
in  efCect,  "Now,  gentlemen,  you  will 
kindly  charge  your  expenditures  In 
this  matter  to  your  disinterested  pub- 
lic service  account  and  don't  come  to 
me  for  anything;  it  is  understood  you 
supported  me  only  from  motives  of 
the  highest  patriotism.  I  am  under 
no  obligation  to  you  whatever.  Your  . 
service  was  to  the  State,  not  to  me 
as  an  individual."  All  of  which  is 
most  beautiful,  but  not  human  na- 
ture. Every  man  will  feel  under  obli- 
gation to  those  helping  him.  Those 
helping  him  expect  him  to  feel  that 
way  and  expect  him  to  do  them  a 
good  turn  when  the  opportunity 
comes. 

In  paragraph  6  you  try  the  plaintiff 
Instead  of  the  defendant.  This  does 
very  well  with  a  Jury  sometimes,  par- 
ticularly if  the  judge,  contrary  to  the 
i-ules  of  evidence,  pennlts  this  sort  of 
testimony  to  go  in. 

In  paragraph  7  you  say:'  "The  ex- 
cessive use  of  money  in  politics  Is  a 
real  danger  to  which  no  ob.qerver  of 
modem  democracy  can  be  indifferent ; 
but  the  effort  to  prevent  that  evil  by 
arbitrai*y  law.  which  gives  a  monop- 
oly to  the  candidate  on  whose  behalf 
money  is  used  lavishly,  provided  it  is 
u.sed  indirectly,  is  not  in  the  public 
interest."  There  are  one  or  two 
things  about  the  preceding  which  are 
not  clear.  No  one  knows  better  than 
you  that  Newberry  and  Ford  are  both 
millionaires  and  both  automobile 
manufacturers.  They  are  therefore 
business  rivals,  as  well  as  political 
opponents.  Neither  could  by  any 
possibility  have  a  "inonopoly"  of  pub- 
licity; that  is  utter  nonsense.  In 
effect  you  say,  "It  is  wrong  to  spend 
too  much  money  in  politics,  but  it  is 
also  wrong  to  limit  the  expenditure 
by  law,  because  every  now  and  then 
some  soft-head  with  money  pops  up 
who  has  no  business  being  In  office; 
and  unless  we  can  loosen  up  so  as 
to  head  him  off,  our  cake  is  dough." 
This  is  merely  another  way  of  stating 
the  old  Jesuit  doctrine  that  "The 
end  justifies  the  means." 

I  have  been  so  unfortunate  during 
the  past  twenty-two  years  as  to  have 
spent  a  considerable  part  of  my  time 
In  court  as  a  witness  in  various  mat- 
ters, though,  parenthetically,  I  have 
never  been  a  principal  in  litigation; 
my  observation,  therefore,  has  been 
unbiased.  I  have  noticed  one  thing 
above  all  else.  Whenever  a  lawyer 
has  a  client  whose  case  is  shaky,  the 
last  thing  he  does  is  to  put  that  man 
in  the  witness  chair  to  testify  for 
himself.  He  sometimes  does  It  as  a 
desperate  chance.    Did  Mr,  Newberry 


testify  In  his  own  behalf?  He  did 
not  Did  he  defend  his  good  name  in 
the  United  States  Senate?  He  did 
after  being  told  his  case  was  lost 
otherwise.  What  was  his  defense? 
That  he  was  horrified  to  find  his 
•friends"  had  spent  a  lot  of  money 
without  his  knowledge  or  consent;  it 
must  be,  therefore,  that  he  didn't 
read  the  Michigan  papers  and  so  see 
his  own  political  advertisements,  or 
else  he  must  have  thought,  if  he  read  * 
them,  Jhat  the  papers  were  using 
acres  of  space  in  his  behalf  for 
nothing.  Did  Mr.  Newberry  refuse  to 
accept  the  benefit  derived  from  this 
unauthorized  campaign  made  by  his 
friends?  He  did  not.  Did  he  resign 
his  seat  in  the  Senate  like  a  man, 
and  say  to  the  people  of  this  countrj% 
I  believe  I  am  ju.stly  entitled  to  my 
Senatorship,  but,  the  issue  having 
been  raised,  I  am  willing  to  go  back 
to  the  people  of  my  State  and  have 
them  say  whether  or  not  I  am  a  fit 
man  to  represent  them  as  their  Sena- 
tor? He  did  not.  Have  the  people 
of  Michigan  signified  their  approba- 
tion of  his  conduct?  They  have  to 
this  extent;  that  in  the  Republican, 
landslide  of  1918  In  that  State,  which 
went  Republican  by  approximately 
150,000,  Mr.  Newberry  received  a 
plurality  of  approximately  4,000  votes. 
That  is  Mr.  Newberry's  record.  If 
you  choose  to  Indorse  his  record  and 
his  way  of  doing  things,  you  are  en- 
titled to  your  opinion.  There  is  one 
court,  however,  in  which  he  has  not 
yet  been  tried,  and  that  i.s,  the  court 
of  the  American  people.  I  hope  to 
see  him  the  Republican  candidate  for 
President.  I  am  curious  to  see  how 
he  fares  when  we  all  have  a  chance 
to  have  our  say. 

A.  D.  Millard. 
4  February,  1022. 

II 

BBiEFLT,  the  facts  in  the  case  to  which 
Mr.  Millard  refers  are  as  follows: 
During  the  war  in  Europe  and  before 
America  entered  it,  Henry  Ford,  the  au- 
tomobile manufacturer,  advocated  peace 
at  practically  any  price.  He  employed 
his  ample  means  in  propagating  his 
doctrine.  He  carried  on  a  great  adver- 
tising campaign  to  spread  abroad  his 
own  political  doctrines.  He  did  not 
organize  any  new  political  party  or 
carry  on  what  is  generally  recognized 
as  a  party  campaign.  He  had  no  party 
committee,  no  party  funds,  no  party  plat- 
form; but  by  means  of  this  publicity  he 
made  of  himself,  whether  he  willed  it  or 
not,  a  great  political  power.  How  much 
money  he  spent  in  doing  this  we  have 
no  means,  and  we  know  nobody  who  has 
means,  of  knowing.  The  advertising 
that  he  did  was  not  commercial  adver- 
tising. Undertaken,  we  have  no  doubt, 
with  the  best  intentions  of  serving  what 
he  regarded  as  the  public  interests,  it 


was  purely  for  the  promulgation  of  his 
ideas  with  regard  to  national  policies  of 
government,  and  the  effect  of  this  adver- 
tising was  primarily,  If  not  solely,  politi- 
cal. 

When  the  time  came  for  the  parties  to 
select  candidates  for  the  Senatorial  elec- 
tion of  1918.  Mr.  Ford  ran  in  both  Demo- 
cratic and  Republican  primaries,  and  in 
each  case  purported  to  represent  the 
principle  of  the  party  whose  nomination 
he  was  seeking.  In  Michigan  nomina- 
tions for  the  office  of  United  States 
Senator  are  made  in  popular  primaries, 
and  the  man  who  has  means  of  getting 
his  doctrines  or  his  platform  before  the 
voters  has  of  course  a  great  advantage. 
By  reason  of  his  publicity  campaigns 
Mr.  Ford  had  this  advantage  already, 
and  had  no  occasion  to  further  his  can- 
didacy by  advertising  during  the  politi- 
cal campaign  itself. 

To  oppose  Mr.  Ford  for  the  Republican 
nomination  It  was  necessary  to  appeal 
to  the  Republican  voters.  The  law  in 
Michigan  limits  the  amount  of  money 
which  a  candidate  for  office  may  spend 
to  half  the  yearly  salary  of  the  office. 
The  Michigan  statute,  however,  specified 
certain  purposes  for  which  no  money 
limit  was  made,  among  them  advertis- 
ing. There  was  also  a  Federal  statute 
limiting  the  amount  of  money  which  a 
candidate  might  spend  in  a  Federal  elec- 
tion. On  behalf  of  Mr.  Newberry,  who 
was  then  serving  in  the  war  as  a  naval 
commander,  a  committee  spent  about 
two  hundred  thousand  dollars,  largely 
for  advertising  the  political  doctrines 
for  which  their  candidate  stood,  which 
were  contrary  to  the  pacifist  theories  of 
Mr.  Ford. 

Mr.  Newberry  was  nominated  in  the 
Republican  primaries  and  won  the 
election.  He  was  tried  for  violating  the 
Federal  statute. 

During  the  trial  the  charges  of  cor- 
rupt use  of  the  money  spent  were 
thrown  out  of  court.  Mr.  Newberry  and 
a  number  of  his  associates  were  con- 
victed in  the  court  of  first  instance  of  a 
conspiracy  to  spend  more  than  $3,750 
in  the  primary  election;  but  on  appeal 
they  were  released  by  the  decision  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
on  the  ground  that  Congress  had  no 
Constitutional  power  to  control  pri- 
maries, and  that,  even  if  the  law  were 
Constitutional,  the  construction  which 
the  trial  judge  gave  the  law  and  under 
which  alone  a  verdict  could  have  been 
obtained  was  so  erroneous  that  in  the 
interest  of  justice  the  verdict  could  not 
be  allowed  to  stand. 

Mr.  Newberry  therefore  took  his  seat 
in  the  Senate,  but  his  right  to  that  seat 
was  promptly  called  Into  question.  Each 
house    of   Congress   has   Constitutional 
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l>ower  to  determine  the  qualifications  of 
its  own  members;  it  can  exercise  that 
Tight  without  reference  to  the  decisions 
of  a  court.  The  Senate  therefore  had  tne 
political  right,  even  though  Mr.  Newberry 
vas  acquitted,  to  declare  his  seat  vacant. 
In  a  vote  which  was  largely  determined 
by  partisan  considerations,  although 
there  were  some  Republicans  who  voted 
against  Mr.  Newberry,  the  Senate  de- 
clared Mr.  Newberry  entitled  to  his  seat. 

Although  the  Senate  has  the  legal 
power  to  exclude  a  member  without  any 
reasons,  or  on  purely  arbitrary  grounds, 
it  is  held  accountable  for  the  exercise  of 
'  this  right  in  the  court  of  public  opinion. 
The  question  is  whether  the  Senate  had 
sufficient  reason  to  go  behind  the  decis- 
ion of  the  court  and  say  that  Mr.  New- 
berry, although  acquitted,  was  not  such 
a  man.  or  had  not  been  elected  in  such 
a  way,  as  to  be  entitled  to  confidence  as 
a  public  servant. 

To  exclude  Mr.  Newberry  on  the 
ground  that  the  money  spent  for  his 
election  was  corruptly  used  would  have 
been  an  unwarranted  exercise  of  the 
Senate's  power.  The  charges  of  corrup- 
tion were  not  proved;  the  exclusion  of 
Mr.  Newberry  because  of  unproved 
charges  would  have  been  an  act  of  in- 
justice. Senator  Kenyon,  who  has  since 
been  appointed  a  judge  and  who  opposed 
the  seating  of  Mr.  Newberry,  indicated  in 
a  speech  that  his  opposition  was  not  ■ 
on  the  ground  of  any  moral  turpitude  on 
the  part  of  Mr.  Newberry,  but  because 
of  the  corrupting  influence  of  the  use  of 
large  amounts  of  money  in  elections. 
What  constitutes  corruption  we  shall 
not  here  undertake  to  discuss.  It  took 
the  better  part  of  a  page  for  Mr.  Kenyon 
and  Mr.  Spencer  to  argue  whether  it 
was  corrupt  to  hire  a  boy  to  distribute 
circulars  on  behalf  of  a  candidate.  No 
newspaper  has  any  duty  to  circulate  un- 
proved accusations,  and  we  cannot  print 
letters  that  bring  against  Mr.  Newberry 
accusations  thrown  out  of  the  court. 

It  is  alleged  that  the  amount  of  money 
spent  in  advertising  tended  to  corrupt 
the  public  press  of  Michigan.  This  is  a 
charge  that  we  resent.  The  use  of 
money  for  particular  advertising  may  be 
corrupt,  and  it  may  not  be.  It  depends 
upon  the  facts  proved  in  each  individual 
case.  To  assume  that  newspapers  were 
corrupted  by  such  expenditure  as  Mr. 
Newberry's  committee  made  is  not  to 
bring  a  charge  against  Mr.  Newberry,  it 
is  to  bring  a  most  insulting  accusation 
against  the  American  press  in  general. 
It  is*  one  which  we  think  is  wholly  with- 
out foundation. 

The  sole  issue  in  the  Newberry  case  is 
this  simple  one:    Was  the   amount  of 
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money  spent  in  the  course  of  Mr.  New- 
berry's prim/try  .campaign  so  great  as 
to  destroy  public  confidence  in  Mr.  New- 
berry as  a  public  servant? 

Ill 

WE  have  no  apology  or  palliation  to 
offer  for  political  corruption,  for 
we  regard  political  corruption  as  very 
near  to  being  treason  to  the  State. 

We  do  not  discuss  Mr.  Newberry's 
character  or  his  service  to  the  country, 
although  we  do  not  think  that  there 
is  any  force  in  the  slur  upon  Mr. 
Newberry  as  doing  "such  duty  as  thou- 
sands of  other  men  have  done  and  will 
continue  to  do."  We  do  not  believe  that 
a  man  accused  should  be  regarded  as 
guilty  because  he  exercises  his  right  to 
decide  whether  he  shall  speak  in  de- 
fense of  himself  or  let  his  friends  speak 
for  him,  and  if  he  speaks,  to  decide 
when  he  shall  speak.  There  is  ample 
precedent  for  innocent  men  unjustly 
accused  keeping  silence. 

Whether  Mr.  Newberry  would  have 
done  better  to  resign  his  seat  and  stand 
for  election  again  may  be  the  subject  of 
debate.  That,  however,  is  not  the  ques- 
tion at  issue.  That  he  refused  to  do 
this  is  no  ground  for  forcing  him  out 
of  the  Senate. 

Neither  the  payment  nor  the  receipt 
of  money  for  political  service  is  of  itself 
corruption;  if  the  service  is  a  legitimate 
service,  men  are  entitled  to  be  paid  for 
performing  it.  The  evil  of  corruption 
in  free  government  consists  in  substi- 
tuting the  power  of  wealth  for  the  exer- 
cise of  free  will.  The  vote  is  the  rec- 
ord of  the  will  of  the  people.  Whatever 
money  is  spent  to  enlighten  that  will 
and  to  secure  the  recording  of  that  will 
at  the  polls  cannot  be  called  corruptly 
used.  Such  money  may  be  spent  ex- 
travagantly, wastefully,  hurtfully;  and 
it  may  be  wise  to  limit  the  amount  for 
the  sake  of  keeping  public  expenditure 
within  bounds;  but  it  is  wrong  to  charge 
with  corruption  those  who  spend  money 
for  the  purpose,  not  of  misrepresenting, 
but  of  informing  and  recording  the  pub- 
lic will. 

Political  advertising  is  legitimate  to 
secure  and  purchase  space  in  public 
print  for  the  dissemination  of  argu- 
ments on  behalf  of  candidates  and  par- 
ties, and  is  no  more  corrupting  than  to 
purchase  space  for  printing  arguments 
for  any  other  object.  The  same  danger 
that  inheres  in  political  advertising  in- 
heres in  all  other  advertising.  The  pur- 
chase of  the  expression  of  editorial 
opinion  is  corrupting.  The  purchase  of 
advertising  space  of  itself  is  not.  We 
have  no  means  of  knowing  whether  Mr. 
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Ford  spent  more  money  for  the  purpose 
of  advertising  Ijis  political  views  than 
Mr.  Newberry  or  not  We  can  say  that 
his  political  advertising  was  very  much 
more  widespread  than  Mr.  Newberry's 
because  it  extended  into  other  parts  of 
the  country  than  Michigan.  It  was 
political  advertising  pure  and  simple; 
it  was  a  direct  appeal  to  the  readers  of 
newspapers  to  support  Mr.  Ford's  views 
on  issues  of  public  policy.  The  main 
difference  between  the  two  kinds  of  ad- 
vertising was  that  the  advertising  on 
behalf  of  Mr.  Newberry  was  openly  ad- 
vertising in  behalf  of  a  candidate,  while 
the  advertising  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Ford 
was  not  acknowledged  to  be  such,  and 
consequently  Mr.  Newberry's  advertising 
was  accounted  for  and  Mr.  Ford's  was 
not. 

We  have  made  no  charges  against  Mr. 
Ford.  We  do  not  think  that  Mr.  Ford's 
advertising  was  in  any  way  corrupt  or 
corrupting.  We  do  not  think  that  the 
fact  that  Mr.  Ford  spent  a  large  amount 
of  money  advertising  his  political  views 
corrupted  the  newspapers,  as  some  sup- 
porters of  Mr.  Ford  apparently  think 
Mr.  Newberry's  advertising  did.  We  be- 
lieve that  the  evil  in  the  use  of  money 
in  politics  consists,  not  in  the  amount  of 
money  used,  but  in  the  way  it  is  used. 
The  very  fact  that  the  old  method  of 
nominations  has  been  supplanted  by 
popular  primaries  makes  the  use  of 
money  more  necessary  than  ever  in  cam- 
paigns; if  those  who  are  going  to  make 
nominations  are  to  be  well  informed  aa 
to  the  policies  advocated  by  the  various 
candidates,  it  is  necessary  for  the  candi- 
dates to  spend  money  in  the  legitimate 
business  of  informing  them. 

If  men  are  to  be  adjudged  guilty  of 
corruption  because  they  spend  money 
openly  in  political  advertising,  then  the 
man  without  means  will  be  prevented 
from  going  to  his  friends  and  his  sup- 
porters and  securing  from  them  the 
funds  that  are  to  set  his  views  before 
the  people,  while  the  rich  man  can  make 
himself  known  extensively  outside  of 
political  campaigns  and  profit  by  his 
advertising  without  being  called  to  ac- 
count. 

To  believe  that  a  man  can  receive 
financial  support  in  meeting  the  neces- 
sary expenses  of  a  political  campaign 
without  incurring  obligation  to  treat  the 
office  to  which  he  is  elected  as  a  means 
for  paying  personal  debts  is  to  believe 
what  has  been  proved  over  and  over 
again.  Mr.  Millard  says  that  this  is 
most  beautiful,  but  not  human  nature. 
If  it  is  not  human  nature,  there  is  no 
use  in  undertaking  to  carry  on  self- 
government  honestly. 
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THE  REMAINS 
OP  MARQUIH 

OKUMA 

ARRn^NG  AT 

HIBIYA   PARK, 

TOKYO,  JAPAN, 

WHERE 

ELABORATE 

CEREMONIES 

WERE  HELD 


Kadel  A  Herbert 


THE  MILITARY 
BURIAL  OF 
VICTIMS  OF 
THE  ROMA 
DISASTER.  AT 
ARLINGTON 
CEMETERY, 
NEAR  WASH- 
INGTON, D.  a 

The  Inirial  of  these 
men.  Major  Walter 
H.  Vautanieier,  Cap- 
tain Dale  Marby, 
Master  *  Sergeant 
James  Murray,  and 
Staff  Sergeant  Lee 
Harris,  took  place  in 
the  presence  of  a 
host  of  comrades  of 
the  dead  men.  with 
Major-General  Pat- 
rick of  the  Air  Ser- 
vice at  their  head 
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CHILDREN    OF    THE    METROPOLIS 


TWO  SHIP- 

BU1L.DERS 

-WHO  ARE  NOT 

ASKING  FOR  A 

FEIDERAL 

SUBSIDY 

These  boys.  Williaid 
Baser,  thirteen  years 
of  age  (left),  and  Ira 
Purdy,  twelve  years, 
who  learned  their 
trade  in  the  public 
schools  of  the  metrop- 
olis, are  seen  at  their 
worlC'bench  in  the 
Annual  Motor  Boat 
Show  at  Grand  Cen- 
tral Palace  in  New 
York  City.  They 
built  and  rigged  the 
miniature  yachts  that 
are  in  the  picture 
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NEW  YORK 

PUBLIC  SCHOOL 

CHILDREN 

UNDERGOING 

THE  SCHICK 

DIPHTHERIA 

TEST 


Kadel  *  Herbert 


The  test  Is  per- 
formed by  maicing  a 
tiny  injection  in  the 
slcin  of  the  child'a 
arm.  If  a  red  spot 
appears  at  this  poini 
in  a  few  days,  the 
child  is  regarded  as 
not  inmiune  to  diph- 
theria and  receives 
further  treatment.  If. 
following  tlie  first  in- 
jection, the  spot  doe.i 
not  appear,  the  child 
is  regarded  as  im- 
mune. The  phoio- 
grapli  shows  Dr. 
Zingher,  of  the  Re- 
search Department  of 
the  New  Yorlc  Board 
of  Health,  applying 
the  Schick  test 
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THE  CRUCIFIERS 


BY   LYMAN   ABBOTT 
III— THE    AMBITIOUS    ECCLESIASTIC 


AMBITION  (that  is.  the  love  of 
power)  is  a  less  sordid  vice  than 
avarice  (that  is»  the  love  of  ac- 
quisition), but  it  is  more  subtle  in  its 
development  and  more  perilous  to  others 
in  its  results.  Avarice  isolates  its  vic- 
tim. Ambition  is  a  group  vice;  for 
power  can  be  obtained  by  one  only  as  he 
shares  its  exercise  with  others.  No  auto- 
crat can  be  the  father  of  a  million 
children.  He  cannot  be  omnipotent,  be- 
cause he  cannot  be  omnipresent  and 
omniscient  The  Czar  had  his  Bureau; 
the  Pope  lias  his  Vatican;  the  American 
boss  his  machine.  Avarice  is  lonely  in 
the  Church ;  ambition  is  not  Ambitious 
ecclesiastics  have  been  almost  as  com- 
mon in  history  as  ambitious  rulers. 

Shameful  degeneracy  and  disorder 
characterized  in  the  first  century  of  the 
present  era  the  miscalled  Holy  Land. 
The  functions  of  the  courts  of  Judea 
were  usurped  by  their  heathen  conquer- 
ors. The  Great  Congregation,  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  ancient  Israel,  had 
long  since  disappeared;  such  of  the 
political  and  Judicial  functions  once  ex- 
ercised by  the  Court  of  ther  Princes  *as 
were  permitted  to  a  conquered  people  by 
Rome  were  exercised  by  the  Sanhedrim. 
The  monarchy  no  longer  existed.  The 
high  priesthood,  an  office  partly  relig- 
ious, partly  political,  was  filled  by 
creatures  of  Rome,  appointed  and  re- 
moved at  the  pleasure  of  the  Roman 
governor.  This  office,  originally  held 
for  life,  was  held  during  a  hundred  and 
seven  years  by  twenty-seven  appointees. 
With  delicate  sarcasm  John  describes 
Caiaphas  as  high  priest  for  that  year. 

But  for  nearly  fifty  years  this  office 
had  been  really  under  the  control  of 
Annas.  He  seems  to  have  been  one  of 
that  class  of  politicians  who  are  willing 
that  others  should  occupy  the  place  of 
state  provided  that  they  themselves  may 
really  wield  its  powers.  Five  of  his 
sons  held  in  succession  the  no  longer 
sacred  office.  It  was  held  at  this  Junc- 
ture by  a  son-in-law,  Joseph  Caiaphas. 
Both  father  and  son  were  creatures  of 
the  Roman  Court;  both  belonged  to  the 
Sadducaic  party  and  were  openly  infidel 
concerning  some  of  the  articles  of  the 
Hebrew  faith  regarded  as  fundamental 
truths  by  the  Pharisees  or  Orthodox 
Jews.  Both  were  professional  politicians. 
The  patriotism  of  these  priests  was  that 
of  the  place-hunter.  "If  we  let  him 
alone,"  they  said,  "we  shall  lose  bo^h 
our  place  and  our  nation."  In  their  view, 
it  was  far  better  that  Jesus  should  lose 
his  life  and  the  Judean  courts  their 
purity  than  that  they  should  lose  their 
offices. 

To  Annas,  as  the  moving  spirit  of  the 
priestly  party,  Jesus  was  first  taken. 
Upon  Annas,  really  more  than  upon 
Pilate,  more  than  upon  Caiaphas,  who 
was    simply    the    executioner    of    his 
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father's  will,  the  responsibility  for  tlie 
crucifixion  rests.  But  Annas  had  no  in- 
tention of  bearing  that  responsibility. 
He  sent  the  prisoner  at  once,  bound  as 
he  was,  to  Caiaphas.  A  preliminary  ex- 
amination accompanied  by  acts  of  law- 
less violence  took  place  while  the  San- 
hedrim w^s  assembling,  but  thrice  had 
the  cock  from  some  distant  garden  been 
heard  to  crow  before  the  court  was  con- 
vened and  the  formal  trial  begun. 

The  Jewish  books  contain  an  elabo- 
rate and,  on  the  whole,  a  remarkably 
merciful  code.  The  court  could  not  be 
convened  by  night;  the  accused  could 
not  be  condemned  on  his  own  confes- 
sion; two  witnesses  were  necessary  to 
secure  sentence  of  death ;  these  witnesses 
must  be  examined  in  the  presence  of  .the 
accused;  he  had  the  opportunity  of 
cross-examination;  a  perjurer  was  liable 
to  the  penalty  which  would  have  been 
visited  in  case  of  conviction  upon  the 
prisoner;  the  latter  had  a  right  to  be 
heard  in  his  own  defense;  a  verdict 
could  not  be  rendered  on  the  same  day 
as  the  trial,  nor  on  a  feast  day;  the  dis- 
covery of  new  evidence,  even  after  the 
preparations  for  execution  had  com- 
menced, entitled  the  condemned  to  a 
new  hearing. 

But  it  is  a  mistake  to  trace  the  actual 
history  of  the  Jewish  courts  in  the  rules 
and  precedents  of  their  books.  One 
might  as  well  attempt  to  form  a  correct 
conception  of  the  trials  under  Lord 
Jeffreys  from  a  study  of  the  statutes  of 
James  II,  or  the  actual  procedures  of  a 
Roman  court  from  a  perusal  of  the  Pan- 
dects of  Justinian.  It  is  the  very  curse 
of  degenerate  and  disordered  times  that 
laws  and  precedents  are  set  aside  by 
passion  and  by  partisan  interest. 

It  was  certainly  so  in  the  case  of 
Jesus.  The  letter  of  the  law  forbidding 
trials  by  night  seems  to  have  been  re- 
garded, but  its  spirit  was  violated  by  a 
midnight  examination  and  by  a  final 
trial  in  the  first  gray  twilight  of  early 
dawn.  A  quorum  of  the  court  was 
present,  but  it  was  convened  in  haste  so 
great  and  with  notice  so  inadequate  that 
at  least  one  of  the  most  influential 
friends  of  Jesus  seems  to  have  had  no 
opportunity  to  participate  in  its  delib- 
erations. Witnesses  were  summoned, 
and  discrepancies  in  their  testimony 
were  noted;  but  the  Just  and  reasonable 
rule  requiring  the  concurrent  testimony 
of  two  was  openly  and  almost  contemp- 
tuously disregarded.  An  opportunity  was 
formally  offered  Jesus  to  be  heard  in  his 
own  behalf,  but  no  adequate  time  was 
afforded  him  to  secure  witnesses  or  pre- 
pare for  his  defense,  and  the  spirit  of 
the  court  denied  him  audience,  though 
its  formal  rules  permitted  him  a  hear- 
ing. Finally,  all  other  means  of  secur- 
ing his  conviction  having  failed,  in  vio- 
lation alike  of  law  and  Justice,  Jesus 


was  put  under  oath  and  requiiled,  in 
defiance  of  his  protest,  to  bear  testimony 
against  himself.  The  law  requiring  a 
day's  deliberation  was  openly  set  aside, 
and  with  haste  as  unseemly  as  it  was  il- 
legal the  prisoner  was  sentenced  and 
executed  within  less  than  twelve  hours 
after  his  arrest — within  less  than  six 
after  the  formal  trial. 

But  vaulting  ambition  had  overleaped 
itself.  Caiaphas  and  his  co-conspirators 
had  not  preserved  th^ir  offices.  In  less 
than  fifty  years  the  Roman  legions  had 
destroyed  Jerusalem,  demolished  the 
Temple,  and,  with  the  accompaniment  of 
unbelievable  cruelty,  had  scattered  the 
people  and  destroyed  the  nation.  As  a 
nation  its  life  has  never  been  renewed. 

There    was   but   one  possible   escape 
from  the  tragedy  which  Jesus  had  fore- 
seen more  clearly  than  his  enemies  had 
foreseen  it.    That  one  escape  Jesus  had 
in  vain  pointed  out  to  a  people  who 
would  not  see.     If  the  Jewish  nation 
would  fulfill  its  divinely  appointed  mis- 
sion,   the   people   must   abandon   their 
superstitious    notion    that    Israel    was 
God*s  favorite,  that  he  who  had  deliv- 
ered their  fathers  from  the  armies  of 
Egypt  and  the  rule  of  Pharaoh  would  de- 
liver the  sons  from  .the  armies  of  Rome 
and  the  rule  of  Cssar.    They  must  adopt 
toward  the  Roman  Government  a  policy 
of  submission.  Resistance  was  immoral: 
they  had  no  right  to  accept  the  coin  of 
Cffisar  in  their  markets  and  refuse  the 
tribute  which  helped  suppovt  his  (Gov- 
ernment.    Resistance   was   impossible; 
for  what  king  with  ten  thousand  could 
hope  to  meet  in  battle  another  king  with 
twenty    thousand?      For    this    reason 
Jesus  counseled  his  disciples  to  submit 
to  the  unjust  exactions  of  the  Roman 
military  rule;    for  this  reason   he  bid 
Peter  put  up  his  sword.   Jesus  was  no 
Anarchist.    Whether  he  would  have  led 
a  revolution  against  the  unjust  govern- 
ment imposed  upon  his  people  if  con- 
ditions had  been  such  as  to  give  any 
promise  of  success  we  cannot  tell.    But 
he  would  not  live  under  the  protection 
of  a  government  and  at  the  same  time 
repudiate   its  authority  and  resist  the 
enforcement  of  its  laws.     This,  not  an 
indiscriminating    policy     of     non-resis- 
tance, is  the  meaning  of  Christ's  often 
misinterpreted  and  misapplied  teaching. 
There  was  one  hope  for  Israel,  and 
only    one.     They   must    abandon    their 
traditional     ambition    for    a    political 
dominion  over  other  world  peoples  and 
substitute  ambition  for  a  spiritual  do- 
minion  in    other   world   peoples.     The 
kingdom  of  God  would  come  without  ob- 
servation;  it  would  grow  up  gradually 
and  secretly,  as  a  plant  grows  from  seed 
sown  in  the  ground.    Israel  might  con- 
fer this  kingdom  on  other  peoples,  but 
could    not   impose   it   on  them.     Jesus 
would  have  his  disciples  fulfill  the  proph- 
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ecies  of  the  Old  Testament  by  destroy- 
ing the  fear  of  a  host  of  immoral  gods 
and  goddesses  which  ruled  in  the  hearts 
of  iMigan  peoples  and  implanting  in  its 
place  a  spirit  of  loyalty  for  one  right- 
eous God  who  demands  righteousness  of 
his  children  and  demands  nothing  else; 
he  would  have  them  supplant  a  religion 
of  priestly  ceremonies  in  a  temple  by 
the  religion  of  doing  justly,  loving 
mercy,  and  walking  humbly  with  God 
in  daily  life.  And  they  could  not  over- 
throw paganism  in  Rome  unless  they 
first  overthrew  paganism  in  their  own 
hearts.  Such  a  spiritual  revolution 
would  have  saved  Israel,  but  it  would 
have  destroyed  the  power  of  the  priestly 
party.  That  such  a  spiritual  revolution 
in  Israel,  such  a  substitution  of  a 
national  ideal  of  spiritual  power  in  the 
hearts  of  men  for  the  then  popular  ideal 
of  political  control  of  the  conduct  and 
the  fortunes  of  men,  might  have  saved 
the  nation  the  priests  could  not  see, 
but  they  could  see  that  it  would  destroy 
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their  prestige  and  their  power,  and  they 
conspired  to  put  Jesus  to  death  that  they 
might  save  themselves  and  their  offices. 

I  leave  this  study  of  the  character  and 
policy  of  Annas  and  his  son-in-law  to 
the  reflections  of  my  readers  with  this 
brief  paragraph  of  application  taken 
from  my  father's  "Corner  Stone:" 

"The  spirit  of  the  high  priests  reigns 
still  in  the  world — in  many  a  heart 
which  puts  the  splendor  of  forms,  or 
the  stability  of  an  ecclesiastical  organi- 
zation, in  place  of  the  progress  of  pure 
heartfelt  piety.  Many  a  pastor  would 
prefer  having  a  man  in  his  congregation 
rather  than  in  another  man's  church, 
and  will  really  regret  the  progress  of 
religion  if  he  sees  its  current  flowing 
out  of  his  own  communion.  How  many 
times  have  professed  friends  of  God 
stopped  suddenly  the  progress  of  his 
cause  by  contending  about  the  division 
of  the  fruits  of  its  success?  They  think 
they  are  punctilious  for  the  order  and 
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regulation  df  the  Church.  So  did  Cala- 
phas.  They  sacrifice  the  interests  of  the 
soul  for  the  sake  of  scrupulous  adher- 
ence to  what  they  deem  the  letter  of  the 
law.  This  was  exactly  the  sin  of  the 
priests  and  the  Pharisees.  The  law  of 
God  and  attachment  to  his  prescribed 
ordinances  is  their  pretended  motive, 
while  love  of  personal  influence  or 
denominational  ascendency  is  the  real 
one.  So  it  was  with  these  crucifiers  of 
the  Saviour.  There  may  be  a  great  dif- 
ference in  the  degree  in  which  these 
feelings  are  exhibited,  but  let  those  who 
cherish  them  study  the  case  and  see  if 
they  can  find  any  difference  in  kind.  We 
can  find  none.  Whoever  puts  his  rank 
and  station,  and  the  interests  of  that 
division  of  the  Church  to  which  he  be- 
longs, on  which  perhaps  his  rank  and 
station  depend,  in  competition  with  the 
progress  of  real,  heartfelt,  genuine  piety 
in  the  world,  will  find,  if  he  is  honest, 
that  the  spirit  of  the  Jewish  Sanhedrim 
is  precisely  his." 
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I-WHAT  CANADA  HAS  DONE  FOR  RETURNED  SOLDIERS 

SPECIAL   CORRESPONDENCE   BY   D.  M.  LE  BOURDAIS 


SINCE  the  first  men  arrived  in  Can- 
ada from  overseas  there  has  been 
a  persistent  agitation  for  a  straight 
cash  bonus  based  upon  the  sum  of  |2,000 
for  full  overseas  service;  but  this  has  not 
been  advanced  seriously  by  any  of  the 
representative  veterans'  organizations, 
and  has  never  found  favor  with  any 
very  large  section  of  the  general  public. 
Many  of  those  who  formerly  advocated 
this  plan  now  see  that  it  could  be  at 
best  but  a  temporary  alleviation.  At 
the  present  moment  a  very  large  per- 
centage of  the  unemployed  in  Canada 
are  ex-service  men  who  have  not  come 
within  the  purview  of  any  of  the  plans 
of  re^stablishment  to  be  referred  to 
herein.  There  is  in  consequence  much 
dissatisfaction. 

The  total  number  of  men  sent  over- 
seas in  the  Canadian  Expeditionary 
Forces  during  the  war  .was  418,031.  Of 
these  approximately  350,000  reached 
France,  of  whom  62,496  were  killed  or 
died  from  other  causes  and  ^49,733  were 
wounded. 

In  order  to  help  bridge  over  the 
transition  period  between  war  and  peace 
the  Government  continued  the  payment 
of  an  equivalent  of  military  pay  and 
subsistence  for  a  period  of  from  three 
to  six  months  after  discharge,  according 
to  the  period  of  service.  An  unmarried 
Private  soldier  who  had  served  three 
years  or  longer  was  paid  $70  a  month 
'or  six  months;  if  married,  |100  a 
month.  For  shorter  periods  of  service 
the  bonus  was  paid  for  three,  four,  or 
Ave  months,  in  proportion  to  the  length 
of  service.   These  payments  were  known 


ofllcially  as  "War  Service  Gratuities" 
and  cost  the  country  in  round  numbers 
about  $164,000,000. 

For  the  purpose  of  assisting  in  the' 
re-establishment  of  men  who  had  been 
wounded,  those  whose  education  had 
been  interrupted  by  the  war,  or  those 
who  wished  to  receive  special  technical 
training,  the  Department  of  Soldiers' 
Civil  Re-establishment  was  created,  with 
a  member  of  the  Cabinet  at  its  head.  It 
took  over  the  work  previously  conducted 
by  the  Military  Hospitals  Commission, 
the  scope  of  which  was  increased.  In 
all,  108,061  soldiers  were  treated  in  the 
hospitals '  and  sanatoria  maintained  by 
this  Department.  All  ex-soldiers  were 
entitled  to  free  treatment  for  one  year 
after  discharge,  no  matter  what  the 
cause  of  the  ailment.  In  this  way  573,- 
199  clinical  treatments  were  given,  in 
addition  to  those  treated  in  the  hospi- 
tals. While  undergoing  treatment  all 
patients  received  pay  upon  the  basis  of 
145  a  month  for  a  private  without  de- 
pendents and  186  for  a  man  with  a  wife 
but  no  children.  Additional  allowances 
were  paid  for  children,  and  free  clothing 
where  necessary.  In  the  case  of  out- 
patients special  subsistence  was  granted. 

Vocational  training  for  disabled  men 
was  organized  in  1916.  Over  50,000  men 
passed  through  the  schools,  of  whom 
36,826  graduated.  Pay  and  subsistence 
allowances  were  granted  during  the 
period  of  training.  A  special  employ- 
ment and  follow-up  system  was  estab- 
lished by  means  of  which  seventy-two 
per  cent  of  the  graduates  were  subse- 
quently employed  in  the  line  of  work  in 


which  they  were  trained.  Subsequent 
economic  conditions  have,  however, 
thrown  many  of  these  back  into  the 
army  of  unemployed. 

The  problem  of  supplying  adequate 
pensions  was  one  that  engaged  the  at- 
tention of  the  Government  soon  after 
the  commencement  of  hostilities,  and 
has  been  a  pressing  one  ever  since.  The 
first  provisions  formulated  in  1915  pro- 
vided for  the  payment  of  $264  a  year  to 
a  totally  disabled  soldier  or  the  widow 
of  a  soldier  killed  in  action,  with  pro- 
portionate amounts  for  lesser  disabili- 
ties. This  was  found  to  be  woefully 
inadequate,  and  the  scale  has  been  in- 
creased from  time  to  time.  At  present 
it  is  as  follows: 

•  Privates  to  lieutenants,  totally  dis- 
.  abled: 

Single  man  _ $900 

Married  man  without  children 1,200 

"      with  1  child 1,380 

"      2    children™.  1.524 

"      3      "    1,644 

4      "    1,764 

"      6      ••    1,884 

"      6      " 2,004 

Above  the  rank  of  lieutenant  pensions 
are  graded  in  accordance  with  rank.  An 
unmarried  captain,  totally  disabled,  re- 
ceives $1,000;  if  married,  with  no  chil- 
dren, $1,300.  For  children  the  scale  of 
increases  is  the  same  as  in  the  case  of 
lieutenants  and  under.  A  major  re- 
ceives $1,260;  a  lieutenant-colonel, 
$1,560;  a  colonel,  $1,890:  a  brigadier- 
general,  $2,700.  These  allowances  are 
all  for  total  disability.  Twenty  different 
degrees  of  disability  are  recognized,  the 
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lowest  providing  for  a  payment  of  $45  a 
year. 

With  regard  to  dependents  of  deceased 
soldiers,  the  widow  of  a  lieutenant  or 
soldier  of  lower  rank  receives  $720;  the 
widow  of  a  captain  receives  $800;  and 
so  on,  up  to  the  wife  of  a  brigadier- 
general,  who  receives  $2,160.  For  the 
first  child  $180  is  allowed,  the  second 
$144,  and  so  on.  In  the  case  of  orphans, 
one  receives  $360,  two  $648 — running  up 
to  $2,568  in  the  case  of  ten  orphans. 

The  administration  of  the  pensions 
regulations  is  placed  in  the  hands  of  a 
Board  of  Pension  Commissioners.  So 
far  approximately  111,000  pensions  have 
been  granted,  involving  a  total  expendi- 
ture of  about  $115,000,000,  or  a  present 
annual  charge  upon  the  country  of  about 
$33,000,000. 

An  insurance  scheme  has  been  insti- 
tuted whereby  returned  men  are  able  to 
secure  up  to  $5,000  of  insurance  at  a 
very  low  rate  and  without  medical  ex- 
amination. This  has  been  in  force  only 
since  the  war.  The  latest  figures  show, 
however,  that  only  $13,377,500  of  insur- 
ance has  been  issued.  It  is  a  significant 
I'act  that,  in  spite  of  the  limited  number 
taking  advantage  of  this  offer,  almost 
one    hundred    death    claims   were    pre- 
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sented  during  the  first  year  that  the 
scheme  was  in  operation. 

Returned  soldiers  are  given  prece- 
dence over  other  applicants  for  positions 
in  the  Civil  Service,  and  to  date  10,104 
ex-service  men  have  been  appointed  to 
permanent  positions  and  over  20,000 
others  have  been  given  temporary  em- 
plojonent. 

Undoubtedly  the  most  advanced  proj- 
ect undertaken  by  the  Qovemment  of 
Canada  for  the  re-establishment  of  the 
returned  soldier  is  the  Soldiers*  Settle- 
ment Scheme,  under  which  ex-service 
men  who  are  physically  fit  and  who 
have  had  previous  farming  experience 
may  secure  loans  from  the  Qovernment 
for  the  purpose  of  buying  land  or  re- 
moving the  encumbrances  on  land  al- 
ready owned;  making  permanent  im- 
provements thereon;  or  purchasing  live 
stock,  implements,  or  other  necessary 
equipment.  In  1917  all  Dominion  lands 
within  fifteen  miles  of  a  railway  were 
withdrawn  from  homestead  entry  ex- 
cepting by  returned  men,  and  the  Sol- 
diers' Settlement  Board  was  created 
with  power  to  extend  loans  for  improve- 
ments and  the  purchase  of  equipment. 
The  supply  of  free  land  not  proving  suf- 
ficiently adequate,  however,  the  scope  of 
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the  Soldiers'  Settlement  Board  was  in- 
creased, so  that  loans  could  be  made  for 
the  purpose  of  purchasing  lands  pri* 
vately  held.  It  Is  now  possible  for  duly 
qualified  ex-service  men  to  secure  loans 
up  to  $4,500  for  the  purchase  of  land, 
up  to  $3,500  for  the  removal  of  encum- 
brances, up  to  $2,000  for  the  purchase  of 
live  stock,  and  up  to  $1,000  for  the  ere^ 
tion  of  buildings  and  permanent  im- 
provements. 

The  latest  available  figures  show  that 
26,701  persons  have  taken  advantage  of 
the  provisions  of  this  scheme,  involving 
a  total  advance  of  $84,727,243.63,  of 
which  $48,766,393.52  was  for  the  pur- 
chase of  land  or  the  clearance  of  encum- 
brances upon  lands  previously  held, 
$9,701,286.92  for  permanent  improve- 
ments, and  $26,259,563.19  for  stock  and 
equipment.  The  lands  thus  brought  un- 
der settlement  aggregate  about  5,000,000 
acres.  So  far  a  surprisingly  small  num- 
ber of  failures  have  been  recorded,  but 
the  scheme  has  probably  not  yet  been  in 
operation  sufllciently  long  to  allow  of 
the  experience  to  date  being  taken  as  a 
criterion  for  the  future;  but  up  to  the 
present,  at  least,  the  project  has  met 
with  almost  universal  approval. 

Ottawa.  Canada. 


II— A  CROSS   SECTION  OF  A.  E.  F.   OPINION 


WANTED:    FAIR   PLAY 
AND   A  SQUARE   DEAL 

BY  HANFORD  MACNIDER 

Commander  of  the  Amerioao  Legion 
Pormeriy  Lieatenant-Golonel,  A.  E.  P. 

THE  Adjusted  Compensation  Bill  now 
before  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  is  a  child  of  Congress.  In  1919  our 
legislators,  realizing  the  justice  of  some 
sucli  measure,  but  confused  by  a  great 
mass  of  suggested  legislation,  asked  the 
American  Legion  for  a  safe  and  sane 
recommendation,  and  the  present  five- 
fold bill  is  the  result.  But  now  a  com- 
mitted Administration  and  a  committed 
Congress  are  being  urged  to  defeat  or 
postpone  its  passage  by  people  who,  we 
must  believe,  do  not  know  the  cause  or. 
effect  of  the  measure,  and  have  not 
taken  the  trouble  to  find  out  what  they 
are  objecting  to.  The  Legion  knows  that 
the  great  returned  service  population 
and  the  country  expect  immediate  pas- 
sage and  fulfillment  of  promises  volun- 
tarily made.  Whenever  and  wherever 
the  question  has  been  put  to  the  people, 
the  answers  have  been  unmistakable. 

We  wonder  if  it  is  clearly  understood 
that  the  farm  and  home  aid,  land  de- 
velopment and  settlement,  vocational 
training,  and  paid-up  insurance  features 
carry  forty  per  cent  higher  compensa- 
tion than  the  cash  features.  Is  it  gen- 
erally known  that  the  payment  of  cash 
will  be  in  fifty-dollar  installments  sev- 
eral months  apart?  The  Legion  believes 
that  the  first  four  options  are  the  most 
advantageous,  and  the  Legion  will  make 
it  Its  duty  to   educate  the  applicants 


along  these  lines.     We  do  not  believe 
we  can  dictate,  nor  do  we  believe  others 
competent   to   dictate,   which   option   a 
man  shall  take,  particularly  when  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  ex-service  men  are 
walking  the   streets  of  our  big  cities 
looking  for  work.    The  question  of  rais- 
ing the  necessary  revenue  is  not  ours.  It 
is,  naturally,  the  function  of  Congress, 
but  if  half  of  the  men  affected  were  to 
take  the  cash  feature,  and  we  believe 
they  will  take  the  more  advantageous 
options  whenever  their  financial  ability 
allows,  it  would  not  cost  over  two  hun- 
dred million  dollars  tliis  year,  provided 
the  bill  became  effective  July  1.  Payment 
of  the  other  features  is  carried  through 
a  number  of  years  and  cannot  possibly 
cause    onerous    taxation.      This    is    no 
extraordinary  expenditure  for  the  Gov- 
'emment,  and,  after  all,  where  is  this 
money  going  but  into  the  commerce  of 
the  Nation  by  allowing  a  man  to  make 
a  first  payment  on  a  home  or  a  farm, 
giving  him   training  in  a  skilled   pro- 
fession, offering  an  opportunity  for  em- 
ployment   in     reclamation    work,    and 
later  possible  credit  on  the  same  land, 
or  awarding  him  a  twenty-year  endow- 
ment policy  which  nets  him  over  three 
and  a  third  times  the  amount  of  long- 
drawn-out   cash    payments?      Certainly 
all  such  expenditures  will  help  instead 
of  deter  economic  conditions.    Here  are 
several    million    young    citizens    who 
served  their  country,  and  the  country 
believes  that   they  should   be   compen- 
sated at  least  slightly  for  the  disadvan- 
tages of  military  and  naval  pay  while 
the  country,  the  protected,   drew  war- 
time wages. 
There  is  no  obligation  to  take  this 


adjusted  compensation.  Those  who 
do  not  need,  or  do  not  want  it,  or 
feel  that  they  have  no  adjustment  due 
them,  have  the  opportunity  to  put  their 
share  into  a  huge  rotating  Legion  fund 
to  be  loaned  without  security  to  those 

I  disabled  service  men  and  their  depen- 
dents who  are  having  difficulty  in  estab- 
lishing their  claims  for  their  just  dis- 
ability compensation.  It  is  iiot  a  matter 
of  taking  relief  away  from  the  disabled 
man.  It  is  additional  relief.  Every 
penny  will  thus  go  toward  proper  bene- 
fit of  those  who  need  it  most.  Certainly 
the  country  had  faith  in  the  men  af- 
fected in  1917  and  1918.  We  believe  it 
can  still  have  faith  well  imposed.  Con- 
tractors, manufacturers,  railways,  and 
shipping  all  have  received  adjusted  com- 
pensation, and  in  most  cases  very 
properly.  Was  the  offering  of  men's 
lives  so  much  less  deserving?  It  is  not 
a  question  of  putting  a  price  on  a  man'F 
patriotism,  nor  on  his  service.  No  man 
can  do  that.  It  is  an  insult  to  even  sup 
gest  it.  It  is'simply  a  slight  recognitiou 
of  what  the  American  people  have  al- 
ways demanded  since  the  Nation  began, 
fair  play  and  a  square  deal. 

II 

BONUS   OR   NO   BONUS, 
LEAVE   US   OUR   HONOR 

BY  E.  B.  SONNER 

Formerly  First  Lienteuuit,  A.  S.  P. 

THE  hearts  of  many  ex-soldiers  grow 
bitter  at  the  pounding  of  the  finan- 
cial journals  and  the  daily  press.    ''KUl 
the  bonus"  is  the  cry  now. 
I  am  one  of  Uie^A.  E.  F-ers  who  does 
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not  want  the  bonus  personally,  but,  oh, 
how  bitter  It  tastes  to  read  the  "soldier 
blackmailer"  articles,  etc.,  that  the  slug- 
Slsh-blooded  forgetters  are  grinding  out 
of  the  print  mills. 

Would  to  God  that  Teddy  were  back 
on  earth  to  crush  these  people  with  his 
eloquence — even  if  it  was  to  lead  us  out 
of  getting  the  bonus! 

All  the  bonus  on  earth  can  now 
never  obliterate  the  very  bad  taste  and 
the  bitterness  that  is  the  ex-soldier's. 
for  the  mud  that  has  been  plastered  on 
his  name  only  four  short  years  from  the 
day  of  his  proud  glory  and  home- 
coming. ^ 

The  ordinary  soldier — ^who,  in  fact,  is 
now  the  ordinary  citizen — is  dumb  in 
the  face  of  certain  facts  as  follows: 

He  knows  that  the  army  chiefs  in 
France  deliberately  planned  to  end  the 
war  by  overwhelming  force  about  July, 
1919. 

He  knows  that  his  Impetuosity  and 
dash,  against  every  tradition  of  the 
armies  that  were  fighting  before  he 
entered,  was  the  thing  that  brought  the 
war  to  a  close  eight  months  ahead  of 
schedule,  and  therefore  five  or  six  bil- 
lion dollars  ahead  of  schedule— a  clear 
saving  of  that  amount  or  more. 

He  knows  that  every  country  of  con- 
sequence, no  matter  how  poor,  has  paid 
a  bonus — witness  Canada. 

He  knows  that  America  has  prac- 
tically all  the  world's  gold. 

He  knows  that  she  is  the  world's 
wealthiest  nation. 

He  knows  the  Government  employees 
and  Navy  Yard  workers— highly  paid — 
have  been  paid  a  bonus. 

He  knows  what  "law"  did  to  him  in 
New  York  State  when  the  people  voted 
to  pay  him  a  bonus. 

No  one  seems  to  consider  his  point  of 
view. 

The  Harriman  National  Bank  adver- 
tises to  beat  the  bonus,  the  "Wall  Street 
Journal"  calls  him  a  blackmailer,  and  the 
financial  wizard  from  everywhere  seems 
to  wring  his  hands  like  an  East  Side 
peddler,  and  cry,  "Don't  pay!  Don't 
pay!" 

Even  we  ex-soldiers  who  do  not  want 
the  bonus  cry,  "Shame!"  and  with  dis- 
gust and  weary  hearts  look  back  to 
1918  and  hope  the  profiteer  slacker  is 
not  the  ruling  publicity  getter. 

Who  will  answer  the  questions  of  the 
ordinary  soldier?    Why? 

America,  do  not  give  a  bonus  if  it  is 
best  not  to  do  it,  but.  America,  do  not 
let  these  contemptible  quitters  plaster 
the  glory  we  hold  in  our  hearts  with 
gall. 

Bayshore,  New  York. 

Ill 

SPEAK   UP! 

BY  CHARLES  K.  TAYLOR 

Formerly  Sergeant,  A.  E.  F. 

1AM  wondering  how  long  it  will  be 
before  the  great  number  of  highly  dis- 
satisfied men  in  the  American  Legion 
will  be  able  to  get  together,  in  some 


College   Sports    and 
the   Undergraduate 


A  Prize  Contest 


IT  doesn't  matter  so  much  what 
college  faculties  think  about 
athletics.  It  is  what  the  under- 
graduate thinks  that  is  really  vital. 

The  Outlook  wants  to  know,  and 
to  help  others  to  know,  the  trend 
of  this  undergraduate  opinion;  so 
we  are  offering  ten  prizes  for  the 
best  letters  of  six  hundred  words  or 
less  from  college  undergraduates  on 
Intercollegiate  Athletics. 

There  will  be: 
a  first  prize  of  Twenty-five  Dollars 
a  second 'prize  of  Twenty  DoUars 
a  third  prize  of  Fifteen  DoUars 
seven  fourth  prizes  of  Ten  DoUars 

There  are  a  lot  of  questions  which 
we  think  our  readers  would  like  to 
ask  the  Undergraduate.  Here  are 
some  of  them: 

What  is  the  place  of  athletics  in 
education?  What  constitutes  the 
amateur  spirit?  Is  it  worth  pre- 
serving? Is  it  endangered  by 
proselyting?  By  athletic  "scholar- 
ships"?   By  professionalism? 

Is  too  much  emphasis,  or  too 
little,  placed  upon  sport?  Upon 
victory?    Upon  championships? 

Should  the  present  system  of 
intercollegiate  athletics  be  modified? 
How?  Should  the  undergraduate 
have  more,  or  less,  to  say  concern- 
ing coaching  methods?  Schedules? 
Eligibility  rules? 

What  does  the  undergraduate 
think  of  the  ethical  standards  and 
attitude  of  sport  writers?  What 
does  he  think  of  newspaper  pub- 
licity? Huge  expenditures  for  sta- 
diums and  transcontinental  tours? 

Those  who  try  for  our  prizes 
should  not  try  to  answer  all— they 
need  not  try  to  answer  any — of  these 
questions.  They  are  merely  offered 
as  suggestions  concerning  the  things 
in  which  the  public  is  interested. 
We  want  our  correspondents  to  pre- 
sent frankly  and  freely  their  views 
on  what  seems  to  them  the  most 
important  athletic  problem  of  the 
hour. 

CONDITIONS  OP  CONTEST 

1.  Only  college  undersTftdaates  are  eli- 
gible to  compete. 

8.  Write  your  name  (add  a  nen  na 
you   like,   for  pnbUcatlon)^  and  post 


if 

,„„   , r office 

addrcHH  with  college  and  class  In  the  apper 
left-hand  corner  of  your  letter. 

3.  All  letters  must  be  typewritten  on  one 
Hide  of  the  paper  only. 

4.  Limit    your    letter    to    600    words    of 

5.  Tour  letter,  to  be  eligible,  must  reach 
IIS  on  or  before  April  15,  1022. 

6.  We  reserve  the  right  to  purchase  for 
publication  desirable  letters  not  winning 
prizes. 

7.  Unavailable  letters  wlU  not  be  re- 
turned. 

8.  The  staff  of  The  Outlook  will  be 
Judges. 

Address  all  letters  to 

CX)NTEST  EDITOR 

THE  OUTLOOK  COMPANY 

881   Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 


fashion,  and  make  their  opinions  vocal. 
In  fact,  the  disapproval  in  some  cases 
has  been  so  emphatic  that  a  passage  of 
a  general  bonus  bill  would  mean  instant 
resignations  from  the  Legion  as  an  un- 
patriotic and  mercenary  body  that  would 
cheerfully  imperil  the  economic  recovery 
of  the  country  in  order  to  gain  sums, 
immense  in  the  aggregate,  that  would 
mean  little  to  the  individual  who  re- 
ceived his  small  portion,  and  which 
would  belittle  the  whole  idea  of  service. 

Understand  me,  not  a  soul  objects 
anywhere  to  doing  everything  possible 
for  the  benefit  of  men  who  were  injured 
during  the  war.  Nothing  must  be  left 
undone,  and  any  appropriation  made  for 
their  benefit  would  receive  nothing  but 
favor  and  support.  What  is  appalling 
is  the  idea  of  giving  donations  to  men 
who  are  healthy  and  fl't  at  a  time  when 
the  nation  is  staggering  under  a  colossal 
load  that  makes  business  revival  almost 
impossible. 

True  it  is,  many  ex-soldiers  are  out  of 
work.  And  so  are  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands who  were  not  soldiers.  Yes, 
there  are  soldiers  here  and  there — ex- 
soldiers — who  beg  in  the  streets.  The 
writer  met  an  oVerseas  sergeant  who 
knows  conditions  exceptionally  well  in 
New  York,  and  who  has  looked  up  some 
begging  ex-service  men.  Said  he,  "A  lot 
of  soldiers  who  are  begging  in  the 
streel;^  now  were  also  begging  before 
the  war,  and  a  lot  more  never  were 
soldiers." 

Furthermore,  the  country  cannot  af- 
ford the  bonus.  It  hasn't  the  money. 
The  "profiteer"  is  not  so  numerous  as 
has  been  imagined  and  cannot  be  made 
to  pay  it.  The  workmen  who  were  paid 
high  wages  can't  pay  it,  for  they  haven't 
them  now,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  when 
they  were  receiving  their  high  wages 
they  saved  out  of  each  month's  wage*  as 
much  as  the  soldier  received  clear  at 
the  end  of  each  month.  The  writer 
knows  ex-service  men  in  varied  indus- 
tries and  professions,  and  not  one  seems 
willing  that  his  industry  should  be 
taxed  more  than  at  present  in  order  to 
provide  gifts  to  the  ex-service  men. 

Let  me  mention  one  phase  of  the 
matter  which  has  brought  out  the 
strongest  denunciations  that  the  writer 
has  heard,  ^x-service  mefi  have  told  the 
writer  that  not  only  would  a  healthy, 
able-bodied  ex-service  man  have  no 
right  of  any  kind  to  such  a  bonus,  but 
the  very  offering  of  one  should  be 
deemed  an  insult.  What?  Has  patriot- 
ism become  merely  a  business  proposi- 
tion? Are  men  to  fight  for  the  defense 
of  their  country  and  their  civilization 
only  at  so  much  per  month?  Have  we 
come  so  low  that  the  soldier  fighting  in 
a  great  cause  does  so  only  as  a  laborer, 
or  a  workman,  or  a  wage-earner?  For 
his  hire,  instead  of  for  his  home  and  his 
people?  Is  it,  indeed,  true,  as  foreign 
students  of  America  have  said,  that, 
after  all,  we  are  not  a  real  nation,  but 
merely  a  conglomerate  of  nationalities, 
each  one  merely  trying  to  get  what  he 
can  for  himself  out  of  the  wealth  of  the 
Nation?   Imagine  with  what  amazement 
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our  late  comrades,  the  poilus  and  Tom- 
viies,  must  read  the  news,  and  realize 
that  we  are  asking  a  clear  gift  of  a  bill- 
ion or  two,  not  because  we  are  ill,  not 
because  we  were  wounded,  but  merely 
because  we  put  on  uniforms  and  were 
given  an  honor  such  as  no  workman  who 
stayed  at  home  could  ever  attempt  to 
imagine  for  himself! 

I  don't  believe  anything  of  the  kind. 
1  do  not  believe  a  majority  of  the  Legion 
really  approves  of  such  an  attitude.  I 
believe  that  before  long  the  great  mass 
that  is  really  outraged  at  such  a  fla- 
grant belittling  of  their  overseas  service 
will  make  themselves  heard,  and  heard 
strongly,  too.  I  hope  it  will  not  mean 
a  split  in  the  Legion,  though  I  fear  it 
may.  I  hope  it  will  cause  merely  a 
change  of  policy,  and  one  that  at  a  later 
day  we  can  take  pride  in.  For  it  would 
not  cause  us  very  pleasurable  emotions 
some  years  from  now  to  read  in  histo- 
ries that  the  only  great  move  made  by 
the  American  Legion  at  this  critical  and 
portentous  time  was  to  demand  a  cash 
present  for  every  healthy  and  able- 
bodied  man  who  wore  a  uniform  here 
or  "over  there"! 

I  think  that  we  have  emphasized  the 
economic  side  far  too  much.  If  the 
same  emphasis  had  been  put  upon  the 
moral  side,  those  thousands  who  hold 
their  service  record  as  something  quite 
beyond  price  would  have  seen  the 
bonus  demand  in  its  real  significance 
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and  have  drowned  it  in  a  roar  of  in- 
dignation. 

IV 

THE  REWARD   OF  DUTY 

BY  HUGH   M.  TAYLOR 

Formerly  Lientenant-Colonel,  T.  C,  A.  E.  F. 

THE  writer  is  an  American  who  has 
spent  most  of  his  life  outside  the 
United  States,  who  has  carried  with  him 
in  Mexico,  in  Brazil,  in  Cuba,  and  in 
France  the  idea,  never  spoken,  but  in- 
nate, deep-rooted,  and  with  tender  love 
and  pride,  "Thank  Ck)d,  I  am  an  Amer- 
ican." 

I  came  home  from  Cuba  in  1917  and 
put  myself  at  the  disposal  of  the  War 
Department  through  the  channels  avail- 
able to  me,  the  Railway  Transportation 
Service,  took  a  majority,  and  went  to 
France,  reported  to  General  Atterbury, 
and  worked  with  the  men  and  officers 
of  "D.  Lines."  and  the  16th  Grand 
Division,  T.  C. 

•  We  fought  no  battles,  lost  a  few  men 
from  "flu,"  a  few  were  injured  in  rail- 
way accidents.  We  only  worked.  But 
work  we  did — always  ten  hours,  some- 
times twenty-four,  sometimes  .thirty-six, 
sometimes  forty-eight.  Not  unknown  at 
all  was  a  turn  of  sixty-four  hours,  and  a 
stretch  of  seventy-two  hours  caught  a 
few  of  us  at  times  of  particular  stress. 


There    were    few    complaints — all    bat 
none. 

I  am  a  Southerner  from  the  accident 
of  birth,  but  my  principal  assistanti 
came  from  Maine,  Texas,  Colorado,  Penn- 
sylvania, and  Oregon.  My  men  came 
from  all  of  those  States  and  about  all 
the  States  in  the  Union.  There  seemed 
but  one  idea:  "Help  the  others,  and  do 
your  best  yourself!"  I  came  away  from 
France  with  my  pride  in  my  country 
and  her  men  greatly  enhanced — ^pride  in 
a  clean  Job  well  done,  and  in  the  fact 
that  I  had  a  small  part  in  the  doing. 

All  through  the  war,  and  for  months 
afterward,  when  we  were  pulling  men 
from  Brest  to  the  front  and  from  the 
whole  front  to  Brest,  my  men  and  of- 
ficers set  me  a  constant  example  of 
devotion  to  duty.  Efforts  were  made  to 
care  for  one  another,  for  men  in  other 
services,  to  protect  the  French,  aid  the 
British  and  the  Belgians.  "Get  the  food 
to  theniy  the  supplies  to  them,  reinforce- 
ments and  replacements  for  them,  get 
the  wounded  back  to  the  hospitals,  un- 
block French  traffic,  get  the  British  to 
Gallipoli"  were  the  watchwords  in  part 
I  do  not  believe  there  was  one  request 
made  upon  us  to  do  anything  that  we 
did  not  do,  do  well,  willingly. 

We  gave  cheerfully  what  we  had  to 
give  in  work,  realizing  that  we  were 
railway  men,  and  had  no  time  for  frills 
and  little  time  for  drills;  at  times  our 
"O.  D."  looked  as  if  we  had  been  shot 
down  a  coal  chute;  there  was  no  com- 
plaint, no  whimpering. 

While  I  never  got  beyond  a  lieutenant- 
colonelcy,  I  commanded  ten  thousand 
men  scattered  over  half  of  northern 
France,  a  part  in  Belgium,  a  part  after 
the  armistice  reaching  clean  across  into 
Germany.  Some  privates  did  not  see  an 
officer  for  weeks;  but  it  inade  no  dif- 
ference, they  stuck  to  their  Jobs,  did 
their  duty. 

I  have  hoped  that  some  officer  or  man 
who  is  better  known  than  myself  would 
face  the  question  and  take  the  stand 
that  we  wish  no  bonus;  but  if  they  have 
done  so,  I  have  not  come  across  it  in 
my  reading.  I  have  had  a  good  many 
of  the  men  I  know  so  express  themselves 
to  me,  and  I  now  wish  to  ask  my  old 
men,  those  who  feel  as  I  do.  and  our 
other  brothers  in  arms,  to  Join  me  in 
saying  we  want  no  bonus. 

There  is  in  me  something  that  says. 
"You  did  your  duty  to  the  very  best  of 
your  ability  as  an  American."  I  wish 
to  keep  that.  I  believe  there  are  thdu- 
sands  of  our  men  who  feel  as  I  do — that 
to  accept  a  bonus  which  will  add  to  the 
difficulties  of  our  country  would  take 
that  feeling  away. 

Let's  see  to  it  that  every  man  who  is 
entitled  to  it  is  properly  cared  for.  That 
the  shiftless,  no-headed  mess  which  has 
partly  taken  care  of  our  unfortunate 
men  is  replaced  by  an  effective  organiza- 
tion which  will  be  efficiently  organized, 
properly  directed,  and  thoroughly  car- 
ried out.  There  is  money  enough  for 
that.  But  let's  keep  to  ourselves  the 
pride  in  our  Nation,  the  pride  in  onr- 
selves,  to  say  wj^  want  no  bqpus. 
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THE  GREAT  "UNDER-WEIGHT"  DELUSION 


BY    CHARLES   K.   TAYLOR 


Now  of  course  there  is  no  doubt 
that  we  Americans  have  many 
pet  delusions,  but  we  are  so  far 
from  being  unanimous  concerning  them 
that  they  are  not  taken  too  seriously, 
and  some  of  us  even  get  a  lot  of  fun  out 
of  them — when  they  belong  to  some  one 
else! 

There  is  just  one  delusion,  however, 
that  is  held  on  to,  and  almost  worshiped, 
by  an  overwhelming  majority  of  us.  In- 
deed, if  any  one  should  laugh  at  it,  or 
even  very  mildly  doubt  the  truth  of  it, 
that  intrepid  person  would  run  a  mighty 
good  chance  of  being  ostracized,  if  not 
locked  up,  as  a  highly  dangerous  anar- 
chistic individual  who  v/ould  cheerfully 
pull  the  props  from  under  and  bring 
civilization  tumbling  down  into  chaos. 

And  this  great  delusion  is  that  any 
particular  individual,  man  or  woman, 
boy  or  girl,  should  weigh  a  certain  num- 
ber of  pounds! 

How  often  have  you  seen  this  common 
sight?  A  slender,  wiry  mother  places 
slender,  wiry  little  Willy  on  the  station 
scales,  drops  in  a  penny,  aiid  gasps  in 
horror.  Tables  printed  on  the  scales 
state  that  boys  of  Willy's  age,  and  par- 
ticularly of  Willy's  age  and  height, 
should  weigh  just  about  85  pounds.  And 
little  Willy,  doing  the  best  he  can. 
achieves  but  75!  And  that  mother,  with 
.«tartled  intellect,  realizes  that  little 
Willy  must  be  undrru  eight — direful 
term!  A  term  that  brings  consternation 
to  teachers  and  parents  by  the  thou- 
sands, and  urges  investigating  examiners 
of  various  kinds  to  a  verge  of  hysteria! 

Little  Willy  is  hurried  home,  and 
when  the  slender  and  wiry  father  ar- 
rives he  is  told  that  the  poor  child  is 
10  pounds  vndrr-ir right.  The  father  is 
shocked.  He  can't  see  how  an  aggres- 
sively noisy  and  obstreperous  boy  like 
his  Bill  can  be  12^  per  cent  below 
"normal"  and  still  remain  aggressively 
noisy  and  obstreperous.  The  boy  cer- 
tainly doesn't  look  anaemic.  But  there 
it  was — right  on  the  scales!  One  has  to 
pay  attention  to  such  things.  So  they 
'decide  to  give  Willy  a  fattening  diet 
and  that  they  will  urge  him  to  eat  more. 
And  little  Willy  himself,  while  always 
willing  to  eat  whatever  and  as  much  as 
he  can  get,  doesn't  see  how  he  can  de- 
vour a  great  deal  more  without  suffering 
some  cataclysm. 

And  all  this  interest  was  as  nothing 
compared  to  the  real  dismay  that  ensued 
when  a  report  came  from  Willy's  school. 
It  seems  that  folk  had  descended  on  that 
school,  weighed  all  the  children,  took 
their  heights  and  ages,  and  found,  to 
their  horror,  that  almost  a  third  were 
under-wright!  And  of  course  Willy  was 
one  of  the  unfortunates.  So  his  parents 
got  a  note  that  made  them  take  up  the 
question  in  real  earnest. 

And,  all  the  while,  there  you  have  two 
Blender  parents  beholding  their  slender 


These    three    lads,    of 
approximately  the 

name  }>elght,  repre- 
sent three  normal 
types,  so  to  speak — 
slender,  medium,  and 
heavy  —  there  being 
about  18  pounds  be- 
tween the  types.  Or- 
dinarily the  slcnOer 
boy  would  be  put 
down  as  "under- 
weight" and,  no 
doubt,  be  subjected  to 
various  dieting  pro- 
grammes. The  fact 
is  that  he  is  \'ory 
.strong  and  wiry  for 
his  type  of  build. 
Again,  the  heavy  boy 
is  not  "over-weight." 
Hp  hasn't  an  ounce  of 
fat,  and  Is  unusually 
nuiHcular  for  his  age. 
He  is  well  developed 
for  his  own  type  of 
build 


son,  seeing  that  the  latter  is  ruddy  with 
health,  bubbling  with  energy,  and  know- 
ing that  he  possesses*  an  appetite  and 
digestive  power  of  an  anaconda.  Nor 
does  it  enter  their  minds — nor  do  the 
usual  weighers  and  measurers  have  it 
enter  their  minds — that,  after  all,  there 
is  such  a  thing  as  heredity,  and  possibly 
Willy  is  slender  because  it  is  the  family 
type,  or  the  type  of  a  fairish  number 
of  his  immediate  ancestors. 

Now  little  Willy  might  easily  have 
had  large  and  stout  parents,  but  the 
father,  for  instance,  might  readily  re- 
member that  when  he  was  a  boy  of 
Willy's  age  he  too  was  slender  and  wiry, 
and  that  it  seemed  to  be  a  family  pecu- 
liarity— to  be  slender  during  childhood 
and  heavy  later  on. 

So  let  us  try  to  make  a  first  puncture 
in  the  delusion  with  this*  point— that 
children  are  frequently  slender  because 
it  happens  to  be  a  hereditary  type,  just 
as  It  is  hereditary  for  some  to  be  stock- 
ier and  heavier  than  the  average.  Why, 
my  dear  Mr.  Examiner,  some  whole 
races  are  typically  slender,  with  weight 
below  the  general  average  of  humans, 
and  do  you  intimate  that  something  is 
wrong  with  a  whole  race  because  their 
average  weights  are  below  the  general 
human  average? 


A  little  over  a  year  ago  there  was 
much  excitement  and  no  little  chagrin 
in  a  phenomenally  healthy  New  Jersey 
town,  a  town  almost  purely  of  residential 
character,  where  the  great  majority  of 
children  were  more  likely  to  be  over- 
fed than  underfed.  Well,  some  folks 
with  the  weighing  delusion  descended 
on  that  town  and  weighed  all  the 
children.  Frightful!  Almost  a  third 
were  under- weight!  And  right  on  top 
of  this  some  experts  published  the  dis- 
concerting news  that  even  in  private 
academies  patronized  by  the  well-to-do 
a  surprising  number  of  children  were 
found  to  be  under-weight — that  is,  below 
the  weight  the  tables  of  measurements 
said  they  should  have  for  their  ages  and 
their  heights.  And  a  few  days  ago,  ac- 
cording to  the  news,  a  similar  eruption 
struck  the  pleasant  village  of  South 
Orange,  New  Jersey,  and  great  was  the 
consternation! 

Which  brings  us  promptly  to  the  very 
essence  of  our  delusion.  This  is  the 
claim  that  there  is  only  one  normal  and 
healthy  type  of  build — ^the  "average" — 
and  if  children  (not  to  mention  adults) 
happen  to  be  more  slender  than  this 
highly  worshipful  average,  then,  obvi- 
ously, obviously!  something  is  wrong 
with  them.    They  are  under-weight!    A 
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TESTING  OUT  A   SAMPLE  BOY  BY  HEIGHT-WEIGHT  TABLES  > 

LET  us  say  that  we  have  a  boy  who  is  60  inches  tall  and  who  weighs  76 
pounds.  Let  us  say  that  he  is  perfectly  healthy,  wiry,  and  in  general 
good  condition.  Some  folk  would  declare  that  the  poor  child  is  about  14  pounds 
"under-weight"  and  would  demand  medical  care,  diets,  and  what  not.  Let  us 
forget  these  folk  and  see  if  the  boy  is  well  developed  for  his  type  of  build,  for 
if  he  is  health y,  tnen  his  is  normally  a  slender  build.  On  the  height- weight 
tables  we  find  that  for  60  inches  in  height  five  weights  are  given,  representing 
the  "heavy"  type  (at  about  107  pounds),  the  heavy-medium  type  (at  about  98 
pounds),  the  medium  (at  90  pounds),  the  medium-slender  (at  83  pounds),  and 
the  slender  (at  about  77  pounds).  Of  course  there  are  those  who  come  in 
between  these  weights,  but  these  can  be  Judged  just  as  well.  Well,  this  par- 
ticular boy  at  76  pounds  would  be  judged  as  a  "slender  type"  of  boy.  Here  are 
his  measurenients  and  those  given  for  his  height  and  weight  in  the  tables: 

The  Boy        The  Table 

^^*S^^  ^^  ^^  To  score;    With  shoulclers,  cheat 

Weight 76  77  girth,    upper-arm    girths,    and    calf 

Shoulder  girth  32  33  (—4)     ^^^^^    •^'*    *"*^**    *'°""'''    *    p*'*"^- 

ni       X     t  xu  o*T  ntf  c  /   I  o\      ^'^**  Cheat  expansion   and   contrac- 

Cnest  girtn  Zl  J6.5  (+^)      tlon    difference    of    upper    arms    % 

Chest  expansion 4  3.5  (+4)      inch    counts    a    point.      with    hips 

Pifht   iinnpr  nrm  7  7*^  7  7^*  ^^^  thighs   %   Inch  counts  a  point. 

Kignt  upper  aim 7.75        7.75  ^^^^  ^,^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^ ^^ ^^ ^^^ 

Same  contracted  9.25  9.25  irart  from  it.  depending  on  whether 

Left  upper  arm  7.5  7.5  the  boy's  measurements  go  over  or 

Same  contracted 8.75        8.75  ""^^^   IHf    "V*"^*7*-      ™«    "^^ 

scores    101,    which    is    satisfactory. 
Waist  -  23.25        23.25  Public  school   average  Is  02.     Also, 

Hips   27.5  28.25  (—2)      ^^^  "^^  <'*^"  ^^  Ju^t  where  he  goes 

.  Ani_  irff-  irfftp-  *i-.v      Ijelow  .Standard. 

Average  thighs  17.5        17.25        (  f  1) 

Average  calves  11  11 


frightful  term  that  sends  whole  com- 
munities into  providing  fattening  diets 
for  perfectly  healthy  children  and  doing 
everything  that  uncanny  genius  will  sug- 
gest to  make  a  lot  of  normal  children 
morbid  over  matters  they  do  not  need 
to  worry  about. 

It  might  be  interesting  for  some  one 
to  analyze  the  Worship  of  the  Average. 
I  don't  know  what  we  would  do  without 
it!  Why,  our  whole  educational  system 
is  based  upon  it!  The  average  child! 
And  that  is  why  though  the  duller-than- 
average  child  is  perhaps  prodded  up  a 
little,  children  brighter  than  average  are 
caught  fast  in  the  machine,  so  that 
educationally  they  are  rarely  able  to 
come  anywhere  near  their  capacities. 

So  when  we  insist  that  children 
should  at  least  come  up  to  an  average 
in  weight  we  are  doing  only  what  we 
also  do  in  the  class-room,  with  this  dif- 
ference, however:  When  a  child's 
weight  is  over-average,  then  we  are 
likely  to  smile  with  approval;  but  when 
a  child  is  mentally  over-average,  well,  we 
just  let  that  child  remain  in  the  grip  of 
the  machine  that  keeps  achievement 
down  to  the  average  scale  of  things. 

We  are  straying  into  another  highly 
dangerous  field,  and  had  better  return 
quickly  to  our  physical  standards.  Let 
us  put  the  matter  in  a  few  words.  Many 
of  us  insist  that  there  is  only  one 
normal  type  of  build — the  average  type. 
We  insist  that  it  is  the  desirable  healthy 
type,  and  that  when  children  go  any  de- 
gree below  this  average  type  and  weigh 


1  Mr.  C.  K.  Taylor  will  gladly  send  a  leaflet 
containing  these  tables  in  full  to  any  one  who 
sends  him  a  stamped  and  self-addressed  en- 
velope. He  may  be  reached  at  the  Carteret 
Academy,  Orange,  New  Jersey. 


less  than  the  average  for  their  age  and 
height  then  we  are  much  alarmed  and 
have  much  to  say  about  the  portentously 
large  percentage  of  malnutrition  in  our 
schools,  public  and  private. 

Our  stand  is  simply  this — that  it  is 
just  as  normal  and  healthy  for  some 
children  to  be  more  slender  than  the 
average  and  for  others  to  be  stocky  or 
thick-set,  as  for  still  others  to  approx- 
imate that  average,  that  it  is  a  matter  of 
inherited  type  of  build,  and  all  we  need 
to  do  is  to  see  that  a  child  is  properly 
developed  for  his  or  her  normal  type  of 
build.    There  it  is  in  a  nutshell! 

Now  very  certainly  it  is  quite  possible 
for  children  to  be  actually  under-weight 
— below  the  weight  they  really  should 
have.  But  you  will  not  learn  this  by 
putting  them  on  a  pair  of  scales.  The 
point  is  not,  "What  does  the  child 
weigh?"  but,  "Is  the  child  healthy?" 
If  the  child  is  unhealthy,  if  the  child  is 
suffering  with  malnutrition,  then,  for 
all  you  know,  a  child  may  be  very  much 
under  the  proper  weight.  The  test  is 
not  a  pair  of  scales,  but  a  proper  medical 
examination.  So  that  brings  us  to  the 
second  part  of  our  stand.  Here  it  is: 
When  a  child  is  healthy,  when  a  child 
is  in  good  physical  condition,  and  par- 
ticularly when  that  child's  muscles  are 
not  flabby,  but  firm  and  efficient,  then 
we  may  be  sure  that  the  child's  weight 
is  correct,  no  matter  what  it  U,  And 
our  work,  then,  is  merely  to  see  that 
a  child  has  a  physical  development  cor- 
responding to  his  or  her  type  of  build. 

That  puts  the  whole  matter  in  a  dif- 
ferent view-point,  doesn't  it?  Instead  of 
putting  our  emphasis  on  variations  in 
weight,  we  should  put  it  on  an  inquiry 


into  a  child's  state  of  health,  first,  and 
on  a  child's  physical  development,  sec- 
ond. 

Well,  it  will  take  a  very  serious  men- 
tal upheaval  to  bring  many  of  us  to  see 
that  the  question  is  health  and  develop- 
ment, and  not  one  of  weight,  but  we  are 
coming  to  it  little  by  little.  And  once 
this  is  accepted,  then  another  question 
will  come  promptly  into  being.  Here 
is  this  one:  "How  are  you  going  to 
know  when  a  child  is  well  developed?" 
Nor  is  this  going  to  be  difficult  to 
answer. 

Tables  have  been  prepared  on  a  height- 
weight   basis.     That   is,   for   the   same 
height     there    are    tables    of     various 
weights,  increasing  from  those  of  slender 
individuals  to  those  of  stocky  and  thick- 
set individuals.     For  instance,  suppose 
you  have  a  boy  who  is  60  inches  tall 
and  who  weighs  100  pounds.     Suppose 
he  is  perfectly  healthy.    Prom  that  you 
would  infer  that  his  weight  is  correct 
for    his    type    of    build — provided,    of 
course,  he  is  not  one  of  those  obviously 
"fat"  boys  who  really  cannot  be  Judged 
by  normal  standards.    Very  well.    Sixty 
inches  in  height.    One  hundred  pounds 
in  weight.    Let  us  see  what  the  tables 
show  for  boys  of  that  height.    We  find 
five  different  weights.    In  the  first  table, 
that  for  slender  boys,  we  find  77  pounds. 
And  right  there  are  measurements  of 
girths  and  muscles  of  healthy  slender 
boys  whose  heights  are  60  inches  and 
whose  weights  approximate  77  pounds. 
The  next  table,  for  60  inches,  gives  83 
pounds.    This  would  be  what  you  might 
call  a  slender-medium  type  of  build.  The 
next  gives  90  pounds.    Here  is  our  great 
and  worshipful  medium — ^the  average,  if 
you    please.      Well,    this    youngster    is 
evidently  over  average  in  weight,  and 
most  folk  would  be  highly  satisfied.    We 
are  not! 

The  next  table  gives  98  pounds  for  60 
inches.  And  this  is  approximately  the 
weight  of  boys  of  what  you  might  call 
a  medium-heavy  type  of  build.  And 
with  that  weight  are  to  be  found  various 
measurements  for  well-cfeveloped  bo3r8  of 
that  height  and  approximately  that 
weight.  So  you  can  compare  this  boy's 
measurements  with  proper  measure 
ments  for  his  own  type  of  huildy  and  so 
get  a  score  which  will  give  a  fair  idea 
of  his  development.  That  is,  you  can 
start  him  with  a  score  of  100,  and  as  he 
goes  above  or  below  the  standard  for  his 
type  points  can  be  added  to  or  sub- 
tracted from  100.  Suppose  he  has  a 
score  of  85,  and  finds  that  he  lost  10  on 
chest  expansion  and  5  on  his  shoulders. 
Well,  first  of  all,  it  would  be  a  fair 
criticism,  because  he  is  judged  accord- 
ing to  his  type  of  build;  and,  secondly, 
that  score  would  mean  something  very 
definite  to  that  boy.  It  appeals  im- 
mensely to  a  normal,  healthy  boy  to 
have  a  chance  to  compare  his  "muscles" 
with  those  of  other  boys  of  his  size 
The  loss  of  the  10  and  the  5  would  show 
him  just  where  he  needed  some  special 
exercise  to  give  him  the  "100  standard" 
—the  proper  development  for.  his  type 
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of  build.  We  have  found  that  whole 
schools  of  boys  will  take  a  very  prompt 
and  effective  interest  in  such  standard- 
ization and  enter  with  effective  and  sus- 
tained enthusiasm  into  competitions  for 
physical  improvement  and  physical 
standard.  You  can  see  how  simple  it 
would  be  to  distinguish  "improvement" 
from  mere  "growth."  Too  many  schools 
send  home  at  the  end  of  the  school  year 
increases  in  measurements  and  term 
them  "gains,"  whereas  they  most  likely 
lepresent  growth  only.  But  if  a  boy  is 
taller  and  heavier,  then,  according  to 
the  height-weight  plan,  his  requirements 
go  up  to  keep  the  score  he  had  in  the 
first  place,  so  that  if  his  score  is  actually 
higher  then  we  know  he  has  done  more 
than  grow — he  has  gained. 

Suppose  our  boy,  instead  of  weighing 
100,  had  weighed  but  76.  Suppose,  too, 
that  he  was  in  first-class  health,  with 
firm   muscles   and   no   flabby   fat.     He 
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would  of  course  be  quite  slender.  The 
writer  remembers  one  fourteen-year 
youngster  of  this  type,  seemingly  not 
much  more  than  skin  and  bones,  who 
nevertheless  won  the  athletic  champion- 
ship of  a  large  summer  camp  because 
his  development  was  above  that  required 
for  a  well-developed  boy  of  his  height 
and  weight. 

To  return  to  our  proposition,  suppose 
our  first  boy  weighed  76  instead  of  100. 
Well,  it  is  very  likely  that  he  would 
have  been  pounced  upon  as  being  seri- 
ously under-weight  and  would  have  been 
deluged  with  special  diets  and  rationing 
programmes  and  what  not.  If,  how- 
ever, his  measurements  were  compared 
with  those  of  healthy,  well-developed 
boys  of  his  own  height  and  weight,  a 
fair  Judgment  could  have  been  made. 
And  it  might  well  have  been  that  his 
measurements  were  in  excess  of  those 
required  for  the  score  of  100,  and  so, 
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with  actually  smaller  girths,  he  might 
have  attained  a  considerably  higher 
score  than  the  much  heavier  lad  with 
larger  measurements. 

There,  we  hope  our  standpoint  has 
been  made  clear.  It  is  based  on  an 
intensive  study  of  some  thousands  of 
children  over  quite  a  number  of  years. 
And  we  repeat  it  finally  for  the  sake  of 
emphasis:  If  a  child  is  healthy,  and' is 
not  one  of  those  typically  "fat"  children, 
then  that  child's  weight  is  correct  mo 
matter  what  it  is.  So  our  concern  should 
not  be  over  a  child's  weight'  but  over  a 
child's  health  and  physical  development. 
And  this  means  a  careful  study  of  our 
school-children  in  these  two  respects, 
and  it  also  means,  mind  you,  a  proper 
feeding  of  school-children  wherever  real 
malnutrition  or  under-feeding  actually 
exists.  But  the  standard  to  go  by  is  not 
one  of  weight,  but  of  health,  and  of 
physical  development. 


THE  DOOR 

BY    LOUISE   AYRES   GARNETT 

1  OPENED  wide  my  door 
And  Love  passed  by 
Without  the  turning  of  his  head 
Or  lifting  of  an  eye. 

Then  cunningly  I  set  my  door 

But  scantly  wide. 

And  Love  returned  and  glanced  within. 

Though  still  he  stayed  outside. 

But  when  in  swift  rebellion 
I  closed  my  door  and  thrust  the  bolt  In  place, 
Love  hurried  back  and  knocked  with  frenzied  fist 
And  begged  to  see  my  face. 

And  I?-— 

I  opened  wide  my  door  and  took  him  in. 

I  am  a  woman. 

Which  I  count  no  sin. 


THE  DEAN  OF  THE  DIPLOMATIC  CORPS 

BY    ELBERT    FRANCIS    BALDWIN 


ONE  summer  day  Theodore  Roose- 
velt and  three  friends  took  a  walk 
in  the  Potomac  Valley.  It  was  a 
very  warm  day.  They  were  some  five 
miles  away  from  Washington.  They 
had  been  scrambling  up  and  down 
rocks  and  precipices,  over  fences  and 
through  underbrush  and  thorny  bram- 
bles, which  had  torn  their  hands  and 
clothes,  when  the  President  said  sud- 
denly, "What  would  you  say  to  a  swim?" 
They  undressed.  One  of  the  party  was 
the  recently  appointed  French  Ambas- 
sador to  America;  he  had  put  on  his 
gloves  over  his  bleeding  hands.  Just  as 
they  were  about  to  dive  into  the  river, 
T.  R.  looked  around  and  said:  "Mr. 
Ambassador,  are  you  not  forgetting  your 
gloves?"  The  diplomat  rejoined:  "We 
might  meet  ladies!'' 

Polite,  but  positive,  such  is  Jean  Jules 
Jufiserand.     Nineteen    years    ago    this 


month  he  presented  his  credentials  to 
President  Roosevelt.  So  far  as  I  know, 
no  envoy  in  Washington  has  ever  had 
so  long  a  term  of  service.  The  then  new 
Ambassador  is  now  dean  of  the  diplo- 
matic corps. 

He  Is  a  modest  and  unassuming  yet 
what  I  should  like  to  call  a  vigorous  and 
downright  diplomat. 

Talk  with  him.  You  note  a  straight- 
forward manner,  a  wide-awake  intel- 
ligence, a  comprehensive  grasp  of  af- 
fairs, an  unclouded  mind.  You  discover 
a  spirit  of  democracy,  liberty,  justice. 
You  feel  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  was  justified 
in  saying,  "He  diffuses  an  atmosphere  of 
integrity." 

As  the  Ambassador  speaks  you  become 
aware  of  two  differences  between  him 
and  some  other  diplomats  you  may  have 
known.  First,  outspokenness — he  em- 
bodies John  Hay's  dictum:   "Frankness 


is  the  truest  diplomacy."  Second,  a 
more  virile  force  of  phrase.  He  strips 
his  speech  of  surplusage.  He  goes 
straight  to  the  point. 

True,  he  Is  a  scholar  and  literary 
man.  But  you  find  no  mere  litterateur, 
academician,  doctrinaire,  playing  at 
politics.  Instead,  you  find  that  this 
scholar  is  also  a  very  practical  person; 
he  seems,  indeed,  quite  a  "business 
man."  Certainly  he  is  a  realist,  like  so 
many  of  his  compatriots.  He  has 
dynamic  force. 

Jean  Adrien  Antoine  Jules  Jusserand 
(to  give  him  the  full  name  he  never 
uses)  was  born  Just  sixty-seven  years 
ago.  As  you  look  at  him  you  cannot 
believe  it.  He  was  probably  born,  you 
might  guess,  some  forty-seven  years  ago. 

His  family's  country  seat  was  in*  the 

Forez,  near  Lyons,  but  he  was  bom  In 

the  city  itself.    Wh^^tjs^  ;^qr^f  1870 
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THE  FBENCH  AMBASSADOR  TO  AMERICA 


with  Prussia  began,  he  was  at  school. 
The  older  schoolboys  Joined  the  army; 
the  young  Jusserand  was  not  old  enough 
to  enlist.  The  war  passed.  Those  older 
boys  returned  from  Belfort,  the  uncon- 
quered  citadel,  and,  as  the  Ambassador 
told  me,  "They  showed  us  with  pride 
how  they  had  managed  to  the  last  to 
preserve  a  gala  uniform,  which  feift  con- 
sisted in  buttoning  their  mud-stained 
coats  to  the  left  on  ordinary  days  and 
to  the  right  on  great  days." 

Study  went  right  on  at  school — Latin. 
Greek,  several  modem  languages,  math- 
ematics, history,  the  fine  arts,  and  much 
else  besides.  To  compensate  for  not 
having  served  in  the  army,  young  Jus- 
serand worked  so  hard  that  almost  at 
the  same  time  he  took  degrees  in  law, 
literature,  science,  and  other  branches. 
Indeed,  he  was  studying  so  many  things 
that,  as  he  recently  told  his  colleagues 
of  the  American  Historical  Association, 
his  family  remonstrated,  declaring: 
"This  cannot  go  on.  You  must  select 
one  special  profession.  We  will  leave 
you  alone  this  afternoon.  When  we 
return,  you  must  have  made  your 
choice." 

"So  I  remained  alone  in  our  country 


home,"  he  said,  "overlooking  the  upper 
Loire,  with  the  familiar  landscape  be- 
fore me,  trees,  fields,  and  distant  moun- 
tains, mute  advisers.  Would  it  be  a 
military  career  or  a  civil  one?  I  spent 
some  hard  moments  of  doubt.  Then  I 
considered  that,  with  such  a  terrible 
war  so  recent,  there  would  probably  be 
no  other  for  a  great  many  years,  and 
that  other  callings  than  arms  might 
offer  the  chances  of  more  immediate  use- 
fulness. When  the  family  returned,  I 
had  made  up  my  mind.  I  had  decided 
on  my  profession,  and  I  have  now  fol- 
lowed it  for  nearly  half  a  century.  I 
passed  a  competitive  examination  and, 
fortified  by  my  studies  at  school  and 
at  the  Universities  of  Lyons  and  Paris, 
where  I  took  doctors'  degrees,  have  been 
a  diplomat  ever  since  I  was  twenty-one 
years  old." 

He  spent,  alternately,  a  number  of 
years  in  the  Paris  Foreign  Oflice  and  at 
London,  was  then  sent  to  Copenhagen 
as  Minister,  and  finally  came  to  Wash- 
ington as  Ambassador. 

During  his  earlier  service  in  Paris  and 
London,  as  since,  Monsieur  Jusserand 
made  many  friends.  One  of  them  was 
John   Morley.     In   the   "Recollections" 


published  by  Lord  Morley  we  read  of  a 
visit  to  Paris  in  1892: 

Wednesday,  January  IS,  Jusserand, 
the  best  of  friends,  called,  in  very 
lively  spirits,  and  planned  various 
pleasures  for  me,  beginning  with  a 
visit  to  the  Louvre  then  and  there. 
.     .  Jusserand    had    now    to   be 

off    to    his    work    at    the     Foreign 
Office.    .    .    . 

Thursday,  January  14,  Sallied  forth 
with  Jusserand  to  the  Mus^e  Cama- 
valet.  .  .  .  The  house  was  once 
the  hotel  of  Madame  de  S^vignd.  .  .  . 
At  my  request  we  went  to  a  homely 
restaurant  on  the  quays.  For  the 
iflrst  time  in  my  life  I  saw  frogs  in 
the  bill  of  fare.  .  .  .  From  this 
to  the  Chamber,  which  for  an  hour 
was  painfully  dull.  ...  To  cali  on 
Taine.  .  .  . 

Friday,  January  15,  Half  inclined 
to  shirk  my  excursion  with  Jusse- 
rand. But  that  faithful  cicerone 
wisely  held  me  to  my  work  and  we 
drove  off  to  the  I-.uxembourg.  .  .  . 
I  went  on  to  lunch  with  M.  Ribot, 
the  Foreign  Minister.  His  wife  is  an 
American  lady  whom  we  have  known. 
.  .  .  for  years.  They  were  both 
very  cordial.  Only  Ju.sserand 
there.  .  .  .  Dressed  and  went  with 
Jusserand  to  dine  with  a  club  of 
eminent  men.  .  .  .  We  had  a  most 
interesting  talk.  ...  I  drove  with 
J.  to  the  College  de  France,  it  being 
Madame  Kenan's  evening  at  home. 
.  .  .  Kenan's  face  is  not  an  attrac- 
tive one,  but  I  was  vastly  struck 
as  his  animation  grew,  with  the  deep 
light  and  the  full  flash  of  the  eye. 
and  the  powerful  movement  of  the 
overhanging  brows.  .  .  .  Jusserand 
wanted  me  to  finish  up  the  night 
with  half  an  hour  at  the  Opera, 
where  he  had  in\itations  for  a  box. 
But  I  said  that  I  did  not  choose  to 
efface  the  scene  with  Kenan,  and 
besides  I  had  the  more  prosaic  motive 
of  packing.  So  I  bade  my  really  good, 
kind,  and  most  helpful  friend  good-by. 

In  1895  Monsieur  Jusserand  married 
Mademoiselle  Elise  Richards,  of  Ameri- 
can parentage,  but  born  and  educated  in 
Paris.  She  has  known  how  to  double 
her  husband's  worth. 

Nearly  nineteen  years  ago  I  first  met 
the  then  new  French  Ambassador.  He 
had  instantly  made  a  most  favorable 
Impression  on  President  Roosevelt. 
Each  man  could  still  be  called  young: 
certainly  the  two  had  in  common  a  use- 
ful alertness,  buoyancy,  cheerfulness, 
viv^acity.  For  many  years  both  men  had 
developed  their  physical  vigor  by  rid- 
ing, fencing,  swimming,  climbing,  and 
other  sports.  The  new  Ambassador 
quickly  became  one  of  the  most  popular 
members  of  the  so-called  "Tennis  Cab- 
inet." To  show  how  naturally  he  turned 
to  physical  recreation  one  has  but  to  read 
his  "Les  Sports  et  les  Jeux  d'Exercice 
dans  I'Ancienne  France" — some  day  I 
hope  he  will  publish  an  account  of  iiis 
many  "hikes"  with  T.  R. 

This  calls  attention  to  Monsieur  Jus- 
serand's  already  published  books — to  his 
very  first  ones  in  Latin  and  in  French,  to 
his  "English  Wayfaring  Life,"  "The  Eng- 
lish Novel  in  the^Time  of  Shakespeare." 
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"A  French  Ambassador  at  the  Court  of 
Charles  11,"  "Piers  Plowman,"  "English 
Essays  from  a  French  Pen,"  "Histoire 
Litt^raire  du  Peuple  Anglais"  (rewritten 
in  English  under  the  title  "A  Literary 
History  of  the  English  People"),  "The 
Romance  of  a  King's  Life,"  "Shakespeare 
in  France,"  "Ronsard,"  and  the  latest  and 
best  known  here  of  all.  namely,  "With 
Americans  of  Past  and  Present  Days." 
The  readers  of  this  last  hardly  know 
whether  to  admire  more  its  matter  or  its 
manner.  It  informs  us.  as  we  have  never 
■  before  been  informed,  of  the  widespread 
French  sympathy  for  the  American 
colonists  in  their  struggle  for  indepen- 
dence, of  Rochambeau,  Lafayette,  and 
their  French  brothers  in  arms  in  Amer- 
ica a  century  and  a  quarter  ago.  Con- 
cerning what  other  two  countries  could 
such  a  narrative  have  been  written? 

Of  Washington's  commendation  of  the 
French  as  "our  generous  allies"  Monsieur 
Jusserand  says  in  this  book :  ' 

If  the  great  man  were  to  come 
again,  we  entertain  a  fond  hope  that 
he  would  deem  us  not  undeserving  of 
the  sympathies  he  bestowed  on  our 
ancestors.  .  .  .  Considering  the 
silent  resolution,  abnegration,  and  una- 
nimity with  which  our  whole  people, 
from  the  day  when  war  was  declared 
on  them  by  a  relentless  enemy,  tried 
to  uphold  the  cause  of  independence 
and  liberalism  in  a  world-wide  con- 
flict, the  leader  [Washington]  might 
be  tempted  to  write  once  more  .  .  . 
the  three  words  he  wrote  in  1781. 

To  commemorate  the  friendship  be- 
tween Washington  and  Rochambeau  the 
Ambassador  transplanted  some  tree  cut- 
tings from  Mount  Vernon  to  the  cem- 
etery inclosure  in  France  where  lie  the 
remains  of  the  French  Marshal.  Indeed, 
Monsieur  Jusserand  is  ever  ready  to  back 
by  some  deed  his  words  of  Qallic  grace 
and  charm,  qualities  revealed  in  his 
letters  more  even  than  in  his  books.  Sev- 
eral of  his  volumes  describe  the  Shake- 
spearean and  pre-Shakespearean  period 
in  England.  He  thus  followed  the  coun- 
sel a  Qreek  scholar  had  given  him  long 
ago:  "You  must  select  early  in  life  a 
vast  intellectual  task  that  will  be  like  a 
literary  companion,  a  long-lived  one, 
which  you  can  never  lose  because  it  will 
be  sure  to  outlive  you." 

Every  year  I  have  seen  the  Ambas- 
sador preside  at  our  annual  Alliance 
Prancaise  meetings.  He  has  been  the 
heart  and  soul  of  that  Alliance.  All  its 
members,  and  especially  all  who  are 
teachers,  revere  him  as  an  apostle  of 
letters  and  learning  as  well  as  of 
diplomacy  and  politics.  He  is  an  LL.D. 
from  a  dozen  American  universities  and 
is  Grand  Cross  of  the  French  Legion  of 
Honor. 

The  career  in  America  of  any  repre- 
sentative of  France  must  have  one  im- 
mense satisfaction,  greater  than  that 
coming  to  the  representative  of  any 
other  country.  As  the  present  Ambas- 
sador has  said,  with  the  ties  between 
France  and  America  in  the  past,  with  a 
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similar  goal  ahead  of  them  in  the  future, 
and  with  similar  problems  to  solve  in 
the  present,  "it  cannot  but  be  of  advan- 
tage to  themselves  and  to  the  liberal 
world  that  two  republics,  facing  each 
other  across  the  broad  ocean,  one  nearly 
a  half-century  old,  the  other  three  times 
as  much,  should  have  lived  on  terms 
of  amity,  not  to  say  intimacy,  comparing 
experiences,  of  help  to  one  another 
whenever  circumstances  allow.  This 
they  have  been  on  more  than  one  oc- 
casion, and  will  doubtless  be  again." 

The  first  years  of  the  Ambassador's 
diplomatic  life  here  were  comparatively 
uneventful,  but  in  1905  he  and  his 
German  colleague  were  greatly  con- 
cerned lest  there  might  be  war  between 
France  and  Germany  over  Morocco.  Both 
wanted  to  avert  such  a  possibility.  Both 
appealed  to  the  President.  Mr.  Roosevelt 
lent  his  aid,  first,  because  he  felt  that 
such  a  war  would  be  a  calamity  to  civil- 
ization, and,  second,  as  he  was  then  try- 
ing to  bring  about  peace  between  Russia 
and  Japan,  he  surmised  that  the  Moroc- 
can conflict  might  act  as  a  deterrent  in 
some  way.  and  even  result  in  a  world 
conflagration.  Both  Ambassadors  were. 
President  Roosevelt  said,  "as  straight  as 
men  could  be;  ...  with  Speck  I  was 
on  close  terms;  with  Jusserand  (who  is 
one  of  the  best  men  I  have  ever  met  and 
whose  country  was  in  the  right  on  this 
issue)  I  was  on  even  closer  terms."  In 
April,  1906,  Mr.  Roosevelt  wrote  to  the 
latter  as  follows: 

We  owe  it  to  you  more  than  to 
Any  other  one  man  that  the  year 
.  .  .  has  not  seen  a  war  between 
France  and  Germany.  .  .  .  Prob- 
ably the  only  way  it  could  have  been 
avoided  was  by  an  international  con- 
ference. .  .  .  You  were  the  man 
most  instrumental  in  having-  .  .  . 
this  conference  arranged  for.  I  came 
into  the  matter  most  unwillingly  and 
I  could  not  have  come  into  it  at  all 
if  I  had  not  possessed  entire  con- 
fidence alike  in  your  unfailing  sound- 
ness of  judgment  and  in  your  high 
integrity  of  personal  conduct.  Thanks 
to  the  fact  that  the.se  are  the  two 
dominant  notes  in  your  personality, 
my  relationship  with  you  has  been 
.such  as  I  think  has  very,  very  rarely 
obtained  between  an  ambassador  at 
any  time  and  the  head  of  the  govern- 
ment to  which  that  ambassiador  was 
accredited.    .    .    . 

The  service  you  rendered  was  pri- 
marily one  to  France,  but  it  was  also 
a  service  to  the  world  at  larpe:  and  in 
rendering  it  you  bore  yourself  a.s  the 
Ideal  public  servant  should  bear  him- 
self. 

Owing  to  our  neutrality  in  the  first 
years  of  the  late  war,  the  French  Am- 
bassador worked  under  circumstances  of 
extreme  delicacy  and  embarrassment. 
The  subtle  and  exasperating  German 
and  other  propaganda,  persisting  then 
and  since,  was  enough  to  make  any  one 
irascible.  It  would  have  been  surprising 
had  it  not  affected  Monsieur  Jusserand's 
nerves.  If  it  did  affect  them,  he  hardly 
betrayed  it.  I  would  hear  only:  "The 
propaganda  of  the  Germans  is  simply 
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this:  Two  and  two  make  five.  Two  and 
two  make  five.  Two  and  two  make 
five.'  Repeat  this  long  enough  and  it 
will  become  axiomatic,  and  hence  indis- 
putable." 

That  propaganda,  however,  caused 
some  persons  to  advise  a  counter-propa- 
ganda. When  the  Ambassador  was  in- 
dulgent enough  to  ask  how  I  felt  about 
this,  I  counseled  against  it.  France  was 
too  sure  of  her  own  cause,  I  submitted, 
.to  lend  herself  either  to  the  kind  of  ad- 
vertising carried  on  by  the  Germans  or, 
perhaps,  to  any  advertising  at  all.  No 
French  counter-propaganda,  it  was  after- 
wards decided,  should  be  started.  As 
Monsieur  Jusserand  remarked:  "We  will 
let  the  Germans  have  all  the  spotlight. 
We  will  save  our  money.  We  will  not 
say  a  word.  Some  will  consider  this  very, 
bold.    But  some  will  blame  us." 

During  the  war  a  few  faultfinders  and 
propagandists  allowed  themselves  a 
little  acid  comment  concerning  the  Am- 
bassador. He  wrote  to  me  about  it,  and 
concluded: 

I  hope  all  those  barkers  will  one 
day  cease  to  bark  when  suflSciently 
exhausted.  They  are  not  numerous, 
but  ten  people  who  shout  make  much 
more  noise  than  do  a  thousand  who 
keep  quiet.  Luckily  I  have  not  time 
enough  to  listen  to  their  music,  and  if 
parva  licet  componere  magnis,  I  would 
be  tempted  to  recall  the  Arab  proverb 
to  the  effect  that  "dogs  bark  but  the 
caravan  passes  on." 

Later  in  1914  he  wrote: 

It  is  most  kind  of  you  to  send  me 
**The  World  War."  *.  .  .  It  is  well 
worth  having  and  remembering.  As 
one  more  token  of  your  friendship, 
it  is  also  very  valuable  to  me.  .  .  . 
The  author  speaks  of  the  French 
having  in  1886  raised  their  army's 
peace  footing  to  500,000  men  at  a  time 
when  the  innocent  and  peaceful 
Germans  had  only  427,000.  It  might 
be  appropriate  to  mention  that  if  we 
made  such  an  effort  itwaS  because 
we  had  no  choice,  knov^ing  that,  in 
case  of  such  an  attack  as  we  had 
several  times  been  threatened  with, 
we  should  have  had  to  deal,  not  with 
Germany  alone,  but  with  her  allies. 
At  that  period  we  ourselves  had  no 
allies. 

In  the  information  and  counsel  he  has 
given  to  his  Government  and  to  ours  the 
French  Ambassador  has  been  both  acute 
and  far-sighted.  For  instance,  from  the 
very  first  he  was  always  against  fusing 
the  Treaty  of  Versailles  and  the  League 
of  Nations,  so  different  in  their  essence: 
the  Treaty  being  a  fixed  and  determined 
pact  intended  to  define  and  carry  out 
certain  agreements,  while  the  League 
must  necessarily  be  of  slow  growth, 
evolving  with  each  new  precedent  and 
each  new  experience. 

More  than  once  I  heard  President 
Roosevelt  say:  "The  Ambassador  has 
proved  himself  as  able  a  servant  of 
France  as  France  has  ever  had  in  her 
long  line  of  able  servants.  And  he  has 
proved  himself  as  loyal  a  friend  to 
America  as  even  France  has  provided." 

Washington,  Febnii^  ^/-i^i<^  I  r^ 
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FROM  AN  ATTIC  WINDOW 

BY   BEVERLEY   NICHOLS 


THE    GHOST    OF    SOCRATES 

1  SUPPOSE  that  every  educated  Eng- 
lishman who  comes  out  to  Greece 
is,  at  the  beginning,  a  sentimentalist. 
In  the  one  hand  he  carries  an  Aristotle, 
in  the  other  a  Homer.  He  experiences  a 
supreme  thrill  as  he  drives  down  the 
white  streets  of  Athens,  and  turns  his 
steps  religiously  to  the  Acropolis  before 
he  has  even  unpacked  his  trunks. 

But,  oh,  what  a  falling  ofT,  at  any 
rate,  for  the  romantic  mind!  The  Acrop- 
olis is  still  there,  its  gleaming  marble 
almost  untouched  by  the  storms  of 
twenty-two  centuries.  But  it  is  an 
exotic  in  modern  Athens,  standing  frig- 
idly and  proudly  above  the  turbulent 
and  highly  colored  life  that  seethes 
below,  the  life  of  the  twentieth-century 
Balkans. 

For  it  is  Baedeker  rather  than  Aris- 
totle who  is  the  true  interpreter  of 
modem  Greece.  The  little  land  of  giants 
has  become  quite  a  big  land  of  pygmies. 
The  Venus  de  Milo  has  degenerated  into 
an  amiable-looking  woman  with  untidy 
hair,  whose  lack  of  figure  is  partly  dis- 
guised by  her  French  clothes.  And  the 
Hermes  of  Praxiteles  is  a  weedy  young 
man  with  a  black  mustache,  who  lounges 
under  the  pepper  trees  or  drinks  res- 
inous wines  outside  the  caf^s  in  Sta- 
dium Street. 

One  searches  feverishly  for  the  Greek 
virtues.  One  looks  in  vain  for  the 
Greek  nose.  But  centuries  of  foreign 
domination  have  done  their  work,  and 
Greece  has  freed  herself  only  to  find 
that  there  are  no  Greeks  to  free. 

And  yet.  ...  Is  it  sentimentalism  or 
is  there  really  a  tradition?  For,  in  spite 
of  everything,  one  feels  all  the  time  that 
round  the  comer  is  the  old  Greece,  that 
one  day  in  the  street  you  will  meet  the 
ugly  face  of  Socrates. 

For  these  people  are  always  conscious, 
almost  pathetically  conscious,  of  their 
past.  On  the  filthy  drachma  notes  with 
which  you  pay  for  your  Turkish  coffee 
the  head  of  Demosthenes  stares  at  you, 
covered  with  Balkan  grease,  but  recog- 
nizable all  the  same,  and  in  the  songs 
of  the  kilted  goatherds  on  Mount  Hymet- 
tus  there  is  something  of  the  heroic 
rhythm  of  Theocritus. 

Always  there  is  this  maddening  sense 
of  familiarity  with  something  you  knew 
long  ago.  A  miserable-looking  soldier, 
clad  in  Bradford  khaki  and  wearing 
boots  from  which  the  soles  have  long 
since  vanished,  shouts,  "Zito  Vasilefs," 
as  Tino  flashes  by  in  his  coach  of  royal 
blue,  and  it  suddenly  strikes  you  that 
"Vasilefs"  is  your  old  friend  BaaiXeky 
who  caused  you  so  much  trouble  at 
school. 
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A  STUBDT  GRECIAN  HUNTEB 

Even  the  restaurants  borrow  the 
names  of  ancient  heroes,  and  you  may 
go  to  a  cinema  and  see  a  German  film 
with  "subtitles"  which  Plato  himself 
would  have  understood. 

It  is  this  constant  consciousness  of  the 
past  that  makes  Greece  what  she  is  to- 
day— the  most  "western"  of  all  the 
Balkan  states.  It  is  true  that  even  the 
most  traveled  Greeks,  when  they  are 
going  to  France  or  Italy,  talk  of  going 
to  "Europe,"  as  though  Greece  were 
really  in  Asia.  But  Greece  is,  funda- 
mentally, European. 

It  is  all  reflected  in  the  national  lan- 
guage. Stay  for  a  week  or  so  near  Ghev- 
Ghelli,  by  the  frontier.  Go  from  a  Slav 
village  to  a  Greek  one.  Listen  to  the 
dark,  flery  language  of  the  Serbs,  and 
then  listen  to  the  cold,  dry  conver- 
sation of  the  Greeks.  True,  it  has  been 
worn  smoother  by  many  tongues,  it  has 
been  mixed  with  Oriental  elements;  but 
still  it  remains  what  it  was.  And  when 
you  pass  from  Serbia  to  Greece  you  pass 


from  the  land  of  passion  to  the  land  of 
law. 

II 
THE  BOWL  OF  BYRON 
When    Byron,    with    his    accustomed 
energy,  urged  his  friends  in  Greece  to — 
Fill   high  the  bowl  with   Samian  wine 
That  made  Anacreon'.s  song:  divine, 

he  showed  himself  a  very  flne  poet,  but 
a  remarkably  poor  wine  taster.  Indeed, 
had  his  injunction  been  followed,  it  is 
not  improbable  that  the  War  of  Greek 
Independence  would  have  gone  down  to 
history  as  the  War  of  Greek  Indigestion. 

For  I  have  drunk  the  wine  in  question 
in  its  native  haunts  of  Samos,  and  no- 
body I  have  met  showed  any  marked 
desire  to  fill  his  bowl  to  the  Byronic 
standard.  Very  sweet,  very  sickly,  and 
strongly  impregnated  with  resin,  it 
stands  in  the  same  relation  to  sherry  or 
burgundy  as  a  frosted  Christmas  card 
to  a  Rembrandt  etching. 

And  yet  it  is  interesting  to  know  a 
little  about  this  strange  beverage,  for 
in  the  villages  of  Greece  one  gets  little 
else,  and  especially  in  the  islands  and 
the  districts  round  Attica. 

The  wines  themselves  are  made  from 
many  kinds  of  grapes,  varying  from  the 
round,  light  berries  of  the  rodltis  to  the 
long,  white,  seedless  sultanas.  And  you 
may  imagine  that  when  you  pour  resin 
into  wine  it  suffers  what  might  almost 
be  described  as  a  "sea  change,  into  some^ 
thing  rich  and  strange." 

The  resin  which  is  most  popular 
comes  from  the  particular  form^of  Aleppo 
pine  which  one  sees  dotted  over  so 
many  of  the  mountains.  Many  is  the 
trunk  that  has  been  seared  and  scarred 
in  order  that  the  Juice  of  the  tree  might 
give  new  life  to  a  Greek  peasant.  For 
it  is  not  really  so  poisonous  as  it  tastes, 
and  I  met  an  English  doctor  who  told 
me  that  it  was  excellent  for  accustoming 
the  traveler  to  strange  foods. 

And  certainly  over  here  some  of  the 
foods  are  strange  enough.  If  you  are  in 
the  country,  you  will  not  get  much 
change  of  menu.  However,  there  are 
always  olives— little  green  olives  in 
earthenware  bowls,  or  big  black  ones 
that  are  shoveled  out  of  casks  by  the 
not  over-clean  hands  of  the  innkeeper. 
You  must  remember  that  there  are  50,- 
000,000  olive  trees  in  Greece,  and  that 
on  an  average  each  family  consumes  at 
least  100  kilogrammes  of  oil  per  year. 

And  then  there  will  be  little  cakes  of 
oatmeal  or  barley,  served  lukewarm  and 
dipped  in  honey.  Or,  if  you  want  meat, 
there  will  be  sausages  not  altogether 
free  from  garlic,  or  a  sort  of  mince 
served  with  a  white  sauce  and  wrapped 
in  the  leaf  of  a  vine.  And  to  finish, 
paortU  which  hails  originally  from  Bui- 
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'THE    ACROPOLIS    IS    STILL    TUEBE,    ITS    GLEAMING    MARBLE    ALMOST    UNTOUCHED    BY    THE 
STOBMS   OF   TWENTY-TWO  CENTURIES" 


garia  and  is  nothing  more  than  sour 
milk  gone  solid,  and  Turkish  coffee 
scented  with  rosewater. 

So  perhaps  after  a  meal  of  that  sort 
the  Byron ic  prescription  may  not  be  al- 
together amiss. 

Ill 

THE  LAND  OF  THE  WRONG  WAY 
ROUND 

Psychology  is  supposed  to  interpret  all 
things  nowadays,  and  I  should  very 
much  like  a  psychological  explanation  of 
a  very  curious  way  they  have  in  Greece. 
The  Greeks  are,  and  always  have  been, 
a  people  who  gesticulate  freely  when 
speaking.  But  it  is  with  an  almost  un- 
canny sensation  that  you  suddenly  real- 
ize that  their  gesticulations  mean  pre- 
cisely the  opposite  of  our  own. 

Watch  a  man  in  the  street  calling  to 
a  friend.  Instead  of  beckoning  to  him— 
that  is,  instead  of  crooking  his  finger 
and  drawing  it  towards  him— he  pushes 
his  hands  vigorously  outwards,  and  then 
gives  a  little  backward  gesture.  And  if 
he  wants  his  friend  to  go  away,  sure 
enough  he  starts  to  beckon. 

It  is  the  land  of  the  wrong  way 
round.  For  if  you  are  observant  you 
will  notice  that  this  trait  is  repeated  a 
hundred  times  in  the  national  life.  Take 
the  case  of  language.  One  of  the  great 
difBculties  of  learning  modern  Greek 
lies  in  the  words  "yes"  and  "no."  In 
the  other  languages  one  learns  the  neg- 
ative always  begins  with  an  "n."  In 
French  it  is  wo?i,  in  German  nein,  in 
Spanish  and  Italian  and  English  it  is 
no.  And  so  when  you  hear  a  Greek  say 
nay  you  think,  quite  naturally,  that  he 
means  "no."  But  nay  is  the  Greek  for 
"yes,"  and  when  you  want  to  say  "no" 
you  have  to  make  strange  noises  in  your 
throat  which  make  you  feel  quite  ready 
to  agree  to  anything. 


It  is  the  land  of  the  wrong  way  round. 
Even  nature  seems  to  be  affected.  In 
the  green  lemon  groves  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesus I  have  seen  the  wavy  lemon  blos- 
soms bursting  into  bud  on  the  lower 
branches,  while  the  top  of  the  tree  Is 
loaded  with  ripe  yellow  fruit. 

It  is  a  land  where,  literally,  they  sow 
before  they  plow.  You  see  the  peasants 
scattering  seed  on  the  hard  fields.  And 
then  you  see  them  go  with  their  prim- 
itive plows  and  churn  up  the  earth  till 
you  would  think  that  there  was  no  seed 
left  to  come  to  fruition. 

It  is  a  land  where  even  in  social  life 
one  sees  the  same  upside-down  tendency. 
When  you  arrive  In  Athens,  you  must 
not  expect  people  to  call  on  you.  You 
have  to  call  on  them  first  and  leave 
cards  on  quantities  of  people  with  highly 
barbaric  names  and  highly  civilized 
butlers.  (The  Greeks  h/ive  a  passion  for 
leaving  cards,  and  I  have  seen  an  elabo- 
rate screen  decorated  with  the  names  of 
thousands  of  callers  in  the  house  of  a 
particularly  popular  hostess.) 

Finally,  I  have  just  eaten  a  meal  in 
which  we  began  with  a  sort  of  liqueur 
and  ended  with  white  wine  and  tea. 
And  I  have  just  received  a  letter  which 
was  addressed  on  the  envelope  to  "Es- 
quire Nichols."  Have  you  any  need  of 
further  proof? 

IV 
THE  AMBER  CHAIN 

At  first  I  thought  it  was  for  a  friend 
of  the  other  sex.  Then  I  thought  it  had 
something  to  do  with  religion — like  a 
rosary.  And,  finally,  I  was  told  that  it 
was  chiefly  popular  as  a  cure  for 
smoking. 

What  is  this  strange  thing  which 
might  have  so  many  uses,  and  which  one 
sees  everywhere  In  the  streets  of  Ath- 


ens? Watch  the  crowd  that  surges 
down  the  streets  of  white  marble,  and 
in  the  hands  of  one  man  out  of  every 
ten  you  will  see  It  glittering— a  chain 
of  amber  beads. 

For  somebody,  in  a  moment  of  inspira- 
tion, discovered  that  a  great  deal  of  the 
pleasure  of  smoking  lies  not  only  in  its 
narcotic  effect  on  the  nerves,  but  in  the 
mechanical  pleasure  of  holding  some- 
thing between  the  fingers.  Appease  that 
pleasure  by  giving  yourself  something 
to  play  with,  and  half  the  craving  for 
tobacco  is  gone. 

It  sounds  extravagant,  and,  well — 
foreign.  One  can  hardly  imagine  a 
fashionable  young  Englishman  wandei- 
ing  down  Bond  Street  with  a  necklace 
of  beads  in  his  hands.  And  yet  an  Eng- 
lish ofl9cer  told  me  that  during  the  war. 
when  he  had  to  keep  watch  for  hours  at 
a  time,  when  smoking  was  forbidden,  his 
little  amber  chain  was  the  one  thing 
that  kept  him  quiet. 

And  so  all  over  the  south  of  the 
Balkans  there  are  fingers  playing  un- 
ceasingly with  these  yellow  beads.  One 
seems  to  hear  the  echo  of  them  even  in 
the  distant  hills. 

This  habit  is  typical  of  the  mingling 
of  West  with  East.  For  Greece  is.  of 
all  countries  in  the  world,  the  one  in 
which  it  is  hardest  to  decide  in  which 
century  you  are  living. 

Of  course,  superficially,  you  are  as 
modern  as  anybody  in  Athens.  The 
streets  are  full  of  trams,  which  run  off 
the  line  in  the  most  natural  manner 
possible,  and  on  any  of  the  outlying 
hills  of  the  Greek  capital  you  may  meet 
a  Ford  climbing  up  with  true  American 
persistence. 

You  can  stay  at  a  hotel  where  the 
cocktails  are  the  best  you  ever  tasted, 
and  where  you  sleep  In  a  room  with 
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Liberty  curtains  and  a  bath  that  comes 
from  Birmingham. 

And  then  suddenly,  in  the  next  room, 
you  hear  the  click  of  amber  beads — 

And  you  remember — oh,  what  a  lot 
of  things  you  remember!  How  that  a 
hundred  years  ago  the  Turk  was  ruling 
where  you  are  standing  now,  and  how 
Greece  has  struggled  through  the  cen- 
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turies  to  keep  burning  the  light  which 
was  lit  at  Athens.  You  remember  the 
Roman  domination,  the  Byzantine  cor- 
ruption, the  hordes  of  Bulgars,  Avars, 
and  Slavs  who  broke  across  the  Danube 
in  the  sixth  century,  and  finally  the  long 
"Pax  Turcomania,"  which  even  after 
a  thousand  years  was  unable  to  ex- 
tinguish the  Gre^k  genius.  .  .  . 


15  March 

You  remember  that  even  now  the  eyes 
of  all  Greece  are  strained  on  the  strug- 
gle in  Asia  Minor,  and  that  Ck>iistanr 
tinople  is  a  good  deal  near  than  Paris. 

But  the  West  mil  win.  For  the  amber 
beads,  as  I  said  before,  are  intended  as 
a  cure  for  smoking.  And  only  a 
Westerner  would  want  to  be  cured  of  a 
thing  like  that! 


CHEAP  MONEY 

BY   WHIDDEN   GRAHAM 


IN  these  days  of  business  depression 
it  is  not  surprising  that,  as  in  simi- 
lar industrial  depressions  in  the 
past,  the  unthinking  masses  should  look 
for  relief  through  increasing  the  supply 
of  the  medium  that  buys  things — money. 
To  the  question.  Why  do  not  the  one 
hundred  million  consumers  buy  the 
food,  clothing,  and  other  commodities  of 
which  there  is  more  than  enough  for 
all?  the  reply  is  obvious:  Lack  of 
money.  Therefore  let  the  Government 
make  more  money  seems  to  be  the 
easier  way  to  start  the  clogged  streams 
of  distribution,  and  so  we  have  again  a 
revival  of  what  may  be  termed  the 
"cheap  money"  movement  that  has  oc- 
cupied so  largely  the  field  of  National 
politics  at  recurrent  periods  during  the 
past  forty  years. 

During  the  general  depression  that 
followed  the  Civil  War  the  popular  de- 
mand for  more  "greenbacks"  would 
have  swept  the  country  into  an  era  of 
irredeemable  currency  and  long  pre- 
vented an  industrial  and  trade  revival 
had  it  not  been  for  the  firmness  of  Presi- 
dent Grant,  who  vetoed  the  bill  providing 
for  increased  issues  of  the  paper  money 
that  had  been  resorted  to  as  a  war  meas- 
ure. 'Then  came  the  fight,  led  by  Richard 
P.  Bland,  for  the  free  and  unlimited 
coinage  of  silver  dollars  at  the  ratio  of 
16  to  1,  that  was  defeated  only  by  the 
adoption  of  what  was  known  as  the 
Sherman  Silver-Purchase  Act,  under 
which  the  Government  was  forced  to 
purchase  annually  large  quantities  of 
silver  bullion,  against  which  Treasury 
certificates  were  issued.  This  action  de- 
layed for  a  time  the  popular  agitation 
for  free  coinage,  but  when  in  1893 
President  Cleveland,  alarmed  by  the 
effect  on  the  National  finances  of  the 
rapidly  increasing  hoard  of  useless  sil- 
ver, successfully  urged  upon  Congress 
the  repeal  of  the  Sherman  Law,  the  de- 
mand for  what  was  termed  "the  money 
of  the  Constitution"  became  so  strong 
that  in  1896  the  Democratic  National 
Convention  was  controlled  by  the  free- 
silver  advocates,  and  W.  J.  Bryan  was 
nominated  for  President  on  a  platform 
declaring  for  the  immediate  resumption 
of  silver  coinage  at  the  16-to-l  ratio. 
Although  the  Democrats  had  the  support 
of  many  free-silver  Republicans  in  the 
sensational  campaign  that  followed  Mr. 
Bryan's  nomination,  the  sound  common 


sense  of  the  American  people  prevailed, 
and,  while  in  1900  the  Democratic  party 
reaffirmed  the  platform  of  1896,  free 
coinage  was  dropped  as  the  chief  issue 
and  Mr.  Bryan  made  his  second  cam- 
paign on  the  platform  of  opposition  to 
what  he  called  the  imperialistic  policy 
of  the  Republicans  following  the  war 
with  Spain. 

Apart  from  the  free-silver  movement 
the  early  nineties  saw  the  rise  of  the 
Populist  party  in  the  Southern  and 
Mississippi  Valley  States.  While  the 
Populists  declared  themselves  to  be  es- 
sentially an  anti-monopoly  party,  with 
varying  platforms  in  different  States, 
they  agreed  in  favoring  tlie  abolition  of 
the  National  banking  system  and  the 
issuing  of  Government  notes  based  upon 
stable  farip  products  stored  in  public 
warehouses.  For  a  time  the  new  party, 
which  polled  over  a  million  votes  in  1892 
for  General  Weaver  as  Presidential  can- 
didate, threatened  to  hold  the  balance  of 
power,  but  with  the  capture  of  the 
Democratic  party  by  the  free-silver  con- 
tingent it  soon  faded  away. 

The  very  grave  defects  in  our  National 
banking  system,  which  furnished  an  in- 
suflOcient  supply  of  an  unelastic  cur- 
rency, were  conceded  for  many  years, 
but  the  public  sentiment  in  the  farming 
districts  of  the  country  was  so  strongly 
opposed  to  what  was  thought  to  be  "the 
banker's  monopoly"  that  it  was  impos- 
sible to  secure  action  by  Congress  es- 
tablishing a  better  system.  Any  plan 
put  forward  for  the  adoption  of  better 
banking  methods  was  promptly  con- 
demned by  Senators  and  Representatives, 
who  professed  to  speak  for  the  farmers, 
as  the  work  of  Wall  Street  and  the 
"money  king."  and  thus  sorely  needed 
reforms  were  long  delayed,  with  great 
injury,  not  only  to  commercial  and  in- 
dustrial interests,  but  chiefly  to  the  wel- 
fare of  the  farmers. 

The  enactment  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Bank  Law,  under  the  wise  leadership  of 
President  Wilson,  was  made  possible 
only  by  his  skillful  management  of  his 
party's  leaders,  who  ignored  the  tradi- 
tional attitude  of  hostility  toward  banks 
dating  from  President  Jackson's  attack 
on  the  United  States  Bank,  and  by  the 
cordial  co-operation  of  the  Republicans 
in  both  houses  of  Congress.  Of  all  the 
legislation  enacted  during  the  eight 
years   of  Mr.   Wilson's  Administration 


the  adoption  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act 
is  by  far  the  most  important.  Without 
it  there  can  be  no  question  that  we 
should  now  be  suffering  from  the  effects 
of  a  Nation-wide  panic  that  would  have 
resulted  in  almost  universal  bankruptcy. 

During  the  five  years  of  inflation  and 
high  prices  for  farm  products  that  re- 
sulted from  the  World  War  the  farmers 
were  prosperous,  and  the  money  ques- 
tion dropped  out  of  sight  in  National 
politics.  The  urgent  demand  for  capital 
for  the  purchase  of  implements,  fertil- 
izers, etc..  needed  to  assure  greater  pro- 
duction of  farm  crops  was  met  to  a  large 
extent  by  the  Federal  Reserve  System 
and  the  Farm  Loan  banks.  Prices  of 
staple  farm  products  advanced  one  hun- 
dred per  cent  and  there  was  a  ready 
market  for  everything  the  farmers  had 
to  sell.  With  their  greater  incomes  the 
farmers  vastly  increased  their  purchases 
of  all  kinds  of  goods,  thus  adding  to  the 
prosperity  of  our  manufacturers,  mer- 
chants, and  bankers.  The  price  of  farm 
lands  in  most  sections  of  the  country 
steadily  increased,  and  many  thousands 
of  farms  were  bought  or  leased  at 
figures  far  beyond  the  prevailing  values 
of  1913.  The  sales  of  motor  cars  to 
farmers  mounted  up  to  millions  and  of 
motor  trucks  to  hundreds  of  thousands. 
It  seemed  as  though  the  farmer  had  at 
last  come  into  his  rightful  share  of  the 
wealth  that  his  industry  produces. 

From  this  dream  of  permanent  pros- 
perity came  the  rude  awakening  of 
1920.  when  almost  without  warning  the 
farmers  found  themselves  confronted  by 
an  amazing  deflation  in  values  of  all 
farm  products.  How  far  this  was  due 
to  world-wide  conditions  that  checked 
the  ability  of  other  countries  to  buy  our 
surplus  crops  need  not  be  considered 
here.  Whatever  the  causes,  the  fact  re- 
mains that  the  shrinkage  in  values  of 
staple  farm  products  has  already 
amounted  to  at  least  ten  billion  dollars, 
a  direct  loss  to  the  farmers  of  that 
amount,  with  consequent  widespread 
distress  and  in  many  thousands  of  cases 
bankruptcy.  Tenant  farmers  who  had 
made  long  leases  based  on  war-time 
prices  found  themselves  unable  to  meet 
expenses  or  to  pay  their  rent,  and  are 
being  forced  off  the  land.  In  Iowa 
alone,  Herbert  Quick,  a  well-known  au- 
thority on  farm  conditions,  asserts  that 
thousands  of  farmer  tenants  have  al- 
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ready  been  evicted,  and  that  the  renter's 
situation  is  daily  becoming  more  acute. 
Similar  testimony  from  experienced  ob- 
servers everywhere  confirms  President 
Harding's  statement  to  the  ffecent  Agri- 
cultural Conference  at  Washington,  to 
the  effect  that  millions  engaged  in 
farming  are  in  sore  distress  and  must 
have  immediate  relief  if  they  are  barely 
to  exist. 

In  considering  the  farmer's  protest 
against  existing  conditions  it  must  be 
remembered«that  the  process  of  deflation 
from  war  prices  has  not  to  any  material 
extent  affected  his  expenditures.  Retail 
prices  of  manufactured  articles  have 
fallen  somewhat,  but  are  still  from  forty 
to  sixty  per  cent  higher  than  seven 
years  ago.  Freight  rates  are  very  much 
higher,  coal  is  at  least  one  hundred  per 
cent  dearer,  and  fertilizers,  farm  imple- 
ments, and  other  things  that  the  farmer 
must  have  cost  much  more  than  before 
the  war.  The  farmer,  therefore,  has  a 
real  grievance  in  that  he  has  had  to 
bear  the  greater  burden  of  the  collapse 
in  prices. 

Given  these  conditions,  what  Is  the 
remedy?  To  millions  of  farmers  it  ap- 
pears to  be  a  return  to  higher  prices 
through  Government  action  In  increas- 
ing the  supply  of  money  and  giving  bet- 
ter facilities  for  loans  on  farm  lands 
and  staple  products.  In  some  quarters 
there  has  developed  a  strong  sentiment 
in  favor  of  Federal  fixing  of  prices,  so 
as  to  guarantee  the  farmer  a  minimum 
price,  but  this  is  admitted  to  be  of  little 
permanent  value.  It  could  not  apply  to 
our  large  surplus  of  products,  for  which 
a  market  must  be  found  abroad,  since 
the  foreigners  would  not  buy  our  prod- 
ucts so  long  as  such  countries  as  Aus- 
tralia, the  Argentine,  and  Canada  have 
a  surplus  for  export  at  lower  rates.  So 
the  drift  of  farm  sentiment  is  turning 
again  to  the  problem  of  more  money  as 
an  agency  for  inflating  prices  and  to 
enable  the  farmers  to  hold  their  crops 
for  more  favorable  selling  conditions. 
The  relatively  small  contraction  in  the 
Nation's  volume  of  currency  is  pointed 
to  as  one  of  the  contributing  causes  of 
low-priced  farm  prodticts,  and  in  every 
farming  district  of  the  South,  Middle 
West,  and  Northwest  the  cheap  money 
agitators  are  busily  engaged  in  propa- 
^nda  for  one  method  or  another  of  in- 
creasing the  money  supply.  The  flrst 
indication  of  a  return  to  the  belief  in 
Government  aid  through  more  money 
ind  direct  loans  of  public  funds  to  the 
Tamiers  manifested  in  Congress  was  the 
ieniand  for  the  appointment  of  a  farmer 
o  the  Federal  Reserve  Board.  The 
speeches  in  the  Senate  in  support  of  this 
nnovation  were  filled  with  attacks  on 
MUiks  and  bankers,  quite  in  the  style  of 
he  Populist  and  free-silver  days,  and 
;howed  that  many  Senators  believe,  or 
Lre  willing  to  assert,  that  to  a  great 
xtent  the  fall  in  farm  prices  was  due 
o  the  wicked  banker's  action  in  calling 
^ns  and  restricting  credits.  They  also 
xhibit  the  old  fallacy  that  the  Govern- 
lent  has  an  unlimited  supply  of  credit 
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that  it  can  extend  to  a  deserving  indus^ 
try,  without  regard  to  ultimate  results, 
a  notion  that  has  so  recently  been  con- 
futed by  the  experience  of  Russia  with 
its  Bolshevik  paper  rubles  that  it  needs 
no  comment. 

Another  symptom  of  the  return  to  the 
more-money  delusion  as  a  remedy  for  eco- 
nomic ills  is  found  in  the  National  Mone- 
tary  Conference   held   in   Washington, 
D.  C,  in  December  last.    Delegates  from 
.  twenty-four  States,  including  W.  H.  Har- 
vey, of  "Coin's  Financial  School"  fame 
(who  was  one  of  the  leaders  in  the  free- 
silver  movement  of  1896),  met  in  con- 
vention  to    arrange   for   a   systematic 
educational  campaign  on  behalf  of  what 
they  call  an  "honest  monetary  system," 
under  which  the  power  to  issue  currency 
will  be  taken  away  from  the  banks,  all 
money  to  be  issued  directly  by  the  Gov- 
ernment   and    loaned    to    individuals 
through  a  loan  bureau  to  be  created  as 
a  branch  of  the  United  States  Treasury. 
A  bill  for  this  purpose  has  been  Intro- 
duced by  Senator  Ladd,  of  North  Da- 
kota, and  a  vigorous  agitation  to  secure 
its  enactment  is  to  be  prosecuted  by  the 
National    Honest    Money    Association, 
which  has  appropriated  the  name  of  an 
organization  formed  in  1896  to  correct 
the  fallacies  of  free  silver.    .The  Asso- 
ciation indorsed  Henry  Ford's  attack  on 
the  gold  standard;   demanded  that  all 
paper  currency  should  be  issued  by  the 
Federal  Government  and  made  a  full 
legal  tender,  not  redeemable  in  coin  or 
metallic  reserves,  and  asked  that  the 
making     of    contracts     discriminating 
against  this  Government  currency  should 
be  made  a  criminal  offense.    Working 
along    the    lines    of    the    Anti-Saloon 
League,  the  Association  plans  to  give  its 
support  to  the  candidates  for  Senators 
or  Representatives  In  Congress  who  are 
most   likely  to  favor  Its  policies,  and 
does  not  contemplate  the  formation  of 
a  new  party.    I  am  informed  by  repre- 
sentatives of  the  organized  farmers  that, 
while  the  leaders  in  the  great  farm  asso- 
ciations have  not  the  slightest  sympathy 
with  this  new  cheap-money  movement, 
It  has  undoubtedly  secured  a  consider- 
able following,  particularly  among  the 
farmers  of  the  South  and  Middle  West, 
and  they  believe  that  unless  there  is  a 
material   Improvement   in   farm   condi- 
tions the  sentiment  for  radical  changes 
in  our  banking  and  currency  systems 
will  find  expression  in  Congress  to  an 
extent  that  may  seriously  hamper  the 
adoption  of  sane  and  practical  legisla- 
tion for  the  relief  of  agriculture. 

Henry  Ford's  announcement  a  few 
weeks  ago  that  he  had  abandoned  his 
antl- Jewish  campaign,  for  the  purpose  of 
leading  In  a  movement  for  the  abolition 
of  the  gold  standard  and  the  issuing  of 
"energy  money"  based  on  wealth  pro- 
duction, has  aroused  the  sympathetic 
Interest  of  all  the  varied  schools  of  the 
fiat  money  and  anti-bank  propaganda. 
His  statement  as  to  the  nature  and 
function  of  money  coming  from  almost 
any  one  else  would  have  been  laughed 
at,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  it 
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is  an  American  trait  to  defer  to  the  suc- 
cessful' business  man  as  an  authority  on 
matters  outside  his  own  calling,  and 
there  are  millions  who  believe  that  Mr. 
Ford's  success  in  manufacturing  quali- 
fies him  to  give  advice  on  almost  any 
subject.  His  weekly  paper  has  a  wide 
circulation  among  the  farmers,  and  if. 
as  the  fiat  money  school  fondly  hope,  he 
puts  a  small  part  of  his  enormous  for- 
tune behind  his  new  movement,  he  may 
lead  the  forces  of  unrest  and  discontent 
to  an  attack  on  the  very  basis  of  our 
present  financial  system'  that  will  make 
trouble  for  years  to  come. 

It  Is  only  fair  to  Mr.  Ford  to  say  that 
in  his  criticisms  of  the  gold  standard 
he  Is  to  some  extent  encouraged.  If  not 
Justified,  by  the  arguments  put  forward 
by  Professor  Irving  Fisher,  of  Yale,  In 
favor  of  what  he  calls  "stabilizing  the 
dollar."  Professor  Fisher  has  for  some 
years  been  engaged  In  a  propaganda  to 
secure  legislation  by  Congress  providing 
for  what  he  thinks  would  be  a  "stable 
dollar"  by  the  simple  process  of  theo- 
retically adding  to,  or  taking  from,  the 
amount  of  gold  in  the  standard  coin 
when  the  index  of  a  large  number  of 
staple  commodities  shows  an  advance 
or  decline  in  price.  An  organization 
called  the  Stable  Money  League,  recently 
formed  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  an 
investigation  Into  the  subject,  owes  Its 
existence  largely* toTils  efforts  to  estab- 
lish what  would  In  effect  be  a  com- 
modity standard  for  gold.  Instead  of  the 
gold  standard  for  goods.  In  so  far  as 
this  League  raises  the  question  of  stabi- 
lizing the  prices  of  farm  products  by 
legislation  it  is  directly  playing  into  the 
hands  of  Mr.  Ford  and  other  enemies  of 
the  gold  standard,  and  creates  confusion 
of  thought  that  leads  to  a  totally  wrong 
conception  of  the  nature  and  functions 
of  a  government-established  measure  of 
value. 

The  National  Agricultural  Conference 
adopted  a  programme  for  legislative  ac- 
tion for  the  benefit  of  the  farmers  that 
should  meet  with  general  approval.  In 
the  long  run  the  only  laws  that  will 
help  the  farmers  are  those  that  make  It 
possible  for  them  to  co-operate  In  help- 
ing themselves.  That  there  are  some  de- 
fects In  our  present  banking  and  credit 
systems  that  call  for  amendment  may 
be  conceded.  If  there  is  discrimination 
by  banks  against  the  farmers,  an  alleged 
fact  that  has  not  been  established,  ac- 
tion should  be  taken  to  correct  abuses 
of  banking  power.  But  there  Is  no  Justi- 
fication for  a  renewal  of  the  warfare 
against  banks  as  Instruments  of  oppres- 
sion and  agents  of  monopoly  that  has  so 
often  threatened  our  financial  stability, 
so  essential  to  the  permanent  prosperity 
of  all  our  industries.  It  will  be  a 
calamity  if  the  failure  to  legislate 
wisely  along  the  lines  suggested  by  the 
representative  farmers  in  convention 
assembled  should  plunge  the  country 
Into  another  sham  battle  over  the  money 
question  that  would  side-track  the 
really  Important  economic  issues  that 
urgently  demand  a  prompt  solution. 
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THE    GONCOURT   PRIZE 
BY  WILLIAM  H.  SCHEIFLEY 


THE  Goncourt  Academy,  in  crown- 
ing ''Batouala/'  a  novel  by  Ren^ 
Maran  dealing  with  life  among 
the  natives  of  Central  Africa,  has  again 
created  surprise.  The  laureate,  a  Negro 
bom  on  the  island  of  Martinique,  but 
educated  in  France  and  at  present  em- 
ployed in  the  French  colonial  service, 
was  perhaps  even  more  obscure  than 
Ernest  P^rochon,  the  village  school- 
master who  won  this  prize  in  1920.  Prob- 
ably the  good  fortune  of  these  unknown 
writers  should  be  partly  attributed  to 
the  desire  of  the  Academy  to  discour- 
age "literary  strategy" — ^the  efforts  of 
authors  and  publishers  to  influence  the 
Goncourt  jury  in  their  own  favor.  Each 
year  publishers  and  critics  lay  siege 
to  the  Jury,  an  abuse  until  recently  al- 
most unknown  in  literary  manners.  Ob- 
viously the  temptation  is  not  easy  to 
resist,  since  victory  assures  the  laure- 
ate's fame.  For,  although  this  one  Gon- 
court prize  of  five  thousand  francs, 
awarded  since  1903,  represents  in  money 
scarcely  a  third  as  much  as  some  of  the 
scores  of  prizes  bestowed  by  the  French 
Academy,  yet  it  now  attracts  more  at- 
tention than  all  those  combined. 

This  time  the  Goncourt  contest  was 
unusually  close,  novels  having  been  sub- 
mitted up  to  the  day  before  the  decision, 
in  spite  of  a  regulation  fixing  the  final 
date  as  six  weeks  earlier.  From  among 
the  various  volumes  there  eventually 
emerged  three  favorites:  "L'Epitha- 
lame."  by  Jacques  Chardonne;  "A  Bord 
de  rEtoile-Matutine,"  by  Pierre  Mac- 
Orlan;  and  "Batouala."  At  some  time 
during  the  balloting  both  Chardonne  and 
MacOrlan  received  five  votes  each,  the 
highest  number  cast  for  Maran.  How- 
ever, they  did  not,  like  Maran,  have  the 
support  of  President  Geffrey.  It  was  his 
ballot  that  carried  the  day  for  Maran. 
Chardonne's  novel,  which  enjoyed  the 
largest  favor  with  critics,  resembles  in 
composition  Flaubert's  "Education  sen- 
timentale."  It  exhibits  the  same  sober 
style,  the  same  minute  and  detailed 
realism.  Like  Flaubert's  novel  too,  un- 
fortunately, **L'Eplthalame"  is  faulty  in 
perspective,  since  it  lacks  outstanding 
portraits.  As  a  stylist  MacOrlan  certainly 
excels  Chardonne.  His  fascinating  story 
of  maritime  life  at  once  delights  and  dis- 
concerts, thanks  to  its  fantasy  and  orig- 
inality. Even  though  defeated  in  the 
last  "campaign,"  MacOrlan  and  Char- 
donne bid  fair  to  rank  henceforth  among 
the  important  contemporary  novelists  of 
France. 

Concerning  Ren6  Maran  critics  are 
likely  to  disagree.  His  "objective"  real- 
ism, besides  its  burden  of  incomprehen- 
sible dialect,  is  marred  by  an  illogical 
didacticism.  To  be  sure.  "Batouala" 
may  be  called  a  novel  according  to  the 
Goncourt  conception  af  art.    Its  descrip- 
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tive  elements,  at  least,  resemble  photo- 
graphic reproductions  of  life,  reflected 
upon  a  background  made  up  of  minute 
touches  harmoniously  blended.  Few 
novelists  have  surpassed  Maran's  de- 
scription of  a  wandering  flock  of  ducks. 
a  glowing  sunset,  or  a  drenching 
thunder-storm.  Scarcely  less  admirable 
are  certain  psychological  features  of  the 
book.  For  portraying  such  emotions  as 
Jealousy,  revenge,  and  superstitious  ad- 
miration Maran  reveals  himself  a  fin- 
ished artist.  Excellent  too,  albeit  rather 
meager,  are  his  pictures  of  monotonous 
tribal  life,. with  its  appalling  hardships, 
occasionally  animated  by  orgies  and 
the  chase.  Most  interesting  of  all  is 
his  treatment  of  native  sorcery  and 
mythology,  especially  superstitions  re- 
garding the  sun,  the  moon,  and  the 
Spirit  of  Fire.  While  less  pathetic  and 
penetrating,  "Batouala"  reminds  one  of 
Ernest  Psichari's  African  novel,  "Lands 
of  Sun  and  Slumber."  The  Negro 
writer,  in  depicting  the  fortunes  of  his 
chief  Batouala,  excels  for  local  color, 
but  lacks  Psichari's  vision  and  broad 
sjrmpathy.  In  a  word,  his  art  impresses 
us  as  a  bit  fragmentary. 

A  more  serious  shortcoming  is  Maran's 
tendency  to  moralize.     Contrary  to  the 


impassive  attitude  of  the  naturalists,  he  ]  ' 
violently  denounces  the  infamy  and 
rapacity  of  the  whites  who  colonize — 
ceirtainly  a  legitimate  point  of  view.  As 
is  evident  from  the  Pan-Black  Confer- 
ences held  in  Paris  and  London  last 
summer,  the  Negro  question  demands 
serious  consideration  by  the  colonizing 
nations  of  Europe.  Literature  exposing 
oppression  and  exploitation  of  the  na- 
tives should  therefore  be  welcome.  All 
we  ask  is  that  the  writer  be  convincing. 
Unhappily.  Maran  fails  to  substantiate 
the  scathing  accusations  contained  in 
his  preface.  Only  two  whites  appear  in 
the  story,  and  nowhere  do  they  wrong 
the  natives.  True,  the  white  man's 
crimes  and  the  black  man's  burdens  are 
mentioned,  though  they  form  no  part  of 
the  story.  "Batouala"  depicts  none  of 
the  horrors  Imputed  to  the  whites.  In 
a  work  of  fiction  intended  to  correct 
abuses  and  effect  reform  one  expects 
something  more  than  mere  denuncia- 
tions. As  Henri  Fabre  shows  so  ad- 
mirably in  "The  Grasshoppers."  his 
drama  dealing  with  abuses  in  French 
Indo-China,  colonial  administration  may 
work  serious  harm  to  the  natives. 
Maran,  however,  has  failed  to  prove  his 
charges.  Indeed,  to /Judge  by  his  por- 
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trayal  of  life  among  the  beastly  and 
treacherous  inhabitants  of  French  Equa- 
torial Africa,  it  seems  that  they  could 
only  profit  from-  "corrupt  European 
civilization." 

The  crowning  of  "Batouala"  by  the 
Goncourt  Academy  has  consecrated  one 
aspect  of  French  colonial  literature. 
Ren^  Maran  forms  the  latest  link  in  a 
long  chain  of  exotic  writers  from 
Bemardin  de  Saint-Pierre  to  Loti  and 
Claude  Farn^re.  Although  a  mediocre 
"philosopher/'  Bemardin  was  a  talented 
artist.  Thanks  to  his  initiative,  an 
exotic  flora  has  gradually  taken  firm 
root  in  the  soil  of  classic  French  liter- 
ature. After  Rousseau  had  created  an 
appreciation  of  nature,  Bemardin,  in  his 
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enthusiasm  for  the  new  cult,  made  a 
voyage  to  the  French  tropical  islands/ 
from  which  he  brought  back  "Paul  and 
Virginia,"  a  novel  glowing  with  local 
color.  It  is  true  that  such  poets  as 
Parny,  Leconte  de  Lisle,  and  H^r^dia 
were  afterwards  to  sing  the  charms  of 
those  distant  shores.  But  their  precur- 
sor was  the  author  of  **Paul  and  Vir- 
ginia." In  fact,  from  Chateaubriand  to 
Loti,  the  various  French  writers  who 
have  evinced  a  particular  fondness  for 
exoticism,  the  picturesque,  and  local 
color  derive  in  some  measure  from 
Bemardin  de  Saint-Pierre.  Ren6  Maran, 
even  though  decrying  France's  treat- 
ment of  her  black  subjects,  might  well 
feel  proud  of  his  literary  ancestry. 
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CONN  OF  THE  COHAL  gBAS.  By  Beatrice 
Grlmshaw.  The  MacmlUan  Ck)mpany,  New 
York  City.     |1.75. 

Here  are  romance,  adventure,  danger, 
and  a  bit  of  realism,  too,  for  Miss  Orim- 
shaw  knows  the  outlying  comers  of  the 
South  Seas  from  actual  residence.  The 
tale,  once  fairly  begun,  will  not  be  left 
unfinished,  and  it  is  not  mere  raw  sen- 
sationalism, but  skilled  story- weaving. 

RTRRlJiSTING  WHISPER  (THB).  By  Jackson 
Gregory.  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New 
York. 

A  romance  of  the  Sierras  with  a  girl 
of  refinement  and  wealth  who  is  brought 
into  strange  (and  sometimes  strained) 
relations  with  a  young  explorer  who  is 
hunting  for  a  fabulously  rich  mass  of 
gold  ore.  The  secret,  once  known  to 
several  persons,  is  now  confined  to  one 
doddering  o!d  man  whose  partners  have 
long  ago  Deeu  murdered.  The  first  part 
of  the  story  has  excellent  character 
work;  the  latter  part  piles  up  the  sen- 
sations too  high. 

ONE.  By  Sarah  McConnell.  The  Macmfllan 
Company,  New  York.     $1.75. 

The  title  refers  to  that  unity  and 
completeness  of  love  and  knowledge  of 
each  other  between  husband  and  wife 
which  is  the  ideal  of  the  young  married 
woman  who  is  the  principal  character. 
Her  husband  is  a  brilliant  man,  full  of 
interest  and  intellectual  curiosity  about 
charming  and  attractive  women.  She 
is  too  proud  to  take  the  ordinary  method 
of  holding  her  husband  by  trying  to 
make  him  Jealous.  Most  women  will 
say  that  th6  ivlfe  carried  this  idea  much 
too  far  and  that  the  husband,  though 
agreeable,  was  base. 

BiooRAPfrr 

LIFE  OF  CEORGB  fHSSTINOHOUSB  (A).  By 
Henry  G.  Prout,  C.E3.,  A.Bf.,  IAj.D.  Charles 
Scr'bner's  Sons.  New  York  City.    |2.50. 

Somewhat  unusual  among  biographies 
in  giving  first  prominence  to  a  descrip- 
tion and  discussion  of  the  inventions  of 
the  subject  rather  than  of  his  persim- 
ality.  The  author,  however,  had  the  ad- 
vantage of  personal  acquaintance  with 
George  Weatinghouse,  and  draws  an  in- 
teresting picture  of  the  man,  though,  as 
with  his  kero  himself,  his  chief  interest 
seems  to  be  in  the  things  produced  by 


the  inventor.  Westinghouse  was  a  man 
of  large  mold  physically  and  mentally 
and  of  great  achievement.  This  account 
of  his  work  will  be  of  especial  interest 
to  readers  with  a  mechanical  bent. 

POETRY 
FAIRY    BREAD.       By    Laura    Ben*>t.      Thomas 
Seltzer,   Nfw   York.      $1. 

The  sixteen  short  pieces  in  this  vol- 
ume are  whimsical,  sprite-like  efforts 
that  dance  into  the  mind  and  as  swiftly 
out  again. 

MODERN  BRITISH  POETRY.  A  CoUectlon  by 
liouis  Unternieyer.  Haroourt,  Brace  &  Co., 
New   York.     |2.     . 

Mr.  Louis  Untermeyer  in  this  volume 
has  put  together  a  companion  collection 
to  his  "Modern  American  Poetry."  The 
period  covered  is  from  about  1870  to 
1920,  and  this  affords  the  anthologist 
opportunity  to  skim  over  the  tag-end  of 
the  Victorian  era,  the  yellow  nineties, 
the  Henley  group  outburst,  the  Celtic 
revival,  the  Kipling  and  Masefield  in- 
fluences, and  th^  Georgians.  Conse- 
quently the  poets  range  from  Thomas 
Hardy,  who  opens  the  book,  to  Robert 
Graves,  who  ends  it.  Eighty  English 
poets  are  included,  and  it  is  difficult  to 
think  of  any  one  of  importance  who  has 
been  left  out.  Occasionally  a  better 
selection  could  have  been  made  of  the 
work  included,  but  personal  preference 
always  rules  in  an  anthology,  and  this 
should  be  recognized.  The  felicitous 
biographical  comments  prefixed  to  the 
selections  of  each  poet  should  be  noted, 
for  they  are  admirable  examples  of  com- 
pressed critical  and  descriptive  matter. 

BaSCBLLANEOUS 
SBIjr^EVELOPtfBNT:    A    HANDBOOK    FOR 
THB  AMBITIOUS.     By  H.  Addlngton  Bruce. 
The  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company.  New  York. 
$1.5a 

This  book  is  well  entitled — "for  the 
Ambitious."  There  are  some  boys  and 
girls  who  do  not  care  to  learn;  they 
read  only  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  hour. 
There  are  some  men  and  women  who  do 
not  care  to  learn;  they  read  only  the 
gossip  in  the  daily  papers  or  the  stories 
in  the  magazines.  These  are  the  unam- 
bitious; they  take  what  life  t>rings  to 
them;  they  have  no  real  desire  cither  to 
improve  the  quality  or  change  the  char- 
acter of  their  work.    ThlB  booik  is  not 
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for  them;  but  for  youth  who  are  not  too 
young  and  for  men  and  women  who  are 
not  too  old  to  tackle  hopefully  the  never 
fully  solved  problem  of  self-developmenL 
Mr.  Bruce's  previous  work  in  the  field  of 
psychology  has  prepared  him  for  this 
volume;  in  it  he  applies  to  the  practical 
problems  of  life,  such  as.  How  to  do  real 
thinking,  Kow  to  develop  the  will.  How 
to  cultivate  the  memory,  fundamental 
psychological  principles.  This  he  does 
with  noteworthy  clearness  of  style, 
without  scientific  phraseology,  and  with 
concrete  illustrations  taken  from  life. 
To  indolent  readers  the  book  will  not  be 
entertaining;  to  ambitious  readers  it 
will  be  both  interesting  and  valuable. 

WHISTLBR  JOrRNAL   (THE).      By  E.   R  ani 

J.   Pennell.     Illustrated.     The   J.    B.   U^ta- 
cott  Company,  Philadelphia.     $8.50. 

A  splendid  volume  physically  because 
of  the  scores  of  good  reproductions  of 
Whistler's  etchings  and  paintings.  It  is 
also  surprisingly  readable — ^we  say  '*8u^ 
prisingly"  because  of  the  vast  amount  of 
anecdote  and  talk  about  Whistler  al- 
ready printed  in  the  biography  by  the 
Pennells  and  elsewhere.  But  there 
seems  to  be  no  end  of  capital  anecdote 
and  by-talk  about  this  eccentric  person- 
ality. The  Pennells  have  been  called 
Whistler's  Boswells.  It  is  true  in  a 
good  sense,  for  without  Boswell's 
sycophancy  they  have  given  an  intimate 
"close-up"  (as  the  film  people  say)  of 
tbeir  subject. 


BOOKS    RECEIVED 

FICTION 
RI^FHANT  GOD  (THB).     By  Gordon  Casserly. 

G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New  York.    f1.9a 
FAR   TO    SEEK.      By    Maud    Di^'er.      Houghton 

Mifnin  Company.  Boston.     $2. 
FROZEN  BARRIER  (THE).   By  BeliiioT«  Brown. 

Q.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.  New  York.     |1.7S. 
GIBBETED   GODS.      By    Lillian    Barrett.      The 

Century  Company.  New  York.     |1.9a 
GIFT  OF  PAUI.  CLERMONT  (THE).     By  Wai- 

rington   Dawson.      Doubleday,    Page   A  Co.. 

Garden  City.     $1.75. 

GREAT  WAY  (THE).     The  Story  of  the  Joyful. 

the    Sorrowful,    the    Glorious.       By    Horace 

Fish.     Mitchell  Kennerley.  New  York.     $2. 
HAPPY  VENTURE  (THE).     By  Edith  Ballinger 

Price.     TUust rated.     The  Century  Company. 

New  York.     |1.75. 
IN  PAWN.    By  Ellis  Parker  Butler,    niuatrate^' 

Houghton  Mifflin  Company.  Boston.     |L9a 
JUBILEE   GIRL   (THE).     By   Arthur   P.   Han- 

kins.      Dodd.   Mead  &  Co..   New   York.     $2. 
KING— OF  KEARSARGE.     By  Arthur  O.-FHeL 

The  Penn  Puhlishing  Company.  Philadelphia. 

BIOGRAPHY 
CHAPTERS     FROM     CHnj)HOOD.        Remlnis- 
cencea    of    an    Artist's    Granddaufrhter.     By 
Juliet    M.    Soskice.      Illustrated.      Harroort, 
Brace  A  Co.,  New  York.     $3. 

ESSAYS    AND    CRITICISM 
AND  EVEN  NOW.     By  Max  Be«>rbohm.     E.  P. 

Dutton  &  Co.,  New  York.     |2L 
SEER  OF  SLABSIDES  (THE).     By  DaUas  Lore 

Sharp.     Houghton  Mifflin  Company.  Bostia. 


SCIENCE 

EINSTEIN,    THB    SEARCHER.      By 

Moszkowskl.  Translated  by  Henry  L^ 
B.  P.  Dutton  A  Co.,  New  York.  $5. 
MAN,  THE  ANIMAL.  By  Dr.  WlUlam  llartJa 
Small  wood.  The  MacmlUan  Company.  New 
York.     12.50. 
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BEVERLEY  Nichols, 
whose  novel  of 
Oxford  life.  "Patch- 
work," is  shortly  to 
be  published  in  an 
American  edition, 
presents  pictur- 
esque glimpses  of 
modern  Greece  in 
an  article  which  he 
entitles  "From  an 
Attic  Window."  In 
submitting  his  arti- 
cle he  begged  for 
pun.  The  Outlook 
we   trust   that    its 


forgiveness  for  the 
has  forgiven  him; 
readers  will  as  well 


THE  "Battle  of  the  Bonus"  Is  being 
waged  fiercely  around  and  within 
the  halls  of  Congress.  In  this  issue  of 
The  Outlook  D.  M.  Le  Bourdais  reports 
what  Canada  has  done  towards  settling 
the  problem  of  her  returned  soldiers. 
Veterans  of  the  A.  E.  F.  give  their  views 
upon  the  advisability  of  granting  a 
bonus.  The  first  statement  in  this 
"cross  section  of  veteran  opinion"  was 
written  at  the  request  of  The  Outlook 
by  Hanford  MacNider,  Commander  of 
the  American  Legion  and  a  sincere  and 
convinced  supporter  of  "adjusted  com- 
pensation." Hanford  MacNider  enlisted 
In  May.  1917,  and  rose  to  the  rank  of 
lieutenant-colonel.  He  fought  at  Cha- 
teau Thierry,  the  Aisne  defensive,  the 
Marne-Aisne  offensive,  the  Marbache 
sector,  the  Saint-Mihiel  offensive,  the 
Champagne  offensive,  1918  (Blanc-Mont 
Ridge),  and  the  Meuse-Argonne  offen- 
sive. He  was  awarded  the  Legion 
d'Honneur,  the  Croix  de  Guerre  with 
four  separate  citations,  the  Croce  al 
Merlto  dl  Guerra.  and  our  own  Distin- 
guished Service  Cross  with  an  oak-leaf 
cluster.  The  citation  which  gave  him 
the  oak-leaf  cluster  says: 

On  duty  as  regimental  adjutant, 
while  carrying  Instructions  to  the 
assaulting  lines,  he  found  the  line 
unable  to  advance  and  being  dis- 
organized by  a  heavy  machine-gun 
fire.  Running  forward  in  the  face  of 
the  fire,  this  officer  captured  a  Ger- 
man machine  gun,  drove  off  the  crew, 
reorganized  the  line  on  that  flank, 
and  thereby  enabled  the  advance  to 
continue. 

ELBERT  Francis  Baldwin,  for  many 
years  a  member  of  the  editorial 
staff,  gives  an  intimate  study  of  the  dis- 
tinguished French  Ambassador,  Jean 
Jules  Jusserand. 

THE  Otttixx>k  has  referred  In  the  past 
to  Mr.  Charles  K.  Taylor's  remark- 
able system  of  physical  standards  for 
boys.  Of  the  application  of  this  system 
he  tells  In  detail  in  this  Issue.  His 
article  should  prove  welcome  to  all  par- 
ents and  teachers. 

WHmoEN  Graham  is  a  writer  on  so- 
cial and  economic  questions  who 
was  identified  with  the  Sound  Currency 
and  Tariff  Reform  propaganda  and  the 
Sinele  Tax  movement. 


Sharp  reduction  in  fares  to 
Yellowstone   National   Park 

This  summer  take  the  glorious  vacation 
you  have  dreamed  of— a  Burlington- 
Northern  Pacific  Planned  Vacation 
through  the  Land  of  Eternal  Wonder 


TJ ARES  have  been  greatly 
reduced  on  the  Burlington- 
Northern  Pacific.  Government 
taxes  have  been  removed  And 
for  the  price  of  a  round-trip 
ticket  to  Yellowstone  alone 
you  can  make  a  "  circle  tour " 
through  Yellowstone  and  re- 
turn by  way  of  Colorado. 


In  Gardiner  —  out,  Cody  — 
through  the  Buffalo  Bill 
country;  then  Colorado,  with 
side  trips  to  Rocky  Mountain 
National-Bstes  Park  and  the 
Pike's  Peak  region. 


Free  Book  of 

Yellowstone 

Park 

Map,  pioturet— everything  you 
need  to  know  ebout  Geyter* 
lend.  Send  for  your  copy  todey. 


P.  S.  BUSTIS 
PsMeotfer  Trafie  Manaier  , 
C  B.  ft  Q.  R.  R..  Cbioatfo,  III. 

A.  B.  SMITH 
PMsenger  Traflic  Manafer 
Northern  Pacific  Railway 

St.  Panl,  Minn. 


Burlington  -Northern  Pacific 
Planned  Vacations 

Thr^f  great  wonder  spots—  l>lloirntonc  Park— Rocky  Mountain  (Estes) 
Park,  and  Cotonuio—all  on  one  circle  trip. 
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WL.  DOUGLAS 

$7^  &$8^  SHOES 

ALSO  MANY  STYLES  AT  S^ljQO  j^SfiOO 


FORMENANDUTJMEN 


WHEN  YCM  EVY  W.L.DOUGLAS  SHOl 

CONSIDER  THE  EXTRA  QVAUTY 
YOV  RECEIVE  FOR  THE  PRICE  PAID 

W.  L.  DooflM  ilioM  are  bhmI*  hi  the 
best  audi  ffinMl  •dacled  leathers  the 
market  afffordU.  We  employ  the  high- 
est paid,  tldlled  thoemakert,  all  work- 
ing with  an  honest  determination  to 
make  the  best  shoes  for  the  price  that 
money  can  boj. 

When  yon  need  shoes  look  for  a  WX. 
dooglas  store.  We  own  108  stores  lo- 
cated in  the  principal  cities.  You  will 
find  in  omr  stores  many  Idndsand  styles 
of  high-class,  fine  shoes  that  webetiere 
are  better  shoe  Taloes  for  the  money 
than  jrou  can  buy  elsewhere. 

Oar  $7J0O  and  $8.00  shoes  are  excep- 
tionally good  Talues.  There  u  one  point 
we  wish  to  impress  upon  you  that  is 
worth  dollars  for  joa  to  remember. 
W.  L.  Douglas  shoes  are  put  into  all 
of  oar  stores  at  factory  cost  We  do  not 
makeone  cent  of  profit  until  the  shoes 
are  sold  to  you.  When  jron  buy  shoes 
at  any  one  of  our  stores  yoa  pay  only 
one  small  retail  profit. 

Nomatter  where  you  live,  shoe  dealers 
cansupplyyouwidiWXJ)ouglasshoes. 
They  cost  no  more  in  San  Francisco 
than  they  do  in  New  York.  Insist  upon 
haying  W.  L.  Douglas  shoes  with  the 
name  and  retafl  price  stamped  on  the 
sole.  Do  not  take  a  substitute  and  pay 
one  or  two  extra  profits.  Order  direct 
from  the  factory  and  saTomoney.     767 


W.LDoagitsHUDe 
tad  portrait  is  the 
best  known  sliae 
Trade  Mark  lo  the 
worki.lt  stands  for 
tbehishest  standard 
off  quality  at  the  low- 
est possible  cost 
The  Intrinsic  rahie 
ofnTnMleMarklles 
inghrlngtothecon- 
somer  the  eqnlvn- 
lent  of  the  price 
paldl^the 


W.L0iigN»8liM09., 
Smirk  at,  Arstjttofi^  ITctt. 


This 
Smile  Saya 

"I  Hear 
Clearly" 


If  Toa  are  haid  of  hearias 
you  nave  euhtimmint  mo- 
mcalr-to  <Id  yoor  fiieadk    Ii  il  not  worth  wfaie 
to  see  if  all  ifak  embanaMmoit  can  be  avoided? 

500.000  penoos  are  imw  bearing  deubr  by  aid 
ol  the  Acourticon. 

ANewYorkPhyadaniayt:  *' It  ii  of  snM  ^ahie 
Id  me.    1  ihoold  have  been  oblieed  to  give  up  the 
aeoiflb.-         '    • 


I  of  medione  long  ago  iTl  bad  not  obtained 

this  bert  of  all  device*  for  the  aid  of  bearins." 

We  offmr  yoa  iho 

1922  ACOUSTICON 

For  10  Days'  FREE  TRIAL 
No  Deposit  —  No  Expense 

Jot  write,  aayiiw,  "  I  ^  haid  of  bearing  and  wS  Irr 
tbeAoNnboon.    Grw  il  a  fair  trial  amid  fi 


toundinsv-thui  y ou  can  best  leU  what  it  w3  do  for  jroo. 
Rcaembar,  however,  that  the  AcouMieoD  bai  pat- 
ented ientoKt  which  caimat  be  duplicated.  So  no 
matter  fvhnt  your  post  experience  has  been  send  for 
your  Ck6  ImI  today. 

DICTOGRAPH  PRODUCTS  CORP. 
laOSCMdlw  Bids.. 22e  W.  4U  St..  N.  Y.  aty 


Cir(er<-TfM»riifliii  Collection 

\   of  early  vegetable  aeeda  Is  the  result 
I   of  120  years'  aelecUng  and  testing. 
X  Earilness  and  gnality  e«mMMi. 
/      SUNRISE    TOMATO— ThssMllest. 
r  BKMt  produotive.  good  sJsed.  scarlet 
truit,    very    even,    of    fine    onality. 
with  solid  meat  and  few  seeds. 
.       le    DAY    RADISH— Oval,    white- 
LI  tipped,  crtanson,  crisp  and  tender. 
^    ^   -*       CRIMSON      BALL      BEET— Very 
early,  round,  bright  crimson,  food  sixe  and  fine  flavor. 
8PRINQTIDE   or   ALLHEART   CABBAQE— A   dwarf 
variety  maturinf  In  early  spring.    Quality  unsurpassed. 
PERPETUAL  LETTUCE—AU  season  head  lettuce. 
LITTLE  MARVEL  TURNIP— The  earUest  white  globe 
turnip,  crisp,  solid  flesh  of  delicious  flavor. 

Try  this  eolleetion  at  Mr  txpensa.  The  money  you 
send  wiU  apply  on  your  lint  order.  Send  35o  and  ask 
for  Sunrlsa  Collsetlon  Nt7320  and  we  wiU  send  by  re- 
turn maU  the  6  packeto  of  Earliest  and  Beet  vegetable 
amis,  our  illustrated  caUIog  and  a  2S-CeRt  Rebate 
Cheek  to  apply  on  your  first  order  of  $1.00  or  more. 
^Catalat  Frse— Our  85th  annual  Catalog  of  Carters 
Tested  and  Selected  Seeds  will  be  mailed  free  to  anyone 
mentipninf  this  paper. 

CARTERS  TESTED  SEEDS,  lae.,53  Barelay  St.N.Y.CIty 
^    (Cansslldatad  with  J.  M.  f  hoitera  i:  Ca.{ 
Canadian  Branch.  133  Khig  St.  E..  Toronto.  Ont 


For  Sore  Thnnt,  Hoarseness 

Coufl^iinffv  and  all  throat  troubles  from 
asthmatic  and  catarrhal  conditions. 
HarmkM— safe  for  children.  Not  candy 
but  a  cough  remedy.    At  druggista. 


0^5521^1- A^..gr5Mi 
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"THE   BEST 
ADVERTISEMENT" 

MORE  CONTEST  LETTERS 

THE  MOMENTOUS  SERVICE 

OF   THE   NATIONAL 

CITY   COMPANY 

THE  Outlook  of  April  6,  1921,  was 
momentous  in  its  economic  and  men- 
tal results  upon  me.  My  eye  had  caught 
a  sentence  in  large,  neat  type,  standing 
out  alone  in  a  two-column  space,  which 
read.  "|1,000  INVESTED  IN  MANY 
CLASSES  OP  HIGH-GRADE  BONDS 
TODAY  WILL  YIELD  AS  MUCH  AS 
A  »2,000  INVESTMENT  MADE  BE- 
FORE THE  WAR."  Instantly  I  was 
interested.  I  had  Just  received  a  gift  of 
|200,  and  had  been  wondering  how  to 
invest  it.  I  read  on.  In  smaller  type 
below  was,  "Unusual  values  in  care- 
fully selected  bonds  and  preferred  stocks 
are  offered  in  the  current  list  of  The 
National  City  Company.  Ofllces  m 
more  than  50  cities." 

For  eighteen  years  I  had  been  a  min- 
ister. I  had  begun  with  a  debt  of  |500 
incurred  for  my  education.  My  first 
salary  was  |600  annually.  In  five  years 
I  had  canceled  most  of  my  debt  and  met 
the  premiums  on  a  life  insurance  en- 
dowment policy.  Then  I  married.  The 
years  since,  as  before,  demanded  rigid 
economy.  Three  years  after  marriage 
my  wife  suffered  a  complete  nervous 
breakdown  from  overwork,  and  over 
$300  went  for  medical  and  hospital  ex- 
penses. A  change  of  pastorate  from  a 
Middle  West  city  to  the  Shenandoah 
Valley — nature's  sanitarium — eventually 
restored  her  strength.  But  the  cost  of 
living  had  risen,  and,  although  my  wife 
now  supplemented  our  income  by  teach- 
ing music,  our  savings  were  limited  to 
the  life  insurance  premiums.  A  few 
months  before  my  $200  came  we  had 
again  moved  into  a  new  pastorate,  which 
promised  an  opportunity  to  save  more 
than  the  insurance  premium.  Besides, 
the  policy  would  mature  after  one  more 
payment.  These  facts  and  the  advertise- 
ment combined  to  excite  interest. 

Naturally,  I  knew  nothing  of  invest- 
ments. But  I  had  always  associated 
bonds  with  millionaires.  The  thought 
of  getting  more  than  savings-bank  inter- 
est on  my  $200  haunted  me.  In  talking 
with  a  fellow-minister  I  found  that  he 
owned  bonds.  I  examined  the  Directory 
of  our  near-by  city,  Pittsburgh,  and 
found  it  was  one  of  the  "fifty  cities"  of 
The  National  City  Company.  On  my 
next  visit  to  the  city  I  called  at  the 
Company's  offices.  Its  representatives 
answered  the  questions  of  my  unin- 
formed mind  with  the  utmost  courtesy 
and  patience.  I  carried  home  a  list  of 
investment  offerings  and  selected  fbr 
purchase  a  $100  bond.  A  week  later  I 
purchased,  by  mail,  a  second  of  similar 
denomination. 

I  have  since  purchased,  through  an- 
other Outlook  advertisement,  a  third 
bond,  paying  for  it  in  monthly  instal^ 
ments  out  of  my  salary.     In   another 
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month  I  shall  complete  payment,  when  I 
Intend  buying  a  fourth  one. 

I  have  experienced  almost  as  much 
pleasure  in  studying  and  selecting  bonds 
in  anticipation  of  their  purchase  as  I 
have  felt  in  the  sense  of  ownership.  For 
the  first  time  in  my  life  I  am  beginning 
to  experience  a  feeling  of  financial 
security.  A.  Countby  Parson. 

NATIONAL  SHAWMUT  COPY 
THRILLS  CONTESTANT 

I  looked  conscientiously  through  the 
year's  file  of  Outlooks  to  see  if  I  could 
not  perchance  find  an  advertisement 
which  would  speak  to  me  with  more 
meaning  than  the  one  in  the  last  issue 
of  the  year  1921 — that  of  the  National 
Shawmut  Bank  of  Boston.  But  I  found 
none.  This  picture  of  the  sturdy  woods- 
men felling  great  trees  in  the  winter- 
still  forest  caught  my  glance  as  I  turned 
the  pages  of  the  magazine  desultorily 
and  focused  my  attention  on  the  arrest- 
ing type  beneath  it:  "When  your  hands 
are  Idle — ^plant  a  tree." 

All  in  a  moment  the  picture  struck 
up  memories  of  afternoon  climbs  of 
thickly  wooded  hillsides  in  a  foreign 
land  and  renewed  the  thrill  of  the 
silence  of  the  sharp  wintry  air  that 
whitened  our  breath  before  us;  of 
the  timid  deer  that  sometimes  darted 
out  of  a  thicket  and  disappeared  as 
quickly;  of  the  igiant  trunks  that 
stretched  up  and  up  so  strong  above  us, 
against  which  we  leaned  our  exhausted 
bodies  now  and  again  for  rest — and  sent 
a  wave  of  that  remembered  serenity  and 
simplicity  of  life  over  the  spirit  weary 
of  the  human  tangle. 

This  I  sensed  vaguely  yet  completely 
in  the  time  it  takes  to  perceive.  Then 
curiosity  spoke  up  and  demanded  the 
connection.  My  eye  traveled  downwards 
for  answer  to  the  name  of  the  firm. 
Frankly  my  impression  was  one  of  sur- 
prise at  being  brought  up  against  any- 
thing so  seemingly  incongruous  as  a 
banking  institution,  and  so  I  returned 
to  the  text  beneath  the  picture  for  more 
illuminating  explanation.  What  I  read 
seemed  again  almost  too  alluring  to 
stand  as  a  banking  advertisement;  but 
there  it  was — and  why  not? — answering 
surely  the  requirements  of  a  good  adver- 
tisement: halting  the  casual  glance,  fix- 
ing the  attention,  sustaining  the  inter- 
est, and  leaving  an  impelling  thought. 

To  be  sure,  comparatively  few  who 
read  this  periodical  may  have  shipments 
of  lumber  which  they  could  be  Induced, 
through  this  picture  and  its  text,  to 
have  financed  by  yie  Shawmut  Bank  of 
Boston.  That  consideration  is  imper- 
tinent to  the  ranking  of  the  advertise- 
ment. But  the  name  of  this  bank  will 
be  permanently  linked  up  in  the  minds 
of  those  who  have  halted  beside  its  ad- 
vertisement with  one  of  the  most  un- 
selfish motives  that  can  impel  a  man 
to  action — namely,  the  planting  of  trees 
in  one  generation  for  the  following  gen- 
eration to  enjoy.  In  this  age  of  irre- 
sponsibility too  many  despoil  where  they 
should  preserve.  We  waste  and  consume 
(Continued  on  Paye  44^) 


A  Delightful  Test 

To  bring  you  prettier  teeth 


This  offers  you  a  ten-day  test  which  will 
be  a  revelation  to  you.  It  will  show  you 
the  way  to  whiter,  cleaner,  safer  teeth. 

Millions  of  people  of  some  forty  races 
now  employ  this  method.  Leading  dentists 
everywhere  advise  it.  You  should  learn 
how  much  it  means  to  you  and  yours. 

Clouded  by  a  film 

Your  teeth  are  clouded  more  or  less  by 
film.  The  fresh  film  is  viscous — you  can 
feel  it  with  your  tongue.  It  clings  to  teeth, 
enters  crevices  and  stays. 

Old  methods  of  brushing  leave  much  of 
that  film  intact.  The  film  absorbs  sUins, 
so  the  teeth  look  discolored.  Film  is  the 
basis  of  tartar. 

How  it  ruins  teeth 

That  film  holds  food  substance  which  fer- 
ments and  forms  acids.  It  holds  the  acids 
in  conuct  with  the  teeth  to  cause  decay. 

Millions  of  germs  breed  in  it.  They,  with 
tartar,  are  the  chief  cause  of  pyorrhea.  So 
most  tooth  troubles  are  now  traced  to  that 
film,  and  they  are  almost  universal. 

The  New-Day  Dentifrice 

Endorsed  by  modem  authorities  and  now 
advised  by  leading  dentists  nearly  all  the 
world  over.  All  druggists  aupply  the 
large  tubes.  ^ 


Now  we  combat  it 

Dental  science,  after  long  research,  has 
found  two  Aim  combatants.  Many  care- 
ful tests  have  proved  their  efficiency.  Lead- 
ing dentists  everywhere  urge  their  daily 
use. 

A  new-day  tooth  paste  has  been  created, 
called  Pepsodent.  It  complies  with  modern 
requirements.  And  these  two  great  film 
combatants  are  embodied  in  it. 

Two  other  effects 

Pepsodent  brings  two  other  effects  which 
authority  now  deems  essential.  It  multi- 
plies rhe  starch  digestant  in  the  saliva. 

It  multiplies  the  alkalinity  of  the  aaliva. 
That  is  Nature's  neutralizer  for  acids  which 
cause  decay. 

Send  the  coupon  for  a  lO-Day  Tube  and 
watch  these  effects  for  a  while.  Note  how 
clean  the  teeth  feel  after  using.  Mark  the 
absence  of  the  viscous  film,  ^e  how  teeth 
whiten  as  the  film-coatti  disappear. 

Then  judge  the  benefits  by  what  you  see 
*and  feel.    You  will  be  amazed. 


10-Day  Tube  Free 

THE  PEPSODENT  COMPANY, 
Dept.  758,  1104  S.  Wabash  Ave., 
Chicago,  111. 
Mail  10-Day  Tube  of  Pepsodent  to 


Only  one  tube  to  a  family 
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SPECIAL    REAL    ESTATE    ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Our  readers  who  are  interested  in  the  purchase  or  rental  of  property 
in  city  or  country  will  find  this  section  of  particular  value.  The 
issue  of  April  Nineteen  will  also  contain  a  similar  Real  Estate  section 


CALIFORNIA 


LAZY  ACRES  4oJcre  fSfteaHng 
almond  orchard.  2  bungalowa,  bam,  mnlea, 
complete  farm  equipment.  Excellent  water 
rizht  $40,000.  Address  J.  O.  Repplier,  Owner. 

COLORADO 

BOULDER,  COJL.  FOR  SALE. 
Seyen-room  Bricks  uearing  oompleUon ; 
thatch  not^  downstairs  den  and  lavatory: 
doable  sleepine-porchMilaee  to  university  and 
to  mountaiiis.  Francis  Ramaley,  Boulder,  CoL 


SUNNT  COIiORADO.  Fine  country 
home  for  sale.  On  an  emiuenoe  command- 
iuK  two-huudred-mlle  view  of  Rocky  Mouu- 
tatus.  Beautiful  country  in  all  directions. 
Mile  elevation.  Nearly  five  thousand  fruit 
trees.  Electricity,  vapor  heat,  sleepiufi^-porcli, 
son  parlor,  telephone,  garage;  near  oolite 
town  on  Lincoln  Highway,  opposite  country 
ohib.  Ideal  in  every  particuMr.  Write 
U.  B.  A.,  m4  East  O^esee,  Syracuse,  N.  T. 


CONNECTICUT 


Aeon.  Seashore  Property,  near  New  London, 
^  For  Sale.  Large  mooeru  cottage  grandly 
situated,  high  bluff  overlooking  Long  Island 


Bound.  Exceptional  opportunity  for  party  re- 
quiring higli-chtfs  shore  property.  M«ht  oon- 
nder  reutuig.  Write  for  description.  Crescent 
Beach  Laud  Co.,  Crescent  Beacti,  Conn. 


EASTERN  POINT  ^^\^r 

IS-Kooin   COTTAGE,  2  baths.    S.  T. 
POUard,  '£H  W.  Lafayette  Ave.,Baltimore,Md. 


FOR  SALE 

IS^CRE  FARM,  tnclodm  UtOOli 

HOUSE,  carriage  shed,  woodlMase, 

large  bem,  hen  house  (8  rooms) 

On  High  HiU  Overiooking 
Picturesque  Valley 

is  a  NEWLY  PAINTED  BUNGALOW 

(7  years  old).  liviug-room  90x18  with  fireplaoe* 
Utcheu.  batluroom,  4  bedrooms,  12  windows, 
long  hallway ;  cement  porch  11  feet  wide  ex- 
tenains  around  3  sides  of  house.  Rimulug 
water  Dotli  houses.  lU  acres  tiHage,  5  acres 
pasture  land.  Ideal  for  boarders.  10  minutes' 
walk  to  school,  20  minutes*  to  depot  sod  post 
office-  Pictiu'fs  sent  npoih  request. 
Owner,  Mrs.  Edith  Darrow,  Hampton,  Conn, 


BERKSHIRE   HILLS 

and  Vicinity 

Higli-claBS  country  estates  for  sale  and  to 
rent.  Inspect  our  offerings  before  deciding. 
E.  L.  PKABODY,  Broker,  Lakeville,  Conn. 


JMMER  COTTAGKS  for  rent  in 

Lakeville,  Salisbury,  and  Twin  Lakes.  Also 
farm  properties.  For  particulars  communir 
cate  with  Bell  and  Waguerf  Lakeville.  Conn. 


SY2J 


FOR  RENTsammerCottagres, 
New  I<ondon  and  Kaatern  Point. 
One  particularly  fine  phuse  of  seven  acres. 
Fine  pieces  for  sale  also.  Est.  1887.  W.  8. 
Chastkll,  19  Green  St.,  New  London,  Conn. 


Western  Conoecticiit  Farms 

Red  Fams  uA  beaatiM  Cootry  Hnks 

In  prosperous  and  growing  river  valley,  only 
79  miles  from  New  York.  160  acres,  house, 
barns,  woodtamd,  stock,  and  tools,  f6,8W.  One 
of  200  acres,  flue  dweUiug.  cottage,  barns, 
orchard;  only  $11,000  for  fbe  estate  m  A-1 
section.  BCaiiy  others.  $4,000  up.  List  on  re- 
quest. Address  R.F.  Mygatt,  New  Milf  ord,Ct. 


ATTRACTIVE  SUMMER  RESIDENCE 
40  ACRE  SALT  WATER  PROPERTY 

For  sale.  New  buikiinKS.  11-room  hous&  cost- 
ing $13,000,  hardwood  floors,  electric  ug^ts, 
bMhs,  toilets,  splendid  $8,000  bam  andgarsge, 
boatliouse  witli  cottage,  flne  private  bathing 
beach,  a  spring  of  pure  cold  water  with  60  ft. 
head  piped  to  all  buildings.  There  is  no  flner 
scenery  akmg  the  Sound  coast.  Price  $20,000, 
half  mortgage  if  desired. 

A.  I.  BUSH,  Niantic,  Conn. 

POP  ^  A  T  P  Old-fashioned  HOUSE  in 
rUK  OAJ^i:  Norfolk,  Conn.  Bmit  f or 
a  tavern.  Good  repair.  4  bathrooms.  11  acres ; 
high  elevation.  For  particularSjSfb^T.Outlook. 

Gateway  the  Berkshires-Iiftchfieid  Hais 

For  Rent— Attractive  cottsges  and  homes, 
summer  of  IftTJ— $5U0  to  $3^.  All  modem 
oonvMnienues.  Estates,  homee  and  farms— 
For  Sale.  Willa&d  Bakbb,  Sharon,  Conn. 


r^  r\  ikT  TkT  m  4-t  m  V  r^  1 


DISTRICT    OF 
COLUMBIA 


For  a  SCHOOL  or  HOME 


Buy  this  beautiful  pro] 

Washington,  D.  C.    U . ,  

grounds.  Reasonably  priced.  6,599,  Outlook. 


irty  in  Ghevv  Chase, 
rooms,  2  baths,  fine 


FLORIDA 


FLORIDA  FARM  LAND  FOR 
SALiK.  Absentee  ownership  necessitates 
sale.  Nwir  railroad.  40  miles  from  Tampa. 
Original  homestesd.  160  acres.  $3,000.  Mra. 
G.  A.  Evans,  Vm  N.  W.  7tli  Ave.,^iami,  Fla. 


MAINE 


Want  Maine  Property? 

Consult  LOUIS  KIRSTFIN  &  SONS, 
largest  sgency  in  Maine.  Bangor,  Maine. 


AliFORD  LAKE,  MR.  Rent,  6-room. 
**  fumislied,  (camp)  cottage,  wiih  screened 
piaisa,  garagejce,  boats.  I'Jmiles  from  Rock- 
land. Addi-ees  Ernesto.  Davis,  Rockland,  Me. 


Attractive  bungalow  to  rent  for 
season,  on  Bailey  Island,  Me. 

Completely  furnished  excepting  as  to  linen 
and  Sliver.  Beautiful  view  and  location.  A.  M. 
FUher,  231 14tli  8t.  N.  W.,  Washington,  1).  C. 

U  _  _,  C-l^  Choice  preierve,  400  acres. 
F  Or  kjolc  ^'Kh  elevation,  on  shore  of 
k'w*^  beautiful  lake.  Mountain, 
ous  scenery,  picturesque  woodlands.  Hunt- 
ing, battling,  boating,  fishing.  Buildings  in 
good  repair.  On  railroad  and  automobile 
road.  Beet  of  references.  Apply  to 
HiLLABD  C.  HcHOPPK.  41  Fifth  St.,  Bangor,  Me. 


COUNTRY  BARGAIN 

On  the  edge  of  the  vUlage  of  Bar  MIIIh, 
which  is  on  raili-oad  inland  18  miles  from  Port- 
land, a  large  house  with  modem  improve- 
ments and  outbuildings,  elevated,  excellent 
Bite  and  neighborhood,  will  be  sokl  partly  fur- 
nished, including  good  piano,  for  $3,500 ;  de- 
ferred payments  ifdesired.  Photo  and  details 
of  JOlOr  D.  HARDY,  10  High  St.,  Boston. 


FORTUNES  ROCKS,  Btddeford, 
Me.  Two  shore  cottages  for  reii  t ,  f  u  r- 
oished  most  attractively  for  modem  house- 
tceeping;  8  roora&  bath,  2  toilets,  electricity, 
aater.  Also  small  furnished  camp  for  3  per- 
Bons.  Miss  Ksther  W.  Smith,  Andover,  llass. 


DOOTHB. 

DCotta< 


S 


BAT  Habbor,  Mb.    For  Sale  or  Rent, 

Cottage  and  Bungalow  on  Southport  Shore. 
Pine  ocean  and  harbor  view.  Rent  $150  anti 
KMN).  Price  $1,000  and  $1,600.  Easy  terms.  Send 
!or  photos.  J.  U.  Bteir,  Boothbay  Harbor,  Me. 


POD    CLAI  r    ^R  TO  LET,  cot- 

rv/l\  OJ\i^j:d  tages  and  lots  on  the 
shores  Boothbay  Harbor  and  Southport,  Me. 
ipply  to  M.  A.  Perkins,  Boothbay  Harbor,  M  e 


PAMnrN  Sca«hore,Lake« 
UAlfii/l^il   and   Mountains 

Furnished  summer  homes.  One  9  bedrooms, 
\  baths,  3  fireplaces,  garsge.  One  6  bedrooms, 
*,  fireplaces,  2baths.  Shore  fronts.  Small  log 
»bin  at  "TranqiiU  Vale,"  foot  Mt.  Batti^ 
lear  mountain  spring  water,  for  8  persons. 
W.  W.  PERRY,  Camden,  Maine. 


r^mden  M^  POR  RENT.  Fully 
UUUilCUy  PlCm  and  moderaly  furnished 
ligh-dass  seashore  cottages.  Best  selections 
low.  $500  to  $8,000.  Photos,  phms,  and  detailed 
iescnption.  J.  R.  Pxescott,Kewtonville,Blaas. 


Casco  Bay,  Chebeagne  Ishnd,  Me. 

!>^imished  Cottages  for  sale  or  rent.  Address 
Urs.  Hamilton,  218  Federal  St.,  Porthmd,  Me. 


Maine  Coast.  Real  estate  for  sale  or  for 
^'^  lease.  Hotel  Hamilton,  Chebeague  Island. 
3a8co  Bay,  Maine.  Accommodations  for  130 
quests.  Firat-class  condition.  Great  posdbil- 
ties.  Low  price.  Full  particulars.  Address 
drs.  Hamilton,  218  Federal  St.,  Portland,  Me. 

?i\r  l^^nt  **  Sylvester  Honse."  12 
rui  I^CUl  rooms.  Situated  on  shores 
»f  Penobscot  Bay.  Beautiful  walks,  drives, 
riews.  FituikD.  McVeigh,  Deer  Isle,  Me. 

a$tB6otlibay.lle.J»»?:S.Tar' 

rontMre,  in  lots  to  suit.    Maps  aqd  photos. 


TRA] 


itMre,  m 
kNkw. 


BLAIR,  Boothbay  Harbor,  Me. 


iERON  ISLAND,  ME.  ^^JJSf*- 

ituated  2-8tory,  12-room  Cottagre,  partly 
uniibhed.  Cost  $6,000  to  duplicate ;  at  $3,5u0, 
•uly  $500  casli.  Fine  air  and  ocean  view,  no 
Qosquitos  or  files :  regular  steamboat  service. 
>hotos.  McClave,  1  i&dison  Ave.,  N.  ¥.  City. 


MAINE 


Uesford  Sli^JfoSTB^Sriaft 

bor,  Maine.    For  sale,  lot  of  woodland,  sbost 
seven  acre 
most  beaul 


acres,  on  point  oommandtng  oos  of  tfa 
t>eautiful  views  on  tlie  coast,  of  tbe  Kt 


Desert  mountains  and  sea.    Apply  to 


H.  I.  BOWDITCH.  506  Beacon  1 


CAMP   WAWANOCK    X^r  ^U 
Jefferson,  Maine         *^*    ^«C 

OnDamariscottaLake.  Building  24x8t.M  ft 
piassa  on  two  sides.  6  acres.  F^hr  eqniiinad 
for  8  persons:  boat,  wfaaif,  2,000  ft.  of  witw 
frontage,  bathing  beach.  TaoU  and  tentiH 
outflte.^ Good  flshfaig.  $£mo  cash.  dTC 
ANDREWS,  868  CoOiigoBt^Jjomii^ktm,  fk. 


Small  Hotel  or  Residence 

Sale  or  lease  finest  rssort  house  cosa  d 
Maine,  tlioroughlv  overhauled.  Batbraaa;. 
hardwood  floors,  fireplace,  garsge  for  13  can 
with  8  unfinished,  rooms   above.     ONLY 


HOTEL  IN  FLACK,  good  boi^neas,  Si^uh^ 
from  Portland,  would  make  nice  msakinr 
for  well  off  family.  WILL  SELL  CHSAF. 
apply  to  T.  F.  MOREAU,  Lewiaton,  1 


P^J^MP^^  HARBOR.  MAINE 
^^      COAST.   FornialuMi  Coltaaes. 

f>^^l^"«*^i^-  Boating,  bathing,  fiSuag. 
Eva  E.  Whitehouse,  PleaaiSt  St.,  A^wtajle. 


FOR  SALE-CASH  TERMS 

ABOUT  1  yi  ACRES 

OGUNQUrr,   MAINK.-New   faooK 
1917;  on  ocean.   Three  minutes  from  osbto 


telegraph,  hotels,  churches,  post  oAoe  sad 
trollev.  Twelve  rooms,  electric  l^tiK,  lam- 
dry,  light  cemented  cellar  with  B^mtoa  fa^ 
nace.  Three  bathrooms,  three  flxeplaea. 
Limbless w^er stipphr ;  highest tastgualltv. 
piped  from  Kennebunk  Water  Co.  rmwM 
links  near.  Apply  by  letter.  M.  M.  Til  ii  man 


links  near. 
Lock  Box 


>ly  by  letter.  M.M 

'xnnqitit,  Bfalne. 


Old  Orchard  Beach,  Me.  ^J^ 

well  furnished  cotttMrea  for  aale  and  to 
let.  Harmon  Reality  Co.,  Okl  Ordmrd,  Me. 


THE  BEECHES,  Paris  HiH,  Me. 

Summer  resort  or  sanitarium.   Midway  be- 
tween Bethel  and  Poland ;  mountain  soenery 


manv  windowed.  Piaszaa  ou  four  sidaa  ^ 

furnished,  ready  to  open.  Fine  couotry  dol^ 
near  m  one  of  the  m  ~"  ^ "  •    *" 


suniktr  to  .latter.  22  years  old.  JO  bedrooaa 
ridaa  Wei 

.  uotrycM^ 

__  .       -^ most  beanttful  viHsgn  d 

Maine.   Terms  easy.  Chaelottb  Haiomb. 

FOR  SALE  OR  TO  RClfT.  Oil 

Rangeley  Lake,  Me. 

Estate  of  68  acres.  Vmiln  Inlrn  nhnrr  fioiit^n 
House  of  19  rooms,  comuletely  fnmisiksd,  al 
modem  equipment ;  stable,  garsge,  kdinssn 
boat-house,  dock,  tennis  court.  Also  for  sris, 
3  flne  building  lots,  all  with  froati«e  on  '  ' 
shore.  For  particulars  apply  to  Mrs.  A 
B.  Oilman,  17  Summer  St.,  Haverhill,  J 

SALE   OR.    RENT 

RANGELBT  JLAKJB,  MAINE 

Completely  furnished  hoosekeepii^  ool- 
tage,  6  master  bedrooms,  2  maadsVoviag. 
dining  rooms,  2  baths,  also  smaller  ooOi 
Bargain  if  immediate.  Partlcolazs  Jf.  _ 
ALLEN,  107  Forest  Ave.,  New  BochelK  N.T. 


ITrhS"  ^aIa  ^°  excellent  a 
r  or  Oaie  and  several  fhM»  I 
house  lots  on  the  shore  of  RangeJey  Lsk% 
Me.    Danikl  M.  Bomnr,  Farmmgton,  Mm. 


Seashore  CottageSSS*.'£ft.So.L_ 

cold  water,  electric  lights ;  fully  furaiihwl 
8.  W.  Ltttbll,  138  S.  IbOn  St.,  Roc 


,Rocklaad.Jla 


Seal  Harbor,  ML  Desert,  Ml 

To  let,  atti-active^ummer  cottage,  f i 

furnace,  fireplaces,  latgepnssa.    Ri. 

rent.    Apply  to  M.  W.  HSNSHAW, 

£1  Craigie  St.,  Cambridge. 


Seal  Harbor.  He.  £l.JtdS^,*-» 

rooms,  8  bathiooma,  fully  fuznisbea,«*    '" 
light,  unfailing  water   sui^ly,  * 
situated.  Artin's  studio  oo 
Dambobch,  181  West  75th  ~ 


Summer  Home  on  Sebast  Lake,  II 

Superb  location ;  for  rent.  Address  C  WsiA 
Crampton,  MJ).,  18  East  78th  St..  N.  Y.  CUlk; 


TOT  FT   For  Summer  Montk%, 
LJ^t    6-room  cotfAce.  hS 

wood  floors,  best  of  water  led  In  smk.  9«r, 
shore  with  beautiful  view  of  Peuobst-oi  Bn. 
$150  eeuSuTld^  MfOer  Colby,  Sanest.  ]S> 
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MAINE 


Choice  Cottage  Lots 
on  beautiful 

Lake 
Androscoggin 

I  a  LAHSON,  WAYNE,  ML 


WELLS,  MAINE 

TO  RENT 
for  Sumner  Season  of  1922 


Turn  of  MO 


50  acres  hi  tiUmg».   Sit- 


»ted  in  town  of  Wells,  Maine,  on  small  river, 
tshore.  Old-fashioned 
umnmished  cottage— 


lor  miles    from    seashoj 

lOQW,  f amishedf  also  unf „_ 

mn^  farmer's  cottage,  poultry  houses,  store- 
Bose  and  ganige.    With  or  without  barns 
pi  farmers  cottage.    Man  on  plaoe.    For 
■ither  details  and  terms  apply  to 
Iw.  &  HoBBS,  127  Pleasant  St.,  Portland,  Me. 


to  Let,  for  season  1922,  comforUbly  furuished 
>  coOage.  11  rooms,  6  bedrooms,  shore  priv- 
lege,  modem  otniTentenoes.  Moderate  terms. 
kpply  Nettie  M.  MMls,  So.  West  Harbor,  Me. 


MARYLAND 


HILONIAL.  eatatea  ;  modem  country 
fplaoeB  on  beautiful  tidewater  rivers  of  Mary- 
rad;  sbootiuKPreserves;  fertile  inland  farms; 
atabgfree^DixieRealty  Co.,Cambridge,Md. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Furnished    Houae 

on  Tillage  street.  14  rooms,  bath,  electric 


IPOB    RENT. 

•-  on  Tillage  strei... 

igfats,  ^vplaces,  ice-house,  bam,  lawn,  gar- 
' ' iniiK  brook  in  meadow.  Ad- 


Ihttestri 

laa,  pergola,  runniK  brook  in  meadow!  ~JLd- 
\tm  lOaBl^MbethEastmau,  AshflekUMass. 


Berkshire  HiDs 

$30,000  Estate  te  Be  SoU  Before 
April  1st  for  $15,000 

I  Sghty  acres  near  main  highway,  en- 
I  joying  town  water  and  fire  protection. 
Good  fanning  land,  raple  orchard,  bor- 
ders on  trout  stream.  Two  small  ponds. 
Lttge  bam  for  stock  and  storage.  Coacli- 
Baa*s  b«m  with  men^s  quarters.  About 
tiroacr«sfor  market  garaen.  Mahi  house 
has  five  master's  rooms,  two  baths,  two 
BBTaDts*  rooms  and  bath.  This  bargafai 
Wttiorned  by  bankruptcy  court  and 
9artga«e,  will  be  agreeabte  to  $5,000 
:  cash  and  the  balance  on  easy  terms. 
Commonkaite  at  once  with  W  HEELER 
ft  TATLOR,  Great  Barringtou,  Mass. 


MEADOWCLIFF 

L  Beautlf  al  Seashore  Estate  on  the 

Extreme  Eastern  Point  of  Cape 

Ann*  Pigeon  Cove,  Mass. 

^  estate  is  k>cated  on  the  North  ^hore, 
Kmt  forty  miles  from  Boston.  Eight  acres 
f  grounos,  including  lawns,  flower  beds, 
mamenUl  trees  and  shrubs.  Two  small  som- 
ler  faottsea,  one  k>dge  and  a  separate  laun^ 
rj.  The  hooae  has  eleren  rooms  Qompletely* 
tmiahed,  bath,  town  and  filtered  ^ciptera 
Bter,  hardwood  floors,  two  Coidnial  flre- 
laoes,  new  heater,  large  porches.  Theprop- 
tw  extends  to  the  ocean.  For'  sale  to  im- 
eoiate  purchaser  for  one-half  of  its  Talue  to 
oae  an  estate.  Price  S15.000.  Apply  by  letter 
»I>r.  CHARLES  P.  STU^BB,  66  Watson  Ave.. 
•St  Orange.  N.  J. ;  Mrs.  O.  J.  BROWN.  268 
Imrch  B|^  North  Adams,  Mass. ;  or  call  on 
r.  TRAVK  TARR,  Realtor,  Rockport.Mas8. 

me  Cod.  For  sale,  room v  cottage  on  point  in 
Buzzards  Bay  .5  master'8.3  servants^  rooms, 
nathff  KnrVfwrH  veranda.  2  acres  with  shores, 
iim,flower-border8.  Perfect  coudition.$15,000 
ifnmiabed,  $17,000  fnndshed.  6.&B,  Outtook. 


TRURO  To  Rent  for  Summer 
JTlT  ^Tl-^  Attractive  Ocean  Front 
'Apr  rnn  bungalow.  Fine 
•Al  D  XAJU  vlew-exoelleut  bathing. 
use  living  room,  4  bedrooms,  bath  room. 
niDK  room,  kitchen,  and  maid^s  room.  $2M) 
r  the  season.  Apply  by  letter  to  Dr.  F.  A. 
^Mhfaom,  190  Bay  Btate  Rd.,  Boston,  Mass. 


FOR  SALE 

teated  at  Park  Hill,  Easthampton, 
IMS.  A  flne  old  homestead  and  dam^ 
rm,  equipped  a-  d  in  nmnrae  order.  2  miles 
OUk  bosinees  center  and  Williston  Seminary ; 
BBDes  from  Smith  College ;  12  miles  from 
Dolkerst  and  Mount  Holyoke  Colleges.  Amer- 
m  EMighborhood,  unexcelled  markets,  good 
ada.  Town  water  supply,  electricity  avail- 
ile.  Interesting  house  of  12  rooms,  well  pre- 
rred;  flreplacee,  brick  ovens  ;paneling,etc. 
ace  has  been  in  family  of  present  owner  for 
»  y^ears.  For  terms  and  particulars,  Henry 
L.y]ram,  Park  Hill,  Easthampton,  Mass. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


CAPE  Ocean  Front  Bnngalow$ 

r^r\W\  Moderate  rents. 

COD    S.  W.  BaO,  56  Pine  St..  N.  Y. 


CAST  NORTHFIBLD,  Mas8.11-room 


uhouse,  furnished,  ktrge  bam,  ice-house  fllled. 
Good  plumbiiMr.  Plenty  fmit  and  shade  trees. 
WUl  sell.  8.  jTMackenxie,  317 W.45th  St.N.T. 


GLOUCESTER,  MASS, 


FOR  SALB,  to  ckiee  an  estate,  handsome 
granite  cottage  on  finest  private  beach  in  New 
England;  13  rooms,garage.exchisive,beautif  ul 
surroundings,  unsurpassed  bathing  and  boat- 
ing. HAWKS,  504  West  111th  St.7New  Tork. 


For  Sale.  SUNNT  SPRING  FARM, 
Berkshire  Hills,  altitude  1,800  ft.  House, 
bams,  tenant  house.  Complete  equipment. 
Rare  bargain.  Address  owner,  Mrs.  R.  Hall, 
54  Hollenbeck  Ave.,  Great  Barrington,  Mass. 


AT  MANOMET.  PLYMOUTH, 
MASS.  New  furnished  cottase 
to  let  or  for  sale :  broad  piassas,  electric 
lights,  hot  and  cold  water,  conveniences, 
open  firepkM».  Terms  moderate.  WM.  H. 
HAWLE7,  Room  148,  State  House,  Boston. 


ROCKPORT,  MASS. 

Golf      Fishing       Bathing 

Modem  house,  14  bedrooms,  5  baths,  garage, 
beach  on  premises,  about  15  acres,  for  sale  or 
to  let ;  near  Country  Club.  Quaint  oU-time 
houses  for  sate.  ITELEN  L.  THURSTON, 
20  Pleasant  St.,  Tel.  80,  Rockpbrt,  Mass. 


TO  LET  IN 

SALEM,  MASS. 

For  6  months  from  Annl  1.  A  comfortable  old- 
fashioned  house  of  10  rooms.  3  bathroomR, 
fully  furnished.  Rent  $500.  Apply  to  Mrs. 
HoratioP.PBireon,ll  Barton  Sq.,%lem,  Mass. 

l«Ar  QsIa  Stocicbrldife,  Berkshire 
ror  Oaie  county.  Small  estate.  Desir- 
able cottage  of  14  rooms.  Modem  improve- 
ments, old  furniture,  fireplaces.  Pleasant 
grounds,  gardens,  fine  trees,  stable  or  garage. 
M.D.Strong,46  PomeroyAve.,Pittsfield,Maas. 


PHP  QAT  P  G<iod  okl  Cotonial  House, 
rUK  Oiil^C  10  rooms,  sleeping-porch,  2 
bathrooms,  electric  light,  steam  heat;  bam, 
poultry  houses.  SO  acres  with  all  kindsof  frait. 
Beautiful  views.  Trolley  to  Northampton— 8 
miles-MissMary  G.Fitch,Wiliiamsbnrg,Mass. 


O 


JLJ>  FARMHOUSE  on  WATA- 
-  '  QUA  DOCK  HJJLIa,  17  miles  from 
Worcester,  SOfrpm  Boston,10room8,  bathroom, 
electric  lights,  1  mile  from  golf  chib  and  vil- 
lage.For  particuUrs  uigiiire  of  J.L.Merriman, 
m  Washington  Ave.,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 


NEW    HAMPSHIRE 


NEW   HAMPSHIRE 


LAKE  SUNAPEE,  N.  H, 

Charming  Summer  Homes  and  t^otti^res, 

furnished,  for  rent  and  for  sale     Write  for 

booklets.  Sabobht  &  Co.,  New  London,  N.  H. 

Ueadqwnier*  Lake  Sunapee  Real  Estate 


FOR  SALE 

LAKE  SUNAPEE,  N.  L 

Beautifully  wooded  building  site  of  about 
ten  acres  on  Birch  Pohit.  Eleven  hundred 
feet  shore  front  and  best  view  on  the  lake.  In- 
quire of  WiLLUJf  F.  RicHABDS,  Newport,N.H. 


Peterborough,  New  Hamp$liire 

For  rent,  an  attractive,  well  furnished, 
modemised  cottage,  containing  large  living- 
room,  dining-room,  .  kitchen,  laundry,  and 
servants*  dining-room,  good  pantry,  five  or 
six  master's  chambers,  two  maids*  rooms, 
and  three  batlis.  Electric  lights,  aqueduct 
water,  furnace,  large  screened  piazza  and 
three  fireplaces.  Garage.  Fine  situation  in 
beautiful  country.  Address  Chablbs  F. 
Batchslimu,?  Kirkland  St.,Cambridge,Maas. 


CUGAR  HILL,  N.  H.  For  Rent. 
0^  Fumished  cottage,  8  rooms,  bath,  electric- 
ity, flreptaces.  Arranged  for  easy  housekeep- 
ing. J.  D.  Reid.  58  Pinckney  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


SUGAR  HILL  hampshirb 

COTTAGES  TO  RENT  OR  SELL. 

For  particukas  address  Wm.  K.  Satchbll, 
Owner,  162  Gates  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


For  Rent  tDToclean,  well  furnished 
Cottases  among  irines  on  the  shore  of  a 
beautiful  take  in  southem  New  Hampshire. 
Spring  water,  open  fireplaces,  broad  pi- 
azzas, garage.   $175  and  $225  for  the 


Rowboats  and  firewood  inchided.  Address 
Mrs.  J.  W.  Sparhawk,  West  Swanzey,  N.  H. 


NEW   JERSEY 


DESIRABLE  BOUSE  For  Rent  or  Sale 

130  Garfield  Ave.     Address  S.  K.  I., 
88  North  Walnut  Street,  East  Orange,  N.  J. 


NEW  HAAIPSHIRE 

House,  9  bedrooms,  bathroom,  for  rent  to 
refined  people  for  summer  season.  Delight- 
fully located  on  New  Enghmd  farm,  near 
Portsmouth  and  Concord.  Every  convenience. 
Fully  furnished.  Open  fires.  Wood  supply 
free.  Rent  $^00.   Apply  for  particuUrs, 

JOHN   F.  SCOTT 
358  Fiftli  Ave..     New  Yorit,  N»  Y. 


New  Hampshire.  Rent  or  Sale.  Lake 
Winnepesaukee,  near  Wolfeboro.^  Com- 
pletely furnished  cottage.  8  bedrooms.  10  beds, 
bath,  2  toilets,  largelivtofrroom,  laundry. 
Exceptional  sandy  beach.  Boatiiouse,  Me 
motor  boat.  Oarage  4  cars,  upper  floor  poadble 


doVmitohr.  Etectricfty  «Ulbuikiing8.Fa^ 
girls*  camp.  Rev.  Dr.  3.  A,  Higgons,  Phila.,Pa. 


CORNISH,N.H.F«Sh5«o^ 

9  rooms,  2  bathrooms,  sleeping-porch,  fire- 
places,garage,  icehouseL  12  acres,  lugh  ground, 
superb  view,  near  golfimks.  Address  Pbbcy 
MaoKatb,  Barvaid  Club,  New  York  City. 


Old  Colonial  House 

for  sale  or  rent  at  HopkUiton.  N.  H.,  5  miles 
from  Concord.  House  with  12  rooms  exten- 
sivBly  paneled,  bath,  set  tubs  and  garage.  Fur- 
nished with  vahiable  old  mahogany  furniture. 
40  acrei  land,  100  young  apple  trees,  sUnding 
timber  and  plantation  of  young  pnies.  Write 
F.  J.  SULLOWAV,  Concord,  N.  H. 


Modern  Residence  SSE^^*S 

trolleys  and  railroad  stations,  on  a  lot  150x700 


feet,  may  be  purchased  on  reasonable  terms. 
For  full  particuUrs  apply  to  A.  D.  W. 
HALSEY,!^  Broad  St.TEl&abeth,  N.  J. 


A  Large,  Roomy,  ArtractiYe  BOUSE 

Fine  location,  between  Atlantic  Ocean  and 
Shrewsbury  River ;  short  distance  from  Long 
Branch  and  Asbury  Park.  Will  rent  whole  or 
part  to  refined  people  for  summer  season  or 
longer.    Mrs.  H.  Fbsdik,  Monmouth  Beach. 


FOR  RENT,  for  Three  Months 
in  Summer,  House  in  Orange,  cheer- 
ful, convenient,  comfortable.  Eight  rooms. 
Five  minutes  from  station.  6,643,  Outlook. 


Free  List  of  Houses  For  Sale  and  Rent 

so  mhiutes  from  downtown.  New  York  City. 
Write  VAN  WINKLE  CO.Tliutherford,  N.  J. 


SPARTA,  NEW  JERSEY  HH^ 

summer  home,  eight  rooms,  modem  improve- 
ments, slate  roof,  large  piaua,  garage,  about 
five  acres  of  land,  garden,  fifty  bearing,  fruit 
trees,  flne  location.  E.  H.Tucker,  UO  William 
St,  New  York.   Telephone  Beekman  4963. 


SUMMIT.  N.  J. 

TO  RENT,  FURNISHED,  FOR 
SUMMER,  very  desirable  house.  Luge 
living-room,  den,  '  master  bedrooms,  2  ser- 
vants' rooms,  4  bathrooms:  about  1  acre  of 
land,  flowers,  small  vegetable  garden,  garage 
for  2  cars.  Terms  moderate  for  satisuctory 
tenant  without  small  chikiren.  Apply  Room 
1109,  82  Liberty  Street,  New  York  City. 

Pnf  1>Ant  Desirable  COTTAGE, 
rui  IVCUI  attractively  furnished  7  rooms, 
modem  conveniences,  gan^,  garden,  fruit. 
Beautifully  located  in  northem  New  Jersey. 
Hour  from  New  York.  3  miles  from  Somer- 
viile.  Owner,  27  Jackson  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Westfield,  N.J.S^'„'SlSi,'SSXr?2 

$6.100, 18,500,  $10,000,  $18,000.  One-ttiirii  carii, 
balance  monthly  payments.    Riley,  4  Elm  m. 


JNEW  JERSEY 


COR  SALE,  a  nine-room  house,  k>t 

r  80x120,  good  repair,  all  improvements,  hi  re- 
stricted and  refiiMd  community  415,000.  terms 
reasonable.  H.  C.  Wait,  West  Bnglewood,  N.  J. 


MODERN  COLONIAL  HOME 

FOR  SALE   OR   TO   RENT 

Good  elevation,  beautiful  view,  15  rooms.  4 
bsAhs,  steam  heat,  8  flreplaces,  laundry,  dish- 
waslier  (electric),  garage  with  Jiving  quarters, 
5  or  9  acies,  15  imles  from  New  York.  2  rail- 
roads with  5  stations  withfai  8  miles.  Easy 
terms,  immediate  possession. 
C.  sTlBCKY,  ufWestSd  St..  New  York. 


NEW   YORK 


IjiSk  Old  Hadson  River  Estate 

110  acres.  ^  mile  river  frontage.  OM  Dutch 
Colonial  12-room  house,  stfMie  and  brick  con- 
struction. Hardwood  floors,  steam  heat,  bath- 
room. 2  extra  lavatories.  Quaint  old  hardware, 
deep-set  windows,  old  beams  in  dining-room 
25XS2S,  livbig-room  20x30.  Farmer^s  cottage,  7 
rooms.  lArgebams.  Large  garage.  Unliimted 
spring  water  supply  idpea  to  all  buildhigs. 
8  cows,  entire  farm  eqniimient.  No  reasonable 
offer  refused.  Location  25  mil«B  south  of 
Albany.  Berkshire  Hills  across  river,  Catskill 
Mountains  at  back.State  road  in  alldirections. 
Apply  Mrs.  F.  O.  MELCUER. 
425  West  Fourth  Street,  Long  Beach,  Cal. 


C*|^D      QAf  F      A  beautiful 

IT  \Jm%,    o/vl^Ea     modern 

Country  HOME  in  a  clean  oollege  town. 
Exceptional  educational  and  library  advan- 
tages. Address  Owner,  Box  187,  Alfred,  N.  Y. 

"The  Artist's  Paradise"  ^alf?/. 

N.  Y.  The  heart  of  the  Adirondaoks.  Cotti«es 
for  rent,  fully  fumished.  Ice,  wood^  ganten, 
and  private  garage.  Mountain  climbmg,  golf, 
tennis,  bathmg  and  motoring.  $400  to  $1,500. 
Also  boarding  ptaces  suggested.  Write  for  de- 
tails. Matthew  Crawford,  ICeene  Valley,  N.  \ 

ADIRONDACKS— near  EBiabethowii 

For  $1,500  you  can  own  a  farmliouse  in  a 
beautiful  mountain  valley.    Secluded  but  ac- 
cessible to  macadam  road  and  R.  R.  station. 
30  acres  laud,  pure  water,  beautiful  view. 
Dr.  C.  R.  PAYNE,  Wadhama.  N.  Y. 

Adirondacks— Auger  Lake 

FORDWAY  CAMPS.  New  attractive 
4-room  furnished  bungak>Mi8.  Boating,  bath- 
ing, flshing.  $20  weekly  rental.  $200  sea- 
son.   MACE  A  NICOLLS,  Keeseville,  N.  Y. 


ADIRONDACKS 

EUZABETHTOWN,  N.  Y. 
TO  RENT  FOR  SUMMER.  Large 
Stone  House,  fully  furnished:  electric  lights, 
2  bathrooms,  6  flreplaces.  Tyrtxax  garage. 
Extensive  lawns,  flne  shade  trees ;  moun- 
tain brook  with  rustic  tea-house.  Ideal  for 
children.  Vegetable  garden  and  ice  included. 
10  minutes  from  golf  links.  Season  $1,000. 
Address  Lock  Box  13.  Elizabetbtown,  N.  Y. 


ADIRONDACKS  fiffi.^^ 

Fumished  cottage  for  sale.    About  5  acres. 
Full  particulars  on  application.  6,645,  Outlo<A. 


Superb  Adirondack  Lake 

150  acres,  7.000  feet  frontage,  finely  wooded 
sliores,  sandy  beach,  1,350  elevation,  masuifi- 
cent  views.  2  cottakes,  large  bam.  Ideal 
for  camp.  Accessible  &  New  York.  N.  Y.O. 
and  D.  &  H.  R.R.  4  miles  from  Hadlev.  Fine 
auto  roads,  6  hours  from  New  York.  Rare  op- 
portunity. $20,000,  liberal  terms.  Edwara  G. 
Dayton,Realty  SpeciaUst,Pouffhkeep8ie,N.Y. 


ATTRACTIVE  BUNGALOW 

FOR  RENT  FOR  SUMMER  MONTHS 


Located  directly  on  Trout  Lake,  three  miles 
by  good  road  from  BoIt<m  Lauding,  Lake 
George.    Entirely  new.     Built  by  present 


owner,  who  will  rent  for  the  entire  season  at 
moderate  rentaLCompletely  furnished 
thronflrhoat.  Five  rooms  (three 
bedrooms)  and  bath.  Kitclieoi  witli 
runnins  water.  Ice,  ivoou,  and 
rowboat  included. 
For  full  particulars  address  6,479  Outlook. 


KEENE  VALLEY.  AMRONDACKS 

For  rent,  a  wonderful  view  and  a  charmim; 
and  comfortable  camp,  completely  fumished, 
6  master's  bedrooms,  3  servants*  rooms,  3 
baths,  2  ilviug^rooms,  7  flreplaces,  telephone, 
garage.  Ice  and  stove  wood  hicluded  ui  rent. 
M.  S.  UUmAm^^Vivm  St.,  Phila. 
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NEW  YORK 


ADIRONDACKS 

FOR  SALE— Sunset  Point 

On  the  Fulton  Chain  of  Lakes. 

near  Old  Forge 

One  of  ttie  most  dMirabie  camp  sites  any- 
where in  the  AdirondaclLa.  Splendid  water- 
front, atone  breakwater,  heaviijr  wooded ;  fine 
camps  near  by;  not  far  from  railroad  and 
rappbea.  A  small  camp  built  on  it  last  year. 
WDI  be  sold  at  the  ridiculously  low  price  of 
{4,000.  For  fuller  particutaus  and  terms  write 
F.  E.  Wtatt,  anoSst  AtSm  Rochester,  N.Y. 

FarRpnt  KeeneTRller,  Adlronaoks. 
I VI  Item  Furnished  Camp.  8  rooms, 
Sbathrooms,  5  acresjiue  water, gamge.  J.  E. 
Ptm.  Ig  KxchangePlaoe,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

To  rilise  P^tilt^  ^M  mon^  Oneida  Co.. 
1 U  I^IU^C  CSiaiC  N.  Y.,  Mr  foothills  ol 
Adirandacks.  Excellent  hay  snd  dairy  fkrm. 
Large  amount  of  timber,  14-room  house,  large 
bam  with  pateutjrtalis  to  tie  up  nearly  MheiSl. 
Wonderful  scenery,  good  bunting  and  trout 
splendid  summer  home.   Addz^ 


NEW    YORK 


EI«IZABETHTOWN,  K.  T.  Fur- 
nislied  ooctM;e  to  rent  for  summer  season, 
nine  rooms  and  bath,  electricity,  fireplace, 
hot  water  heat,  broad  piasxa,  sleeping-porch, 
garsge,  ice  house  garden.  For  particulars  in- 
quire M  D.W.Beckjngton,Bliiabetlitown,X.  Y. 


CHARMING  KINDERHOOK 

Fruit,  stock  and  genwal  farms. 

Send  for  booklet. 

RURAL  LIFE  CO.,  Khiderhook,  N.  T. 


rSSBX-ON-LAK£  CHAMPLAIN, 

E  Camp  to  rent,  season,  nine  rooms,  six 
bedrooms,  2  baths,  electrio  light,  telephone, 
fully  furnished,  housekeeping.  Fine  view, 
shore  front,  near  Crater  Club.  P.  R.  Nbwbt, 
7  West  92d  St.,  City.    Tel.  Riyeraide  1184. 


.     Aspl 

•Grand  View,' 


»,84»,  Outlook. 


ADIRONDACKS 

FOR  RENT-Pine  Needle  Lodce 

A  completely  furnished  7-room  camp  on  Ful- 
ton Chain  of  Lakes,  near  OW  Forge,  withm 
one-half  mile  of  railitwd.  post  office,  tele- 
graph, and  long-distance  phone.  Stote  road 
to  rear  of  camp ;  several  acres  of  woodland, 
trails,  etc. ;  40U  ft.  frontage  on  hke 


water,  eleetiic    lights,    modem 


.  miming 
bath   and 


plumbing,  hot  and  cold  water,  sleeping-porch, 
large  stone  open  flreplaoe.  Summer-bouse, 
boat-houses,  boats,  bathing  beach< 


large  stone  open  flreplaoe.  Summer-^ 
boat-houses,  boats,  bathing  beaches,  etc.  Gar- 
den with  fresh  yegetables ;  milk,  ice.  meat, 
and  groceries  brought  to  camp  daily.  Pictures 
sent  upon  request.  References.  Rental  for 
season,  $1,000. 
F.  E.  Wtait,  a040  East  Ave.,  Rochester,  K.Y. 

A  dlrondaekbaniralowcMmps  (far^ 
A  nlshed).  For  Gentiles.  4  to  7  rooms  and 
bath.  Running  water.  fUO  to  $300  for  summer 
season.8urrounded  by  mountahis.Fine  center 
for  touring.  Tubercular  cases  not  accepted. 
AmoK  Ward,  Cherokee  St.,  Orlando,  Fla. 


Lake  Champlain.  N.Y.  *S"eiSx*^ 

Completely  furnished  house  to  rent  for  sra- 
son,  moJuding  iob  and  wood ;  4  master's  bed- 
rooms, huge  mclosed  sleeping-porch.  3  bath- 
rooms, open  fireplaces,  electnc  llghto  and 
telephone;  bathing,  cement  wharf;  tennis.  2 


Waisboro  Point,  Lake  Champlain 

FOK  SAiE-CAMP.  Fully fui- 
iiished.  Maui  room  18  ft.  x  25  ft.,  poroh  10  ft. 
wide,  S5  ft.  k>ng{  40  ft.  ell  of  bedrooms,  maid's 
room.  loe  bouse,  combination  boat-house 
and  garage,  2  boats.  Beautifidpine  grove  195 
ftfrontsge.    Price  $8,900.   6,871,  Outlook. 


Lake  George,  N.  Y. 

FOB  SALE 

2  Folly  Fwi&M  Cottafes  ^f*^^ 

running  water. fiUedioe house;  covered  docks; 
2  fiist-class  gasoline  motor  launches,  15  and  25 
horse-power  enguies,  and  2  rowboats.  Land  200 
feet  wide  on  lake  and  850  feet  in  depth.  John 
H.  Gleason,  M  Sbrth  Pearl  St.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


AMAGANSETT,  N.  Y. 

Famlahe<l   and  unfarnished  oot- 
.tasres  for  rent  or  sale.    Ocean  front 
MnidmjBMBltM,  farms  and  acreage  for  sale. 
W.  M.  TERRY,  AmagansettTN.  Y.  Phone  20. 

Briarcliff  Manor,  N.  Y.  J^JS^ 

comfortsble  home,  brick,  18  rooms,  5baths, 
8-cnr  garage,  chauifeur's  cottage,  gaxdener's 
qottagSL  beautiful  surrotindinn,  near  golf 
links.  Apt.  8  W.,  629  W.  llithSlVNew  York. 

COUNTRY  HOME  l^ 

3  baths,  all  cgnvenienoes,  4-car  garage.  2  miles 

from  Storm  Kii«  highway ;  adjoins  golf  chib. 

Julv  and  AuffT^OO.  June  1  to  Oct.  1,  |Uf)0. 

Wm.  Applebye-Robinsoo.  Cornwall,  NrY. 


ON  the  WATER  at  BAT  SHORE 

The  NeicDort  of  Long  Island 
FURNISHED  COTTAGES  for  the  Summer. 

ALL-YEAR  HOMES  FOR  SALE 
C.  £.  Brewster,  Bay  Shore*  L.  I. 


HOUSE  at 
Wave  Crest. 


TO  RENT 

Far  Rookaway,  Lonv  Isla'iid.  7  bed^ 

rooms,  8  bat2is;  fully  furnished;  for  summer  or 
for  all  the  year ;  m  perfect  condition.  Apply 
John  F.  Scott,  356  F&th  Ave..  New  Yoric  City. 


Center  Moriches  %SJJgf2Sa 

2  hours  from  Penn.  station.  Prsctioal  summer 
snd  winter  home,  overlooking_Great  South 
Bay,  99  feet  front  on  Senekee  River.  X  hour 
from  ocean  by  motor  boat.  1  acre  famd,  9-room 


kouse,  hot-water  heatjbarn  and  outbuildings. 
"   J.  HIQGINS,  Nuttey,  N.  JC 


$8,200. 


SUMMER  HOME 
IN  CHAMPLAIN  VALLEY 

Ideal  in  Iiocatlon 

3  miles  from  Plattoburg  Camp,  on  stone  road, 
2  hours  to  the  heart  of  the  Adirondacks,  i 
wiles  to  Lake  Champlah^  to  boating,  bathing 
and  golf.  Unexcelled  view  of  valley  and  moun- 
tains. Unusually  attractive  and  roomy  mod- 
em 10-room  house,  4  actios  of  Iand,2-car  garage, 
poultry  house  snd  good  gardens.  For  sale. 
For  photoa  and  full  narticuhus  address 
E.  L.  TAYLOR,  R.F.D.  8,  Ptettobuig,  N.  Y. 


FOR    ___ 
DeHghtfiL , . „ 

beautiful  bay.  Excellent  fishing  and  hosting. 


SALE  -  VENTURE    INN. 

btful  location  in  ciuiet  vilh^^e  on 


Suitable  for  club,  vacation  house  or  summer 
hoteL   Write  G.  E.  Adama,  Chautuont,  N.  Y. 


Long  Island  iTiSz!?  C!!!! 

Beautiful  12  Room  House 

5  master  bedrooms,  8  servanto'  bedrooms,  3 
baths:  4  acres  of  land,  including  lawns,  flow- 
er beds.  Mid  vegetable  garden :  garage,  with 
room  and  bath;  stable  and  bam,  chicken 
house,  eto.  Steam  heat  and  electric  lighte. 
All  on  high  bluff  overlooking  Long  Islaud 
Sound.  Owner  wishes  to  care  for  ktwns, 
shrabbery  and  gardens.  Mrs.  CLEMENT  W. 
BOOTH,  Bouthoki,  Long  Uland,  N.  Y. 


ror  rent,  near  Stony  Brook,  Long  Island,  f  ur 
^uished  house,l2  rooms,firepkces, wide  veran- 
da. Ideal  location,  sliore  front,  bsitliing,  boat' 
ing,  acreage,  f rait,  garage,  eto.  6,669,  Outlook* 


TO  LET-FOR  SEASON.  Modem 
Furnished  House.  Attractive  grounds. 
Convenient  testation.  Garage.  References  ex- 
changed.  Address  12  Clinton  St.,  Delhi,  N.  Y. 


HUDSON  RIVER 
ESTATE 

Fine  location  for  a  sanitarium,  school 
or  colony.  To  any  one  wanting  a  moat 
desirable  prr — "-  "'  *-  -  ^'  — 
unique  oppoi 

east  bank  of 

river  frontage,  Uie  locality  being  pictiir- 
esqne.  Near  the  Artist  Churab  estate, 
the  ex<»llent  quality  of  the  sdl  behig  all 
arable,  ito  acquisition  should  j»rove  a 
highly  lucrative  investment.  287  acres, 
two  kuge  modem  residences,  four  cot- 
tages, store  and  post  office  on  estate,  large 
modem  poultry  phmt,  capacity  4,000, 
large  bams,  cold  stoi-age  ptent  for  Uie 
fruit,  about  6,000  besting  fruit  trees. 
This  place  must  be  seen  to  be  appreciated. 

Death  of  husband  demands  sacrifice. 

AUreis  UOTD  M.  HAUlbiBECK 

Gresa^-ea.ths  Hadien.  N.  T. 

(Brokers  Protected) 


FOR   SALE 

Ideal  Building  Site 

Tract  of  fifty,  acres  in  high  elevation. 


Very 

-    -_   — dewf 

Box  422,  Monroe,  N.  Y. 


eanr  of  access.     One^  c^  the  finest  Wews 
in  Orange  County. 


To  Rent  ^™  "^^^^ 

•  ^     *  V^  Furnished.   12 

rooms  and  bath,  ranning  spring  water.electric 
lights,  garden,  garagerBox422,  Monroe,  N.  Y. 


^  100  mile  vlaw  of  Adirondacks 

14  room  oamp,  bam.  icehouse.  $1,900. 

Fine  old  place-18  rooms,  2  baths, 

fireplace,  shade,  views,  bam  and  garden. 

$600  the  season. 
7  room  and  bath  stone  ootta^e. 


Mrs. 


$300  for  the  season. 
Seward  P.  Smith,  Port  Henry,  N.  Y. 


YOUR  SVKMER  HOME -fur- 
nished, 4  rooms  and  bath,  electricity,  ga- 
rsge, large  town,  shade,  formal  flower  garden, 
restricted  street.  90  miles  from  New  York.  For 
particutaus  write  Box  WNC,  Rhhiebeck,  N.  Y. 


SHELTER  ISLAND, N.Y. 

|[Where  health  and  pleasure  abound) 
Famiahed  Cottaires  FOR  RENT, 

Season  1929.  Send  for  printed  list. 
Ralph  G.  Duvall.  Shelter  Island  Heigbts,N.Y. 


NEW    YORK 


SPLENDID  HOME  AND  FARM 

198  acres,  vabOde,  Columbia  Co..  State  road ; 
excellent  9-room  steam-heated  house,  ga- 
rsge, com  house,  hen  houses,  4  hurge  *" 


A  LOVE  NEST 


Cutest  bouse  in  White  Phdns.  7  rooms, 
^  baths,  showers,  open  fire,  boiHrln  fix- 
tures, beam  ceiling  oak  floors,  hot-water 


HOME,  SWEET  HOME 

Greenacres,  Hartsdale,  at  the  stetion, 
on  Brcmx  Parkway:  prettiest  stucco 
house ;  7  roomf  2  tiled  baths,  shower, 
sunparlor.  sewing  room,  stone  flreplaoe ; 

TW.  White  Ptein8  417r 


NEW  6-ROOI  DODSE-APRIL  POSSESSION 
ALSO 

plpto  adjoining,my  home  for  desirable  parties 
who  would  buikl  an  attractive  home ;  shade 
trees,  high  elevation,  sewer,  water,  gas.  eleo- 
JSpyy^J*^  school,  chahi  stores,  »  ^nntes 
42d  St.  Subway  Extension  proposed.  Special 
proposition  submitted.    Write 


HALL,  185  Lee  Ave.,  Yonkers  4737. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Attractive  furnished  cottages  and  bunga- 
lows, with  improvemento.  Forxurther  partlo- 
ulars  address  E.  E.  Merwin,  Mt.  Pocono,  Pa. 


SUMMER  RESORTS,  HOTELS, 


Stroi^burg,  Detakware  Water  Gap,  Penna., 
Mt.  Pocono.  Cresco  snd  Bushkiirseotioos. 

^  BA8TWICK  REALTY  CO.. 

Record  Bklg.,  Stroudsburg,  Penna. 


RHODE    I  SLA N  D 


Farm,  80  Acres,  $2,500 

Pasture  and  timber.  House  9  rooms,  barn, 
good  well  water,  brook,  cranberry  bog.  Sitch 
ated  in  woods,  good  hunting.  Make  good  sum- 
mer  camp.  8  miles  from  East  Greenwich,  R  L, 
12  miles  to  Narragansett  Pier.  6,&5S,  Outk>ok! 


Rhode  Island  gSf^SlS'^ 

summer  seeson,  colonial  mansion  handsomely 
fundshed.  16rpoins,all  improvements,  electric 
lights,  beautiful  town  with  shade  trees,  slop- 
ingto  river,  garage  facilities,  2  miles  to  yadit 
chib  and  station,  near  State  road  to  Narra- 
nnsett  Pier  andNewport,  a  place  of  disthio- 
tion  and  charm.  Terms  moderate.  TheH.V. 
Allen  Estate  Agency,  East  Greenwich,  R.  L 


Newport,  R.  L 

,  Long  the  home  of  a  well-known  private 
boys*  school  of  high  standing,  as  yet 
-- no  similar 


School  for  Girk 


meiit  there 

eluding  the: 

wealthy    New 
deceased,  ideall; 
situation  for  "  ' 
able. 


\  are  ripe 
of  such  I 


an  institution,  in- 


cluding the  fine,  spacious  residence  of  a 
"'»w  YOTk    ge    • 

Mlly  adapted  _     _    

tlidis  purpose  and  now-avalK 


gentleman,    now 
adapted  by  ito  sixe  and 


For  Sale 

to  settle  the  estate,  at  a  small  fraction  of 
its  cost  and  upon  extraonUiiarily  attrac- 
tive terms.  Excellent  healthful  location, 
pleasant  grounds,  large,  airy  rooms, 
abmidaiit  sleeping  quarters  and  baths, 
amule  kitchen  equipment  and  lauiidiy 
facibties  for  very  large  household.  Huge 
stable  easily  convertible  into  sptondid 
gymnasium. 

Far  particulars  addi-ess 

Kenneth  Wes  &  Co. 

17  East  42d  Street,  New  York 


SOUTH    DAKOTA 


IDEAL  FARM  AND  HOM£,  with- 
in 7  miles  of  Metliodist  college.  Located 
in  the  com  and  alfalfa  belt  of  8.  D.  Reason 
for  selHng:  relatives  all  live  on  the  Pacific 
Coast.  The  best  chmate  hi  the  world  for  tuber- 
^^Y^  ^ia?  climate  that  built  the  physique 
of  the  late  Theodore  Roosevelt.  6,557,  Outlook, 


15 


VERMONT 


For  Sale 

Large  biUldJ 
lawn,  shade. 


-Nice  Pj^utf  Hmc 

lGee,Bniidoii/ft 


LAKE  CHAMPLAIN-T*  lot 

cokl  water.  Bathroom.  Scn!eu%pottdMs.€i? 
rage.  George  M.  Sabhi,  M.D.,  BiiH£gteB.K 


boro,  Tt.  A  beautif Id  ueiuiSMeBt  of 
sumraer  home;    modem,    welWmistiwtMl 

took;  centrally  tocfiirTinnsiSi      ^ 
Address  BaArrLfoao  TBinrr  Cohpa: 

FOR  SALE 

Modem  new  cottsga,  all  c 
sirable  neighborhoodTastnuTt.     _ 
Brattlebora.  Vt.    nmber,  wood,  t 
toreland.   Venaont  Hom€.  ggflt  < 

DORSET,  VH.  FOR  SALE 

Cottage*Xltoverlea.»»8ij9oms,acreeoedstap. 
faig-portdi,  flreplsoe,  vilk«e  water,  S  ens 


FOR  SALE 

Three  LoU  in  "Kinpboro" 

G.  L.  Gatteraon,  Fair  fiaTeti,  Tt 


GREEN  MOUNTAINS 

FOR    RENT  SKPARATlfLT 

Two  Summer  Cottagms,  fnlhr  ad 

attractively  furnished.  Rniwigig  water  faatt- 
room  in  each.  Broad  veraiidaa.  Fine  aoia 
tehi  views,  near  toke  sod  qiaiet  Yeiwa 
town  on  Connecticut  River.  Londies  mI 
dinners  can  be  had  at  neigfaborturinn.  kaS ' 

J.  HOLTON,  m  East  «gst!r3KrY^gr 
Lake  Dunmore,  Vt  '&a££?* 

to  rent.  Water,  electric  Hgfats,  baatlB«Ha 
Apply  to  Mrs.Mtonie  JFtoShSBranS^ 

^VIRGINIA 


Georgian  18th  Century 
Estate 


Dignify -^  Grace --Conrf^ 


Ideal  all-year  home  in  famoosbeMillMl 
Valley  of  Virginia,  and  aubartsoilSCT 
torlcd  university  town  of  Lexf 

Situated  m  eight  and  one-half  s 

beautiful  parked  land.  Massive  brick 
modernised  Cotonial  mansion.  10  mas- 
ter rooms  and  2  hatha,  kitchen,  etc 
Equipped  with  city  oonrenienoea.  Sur- 
paMingly  flue  climate,  social  and  edu- 
cational advantages.  Hand  Garv«d 
woodwork  and  pkistor  friezes.  Adjoiu* 


nhur  and  Hot  Springs.    HontiiK  and 
fishbig.  «B.WO. 

J.  S.  WALKER,  Lyncfabtiig,  Vs. 


FOR  SALE 

Property  at  Montvale,  Va. 

Noted  for  its  surroundfaigs,  naomntaai  aid 
dale;  abundance  of  fruit;  floe  water,  fna* 

?^*i2^A  *"'J?t^'\-*^®"8*»'*«>  climate,  k 
heart  of  Blue  Ridge  Mts.    M4tay  people 
recently  come  into  thto  section  frooiji 
and  West.    luouliiessoUcited  and  nfcn_ 
furnished.    J.  M.  STEPHENS.  Moutvals.  Xk 


rtt"^4  Clie»poake  Bay,  50  miksfnm  9^ 
folk,  90  from  Richmond;  steamboat  commo- 


tion. 105  acres,  80  under  cultivatkm,.«. 
timber  inoreasbig  in  value.  16  leoMS,  2 
pantries,  storerooms,  sun  poraii,  ~   ' 
beatigas  lighting, whidmill  »^^^^ 
well-equipped  commercial  ,«^«« 
chard,  awtrees.  Oyster  shore,  sett  «. 
ing,  fishhig.  Reasonable  terms.  «,MS, 


m 
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Real  Estate 


VIRGINIA 


DR  RENT,  in  beautiful  Slienandoah  VaUey. 
iriiole  or  jtiat  of  attractive  hoaae.  Laive  airy 
onaa,  firaplacea,  aleeping-porcfa,  electricity, 
mning  water,  unuaoally  fine  shade  trees, 
>rd<?iu  etc.  Refs.  exchanged.  6,M»,  Outlook. 

WASHINGTON 

tnPCt  fclfind  on  West  Coast— 
UC^l  ISiana  ^i  protected  waters  of 
•get  Sound.  Wash.  2e6X  acres,  few 
>V8  from  Seattle,  mild  climate,  soil  good. 
iHperty  suitable  for  general  farming,  zruit, 
nort.  club;  fishing,  healthy  living.  Owner 
.  H.  Klelland,  8  I^nna  Ave.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

BATTLE,  WASH.  FOR  RENT 

For  jiutt  the  r^ht  person,  duuming  Colonial 
me  iu  finest  nut  of  First  Hill  district. 
Miway  Grand,  heirloom  midioganies,  books, 
iiic)ieaii  art  objects,  etc. ;  yet  simple  home 
nosphere.  Qiuint,  dignified  dining-room, 
ledrooais,  2  baths.  92&  a  month— April  to 
Vt-    References.    Address 

*  Mr.  K.,"  Personal,  819  White  Bldg. 

APPLE  ORCHARD 

thirty-two  acres  and  modem  bungalow 
icking  house  and  full  equipment,  averaging 
«at  1O,<I0O  boxes  yearly  nighly  colored  .non- 
I  heart  of  WT 


.intheh 


Vhite  Sahnon 


rkatedappleskint .  _       

JSey,  near  Colombia  River,  for  sale.  $25,W0. 
bo  twenty  acres  adjofaiing  with  twelve  acres 
ariDR  apples,  three  in  young  orchard,  bal- 
ire  timber,  suitable  for  orchard  or  straw- 
rriea,  and  a  new  bungalow,  $10,500.  Address 
meiTPaul  McKercher,  White  a»lmon,Wash. 


WYOMING 


HOMESTEAD  LAND 

If  interested  write     

red  Ty.  Bray,  Medicine Bow,Wyo. 

Property   Wanted 


r  AN  TEI>— Furnished  House  at  summer 
'  resort,  situated  in  good  location  for  gift 
op.  Quaint,  old-fashioned  house  desirable. 
It  notessential.  Yearly  lease,  ft.627,  Outlook. 

T  A  NTP1\  For  the  summer,  cottage 
'  '***^  ***x^  on  lake  or  shore,  in  or  near 
M>d)aad8  preferred.  (Not  Long  Isfamd.)  4 
drooms.    Ressonable  rent.   6,723,  Outlook. 


Tours  and  Travel 
:UROPEAN  TOURS 

rpolar  Routes;  Abundant  Sightseeing: 
rrt  ClaB8  Hotels:  Skilled  Interpretation  of 
u-o{««aii  Art,  History,  Litsrature,  Music; 
mvcl  Schools  for  Intensive  Language  Study. 

INTERCOLL£GIATE  TOURS 
|.A  Franklin  St.. Boston.  Mass. 


Coast  toCoofC 

end  RctotB 

>bileTour 

6>  Day  idncrary  includ- 
ing every  point  of  Scenic 
and  Historic  Interest  in 
s  the  United  States,  $850 

-.  ^,^  ^J.R«ymondWilsoii,ioe. 

b06HfthAi>emie,  New  Yoric  City 


Wi 


_I«  SUMMKR  TRIP  TO  £U- 

P£.  Three  vacancies  ii\  small  pri- 
_iy.  Moderate  cost.  Send  for  itinerary . 
Tours,  171  S.  Oxford  8t.,Brooklyn,  N.  t. 


ANNUAL  CRUISE  TO 

THE  NORTH  CAPE 


Sailing  on  June  28,  direct 
from  New  York.  On  the  S.S. 
I  "  Osterley  "—Rates  $675  up. 
I  Iceland,  North  Cape,  Nor- 
I  wegian  Fiords,  Sweden,  Den- 
i  mark,  Belgium  and  England. 


"Earope"  Tom  — 1922 

Varied  and  comprehensive 
itineraries.  Tours  full  of  es- 
.sential  Travel  Value.  New 
Memorials,  great  battlefields, 
and  the  "Passion  Play." 

Write  for  illuHntted  BooMeU 

Raymond  &  Whitcomb  Co. 
22  Beacon  Street,  Boston 


Tours  and  Travel 


Europe  Beckons 

British  Isles,  Switierland,  Passion  Play« 

Tyrol,  Italijui  LAkes,  France. 

THE  BEST  MODERATE  PRICED  TOURS 

WSfSl  TOURS  ^'SSSS 

821  Centre  St.,  Boston  30,  Mass. 


Curope 

PASSION  PLAY 

Parties  April  to  June  at  various  prices^- 
f  ree  tour  to  organiser  of  small  party 

BEACON  TOURS 

Little  Bldg.  Boston,  Mass. 


•^S*  European  Tour  ^ 

Twelfth  Conducted 
MARY  E.  FITZGERALD. 
148  N.  Humphrey  Ave.,  Oak  Park,  IlL 
Special  attention  to  ladies  aioue.    Private, 
limited,  reasonable.    Bide  trips  to  Ireland, 
Scotland,  and  Spain.  Auto  tour  from  Grenoble 
toNice<3  dayB),Comiche  drive  toMoute  Carlo, 
Amalfi  drive.  Passion  Play,  coaching  in  Swit- 


THE  beauty,  fasciiifition,  Hud  roys- 
tery  of*  the  Orient  lures  visitors 
from  all  over  the  world  to 

JAPAN 

Tlie  quaintest  and  most  interesting  of  all 
countries.  Come  while  tlie  old  age  customs 
prevail.    Write,  mentioning   "Outlook"   to 

JAPAN  HOTEL  ASSOCIATION 

Care  Traffic  Dept. 

IMPERIAL  GOVERNMENT  RAILWAYS 

TOKYO 

for  full  information 

Rsl«s  for  s  Mcfe  rssa  wfthssl  bsdi  sid  vilh  3  M»b. 

$5-6  moAumi  ptpdtr  rmrts.  $4-5  a  iIm  cssslrr 


EUROPE 

Special  parties  sailioK  April  2l8t 
and  25th,  via  the  Mediterranean. 

An  opportunity  to  avoid  the  crowd 

Writm  for  BookUt  A- 10 

BENNETT'S  TRAVEL  BUREAU 

506  Fifth  Avenue.  New  York  City 


Travel-Study  Club  5*?.^  IC  S^«\: 

Private,  select,  economical.  Lectures  on  his- 
tory, srt.  current  events.  Booklet.  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  FLICK.  University,  Syracuse,  N.  T. 


SUMMER  TOUR 

to  the 

ORIENT 

Balling  June  20  from  San  Francisco. 

Wdays.    Price  fl,315. 

With  extension  to  China.    96  days.    $1,750. 

Write 

BUREAU  OF  UNIVERSITY  TRAVEL 

15  Boyd  Sbreot,  Newton,  Mass. 


f==Clark's  European  Tours  1922==f| 

Frequent  Spring  and  Summer  Sailings— 
A  series  of  comprehensive  and  inclusive 
tours,  the  result  of  27  years'  successful 
experience  in  foreign  travel. 

UniYersity  ExteasioB  Tovs 

Moderate  priced  travel  appealing  to  edu- 
cators. $495  and  up,  including  Battlefields 
and  Oberammergau  (optional). 

402  Thics  BaiMiiff,  New  York 


Choice  Tours  to  Europe 

Selected  itineraries.  Experienced 
leaders.  Limited  parties.  Rea- 
sonable prices.  Eleventh  season. 

DEAN    TOURS 

4  Wellesley  Park,  Boston.  24.  Mass. 


EUROPE  {^^U  $725 

FROM  MONTREAL,  JUNE  30 

Eiigland,  Holland,  the  Rhine,  Oberammergau 

(Passion  Play),  Austria,  luly  (includiup 

Naples),  Switzerland,  France,  Belgium. 

MENTOR  TOURS  ^^^SftT^§!^-^ 


Tours  and  Travel 


Conducted  Tours  to 

ITALY,  GREECE 


SPAIN 


Sa&ing  April  6,  12  and  29 
OUR         Scholarly  leaders 
TOURS      Interpretive  talks 
have         Leisurely  itineraries 
For  details  write 

BUREAU  OF  UNIVERSITY  TRAM 

15   Boyd  Street,  Newton,  Mass. 


FREE  TRIP  TO  EUROPE  ^il'^ 

an  organiser  of  a  small  narty .  Kstablislied  IMN) 
Bascock^s  Toubs,  13  Ualsey  St.,  Brooklyn. 


Glorious  Summer  Cruise 

Mediterranean-Europe 

Sail  July  1  on  thm  "Arabic  " 

Spain,  Greece,  Turkey,  Palestine,  Egypt, 

Italy.  Connecting  toars  for  Switzerkuid, 

France,  Engttnd,  Passion  Play. 

Weather  ideal  for  slichtseeiiiir 

•650  and  upward 

THE  TEMPLE  TOURS 

65-A  Franklin  St.  Boston.  Mass. 


Hotels  and  Resorts 


MASSACHUSETTS 


THE  WELDON  HOTEL 

GRBKNFIISLD,  MASS. 
offers  special  winter  rates  for  rooms,  and  will 
serve  at  a  moderate  prfce  a  Club  Breakfast, 
Si)ecial  Noonday  Luncheon,  and  Evenine 
Diinier.  A  aeries  of  weekly  musicales  and 
monthly  dances  (riven  for  the  pleasure  of  our 
guests.  For  f  urtherjMrticulars  apply  to 
J.  T.  SELLER,  Maus<;er. 


RockRidgeHall 

WELLESLEY  HILLS,   MASS.  (R;j.,) 

Fine  location.  Hot  and  cold  running  water  in 
nearly  all  bedrooms.  Private  baths.  Sun-room. 
Our  table  a  specialty.  Terms  moderate.  Tel. 


NEW   JERSEY 


ATLANTIC   CITY,  N.  J. 

Pleasant  Roomn  for  the  Leuten  Season. 

141  So.  Illinois  Avenue 

Opposite  HOTEL  TRAYMORE. 


NEW   YORK    CITY 


Hotel  Webster 

(Near  5th  ATenue) 

40  West  45th  Street 
NEW  YORK 

Directly  iu  tlie  fasliionable  club  and  shop- 
ping section.  Within  five  minutes'  walk  to 
all  principal  tlieaters.  A  high-class  hotel 
patronised  by  those  desiring  tlie  best  accom- 
modations at  moderate  cost. 
Kates  and  map  gladly  sent  upon  request. 
JOHN  P.  TOLSON/Prop. 


BOTEL  JLDSON  M^i^l^r 

adjoining  Hudson  Memorial  Church.  Uooms 
with  and  without  bath.  Rates  $3.»0  per  day, 
including  meals.  Special  rates  for  two  weeks 
or  more.  Location  very  central.  Convenient 
to  all  elevated  and  street  car  lines. 


Hotel  Hargrave 

Weat  72d  St.,  through 
to  71  at  St..  New  York 

300  rooms,  each  with  batli.  Absolutely 
fireproof.  One  block  to  72d  St.  en- 
trance of  Central  Park.  Comfort  and 
refinement  combined  with  moderate 
Send  for  illustrated  booklet  J. 


Hotels  and  Resorts 


NEW    YORK 


HURRICANE  LODGE  cotS:U» 

^^      ^1^  ■wricass.  Enn  C«..  i.  1. 

^  Comfoftahte>lMBieiihe.  AJti- 

^  tuda  Weo  feet.  ,  Bvtnnive 

- '  yerondas  overlooi|»g  Keeue 

Valley.  IVoutflahing.  ^^Jt 


_  ing.   Swimming  pooK     _„ 

links ;  mile  coursed  well-kept  greens.  Teioi|& 
and  croquet.  Fresh  Tegetables.  Fme  dairy. 
Furnished  cottages,  alTimprovements.  S^ 
an^  suites  and  wigle  rooms.  Open  from  Jnne 
10th  to  October  Ist.  Address  until  May  1st  K. 
Bblkmap,  €1S  Clarendon  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

NORTH   CAROLINA 


Klanor 

Albemarle  P^eK^shtintlrXC 

la  America-Aa  English  laa.  Best  laa  Sealh 

iyrtU/ar  Booklet  "O."    Make  Reservatious 

ALBERT  H.  MALONK,  Manager. 


Health  Resorts 


The  Bethesda   whit.P,a..ia. 

A  piivate  sanitarium  for  invalids  and  aged 
who  need  care.  Ideal  surroundings.  Address 
for  terms  Alice  tiates  Bugbee,  M.l>.  Tel.  241. 

**INTERPINES»' 

Beaiitifnl,  quiet,  restful  and  homelike.  Over 
26  years  of  successful  work.  Tlioroogh,  re< 
liable,  dependable  and  etliical.  Kverr  com- 
fort and  convmilenee.  Accommodanons  of 
superior  quality.  Disorder  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem a  specialty.  Fred.  W.  Seward.  Sr..  M.i>., 
Fred.  W.  Seward,  Jr.,  M.D.,  Uoslien,  N.  Y. 


LINDEN  I T^  Ideal  Mace  far  Sick 
r^'  >An  institution  deyoted  to 


the  personal  study  and  specialised  treat- 
ment of  the  invalid.  Masmge, '^ 
Hydrotherapy.     Apply  for      _  ^ 

ROBBBT  LVPnipOTT  W  ALTBB.  M.D. 


[assage.  Electricity, 
»ly  for  circular  to 


•  bite  of  The  Walter  Sanitarium  • 


Apartments 


N.  Y.  Samner  Apartment  f§r  Rent  Ju'S?! 


Seven  ouUide  rooms  and  bath,  attractively 
— "hed.     Central   lo<~'^'—     ** — ^^   «.-    - 

-lyn;  all  subways    

N.  Y.  theater  and  shopping  districts  and 


fumishi 
BrookF 


Central   location.    Park   Slope, 
;  all  subways  within  one  block  for 


beaches,  2U  min.    $75  month.   6,417,  Outlook. 


EMPLOYMENT  AQBNCIBS 


WANTED— Competent  teachers  for  public 

and  private  schools.   Calls  coming  every  day. 

Sena  for  circulars.  A Ibaiiy  Teacliei-s'  A geiiry, 

Albany,  N.  Y. 

DIETITIANS,  secretariea,  csfeterla  man- 

ir^  governesses,  matrons,  housekeepers, 

lal     workers,     superintendents.       Miss 

'    "^  L    Box  5  East  Side. 


socii 


worker^     superintendents. 

Richards,  Providence.  R.  I.    Box  5  Es 

Boston,  Trinity  Court,  16  Jackson  Hall,  Fri- 
days 11  to  1.    Address  Proyidenoe. 

PLACEMENT  BUREAU  for  employer  and 
employee;  housekeepers,  matrons,  dieti- 
tians, governesses,  attendants,  mother's  heli>. 
ers,  secretaries.  Si  Trowbridge  St.,  Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

TEACHERS  WANTBD-September  pros- 
pects at  desirable  salaries  are  being  n*- 
ceived^  and  many  teachers  will  be  needed 
for  all  departments  of  schools  and  colleges. 
Special  terms  for  enrollment.  THE  INTER. 
STATE  TEACHERS'  AGF^CY.  MACUECA 
BUILDING,  NEW  ORLEANS,  i.A. 

CHARLOTTE  Gordon  supplies  really  de- 
pendable servants  and  offers  personal  inti- 
mate housekeeping  experience  to  solve  your 
groblems.  Phone  Pbtza  8467  for  the  sort  of 
elp  you  want.  I  promise  a  servioe  of  integ- 
rity based  on  the  Goklen  Rule.  660  Madison 
Ave.,  between  6(ltli  and  6l8t. 

WANTED-Teachers  all  subjects.  Good 
yacancies  in  schools  and  colleges.  InteniSr 
tional  Musical  and  Educational  Agency,  Car- 
negie Hall.  N.  r. 


QREETINQ  CARDS 

BEAUTIFUL  greeting  card  adapted  for 
all  occasions.  Sample  fifteen  cents.  Amia 
Wildman,  The  Clinton,  Philadelphia. 
^COPLEY  CRAFT  ^  HAND-COLORED 
EASTER  CARDS  will  be  sent  on  ten  days' 
approval.  The  Ime  is  best  known  for  its 
distinctive  yerses.  Jessie  H.  McNiool,  18 
Huntington  Ave.,  Boston,  Mass.^ 

ROOMS    TO    RENT 

QUIET  couple  will  rent  two,  three  rooms 
to  cultured  adults.,  Q><»nj.  sunny,  steam. 
Near  Park,  West  Eighties.  Permanent.  Ref- 
Schuyler  ^6L 
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THE    OUTLOOK 


STATIONERY 


THIRSTr  blotters  sent  free  on  request, 
also  samples  of  excellent  stationery  for  per- 
sonal and  professional  use. Franklin  Prbtery, 
Warner,  New  Hampshire. 

NOTE  paper  and  envelopes.  Tour  name 
and  address  on  100  sheets  good  quality  paper 
and  lOU  enTelopes  Blue  or  black  ink.  Post- 
paid $1.  Huntmgtou  Press,  21  Bath  8t.. 
Norwich,  Conn. 

UNUSUALLY  desirable  sutionery  for  any 
type  of  correspondence.  *AiO  slieeU  high 
gi-ade  note  paper  and  UK)  envelopes  printed 
with  your  name  and  address  postpaid  $1.50. 
Samplee  on  tequest.  Lewis,  284  Second  Ave., 
Troy,  N.  y. 


HELP     WANTED 


Profesalonal  Situations 
WANTED  — Nurse  for  special  duties  hi 
Morristown.  N.  J.    Please  apply  to  the  Visit- 
ing Nurse  Assochktiou,  Morristown,  N  J.,  for 
particulaiB. 

BosineM  Sitoations 
WANTED.  Councilor  for  successful,  high- 

8rade  summer  camp  in  Maine  who  can  bring 
▼eboysor  more.  Qood  salary  plus  commis- 
sions. Also  a  repreeentative  who  will  enroll 
bo/s:  tuition  $flb.  Liberal  terms.  Uigh«ist 
references.  Illustrated  booklet.  Harold  J. 
Staples,  Bkldeford,  Me. 

TWO  EDUCATED  MEN  AND  TWO 
WOMEN  (PROTESTANTS)  FOR  LUCRA- 
TIVE AND  CONGENIAL  WORK.  IN- 
TERESTED PROSPECTS  SUPPLIED  BY 
US.  PERMANENT  CONNECTION.  SEND 
QUAUFICATI0N8  TO  1,058,  OUTLOOK. 

Comimnloiis  and  Domestic  Helpers 

WANTED— Woman  of  strong  personality 
who  is  Interested  in  position  to  teikch  sewing 
and  take  care  of  clothing,  in  home  for  orithan 

firls.  Please  state,  in  applying,  amount  of 
raining  and  when  and  where  it  was  gained ; 
experience;  also  sataury  expected  and  ref- 
erences. 1,0K,  Outkwk. 

WANTED  for  cottage  mother— Woman  of 
strong  personality,  having  had  experience  In 
management  of  diUdren.  who  is  capable  of 
mauaghig  home.  Must  have  knowledge  of 
cooking  and  sewing.  Some  training  u  de- 
sirable. Please  state  qualiilcatioQs.  references, 
and  also  salary  expected.  1,087,  Outlook. 


Ave.,  Li^ewood,  N.  J. 

HOUSEKEEPER  wanted  by  Phltadelphia 
child  caring  agen<rr  and  settlement.  Must 
luve  executive  abilfty.    1,106,  Outlook. 

WANTED-Reliable,  experienced  woman 
housekeeper  in  ftimily  of  two,  who  will  act  as 
companion  to  mother  in  abeence  to  business 
of  daughter.  Cottage  six  rooms.  References 
desired.  1,129,  Outk>ok 

Teachers  and  GoTcrneMes 

WANTED —  Qentiewoman  governess  for 
three  boys, «,  7, 5  years.  Must  be  healthy  and 


WANTED —  Qentiewoman  governess  for 
liree  boys,  9,7, 5  years.  Must  be  healthy  and 
experienced  hi  physical  care  of  chikireii. 
Personal  refereaoes.  Mrs.  D.  HanUng,  Rldge- 
field.  Conn. 


SITUATIONS    WANTED 

Professional  Stftuaftlons 

TRAINED  nurse  wishes  nosition  with 
nerve,  mental,  or  chronic  invalid  lady.  Best 
references.    1,110,  Outlook. 

Business  Sltoaftlons 

YOUNG  man.  three  years^  college  traiuii^, 
wants  job.  Most  anything ;  secretarial,  care- 
taking.  Exceptional  references.lfOU,  Outlook. 

TWO  Boston  women  with  extensive  craft 
experience  desire  opportunity  to  take  charge 
of  gift  shop  for  the  summer.    1,101,  Outlook. 

LIBRARIAN— Experienced  executive,  also 
special  library  experience,  desiree  position  iu 
Southern  city.    References.    1.103,  Outlook. 

RECEPTION  or  clerical  work,  histitutlon 
or  doctor's  office.    1,U4,  Outlook. 

Companions  and  Domestic  Helper^ 

WANTED,  by  an  experienced  woman  of 
ability  and  pleasant  peraunality,  a  position  as 
housemother,  housekeeper,  or  otiier  execu- 
tive position  ill  sninmer  camp  for  girls  or 
boys  for  season  of  192*^^  Satiuactory  refer- 
ences upon  reiiuest.    Address  821,  Outlook. 

BY  Southern  gentlewoman,  position  as 
companion  or  to  help  with  oue  or  two  small 
chlldreu.  1,061,  Outlook. 

YOUNG  woman,  30,  college  graduate,  ex- 
perienced, desires  position  as  traveling  com- 
panion to  lady,  or  as  chaperon  for  one  or 
more  girls  traveling.  Charges  reasonable. 
Highest  references.  1,066,  Outlook. 

REFINED  woman  wishes  position  as  trav- 
eling companion  or  chaperon.  1,069,  Outlook. 

WILLIAMS  nndergrsdiwte  of  high  stand- 
ing desires  to  travel  as  tutor-oompanion  this 
summer,  preferably  to  Europe.  References. 
Address  iTooi.  Outlook. 

UNDERGRADUATE  Battle  Creek  Sani- 
tarium traiueii  nurse,  living  iu  Philadelpliia, 
desires  position  as  nurse  or  compauiou  to 
woman.  £xoelleiit  references.  1.109,  Outlook. 

ASSISTANT  hi  children's  institution  or 
oongeniai  family.  Protestant,  25,  with  kinder- 
garten experience,  i>ersoiiality,  adaptability. 

REFINED,  capable  Southern  woman  de- 
sires position  as  compauiou.  References. 
1,113,  Outlook. 

TUTOR  or  traveling  comj?anIon,  by  exi)e- 
rienced  teacher  holding  university  degrees. 
Has  traveled  extensively  iu  this  and  other 
countries.  Free  from  April  to  October.  Ref- 
erences exchanged.  1.117,  Outlook. 

GOVERNESS,  gouigi  to  Europe  May-June, 
would  act  as  companion  or  take  charge  of 
children.  Experienced,  good  sailor.  Refer- 
ences.   1,106,  Outlook. 

GENTLEWOMAN,  refined,  desires  position 
in  famlljf  of  means  as  cuiupaiiioii  to  elderly 
or  semi-invalid  lady.  Good  reader.  Refer- 
ences. K.  B.,  34  Lennox  Ave.,  East  Orange, 
N.  J. 

YOUNG  woman,  college  graduate,  with  pro- 
fessional training  and  ten  years*  experience 
as  executive,  desires  ixMition  as  manager  hi 
household  or  institution.  Near  New  York 
City.  U»7,  Outlook. 


SITUATIONS    WANTED 


Companions  and  Domestic   Helpers 
ENGLISHWOMAN    desires     positiou    ns 
oourier-chaperon-companion,  in  England  dur- 
ing the  summer.    Highest  references.    1,01^ 
Outkmk. 

CHRISTIAN  lady  desires  to  be  attendant 
or  companion  for  cnronic  invalid  or  elderly 
hMly.  U23,  Outlook. 


hind, 
work, 


[>0 W,  son  14,  daughter  3,  educated  Hoi- 
France,  University  Califomu^  desires 
Mrs.  David   Zeflsse,  Overlea,  Balti- 


WIDOW.  son  14,  daughter  2,  educated  Hol- 

'   Fran       "•*-""- 

Mr 
more,  Md. 

HOUSEKEEPER,  refined  American  wo- 
man, capable  of  mana^ng  motherless  home 
where .  other  help  is  Kept.  References  ex- 
changed. 1,126,  Outlook. 

SUMMER  POSITION-tntor  or  traveling 
companion— wanted  by  university  instructor 
age  29.  Three  years'  teaching  experience,  2 
years'  travel  in  Europe.  1,13-i,  Outlook. 

EXPERIENCED  registered  nurse,  good 
traveler,  wishes  to  travel  w  ith  convalescent 
or  semi-uivalid  for  summer  or  longer.  Free 
MayL    l.m,  Outlook. 

EXPERIENCED  lady,  abiUty  and  culture, 
housemother  or  managing  housekeeper,  insti- 
tution or  private  home.  Trained  dietitian. 
Excellent  raerenoes.  1,127,  Outlook. 

TEACHER  desires  trayeling  noaitton  for 
the  summer.  Companionable,  adaptable,  re- 
fined. Beet  references.  1,133,  Outloolc. 

COLLEGE  graduate,  experienced  as  travei- 
uig  companion  and  tutor,  desires  positiou. 
Excellent  references.  1,131,  Outlook. 

CORNELL  instructor  wants  traveling 
companionship  position  for  summer.  1,1»3, 
Outlook. 

CULTURED  Southern  young  woman  as 
social  secretary  or  companion.  Oraouate  of 
university.  Will  travel.  References.  1,180, 
Outlook. 

YOUNG  woman,  experienced  teacher  and 
tutor,  college  graduate,  wishes  position  as 
tutor  or  traveling  companion  during  summer. 
1,128,  Outlook. 

YOUNG  woman,  30,  graduate  of  Columbia 
University,  experienced  traveler,  teacher,  and 
executive,  desires  positiou  as  traveling  com- 
panion or  as  chaperon  to  young  ladies  travel- 
ing. Excellent  references.  1,138,  Outlook. 

Teachers   and   Governesses 

EXPERIENCED,  middle4«ed  teacher 
wishes  tutoring  (grammar  school  subjects) 
for  summer;  will  supervise  home  in  parents' 
absence.  1,063,  Outlook. 

HOUSEMOTHER'S  position  wanted  in  a 
first  class  private  school  for  October,  by  an 
experienced,  well  educated,  much  traveled 
woman.  1,063,  Outlook. 

ENGLISHWOMAN  (governess-teacher) 
desires  position  for  summer  mouths.  Music 
(piano,  violin,  harmony)  and  French.  1,067, 
Outlook. 

LADY  going  abroad  warmly  recommends 
her  EnglUh  governess  (40).  Good  languages, 
music  and  experience  ui  management  large 
households.  Otlier  exoelieut  references. 
I.tie9,  Outlook. 


SITUATIONS   WANTED 
Teachers  and   Go%enMssu 

RADCLIFFE  graduate,  age  S.  ^vk  i 
oeesful   experience  iu  college 
teadiing,  wishes  tutoring  p 
summer;  particularly  in  the 
Outk>ok. 

WANTED— Public  or  private  sefaori  a 
tion  (vicinity  New  York)  Vy  tnuaed  jM 
director  with  camn.  Y.  W.  C.  A^  pofairiri 
experience.  1,12S,  Outlook. 

EXPERIENCED  teacher  who  irm  < 
dren  desires  position  as  governess  sai  c 
panion  to  child  reqninng  servioe  As 
render.     Good    reCerenoea.     Cooisrr 
ferred.    1,119,  Outlook. 

MISCELLANEOUS 


MISS  Guthman,  New  York 
shop  for  you,  senioes  free. 
References.  309  West  99th  St. 

BOYS  wanted.  600  boys  wantsad  tos^' 
Outlook  each  week.  No  inv 


Ho 


Write  for  selling  plan.  Carrier  Depans 
Tlie  Outlook  Company.  381  Foarth  4 
New  York  City. 

FOR  churoh  fairs  and  Bastorsaks.  IM 
made  in  homes  in  the  North  Caiofaa  B 
Uins.  Allanstand  Cottage  iDdnstrisaj 
Exchange  for  mountain  handicrsftsk  ttl 
wood  St..  Aslieville,  N.  C. 

ANTIQUES  for  sale.  Laige  coAhi 
grandfather's  clocks  included.  H.  Hmh 
Zionsville,  Pa. 

NURSES*  UNIFORMS  made.  Bcms 
prices.  1,077,  Outlook. 

MARRIED  WOMAN,  AGED  SS.  inj 
*•    •  iu  eoiM 


large  western  New  York  city  i , 

circumstances,  would  like  to  boaid  t«»i 
dren  between  tiie  ages  of  three  and  tend 
parent  or  guardian  la  able  to  pay  for  tkti 
of  care.  References  of  the  very  besK  oi 
f  umished- intellectual,  sociaL  and  k^ 
Care  of  children  thoroughly  iiniiM0 
1,005,  Outlook. 

WANTED— DefectiveTpeopie  to  bosiC  J 
dress  W..  Pawlhig.  N.  yT^ 

WONDERFUL  opportunity  tov  ftrt 
with  lady,  experienced  coodnctor  Bsfd 
tours,  residence  abroad.  Langoscss.  | 
penses.    1,102,  Outhjok.  ^^ 

TO  young  women  desiring 

care  of  ob^trioal  patients  a , 

nurses*  aid  course  of  six  moothsh  ^ 
the  Lyhig-In  Hospital,  807  Second  Ai 
York.  Monthly  aUowaaoe  and  fall 
nance  Is  furnished.  For  further  '  ' 
address  Directress  of  Noises. 

FOR  EASTER— Guule-BannlB,beBat8i 
made  pink  and  buff  stuffed  lor.  one  ef 
famous  Guxsie  Toys,  sent  prepud  on  lea 
offl.  GuuiekudCo.,  mwSkSSiwm. 

M.  W.  Wiglitman  A  Co.  Shoppfa«  Aam 
established  1895.  No  charge;  proaptMvi 
25  West  24th  St.,  New  York.  ^ 


AMBITIOUS  WRITERS  send  tcHid 
Free  copy  Americans  leading  BM«a>»H 
writers  of  pliotoplaya,  storiea,  poras.  s«| 
Instructivet  helpful.  Writer's  Digest,  I 
Butler  Builduig,  CincinnatL 


HELP  WANTED! 


Are  you  in  need  of  a  Mother's  Helper,  Companion, 
Nurse,  Governess,  Teacher,   Business  or  Professional 

Assistant  ? 


i 


The  Cljissified  Want  Department  of  The  Outlook 
has  for  many  years  offered  to  subscrihers  a  real  service. 
A  small  advertisement  in  this  department  will  bring 
resuhs. 

The  rate  is  only  ten  cents  per  word,  including  address. 

Department  of  Classified  Advertising 
THE   OUTLOOK,  381   Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 
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Summer  Sports 


at 


NASSAU 


(Bahamas) 


W%  less  than  three  days  (rom  New  York 
to  Nassau  by  Munson  Liner.  There  the 
Summer  Sports  Season  is  turning  life  into 
one  glorious  round  of  golf  and  tennis 
tournaments,  bathing,  sailing,  fishing,  and 
all  the  social  diveisions  of  a  famous  British 
Colony.     Now  is  the  time  to  go. 

New  Express  Passenger  and  FreightLiner 
MUN  ARGO,  finest  passenger  steamer  in 
southern  trade,  sails  from  Pier  9,  East  River, 
New  York,  weekly  during  the  season. 

'    For  Bookht  and  RmMmrvaiiana 
addrm99  Dopi.  O 

MUNSON 

STEAMSHIP  LINES 

67  Wall  Street,  New  York 
Branch  Qffkes 


PHILADELPHU 
ST.  LOUIS 


BALTIMORE 
MOBILE 


CHICAGO 
NEWORLEAN 


Bibs  '^^'^liilf^f  ^*!?*^  ^1 

street  comer 
der  nutmeats. 
Fresh,  crisp, 
lie  plantation 
aly  good  nuts, 
oake  delicious 
'om  our  recipe 
r.  You  can't 
ly  price.  We 
>ut  and  abeo- 
ts.6clbKctra. 

Hftlll»  VkgiM 

J^  SUMMER  CRUISE. 

■  AROUND  ■ 

S    THE  MEDITERRANEAN    S 

^PIPE'S  full  measure  has  noti 
\^  been  reached  without  a  share 
of  travel.  Seeing  other  scenes  and 
other  people— each  with  some  mes- 
sage, is  a  most  necessary  part  of 
education.  The  supreme  oppor- 
tunity of  pleasurable,  worthwhile 
travel  is  offered  in  our  cruise-tour 
by  specially  chartered  new  and 
superb  Cunard  -  Anchor  Liner 
"Tuscania"  sailing  from  New  York 
July  6th,  returning  September  6th. 

Well  -  planned  itineraries  —  long 
glorious  Summer  days  spent  cruis- 
ing or  on  leisurely  and  interesting 
i^ore  excursions. 

option  to  return  via  North  Atlantic  There 
are  various  programs  for  visiting  PAL- 
ESTINE —  ROME  —  the  PASSION 
PLAYS  at  OBERAMMEJRGAU  —  dif- 
ferent parts  of  Northern  Europe  including 
PARIS  (BatUefieldB).  LONDON,  etc. 

InclasiTa  Fares  from  $600 

For  Full  Particulars  Apply 

THOS.  COOK  &  SON 

245  Broadway,  New  York 

Chicago    Phfladelphia    Boeton  San  Francisco 

LoaAngelea  Montrea  1  Torontx>      Vancouver 

150  Offices  Throughout  the  Worid 


THE  BESTADVERTISEMENT'* 
(Continued  from  Page  .^31) 
to-day  without  concern  for  to-morrow. 
Even  as  I  compose  this  letter  the  neigh- 
bor on  my  right  is  repeating  the  offense 
so  recent  of  my  neighbor  on  the  left, 
namely,  hewing  down  venerable  elms 
and  oaks  planted  by  previous  owners  of 
the  place,  and  for  no  adequate  reason 
at  all.  And  so  one  is  gratified  to  And 
among  the  hosts  of  advertisements  set- 
ting forth  the  surpassing  excellence  of 
foodstuffs,  automobiles,  and  congoleums 
a  message  that  appeals  to  the  finer  per- 
ceptions and  purposes  of  men. 

E.  B.  Shepard. 

River  Falls,  Wisconsin. 

MAPLE   SYRUP 

r[E  best  advertisement*  to  my  mind, 
printed  in  your  issues  during  the 
year  1921  was  the  following: 

MAPLE   SYRUP  AND   SUGAR 
For  Christmas  Gifts 

A'baolutely  Pure 
GEORGE  PORTER 
Highland  Farm,  Alstead,  New  Hampshire 
When  I  read  the  above,  I  knew  if  the 
commodities  for  sale  were  as  unadulter- 
ated as  the  advertisement  was  free  from 
superfluous  words  and  needless  recapitu- 
lations I'd  like  some  maple  syrup  from 
"Highland  Farm." 

I  consider  this  the  best  advertisement 
for  the  following  reasons: 

1.  The  type,  standing  out  plainly  and 
clearly,  attracted  my  eye. 

2.  The  few  words  stated  all  that 
was  necessary  for  me  to  knpw  before 
hearing  directly  from  Mr.  Porter. 

3.  The  complete  advertisement  in- 
spired my  confldence  and  aroused  my 
interest.  Fix)rexce  K.  Miller. 

Lincoln.  Illinois. 

FROM   AN   OWNER   OF  THE 
BELL  SYSTEM 

WiAT  advertisement  printed  in  The 
Outlook  during  1921  do  I  consider 
the  best? 

Unhesitatingly  I  would  say:  "That  of 
the  American  Telephone  and  Telegraph 
Company — the  Bell  System." 

Reason  for  my  selection:  Its  interest- 
ing, enlightening,  and  educational  feat- 
ures. Its  historical,  comparative,  and 
candid  statements  are  compelling  and 
always  worth  while.  Its  truthfulness 
seems  beyond  question. 

Whenever  I  see  their-  advertisement, 
I  read  it  as  eagerly  as  I  do  the  regular 
reading  matter — and  always  I  feel  well 
repaid  for  so  doing. 

The  timely  and  attractive  ''cut"  which 
always  precedes  their  ad  is  not  only 
always  appropriate,  but  Indicates  to  me 
that  I'm  going  to  find  something  worth 
reading.    And  I'm  never  disappointed. 

Its  effect  upon  me?  Well,  just  so 
soon  as  I  could  obtain  available  funds  I 
invested  in  some  of  their  stock,  feeling 
sure  that  I  was  becoming  a  part  owner 
in  one  of  the  best-managed,  up-to-date, 
and  most  progressive  Institutions  of  the 
country.  And  I've  never  felt  disap- 
pointed. J.  F.  Cologan. 

Cincinnati.  Ohia 


Many  men  came  and 
went  in  her  life 

SHE  fascinated  each  one  only 
for  a  little  while.  Nothing 
ever  came  of  it. 

Yet  she  was  attractive — un- 
usually so.  She  had  beguiling 
ways.  Beautiful  hair,  radiant 
skin,  exquisite  teeth  and  an  in- 
triguing smile.  Still  there  was 
something  about  her  that  made 
men  show  only  a  transient 
interest. 

She  was  often  a  bridesmaid 
but  never  a  bride. 

And  the  pathetic  tragedy  of  it  all 
was  that  she  herself  was  utterly  igno- 
rant as  to  why.  Those  of  her  friends 
who  did  know  the  reason  didnH  have 
the  heart  to  tell  her. 


People  don^t  like  to  talk  about 
halitosis  (unpleasant  breath).  It  isn^t 
a  pretty  subject.  Yet  why  in  the  world 
should  this  topic  be  taboo  even  among 
intimate  friends  when  it  may  mean  so 
much  to  the  individual  to  know  tlie 
facts  and  then  correct  the  trouble? 
'  Most  forms  of  halitosis  are  only 
temporary.  Unless  halitosis  is  due  to 
some  deep-seated  cause  (which  a 
physician  should  treat),  the  liquid 
antiseptic,  Listerine,  used  regularly  as 
a  mouth  wash  and  gargle,  will  quick- 
ly correct  it.  The  well-known  anti- 
septic properties  of  this  effective 
deodorant  arrest  fermentation  in  the 
mouth  and  leave  the  breath  clean, 
fresh  and  sweet.  It  is  an  ideal  com- 
batant of  halitosis. 

So  why  have  the  uncomfortable 
feeling  of  being  uncertain  about 
whether  your  breath  is  just  right 
when  the  precaution  is  so  simple. 

Lister ine  is  for  sale  at  your  near- 
est druggist.  He  has  sold  it  for  years. 

Address  Lambert  Pharmacal 
Company,  2178  Locust  Street, Saint 
Louis,  Missouri. 


<3ir 
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CLARK'S  CRUISES  bj  C  P.  R.  STEAMERS 
ClMk'»  3ffd  CrniM.  Jmnumrr  23, 1923 

ROUND  THE  WORLD 

Saperb  SS  "EMPRESS  of  FRANCE'* 

19481  Grota  Tons,  Speoially  Chartered 

4  MONTHS  CRUISE,  $1000  mad  ap 

laeladini  Hotels,  Fee«,  Drives,  Guides,  ete. 

Clark's  lOth  Croise,  Fobroeir  3 

^  MEDITERRANEAN 

SomptDoos  SS  "EMPRESS  of  SCOTLAND** 

2S000  Gross  Tons,  Speeislly  Chertered 

65  DAYS  CRUISE,  $600  mad  ap 

IneladinM  Hotels,  Fees,  Drives,  Gaides,  ete. 

19  days  Etfypt.Palestiae,  Spsio,  Italy,  Greece,  etc. 

Europe  stop-overs  allowed  on  both  eraises. 
£sr»##  mm4  PoMtim  Plmj  Partin,  $49$  u0 

Frank  C.  Clark,  Times  Baildintf,  New  York. 


VAIID  WANTQ*»«^«>7Uneofhoua8hold,educaUonal, 
1  UUn  ff  i\n  1 0|,Q,,ines^  or  peraoDsl service-domestic 
etc.,  etc.— whether  you  require  help  or  are  seeking  a  situ- 
ation, may  be  filled  througti  a  little  announcement  in  tlie 
classified  columns  of  The  Outlook.  If  you  hare  some  article 
to  sell  or  exchange,  tliese  columns  may  prove  of  real  value 
to  you  as  tliey  have  to  many  others.  Bend  for  descriptive  ci  r- 
cular  and  order  blank  AND  FILL  TOUR  WANTS.  Address 

Qmpartmmnt  of  CioMaifimd  Advmrtiaing 

The  Outlook  Company,  381  Fovtk  Aye.,  N.  Y. 


''  SSSfianttf  t1)at  Umil  teitl)  bin  sfiourrs  sotr 
EtieUrouQlitr  of  Ward)  i)ati)  prrcrU  to  tlje  rotr, 
^nH  battirU  eters  tinnr  in  ^itht  licour, 
&  toi)ir6  trrtuf  mgnUirrly  is  t^e  flour  ;** 

"  Eijan  longnt  Colk  to  "  top  tijetc  suflar  \n3aA^t%. 

New  Maple  Syrup  and  Sugar 

Abaolatmiy  Purm 

GEORGE   PORTER 

Highland  Fann,  Abtead,  New  Hampshire 


BY  THE  WAY 


THE  following  story,  which  appears  in 
the  New  York  "World,"  is  vouched 
for  as  having  been  told  by  Secretary 
Wallace  himself: 

"The  Secretary  of  Agriculture's  mall 
is  opened  before  he  sees  it,  and  the 
letters  are  referred  to  the  appropriate 
bureaus.  Somebody  sent  Secretary  Wal- 
lace a  copy  of  Knut  Hamsun's  'Growth 
of  the  Soil.'  The  package  was  duly 
opened  and  promptly  forwarded  to  the 
Bureau  of  Soil  Survey.  After  the  lapse 
of  time  necessary  for  conscientious 
examination,  it  was  dropped  again  Into 
the  proper  channel  and  reached  the 
Secretary  with  the  official  notation  at- 
tached: 

"  'This  book  does  not  deal  with  the 
scientific  aspect  of  the  soil,  as  might  be 
supposed  from  its  title,  but  with  a  small 
group  of  people  ruled  largely  by  the 
primitive  emotions.  The  Secretary 
might  enjoy  reading  it  for  himself.'" 


The  movies  have  developed  a  slang  of 
their  own  in  connection  with  studio 
work.  Here  are  some  of  the  terms  as 
listed  in  the  "Photoplay  Magazine:" 

"Shooting  a  scene" — Taking  a  pic- 
ture. 

"Cut" — Word  to  cameraman  to  quit 
turning  the  crank. 

"Long  shot" — 30  to  50  feet  from 
camera. 

•*Closeups" — 5  feet  or  so  from 
camera. 

"Medium" — Half-way  between  long: 
shot  and  closeup. 

"Start  your  action"  —  Director's 
order  to  actors  to  begin  moving  for 
picture. 

"Set" — The  term  u.sed  to  Indicate 
the  room,  house,  cabaret,  etc.,  built 
in  the  studio  for  the  picture. 

"Set  dead" — Ail  the  scenes  have 
been  taken  and  the  set  can  be  torn 
down. 

"Still" — A  plain  photograph — sta- 
tionary— as  contrasted  with  a  moving 
picture. 

"Turn  on  the  .sun" — More  lljrht, 
chiefly  sunlight   arc. 

"Getting  any  .static?" — Static  is 
eloctric  current  that  exposes  on  the 
film  in  .streaks. 


If  any  one  deliberately  sets  out  to 
live  a  hundred  years,"  observes  the  New 
York  "Herald"  in  commenting  on  such 
an  attempt  by  Dr.  J.  M.  Peebles,  of 
California,  who  almost  succeeded  in 
reaching  the  century  mark,  "he  will 
likely  And  the  first  ninety  years  the 
hardest." 


At  an  investigation  in  New  York  City 
on  the  rewriting  of  history  books  Will- 
iam Pickens,  of  the  National  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Colored  People, 
made  a  plea  that  the  part  played  by 
Negroes  be  included  in  American  his- 
tory. "I  went  through  public  school," 
he  said,  "and  graduated  from  Yale  and 
was  a  grown  man  before  I  ever  learned 
that  it  was  a  black  man  who  shot  Major 
Pitcairn  at  Bunker  Hill,  or  that  one 
man  out  of  every  ten  at  the  Battle  of 
Lake  Erie  was  black,  or  that  in  the  War 
of  1812  there  were  many  black  men  be- 


hind  the   American   parapet    ot 
bales,  or  that  George  Washington 
hundreds   of   colored    soldiers,    or  t! 
Abraham  Lincoln  said  that  without 
200,000   black   troops   on    the    Norths 
side  they  never  would  have  won. 
the  sake  of  good  feeling  between  bl 
and  white  that  is  essential,  I  want 
histories  to  show  the  part  that  coloi 
soldiers  played  in  the  Great  War. 


Overheard  in  the  Metropolitan  Mused 
of  Art:  "Aren't  these  Chinese  mandad 
coats  marvelous!  And  those  Umi 
sets!  And  the  little  ivory  curios! 
Chinese  are  a  wonderful  people! 
you  suppose  they  have  their  own  ma 
ums  with  our  things  hung  up  aii4 
labled :  *Dress  suit  worn  by  a  New  York 
Assemblyman  at  an  East  Side  re<^ 
tion,'  *Baby  carriage  from  Pennsylv^nu; 
•Thermos  bottle  used  by  Brooklynites  oo 
a  picnic,'  'Bathing  suits  worn  at  Qecr 
Island'?    Why  not?" 


The  activity  of  bandits  in  securini 
pay-rolls  and  mall-sacks  has  had  s*) 
much  publicity  that  the  headlines  detai* 
ing  such  exploits  now  excite  only  a  lait 
guld  Interest.  Some  of  the  outlaws  sees 
to  be  turning  their  attention  to  •'hea^l 
stuff."  The  "Railway  Age"  reports  th^ 
theft  of  a  locomotive  and  a  car-load  ol 
cheese  from  the  freight  yards  in  Mii^ 
waukee.  The  robbers  ran  the  engin* 
and  car  eighteen  miles,  expecting  to  un 
load  the  cheese  into  a  truck  and  ther 
dispose  of  the  loot.  They  were  forced  tc 
abandon  their  prizes  at  a  crossing,  how 
ever,  where  they  met  another  train,  bui 
made  a  safe  getaway. 


Two  American  civil  engineers  who  re 
cently  came  back  from  a  trip  to  Ger 
many  told  an  incident,  as  reported  in  i 
dally  paper,  that  throws  light  on  pres 
ent-day  manners  and  conduct  in  G^r 
many.  They  were  In  a  fashionable 
restaurant  in  Berlin.  The  bandmaste 
asked  the  guests  for  suggestions  as  M 
tunes  to  be  played.  An  Englishmai 
asked  for  "God  Save  the  King,"  and  i 
was  played.  An  American  asked  fo 
"Yankee  Doodle."  While  the  band  wa 
playing  this  a  German  officer  stepped  \ii 
to  the  bandmaster,  cursed  him  and  th<fi 
struck  him  for  playing  these  enemi^ 
tunes.  A  fierce  wrangle  ensued,  whic 
was  quelled  when  the  manager  of  th 
restaurant  and  two  husky  waiters  seize 
the  German  officer  and  his  party  an 
threw  them  into  the  street!  Times  har 
changed  indeed  when  a  civilian  thn 
dares  to  lay  hands  on  the  sacred  G«i 
man  uniform. 

Among  "things  that  one  would  like  t 
have  phrased  differently"  a  subscribi 
sends  this: 

"My  good  old  aunt  went  into  h* 
father-in-law's  sick  chamber  anxious! 
inquiring,  'How  do  you  feel  this  mor 
ing,  father?'  'Oh,  I  don't  know;  1  a: 
terribly  sick.'  With  a  heart  overflowii 
with  loving  sympathy,  she  said:  'Wei 
never  mind,  father,  we  all  hope  you  ^ 
soon  l)e  in  a  better  land.*  " 
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never  have  occurred 
to  you  that  the  publicity 
laehinery  of  The  Outlook  can 
erforni  valuable  personal  ser- 
ices  for  you. 

ONLY  TEN  CENTS  A  WORD 


For  only  ten  cents  a  word  you  can 
divertise  your  wants  in  the  Classified 
eiJartment  of  The  Outlook.  The  favor- 
ble  results  may  surprise  you  as  they 
ave  surprised  many  other  users  of  this 
Ifective  service. 

We  recently  published  an  announce- 
lent  headed  "Have  you  a  Rare  Book,  a 
arved  Chest,  or  a  Personal  Talent  to 
ell?"  and  that  announcement  led  many 
f  our  subscribers  to  use  the  Depart- 
lent  of  Classified  Advertising  for  the 
rst  time. 

Another  announcement  entitled  "In- 
uiries  at  7  Cents  Each"  led  many 
thers  to  the  door  of  opportunity. 

The  present  announcement  will  lead 
;ill  others  to  profit  by  the  machinery 
F  this  department. 

WHAT  HAVE  YOU  TO  SELL? 

Other  advertisements  urge  you  to  buy. 
ut  this  one  invites  you  to  sell. 

Those  of  you  who  have  read  The 
utlook  regularly  for  years  without  hav- 
ig  made  use  of  this  classified  advertising 
yrvice  have  overlooked  a  practical  oppor- 
mity  of  unusmr}  possibilities. 

If  you  are  in  need  of  a  household 
alper,  companion,  nurse,  governess, 
acher.  or  business  or  professional  assis- 
int,  you  will  probably  find  that  a  small 
Ivertisement  .in  this  department  will 
Ing  prompt  and  gratifying  results. 

The  steady  growth  of  this  department 
»rs  witness  to  its  ability  to  get  results. 

Decide  uoio  what  you  need  or  what  you 
ant  to  sell,  and  then  send  us  your  ad- 
irtisenient  before  you  forget  about  it. 

Department  of  Classified 
Advertising 

tHE  OUTLOOK  COMPANY 

I  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City 


The  Century 

the  world^s  most  famous  train 


New  York  to  Chicago 
in  twenty  hours 

fVesthound 
Lv.  New  York  IAS  p.m. 
Ar.  Chicago      9.45  a.  m. 

Easlbound 
Lv.  Chicago    12.40  p.  m. 


Ar.  New  York  9.40  a.  m.  S\      J^SS^^'^ 


\    adhere  tw^"^    ^' 


'^i 


'-^»:  V.  P  1"^        I 

The  Century-i 

and  an  appetizing  breakfast  I 

Breakfast  on  the  famous         1 

Twentieth  Century  Limited, 
following  a  refreshing  nighfs 
sleep  on  the  water-level  route 
of  the  New  York  Central 
Lines,  gives  one  new  zest  for 
the  morning's  engagements  in 
New  York  or  Chk^aga 


new  ^**^  ,«  accustom**  ~ 
^t  they  ^*.^  they  do 

ttJfour  cornets 


"Century"  Wetbomnd 
New  York  2.45  p.m. 
Chicago      9.45  a.m. 


S^>^' 


NEW  YORK  CENTRAL  LINES 


BOSTON  G- ALBANY  -  MICHIGAN  CENTRAL  •  BIG  FOUR  •  LAKE  ERIE  ©-WESTERN 

KANAWHA  &^MICHIGAN -TOLEDO  &OHIO  CENTRAL- PTnSBURGH&IAKE  ERIE 

NEW  YORK  CENTRAL-  AND  -  SUBSIDIARY    LINES 


THB  WILLIAMS, 
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College  Sports  and 
the  Undergraduate 


A  Prize  Contest 


IT  doesn't  matter  so  much  what  college  faculties  think  about  athletics.    It 
is  what  the  undergraduate  thinks  that  is  really  vital. 

The  Outlook  wants  to  know,  and  to  help  others  to  know,  the  trend  of  this 
undergraduate  opinion  ;  so  we  are  offering  ten  prizes  for  the  best  letters  of  six 
hundred  words  or  less  from  college  undergraduates  on  Intercollegiate  Athletics. 

There  will  be  : 

a  first  prize  of  Twenty-five  Dollars 
a  second  prize  of  TjDenty  Dollars 
a  third  prize  of  Fifteen  Dollars 
seven  fourth  prizes  of  Ten  Dollars 


There  are  a  lot  of  qaestions  which  we  thmk  our 
readers  would  like  to  ask  the  underg^raduate.  Here 
are  some  of  them : 

What  is  the  place  of  athletics  in  education? 
What  constitutes  the  amateur  spirit?  Is  it  worth 
preserving?  Is  it  endangered  by  proselyting?  By 
athletic  ^*  scholarships  '7    By  professionalism  ? 

Is  too  much  emphasis,  or  too  little,  placed  upon 
sport?    Upon  victory?    Upon  championships? 

Should  the  present  system  of  intercollegiate  ath- 
letics be  modified  ?  How  ?  Should  the  undergrad- 
uate have  more,  or  less,  to  say  concerning  coaching 
methods  ?     Schedules  ?    Eligibility  rules  ? 


What  does  the  undergraduate  think  of  the  ethical 
standards  and  attitude  of  sport  writers?  What 
does  he  think  of  newspaper  publicity?  Huge 
expenditures  for  stadiums  and  transcontin^ital 
tours? 

Those  who  try  for  our  prizes  should  not  try  to 
answer  all — they  need  not  try  to  answer  any — of 
these  questions.  They  are  merely  offered  as  sugges- 
tions concerning  the  things  in  which  the  public  is 
interested.  W^e  want  our  correspondents  to  present 
frankly  and  freely  their  views  on  what  seems  to 
them  the  most  important  athletic  problem  of  the 
hour. 


CONDITIONS    OF    CONTEST 

1.  Only  college  undergraduates  are  eligible  to  compete. 

2.  Write  your  name  (add  a  pen  name,  if  you   like,  for  publication)  and  post  office 
address  with  college  and  class  in  the  upper  left-hand  comer  of  3rour  letter. 

3.  All  letters  must  be  typewritten  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only. 

4.  Limit  your  letter  to  600  words  of  average  length. 

5.  Your  letter,  to  be  eligible,  must  reach  us  on  or  before  April  15th,  1922. 

6.  We  reserve  the  right  to  purchase  for  publication  desirable  letters  not  winning  prizes. 

7.  Unavailable  letters  will  not  be  returned. 

8.  The  staff  of  The  Outlook  will  be  judges. 

Address  all  letters  to 

Contest  Editor,  The  Outlook  Company 

381  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City 
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"What  Have  You  Read?*' 

When  that  big  question  i«  put  to  you,  you  will  be  glad  you  learned 
the  secret  of  IS  minutes  a  day.     Send  for  the  book  that  gives  it 


THERE  will  be  a  dozen  com- 
petitors for  your  big  opportunity 
when  it  comes.  What  questions 
will  be  asked  by  the  man  who  is  to 
make  the  decision  among  them  ? 

This  question,  almost  certainly : 
"  What  have  you  read  ?**  Business 
leaders,  are  asking  it  more  and  more. 

"  In  every  department  of  practical 
life,'*  said  ex- President  Hadley  of 
Yale,  "  men  in  commerce,  men  in 
transportation,  and  in  manufactures 
have  told  me  that  what  they  reallv 
wanted  from  our  colleges  was  men 
who  have  this  selective  power  of 
using  books  efficiently/* 

Not  book-worms ;  not  men  who  have 
read  all  kinds  of  miscellaneous  books. 
Not  men   who    have  w«»«*^    **^''««* 
whole   leisure   time   with 
papers.     But  those  who 
and  mastered  the  few  greai 
make  men  think  clearly  ani 


Send  for 
this  FREE  b< 

that  givet 
Dr.  Eliot's  owi 

of  reading 


What  are  those  few  great  books? 
How  shall  a  busy  man  find  them? 
The  free  book  offered  below  answers 
those  questions ;  it  describes  the  plan 
and  purpose  of 

DR.  Euors 

FIVE-FOOT  SHELF 
OF  BOOKS 

7%«  booka  thqt  makm  men  think 
straight  and  talk  wU 

Every  well-informed  man  and  woman 
should  at  least  know  something  about 
this  famous  library. 


The  free  book  tells  about  it — how 
Dr.  Elliot  has  put  into  his  Five-Foot 
Shelf  *'  the  essentials  of  a  liberal  edu- 
cation,** how  he  has  so  arranged  it 
that  even  *'  fifteen  minutes  a  day  **  are 
enough,  how  in  pleasant  moments  of 
spare  time,  by  using  the  reading  courses 
Dr.  Elliot  has  provided  for  you,  you 
can  get  the  knowledge  of  literature 
and  life,  [the  culture,  the  broad  view- 
point that  every  university  strives  (o 
give. 

"  For  me,*'  wrote  one  man  who  had 
sent  in  the  coupon,  '^yout  little  free 
book  meant  a  big  step  forward,  and 
it  showed  me  besides  the  way  to  a 
vast  new  world  of  pleasure.** 

Every  reader  of  The  Outlook  is  invited 
to  have  a  copy  of  this  handsome  and 
entertaining  little  book.  It  is  free,  it 
will  be  sent  by  mail,  and  involves  no 
obligation  of  any  sort.  Merely  clip 
the  coupon  and  mail  it  to-day. 


COLUER  &  SON  COMPANY 
416  Wett  Thirteenth  Street,  New  York 
I,  absolutely  dee  and  without  oblisatioii,  send  me  the  little  guide 
the  most  famous  books  in  the  world,  describintt  Dr.  Eliot's  r  ive- 
lelf  of  Books,  and  containing  the  plan  of  reading  recommended 
Eliot  of  Harvard. 
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Pres.  Harding's 
Part  in  the 
Seven  Facts 

'VV7HICH  show  that  Republicans  voted  for  him 
•'^  in  confident  expectation  that  his  election 
meaivt  either  an  association  of  nations  which 
would  be  a  safe  and  continuing  insurance  against 
another  world  war  or  else  the  League  of  Nations 
"amended   or   revised." 

PACT  FIVE.  Senator  Harding,  from  the  28th 
of  August,  on  to  the  day  the  votes  were  cast^  in 
every  important  campaign  utterance,  though  he 
roundly  denounced  "those  obligations"  (the  sup- 
posed sui>er8tate  features  of  Article  X  and  the 
League  "brought  over  from  Paris"  which  con- 
tained them  and  upon  which  he  said  he  would 
turn  his  back),  pledged  an  association  of  nations 
to  prevent  war  or  the  existing  League  of  Nations 
"amended  or  re\ised.  if  it  is  so  entwined  and 
interwoven  in  the  peace  of  Europe  that  its.  good 
must  be  preserved."  Seven  million  majority  elected 
him.  Was  it  in  repudiation  of  those  promises  or 
in  reliance  upon  them?  This'  is  not  to  challenge 
or  hurry  him.  It  ia  to  express  confidence  that  the 
father  of  the  great  Washington  Conference  will 
in  his  own  good  time  bring  to  pass  the  fulfillment 
of  his  promise. 

FACT  SIX.  The  party  platform,  besides  ap- 
proving the  Republican  Senate  stand,  which  was 
for  the  League  of  Nations  with  reservations, 
pledged  "an  international  association  ...  so  that 
the  nations  may  exercise  their  Influence  and  power 
for  the  prevention  of  war." 

FACT  SEVEN.  But  In  that  campaign,  as 
always  in  national  political  campaigns,  that  in 
which  the  voter  put  his  trust  more  than  in  plat- 
form pledges  or  leaders*  promises,  was  the  con- 
sistent party  record.  What  was  the  party  record 
on  the  question  of  world  peace?  It  was  this,  and 
only  this,  ratification  of  the  League  Covenant  with 
the  Lodge-McCumber  compromise  reservations, 
twice  voted  by  the  Senate  Republican  majority. 
That  record  of  their  party,  discussed  from  one  end 
of  the  land  to  the  other,  was  the  faith,  and  entry 
into  the  League  upon  that  basis  was  the  insist- 
ence of  nine-tenths  of  the  Republican  voters  for 
more  than  a  year.  Is  there  any  good  reason  to 
believe  that  In  repudiation  alike  of  their  leaders' 
advice,  the  platform  and  record  of  their  party  and 
their  own  year-long  insistent  position  they  re- 
versed themselves  on  election  day?  These  are 
only  a  few  of  the  compelling  facts  which  estab- 
lish the  truth  as  to  the  mandate  of  the  vote. 
Read  them  all,  not  in  a  few  shortened  advertising 
lines,  but  established  "beyond  the  peradventure  of 
a  doubt,"  as  Arnold  Bennett  Hall  says  of  it.  In 
"The  Great  Deception,"  by  Samuel  Colcord. 
$1.50  of  Bookdealers,  or  Postpaid. 
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SCRIBNER'S  MAGAZINE 
INVESTMENT  SERVICE  BUREAU 

If  you  are  an  iuTestor  yon  owe  it  to  yourself  to  read 
•  (1)  How  to  Invest 
(2)  Inrestment  and  Speculation 

17131717    These    infomuttiTe    booklets    wHliOttt 
rRJ2^£2^    cost  from  the  Investor's  ServioeBozeMi 

SCRIBNER'S  MAGAZINE,  597  FMk  Avrne.  New  York 


PHEASANT  EGGS  FOR  SALE 

From  hardy  English  Rhigneck  non  related  Stock 

Priem  $2S  pmr  hundrmd 

AddreM,  Rocketer  Game  Preserve,  Rirerton,  Conn. 


A  Lawyer's  Study  dH  Bible 

By  EVERETT  P.  WHEELER 

The  author  shows  that  the  rules  adyocated 
by  Lyman  Abbott  for  Bible  interpretation  are 
similar  to  those  established  for  the  interpreta- 
tion cdE  American  Constitutions.  He  applies 
Bible  teachings  to  Christian  experience,  social 
reforms,  socialism.  Church-work,  prayer,  mir- 
acles, immortality.     A  lucid,  helpful  book. 

doth  binding.     iVef  ft,  SO 
F.  H.  REVELL  CO.,  158  Fiftk  At*.,  New  York 
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22  Martii 
TEACHERS*    AGENCIES 

The  Pratt  Teachers  Agency 

70  Fifth  Avenne,  New  York 

R«oommendB  teachers  to  ooHegejMmiblic  and  privmte  aebeoiL 
Advises  parents  ftbout  schools.  Wm.  O.  Pratt*  M^r. 

SCHOOLS    AND    COLLEGES 


CHAPERONAGE  to  EUROPE 

Mrs.  Smith  and  Miss  Gray  viU  close  their  New 
York  ohaperonage  for  girls  June  1st  aad  wiO 
aocompany  a  few  eirls  on  a  travel  tonr :  Paris, 
The  Battlefields,  Belgium  and  Engrhuid. 

For  particulars^  address 
Mrs.  Christin*  Smith  and  Miss  Faoay  J.  Gray. 
The  Wyomhig,  7th  Ave.  at  55th  St..  N.  Y.  CHy 
Tsi,  Circim  1286 


Washinfrton,  Conn. 
I^itchaeld  County 


Box  ISS 


Rock  Gate 

Country  Hone  aai  School  f«r  Tome  CluUrai 

Bummer  and  winter  i 


CHAiaX)TTB  O'OUtR  GIERKE. 


Higher  ESducsateoii 


Cooraes   hs 


HOME 


Sift  'BtOmxBtin  of  iStbcBm 

WthYsar Division  10 'CMcatewBLI 


WALNUT    HILL    SCHOOL 

S8  Highland  St.,  Natick,  Mass.  A  CoUese  Prepaia- 
toryScEoolfbr  Girls.   17  miles  from  Boston. 

Miss  Conant,  Miss  Bijrelow,  Principals 


G'iSS^, 


Fteming  and  Poulti 


ad  Poultry  Hiubandry,  tiie  Bevjpv»> 
SCHOOL  OF  BORTICULTURE^ 


AmUer^PenMsylvania.  18  miles  from  Philadelpliia.  Two ymt 
Diploma  Coarse,  entrance  September  sad  January.  ~~ 
ana  inractioe.  Unnaoal  positionaolrtainable  upon  gnM 

gprlne  course  April  4tb  to  June  24th.  Sunnier  eomae  Au^ 

1st  to  28th.    Circulars.    Elizabeth  Lbohtoji  Lcb,  Direear. 


ABBOT  ACADEMY 

AScheelierQris      ANDOVOt.  MASS.  Founded  IffiS. 

2S  miles  from  Boston.  College  preparation.   BtroaK  coarse 
for  high  school  graduates.  Outdoor  sports. 


Addraes 


BERTHA  ^AILBY,  PriwapaL 


KENT  PLACE   S'SSS'fe.^t 

A  Country  School  for  Girls.    College  Preparatory  and  Aca- 
demic Courses.       Mrs.  Sarah  WooonAir.PAin. »  ri  !jl  •  _i_ 
Miss  Amma  8.  WoodmIm        i  PrmopaM. 


QIRLS'     CAMPS 


CAMP    DRUMTOCHTY 

I^ake  Snnapee*  New^  HaaapslUre 
SELECT  AND  SUPERIOR  Ci&S'  CABMP 

All  land  and  water  sports:  horseback  riding  and  liikes; 

sunerrision  by  trained   leaders;  health,  *^ — * " 

reflanoear'       ^         ^ 


reOanoe  aad  good  sportsmanship :  a  cam 
character;  wcmderful  climatic  conditiona. 


camp  ol  qpaSatg  aad 


Booklet  upon  requeU—correspondtnee  inrttsd. 
Camp  Dram tochty— New  London,  X.  B. 


^ 


Trafl's  End  S:."^'^ 

Write  for  Booklet. 
HISS  S]ITDES,3iSSJsaa4»av.  I 


Wraoonsnf,  Lake  Snowdon,  ns 

CAMP  Bryn  Afon ISHSH^^ISSf.'SESni^ 

j^iletio  field:  craft  house;  all  knd  and  water  anSC 
Tuition  S875  jfpr  nine  weeks.   No  extraa.    AU  i         ^'^ 
poaitiona  filled.     Booklet,  Lotta  B.  BsoAnmu 
Fahns  Apartments.  1001  Jefferson  Ave.,  Detroit,  1 


BOY S  '    CAMPS 


G 


CAMP  SOKOIOS,  (wIqs 

Bridffton,  Me.  On  famous  Look  lAfea.  b 
the  foothills  of  the  White  MoSmtaiaii. 
Small  home  camp.  Bungalowa.  BookkL 
LEWIS  CALEB  ^ILLEXMB.  9f  " 
Bd.,  Brooklyn,  New  Tork.  TeLPlal 


BoOSkVBLT,  WaBCORBIR 

CAMP  TYGLYN  FOR  WIS,  7  to  H 

Riding,  tennis,  swimming,  canoe  tripe  witb  guldea,  hnsekaL 
aual  t    '  '  -  «  - -. 


.  Scout  work.  Coonaolora  ooilege 

lonftiM.  Noeztna.  Booklet. 

.  M.  ROGER,  700  West  Euclid  Avenue,  Detroit, 


CAMP  PISCATAQUIS 


iHibat 


FOR  BOTS  13-17.  finicene  Hayden,  oSStSmk 
Offers  a  050-mlle  oanoe  trip  iiiiiliii  fnminaaali  i^— 
Lobster  Lake  to  Fort  Kent.  Fishing,  hikiiiB 
ing.  Your  boy  deserves  the  beet.  For  *  ^•- 
write  H.  J.  Stobkb,  SecY^^^^^tte  S 
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Good  Housekeepers 

Baker's  Cocoa 


The  StanJarJfor  High  Quality 

IT  IS  PURE  AND  OF  DEUaOUS 
FLAVOR  AND  AROMA 

Baker's  Chocolate 


CELEBRATED  FOR  MORE 
THAN  140  YEARS 

Unequalltd  Jor  smoothness, 
flavor  and  uniform  quality. 

We  believe  it  to  be  the  finest  and 
most  reliable  plain  chocolate 


The  Vapor 
Treatment 
for  Coughs 
and  Colds 

Tlie  time  for  VaiK>-Cre4olene  ia  at  the  first  indica^ 
tion  of  a  cold  or  A<>re  throat,  which  are  ao  often 
tbe  waniiuga  of  daugerous  coiuplications. 
Simple  to  uae:  you  juat  light  the  little  lamp  that  rapor- 
izes  the  Creaolene  aiid  place  it  near  the  bed  at  night. 

The  soothing  antiaeptic  vai»or  ia  breathed  all  night, 
liiakiiiK  br«athinir  eaay,  relieving  the  cough 
and  eaauig  tlie  aore  throat  aud  congested  cheat. 

Creaolene  ia  recommended  for  WhoopitiiT 
Conirh,  Spasmodic  Croup,  Inflnensa, 
Bronchitis,  Couffhs  and  Nasal  Catarrh. 
Iti  germicidal  qualities  wake  It  a  reliable  protection 
when  these  diseases  are  epidemic.  It  gives  great 
reUef  in  AMthma. 

Cresolene  has  been  recommended  and  used  fOr  the  past 

42  years.  1  he  benefit  derived  from  it  is  unquestioiiable. 

Soy  kr  Jnunisls.    Sead  fer  dtKristiTe  Uollet  31. 
TW  VAPO-CRESOLENC  CO.,  62  Certlaadt  St..  New  Ysric, 
Meatreal.  Caaada. 


St.  John's  Riverside  Hospital  Training 
School  for  Norses 

YONKCRS.    NEW  YORK 

Bagiater^l  In  New  York  BUts,  offers  a  2H  years' ooarss- 
SB  general  (raining  to  refined,  educated  women.  Require- 
menta  one  year  high  school  or  its  equivalent.  Apply  to  toe 
Directress  of  Nnraes,  Tonkers,  New  York. 


To  Proprietors  of 
Summer  Camps 

The  Outlook  will  carry  the  announce- 
ments of  many  of  the  best  boys'  and 
girls'  camps  this  spring.  Camp  adver- 
tisements will  be  largely  grouped  in 
the  second  and  fourth  issues  of  April, 
May,  and  June. 

Perhaps  an  inch  or  two  of  space  will 
be  sujfficient  to  oonvey  your  message 
to  thousands  of  Outlook  families.  The 
rate  is  only  85  cents  a  line. 

Send  us  your  copy  promptly  for 
April. 

The  Outlook  Company 

381  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 


Play-Writing 


WE  offer  to  a  selected  number  of  ambitious 
people  a  personal  correspondence  Course 
in  Play- Writing  under  the  direct  supervision 
of  Theodore  Baliou  Hinckley,  editor  of  THE 
DRAMA,  and  a  group  of  noted  authorities, 
with  unusual  resources  at  their  command.  It 
covers  a  year  of  carefully  individualized  in- 
struction in  dramatic  technique.  By  easy 
stages,  from  the  simplest  rudiments  to  the 
actual  completion  of  plays,  you  receive  defi- 
nite, constructive,  practical  criticism  of  your 
own  work. 

The  great  scarcity  of  good  plays  and  the 
big  royalties  for  successes  make  this  Course 
as  profitable  as  it  is  fascinating.  This  is  the 
only  Course  of  its  kind.  The  class  is  small,  the 
enrollment  limited.  This  insures  rapid  prog- 
ress in  the  development  of  latent  talents  and 
individual  tendencies. 

Learn  all  about  this  remarkable  Course  if 
you  want  to  devote  your  spare  time  to  profit- 
able self-advancement.  Let  us  tell  you  how 
this  new  foftn  of  individual  instruction  directs 
you  in  mastering  the  technique  of  play-writ- 
mg.  Simply  mail  the  coupon  for  complete 
information. 
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IF  you  had  your  soap  made  to   or- 
der, you  would  say: 

"I  want  my  soap  to  give  abundant 
lather  which  cleanses  thoroughly  and 
rinses  at  the  first  touch  of  clear  water. 

''It  must  be  mild  so  as  to  clean 
gently;  and  pure  so  that  constant  use 
of  it  will  not  harm  anything  it 
touches. 

"It  should  be  white,  because  white- 
ness is  the  outward  sign  of  fine  ingre- 


Wkenever  soap  comes  in  contact  toitk  the  skin — %ue  Ivory, 

dients;  and  fragrant,  so  it  will  be 
pleasant  to  use. 

"Make  it  float,  both  for  convenience 
and  economy." 

Then  when  you  could  think  of  no 
other  desirable  feature,  you  would  dis- 
cover that  you  had  enumerated  the 
seven  essentials  that  are  combined  in 
Ivory  Soap  and  that  make  it  ideal 
for  the  daily  bath,  toilet,  shampoo, 
nursery  and  fine  laundry. 


IVORY  SOAP . 
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INDIA  AND  ISLAM 

TH£  forced  reflignatlon  of  the  Brit- 
ish Secretary  of  State  for  India, 
Mr.  Edwin  S.  Montagu,  the  general 
belief  that  it  will  be  followed  by  the  res- 
ignation of  the  Viceroy^  Lord  Reading, 
and  the  arrest  on  the  charge  of  sedition 
of  Gandhi,  the  leader  of  the  movement 
for  "non-co-operation"  (meaning  largely 
non-payment  of  taxes  and  refusal  to  obey 
governmental  orders) ,  have  brought  to  a 
critical  point  England's  relations  to  In- 
dia. The  article  by  Mr.  P.  W.  Wilson 
on  another  page  throws  light  on  the 
issues  involved. 

There  are  over  300,000,000  natives  in 
India,  of  whom  about  66,000,000  are 
Mohammedans.  Ordinarily,  Mohamme- 
dans do  not  agree  or  act  in  unison  with 
men  of  other  religions.  But  Just  now 
they  are  making  common  cause  with 
other  natives  for  different  reasons.  The 
non-Mohammedans  (Buddhists,  Hin- 
dus, and  others)  are  agitating  for 
"home  rule,"  or  at  least  for  a  large 
measure  of  native  self-government. 
Gandhi  has  preached  against  violence 
and  has  inflicted  penance  on  himself 
when  his  followers  committed  violence; 
yet  some  of  his  utterances  are  alleged  to 
have  incited  indirectly  to  open  rebellion. 
The  memory  of  the  deplorable  Amritzar 
massacre  is  said  to  have  had  a  baleful 
influence. 

The  most  active  anti-British  feeling 
now,  however,  is  of  Pan-Islam  origin. 
In  an  editorial  in  The  Outlook  of  De- 
cember 21  last,  based  largely  on  an  in- 
terview with  Mr.  Sastrl,  India's  delegate 
to  the  Washington  Conference,  we  said: 

When  the  war  with  Germany  was 
seen  to  be  a  desperate  matter,  the 
British  Government  called  for  troops 
from  India.  The  Mohammedans  hesi- 
tated to  take  up  arms  against  the 
ally  of  the  Sultan,  the  religious  head 
of  Mussulmans.  It  was  then  that  the 
British  Government  assured  their 
Mohammedan  subjects  that  this 
would  not  be  a  war  against  Islam 
and  that  the  protector  of  the  sacred 
places  of  their  religion  would  in  no 
way  lose  his  temporal  authority.  The 
British  Government  has  not  kept  its 
pledge.  From  the  point  of  view  of 
the  Mohammedan  of  India,  that  Is  a 
wicked  breach  of  faith.  The  Turkish 
Smpire  has  been  broken  up.  Because 
they  trusted  in  their  masters,  these 
Mohammedans  now  find  that  they 
have  been  used  to  weaken  the  head 
of  their  religion.  And  the  other  peo- 
ple of  India  who  do  not  share  the 
Mohammedan  faith  can,  and  many  of 
them  do,  share  these  Mohammedans' 
indignation. 

Mr.  Morgenthau,  formerly  American 
Ambassador  to  Turkey,  ^ays  of  the  rela- 
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tion   of  Islam   to  the  present   disturb^ 
ance: 

This  is  all  part  of  a  Pan- Islamic 
plot  which  includes  Turkey,  India, 
and  Eg>'pt.  And  the  emissaries  of 
Turkey  have  undoubtedly  stirred  up 
the  leaders  in  India  to  make  use  of 
an  opportunity  resulting  from  the 
failure  of  the  Greek  invasion,  the 
evacuation  of  Anatolia  by  the  French, 
and  the  desertion  of  the  Armenians,  • 
who  have  been  left  to  shift  for  them- 
selves by  the  British.  Under  these 
circumstances,  Turkey  is  again  utiliz- 
ing the  disputes  between  the  big 
Powers  and  the  inability  of  the  Rus- 
sian Government  to  assert  itself  to 
regain  some  of  its  lost  possessions, 
including  Thrace  and  the  Dardanelles. 

Thus  the  relations  of  England  to  Tur- 
key, Egypt,  and  other  Islamic  lands  are 
involved.  No  wonder,  then,  that  Lord 
Curzon,  England's  Foreign  Secretary, 
and  his  chief,  Lloyd  George,  were  dis- 
turbed when  Mr.  Montagu,  without 
authorization  from  the  Ministry  or  the 
Prime  Minister  or  the  Foreign  Secre- 
tary, made  public  a  letter  from  the  Vice- 
roy of  India  which  favored  a  change  in 
policy  which  would  lead  to  re-establish- 
ing in  Turkey  Just  that  Islamic  power 
which  in  the  past  has  been  pro-German 
and  was  responsible  for  the  Armenian 
massacres.  Aside  from  questions  of 
technical  proceeding  or  disputed  ex- 
cuses, the  British  Government  found  Its 
hand  forced  and  its  dignity  hustled. 

A  LITTLE  WAR  ON  THE  RAND 

THE  outbreak  in  the  gold,  coal,  and 
iron  mine  district  known  as  the 
Rand  in  South  Africa  was  both  sudden 
and  fierce.  The  despatches,  Indeed, 
bristle  with  warlike  activities,  but  are 
extremely  scant  as  to  the  causes  of  the 
outbreak. 

The  insurgents  were  so  strong  as  to 
be  able  at  first  to  invest  Johannesburg 
on  three  sides;  in  some  places  loyal 
forces  were  hemn^d  in  for  two  or  three 
days  until  airplanes  brought  them  food 
'  and  ammunition;  many  hundreds  of 
casualties  are  reported;  one  account 
states  that  the  Government  troops  took 
2,200  prisoners;  General  Jan  Smuts,  the 
famous  South  African  Premier,  himself 
narrowly  escaped  being  shot;  the  des- 
patches of  March  13  from  Pretoria, 
however,  declare  that  the  situation  Is 
well  in  hand. 

The  trouble  was  partly  Industrial, 
partly  political,  and  partly  due  to  out- 
and-out  Bolshevik  agitation.  The  white 
miners,  although  they  are  outnumbered 
several  times  over  by  the  natives, 
formed  the  insurgent  element;  General 


Smuts  declares  that  the  native  porkers 
and  the  farmers  were  loyal.  The  mine 
workers  ask  for  representation  in  tlie 
management  of  the  mines.  Another 
statement  from  General  Smuts  asserts 
that  "the  present  revolutionary  move- 
ment is  the  work  of  extremists  who  are 
using  the  strike  at  the  mines  for  the 
dissemination  of  syndicalist  views."  The 
assertion  is  also  made  in  news  des- 
patches that  the  money  back  of  the 
outbreak  came  from  foreign  sources — 
just  what  sources  is  not  stated. 

There  has  always  been  dislike,  some- 
times flaming  into  hostility,  between  the 
miners  and  the  farmer  Boers  in  this 
region.  Such  an  industrial  quarrel  as 
has  been  going  on  for  a  month  or  more 
in  the  Rand  brings  out  the  old  feud. 
There  is  also  political  dissension  be- 
tween the  Nationalists,  headed  by  Gen- 
eral Herzog,  who  still  want  Independ- 
ence and  hate  British  rule,  and  the 
Liberal  party,  headed  by  General  Smuts, 
who  believe  that  England  has  acted  gen- 
erously in  giving  South  Africans  self- 
government.  Add  to  this  the  political 
element  of  an  active  Labor  party,  and 
we  have  the  possibilities  of  trouble  at 
any  timug. 

IRELAND  SIMMERING  DOWN 

THERE  is  a  touch  of  the  humorous  in 
the  cable  despatches  about  the  three 
miniature  armies  which  lately  flocked  to 
Kilkenny  for  no  very  adequate  reason  or 
purpose.  The  commanders  of  the  Brit- 
ish, Free  State,  and  Irish  Republic 
forces  were  brought  together  at  lunch- 
eon by  the  Mayor  and  (over  the  coffee, 
probably)  "a  friendly  spirit  sprang  up" 
and  amicable  plans  were  agreed  upon. 
If  this  happy  conclusion  had  failed, 
should  we  have  had  a  triangular  war  to 
be  compared  only  with  the  immortal 
three-cornered  duel  stage-managed  by 
Midshipman  Easy? 

There  are  patent  absurdities  in  the 
present  situation,  but  better  have  incon- 
sistencies than  bullets.  The  cure  in  the 
South  should  come  with  the  election  of 
delegates  to  the  Free  State  Parliament. 
Once  that  critical  event  is  over,  we  may 
hope  for  only  political  warfare,  in  which 
majorities  and  votes  will  take  the  place 
of  raids  and  killings.  As  it  is,  we  have 
the  Dail  Eireann  still  asserting  the  exist- 
ence o'f  a  Republic  and  maintaining  an 
army  of  its  own,  and  the  Irish  Free  State 
with  a  Sinn  Fein  Provisional  Governor 
backed  by  a  Provisional  Cabinet  and  a 
small  army,  but  with  no  Parliament  be- 
hind it.    The  signs  aH  indicate  that  the 
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transition  will  be  safely  made,  even 
though  De  Valera  continue  to  fulminate 
and  make  mischief. 

In  Ulster  the  cure  will  probably  be  the 
exercise  of  plain  commercial  and  indus- 
trial common  sense.  Factional  clashes 
occur  and  will  occur,*  in  Belfast  and  else- 
where, between  hotheads  and  fanatics  on 
both  sides,  but  the  two  parts  of  Ireland 
need  each  other,  and  will  learn  to  live 
amicably  apart  if  they  cannot  live  as 
one  Dominion. 

THE  LADY  AND  THE  LORDS 

RHONDDA  is  the  name  of  two  valleys 
in  South  Wales— the  Great  and  Lit- 
tle Rhondda.  In  these  valleys  are  lo- 
cated immense  coal  mines.  They  were 
operated  by  the  late  David  Thomas, 
who,  as  Yiscount  Rhondda,  became  the 
efficient  Food  Commissioner  for  the  Brit- 
ish Government  in  the  recent  war. 

Lord  Rhondda's  daughter,  Viscountess 
Rhondda,  is  a  peeress  in  her  own  right. 
But  she  is  something  a  good  deal  more. 
She  is  the  foremost  business  woman  in 
the  British  Isles.  She  has  actually  suc- 
ceeded her  father  as  the  controller  of 
the  greater  part  of  the  output  of  the 
southern  Welsh  coal  fields.  She  is  chair- 
man— why  not  chairwoman?— of  the 
Cambrian  coal  combine,  and  also  of  the 
British  Fire  Assurance  Company. 

Nor  is  this  all.  She  is  a  director  In 
no  less  than  twenty-seven  public  enter- 
prises. She  is  a  stanch  supporter  of  the 
equality  of  women  in  all  walks  of  life. 
She  has  been  an  active  suffrage  worker. 

It  is,  however,  with  Lady  Rhondda's 
peerage  that  we  have  to  do.  She  suc- 
ceeded to  her  father's  title  and  appealed 
for  a  writ  of  summons  to  the  House  of 
Lords  on  the  ground  that  the  act  of 
1919  provided  against  the  disqualifica- 
tion through  sex  or  marriage  from  the 
exercise  of  any  public  function  or  from 
being  appointed  to  or  holding  any  civil 
or  Judicial  office  or  post. 

After  a  long  delay  the  Committee  on 
Privileges  of  the  House  of  Lords  decided 
in  favor  of  Lady  Rhondda.  Should  this 
decision  be  confirmed  by  the  vote  of  the 
House,  it  may  also  establish  the  claim 
of  twenty-four  women  who  are  peeresses 
In  their  own  rights — one  duchess,  four 
countesses,  two  viscountesses,  and  sev- 
enteen baronesses. 

GERMANY'S  INTERNATIONAL 
POLICE  BILL 

WHKN  Germany's  attempt  to  dominate 
the  world  was  finally  thwarted, 
the  Allied  nations  had  to  continue  the 
use  of  force  to  see  that  Germany  was 
kept  in  order.  Having  captured  the 
bandit,  the  police  had  to  see  to  it  that 
he  was  kept  in  restraint.  Troops  were 
stationed  along  the  Rhine  for  the  pur- 
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pose  of  enforcing  upon  the  Germans  the 
terms  of  their  surrender.  It  was  quite 
right  to  charge  the  cost  of  this  to  the 
Germans  themselves.  It  would  have 
been  grotesque  in  the  extreme  if  all 
military  burdens  had  been  taken  off 
from  the  shoulders  of  the  defeated  cul- 
prit nation  and  had  been  left  upon  the 
shoulders  of  that  nation's  victims.  The 
United  States  has  presented  the  bill  for 
its  share  in  that  expense.  It  amounts 
to  two  hundred  and  forty-one  million 
dollars,  or  a  billion  gold  marks. 

Of  course  If  Germany  pays  this 
amount  to  the  United  States  it  will 
leave  just  so  much  less  out  of  which, 
for   the  time   being,   payments   can   be 
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made  to  the  other  nations  in  tlie  way  of 
reparation,  as  w^ll  as  for  the  cost  of 
military  operation. 

There  have  been  intimations  that  the 
European  creditors  of  Germany  might 
object  to  this  payment  on  the  ground 
that  the  United  States,  by  declining  to 
ratify  the  Versailles  Treaty,  had  re- 
nounced all  participation  in  its  benefits, 
and  therefore  had  lost  the  right  to  col- 
lect its  share  in  what  was  due  the  Allied 
and  Associated  Governments.  It  ought 
to  be  apparent  to  any  one  who  is  willing 
to  reflect  that  this  is  fallacious.  Ameri-. 
ca's  right  to  reimbursement  does  not 
rest  upon  any  treaty,  but  upon  the  fact 
that  America  was  one  of  the  victors  in 
the  war  and  received  with  her  allies  and 
associates  Germany's  surrender.  In- 
deed, it  was  at  the  solicitation  of  her 
partners  in  the  war  that  America  kept 
her  troops  on  German  soil  after  the 
armistice.  America's  rights  have  been 
confirmed  by  her  treaty  with  Germany, 
ratified  last  year.  There  is  no  disposi- 
tion on  America's  part  to  embarrass  her 
partners  by  pressing  this  claim;  but  it 
is  fair  to  other  countries  as  well  as  the^ 
United  States  that  this  claim  should  be 
registered  and  not  ignored. 


AMERICA   RESPECTFULLY 
DECLINES 

MvvH  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  great 
majority  of  Americans,  we  belies  ♦•, 
President  Harding,  through  his  Secrf^ 
tary  of  State,  has  declined  to  participate 
in  the  proposed  economic  conference  at 
Genoa. 

When  the  invitation  was  first  seni 
early  in  January,  the  Administratioo 
seemed  disposed  to  accept.  We  were 
holding  a  Conference  ourselves  which 
other  nations  had  cordially  attended, 
and  it  deemed  somewhat  ungracious  to 
think  of  holding  aloof  from  one  which 
they  asked  us  to  attend.  At  the  time, 
however,  there  were  three  obstacles  ap- 
parent which  The  Outlook  pointed  onL 
One  was  the  disinclination  of  America 
to  take  part  in  the  political  affairs  of 
Europe.  Another  was  the  disinclinatioa 
of  America  to  discuss  her  stiare  in 
Europe's  economic  problems  until  tlie 
nations  of  Europe  had  made  progress  in 
straightening  out  their  own  affairs.  And 
the  third  was  the  disinclination  of 
America  to  recognize  the  Soviet  rule  in 
Russia  so  long  as  that  rule  w^as  devoted 
to  disintegration  of  other  governments. 
It  is  these  obstacles  which  Secretary 
Hughes  cites  as  reasons  for  the  decision 
not. to  have  an  American  representattve 
at  Genoa. 

The  American  decision  naturally  die- 
appoints  those  European  political  lead- 
ers who  have  hoped  that  America  might 
save  them  some  little  trouble  involved 
in  the  unpleasant  task  of  keeping  their 
governmental  expenditures  within  their 
income  or  seeing  that  their  govern- 
mental income  is  Increased  to  meet 
their  expenditures. 

On  another  page  we  print  special  cor- 
respondence from  Mr.  Gregg  which 
shows '  that  the  problem  of  Europe,  in 
spite  of  its  difficulty,  is  fundamentally 
simple. 

THE  BATTLE  OF  THE  BONUS 

THE  House  is  still  deadlocked  over  tlie 
problem  of  the  soldiers'  bonus.  The 
battle  of  the  bonus  seems  to  have  de- 
veloped into  an  effort  to  pay  the  veter- 
ans with  some  form  of  token  which  will 
make  no  immediate  drain  upon  the 
treasury,  but  which  will  at  the  saaie 
time  satisfy  the  ex-soldiers,  sailors,  and 
marines  who  are  laying  siege  to  the 
doors  of  Congress.  The  bill  now  under 
discussion  retains  the  provisions  of  tbe 
bill  proposed  by  the  American  Le^on. 
which  provide  for  farm  and  home  aid. 
land  settlement  aid,  and  vocational 
training.  It  provides  a  new  alternative 
to  these  in  the  form  of  what  are  called  j 
adjusted  service  certificates.  | 

The  function  of  these  certificates  u 
summarized  in  a  statement  from  Seen* 
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tary  Mellon.  He  says  that  these  eertifl- 
cates  "amount,  in  effect,  to  paid-up  en- 
dowment insurance  policies  issued  by 
the  Government,  to  mature  at  the  end 
of  twenty  years,  or  earlier  upon  the 
death  of  the  veteran.  The  maturity 
value  of  these  policies  is  calculated  on 
the  basis  of  the  so-called  adjusted  ser- 
vice credit  (which  corresponds  roughly 
to  the  adjusted  service  pay  that  would 
have  been  allowed  under  the  cash  bonus 
plan),  plus  an  increase  of  25  per  cent, 
with  interest  in»  combined  figures  at  the 
rate  of  4^^  per  cent  per  annum,  com- 
pounded annually  for  twenty  years.  The 
adjusted  service  certificates  would  be 
non-negotiable,  and  there  is  no  provision 
for  direct  policy  loans  by  the  Govern- 
ment until  after  September  30,  1925,  but 
in  the  meantime  National  and  State 
banks  and  trust  companies  are  author- 
ized to  make  loans  to  holders  of  certifi- 
cates up  to  fifty  per  cent  of  the  adjusted 
service  credit,  plus  Interest  thereon  at 
the  stated  rate  to  the  date  of  the  loan. 
If  veterans  fail  to  repay  such  loans 
within  six  months  after  maturity  or  be- 
fore September  30, 1925,  the  bill  provides 
that  the  Government  must  redeem*  them 
in  cash.  After  September  30,  1925,  the 
bill  provides  for  direct  loans  on  these 
certificates  from  the  Government;  but, 
as  the  Secretary  points  out,  "the  bill 
makes  no  provision  whatever  for  sink- 
ing fund,  amortization,  or  other  reserves 
against  either  the  liability  that  would 
be  thrown  upon  the  Government  in  1925 
or  against  the  liability  on  the  certifi- 
cates at  the  end  of  twenty  years,  nor 
does  it  make  any  provision  for  the  pay- 
ments which  would  accrue  in  ordinary 
course  from  year  to  year  on  account  of 
the  death  of  veterans." 

It  is  almost  impossible,  the  Secretary 
says,  to  estimate  the  cost  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  this  plan,  but  the  Govern- 
ment actuaries  have  figured  tentatively 
that  the  total  direct  cost  to  the  Govern- 
ment "in  the  fiscal  year  1923  would  be 
$289,954,000;  in  the  fiscal  year  1924, 
$216,440,000;  in  the  fiscal  year  1925, 
$128,013,000;  and  in  the  fiscal  year  1926, 
for  the  most  part  by  October  15,  1925, 
when  the  adjusted  service  certificates 
used  as  security  for  bank  loans  would 
have  to  be  redeemed,  $615,822,000.  This 
would  mean  total  payments  within 
about  three  and  a  half  years  of  over 
$1,200,000,000." 

Secretary  Mellon  believes  that  this 
plan  would  create  a  mass  of  non-liquid, 
non-negotiable  paper  which  would  result 
in  frozen  bank  loans  and  a  renewed 
inflation  of  the  currency.  He  believes 
that,  since  the  loans  would  be  floated  at 
the  banks  on  the  credit  of  the  United 
States,  the  plan  involves  a  dangerous 
abuse  of  the  Government's  credit.  If 
the  bonus  is  to  be  financed  by  borrow- 
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ing,  it  would,  in  his  opinion,  be  far  bet- 
ter for  the  Government  to  borrow  di- 
rectly on  its  own  securities. 

It  seems  to  us  that  the  reasons  urged 
by  Secretary  Mellon^  against  the  princi- 
ples of  the  proposed  certificate  plan  are 
sound  and  convincing.  We  do  not  be- 
lieve that  Congress  will  earn  the  friend- 
ship of  the  ex-service  man  by  any  such 
attempt  to  provide  for  his  present  needs 
by  future  promises.  The  political  jug- 
gling of  the  Bonus  Bill  will  do  more  to 
convince  the  ex-service  man  that  he  has 
been  unjustly  treated  than  would  any 
courageous,  out-and-out  refusal  to  grant 
a  bonus.  Most  ex-service  men  have  eyes, 
and  even  those  who  lost  their  sight  from 
shell  wounds  and  poison  gas  can  see  the 
insincerity  and  trickery  to  which  they 
have  been  subjected  by  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States. 

THE  NEV  HEAD  OF  BRYN  MAWR 

UNDKR  the  presidency  of  Miss  M. 
Carey  Thomas,  Bryn  Mawr  College 
has  built  and  maintained  a  high  stand- 
ard and  reputation  for  scholarship  and 
culture.  It  has  even  been  said  that  if 
a  referendum  as  to  the  relative  excel- 
lence of  American  women's  colleges 
were  .taken  among  all  graduates,  in  a 
majority  of  cases  each  graduate  would 
vote  for  her  own  Alma  Mater  first  and 
for  Bryn  Mawr  second.  However  this 
may  be,  none  would  or  could  question 
the  great  value  of  Dr.  Thomas's  service, 
which  has  extended  thirty-seven  years — 
the  full  lifetime  of  Bryn  Mawr. 

The  retirement  of  Dr.  Thomas  Is  fol- 
lowed by  the  appointment  as  her  suc- 
cessor of  Miss  Marion  Edwards  Park,  a 
graduate  of  Bryn  Mawr,  who  has  had  a 
distinguished  academic  and  educational 
career.    The  highest  award  to  a  gradu- 


ate offered  by  Bryn  Mawr  is  its  Ehiro- 
pean  fellowship;  Dr.  Park  received  this, 
and  after  a  year  of  graduate  study  en- 
joyed a  year  of  research  at  the  American 
School  of  Classical  Studies  at  Athens. 
After  her  return  to  this  country  Miss 
Park  held  important  chairs  of  teaching 
in  several  schools  and  colleges  for 
women  in  thiff  country  and  also  took 
advanced  degrees  from  Bryn  Mawr  and 
Johns  Hopkins.  She  has  bee#  Acting 
Dean  at  Simmons  College,  and  for  the 
past  year  Dean  of  Radcliffe  College.  Thus 
she  has  had  the  advantages  of  executive 
experience,  as  well  as  of  classical  and 
academic  training.  As  her  middle  name 
indicates,  she  comes  of  a  family  famous 
in  New  England  history  for  its  theologi- 
cal and  educational  leaders. 

Every  indication  is  that  in  the  fature, 
as  in  the  past,  Bryn  Mawr  will  uphold 
the  standards  of  education  for  women 
in  scholarship  without  minimizing  the 
value  of  social  and  personal  accompHsh- 
ments. 

A  WEAVER   OF  PLOTS 

MR.  E.  PuiLLiPH  QpPENHEiM  has  been 
visiting  America,  and  his  talks  at 
various  clubs  and  receptions  have  betn 
read  with  decided  interest  by  his  large 
following  of  readers.  Mr.  Oppenheim  is 
a  writer  of  astonishing  fertility.  Look- 
ing over  our  own  indexes,  we  find  that 
exactly  thirty  of  his  stories  have  been 
spoken  of  in  our  review  columns.  This 
seems  a  pretty  large  output,  but  an  in- 
terviewer says  that  the  full  list  includes 
sixty-nine  novels.  Mr.  Oppenheim  him- 
self says  in  effect  that  he  writes  because 
he  has  to  write.  He  produces  the  some- 
what original  theory  that  "story-writing 
is  an  original  instinct;"  just  as  a  sport- 
ing dog  sniffs  about  in  every  bush  for 
a  rabbit,  "one  writes  stories  because  if 
one  left  them  in  the  brain  one  would  be 
subject  to  a  sort  of  mental  indigestion." 
Asked  why  this  instinct  led  him  to 
write  so  many  stories,  he  could  only  re- 
ply, "The  material  is  always  there,  and 
the  desire  to  use  it  always  exists." 

Apparently  Mr.  Oppenheim  dictates 
his  novels,  for  he  has  been  quoted  as 
saying  that  he  has  his  stenographer 
keep  lists  of  synonyms,  so  that  when  he 
uses  a  particular  word  too  frequently 
she  may  pick  out  a  substitute.  It 
ought  fairly  to  be  said  that,  however 
fast  Mr.  Oppenheim  works,  his  English 
style  is  unusually  good  for  a  manufac- 
turer of  thrills  and  mysteries.  Some- 
where he  has  said  that  there  were  only 
about  a  score  of  plot  themes.  This  is  a 
common  saying,  but  it  is  true  also  that, 
while  there  are  ten  digits,  they  may  be 
placed  in  almost  innumerable  combina- 
tions. Mr.  Oppenheim,  even  more  than 
Conan  Doyle,  shows  dexterity  and  in- 
genuity  in   the   invention   of  combina- 
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tlons.  The  World  War  was  in  some 
ways  a  blow  to  imaginative  literature, 
but  at  least  it  supplied  ample  sugges- 
tions for  new  combinations  of  old  plot 
ideas,  and  no  one  took  greater  advan- 
tage of  this  than  Mr.  Oppenheim. 

Mr.  Oppenheim  has  been  writing 
stories,  long  and  short,  since  he  was 
flfteen  years  old,  and  now  at  fifty-five  is 
hard  at  work  on  a  new  one.  This  will 
have  a  special  interest,  because  he  is 
expected  to  enlarge  and  explain  in  it 
the  statement  he  has  made  in  interviews 
here  that  there  would  be  another  world 
war  within  twenty  years.  The  Teutonic 
menace,  therefore,  is  to  emerge  from  the 
maze  of  diplomatic  conferences  into  the 
realms  of  fiction  with  a  purpose.  From 
long  experience  we  will  venture  to  pre- 
dict that  this  story  with  a  purpose  will 
also  be  a  story  with  a  thrill. 

AN  ANCIENT  INSTRUMENT 
FOR  AN  ANCIENT  PROBLEM 

MUCH  good  white  paper  has  been 
covered  recently  with  accounts  of 
the  antics  of  an  alleged  Poltergeist  in 
Antigonish,  Nova  Scotia.  It  seems  that  a 
farmer,  his  wife,  and  his  daughter  were 
driven  from  their  home  by  the  curious 
manifestations  of  this  antic  spirit. 
Strange  fires  appeared  in  most  unex- 
pected places  in  the  farmhouse  where 
they  dwelt.  They  felt  slaps  from  in- 
visible beings — ^in  short,  all  the  mani- 
festations traditionally  attributed  to 
PoHergeister  were  reported  as  having 
cx;curred.  So  circumstantial  were  the 
reports  of  these  strange  hapficnings  that 
a  member  of  the  Society  for  Psychical 
Research  promptly  set  forth  to  investi- 
gate. Attended  by  reporters  with  mov- 
ing-picture cameras  and  other  acces- 
sories with  which  ghosts  may  or  may 
not  be  sympathetic,  he  took  up  his  abode 
in  the  farmhouse  whence  all  but  him  had 
fled.  For  a  week  he  stayed  there,  and 
then  packed  up  his  apparatus  and 
headed  back  for  New  York.  The  bash- 
ful Poltergeist  had  apparently  given  up 
Ills  desire  for  poltergeistlng. 

We  know  nothing  of  the  circumstances 
of  the  case  save  as  they  have  been  re- 
ported in  the  daily  press.    If  we  were 
to  set  out  on  such  a  search,  however, 
and    if  we  believed   in  the  old  adage 
-w/^hich  relates  to  the  moral  deterioration 
of  children  and  the  injunction  not  to 
leave  rods  in  innocuous  desuetude,  we 
-would  most  certainly  take  with  us  on 
Buch  an  expedition  a  small  section  of  a 
birch  tree,  say  some  three  feet  long  and 
I>erhap8  half  an  inch  at  the  butt,  and 
tlience  tapering  sinuously  and  flexibly 
to  more  or  less  of  a  point.    History  has 
Afforded  considerable  evidence  that  such 
an  Instrument  is  the  best  ghost-detect- 
ing device  which  has  yet  been  discov- 
ered. 


THE   OUTLOOK 

THE    DEBATE  ON  THE 
TREATY 

IF  some  one  could  be  appointed  editor 
of  the  "Congressional  Record,"  with 
power  to  exercise  the  editor's  pre- 
rogative of  cutting  out  the  trivial,  the 
irrelevant,  the  repetitious,  and  the  in- 
advertent, and  the  results  could  be  pub- 
lished as  a  ''Congressional  Digest"  for 
public  distribution  through  the  post 
offices  at  a  nominal  price,  the  people  of 
the  country  would  have  at  once  a  truer 
measure  of  Congress  than  they  now 
have,  and  would  not  only  learn  to  value 
those  members  of  the  Senate  and  the 
House  who  are  devoting  great  ability  to 
the  public  service,  but  would  also  have  a 
better  basis  than  they  now  possess  for 
holding  both  Representatives  and  Sena- 
tors to  account  for  their  stewardship. 

As  it  is,  the  debate  in  the  Senate  over 
the  Four-Power  Treaty  has  failed  to  edu- 
cate the  public  as  it  might  have  done. 
Much  of  the  serious  and  really  thought- 
ful argument  on  both  sides  has  been 
buried  in  a  mass  of  trivialities  and 
irrelevancies,  and  can  only  be  labori- 
ously dug  out  from  the  "Congressional 
Hecord."  In  that  debate  there  has  been 
perhaps  rather  more  than  the  usual  pro- 
portion of  ignorance,  misrepresentation, 
vindictiveness,  personalities,  wearisome 
reiteration,  and  political  sophistry. 
When,  for  instance,  a  Senator  under- 
takes to  discuss  the  Four-Power  Treaty 
without  knowing  that  it  explicitly  termi- 
nates the  Anglo-Japanese  Alliance,  when 
Senators  make  statements  concerning 
the  phraseology  of  documents  before 
them  which  can  be  directly  controverted 
by  reference  to  the  documents  them- 
selves, when  Senators  base  their  argu- 
ments on  newspaper  gossip,  when  Sena- 
tors openly  use  the  occasion  of  a  public 
debate  upon  foreign  affairs  to  vent  their 
dislike  of  colleagues  or  to  appeal  to 
party  feeling,  they  are  doing  what  is 
most  likely  to  discredit  open  diplomacy. 
After  wading  through  page  after  page  of 
inanities  like  those  which  disfigure  this 
debate,  one  is  Justified  in  doubting 
whether  the  United  States  Senate  is 
ready  for  the  responsibilities  incurred 
in  departing  from  the  old  practice  of 
discussing  foreign  affairs  behind  closed 
doors. 

Aside  from  these  serious  blemishes, 
the  debate  in  the  Senate  has  been  in- 
structive. It  has  disclosed  the  existence 
of  three  distinct  groups  of  Senators,  dis- 
tinguished by  their  attitude  toward  in- 
ternational relations. 

One  group  obviously  believes  that  the 
only  basis  for  international  peace  is 
force  or  the  threat  of  force  administered 
by  a  tribunal  with  the  attributes  of  a 
super-nation.  Logically,  those  who  take 
this  view  regard  peace  as  an  idle  dream 
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unless  it  is  enforced  by  a  world  organi- 
zation. For  want  of  a  better  term,  we 
may  say  that  they  advocate  a  doctrine 
of  International  Imperialism. 

A  second  group  is  at  the  other  ex- 
treme. They  believe  that  the  only  basis 
for  peace  is  force  or  the  threat  of  force 
administered  by  the  individual  nations. 
To  them  the  thought  of  a  super-nation 
is  abhorrent — so  abhorrent  that  they 
look  with  dread  upon  any  grouping  of 
nations  for  even  the  purposes  of  peace 
through  understanding.  The  fact  that 
some  who  belong  to  this  group  seem  to 
be  ready  to  disarm  without  understand- 
ings with  other  nations  does  not  seem 
to  affect  their  conclusion  that  each  na- 
tion should  stand  aloof  from  every  other 
nation.  They  appear  to  believe  that 
isolation  combined  with  feebleness  will 
prevent  conflict.  These,  for  want  of  a 
better  term,  we  may  say,  advocate  a 
doctrine  of  International  Anarchism. 

Between  these  two  groups  is  the  third. 
They  believe  that  there  is  another 
method  of  securing  peace  besides  either 
the  use  of  force  or  feeble  isolation. 
They  believe  that  nations  are  not  all 
alike;  that  some  are  capable  of  under- 
standing only  the  argument  that  is  re- 
inforced by  weapons,  while  others  are 
open  to  reason.  They  believe  that  sus- 
picion breeds  suspicion,  and  confidence 
breeds  confidence.  They  regard  it  as 
folly  to  rely  either  on  force  or  on  isola- 
tion and  at  the  same  time  to  disarm. 
They  consider  it  essential  that  if  na- 
tions are  to  reduce  their  armaments 
they  must  substitute  for  them  confi- 
dence and  understanding.  They  consider 
it  important  that  those  nations  which 
trust  one  another  should  associate  them- 
selves with  one  another.  They  believe 
that  civilization  has  progressed  far 
enough  for  certain  peoples  to  practice 
among  themselves  what  enlightened  in- 
dividuals practice  in  their  mutual  rela- 
tions. They  believe  that  there  is  such 
a  thing  as  moral  force.  These,  who  con- 
stitute the  third  and  by  far  the  largest 
group,  we  may  say,  advocate  a  doctrine 
of  International  Association. 

It  is  this  third  group  which  is  sup- 
porting the  Four-Power  Treaty.  They 
hold  that  the  time  has  come  for  peace 
in  the  Pacific  to  be  maintained,  not  by 
a  military  alliance,  with  its  threat  of 
force,  such  as  the  alliance  between  Great 
Britain  and  Japan,  but  by  a  mutual 
understanding  between  the  four  Powers 
whose  interests  are  paramount  in  the 
Pacific  and  who  for  the  purpose  of  main- 
taining their  understanding  agree  that 
in  case  of  a  danger  of  misunderstanding 
they  will  come  together  and  talk  the 
matter  over. 

To  the  advocates  of  International  Im- 
perialism this  proposal  seems  foolish, 
because  there  is  no  implication  of  the 
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exercise  of  superior  authority.    This  is 
the  attitude  of  Senator  Glass. 

To  the  advocates  of  International 
Anarchism  this  proposal  seems  perilous, 
because  the  Very  grouping  of  nations 
suggests  the  possibility  of  the  use  of 
force  and  of  the  creation  of' other  groups 
to  meet  force  with  force.  This  is  the 
attitude  of  Senator  Borah. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  this, 
as  in  so  many  other  instances,  the  ex- 
tremists on  both  sides  are  co-operating 
to  defeat  those  who  believe  in  a  course 
between  the  two  extremes. 

The  decision  of  the  Senate  on  the 
Four-Power  Treaty  may  conceivably  be 
virtually  recorded  by  the  time  this  issue 
of  The  Outlook  reaches  its  readers.  One 
more  than  a  third  of  the  Senators  pres- 
ent and  voting  can  defeat  the  Four- 
Power  Treaty.  If  that  treaty  is  de- 
feated, the  whole  result  of  the  Arma- 
ment Conference  will  be  jeopardized. 
Secretary  Hughes  made  that  clear  in  a 
letter  which  he  wrote  in  response  to  an 
inquiry  from  the  Senate  as  to  the  au- 
thorship of  the  treaty.  Stating  that  he 
himself,  as  Chairman  of  the  American 
delegation,  after  consultation  with  the 
other  Powers,  made  the  draft  of  the 
treaty  which  was  presented  to  the  Con- 
ference, he  reiterated  a  statement  of  the 
President  by  saying  that  the  Treaty  was 
"an  essential  part  of  the  plan  to  create 
conditions  in  the  Far  East  at  once  favor- 
able to  the  maintenance  of  the  policies 
we  have  long  advocated  and  to  an  endur- 
ing peace."  And  he  added,  "In  view  of 
this,  and  in  view  of  the  relation  of  the 
Treaty  to  the  results  of  the  Conference, 
its  failure  would  be  nothing  short  of  a 
National  calamity." 

The  reason  for  this  is  not  obscure. 

Three  groups  of  treaties  Issued  from 
the  Conference.  One  group,  consisting 
of  the  Four-Power  Treaty  and  Its  sup- 
plements, provides  for  the  termination 
of  the  Anglo- Japanese  Alliance  and  for 
conferences  between  the  four  nations — 
America,  Britain,  France,  and  Japan — 
when  occasion  requires.  The  second 
group  abolishes  spheres  of  Influence  In 
China  and  other  causes  of  conflict  there 
and  provides  for  measures  to  secure  the 
independence  and  Integrity  of  China  it- 
self. The  third  group,  by  scrapping  bat- 
tleships and  limiting  the  use  of  certain 
weapons  of  warfare,  such  as  the  subma- 
rine and  poison  gas,  reduces  the  power 
of  each  of  the  five  signatory  nations — 
America,  Britain,  France,  Italy,  and 
Japan — ^not  only  to  attack  but  also  to 
defend  their  own  policies.  If  the  Senate, 
by  Its  vote,  expresses  such  distrust  of  its 
neighbors  that  It  Is  unwilling  even  to. 
provide  for  the  means  of  conferring  with 
them,  the  question  will  at  once  arise 
whether  the  United  States  has  any  busi- 
ness. In  view  of  that  distrust,  to  put  any 
limit  upon  Its  own  armament. 


If  we  are  not  going  to  associate  with 
other  nations,  reason  seems  to  dictate 
that  we  shall  have  to  depend  upon  aloof- 
ness or  force,  or  both  aloofness  and 
force. 

IN    THE   WORKSHOP 
OF    GOD 

SOME  RELIGIOUS  ASPECTS 
OF  EVOLUTION 

A  NUMBER  of  correspondents  have 
written  me  respecting  evolution — 
some  In  commendation,  some  in 
criticism,  some  with  inquiries.  I  must 
ask  them  to  accept  this  article  in  reply, 
though  it  will  not  answer  all  their 
criticism  nor  all  their  Inquiries. 

The  issue  raised  by  the  hypothesis  of 
evolution  has  been  well  expressed  in  a 
single  sentence:  "Creation  is  a  process, 
not  a  product."  The  evolutionist  be- 
lieves that  he  Is  living  In  the  days  of 
creation.  The  rocks  tell  him  something 
concerning  this  process  of  creation  in 
the  past;  life  tells  him  what  it  is  in 
the  present.  He  does  not  have  to  go 
back  six  thousand  years  to  find  God  at 
work  In  his  world.  He  Is  at  work  now, 
and  In  the  same  spirit  and  upon  the 
same  principles.  I  do  not  recall  any 
simpler  and  clearer  statement  of  the 
omnipresence  of  the  Great  Spirit  than 
that  of  Herbert  Spencer:  "Amidst  all  the 
mysteries  by  which  we  are  surrounded 
nothing  Is  more  certain  than  that  we 
are  ever  In  the  presence  of  an  Infinite 
and  Eternal  Energy  from  which  all 
things  proceed."  The  faith  of  my  child- 
hood in  a  Great  First  Cause  which  made 
and  wound  up  the  universe  a  long  while 
ago  and  set  It  going  and  Interferes  with 
It  occasionally  as  a  clockmaker  might 
with  his  clock  has  disappeared;  in  its 
place  is  faith  in  an  Ever-Present  Cause, 
the  source  of  all  energy,  the  fountain  of 
all  life. 

To  see  in  creation  an  intelligence,  a 
purpose,  a  plan,  the  evolutionist  has  not 
to  go  back  and  examine  what  God  has 
made.  He  Is  admitted  into  God's  work- 
shop and  sees  God  at  work.  He  formerly 
thought  that  creation  was  a  finished 
house,  and  he  examined  It  for  signs  of 
the  Builder's  work.  Now  he  sees  the 
Builder  at  work  upon  the  house.  The 
building  is  a  perpetual  process,  and 
was  not  more  evident  in  what  we  used 
to  call  the  dawn  of  creation  than  it  is 
to-day.  This  vision  of  creation  as  a  con- 
tinuing process  Is  well  illustrated  by  the 
following  well-known  passage  in  the 
writings  of  Huxley: 

Examine  the  recently  laid  egg  of 
some  common  animal,  such  as  a  sala- 
mander or  a  newt.  It  is  a  minute 
spheroid  in  which  the  best  microscope 
will  reveal  nothing  but  a  structureless 
sac,  inclosing  a  glairy  fluid,  holding 
granules  in  suspension.    But  strange 


possibilities  lie  dormant  in  that  semi- 
fluid grlobule.  I/et  a  moderate  supply 
of  warmth  reach  its  watery  cradle, 
and  the  plastic  matter  undergoes 
changes  so  rapid,  and  yet  so  steady 
and  purpose-like  In  their  succesaioii 
that  one  can  only  compare  them  to 
those  operated  by  a  skilled  modeler 
upon  a  formless  lump  of  clay.  As 
with  «in  Invisible  trowel,  the  mass  is 
divided  and  subdivided  into  smaller 
and  smaller  portions,  until  It  is  re- 
duced to  an  aggregation  of  granules 
not  too  large  to  build  withal  the  fin- 
est fabiics  of  the  nascent  organism. 
And  then  it  is  as  if  a  delicate  finger 
traced  out  the  line  to  be  occupied  by 
the  spinal  column,  and  molded  the 
contour  of  the  body;  pinching  up  the 
head  at  one  end,  the  tail  at  the  other, 
and  fashioning  flank  and  limb  into 
due  salamandrine  proportions  in  so 
artistic  a  way  that,  after  watchinj? 
the  process  hour  by  hour,  one  is  al- 
most involuntarily  possessed  by  the 
notion  that  some  more  subtle  aid  to 
vision  than  an  achromatic  would 
show  the  hidden  artist,  with  his  plan 
before  him,  striving  with  skillful 
manipulation  to  perfect  his  work. 

This  Is  an  instance  of  continuous  crea- 
tion going  on  as  It  is  revealed  by  the 
microscope,  but  unobserved  by  most  of 
us;  the  telescope  reveals  it  as  solng  on 
in  distant  stars.  Evolution  does  not 
banish  God  from  the  universe.  On  the 
contrary,  it  enables  us  to  see  bim  at 
work  by  our  side,  whereas  before  we 
only  thought  we  detected  indications 
that  he  had  beeiL  at  work  in  a^es  long 
remote. 

The  evolutionist  not  only  sees  Intel- 
ligence at  work  in  the  material  universe 
and  in  the  rocks  traces  the  processes  of 
God's  work  in  past  ages,  so  that  Hugh 
Miller  saw  in  the  "Testimony  of  the 
Rocks"  the  "footprints  of  the  Creator,' 
but  he  sees  the  universe  pervaded  by  t 
spirit  of  service  and  sacrifice  which  was 
unrecognized  by  the  older  philosophy. 
Love,  service,  and  sacrifice  are  written 
In  the  processes  of  a  continuous  creation, 
and  he  who  has  discovered  that  creatios 
Is  a  process,  not  a  product,  discovers  in 
that  process  a  spiritual  meaning  he 
never  saw  before.  A  great  deal  has  beea 
said  concerning  the  phrase,  "Struggle 
for  existence,  survival  of  the  fittest."  It 
has  been  treated  as  though  it  were  a 
scientific  equivalent  for  "Might  makes 
right."  The  apologists  of  Germany  have 
endeavored  to  find  in  Darwin's  law  a 
meaning  it  never  bore  and  an  interpret 
tation  of  nature  and  life  which  he  never 
gave  to  them.  He  recognized  that^ 
struggle  for  others  existed,  but  it  was* 
left  for  Henry  Drummond  to  bring  out 
the  part  it  plays  in  world  development 
I  quote  here  a  few  sentences  from  his 
"Ascent  of  Man:" 

The  Creation  is  a  drama,  and  no 
drama  was  ever  put  upon  the  stagie 
with  only  one  actor.  The  Struggle 
for  Life  is  the  "^^llain"  of  the  piec- 
no  more;  and,  like  the  -^^llain••  in 
the  play,  its  cble|  function  Js  to  react 
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upon  thp  other  players  for  higher 
«'nds.  There  is,  in  point  of  fact,  a 
second  factor  which  we  might  venture 
lo  call  the  Strugrgrle  for  the  Life  of 
CHhers  which  plays  an  equally  prom- 
inent part. 

^^ith  a  wealth  of  scientific  detail, 
which  there  is  no  room  here  even  to 
.indicate,  Drummond  points  out  how  the 
process  of  creation  going  on  all  about 
us  all  the  time  would  be  impossible  were 
it  not  for  the  law  of  self-sacrifice 
prophesied  even  in  the  fruits  and 
fiomrers,  illustrated  by  the  life  of  the 
cattle  in  the  fields  and  the  birds  in  the 
trees,  and  sums  up  his  conclusion  in  the 
following  scientifically  accurate  and  es- 
thetically  beautiful  paragraph: 

To  Interpret  the  course  of  Evolution 
without  this  [law  of  sacrifice]  would 
be  to  leave  the  richest  side  even  of 
material  nature  without  an  explana- 
tion. Retrace  the  ground  even  thus 
hastily  traveled  over,  and  see  how 
full  creation  is  of  meaning,  of  antici- 
pation, of  good  for  man,  how  far  back 
hegins  the  undertone  of  love.  Re- 
member that  nearly  all  the  beauty 'of 
the  world  is  Liove-Beauty — ^the  corolla 
of  the  flower  and  the  plume  of  the 
grrass,  the  lamp  of  the  firefly,  the 
plumage  of  the  bird,  the  horn  of  the 
stag,  the  face  of  a  woman;  that 
nearly  all  the  music  of  the  natural 
world  is  Liove-music — the  song  of 
the  nightingale,  the  call  of  the 
mammal,  the  chorus  of  the  insect, 
the  serenade  of  the  lover;  that  nearly 
all  the  foods  of  the  world  are 
Love-foods — the  date  and  the  raisin, 
the  banana  and  the  breadfruit,  the 
locust  and  the  honey,  the  eggs,  the 
grrains,  the  seeds,  the  cereals,  and  the 
legumes;  that  all  the  drinks  of  the 
world  are  I^ve-drinks— the  juice  of 
the  sprouting  grain  and  the  withered 
hop,  the  milk  from  the  udder  of  the 
cow,  the  wine  from  the  Love-cup  of 
the  vine.  Remember  that  the  Family, 
the  crown  of  all  higher  life,  is  the 
creation  of  Love;  that  Co-operation, 
which  means  power,  which  means 
wealth,  which  means  leisure,  which 
therefore  means  art  and  culture,  rec-  - 
reation  and  creation,  is  the  gift  of 
Jjove,  Remember  not  only  these 
things,  but  the  diffusions  of  feeling 
which  accompany  them,  the  eleva- 
tions, the  ideals,  the  happiness,  the 
goodness,  and  the  faith  in  more 
goodness,  and  ask  If  it  is  not  a  world 
of  Love  in  which  we  live. 

Mr.  Bryan  has  intimated  that  he 
might  be  willing  to  admit  that  material 
nature  is  in  a  process  of  evolution,  but 
could  never  admit  that  this  is  true  of 
man.  In  fact,  this  continuous  process 
of  creation  is  nowhere  seen  more  clearly 
than  in  the  creation  of  man.  That  the 
race  of  man  was  developed  out  of  a 
lower  animal  race  is  not  a  guess,  it  is 
a  deduction  from  carefully  observed 
phenomena  written  in  historic  and  pre- 
historic records.  But  that  every  individ- 
ual man  has  been  physically  developed 
out  of  previous  animal  forms  is  neither 
guess,  hypothesis,  nor  deduction.  It  is 
a  fact  taking  place  every  day  and  ob- 
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servable  and  observed  by  students  of 
life.  It  is  absolutely  certain  that  every 
reader  of  this  article  physically  passed 
through  some  animal  forms  in  the 
mother's  womb  before  birth.  The  crea- 
tion of  the  body  was  in  every  one  of  us 
a  process  of  evolution.  George  John 
Romanes  in  "Darwin  and  After  Darwin" 
makes  this  perfectly  clear: 

I^ike  that  of  all  other  organisms, 
unicellular  or  multicellular,  his 
[man's]  development  starts  from  the 
nucleus  of  a  single  cell.  .  .  .  When 
his  animality  becomes  established,  ho 
exhibits  the  fundamental  anatomical 
qualities  which  characterize  such 
lowly  animals  as  polypus  and  Jelly- 
fish, and  even  when  he  Is  marked  off 
as  the  vertebrate  it  cannot  be  said 
whether  he  is  to  be  a  fish,  a  reptile, 
a  bird,  or  a  beast.  Later  on  it  be- 
comes, evident  that  he  is  to  be  a 
mammal;  but  not  till  later  still  can  it 
be  said  to  which  order  of  mammals 
he  belong& 

Romanes  enforces  this  statement  by 
printing  illustrations  of  the  various 
forms  which  it  is  known  man  passes 
through  before  birth.  Printed  side  by 
side,  they  show  embryos  of  a  fish^  a 
salamander,  a  tortoise,  a  bird,  a  hog,  a 
calf,  a  rabbit,  and  a  man  in  three  suc- 
cessive stages  of  development,  and  in 
them,  as  Romanes  truly  says,  "there 
is  very  little  difference  between  the  eight 
animals  at  the  earliest  of  the  three 
stages  represented,  all  having  fishlike 
tails,  gill-slits,  and  so  on." 

When  the  babe  is  laid  in  his  mother's 
arms,  his  body,  in  being  developed  from 
a  seed,  has  already  passed  through  the 
physical  forms  of  inferior  animals. 
Mysteriously  endowed  with  a  spiritual 
nature,  the  development  of  that  spiritual 
nature  is  now  about  to  begin.  As  a  babe 
he  is  neither  the  cherub  his  mother 
fondly  calls  him,  nor  a  child  of  the  devil, 
which  some  schools  of  theology,  I  be- 
lieve, still  call  him.  He  is  simply  a  seed 
bed  with  almost  infinite  possibilities  of 
both  good  and  evil.  He  may  become  a 
Benedict  Arnold  or  a  George  Washing- 
ton. Which  he  will  become  will  depend 
partly  on  his  inheritance,  partly  on 
the  process  of  spiritual  development,  in 
the  guidance  of  which  the  father  and 
mother  are  to  have  so  large  a  share. 
Physically  he  is  the  product  of  a  devel- 
opment in  which  he  has  passed  through 
prior  animal  forms;  spiritually  he  will 
become  the  product  of  a  battle  between 
good  and  evil, -a  struggle  which  consti- 
tutes the  last  stage  in  the  evolution  of 
man  as  far  as  it  is  carried  on  in  this 
earthly  stage  of  existence. 

It  is  true  that  no  evolutionist  can  con- 
sistently believe  in  the  theological  doc- 
trine of  our  childhood  primer: 

In  Adam^s  fall 
We  sinned  all. 

But  then  for  that  doctrine  there  is  no 
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foundation  in  the  Bible.  The  story  of 
Adam's  sin  and  expulsion  from  Eden 
is  told,  but  it  is  not  accompanied  by 
any  philosophical  deduction  that  the 
sin  of  his  descendants  is  a  result  of 
Adam's  sin.  That  may  be  a  legitimate 
deduction,  but  the  Bible  does  not  make 
it.  Never  again,  directly  or  indirectly, 
is  the  fall  of  man  mentioned  in  the 
Old  Testament,  by  poet,  priest,  or 
prophet.  It  is  never  mentioned  by 
Christ.  It  is  never  mentioned  by  any 
of  the  Apostles  except  Paul,  and  by  him 
only  incidentally  and,  as  it  were,  paren- 
thetically. The  one  passage  in  which 
he  explains  dramatically  the  origin  and 
nature  of  sin  is  the  Seventh  Chapter  of 
Romans,  and  there  it  is  portrayed  as  a 
result  of  the  confiict  between  the  flesh 
and  the  spirit — that  irf,  between  the  ap- 
petites and  passions  derived  from  man's 
animal  nature  and  the  divine  spirit  im- 
parted to  him  by  God,  making  him 
spiritually  the  offspring  of  God.  The 
Seventh  Chapter  of  Romans  is  the  only 
chapter  in  the  Bible  which  makes  any 
attempt  to  offer  a  philosophical  explana- 
tion of  the  origin  and  nature  of  sin — 
and  it  is  essentially  an  evolutionary 
explanation. 

This  editorial  already  exceeds  the  lim- 
its which  I  always  mean  to  set  myself, 
and  here  I  must  leave  the  subject,  only 
adding  that  the  conclusions  here  sum- 
marized I  reached  more  than  a  quarter 
of  a  century  ago.  I  then  embodied  them 
in  a  volume  entitled  "The  Theology  of 
an  Evolutionist,"  and  to  that  volume  I 
must  refer  correspondents  who  desire 
some  further  and  fuller  answers  to  their 
questions.  Lyman  Abbott. 

SHIP    SUBSIDIES 

IN  his  Message  to  Congress,  which  we 
reported  last  week,  advocating  ship 
subsidies.  President  Harding  says 
that  "the  terms  'subsidy'  and  'subven- 
tion' have  been  made  more  or  less  hate- 
ful to  the  American  public." 

This  repulsion  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
in  the  past  subsidies  and  subventions 
have  been  so  administered  as  to  be  of 
unfair  advantage,  if  not  of  corrupt  ad- 
vantage, to  the  few  at  the  expense  of  the 
many.  The  President's  frank  recogni- 
tion of  this  fact  at  the  outset  of  his 
Message  goes  far  to  disarm  the  antago- 
nism of  those  who  are  suspicious  of  all 
legislation  which  attempts  to  foster  the 
interests  of  a  particular  group.  Indeed, 
one  of  the  most  effective  parts  of  the 
President's  proposal  for  ship  subsidies 
is  that  in  which  he  advocates  that  the 
Government  shall  have  complete  super- 
vision of  the  books  and  financial  opera- 
tions of  the  shipping  lines  receiving  a 
subsidy  and  shall  cease  paying  the  sub- 
sidy when  the  profits  of  the  enterprise 
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exceed  ten  per  cent,  and,  further,  shall 
require  the  subsidized  shipping  lines 
making  over  ten  per  cent  to  pay  back 
annually  into  the  treasury  fifty  per  cent 
of  such  excess  profits  until  all  the 
moneys  received  in  the  form  of  a  sub- 
sidy shall  have  been  returned.  This 
seems  to  us  to  touch  the  very  crux  of 
the  matter. 

The  Outlook  has  always  been  afraid  of 
Government  subsidies  to  private  enter- 
prises. They  do  not  always  lead  to  cor- 
ruption, but  they  always  involve  that 
danger.  There  are  members  of  The 
Outlook's  staff  who  lived  through  the  sec- 
ond Administration  of  President  Grant. 
The  corruption  of  that  epoch  was  largely 
6\xe  to  the  railway  subsidies  which  gave 
rise  to  the  Cr^it  Mobilier  scandal  and 
tainted  the  reputation  of  men  as  emin- 
ent in  public  life  as  Schuyler  Colfax  and 
James  G.  Blaine.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  transcontinental  railways  could  not 
have  been  built  at  that  time  without 
subsidies,  and  it  cannot  be  doubted  that 
the  benefits  to  the  American  people  from 
the  Pacific  railways  more  than  compen- 
sated for  all  they  cost  in  subsidies.  It 
can  hardly  be  doubted  that  under  a  pol- 
icy   of    ship    subsidy    the    ship-owners 
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would  use  their  infiuence  to  get  as  much 
from  the  Government  as  they  could. 
This  would  not  necessarily  lead  to  cor- 
ruption, but  it  would  involve  a  danger 
which  ought  to  be  foreseen  and.  If  pos- 
sible, guarded  against. 

But  the  World  War  has  so  changed 
industrial  and  economic  conditions  that 
we  do  not  see  how  it  is  possible  to  re- 
vive American  commerce  on  the  sea 
without  some  form  of  Government  aid. 
Unaided  private  enterprise  in  America 
cannot  compete  with  governmental ly 
aided  enterprise  in  England  and  Japan. 
And  the  President  is  right  in  pointing 
out  that  if  we  have  no  American  ship- 
ping our  foreign  trade  is  dependent  on 
the  pleasure  of  our  neighbors. 

If  America  is  to  render  to  the  world 
the  service  which  her  size,  her  wealth, 
and  her  ability  combine  to  demand  of 
her,  she  must  furnish  her  goods  to  the 
world.  There  are  only  two  ways  in 
which  she  can  do  this.  We  can  open  our 
ports  to  the  world  and  allow  all  races 
to  come  here  and  share  our  opportuni- 
ties with  us,  in  which  case  our  home 
market  would  continue  to  grow  in  the 
future  as  in  the  past  and  we  might  thus 
perhaps  ignore  international  trade.    Or 
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we  must  establish  an  international  com- 
merce  under  our  own  control  and  be 
able  to  carry  our  goods  into  every  pon 
of  the  world.  We  cannot  have  both  re^ 
stricted  immigration  and  restricted  in- 
ternational commerce  vrithout  being 
false  to  our  trust  as  a  member  of  the 
brotherhood  of  nations  and  without  inh 
poverishing  our  National  life  as  a  consf^ 
quence. 

There  is  danger  in  both  policies.  But 
under  present  conditions  prevailing  jn 
the  world  it  seems  to  us  that  a  r^ 
stricted  immigration  and  an  enlarged 
international  commerce  is  safer  and  bet- 
ter than  a  restricted  international  com- 
merce and  an  unrestricted  immigration. 
We  think  the  President  is  right  in  his 
statement  that  we  cannot  have  an  unre 
stricted  commerce  with  the  world  if  we 
allow  other  nations  to  carry  it  on  for  us 
under  their  own  control. 

But  in  supporting  any  bill  providing 
ship  subsidies  emphasis  ought  to  be  laid. 
as  it  is  laid  by  the  President  in  his  Mes 
sage  and  by  Major  Putnam  in  his  article 
on  another  page,  upon  such  provisions 
as,  to  use  the  President's  own  language, 
"will  make  impossible  the  enrichment  of 
any  special  interest  at  public  expense." 
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BY  LYMAN    ABBOTT 
IV— THE   COWARDLY   POLITICIAN 


THE  kingdom  of  Herod,  dependent 
on  the  power  of  the  Roman  Gov- 
ernment, had  fallen  to  pieces  with 
the  death  of  Herod,  and  the  southern 
province  had  passed  under  the  rule  of 
Pilate,  a  Roman  appointed  by  the  Ro- 
man Emperor.  The  Temple  at  Jerusa- 
lem was  built  upon  a  broad  platform  of 
rock  overlooking  the  deep  ravine  upon 
the  east,  and  was  separated  by  another 
deep  ravine  from  the  palace,  once  of 
Solomon,  now  of  Herod,  upon  the  west. 
Adjoining  this  Temple  there  had  been 
built  by  Pilate  what  was  at  once  a 
Roman  garrison  and  a  Roman  Gov- 
ernor's palace.  Its  broad  halls  were 
almost  as  wide  as  the  Jewish  streets, 
and  its  abundant  rooms  furnished  a 
resting-place  for  five  hundred  soldiers, 
besides  the  rooms  for  the  Roman  Gov- 
ernor. 

At  about  six  o'clock  in  the  morning  of 
April  7,  A.D.  34.  Pilate,  resting  in  his 
palace  in  this  Tower  of  Antonia,  was 
aroused  by  turbulent  sounds  in  the 
street  below.  He  was  used  to  the  turbu- 
lence of  the  Jewish  i>eople.  Twice  he 
had  entered  into  conflict  with  the  priest- 
hood, stirring  up  the  people,  and  had 
been  compelled,  by  fear  of  violence,  to 
withdraw  humiliated  and  defeated  from 
the  controversy.  He  hastened  down, 
stepped  out  onto  the  broad  space  that 
led  directly  into  the  Temple  courts,  and 


there  saw  a  great  multitude,  growing 
into  a  mob.  Before  him  stood  a  few  of 
the  priesthood,  whom  he  hated,  and  in 
their  midst  a  single  figure,  pale,  wearied 
with  the  night's  watching,  with  some  of 
the  signs  of  the  ignominy  and  shame 
that  had  already  been  heaped  upon  him, 
his  hands  bound  behind  his  back.  But 
something  in  the  soul  that  looked 
through  his  eyes  made  itself  felt  even 
in  the  heart  of  the  unemotional  Roman. 
He  asked  the  priesthood  what  they 
wanted.  "We  ask,"  they  said,  "ratifica- 
tion of  our  sentence.  We  have  found 
this  fellow  guilty, thave  condemned  him 
to  death,  and  we  ask  authority  to 
execute  the  death  sentence.  If  he  were 
not  guilty,  we  would  not  have  con- 
demned him,"  "I'm  not  so  sure  of  that," 
said  Pilate.    "What  has  he  done?" 

The  priests  had  prepared  themselves 
for  this  possible  exigency,  and  proceeded 
with  their  new  accusation.  "We  have 
found  this  fellow,"  they  said,  "pervert- 
ing the  people.  He  has  claimed  to  be  a 
king  and  has  set  himself  up  against 
Cspsar." 

Pilate  rightly  assumed  Jurisdiction  of 
the  case,  summoned  Jesus  within  the 
fortress  for  a  quieter  examination,  and 
asked  him  for  an  explanation  of  these 
charges.  Jesus  would  not  defend  him- 
self before  a  dishonest  tribunal.  But  the 
Roman  Governor,  ignorant  alike  of  the 


'character  and  mission  of  Jesus,  was 
really  perplexed.  It  was  his  duty  to  pre- 
vent and  punish  sedition.  And  Jeso5 
readily  vouchsafed  him  the  explanation 
he  requested  in  a  few  brief  but  signifi 
cant  words,  whose  meaning  a  paraphrase 
may  help  to  make  clear. 

He  was  a  king,  but  he  was  no  preach^^r 
of  sedition.  Who  had  brougrht  this  ac 
cusation  against  him?  The  Jews.  When 
was  it  ever  known  that  the  Jewish 
priesthood  complained  to  their  Gentil** 
Government  of  one  who  sought  the  p»^ 
litical  emancipation  of  the  nation?  Nonf^ 
knew  better  than  Pilate  how  restive  wer** 
the  people  under  the  Roman  yoke.  Tit** 
voices  of  the  mob  before  the  judgmra^ 
seat  crying  out  for  Jesus'  blood  vser^ 
unwitting  witnesses  of  his  innocence. 
He  was  a  king,  but  his  kingdom  was  no-t 
of  this  world.  If  it  had  been,  then 
surely  from  among  the  hundreds  vbo 
only  four  days  before  had  accompanied 
him  to  Jerusalem,  hailing  him  as  their 
monarch,  some  would  have  been  tmatd 
ready  to  defend  his  person  with  tbeir 
lives.  Not  to  found  a  new  dynasty  nor 
to  frame  a  new  political  organisation 
had  Christ  come  into  the  world,  but  tfr 
bear  witness  to  the  truth. 

Pilate,  half  pityingly,  half  contempt i 
ously.  replied  with  his  famous  questioiL 
"What  is  truth?"  To  this  Roman  reallM 
knowing  only  kingdoms  that  are  built  hy 
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the  Bword  and  cemented  by  blood,  this 
conception  of  an  invisible  kingdom  of 
truth  seemed  but  the  baseless  vision  of  a 
religious  enthusiast.  But,  though  he 
lacked  moral,  he  did  not  lack  political, 
penetration.  It  was  -clear  that  this 
Galilean  rabbi  was  no  rival  to  the 
Caesars.  The  suspicions  which  he  had 
from  the  first  entertained  of  the  motives 
of  his  old-time  enemies  were  confirmed, 
and  from  this  brief  interview  he  re- 
turned to  the  accusers  of  Jesus  to  an- 
nor.nce  his  Judgment  of  acquittal.  Then 
commenced  the  battle  which  waged  for 
certainly  an  hour  or  more. 

Consider  the  three  figures  in  this  bat- 
tle. First,  the  priesthood:  resolute, 
earnest,  determined,  clamorous,  inciting 
the  gathering  mob.  in  order  that  they 
might  wrest  from  the  unwilling  judge 
the  condemnation  which  they  could  not 
expect  from  his  conscience  or  his  reason. 
Second,  the  prisoner;  no  pen  can  ven- 
ture to  picture  him — calm,  unmoved, 
silent,  interposing  to  the  false  accusa- 
tions nothing  but  a  solemn  and  witness- 
ing silence.  Third,  Pilate:  a  Roman; 
who  believed  neither  in  God  nor  in  im- 
mortality; whose  moral  sense  had  in  it 
no  religious  inspiration;  whose  only 
support  in  an  hour  of  trial  was  that 
sense  of  honor  so  much  vaunted  and  so 
feeble;  who  would  have  resented  with 
wrathful  indignation  the  charge  of 
cowardice,  and  yet  who  proved  himself  a^ 
coward  in  an  hour  that  tried  his  cour- 
age. He  endeavors  by  various  devices  to 
appeal  to  the  sympathies  of  a  mob  that 
have  no  sympathies.  One  thing  he  does 
not  do.  He  does  not  say  to  that  gather- 
ing mob:  "Though  the  heavens  fall.  Jus- 
tice   shall   be   done.     Though   he   that 
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stands  before  me  is  but  a  weak  enthusi- 
ast, without  friends,  though  his  execu- 
tion can  do  no  harm  and  his  deliverance 
may  do  much  injury,  still  I  will  do  Jus- 
tice, come  what  may."  And  when,  at 
last,  the  priests  cry  out  in  feigned  in- 
dignation, "If  thou  let  this  man  go  thou 
art  not  CsBsar's  friend,"  and  he  foresees 
his  own  ofl[lce  taken  from  him  by  the 
most  Jealous  of  the  Caesars,  he  yields 
to  the  mob  and  Christ  is  led  away  to  be 
crucified. 

"To  do  a  great  right  do  a  little 
wrong."  If  there  ever  were  a  case  in 
which  this  principle  might  be  invoked 
to  Justify  an  act  of  injustice,  Pilate 
might  have  invoked  it.  In  order  to  save 
the  life  of  one  whom  he  regarded  as  a 
harmless  enthusiast  he  would  have  had 
to  hazard  the  lives  of  a  score  or  more  of 
Roman  soldiers,  imperil  the  peace  ^nd 
order  of  the  entire  community,  and  per- 
haps sacrifice  his  own  ofiice.  Was  it 
worth  so  great  a  cost  to  do  justice  to  a 
single  man?  Safety  for  himself,  for  the 
soldiers  under  his  command,  for  the 
community  which  he  was  appointed  to 
protect,  all  seemed  to  call  for  Pilate's 
judgment:  "I  do  not  condemn  him;  but 
take  him  and  execute  your  own  sentence 
upon  him." 

Are  there  no  Pilates  in  America?  no 
men  who  have  no  other  standards  of 
right  and  wrong  than  the  consequences 
which  they  can  foresee  from  a  proposed 
course  of  action?  no  men  who  have  been 
turned  from  the  straight  path  by  public 
clamor?  no  danger  that  we  shall  bow  to 
the  will  of  the  crowd  despite  the  pro- 
tests of  our  conscience?  no  tendency  to 
write  across  the  sky,  as  though  it  were 
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a  divine  law,  Vox  PopwU;  Vox  Dcif 
Whoever  in  political  life  consents  to  be 
a  partner  in  putting  into  effect  the  pas- 
sions and  prejudices  of  the  crowd,  or  by 
public  act  Justifies  their  action  which  in 
his  own  conscience  he  condemns,  or  puts 
his  own  safety  or  the  safety  of  others 
or  the  preservation  of  peace  above  doing 
Justly,  repeats  the  sin  of  Pilate.  Nor  is 
it  only  in  political  life  that  Pilate  is 
seen.  The  broader  lesson  of  this  part- 
ner in  the  crime  of  the  crucifixion  my 
father  has  stated  with  characteristic 
plainness  of  speech : 

"Very  few  men  ever  think  of  compar- 
ing themselves  with  Pontius  Pilate,  or 
with  the  soldiers  who  executed  his  or- 
ders, when  perhaps  there  are  not  any- 
where in  the  Bible  delineations  of  char- 
acter which  might  be  more  universally 
appropriated  than  these.  Neither  of 
them  had  any  special  hatred  for  the 
Saviour.  Pilate  would  have  done  his. 
duty  if  he  could  have  done  it  by  any 
common  sacrifice;  but,  like  multitudes, 
probably,  who  will  read  this  examina- 
tion of  his  character,  he  was  not  willirg 
to  make  the  sacrifice  that  was  necessary 
in  taking  the  right  side.  The  reader 
fluctuates,  perhaps,  just  as  he  did.  be- 
tween conscience  and  temptation,  yield- 
ing more  and  more  to  sin,  and  finding 
the  struggle  more  hopeless  the  longer  it 
is  continued.  A  religious  book,  an 
afflictive  or  a  warning  providence,  or  ^n 
hour  of  solitude,  quickens  conscience 
and  renews  combat;  but  the  world 
comes  in  with  its  clamors,  and,  after  a 
feeble  resistance,  he  gives  way  again — 
Pilate  exactly,  in  everything  but  the 
mere  form  in  which  the  qeustion  of  duty 
comes  before  him." 


ORDER  AT  STAKE  IN  INDIA 

SPECIAL   CORRESPONDENCE   BY   P.   W.  WILSON 


NOT  since  the  Mutiny  has  India, 
been  confronted  by  a  crisis  so 
serious  and  uncertain  as  "the 
show  down"  which  is  challenged  to-day. 
In  the  ordinary  course  of  nature,  coali- 
tions, even  when  led  by  Lloyd  Creorge, 
come  to  an  end,  but  few  were  so  pessi- 
mistic as  to  anticipate  that  dissensions 
in  Downing  Street  would  extend  from 
Ireland  and  the  reform  of  the  House  of 
Liords  to  the  illimitable  battle-ground  of 
an  aroused  Asia.  There  could  not  have 
been  a  worse  moment  or  a  more  perilous 
topic  for  Ministerial  differences  in  Lon- 
don, and  if  politics  be  now  played,  it 
will  be  playing  with  fire. 

First,  we  have  the  dismissal  of  E.  S. 
Montagu,  Secretary  of  State  for  India  in 
London.  One  factor  in  his  situation  is 
that,  like  his  cousin.  Sir  Herbert  Sam- 
uel, in  Palestine,  and  the  Viceroy  of 
India  himself,  he  is  a  Jew,  and  it  has 
never  pleased  the  Tory  Die  Hards  of  the 
"Morning  Post"  that  Imperial  responsi- 
bilities so  vast  should  be  so  Intrusted. 
After  all,  Disraeli  won  his  place,  not  as 


a  Jew,  not  even  as  a  convert  to  Chris- 
tianity, but  as  a  Jingo  who  made  Queen 
Victoria  an  Empress  in  Asia.  Montagu, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  a  Liberal,  trained 
as  Asquith's  private  secretary,  and  at 
the  first  blunder  he  fell  at  a  blow.  His 
departure  weakens  Liberalism  in  the 
Cabinet.  But  it  is  doubtful  whether  he 
has  helped  himself  or  hurt  the  Prime 
Minister  by  his  embittered  apologia.  It 
may.  be  true  that,  under  Lloyd  George, 
many  graver  improprieties  have  oc- 
curred than  the  publication  of  Lord 
Reading's  opinion  of  Turkey  without 
the  consent  of  the  Cabinet.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  if  Lloyd  George  unmade 
Montagu,  it  was  Lloyd  George  who  first 
made  him  a  figure  in  history.  And,  in 
any  event,  the  issues  involved  far  tran- 
scend the  wounded  feelings  of  a  politi- 
cian somewhat  roughly  displaced.  The 
very  emergency  will  tend  to  rally  the 
nation  to  the  man  at  the  helm.  If  there 
is  really  to  be  rebellion  in  India.  Britain 
will  be  one  unit. 
On  the  claims  of  Islam,  so  vigorously 


pressed  by  Lord  Reading,  there  are  two 
views  even  among  Montagu's  Liberal 
comrades.  Disciples  of  Gladstone,  who 
wanted  Turkey  to  be  driven  bag  and 
baggage  out  of  Europe  and  delivered  his 
last  oration  on  Armenia,  will  find  it  diffi- 
cult to  believe,  especially  after  Bryce's 
report  on  the  Near  Eastern  massacres, 
that  Lord  Curzon,  of  all  men,  who  as 
Viceroy  in  Calcutta  so  carefully  culti- 
vated the  Moslems  even  at  the  expense 
of  the  Hindus,  is  now,  as  Foreign  Secre- 
tary, indifferent  to  Moslem  sentiment, 
merely  because  he  does  not  outbid 
France  In  her  bargain  with  Kemal. 
Imagine  what  might  be  Lloyd  George's 
rejoinder.  Do  not  the  Mohammedans  in 
India,  so  he  might  ask,  enjoy  full  liberty 
of  worship,  and  even  of  marriage — a 
liberty  more  complete  in  domestic  mat- 
ters than  the  laws  obeyed  in  the  United 
States  by  the  Mormons?  When  the  Sul- 
tan of  Turkey  ruled  over  Christians, 
why  did  he  not  grant  the  same  religious 
equality?  With  the  Moplas  in  Malabar 
making  Moslems  by  massacre  and  mutl- 
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lation,  are  the  Greeks  in  Thrace,  are  the 
Armenians,  are  the  pilgrims  who 
throng  the  birthplace  of  Christ  at 
Bethlehem,  are  the  Arabians,  to  be 
handed  back  once  more  to  Ottoman  mis- 
rule? This  is  not  Indian  Nationalism; 
it  is  Pan-Islam.  In  Tripoli  and  Morocco 
there  are  the  echoes  even  to-day  of  con- 
quest by  the  sword.  And  Europe  cannot 
surrender  her  statesmanship  to  the 
Prophet. 

If  Montagu  had  based  his  challenge 
on  the  arrest  of  Gandhi,  he  might  have 
found  himself  on  stronger  ground  among 
Liberals.  For  the  law  to  touch  one  who 
has  been  compared  with  the  Christ  is  an 
ominous  act  that  requires  Justification. 
Has  not  Gandhi  opposed  caste?  Has  he 
not  restrained  the  violent?  Has  he  not 
done  penance  for  disorders?  Is  he  not 
poor  and  of  a  blameless  life?  Will  he 
not  fast  in  prison,  like  Terence  Mac- 
Swiney,  and  die  a  martyr?  The  answer 
of  the  British  Government  would  be  that 
Gandhi's  influence  has  been  welcomed  as 
long  as  he  preached  social  reform  and 
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a  common  citizenship  in  India.  But 
when  he  is  compared  with  the  Christ,  it 
must  be  remembered  that  even  under 
the  Roman  Empire  the  Christ  never  in- 
sisted upon  non-co-operation,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  set  himself  to  feed  the  people 
and  to  heal  them,  which  are  the  very 
tasks  undertaken  by  Westerners  in  In- 
dia when  they  deal  with  plague  and 
famine  and  disease.  In  declaring  thaf 
the  established  Government  is  wholly  an 
evil  thing,  even  as  carried  on  by  Indians 
themselves,  Gandhi  cannot  escape  re- 
sponsibility for  the  effects  of  his  own 
language.  He  denounces;  others  strike. 
And  his  name  has  been  openly  used  as 
a  plea  for  attacks  on  Europeans,  women 
as  well  as  men,  and  even  on  mission- 
aries. No  native  prince  would  permit 
Gandhi  to  reside  within  his  territory. 
Such  men  as  he  quickly  disappear. 

The  arrest  of  Zaiglull  in  Egypt  came 
as  a  relief  to  the  community.  It  is  by 
no  means  certain  that  the  reaction  on 
Gandhi  will  be  otherwise.  India  has 
now   her   Parliamentary   system.     Her 
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ablest  citizens  are  seeking  iMitiently  to 
solve  her  problems.  Yet  their  efforts 
are  stultified  by  a  constant  succession  of 
strikes,  boycotts,  and  attacks  on  life  and 
property.  The  official  demand  of  the  ex- 
tremists in  the  United  States  is  that  this 
country  shall  supply  arms  for  a  revolu- 
tion in  India  and  call  upon  the  British 
navy  to  allow  their  importation.  Even 
Gandhi  admits  that  his  movement  measB 
"seas  of  blood."  The  opinion  of  Sir 
Pertab  Singh,  himself  a  Moslem,  is  that 
if  Britain  withdraws  from  India  there 
will  not  be  a  virgin  or  a  gold  piece  be- 
tween Calcutta  and  Peshawur.  Disarm 
the  Government  and  arm  the  crowds, 
and  this  must  happen.  Sir  Henry  Raw- 
linson,  the  Commander-in-Chief,  has 
therefore  insisted  on  the  importance  of 
the  army.  But  the  use  of  force  is  not 
enough,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  Lord 
Derby,  or  whoever  succeeds  Mr.  Mon- 
tagu, will  resolutely  persist  also  in  the 
development  of  representative  institn- 
tions  and  in  broadening  the  work  of 
education. 


FINISHING  BEFORE  IT  BEGINS 

SPECIAL   CORRESPONDENCE    FROM    EUROPE 
BY   WILLIAM    C.   GREGG 


EUROPE  looks  bad.  A  manager  of 
a  large  American  banking  com- 
pany said  to-day,  "Things  are  get- 
ting worse." 

The  franc  and  pound  are  advancing  in 
value — ^probably  as  the  result  of  Ger- 
many buying  exchange  to  make  a  few 
pasrments  of  about  seven  million  dollars 
each,  ten  days  apart. 

In  the  last  two  weeks  the  dollar  has 
dropped  ten  per  cent  in  purchasing 
power.  Prices  have  not  changed.  The 
American  tourist  is  not  happy  about  it. 

The  fog  over  Genoa  has  lifted  a  little. 
We  now  see  an  indefinite  Conference 
delay  and  trouble  about  admitting  Rus- 
sia.' 

Lenine  and  Trotsky  are  leading  mem- 
bers of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Third  Internationale.  This  Committee 
recently  sent  out  appeals  to  radicals  to 
foment  revolution  in  the  armies  and 
navies  of  all  countries.  It  is  hard  to 
see  how  these  countries  can  work  up 
much  enthusiasm  about  sitting  around 
the  same  table  with  the  Bolshevik. 

Many  speeches  and  Interviews  are 
coming  from  the  Russian  radicals  now. 
They  have  much  to  say  about  the 
strength  of  their  army  of  two  million 
men.  They  warn  others  to  be  on  their 
good  behavior  at  Genoa.  They  have  no 
word  of  thanks  for  food  and  transporta- 
tion from  outside  to  save  the  starving 
from  the  sins  of  the  Soviets.  At  the 
first  gesture  of  world  willingness  to  help 
them  at  Genoa  they  sneer  and  brag. 

*  This  \va8  written  sonic  time  before  the 
American  Government  declined  the  Invitation  to 
(renoa.  Later  events  have  conflrmed  Mr.  Gregg's 
words. — The   Editors. 


The  proposed  economic  conference 
with  its  thirty-odd  nations,  Including 
Germany  and  Russia,  will  probably  be 
the  antithesis  of  the  Washington  Con- 
ference in  every  way,  beginning  the  con- 
trast by  probably  never  happening. 

It  has  all  the  elements  to  make  up 
a  rough-and-tumble  fight.  It  has  none 
of  the  elements  of  cohesion  to  a  con- 
clusion. 

At  Washington  we  found  a  small 
board  of  directors  called  together  to  vote 
themselves  dividends.  The  programme 
of  the  chairman  went  through  with 
cheers.  Mr.  Balfour  said,  in  substance, 
"Now- that  the  German  fleet  is  destroyed, 
disarmament  is  delightful." 

At  Genoa  the  first  thing  heard  from 
the  chairman  will  be,  "Every  nation 
must  balance  its  budget."  What  a 
merry  "Ha!  ha!"  that  will  create.  Then 
from  thirty-odd  throats  will  come, 
"How?"  With  this  splendid  start,  they 
will  never  get  down  to  the  answering 
details.  There  will  be  committees  ap- 
pointed and  many  reports  made.  Will 
any  be  unanimous?  We  can  hardly 
imagine  it. 

If  the  Conference  formulates  a  pro- 
gramme, it  will  only  be  reported  to  feach 
respective  country  for  its  consideration. 
Each  country  has  already  been  consider- 
ing the  only  conclusions  that  can  be 
reached:  (1)  Expenses  must  be  reduced 
to  income.  (2)  No  loans  will  avail  be- 
tween bankrupts.  (3)  No  securities  can 
be  pledged  internationally  which  cannot 
be  reached  for  national  taxes;  that  is, 
if  Germany  cannot  tax  the  wealth  of  her 
business  men,  there  is  no  use  pledging 


her  wealth  as  a  basis  for  foreign  loans. 
(4)  Incomes  from  national  industries 
(tobacco  monopolies,  railway  revenues, 
etc.)  which  are  now  used  for  national 
revenues,  cannot  be  pledged  for  Interna- 
tional loans;  that  is,  Austria  cannot 
pledge  the  revenues  of  her  street  rail- 
ways for  foreign  loans  (although  she 
may  be  doing  it) ,  because  she  must  keep 
such  revenues  to  live  on. 

To  follow  this  line  of  thought  suggests 
'that  the  Conference  is  finished  before 
it  is  begun.  But  we  are  overlooking  one 
possible  feature  of  the  meeting  at  Genoa 
of  considerable  importance — its  poiiticnl 
possibilities.  If  Mr.  Poincar^  remains 
Premier  of  France,  I  do  not  think  it  will 
be  possible  for  the  old  political  hacks  to 
keep  the  Conference  alive  only  for  their 
possible  personal  prestige.  Lloyd  George 
is  charged  by  his  English  opponents 
with  planning  the  Crenoa  Conference  to 
carry  the  British  elections  this  fall.  I 
do  not  know  about  that;  but  we  must 
remember  the  recognition  he  gave  Rus- 
sia a  year  ago.  England  made  a  trade 
agreement  with  the  Bolshevik  Krassin, 
who  spent  several  weeks  in  Londoa. 
The  trade  agreement  was  demanded  by 
the  labor  element  in  England.  Perhaps 
it  did  no  harm.  Little  came  of  it,  be- 
cause the  Russians  had  no  money  or 
goods  for  a  trade.  There  was  no  reason 
why  as  intelligent  a  man  as  Lloyd 
George  should  go  into  it  except  for  some 
such  reason  as  politics. 

Europe,   willingly   or   unwillingly.    Is 

running  behind.     Every  country   has  a 

deficit.     No  one  has  worked  a   miracle 

by  which  deficits  can^be^  shipped.     Von 
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and  I  know  the  only  way — quit  spending. 
Vou  will  say  that  Europe  must  reduce 
ber  armies. 

Now  listen,  brother;  those  armies 
that  are  dangerous  to-day  won't  dis- 
band. Russia  and  Ireland  are  still  bel- 
ligerent. America  doesn't  want  France 
to  disband.  Why?  Because  if  she  does, 
we  may  have  to  come**  back  and  police 
Europe  ourselves;  or  at  least  help  settle 
matters  which  we  put  in  France's  hands 
when  we  left. 
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But  can't  France  reduce? 

She  is  doing  it — ^perhaps  too  fast  for 
world  safety. 

The  most  foolish  thing  America  and 
England  can  do  is  to  tire  France  out  by 
nagging  her,  resulting  in  her  saying: 
"Perhaps  you  are  right.  I  am  very 
tired.  I  will  disarm  and  rest."  Better 
far  to  back  her  up  in  every  reasonable 
measure  she  takes  to  furnish  a  center 
of  control,  a  police  headquarters  in  a 
bad  neighborhood. 
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Deficits  can  be  disbanded  by  discharg- 
ing the  hordes  of  surplus  office-holders 
and  employees.  To  do  that  in  several 
countries  is  a  harder  problem  than  to 
disband  armies.  Public  improvements 
can  be  stopped.  That  will  create  unem- 
plosrment.  The  problem  is  enormous 
and  cannot  be  solved  by  a  Genoa  Con- 
ference; but  the  necessities  can  be  em- 
phasized.   Let  us  hope  for  that  much. 

ParU,  France, 
February  ^4,  1922. 


SHIP  SUBSIDIES 


I-ALL  DRESSED  UP  AND  NO  PLACE  TO  GO 

BY    FREDERICK   H.   CHASE 


UNCLE  SAM  has  a  stately  fleet  of 
merchant  ships,  "all  dressed  up 
and  no  place  to  go,*'  while  cable 
reports  state  that  the  British  Cunard 
I^ine  is  about  to  begin  the  construction 
of  100,000  tons  of  new  shipping,  and  is 
also  about  to  revive  services  discontin- 
ued on  account  of  the  war.  The  great 
Shipping  Ball  is  on,  and  our  ships  are 
wallflowers.  What  prevents  them  from 
getting  into  the  swirl  of  world  trade? 

This  question  is  answered  by  those 
who  claim  that  competitors  would  not 
accept  our  ships  as  a  gift  if  compelled 
to  operate  them  under  American  laws — 
laws  which  impose  excessive  operating 
costs,  which  in  turn  demand  high  freight 
rates  and  leave  us  with  idle  ships. 

Any  foreign  sailor  will  admit  that  the 
food,  quarters,  and  pay  are  better  on 
American  ships;  and  yet  the  La  Follette 
Seaman's  Bill,  no  matter  how  good  its 
intentions,  only  increased  the  cost  of 
operation,  without  providing  any  means 
of  meeting  the  increase. 

The  La  Follette  Bill  further  requires 
that  seventy-flve  per  cent  of  the  crew  in 
each  department  must  be  able  to  under- 
stand orders  in  the  language  of  the  offi- 
cers, and  that  an  average  of  fifty  per 
cent  of  the  crew  shall  be  rated  as  able 
seamen.  As  a  contrast  with  these  re- 
quirements, when  an  English  ship  ar- 
rives from  the  Orient  her  crew  is  com- 
posed mainly  of  Chinese  coolies,  while 
African  ships,  even  to  oilers  and  fire- 
men, are  manned  principally  by  African 
Negroes.  No  American  seaman  would 
submit  to  such  food,  quarters,  and  pay 
as  are  provided  for  such  crews,  which 
are  recruited  from  the  cheapest  ranks 
of  labor  on  earth.  Real  Americans  will 
not  expect  him  to  do  so.  or  be  willing 
that  foreign  crews  should  man  our  ships. 
In  times  of  trouble,  like  the  recent 
World  War,  we  want  the  feeling  of  se- 
curity which  comes  from  the  knowledge 
that  our  ships'  crews  are  Americans. 

If  it  is  fair  to  conclude  that  we  want 
our  great  fleet  of  vessels  to  become  a 
permanent  American  Merchant  Marine, 
manned  by  Americans  working  happily 
under  American  conditions,  there  are^ 


obviously,  but  two  methods  of  opera- 
tion: the  payment  of  subsidies  or  Gov- 
ernment ownership  and  operation.  Be- 
fore the  war  seventeen  of  the  great 
nations  of  the  world  were  either  wholly 
or  in  part  committed  to  the  former,  while 
the  latter  was  an  untried  experiment 

Great  Britain,  as  the  leading  ocean 
carrying  nation,  hid  her  subsidies  under 
the  title  of  "subventions,"  conveying  the 
impression  that  she  did  not  believe  in 
the  former.  She  subsidized  mail-carry- 
ing and  other  steamers  built  in  accord- 
ance with  Admiralty  plans  for  quick 
conversion  into  auxiliary  cruisers  in 
time  of  war,  and  from  1S40,  which  was 
approximately  the  time  when  our  ship- 
ping had  begun  to  disappear,  up  to  1900 
she  expended  $283,000,000  on  various 
subsidies.  When  the  Lusitania  and  the 
Mauretania  were  built  by  the  Cunard 
Line  to  take  the  speed  record  from  the 
German  liners,  the  British  Government 
loaned  the  money  on  terms  which  made 
it  practically  an  outright  gift. 

Most  of  England's  colonies  granted  di- 
rect subsidies,  and  did  not  circumvent 
the  act  by  "subventions." 

Canada  granted  mail '  and  steamship 
subsidies,  and  also  paid  fisheries  boun- 
ties. A  line  of  boats  plying  between 
Montreal  and  Africa  received  $5,000  per 
boat  each  trip  from  both  terminal  coun- 
tries, and  yet  an  average  of  seventy  per 
cent  of  the  freight  shipped  from  this 
end  was  American  made  or  grown.  Can- 
ada believed  in  carrying  Canadian  goods 
in  Canadian  ships.  She  did  not  worry 
over  this  subsidy  to  deliver  American 
goods.  Her  foreign  trade  was  growing, 
and  would  some  day  require  the  entire 
cargo  space  of  her  ships.  In  the  mean- 
time Uncle  Sam's  freight  bills  were  a 
big  help  in  the  cost  of  operation. 

Germany  paid  mail  and  other  steam- 
ship subsidies,  besides  granting  to  her 
shipyards  preferential  rates  on  her  Gov- 
ernment-owned railway  for  ship-building 
materials.  When  she  first  entered  the 
ocean  carrying  trade,  she  bought  ships. 
In  a  few  years  she  competed  with  the 
world  in  building  them. 

France  was  imv  of  thr  few  countries 


that  openly  advocated  and  used  the  sub- 
sidy idea,  including  mail,  construction 
and  navigation  subsidies,  and  fisheries 
bounties. 

Holland  paid  liberal  subsidies  for  car- 
rying her  mails  at  a  given  rate  per  voy- 
age, and  this  practical  little  nation 
ranked  eighth  among  the  maritime  na- 
tions of  the  world. 

Austria-Hungary  subsidized  mail 
boats,  paid  construction  and  navigation 
bounties,  and  refunded  Suez  Canal  tolls, 
while  Hungary  paid  a  direct  bounty  to 
Hungarian  ships. 

Italy  and  Spain  subsidized  mail  boats 
and  paid  construction  and  navigation 
bounties,  while  Portugal  cloaked  her 
subsidies  under  the  guise  of  "mail  sub- 
ventions" to  steamship  companies. 

Norway  and  Sweden  made  both  con- 
tributions and  loans  to  steamship  com- 
panies, and  Norway,  in  addition,  granted 
trade  subsidies.  Denmark's  subsidies 
took  the  form  of  trade  subsidies  and 
exemption  from  harbor  dues. 

Russia  paid  mail  and  mileage  subsi- 
dies and  assisted  with  Government 
loans.  She  also  granted  direct  steam- 
ship subsidies  sCnd  refunded  Suez  Canal 
tolls. 

Japan  extended  direct  state  aid  to 
steamship  companies,  granted  mail  sub- 
sidies, paid  coast,  navigation,  and  fisher- 
ies bounties.  Even  China  granted  state 
aid  to  steamship  companies  and  subsi- 
dized her  shipyards. 

Chile  allowed  mail  subsidies,  and 
Brazil  and  Argentina  have  even  subsi- 
dized foreign  steamship  companies. 

Uncle  Sam  subsidized  a  few  mail- 
carrying  ships,  but  the  great  bulk  of  our 
enormous  foreign  mail  and  commerce 
was  carried  in  foreign  bottoms. 

In  1826,  when  our  shipping  reached 
its  maximum  strength,  our  vessels  car- 
ried 95  per  cent  of  our  imports,  and 
89.6  per  cent  of  our  exports.  Until  1830 
the  American  ship-owner  had  the  advan- 
tage of  preferential  duties. 

In  1861  our  foreign  commerce 
amounted  to  $508,864,375,  witli  an 
American  tonnage  of  2,496,894  tons. 

In   1905   our   foreign  commerce   had 
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increased  to  $2,636,074,737,  while  our 
Bhip  tonnage  had  decreased  to  943,750 
tons. 

We  have  seen  tliat  the  leading  na- 
tions of  the  world  believe  In  and  prac- 
tice the  granting  of  subsidies  in  one 
form  or  another. 

Under  our  present  tariff  system,  the 
Government  grants  a  "regular  allow- 
ance" to  our  manufacturers  and  farmers 
as  a  protection  against  foreign  pro- 
ducers, which  "allowance'*  is  supposed 
to  be  reflected  In  the  higher  rale  of 
wages  paid  to  American  labor.  A  higher 
cost  to  tjie  consumer  naturally  follows, 
making  each  one  of  us  a  supporter  of 
this  subsidy. 

Subsidy  bills  have  been  defeated  in 
Congress  on  the  ground  that  they  gave 
direct  grants  to  "special  interests."  The 
National  Association  of  Manufacturers 
is  certainly  a  pretty  healthy  combina- 
tion of  "special  interests,"  and  is  keenly 
on  the  Job  whenever  Congress  proposes 
to  tinker  with  its  tariff  subsidy. 

When  our  transcontinental  railways 
were  building,  the  Government  encour- 
aged them  with  liberal  land  grants — 
land  belonghig  to  the  people,  now  worth 
an  enormous  money  equivalent  and  con- 
stituting a  direct  "gratuity." 

We  expend  millions  annually  to  im- 
prove our  rivers  and  harbors,  and  subsi- 
dize the  users  of  the  same  by  exacting 
no  tolls.  This  is  also  true  of  our  Inland 
canals. 

The  Agricultural  Bill  usually  calls  for 
millions  of  dollars  each  year,  and  money 
is  freely  appropriated  when  the  South 
faces  the  cotton-boll  weevil,  when  the 
West  must  fight  the  cattle  tick,  or  some 
other   section   the   hoof-and-mouth   dis- 
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A  prominent  Indiana  banker  once  told 
me  that  he  didn't  care  what  nation  car- 
ried our  commerce  as  long  as  it  was 
carried.  He  is  but  one  example  of  why 
we  lack  the  necessary  "pull  together" 
spirit.  Too  much  take,  and  too  little 
give. 

Free  raw  materials  is  a  special  privi- 
lege or  subsidy  to  those  manufacturers 
needing  such  materials. 

Churches  and  other  religious  Institu- 
tions, when  exempt  from  taxation,  enjoy 
a  subsidy,  and  we  all  help  pay  it 
whether  or  not  we  approve  of  the  ex- 
emption. One-seventh  of  New  York 
City's  real  estate  pays  no  taxes,  without 
asking  grace  of  the  other  six-sevenths. 

Cheap  Government  water  for  irriga- 
tion purposes,  as  an  inducement  to  set- 
tle on  arid  lands,  is  a  direct  subsidy, 
bounty,  or  gratuity.  The  Homestead 
Laws,  which  gave  away  our  public  lands 
for  little  or  nothing,  were  the  applica- 
tion of  the  subsidy  on  a  tremendous 
scale,  and  resulted  in  the  phenomenal 
^owth  and  development  of  what  are 
now  our  great  grain-growing  States. 

Mail  subsidies,  or  subventions,  as 
some  call  them,  are  nothing  but  direct 
subsidies.  If  the  amount  paid  is  in  ex- 
cess of  the  regular  rate  on  so  much 
freight,  it  becomes  a  gratuity  or  grant 
to  a  "special  interest." 


Fisheries  bounties  made  Gloucester, 
Massachusetts,  the  fishing  port  of  the 
New  World  and  furnished  the  hardy 
sailors  for  our  early  merchant  ships  and 
navy. 

Our  merchant  marine  seems  to  be 
about  the  only  exception  to  the  general 
rule  of  granting  subsidies,  bounties,  or 
gratuities  to  privileged  properties,  pro- 
prietors, or  persons. 

There  is  considerable  to  be  said  in 
favor  of  Government  ownership  and 
operation,  but  we  must  bear  in  mind 
that  on  the  ocean  we  are  competing  with 
every  maritime  nation  of  the  world — ^a 
competition  much  more  complex  and 
exacting  than  that  between  domestic 
utilities,  and  perhaps  requiring  the 
initiative  and  vision  of  private  operators 
financially  interested  in  the  ships;  how- 
ever, we  score  a  point  for  Government 
ownership  if  we  divest  our  minds  of 
the  opinion  that  all  Government  enter- 
prises must  show  a  profit.  The  Public 
Health,  the  Revenue  Cutter,  and  the 
Life-Saving  Services  are  indispensable, 
and    yet   yield   no   profits.     Should   we 
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abolish  our  Post  Office  Department  when 
It  shows  a  deficiency? 

Our  foreign  commerce  is  a  rich  prize 
for  the  carrying  nations  of  the  world. 
The  great  international  game  of  chess  is 
on,  and  our  opponents  will  try  to  check 
every  move  we^make.  Even  with  our 
great  tonnage  of  new  ships,  backed 
either  by  subsidies  or  Government  op- 
eration, can  we  hold  our  own  in  the 
game?  In  a  commercial  sense,  it  has 
been  many  long  years  since  American 
ships  enjoyed  "the  freedom  of  the  seas." 
Prior  to  the  war  the  ocean  trade  of 
the  world  was  controlled  by  the  lines  of 
a  few  nations  through  verbal  and  writ- 
ten agreements,  the  former  known  as 
conferences.  By  these  lines  the  high  seas 
were  arbitrarily  divided  into  a  Mediter- 
ranean, a  Continental,  a  North  Atlantic, 
and  various  6ther  Conferences,  each 
mutually  pledged  not  to  encroach  on  the 
waters  of  the  others. 

Six  German  lines  formed  an  organiza- 
tion known  as  the  Syndikats  Rhederer. 
which  maintained  four  small  steamers 
ready  at  all  times  to  crush  rivals  by 
sailing  from  the  same  port  at  the  same 
time  and  cutting  rates. 

In  South  America  control  by  England 
and  Germany  was  made  effective  through 
a  system  of  rebates  on  all  goods  stUpped 
by  their  lines.  American  ships  found  it 
difficult  to  secure  a  return  cargo  from 
South  American  ports.  The  English  and 
German  lines  paid  the  rebates  at  the  end 
of  the  year,  and  for  one  offense  in  ship- 
ping on  an  American  vessel  the  shipper 
would  lose  all  accumulated  rebates. 

The  English  and  German  Conference 
lines  also  maintained  service  between 
South  America  and  Europe,  and  under 
the  same  rebate  agreement.  A  South 
American  shipper  would  lose  all  accrued 
European  rebates  by  shipping  one 
America-bound  cargo  in  an  American 
bottom.  This  was  a  pretty  hard  nut  for 
us  to  crack,  for,  while  we  might  prohibit 
rebating  on  all  ships  entering  our  ports, 
the  English  and  German  lines  could 
hold  the  carrying  trade  between  South 
America  and  the  United  States  by 
doubling  the  rebates  on  shipments  from 
South  America  to  Europe. 

The  captains  and  deck  officers  of  for- 
eign carriers  are  naturally  partial  to  the 
interests  of  their  own  countries,  and  are 
trained  to  promote  the  market  for  home 
goods. 

Finally,  we  must  consider  the  relative 
cost  of  building  ships  here  and  abroad. 
If  Uncle  Sam  elects  to  stay  in  the  ship- 
ping game  as  owner  and  operator,  be 
can't  expect  to  charge  higher  frei^t 
rates  than  his  foreign  competitors  in 
order  to  Justify  the  excessive  cost  of 
building.  Unless  he  can  reduce  these 
excessive  costs,  the  difference  will  have 
to  be  charged  off  against  preparedness 
or  the  public  welfare  or  something  else. 

Commercial  sea  power  is  the  great 
prize  of  the  world  to-day.  It  was  early 
won  by  the  prowess  of  American  ships. 
and  then  surrendered  with  hardly  a 
struggle. 

For  many  years  following  the  coming 
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of  the  steel  screw-propelled  ship  we 
seem  to  have  lost  sight  of  the  fact  that 
the  day  would  come  when  our  virgin  re- 
sources would  develop  far  beyond  local 
consumption,  and  that  we  would  bec(mie 
an  export  nation  on  a  scale  undreamed 
of.  A  few  years  ago  ex-Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  McAdoo  stated  that  $300,000,- 
000  annually  was  paid  to  foreign  steam- 
ships for  carrying  our  commerce.  This 
sum  ought  to  support  a  magnificent  fleet 


of  American  ships,  maintain  a  large 
number  of  shipyards  on  repairs  alone, 
especially  stimulate  the  iron  and  steel 
trades  and  all  other  trades  allied  to 
ship-building,  employ  thousands  of 
American  sailors  whose  wages  would 
support  American  homes,  and,  finally 
and  of  most  vital  moment  to  our  own 
internal  peace,  American  ships  would  be 
a  big  factor  in  insuring  regularity  of 
employment  in  American  industry. 


We  must  have  a  sufficient  foreign  mar- 
ket to  absorb  our  surplus  production, 
and  there  will  never  be  any  certainty  of 
our  getting  it  as  long  as  we  depend  on 
the  other  fellow  to  deliver  our  goods; 
furthermore,  American  ships  should 
make  every  dollar  to  be  made  in  deliver- 
ing this  surplus  and  bring  to  American 
producers  the  colossal  advertising  value 
of  sending  the  Stars  and  Stripes  into  all . 
the  ports  of  the  world. 


II-A  FREE  TRADER  WILL  SURRENDER  TO  FACTS 

BY  GEORGE  HAVEN  PUTNAM 


A  MEASURE  is  now  pending  under 
which  a  substantial  appropriation 
is  to  be  made  from"the  Treasury 
— that  is  to  say,  by  the  taxpayers — to 
provide  a  subsidy  for  the  maintenance 
and  the  development  of  American  ship- 
ping. 

Those  who  are  believers  in  the  impor- 
tance of  freedom  of  trade  among  the 
vK^ations,  on  ethical  as  well  as  on  eco- 
nomic grounds,  may  properly  object  to 
'  any  use  of  the  money  of  the  taxpayers 
for  the  promotion  of  one  business  inter- 
est or  another. 

If  there  is  to  be  any  contribution  from 
the  taxpayers  for  the  support  of  an  indi- 
vidual business  interest,  or  of  a  group  of 
such  interests,  free-traders  for  the  most 
part  take  the  position  that  a  subsidy  is 
the  least  objectionable  form  for  such 
contribution.  A  subsidy  makes  provis- 
ion for  a  specified  payment,  the  amount 
of  which  payment  is  a  matter  of  public 
record.  The  taxpayer  is  in  a  position  to 
know  what  is  to  be  the  payment  from 
his  own  pocket  and  for  what  the  money 
is  to  be  utilized. 

We  hold,  however,  that  the  burden  of 
proof  rests  very  decidedly  upon  the  busi- 
ness concerns,  or  groups  of  concerns, 
which  make  application  for  such  sup- 
port from  the  Treasury — that  is  to  say, 
from  the  taxpayers — ^to  show  that  their 
industry  is  absolutely  essential  for  the 
safety,  or  at  least  for  the  welfare,  of  the 
Nation,  and  to  prove  further  that  such 
industry  cannot  be  established,  or  can- 
not be  maintained,  without  help  from 
the  taxpayers. 

It  is  possible  to  believe  that  there  are 

j     certain  industries  (the  number  of  these 

I     is,  in  my  opinion,  at  best  restricted) 

which  may  be  called  "essential"  for  the 

welfare,  or  possibly  for  the  safety,  of 

.  the  State. 

I  have  suggested,  looking  at  the  mat 
ter  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  free- 
trader, that  the  concerns,  or  groups  of 
concerns,  which  are  carrying  on  such 
industries,  or  which  want  to  establish 
such  Industries,  should  be  called  upon 
to  go  before  a  commission  (a  commib- 
sion  which  should  be  entirely  outside  of 
tiolitics)  and  submit  proof  that  must  be 
accepted  by  the  commission  as  adequate, 
first,  as  to  the  importance  of  their  in- 
dustry or  its  necessity  for  the  safety,  or 
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at  least  for  the  welfare,  of  the  State, 
and  further  proof  that  the  industry  can- 
not be  maintained,  or  possibly  cannot  be 
established,  without  help  from  the 
State — that  is  to  say,  from  the  tax- 
payers. They  should  then  be  called 
upon  to  state  what  amount  of  co-opera- 
tion or  support  from  the  taxpayers  will 
be  required  to  put  their  Industry  on  an 
assured  foundation  and  to  enable  its 
operations  to  be  carried  on.  The  com- 
mission having  accepted  the  view,  after 
examining  the  evidence,  that  the  indus- 
try is  to  be  classed  as  "essential,"  and 
having  arrived  at  an  estimate  of  the 
amount  of  the'  subvention  required, 
would  recommend  the  payment  from  the 
Treasury  of  the  amount  decided  to  be 
necessary — say,  five  million  dollars  or 
ten  million  dollars. 

The  amount  so  paid  would  be  a  mat- 
ter of  public  record.  The  taxpayer 
would  know  which  were  the  industries 
that  were  securing  In  this  way  the  help 
of  the  taxpayers.  Every  citizen  could 
know  what  the  money  was  being  used 
for. 

We  consider  that  a  subsidy,  made  a 
matter  of  public  record,  is  very  much 
preferable*  to  assistance  given  in  the 
form  of  a  tariff  or  duty.  A  voter  very 
seldom  can  know  what  amount  the  coun- 
try is  called  upon  to  pay,  and  in  the 
end  the  individual  citizen  is  under  the 
necessity  of  paying,  for  assistance  given 
to  an  industry  in  the  form  of  a  tariff. 
Provisions  in  the  tariff  are,  in  fact,  not 
infrequently  framed  so  as  to  make  such 
knowledge  dlfik;ult  to  understand.  The 
amount  of  the  contribution  is  hidden, 
and  is  meant  to  be  hidden. 

A  commission,  under  my  suggestion, 
would  recommend  that  the  subvention 
should  be  limited  to  a  term  of  years- 
say  a  period  of  five  years — which  might, 
with  sufficient  evidence  presented  as  to 
the  necessity  or  advisability  of  such  ac- 
tion, very  probably  be  renewed  for  a 
further  term. 

During  the  years  in  which  a  business 
was  receiving  this  help  from  the  tax- 
payers the  accounts  should  be  open  for 
the  inspection  of  representatives  of  the 
Treasury,  as  was  done  during  the  years 
of  the  war  with  certain  "war  indus- 
tries." •  All  proceeds  secured  by  the 
business    beyond   a   certain   percentage 


sufficient  to  cover  the  ordinary  business 
risks,  say  fifteen  per  cent,  should,  as  was 
done  in  the  case  of  the  war  industries 
referred  to,  be  paid  into  the  National 
Treasury. 

Further,  irrespective  of  the  term  for 
which  the  subvention  had  been  given, 
the  managers  of  these  industries  would 
be  at  liberty,  whenever  they  wanted  to 
•free  themselves  from  the  Government 
inspection  of  their  books  and  from  the 
necessity  of  paying  over  excess  profits 
or  proceeds  beyond  a  certain  fixed  rate, 
to  resign  the  subvention  and  to  give  up 
or  get  rid  of  the  inspection  and  the  pay- 
ment of  excess  profits. 

The  schedule  of  the  assisted  indus- 
tries should  be  a  matter  of  public  rec- 
ord. Every  citizen  would  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  know  what  manufacturers  or 
producers  throughout  the  country  had 
taken  the  position  that  they  could  not 
carry  on  their  business  without  help 
from  their  fellow-citizens. 

Payments  of  this  kind,  which  are  a 
matter  of  public  record,  pajmaents  to 
be  classed  as  subsidies  or  subventions, 
are,  in  my  judgment,  infinitely  pref- 
erable to  the  hidden  assistance  in  the 
form  of  tariff  duties,  because,  while  they 
do  constitute  a  burden  upon  all  of  the 
consumers  and  upon  all  of  the  taxpayers 
in  the  country,  the  precise  extent  of  the 
burden  or  the  amount  secured  by  one 
favored  trade  or  another  can  be  known. 

9rhe  makers  of  the  tariffs  do  not  in- 
tend that  the  extent  of  the  tariff  bur- 
dens should  be  known. 

If  the  interests  that  are  now  pressing 
for  a  ship  subsidy  can  make  clear  to  the 
members  of  an  impartial  convention 
that  such  subsidy  t*  "essential."  that 
the  ship-carrying  trade  is  essential  for  / 
the  welfare  of  the  Nation,  and  that 
Americans  cannot  conduct  this  business  \ 
without  aid  from  the  Treasury  (i.  c, 
the  taxpayers),  and  if  a  subsidy  is  made 
for  a  limited  time,  subject  to  the  condi- 
tions above  proposed,  I,  as  a  free-trader, 
would  not  be  prepared  to  oppose  the 
measure. 

The  voters  will  be  in  a  position  to  de- 
cide whether  the  subsidized  industry  is 
of  sufficient  advantage  to  the  country  to 
be  worth  what  it  costs,  and  how  long 
the  taxpayers  should  continue  to  provide 
the  money.  f  ^  i 
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A  "GOOD-BY- 

Hlljy  PARTY 

r.IVEN  AT  THR 

NATIONAI^ 

PRESS  CLUB. 

WASHTNO- 

TON,  TO 

.  1X:>STMASTER- 

OENKRAT. 

WILL  HAYS 

In  the  picture  Mr. 
Haya  ia  l>elnflr  "deliv- 
ered" to  the  movies 
by  Avory  Marks,  for- 
mer president  of  the 
club  (at  left  on  plat- 
form) dressed  as  a 
postman.  Theodore 
Tiller,  another  former 
president,  dressed  as 
WilUain  8.  Hart.  Is 
shown  signing  for  the 
"package."  This  very 
valuable  "special 

delivery  package," 
plainly  marked,  was 
Kuardod  by  a  squad 
of  United  States 
Marines 


(C>   Hauls  &  Ewlnt, 


KING 

CARNIVAL 

LEADING  HIS 

PROCESSION 

AT  NICE. 

PRANCE 

Tho  great  carnival  at 
Nice,  which  annually 
Attracts  thousands  of 
pleasure-sepkers,  ha^ 
again  Ijeen  ushered  In 
as  of  old.  Here  wo 
H#»e  H.  R.  H.  King 
Carnival  proceeding 
down  the  Avenue  do 
la  VIctoIre,  acclaimed 
by  his  subject  a 
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FROM    BOTH    SIDES    OF    THE    PACIFIC 


A  PEACE 

EXPOSITION 

IN  TOKYO. 

JAPAN 

I  If  IV  aro  Monu*  of  th«» 
hiiildings  ill  nno  of 
Tokyo's  parkH  which 
art>  to  houHP  the 
P^&co  Rxpofiltion 

which  will  Im-  held 
there  from  Ma»*ch  to 
Auf^UHt,  in  ct'lfbrntion 
of  the  ending  of  the 
World       War.  The 

lake  will  be  uned  for 
a  BerlcH  of  floating 
exhibitions.  The 

United  States  la  im- 
ported as  leading  In 
the  number  of  ex- 
hiblta  and  the  amount 
of  Hpace  allotted  to 
inerchanta  and  manu- 
facturers 


iniemaiionai 


A  NEW 

RESIDENTIAX. 

TRACT  IN 

THE  CITY 

OP  SAN 
FRANCISCO 

This  tract,  It  Is 
stated.  Is  typical  of 
many  that  are  now 
being  laid  out  In  San 
I'Vancisco.  These  new 
residential  sections 
are  easily  reached 
from  the  business 
center  by  means  of 
the  new  Twin  Peaks 
Tunnel,  which  Is  over 
two  miles  In  length 
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BTBAIfiHTENING  OUT  A   DOMESTIC  TANGLE.     «RORGR  S.  WEBEB  AND  FRANK  M.  HELAN  ON  THE  JOB 


A  DOMESTIC  RELATIONS  COURT 


NON-SUPPORT  Is  a  felony,  under 
the  law,  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, and  is  punishable  by  the 
criminal  courts  Just  as  is  arson,  larceny, 
house-breaking,  or  any  other  misde- 
meanor. Until  recently  actions  by  wives 
against  their  husbands  for  failure  to 
support  them  and  their  children  came 
under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  juvenile 
and  probation  court.  A  recent  construc- 
tion of  the  law,  however,  transferred 
them  directly  to  the  office  of  the  United 
States  District  Attorney.  The  strictly 
technical  execution  of  the  law  in  such 
cases  is  of  long  duration,  is  expensive, 
and  is  generally  quite  lacking  in  the 
application  of  any  helpful  human  rela- 
tions. 

Washington,  for  its  population,  has  in 
the  course  of  a  year  a  quite  large  per- 
centage of  non-support  cases — probably 
not  more  than  ifi  other  cities,  but  more 
conspicuous  because  they  are  brought  to 
public  attention.  Possibly  the  number 
is  due  in  part  to  its  colored  population 
and  the  number  of  small  wage-earners 
of  the  common  labor  type.  It  was  ap- 
parent in  October,  when  it  became 
necessary  for  the  District  Attorney  to 
assume  non-support  cases,  that  the 
courts  would  soon  become  clogged  and 
congested  and  the  jail  overfilled  with 
offenders    under     indictment    awaiting 
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trial.  Before  that  condition  could  arise, 
however,  a  zealous  officer  of  the  city 
Police  Department,  detailed  to  the  Dis- 
trict Attorney's  office  to  prepare  cases 
for  presentation  to  the  Grand  Jury,  hit 
upon  a  method  that  in  a  quite  unofficial 
application  has  proved  to  be  expeditious, 
much  less  expensive,  and  altogether 
much  more  human  in  the  disposition  of 
cases  of  matrimonial  disagreements  and 
consequent  non-support.  Thus  it  has 
come  about  that  George  S.  Weber,  the 
officer  in  charge,  with  the  co-operation 
of  his  brother  detective  Frank  M.  Helan. 
has.  in  effect,  established  and  set  in 
operation,  almost  before  he  knew  what 
he  was  really  doing,  a  "domestic  rela- 
tions court." 

The  procedure  is  a  simple  one.  When 
an  aggrieved  wife  appears  at  the  office 
of  the  District  Attorney  to  make  com- 
plaint of  a  neglectful  husband,  she  is 
referred  to  Mr.  Weber,  who,  instead  of 
passing  the  case  directly  to  the  Grand 
Jury,  first  ascertains  what  support  the 
wife  thinks  her  husband  might  afford  to 
pay — it  is  amazing  what  small  sums  are 
frequently  agreed  upon — and  also  what 
prospects  there  may  be  of  a  reconcilia- 
tion if  the  separated  parties  were 
brought  together.  He  then  writes  in  an 
unofficial  way — that  is,  not  by  a  formal 
summons  process — ^to  the  husband,  say- 


ing that  the  wife  has  made  complaint 
against  him  for  non-support  and  in- 
viting him  to  appear  at  his  office  at 
three  o'clock  on  the  following  Thursday 
afternoon  to  discuss  the  matter.  It  is 
usually  arranged,  without  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  husband,  that  the  wife  shall 
be  there  at  the*  same  time.  Each  Thure- 
day  is  a  busy*  day — there  is  always  i 
well-filled  anteroom.  The  husbands 
usually  appear,  probably  not  infre- 
quently because  they  think  they  must 
appear.  Each  one  has  a  good  "sit-down" 
talk  with  the  officers,  and  then.  If  he  is 
willing,  the  wife  is  brought  in  and  they 
talk  things  over,  with  the  result  that 
the  hulsband  generally  agrees  to  some 
form  of  support  and  very  often  family 
differences  are  healed  then  and  there, 
and  the  two  go  away  together,  happy 
and  thankful  for  the  agency  that  has 
brought  them  together.  If  the  husband 
does  not  appear,  or  if  after  the  confer 
ence  he  is  obstinate  and  will  not  promise 
to  do  his  duty,  his  case  goes  to  the 
Grand  Jury  the  next  day;  generally  he 
is  indicted,  and.  if  unable  to  obtain  bail 
remanded  at  once  to  jail  to  await  trial 
conviction,  and  sentence  to  a  term  in 
prison. 

During  the  three  months  that  this 
unique  "domestic  relations  court"  has 
been  in  existence  the  results  have  been 
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most  gratifying.  Out  of  three  hundred 
and  fifty  cases  Mr.  Weber  says  that  one 
hundred  families  have  been  reunited, 
and  that  in  those  instances  where 
reconciliation  was  not  effected  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty  husbands  have  been 
induced  to,  and  for  the  most  part  do. 
give  support  to  their  families.  Only 
thirty  have  been  indicted  and  compelled 
to  go  through  the  slow,  expensive,  and 


disheartening  stages  of  trial,  conviction, 
and  imprisonment.  By  their  zeal  as  offi- 
cials of  the  state  and  their  distinctly 
human  in^.erest  in  unfortunates  these 
two  men,  through  the  court  of  their  own 
creation,  ba\e  healed*  many  marital 
wounds,  maintained  many  wage-earners 
as  such  rather  than  assisted  in  their 
withdrawal  from  labor  and  unproductive 
confinement  in  Jails,  and  saved  the  Dis- 


trict Government  the  large  expenses  that 
are  ordinarily  involved  in  the  grinding 
of  court  wheels.  This  has  worked 
to  the  satisfaction  of  all  concerned,  and 
none  are  happier  in  the  results  than  the 
two  officers  who  originated  the*  plan  and 
have  carried  it  to  a  successful  fruition 
and  who*  now  have  the  satisfaction,  of 
being  peacemakers  rather  than  law  en- 
forcers. 


FISH  AS   GUARDIANS  OF  HEALTH 


BY  SAMUEL  F.  HILDEBRAND 


BATTLES  have  been  won  and  bat- 
tles have  been  lost  because  of 
insect  pests.  Great  enterprises 
have  failed  because  of  the  destruction 
wrought  by  disease-carrying  and  disease- 
distributing  insects.  In  our  own  coun 
try  vast  areas  of  agricultural  lands  are 
little  used  and  practically  undeveloped 
because  of  the  irevalence  of  an  insect- 
borne  disease,  malaria!  Cities  and  com-, 
munities  have  grown  and  prospered  re- 
gardless of  endemic  yellow  fever,  which 
is  also  an  insect-borne  disease,  but  this 
cannot  be  said  of  any  place  where 
malaria  seriously  prevails.  Malaria  is 
a  disease  that  works  slowly  but  surely. 
It  is  not  the  immediate  cause  of  death 
as  often  as  a  number  of  other  diseases, 
but  in  many  instances  it  certainly  Is  an 
important  contributing  factor,  for  ma- 
laria is  a  disease  which  debilitates.  It 
saps  the  patient's  strength  as  it  makes 
its  savage  attacks  from  time  to  time, 
and  thus  the  powers  of  resisting  other 
diseases  are  broken  down.  Because  the 
disease  works  slowly  and  by  degrees, 
and  because  it  is  not  the  immediate 
cause  of  death  frequently,  there  is 
nothing  spectacular  about  it.  Conse- 
quently it  does  not  frighten  the  public 
like  smallpox,  yellow  fever,  and  typhoid, 
and  it  does  not  receive  the  attention 
which  it  justly  deserves.  An  attack  of 
malaria  is  bad  while  it  lasts,  but  it  is 
soon  over  and  apparently  forgotten  until 
the  next  brood  of  organisms  is  liberated 
and  fever  again  results.  An  attack  of 
the  disease  is  aptly  described  in  the  fol- 
lowing poem  by  the  late  Mr.  Gilbert,  a 
Panama  Canal  Zone  poet,  who,  as  is 
evident,  knew  malaria  from  first-hand 
experience: 

You  are  going  to  have  the  fever. 

Yellow  eyes! 

In  about  ten  days  from  now 

Iron  bands  will  clamp  your  brow; 

Your  tongue  resemble  curdled  cream. 

A  rusty  streak  the  center  seam: 

Your    mouth     will     taste     of    untoM 

things. 
With  claws  and  horns  and   flna  and 

wings: 
Your  head  will  weigh  a  ton  or  more. 
And  forty  gales  within  it  roar! 

In  about  ten  days  from  now 
You  will  feebly  wonder  how 
All  your  bones  can  break  in  twain 
And  so  quickly  knit  again! 


You  will  feel  a  score  of  Jaels 
In  your  temple  driving  nails! 
You  will  wonder  if  you  are  shot 
Through  the  liver-case  or  what! 
You  will  wonder  if  such  heat 
Isn't  Hades,  and  repeat! 
Then  you'll  sweat  until,  at  length. 
You  —  won't  —  have  —  a  —  kitten's 
strength ! 

In  about  ten  days  from  now 
Make  to  health  a  parting  bow; — 
For  you're  going  to  have  the  fever, 
Yellow  eyes! 

Public  health  officers  who  have  had  an 
opportunity  to  observe  and  study  ma- 
laria are  fully  aware  of  the  seriousness 
of  the  disease,  and  they  are  making 
great  efforts  to  enlighten  the  public. 
The  response  has  not  always  been  of  the 
desired  degree,  mainly  for  two  reasons: 
first,  the  disease  is  not  one  that  tends 
to  frighten  man  to  action;  second,  to 
control  malaria  requires  funds.  The 
average  man  will  not  spend  a  dollar  un- 
less he  is  sure  that  he  will,  receive  a 
dollar  in  return.  Some  men  require  a 
dollar  and  a  quarter  or  a  dollar  and  a 
half,  and  others  wish  to  collect  the  in- 
terest in  advance.  A  dollar  spent  In 
anti-malaria  work  is  a  most  excellent 
investment,  but  the  burden  of  convinc- 
ing the  public  of  this  fact  falls  upon  the 
shoulders  of  the  public  health  officers, 
and  this  is  not  always  an  easy  matter. 

Fine  examples  illustrating  the  fact 
that  malaria  can  be  controlled  by  pre- 
venting mosquito  production  in  large 
numbers  are  available.  We  need  only  to 
refer  to  work  done  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment on  the  Panama  Canal  Zone,  and 
to  the  cantonment  zone  work  during 
the  recent  war.  The  cost  of  this  work, 
however,  was  quite  high,  and  therefore 
much  attention  is  now  being  devoted  10 
finding  more  economical  methods  of  se- 
curing the  same,  or  even  better,  results. 
As  these  newer  and  cheaper  methods  are 
being  developed  the  burden  of  the 
health  officers  and  the  public  is  becom- 
ing lighter,  and  anti-malaria  operations 
no  doubt  will  be  greatly  extended. 

One  of  the  newer  and  cheaper  methods 
of  fighting  mosquitoes  and  malaria  con- 
sists in  the  employment  of  top-feeding 
fish.  It  is  the  major  purpose  of  this 
article  to  convey  information  concerning 
the  fish  used  and  the  manner  of  their 
employment  for  anti-mosquito  work. 


A  word  of  explanation  concerning  the 
relation  which  the  mosquito  bears  to 
malaria,  however,  appears  to  be  in  order 
before  proceeding  with  the  subject  of 
fishes  in  relation  to  mosquito  control. 
Malaria  is  caused  by  an  organisv^i  which 
grows  and  multiplies  in  the  red  cells  of 
the  human  blood,,  and  the  only  way 
these  organisms  can, be  carried  from  one 
person  to  another  !s  through  the  females 
of  a  certain  group  of  mosquitoes  belong- 
ing to  the  genus  Anopheles.  So  far  as 
known,  the  malaria  parasite  does  not 
live  in  any  other  mosquitoes.  In  the 
stomach  of  the  Anopheles  it,  however, 
not  only  lives,  but  multiplies.  Some-  of 
the  new  organisms  then  migrate  from 
the  mosquito's  stomach  to  its  mouth, 
and  when  it  again  bites  a  person  some 
of  the  parasites  are  injected  into  the 
blood  as  the  mosquito  sinks  its  proboscis 
through  the  skin  and  into  a  bloodvessel. 
In  this  way,  and  this  way  only,  is  ma- 
laria transmitted  from  one  individual  to 
another.  The  theories  that  malaria  is 
caused  by  night  air,  bad  air  from  ponds 
and  swamps,  from  the  drinking  of  bad 
water,  from  the  eating  of  chinkapins  or 
watermelons  after  the  first  of  October, 
are  mere  trash. 

Conquering  the  mosquito  pest  by  the 
employment  of  top-feeding  fish,  while 
comparatively  new  in  anti-malaria  work, 
nevertheless  is  a  very  old  way  of  check- 
ing mosquito  production,  for  it  is  na- 
ture's way.  It  has  been  known  for  many 
yeara  that  certain  fish  fed  on  wiggle- 
tails,  or  young  mosquitoes,  when  placed 
in  aquaria,  water  barrels,  cisterns,  etc., 
but  their  value  in  larger  waters  was 
variously  overestimated  or  underesti- 
mated. There  also  was  no  definite,  in- 
formation concerning  the  fish  which 
were  of  most  value.  Within  the  last 
four  years  much  headway,  however,  ha.s 
been  made  in  determining  which  species 
are  the  chief  enemies  of  the  immature 
mosquito.  (It  of  course  must  be  under- 
stood that  the  young  or  immature  mos- 
quito, larvae  and  pupae,  live  in  the 
water.)  Considerable  information  too 
has  been  gained  concerning  the  manner 
of  the  employment  of  fish  and  the  de- 
gree of  control  which  may  be  e\pecte<l 
from  their  introduction  into  waters  of 
various  kinds. 

Most    of    the    members    of    the    ton 
minnow   family  xippear   to   lie   nat- 
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enemies  of  the  mosquito,  but  one  species 
occurring  in  the  Southern  States  of  this 
country  has  been  found  to  be  of  espe- 
cially great  value.  This  fish  is  the  com- 
mon, insignificant-looking  top  minnow, 
also  known  in  some  localities  as  the 
"top-water  minnow"  or  merely  as  "top- 
waters,"  in  other  localities  as  the  "pot- 
bellied minnow."  To  science  this  little 
fish  is  known  as  Oawhusia  afflvis.  Since 
only  a  single  species  from  the  waters  of 
the  United  States  is  recognized,  it  here- 
after in  this  article  will  be  referred  to 
as  Gambusia — a  name  which,  etymologi- 
cally  speaking,  signifies  "nothing,"  of 
no  account,  a  joke  or  farce,  meaning 
that  when  you  catch  a  Gambusia  you 
catch  nothing.  It,  then,  is  evident  that 
the  naturalist  who  selected  this  name 
failed  to  guess  the  importance  which 
these  little  fish  some  day  would  assume. 

The  female  Gambusia  is  much  larger 
than  the  male  and  much  the  mightier 
sex,  but  even  the  giant  females  rarely 
attain  a  length  of  2%  Inches.  The 
males  have  a  somewhat  more  slender 
body,  and  rarely,  if  ever,  exceed  a  length 
of  1%  inches.  In  the  aquarium  the 
cruel,  ferocious  female  often  pounces 
upon  the  small  male,  making  attack 
after  attack,  each  time  inflicting  a 
wound  or  taking  a  mouthful  of  flesh, 
which  is  devoured.  The  result  of  course 
is  that  the  male  is  killed  and  devoured 
to  the  extent  of  the  feeding  capacity  of 
the  female. 

The  color  in  both  sexes  is  a  modest 
gray,  but  the  male  may  be  distinguished 
from  the  female  by  the  shape  of  the  anal 
fln,  the  fin  on  the  median  line  of  the 
body  situated  just  behind  the  vent.  In 
the  female  this  fin  is  normally  de- 
veloped, consisting  of  rays  connected  by 
membrane,  but  in  the  male  the  rays  are 
united  and  prolonged,  and  the  fin  forms 
a  long  spear-shaped  prong.    This  prong 


serves  as  an  intromittent  organ  for 
the  conveyance  of  the  male  element 
(sperms)  from  the  male  to  the  female, 
for,  curiously  enough,  in  Gambusia  the 
eggs  are  fertilized  and  hatched  within 
the  body  of  the  female  and  the  young 
are  born  alive,  in  broods  of  a  few  to  a 
hundred  or  so  at  a  time,  each  female 
producing  several  broods  of  young  dur- 
ing one  summer. 

The  young  when  bom  are  about  one- 
half  inch  in  length.  They  are  well- 
developed  and  fully  formed  fish,  being 
able  to  swim  with  ease  and  quite  thor- 
oughly able  to  take  care  of  themselves. 
It  is  indeed  very  fortunate  for  the  young 
fish  that  they  come  into  the  world  so 
well  prepared  to  lead  an  independent 
life,  for  they  receive  no  parental  care 
whatever.  Even  the  mother  at  once  be- 
comes an  enemy.  In  the  aquarium,  at 
least,  the  brutal  parent  often  eats  up  her 
own  young  as  rapidly  as  they  are  bom. 
The  young  fish  grow  rapidly,  and  some- 
times they  become  sexually  mature  at 
the  age  of  three  months  and  themselves 
then  begin  producing  ofTspring.  Thus 
two  generations  result  during  a  single 
summer. 

The  fact  that  Gambusia  brings  forth 
its  young  alive  is  of  great  advantage  in 
the  utilization  of  this  fish  for  anti- 
malaria  work,  for  the  necessity  for  a 
special  environment  required  by  egg- 
laying  species  for  depositing  and  hatcn- 
ing  the  eggs  is  not  necessary,  as  the 
young  are  bom  while  the  adults  move 
about  in  the  water.  Reproduction  takes 
place  almost  anywhere,  even  in  the 
aquarium.  This  enables  the  anti-malaria 
worker  to  use  this  fish  in  many  kinds  of 
waters,  the  introduction  of  a  brood  stock 
only  being  necessary,  as  the  offsprinp 
usually  soon  abundantly  populate  the 
water. 

Gambusia  furthermore  is  of  wide  dis- 


tribution, occurring  in  at  least  some  of 
the  waters  in  all  malarious  sections  rif 
the  South.  Thus  it  has  from  the  begin 
ning  and  continues  to  provide  a  measure 
of  mosquito  control.  In  other  words, 
Gambusia  has  served  as  a  check  on  ma- 
laria from  the  beginning  of  civilization 
in  the  South  and  the  consequent  intro- 
duction of  malaria.  It  is  the  firm  belief 
of  the  writer  that  several  large  and 
prosperous  cities  in  the  South  never 
would  have  been  built  had  it  not  been 
for  this  enemy  of  the  mosquito. 

It  is  not  claimed  that  fish  in  any  lo- 
cality have  furnished  complete  mosquito 
control.  It  is  not  nature's  way  to  per- 
mit one  form  of  animal  life  to  extermi- 
nate another.  Consequently,  in  many 
waters  harriers  have  been  placed  be- 
tween the  fish  and  the  immature  mos- 
quito. These  barriers  may  consist  of 
plant  growths  or  of  fioating  or  anchor<Ni 
debris,  over  which  the  wiggletails  hover 
out  of  sight  and  out  of  reach  of  the  fish. 
Again,  Gambusia  has  enemies,  consisting 
chiefly  of  larger  predat  ry  fishes,  water 
snakes,  and  birds,  whici  may  prevent  it 
from  becoming  abundant  enough  to  de- 

'stroy  all  the  wiggletails  which  are  ob- 
tainable in  the  water.  There  also  are 
waters  in  nearly  every  locality  which 
are  inaccessible  to  the  fish  through 
natural  channels,  and  consequently  have 
not  become  populated  with  members  of 
the  finny  tribe.  It  is  here  where  man's 
help  is  needed.  Plants  and  floatage  pro- 
viding protection  for  the  immature  mos- 
quito against  flsh  may  be  removed  or, 
in  some  instances,  chemically  treated  in 
such  a  way  as  to  render  them  worthless 
as  protectors  of  mosquito  larvse  and 
pups.  The  enemies  of  Gambusia  mny 
either  be  removed  from  the  water  or  de- 
stroyed, or  sometimes  places  of  refuge 
for  the  minnows  may  be  provided.  The 
waters  which  have  not  become  populated 
with  top  minnows  through  natural  chan- 
nels should  be  artificially  stocked,  and 
the  use  of  Gambusia  for  bait  must  be 
discouraged. 

A  great  reduction  in  mosquito  produc- 
tion and  a  consequent  decline  in  the 
development  of  new  cases  of  malaria 
will  result  if  the  suggestions  offered  in 
the  preceding  paragraph  are  followed. 
Gambusia,  as  already  indicated,  lives 
and  multiplies  under  a  wide  range  ot 
conditions.  It  lives  in  very  stagnant 
water  and  it  endures  more  pollution 
than  most  other  species  of  fish.  It  may 
be  used  in  practically  all  standing 
bodies  of  water,  sluggish  ditches,  cis- 
terns, shallow  wells,  water  barrels,  etc, 
Gambusia  does  not  live  in  rivers  and 
creeks  with  strong  currents,  in  which 
mosquitoes  of  course  do  not  breed.  Its 
natural  habitat  is  in  the  quiet  waters, 
in  which  it  frequents  the  very  quiet, 
shallow  arms  and  bays,  and  it  seeks  and 
acquires  its  food  at  the  surface,  where 
the  immature  mosquito  spends  much  of 
its  life  and  where  it  must  come  for  air. 
The  common  names  "top  minnows"  and 
"top-waters"  no  doubt  originated  from 
the  fact  that  this  fish  so  often  is  seon 

.  swimming  at  the  surface  of  the  water.    It 
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is  evident  from  the  foregoing  that  the 
habits  of  Oambusia  are  proper  ones  to 
make  it  a  serious  enemy  of  the  young 
mosquito. 

By  the  use  of  Oambusia  as  an  agent 
for  the  control  of  mosquito  production 
we  get  something  for  next  to  nothing. 
But.  aside  from  the  initial  cost,  the  fish 
have  the  decided  advantage  over  several 
other  methods  of  control,   because   the 
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results  are  much  more  permanent.  Oil 
and  larvacides  must  be  applied  once 
every  week  during  warm  weather,  and 
if  for  any  reason  this  is  not  done  regu- 
larly and  carefully  one  or  more  broods 
of  mosquitoes  get  on  the  wing.  When 
a  body  of  water  once  is  stocked  with 
Oambusia,  it  usually  remains  stocked 
indefinitely.  Oambusia  works  all  day 
•and  every  day.  and  without  help  from 
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man  It  will  provide  a  great  reduction — 
from  75  to  100  per  cent — in  mosquito 
production,  depending,  of  course,  largely 
upon  the  conditions  which  prevail  in 
each  particular  body  of  water.  This 
method  of  mosquito  control  is  now 
widely  used  in  the  South,  and  it  is 
strongly  recommended  by  health  officers 
for  practically  all  permanent  standing 
and  sluggish  waters. 


Reading  from  left  to  rlRht  wo  pn^sent  Mr.  nnd  Mrs.  Top  Minnow,  two  of  our  pfflclent  guardians 

of   the   public   iiealtii.      The    drawings   approximately    indicate    their    r(>latlve    sizeR.      From    the 

expression  on   Mrs.   Minnow'.s   facre   we  should   Judge  that   she   might   be  as  «ttl cleat   a  guardian 

of  her  hushami  as  .she   Is  of  our  health 

TOP   MINNOW — THK   MOSQIJITO-EATING    FISH 


UNCLE  ELLIS 

BY   DOROTHY   CANFIELD 

THE  FOURTH  OF  A  SERIES  OF  EXCURSIONS  ALONG 
THE  BYWAYS  OF  HUMAN  NATURE 


I  NEVER  saw  my  Uncle  EUls.  be- 
cause he  died  before  I  was  born, 
but  I  heard  a  great  deal  about  him 
when  I  was  a  child.  His  step-daughter 
married  one  of  our  fellow-townsmen, 
and  lived  next  door  to  us  when  Twas  a 
little  girl,  and  her  mother.  Uncle  Ellis's 
widow,  lived  with  her  till  her  death. 
Whatever  Ruth  did  not  say  about  her 
stepfather  Aunt  Molly  supplied.  The 
two  women  spent  the  rest  of  their  lives 
hating  him.  and  for  his  sake  hated  and 
distrusted  all  men.  especially  the 
smooth,  plausible  variety.  I  was  brought 
up  on  their  stories  of  him.  and  he  stood 
for  me  as  the  type  of  the  traditional 
house  devil  and  street  angel. 

The  gruesome  impressions  of  married 
life  which  float'through  the  air  to  most 
little  girls  came  to  me  from  their  half- 
heard  and  half-understood  stories  of 
Uncle  Ellis.  He  had  killed  his  first  two 
wives,  they  said,  just  as  though  he  had 
taken  an  ax  to  them,  and  only  his  oppor- 
tune death  had  saved  Aunt  Molly  from 
the  same  fate.  His  innumerable  chil- 
dren— I  would  not  venture  to  set  down 
how  many  he  had.  all  in  legal  marriage 
—feared  and  detested  him  and  ran  away 
from  home  as  soon  as  they  could  walk. 
He  was  meanness  itself — secret  sneak- 
ing meanness,  the  sort  of  man  who 
would  refuse  his  wife  money  for  a 
wringer  to  do  the  family  wash  and 
spend  five  dollars  on  a  box  of  cigars; 
.  who  would  fly  into  a  black  raging  fury 
over  a  misplaced  towel  and  persecute 
the  child  who  had  misplaced  it  with  in- 
genious   moral    tortures    till    she    was 


ready  to  commit  suicide  out  of  nervous 
tension,  and  then  open  his  arms  with  a 
smile  to  the  baby  of  a  parishioner.  And 
after  mistreating  his  wife  till  she  could 
hardly  stand  she  would  hear  him  hold- 
ing forth  to  a  meeting  of  boys,  exhort- 
ing them  to  a  chivalric  attitude  towards 
all  women. 

Aunt  Molly  died  long  ago,  firing  up 
to  vindictive  reminiscences  to  the  last. 
Ruth  is  dead  now.  too.  in  the  fullness 
of  time.  I  am  a  middle-aged  woman, 
and  probably  the  only  one  now  alive 
who  ever  heard  the  two  talk  about  Uncle 
Ellis,  and  I  had  forgotten  him.  If  he 
stayed  at  all  in  my  memory,  it  was  with 
the  vague,  disembodied  presence  of  a 
character  in  a  book. 

About  a  month  ago  I  accepted  an  in- 
vitation to  speak  at  a  convention  in  a 
town  in  the  Middle  West  the  name  of 
which  was  vaguely  familiar  to  me.  I 
thought  perhaps  I  had  noticed  it  on  a 
time-table.  But  when  I  arrived  I  under- 
stood the  reason.  It  was  the  town 
where  for  many  years  Uncle  Ellis  had 
been  pastor  of  the  church.  At  the  rail- 
way station,  as  I  stepped  down  on  the 
platform,  one  of  the  older  women  in  the 
group  who  met  me  startled  me  Im- 
measurably by  saying:  "We  have  been 
especially  anxious  to  see  you  because  of 
your  connection  with  our  wonderful  Dr. 
Ellis  Randolph.  I  was  a  young  girl 
when  he  died,  but  I  can  truly  say  that 
my  whole  life  ha^  been  infiuenced  for 
good  by  the  words  and  example  of  that 
saintly  man." 

The   elderly  man   beside   her   added: 


"You  will  find  many  here  who  will  say 
the  same.  He  left  an  indelible  impres- 
sion on  our  community." 

They  took  me  to  his  church,  where  a 
large  bronze  tablet  set  forth  his  virtues 
and  his  influence  on  the  church.  They 
showed  me  the  Ellis  Randolph  Memorial 
Library.  I  was  shown  the  playground 
which  he  conceived  a  generation  before 
any  one  else  thought  of  such  a  thing. 
But  what  made  the  deepest  impression 
on  me  were  the  men  and  women  who 
came  to  shake  my  hand  because  I  was 
Uncle  Ellis's  niece,  because  they  wanted 
to  tell  one  of  his  family  of  the  greatness 
of  his  value  in  their  lives.  The  minister 
of  the  town,  a  white-haired  man,  told 
me,  with  a  deep  note  of  emotion  in  his 
voice,  that  Dr.  Randolph  had  done  more 
than  save  his  life  in  his  youth,  had 
saved  his  soul  alive.  The  banker  told 
me  that  he  had  heard  many  celebrated 
orators,  but  never  any  one  who  could 
go  straight  to  the  heart  like  Dr.  Ran- 
dolph. "I  often  tell  my  wife  that  she 
ought  to  be  thankful  to  Dr.  Randolph 
for  a  lecture  on  chivalry  to  women 
which  he  gave  to  us  boys  at  an  Impres- 
sionable moment  of  our  lives."  And  the 
old  principal  of  the  school  said:  "Not  a 
year  goes  by  that  I  do  not  thank  God 
for  sending  that  righteous  man  to  be  an 
example  to  my  youth.  He  left  behind 
him  many  human  monuments  to  his 
glory." 

What  did  I  say  to  them?  Oh.  I  didn't 
say  anything  to  them.  I  couldn't  think 
of  anything  to  say. 
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BREAKING  THE  WORLD^S  WORST  TRAFFIC  JAM 


BY   ALFRED   E.   SMITH 

EX-GOVERNOR  OF  THE  STATE  OF  NEW  YORK 


IT  costs  as  much  to  ]>a8s  a  ton  of 
freight  through  New  York  City  ter- 
minals as  it  does  to  haul  it  from 
Buffalo*  according  to  a  statement  made 
by  an  officer  of  the  Erie  Railroad  and 
borne  out  by  the  investigations  of  the 
New  York  and  New  Jersey  Port  and 
Harbor  Development  Commission. 

Another  investigator  reports  that  the 
expense  involved  between  the  arrival  of  a 
car  in  New  York  City  and  the  placing  of 
goods  on  the  ship  frequently  amounts 
to  as  much  as  the  cost  of  the  haul  from 
points  as  far  West  as  Chicago,  and  that 
congestion  and  excessive  costs  at  the 
Port  of  New  York  are  not  new  condi- 
tions, but  have  prevailed  for  many  years. 

It  is  agreed  by  terminal  engineers  and 
transportation  experts  generally  that 
standard  railway  freight  cars  cannot  be 
brought  on  to  the  island  of  Manhattan.  I 
think  it  can  be  agreed  in  any  gathering 
of  people  who  understand  the  geography 
of  Manhattan  Island  that  you  cannot 
make  "a  freight  yard  out  of  any  part  of  it. 
Therefore  it  is  to  be  served  by  an  under- 
ground electric  system  with  a  break-up 
yard  in  New  Jersey,  where  the  freight  is 
to  be  taken  on  tractors  and  placed  in 
electric  cars  and  delivered  at  inland 
points  along  the  North  River,  providing 
a  constantly  moving  shuttle  service  ber 
tween  the  island  of  Manhattan  and  the 
New  Jersey  break-up  yards. 

In  plain  language,  the  underlying 
principle  of  the  Port  Plan  is  to  connect 
the  railways  from  the  West  with  the 
railways  from  the  East  by  all-rail  routes 
and  to  bring  standard  freight  cars  with- 
out floating  them  to  the  outlying  bor- 
oughs of  New  York  along  belt-line  rail 
routes  intended  to  serve  the  commerce 
and  the  industry  of  these  sections. 

So  far  as  exchange  freight  between 
the  New  England  lines  and  the  lines 
from  the  Pacific  coast  are  concerned. 
New  York  is  to-day  a  way  station.  The 
only  difference  is  that,  instead  of  send- 
ing the  freight  along  under  a  tunnel 
and  keeping  it  continually  with  the 
wheels  moving,  it  is  carted  across  the 
bay  on  car-floats,  which  is  the  big  ele- 
ment of  delay  and  a  great  big  element 
of  cost  and  the  big  element  of  expense. 

WAR   OF    THE   PORTS 

The  port  problem  directly  affects  the 
business  interests  of  the  port,  and  the 
cost  of  living  in  the  metropolitan  dis- 
tricts of  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  and 
New  Orleans,  which  have  been  active 
competitors  for  the  business  now  done 
at  the  Port  of  New  York.  They  have 
inserted  in  the  newspapers  whole-page 
advertisements  and  used  In  their  adver- 
tising matter  the  figures  gathered  by 
our  own  Commission  to  show  the  cost 
of  doing  business  at  our  own  port. 
Speaking  before  the  Port  Authority, 
United    States   Shipping   Commissioner 
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"MR.  POTATO" 
This  festive  figure  represents  the  farmers' 
crops  on  their  Journey  through  the  intricate 
maze  of  the  traffic  Jam  of  New  York  Harbor. 
A  moving  picture  of  the  adventures  of  Mr. 
Potato  in  being  used  to  create  public  interest 
In  the  port  treaty 

Love,   among   other   things,   made   the 
statement : 

You  have  lost  the  cotton  trade. 
You  have  lost  the  tobacco  trade,  and 
you  are  fast  losing  the  grain  trade. 
Arguments  set  forth  for  the  St.  Law- 
rence Waterway,  which,  if  ever  built, 
will  not  only  interfere  with  the  business 
of  the  Port  of  New  York,  but  will  tend 
to  destroy  the  effectiveness  of  our  great 
canal  system,  built  at  a  cost  of  over 
1160,000,000,  are  based  largely  upon  the 
cost  of  doing  business  and  the  conges- 
tion at  the  Port  of  New  York.  A  group 
of  Mid- Western  States  have  Joined  to- 
gether in  a  federation  and  are  urging 
upon  Congress  that  a  waterway  be 
opened  along  the  St.  Lawrence  River 
between  the  Great  Lakes  and  the  ocean. 
The  Hon.  A.  P.  Nelson,  Member  of  Con- 
gress, urging  the  St.  Lawrence  Water- 
way in  a  speech  made  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  on  December  5,  1921, 
said: 

Other  and  more  drastic  remedies 
should  be  applied  to  effect  a  better 
distribution  of  commerce  through  the 
porta  of  the  country,  to  the  end  that 
we  may  be  freed  in  part  at  least  from 
the  tremendous  burdens  that  have 
been  placed  upon  our  commerce  be- 
cause we  have  permitted  the  continu- 
ance of  conditions  which  have  forced 
the  foreign  business  of  the  country 
largely  through  the  archaic  Port  of 
New  York. 

The  following  day  Congressman  Bren- 
nan  had  this  to  say: 

We  cannot  close  our  eyes  to  the 
almost  intolerable  congestion  which 
has  existed  for  years  past  in  the 
vicinity  of  New  York  City,  and  which 


is  particularly  emphasized  on  the 
lower  end  of  Manhattan  Island.  Can 
we  be  criticised  for  asking  a  trans- 
portation relief  which  would  divert  a 
part  of  our  shipments  throiigh  an- 
other route  which  w^ould  be  inter- 
rupted and  unhampered  by  the  neces- 
sary rehandling  and  breaking  of  bulk 
which  now  attend  shipments  through 
Buffalo  and  New  York  City? 

To  relieve  this  congestion  without 
diverting  traffic  from  this,  the  world's 
greatest  harbor,  there  has  been  created 
a  body  known  as  the  Port  of  New  York 
Authority. 

TWO  STATES  AT  OIHM3 

In  order  that  we  may  have  a  thorou^ 
understanding  of  what  the  Port  Ao- 
thority  means,  what  its  functions  are  to 
be,  and  why  and  how  it  was  created,  it 
is  necessary  to  go  back  a  few  years. 

In  1917  Representatives  of  the  State 
of  New  Jersey  petitioned  the  Inter-State 
Commerce  Commission  for  a  rate  on 
freight  from  the  West  in  favor  of  the 
State  of  New  Jersey,  on  the  theory  that 
the  nine  large  trunk  lines  terminated 
really  on  the  New  Jersey  shore.  New 
York  commercial  bodies  got  together 
and  went  down  to  Washington  and 
fought  for  the  preservation  of  the  status 
of  New  York,  because  a  decision  in  favor 
of  New  Jersey  in  the  Federal  Rate  Case 
would  have  meant  3  cents  a  hundred 
pounds  preferential  to  the  manufacturer 
in  New  Jersey,  or  60  cents  a  ton. 

I  do  not  think  we  need  spend  any 
time  figuring  on  what  that  would  have 
meant  to  the  commerce  of  New  York 
City.  The  man  who  established  his  fac- 
tory in  New  Jersey  would  have  that  ad- 
vantage over  the  man  doing  his  busi- 
ness in  New  York.  The  Inter-State 
Commerce  Commission  did  not,  however, 
grant  the  petition  of  the  New  Jersey 
interests,  but  at  the  same  time  it  did 
not  deny  it  for  all  time.  It  gave  New 
Jersey  permission  to  reopen  Its  case  at 
any  time.  In  its  opinion  the  Inter-State 
Commerce  Commission  said  that  his- 
torically and  geographically  the  Port  of 
New  York  comprehended  both  States. 
It  advised  that  the  States  get  together 
and  jointly  develop  the  port  so  that 
there  might  be  no  future  rivalry  as  be- 
tween the  States,  and  terminal  costs 
might  be  reduced  so  as  to  leave  the 
great  Port  of  New  York  in  a  position  to 
compete  successfully  with  the  other 
ports  of  entry  on  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf 
coasts. 

CENTER   OF   VAST    8HTPMRNTR 

Following  this  experience,  the  two 
States  created  a  Bi-State  Commission, 
known  as  the  New  York  and  New  Jersey 
Port  and  Harbor  Development  Commis- 
sion, consisting  of  three  men  from  New 
Jersey  and  three  from  New  York,  and 
in  1918  this  Commission  began  an  ex- 
Digitized  b. 


manhatta:^  island  hangs  like  a  tongue  in  the  mouth  of  the  magnificent  pobt 
of  new  york.  this  map  of  the  tebmtoby  covered  by  the  pout  treaty  clearly 
indicates  the  complexities  of  the  transportation  problem  of  the  metbopolis  and 

THE  SURROUNDING  REGION.  THE  WESTERN  FARMER  WHO  WONDERS  WHY  IT  COSTS  SO 
MUCH   TO  HANDLE  HIS   PRODUCTS   AS   THEY   PASS   THROUGH   NEW  YORK   WILL  FIND  SOME 

OF  THE  REASONS  SHOWN   HERE 
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22  Mardi 


ONE  CAUSE  OF  CONGESTION  IN   NEW  YORK   CITY — THE  OCCUPANCY  OF  THE  WEST 
SIDE  MABGINAL  STREET  BY    RAILWAY  TRACKS   AND  FREIGHT  CARS 


haustive  study  of  all  terminal  operations 
in  the  Port  of  New  York. 

After  thorough  investigation,  the  Bi- 
State  Commission  made  final  report  to 
the  Legislature  of  1921,  which  recom- 
mended the  creation  of  a  port  district  to 
be  defined  by  law  and  to  include  one 
hundred  and  five  organized  municipali- 
ties, embracing  a  population  of  about 
8,000,000  people.  At  present  it  is  served 
by  twelve  trunk-line  railways,  which 
bring  to  or  take  out  of  or  through  the 
port  over  75,000,000  tons  of  freight  per 
annum.  An  immense  number  of  foreign 
and  domestic  steamships,  not  less  than 
8,000,  equally  bring  to  or  take  out  of 
the  port  over  45,000,000  additional  tons 
of  freight  per  annum.  Within  the  port 
district  there  is  more  manufacturing 
output  than  in  any  similar  area  in  the 
world,  with  a  variety  of  products  and 
commodities  to  be  handled  unparalleled 
anywhere  else.  Four  million  tons  of 
foodstuffs  alone  are  annually  required 
by  the  people  of  the  port  district. 

The  Bi-State  Commission  recom- 
mended a  treaty  between  the  two  States 
calling  for  comprehensive  development 
of  the  port  which  would  effectuate  a 
compact  binding  them,  and  establishing 
a  port  district  and  a  Port  of  New  York 
Authority  over  it.  The  Port  Authority  is 
composed  of  three  members  from  New 
York  and  three  members  from  New  Jer- 
sey, and  is  a  body  corporate  and  politic. 
It  is  charged  with  the  supervision  and 
carrying  out  of  comprehensive  plans 
after  they  have  received  the  approval  of 
the  Legislatures  of  both  States. 

On  August  23,  1921,  President  Har- 
ding approved  the  action  of  Congress 
ratifying  the  treaty  and  affixed  his  sig- 
nature. There  were  appropriate  cere- 
monies to  mark  so  important  an  occasion. 

The  Port  Authority  was  directed  by 
statute  to  study  the  plan  of  the  Bi-State 
Commission,   and   any  other  plan   that 


might  be  placed  before  it  for  considera- 
tion. This  it  did,  working  night  and 
day  during  the  summer  and  fall  of  1921, 
and  on  January  1  of  this  year  submitted 
to  the  Legislatures  of  both  States  a  com- 
prehensive plan. 

MANY    INTERESTS    CO-OPERATE 

As  an  approach  to  the  great  task  of 
preparing  the  plan,  provision  was  made 
for  the  formation  of  an  Advisory  Coun- 
cil made  up  of  representatives  of  cham- 
bers of  commerce,  boards  of  trades,  and 
civic  societies,  of  which  there  are  one 
hundred  and  three  within  the  port  dis- 
trict. The  several  agencies  engaged  in 
transportation,  such  as  the  twelve  trunk- 
line  railways,  the  steamship  companies, 
lighterage  companies,  warehouses  and 
trucking  interests,  and  various  special- 
ized industries,  were  all  invited  to  or- 
ganize co-operating  committees  in  order 
that  points  of  contact  might  be  imme- 
diately established  for  the  necessary 
conferences. 

Inasmuch  as  this  whole  problem  is 
one  that  not  only  affects  the  business 
interests  as  far  as  the  cost  of  business 
at  the  port  is  concerned,  but  also  vitally 
affects  the  household  and  the  cost  of 
living,  an  Educational  Council  was  or- 
ganized to  inform  the  public  on  the  sub- 
ject and  to  lend  its  active  assistance. 
In  this  Council  individuals  as  well  as 
representatives  of  all  organizations 
within  the  port  found  membership. 

After  long  hours  of  conference  with 
steamship  companies,  railway  engineers, 
and  terminal  operators,  all  the  facts  set 
forth  as  to  cost  and  method  in  the  Bi- 
State  Commission  were  substantially 
admitted  and  certain  fundamental  con- 
ditions were  laid  down  as  tending  to 
provide  a  proper  solution  of  the  problem 
and  to  guide  the  Commission  in  setting 
forth  the  physical  plans,  and,  so  far  as 
can  be  shown  to  be  economically  prac- 


tical, the  following  definite  fundamental 
principles  were  adopted: 

That  terminal  oporations  within  the 
port  district,  so  far  as  practicable, 
should  be  unified; 

That  there  should  be  consolidation 
of  shipments  at  proper  classificatjon 
points,  so  as  to  eliminate  duplication 
of  effort,  inefficient  loading  of  equip- 
ment, and  reduction  in  expenses: 

That  there  should  be  the  most  di- 
rect routing  of  all  commodities,  so  as 
to  avoid  centers  of  congestion,  con- 
flicting currents,  and  long  truck  hauls: 

That  terminal  stations  established 
under  the  comprehensive  plan  should 
be  union  stations,  so  far  as  practica- 
ble; 

That  the  process  of  co-ordinatinj? 
facilities  should  so  far  as  practicable 
adapt  existing  facilities  as  integral 
parts  of  the  new  system,  so  as  to 
avoid  needless  destruction  of  exist  in? 
capital  investment  and  reduce  so  far 
as  possible  the  requirements  for  new 
capital ;  and  endeavor  should  be  madr 
to  obtain  the  consent  of  the  States 
and  local  municipalities  within  the  poK 
district  for  the  co-ordination  of  their 
present  and  contemplated  port  and 
terminal  facilities  with  the  whole  plan : 

That  freight  from  all  railroads 
must  be  brought  to  all  parts  of  the 
.  port  wherever  practicable  without 
cars  breaking  bulk,  and  this  necessi- 
tates tunnel  connection  between  New 
Jersey  and  Long  Island,  and  tunnel 
or  bridge  connections  between  other 
parts  of  the  port; 

That  there  should  be  urged  upon 
the  Federal  authorities  improvement 
of  channels  so  as  to  give  access  for 
that  type  of  water-borne  commerce 
adapted  to  the  various  forms  of 
development  which  the  respective 
shore-fronts  and  adjacent  lands  of  the 
port  would  best  lend  themselves  to: 

Highways  for  motor-truck  traffic 
should  be  laid  out  so  as  to  permit  the 
.  most  efficient  inter-relation  between 
terminals,  piers,  and  industrial  estab- 
lishments not  jeqHipped  with  railroad 
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sidincrs,  and  for  the  distribution  of 
bulldingr  materials  and  many  other 
commodities  which  must  be  handled 
by  trucks;  these  highways  to  connect 
with  existing:  or  projected  bridgres, 
tunnels,  and  ferries; 

Definite  methods  for  prompt  relief 
must  be  devised  that  can  be  applied 
for  the  better  co-ordination  and  op- 
eration of  existing  facilities  while 
larger  and  more  comprehensive  plans 
for  future  development  are  being  car- 
ried out. 

The  present  old-time  method  of  car- 
floating  freight  is  the  most  expensive 
that  can  be  imagined.  The  cost  of  up- 
keep on  floating  equipment  is  enormous. 
It  has  been  set  forth  that  after  one  win- 
ter such  as  we  experienced  in  1918, 
when  the  harbor  was  choked  with  ice, 
the  floating  property  of  the  railways 
deteriorated  some  thirty-flve  per  cent. 

NO    PBOPEUTY    TO    BE    ABBirRABILY    TAKEN 
OVEB 

The  inauguration  of  the  Port  Plan 
does  not  mean  that  the  entire  new  plan 
is  to  be  effective  at  once.  It  does  mean 
that  it  will  be  undertaken  and  extended 
as  the  needs  of  industry  require.  It  has 
for  its  most  salutary  feature  the  preven- 
tion of  haphazard,  hit-and-miss  improve- 
ments conducted  by  various  independent 
agencies  to  meet  temporary  conditions, 
a  practice  that  in  the  past  has  interfered 
with  intelligent  development  of  the  port. 
It  does  not,  however,  interfere  in  the 
slightest  degree  with  the  power  of  any 
of  the  municipalities  within  the  port  to 
develop  their  own  facilities,  and  their 
home-rule  powers  are  safeguarded  not 
only  in  the  plan,  but  in  the  treaty  itself, 
of  which  Article  6  says: 

No  property  now  or  hereafter 
vested  in  or  held  by  either  State,  or 
by  any  County,  City.  Borough,  Vil- 
lage, Township,  or  other  Municipality, 
shall  be  taken  by  the  Port  Authority 
without  the  authority  or  consent  of 
such  State,  County,  City.  Borough.  Vil- 
lage. Township,  or  other  Municipality. 

NO    PUBLIC    MONEY    REQUIRED 

To  correct  some  false  impressions,  let 
me  therefore  say  that  under  no  condi- 
tions can  the  property  of  any  munici- 
pality be  touched  for  the  improvement 
without  its  consent.  Further,  no  pub- 
lic money  is  required  to  finance  the 
project.  The  Port  Authority  is  a  body 
corporate  and  politic  and  must  by  the 
sale  of  bonds  raise  the  necessary  money 
to  carry  out  its  projects,  and  necessarily 
these  must  be  self-sustaining  in  order 
tliat  the  Interest  and  amortization  pay- 
ments on  the  bonds  can  be  met  from 
the  profits  of  operation. 

The  plan,  among  other  things,  recog- 
nizes the  fundamental  business  principle 
that  as  much  as  possible  of  existing 
property  and  equipment  already  built 
and  in  operation  should  be  used.  Ac-, 
cordingly  the  plan  takes  full  advantage 
of  the  great  classification  and  break-up 
yards  already  built  and  in  operation  on 
ttie  New  Jersey  side.  The  next  step  is 
to  connect  them  with  the  New  York  side 
of  the  port.  That  is  proposed  to  be  done 
by  a  tunnel  under  the  bay  from  the  so- 
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called  Greenville  Yards  in  New  Jersey 
to  a  point  in  South  Brooklyn  where 
direct  rail  connection  can  be  made  with 
the  New  York  Connecting  Railroad,  al- 
ready built  through  Brooklyn,  for  trans- 
fer to  the  New  England  lines,  with 
proper  spurs  along  the  water-front  and 
to  Jamaica  Bay  to  meet  the  needs  of 
that  section.  It  also  provides  for  proper 
spurs  from  the  New  York  Connecting 
Railway  to  the  Brooklyn  water-front 
and  into  the  Bronx,  so  that  sections  of 
the  Bronx  not  adapted  to  residential 
purposes  may  be  hereafter  developed  for 
industrial  uses,  enjoying  the  benefits  of 
direct  rail  connection  with  the  twelve 
great  trunk  lines  of  the  country  enter- 
ing the  Port  of  New  York. 

The  island  of  Manhattan  presents  the 
most  difilcult  part  of  the  problem. 

The  Borough  of  Richmond  is  taken 
care  of  by  the  extension  of  the  inner 
belt  line  in  New  Jersey  down  and  across 
the  Arthur  Kill  by  enlarging  the  exist- 
ing bridge  and  widening  the  tracks  of 
the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad. 

Aside  from  its  physical  aspect,  the 
plan  has  for  its  purpose  the  unification 
of  present  terminal  facilities.  During 
the  war,  when  the  management  of  the 
railways  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Gov- 
ernment and  they  were  used  as  an 
agency  to  win  the  war,  they  were  com- 
pelled by  Executive  edict  to  unify  their 
existing  terminal  facilities  in  the  inter- 
est of  speed  and  economy.  Had  it  not 
been  for  such  unification,  it  is  extremely 
doubtful  that  the  Port  of  New  York 
would  have  been  able  to  stand  up  under 
the  pressure  put  upon  it.  As  it  was, 
congestion  and  delays  incident  to  the 
old-time  methods  of  doing  business  very 
materially  added  to  the  terminal  costs. 

RAILWAY    COMPETITION    A    MISTAKE 

The  argument  has  been  made,  and 
made  without  understanding  of  the  sub- 
ject, that  there  must  be  competition. 
That  is  not  so.  Competition  in  railway 
operation  is  the  one  competition  that 
works  against  the  public,  and  not  for 
them,  because  it  adds  to  the  cost  of  the 
operation,  and  that  is  exactly  what  the 
Inter-State  Commerce  Commission  had 
in  Its  mind  a  short  time  ago  when  it 
declared  for  a  policy  of  unifying  the 
railways,  so  that  there  would  not  be 
more  than  sixteen  or  eighteen  of  them 
in  the  whole  United  States. 

Under  the  present  competitive  system, 
do  the  people  of  New  York  get  the  bene- 
fit of  that  competition?  They  certainly 
do  not,  because  the  rates  are  fixed  by 
the  Inter-State  Commerce  Commission. 
The  competition  is  not  one  calculated  to 
be  healthy  for  the  public,  but  it  is  one 
for  particular  lines  of  business  as  be- 
tween particular  railways.  The  railway 
that  can  get  an  advantageous  position 
on  the  water-front — ^the  East  River 
water-front  of  New  York — can  control 
certain  commodities  that  are  coming 
from  the  West.  That  is  the  kind  of 
competition  that  the  declaration  of 
fundamental  principles  in  the  Port  Plan 
Is  endeavoring  to  do  away  with,  to  the 
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end  that  the  costs  may  be  reduced,  so 
that  New  York,  through  any  agency  it 
may  select,  can  go  down  before  the 
Inter-State  Commerce  Commission  in 
Washington  and  say:  "Here,  we  have 
unified  our  costs.  We  have  cut  down 
the  cost  of  doing  business  there,  and  we 
want  our  rates.  We  want  that  reflected 
in  the  cost  of  doing  business,  and  of 
living  in  the  metropolitan  district  that 
is  encircled  by  this  line  called  'the  New 
York  Port  District' " 

STRIKES  AT  ROOT  OF  HIGH   COST  OF  LIVING 

The  business  interests  of  the  port 
should  be  encouraged  and  every  un- 
necessary burden  should  be  lifted  from 
their  shoulders.  There  is  no  reason 
why  old-fashioned  methods  of  handling 
freight  should  add  to  the  cost  of  every- 
thing manufactured  at  this  port.  If  not 
given  relief,  there  will  naturally  be  a 
tendency  to  move  where  costs  of  doing 
business  will  give  a  fair  start  and  a 
square  chance  in  the*  great  game  of  com- 
petition. 

Public  agencies  of  every  kind  have 
talked  at  great  length  in  the  last  few 
years  upon  this  important  question  of 
the  cost  of  living.  Here  is  an  oppor- 
tunity to  remedy  one  of  the  evils  that 
lie  at  the  root.  Because  of  delay  and 
congestion  and  rehandling  it  has  been 
scientifically  figured  out  that  it  costs 
almost  twice  as  much  to  take  a  sack  of 
potatoes  from  the  break-up  yards  in 
New  Jersey  to  the  retail  grocer  in  the 
Bronx  as  .it  does  to  haul  that  sack  of 
potatoes  from  the  State  of  Michigan  to 
the  State  of  New  Jersey.  The  housewife 
as  well  as  the  merchant  should  there- 
fore be  interested  in  any  project  that 
has  for  its  purpose  the  reduction  of 
terminal  costs. 

There  is  no  disagreement  anywhere 
on  the  facts  set  forth  about  the  present 
condition.  It  has  been  recognized  by 
even  those  who  have  not  been  in  accord 
with  the  creation  of  the  Port  Authority 
or  the  development  of  the  port  by  Joint 
action  between  the  States. 

The  plan  set  forth  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  port  is  the  result  of  inten- 
sive study  on  the  part  of  the  best  en- 
gineers and  terminal  experts  that  could 
be  gathered  together  in  this  country. 
Advising  with  them  were  the  experts 
and  engineers  of  the  great  trunk  lines, 
the  representatives  of  the  great  steam- 
ship companies,  and  traffic  managers  of 
great  industrial  plants,  and  it  is  entirely 
deserving  of  approval  by  the  Legisla- 
tures of  both  States  and  without  delay. 

Delay  is  dangerous  if  competition 
with  our  canal  system  and  our  port  by 
the  St.  Lawrence  Waterway  is  to  be 
avoided.  If  the  port  is  to  stand  in 
healthy  competition  with  the  other  ports 
of  the  country,  and  if  the  people  them- 
selves in  the  great  metropolitan  district 
are  to  reap  the  full  benefits  and  bless- 
ings that  should  flow  to  us  from  the 
greatest  natural  harbor  in  the  world— a 
gift  of  Almighty  God  himself  and  fash- 
ioned with  his  own  hands— the  work 
should  immediately  be  begun. 
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AFTER    THE    WAR   JOTTINGS 


IT  was  certainly  a  busy  and  crowded 
wander-year  that  the  famous  Eng- 
lish war  writer,  Colonel  Repington, 
took  in  order  to  acquaint  himself  with 
the  new  personalities  and  the  new  ideas 
thrown  up  in  Europe  and  America  after 
the  great  war  storm.  His  idea  of  a 
restful  vacation  seems  to  be  to  rush 
about  with  incredible  agility  and  rapid- 
ity. The  sub-title  of  his  diary  mentions 
some  of  the  places  visited — namely, 
London,  Paris,  Rome,  Athens,  Prague. 
Vienna,  Budapest,  Bucharest,  Berlin, 
Sofia,  Coblenz,  New  York,  Washington. 
But  this  by  no  means  includes  the  full 
list  of  places  visited,  while  a  list  of  the 
men  talked  with  would  be  surprising, 
not  only  from  their  number,  but  from 
their  importance. 

Colonel  Repington's  book  "After  the 
War"*  has  been  criticised  as  scrappy 
and  disjointed,  and  also  as  indiscreet  or 
scandalous.  As  to  the  first  charge,  the 
very  plan  of  a  diary  involves  a  rapid 
fire  of  notes,  impressions,  and  talks;  but 
one  rarely  finds  this  method  wearisome, 
for  mingled  with  many  minor  details 
the  reader  constantly  comes  across  anec- 
dotes and  readable  passages.  As  to  the 
second  charge,  the  word  indiscreet  is 
more  apt  than  tke  word  scandalous. 
There  is  not  much  in  the  book  that  ap- 
peals to  the  lover  of  gossip,  but  there 
are  many  reports  of  conversations  which 
might  well  annoy  the  persons  reported 
and  make  them  wish  that  they  had  been 
less  frank.  All  the  world  knows  that 
Colonel  Repington  Is  a  newspaper  man 
and  that  discretion  is  not  his  most  noted 
quality;  so  that  those  who  talked  to 
him  have  only  themselves  to  blame  if 
they  talked  too  freely.  Yet  one  doubts 
whether  Clemenceau  would  be  particu- 
larly pleased  when  he  is  reported  as 
saying  of  Foch  that  "on  several  occasions 
he  had  had  to  speak  to  Foch,  who  owed 
him  a  grudge  for  it  and  had  shown  it." 
Nor  with  the  ascription  to  him  of  the 
hon  mot  (after  Clemenceau 's  recovery 
from  appendicitis):  "There  are  only 
two  perfectly  useless  things  in  tile 
world — the  appendix  and  Poincar^." 
Such  remarks  are  quite  out  of  keeping 
with 'the  report  of  Clemenceau's  feeling 
as  to  discussing  the  past.  That  passage 
is  indeed  so  striking  that  we  quote  it 
at  some  length: 

No.  said  C.  he  had  said  nothing, 
had  written  nothing,  and  was  not  go- 
ing to.  He  took  no  interest  In  con- 
troversies about  the  past,  which  was 
over.  He  had  lived  through  the 
greatest  period  and  hatl  done  his  best. 
It  was  enough  to  contemplate  in  si- 
lence the  grandeur  of  it  all.  He  took 
pleasure  in  his  disdain  of  all  discus- 
sion over  the  past.  He  had  been  too 
deeply  concerned  in  these  events,  and 
the  events  had  been  too  tremendous, 
for  him  not  to  feel  It  unworthy  of 
him  to  waste  his  remaining  years  in 

'  After  the  War.  By  Lleuteiiaiit-Colom  I 
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sterile  discussions.  He  did  not  care 
what  people  thought  or  said.  It  was 
all  one  to  him.  He  had  succeeded, 
and  all  those  who'  had  failed  owed 
him  a  grudge  for  succeeding.  Yes, 
he  could  destroy  many  reputations  by 
a  word.  But  that  was  no  service  to 
France.  If  he  said  what  he  thought 
of  X,  he  would  make  bad  blood  be- 
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tween  England  and  France,  and  that 
was  of  no  service  to  either.  Let  them 
talk. 

The  author  saw  General  P^tain  Just 
after  the  occupation  of  Dtisseldorf,  and 
reports  his  talk  with  him  as  follows: 

retain  sarcastic  about  the  whole 
proceeding.  He  expected  nothing 
from  the  occupation.  He  thought 
that  we  had  all  been  wasting  our 
time  in  interminable  discussions  and 
that  the  desire  to  please  the  English 
had  always  held  the  French  back. 
We  should  be  made  fools  of,  as  usual. 
If  the  Boches  said  "yes"  we  should 
go  back,  and  when  we  were  gone  the 
Boches  would  say  "no."  P^tain  would 
prefer  to  occupy  the  territory  neces- 
sary to  bring  the  Boches  to  reason, 
would  administer  it  and  take  its 
revenues,  and  would  tell  the  Boches 
that  he  would  stay  there  till  all  the 
debt  was  paid.  He  did  not  care 
whether  it  was  five  years,  or  thirty 
years,  or  fifty  years.  The  Boches 
would  have  to  pay  before  he  left. 

So  the  diarist  moved  about  hither  and 
thither  in  Europe,  talking  with  every- 
body i^bout  the  League,  about  the  occu- 
pation of  the  Ruhr  district,  about  the 
situations  in  Rumania  and  Czechoslova- 
kia and  Upper  Silesia,  always  bringing 
out  from  those  with  whom  he  talked 
salient  facts  and  observations.  Inter- 
spersed with  all  this  are  amusing  anec- 
dotes, such  as  this  of  Jules  Ferry: 

(\  told  us  of  Jules  Ferry's  shooting? 
exploits.     He  fired  at  anything  any- 


where, and  generally  hit  somebody. 
One  day  Waldeck  Rousseau  was  the 
next  gun.  Ferry  fired,  and  W.  R.  fell 
into  a  ditch,  nothing  being  visible  but 
his  boots.  People  ran  up.  "Qu'as  tu 
done?'*  .  .  .  "Mais  je  n'ai  rien."  .  .  . 
"Alors  pourquoi  .  .  .  ?"  "Oui!  mais 
ce  malheureux  a  un  second  coup  k 
tirer!" 

In  Germany  Repington  found  every 
body  talking  about  Hugo  Stinnes.  He 
reports  General  Degoutte  as  saying: 
"Stinnes  seemed  to  him  a  type  of  domi 
nator  much  more  dangerous  than  Napo 
leon.  He  was  a  Napoleon  of  com  merer 
and  economics,  and  bent,  or  tried  to 
bend,  all  the  world  to  his  will.  It  was 
a  type  that  the  world  could  not  permit 
to  endure,  and  a  type  likely  to  be  the 
cause  of  future  wars  if  it  did.  One  man 
should  not  be  allowed  to  possess  such 
infinite  powers  for  mischief." 

Inquiring  from  a  French  ex- War  Min 
ister,  M.  Andr6  Leffevre,  about  Ger 
many's  military  position,  the  author 
drew  out  the  opinion  that  a  renewal  of 
war  might  come  within  five  years  unless 
the  Allies  adopted  more  drastic  courses. 

The  poorest  passages  in  the  book  are 
those  in  which  Colonel  Repington  brags 
about  the  popularity  and  sale  of  his 
own  writings  and  asks,  "If  my  contem- 
poraries cannot  refute  me,  how  can  his- 
tory do  so?  A  few  old  cats  have  squalled 
privately."  At  times  also  he  bursts  into 
quite  unnecessary  explosions  of  personal 
feeling  or  opinion,  such  as  that  in  which, 
after  looking  at  an  ancient  statue  of 
Gutenberg,  he  declares: 

Nobody  knows  who  invented  print- 
ing nor  ever  will  know.  If  we  knew 
we  should  posthumously  bum  him  at 
the  stake.  He  has  been  responsible 
for  all  the  heresies,  illusions,  troubles, 
and  wars  of  five  centurlea  He  still 
perpetuates  enmities  by  permlttinf? 
every  hasty  word  of  some  over- 
wrought politician  to  be  placed  next 
day  before  all  the  people  outraged  by 
it,  and  far  from  aiding  or  promoting 
civilization  he  has  debased  it. 

Perhaps  the  most  dramatic  passage  in 
the  volume  is  the  story  of  Stamboulisky, 
who  alone  of  all  the  Ministers  of  King 
Ferdinand  of  Bulgaria  opposed  Bul- 
garia's entrance  into  the  war  on  the 
side  of  Germany.  Stamboulisky  told  the 
King  to  beware,  he  might  be  risking  his 
crown.  "And  you  might  be  risking  your 
head,"  replied  the  King.  In  point  of 
fact,  Ferdinand  did  throw  this  brave 
Minister  into  Jail  and  planned  to  have 
him  executed.  Word  came  to  the  pris- 
oner from  the  King,  says  the  author, 
"that  if  he  would  recant  and  send  a 
message  to  the  Bulgarian  army  that  it 
should  march  unitedly  under  F.  in  the 
good  cause,  his  life  should  be  spared. 
He  took  an  agonizing  half-hour  to 
weigh  his  reply.  He  was  youn^  and 
loved  life  and  activity  intensely.  On 
the  other  hand  was  his  personal  and 
political  honor.  He  decided  to  refuse, 
but  came  back  into  the  dock  with  a  pis- 
tol concealed  about  him,  determined  to 
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take  his  own  life  in  the  court  if  he  were 
sentenced  to  death  rather  than  trust 
himself  to  his  executioners.  But  F. 
must  have  feared  to  murder  the  peas- 
ants' favorite  at  such  a  moment,  so  he 
had  him  clapped  into  prison  for  life  by 
the  Judges  instead." 

Naturally,  Americans  will  turn  with 
special  interest  to  Colonel  Repington's 
final  chapter,  which .  describes  his  im- 
pressions of  America  and  what  he  saw 
and  heard  at  the  Washington  Confer- 
ence. It  is  distinctly  comic  now  to  read 
the  early  forebodings  of  the  author  as 
to  the  probable  futility  and  failure  of 
the  Conference  followed  by  accounts  of 
his  stupefaction  at  the  famous  speech  of 
Secretary  Hughes,  with  its  definite  plan. 
He  says:  "Mr.  Secretary  Hughes  sunk 
in  thirty-five  minutes  more  ships  than 
all  the  admirals  of  the  world  have  de- 
stroyed in  a  cycle  of  centuries.  .  .  .  We 
seemed  spellbound  ...  a  few  men  to 
whom  I  spoke  babbled  incoherently.  .  .  . 
We  came  out  in  a  trance,  not  quite  sure 
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whether  we  were  walking  on  our  heads 
or  our  heels.  Something  had  cracked; 
the  helmet  of  Mars,  perhaps." 

The  personal  impressions  of  America 
are  superficial  and  Irresponsible,  with- 
out any  intention  of  unfriendliness,  how- 
ever. The  characterization  of  President 
Harding,  that  he  "sees  neither  black  nor 
white  in  a  case,  but  only  gray,"  sounds 
wise,  but  is  not  sustained  by  instances 
and  carries  no  conviction.  Of  course,  like 
every  English  visitor  nowadays,  the  au- 
thor talks  about  the  failure  of  prohibi- 
tion— "One  wants  to  drink  mainly  be- 
cause it  is  forbidden;"  about  the  ice- 
water  habit,  about  overheated  houses, 
and  about  the  universal  rush — "length 
of  life  said  to  be  seven  years  less  here 
than  at  home,"  New  York  impresses 
him  as  "the  highest,  lowest,  cruelest, 
cunningest,  noisiest  of  all  great  cities." 

This  dash  in  and  out  of  Colonel  Rep- 
ington's  book  may  be  all  the  more  a  fair 
picture  of  the  original  in  that  it  is 
helter-skelter  and  disorderly. 
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FlfJTION 
BT.ACK    GOLJ>.       Hy     A4bert     Payaoii    Terhune. 
The  (Seorge  II.    I>oran  roriipany,  Nt'w   York. 
11.75. 

The  author  frankly  admits  in  advance 
his  intention  to  be  sensational.  He  suc- 
ceeds in  this,  and  one  does  not  much 
care  whether  the  outcome  of  the  story  is 
credible  or  not.  In  its  telling  it  is  vivid 
and  lively  and  its  agreeable  characters 
are  as  charming  as  its  villains  are  devil- 
ish. It  fills  an  hour's  time  in  the  read- 
ing with  entertainment  as  well  as  ex- 
citement. 

BRIDOB  (THE).  By  M.  li.  O.  PIckthall.  The 
Century  Company,  New  York.     $1.75. 

Criminal  defects  in  the  building  of  a 
bridge  lead  to  its  collapse  and  the  death 
of  the  brother  of  the  man  who  is  the 
prominent  figure  in  this  story.  He  dis- 
appears, but  cannot  get  rid  of  his  re- 
morse and  the  memory  of  his  fault. 
There  is  power  in  the  description  of  the 
bridge-builder's  lonely  life  and  mental 
anguish  in  his  life  on  a  small  island, 
and  there  is  interest  also  in  the  strained 
love  situation. 

MAN  FROM  THB  WIU>B  (THE).  By  Harold 
IJlndlosa.  The  Frederick  A.  StokeH  Com- 
pany, New  York.     $1.75. 

The  hero  of  Mr.  Bind  loss's  latest 
story  is  somewhat  stolid  and  is  filled 
with  a  sense  of  responsibility,  as  is  the 
wont  with  many  of  his  heroes.  In  this 
case  his  responsibility  is  peculiar,  for  he 
is  made  guardian  of  the  estate  of  the 
girl  he  loves.  The  situation  is  novel, 
and  the  •'man  from  the  wilds"  gets  him- 
self and  his  ward  out  of  difficulties  and 
into  happiness,  not  very  brilliantly,  but 
still  quite  successfully. 

PATCHWORK.  By  Beverley  Nichols.  Henry 
Holt  &  Co.,  New  York.     |1.7r>. 

Ray  Sheldon,  coming  to  Oxford  from 
his  war  service,  finds  the  tone  of  the 
place  too  practical,  too  serious,  too  sol- 
emnly industrious,  too  overshadowed  by 
the  war.    He  misses  the  old  charm  and 


gayety,  the  old  culture  for  culture's 
sake.  So  he  asks,  "Why  should  not  he, 
alone  except  for  a  few  faithful  spirits, 
create  once  again  the  Oxford  that  had 
been?"  So  he  plunges  in  joyously, 
makes  a  sensation  in  college  Journalism 
and  in  dashing,  ironic  debate  at  the 
Union,  talks  art  and  literature  on  lines 
of  his  own,  spurns  the  sober-sided,  plod- 
ding, and  self-centered  idea  of  college 
life.  He  doesn't  exactly  remake  Oxford, 
but  he  certainly  does  liven  it  up,  help 
establish  the  old  atmosphere,  and  substi- 
tute for  the  manner  of  parade  ground 
and  barrack  what  Asquith  once  termed 
the  "tranquil  consciousness  of  effortless 
superiority."  The  story  is  engaging, 
humorous,  and  delightfully  youthful. 

BIOGRAPHY 
I.IFK  OF  CIJiRA  BARTON  (THB).    By  William 
K.  Barton.     Illustrated.     In  2  vols.     Hough- 
ton Mifnin  Company.  Boston.     $10. 

The  long  and  pre-eminently  useful  life 
of  Clara  Barton  is  fittingly  commemo- 
rated in  this  biography.  It  is  a  thor- 
ough piece  of  work  and  contains  much 
that  will  interest  students  of  the  times 
in  which  Miss  Barton  lived  as  well  as 
those  who  are  interested  primarily  in 
her  personality.  As  the  founder  of  the 
American  Red  Cross,  Miss  Barton  de- 
serves a  permanent  place  in  our  history, 
and  this  book  will  do  much  to  make  it 
secure. 

ESSAYS    AND    CRITICISM 
BOOK    OF    REMBBfBRANCE    (A).      By    David 
Qregg.      Compiled    by    Frank    Dilnot.      The 
Fleming  H.  Revell  Company,  New  York.    |2. 

Christopher  Morley  advises  every 
would-be  author  "to  keep  a  .note-book 
handy."  This  Dr.  Gregg  did,  and  in  it 
wrote:  "This  writing  is  wholly  personal 
and  private,  intended  only  for  auto- 
communion."  The  book  now  published 
is  for  this  reason  the  more  valuable. 
The  paragraphs  are  wholly  unstudied. 
They  appear  to  be  the  thoughts  as  they 
came  into  his  mind,  not  as  they  would 
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appear  after  he  had  polished  them  for 
the  public.  They  are  interesting  as  a 
disclosure  of  the  auto-communion  of  a 
notable  scholar  and  preacher  and  will 
be  stimulating  to  other  scholars  and 
preachers. 

TnUSD  RADICALS,  AND  OTHBR  PAPERS.    By 

Walter  Weyl.     B.   W.    Hueb«ch,    Inc..  New 
York.     $2. 

These  essays  increase  the  regret  that 
his  too  early  death  has  deprived  the 
world  of  so  earnest  a  thinker  on  modern 
problems  as  Walter  Weyl.  The  essays 
are  of  unequal  merit,  but  not  one  of 
them  is  muddy  or  feeble.  He  saw 
clearly  and  wrote  vigorously,  though 
generally  he  saw  modern  evils  more 
clearly  than  he  did  methods  of  dealing 
with  them.  Thus  he  describes  effec- 
tively the  peril  to  American  life  from  a 
conglomerate  immigration,  but  he  did 
not  see  the  undeliberate  and  uncon- 
scious forces  which  are  imbuing  these 
immigrants  with  the  American  spirit  of 
freedom.  He  saw  clearly  the  discontent 
of  "the  truly  revolutionary  class,"  but 
he  dfd  not  foresee  the  efforts  which  cap- 
tains of  industry  are  making  to-day  in 
co-operation  with  the  workers  in  some 
of  our  large  and  prosperous  plants  to 
introduce  democratic  methods  and  pro- 
mote the  democratic  spirit.  But  he  was 
no  pessimist.  The  pessimist  balks  at 
obstacles  and  surrenders  or  runs  away 
from  danger.  Mr.  Weyl  impresses  the 
reader  with  his  courageous  faith  that 
ther^  is  a  remedy,  though  it  is  not  yet 
discovered.  We  venture  to  offer  one 
illustration  of  our  criticism.  What 
causes  "the  tired  radical"?  He  is  tired 
because  he  is  not  radical  enough.  When 
emancipation  came,  the  so-called  radical 
Abolition  Society  by  resolution  dis- 
banded because  nothing  remained  for  it 
to  do,  just  as  General  Armstrong  was 
organizing  his  work  for  the  education 
of  the  Negro.  The  Abolition  Society,  he 
truly  said,  failed  in  that  their  work  was 
just  begun  when  slavery  was  abolished. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

BVBRYMAN'S  LIBRARY.     New  Insues.      K   P. 
Dutton  &  Co.,  New  York.     Price  per  vol.,  |1. 
FATHBR  AND  NONH,  Ivan  S.  Turgenev. 
THROUGH  RUSSIA,  Ma.xim  Ciorky. 
•PE^R  GTNT,  Henrik  Ibsen. 
BLACK  BEAUTY,  Anna  Sewell. 
LUCRETIUS,  W.  K.  I^onard. 
ENGLISH  SHORT   STORIES,  XVth  to  XXth 

Century. 
GROWTH  OF  POIJTK  AL  LIBERTY,  FMlted 

by  Erneat  Rliy.s. 
GOLDEN  TREASURY  OF  LONGER  POEMS, 

Edited  by  Ernest  Rhya. 
LIVY*S  HISTORY  OF  ROME,   Tran.slated   by 

Canon  W.   U  Roberts. 

The  variety  of  subjects  shown  in  the 
list  above  of  new  issues  of  the  always 
popular  "Everyman's  Library"  is  fairly 
indicative  of  the  entire  collection,  which 
now  numbers  750  volumes. 

We  repeat  what  we  have  said  in  sub- 
stance before,  that  the  collection  has  no 
rival  in  its  scope,  in  the  judicious  choice 
of  authors  and  subjects,  and  in  its  physi- 
cal form.  As  with  other  good  things, 
the  price  of  these  volumes  has  increased, 
but,  as  things  go,  a  dollar  a  volume  for 
good  literature  is  far  from  being  ex- 
cessive. 
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At  Your  Service 


Imagine  a  bird*s-eye  view 
of  the  United  States.  Imagine 
it  criss-crossed  with  telephone 
wires  or  underground  cables 
connecting  every  city,  town 
and  hamlet  Imagine  these 
wires  reaching  nearly 
14,000,000  destinations — in 
city  homes  and  offices  and  in 
2,500,000  farmhouses. 

Imagine  all  this  and  your 
vision  is  still  short  of  the  truth 
regarding  the  Bell  System.  A 
telephone  at  your  elbow,  a 
wire  circuit  to  your  farthest 
neighbor,  ^paratus  which 
embodies  tfie  latest  develop- 
ments of  an  army  of  trained 
scientists.  The  picture  is  still 
incomplete. 


In  every  center  of  popu<- 
lation  is  a  telephone  exchange 
and  an  organization  of  skilled 
workers  to  give  life  to  the 
nation-wide  facilities  of  com- 
munication. Every  circuit 
must  be  tested;  every  inch  of 
wire  watched  and  kept  in 
repair;  every  switchboard 
operated  day  and  night 

But  that  is  not  all.  There 
is  the  new  construction  to  meet 
the  increasing  needs  of  the 
telephone-using  public.  Every 
day,  from  one  end  of  die  coun- 
try to  the  odier,  diousands  of 
crews  of  linemen  and  cable- 
men,  and  installers  of  every 
kind  of  telephone  equipment 
carry  on  tfiis  work  with  tfie 
continued  growth  of  the  nation. 


''Bell  System - 

American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 

And  associated  Companies 

Onm  Policy,  Onm  Sytimm,  Univwnal  5«rOf€«,  and  ctt  dhredmd  toward 
Bmttmr  Soruicm 
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WHITING-ADAMS 

BRUSHES 

Magazines  pnroerly  illustrate  wDmdm  actMties^ 
cma  mirror  like  finish  comes  fitmi  usincT 
WHITING-ADAMS  BRUSHES   ^ 

Send  for  Hhutntsd  Litenture 

JOHN  LWHITING-J.J.ADAIIIIS€0.,Bostoii,U.SJL 
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FROM    FAMINE    FIELDS 

BY    MARTHA    HASKKLL   CLARK 

1AM  a  little  better  than  a  movie  tinaw 
Because  I  speak  reality.    You  kaov 
That   I   was   there,   have    worked  M 

shared  and  seen. 
And  yet,  like  shadow  pictures  oH^pv 

screen,  ' * 

The  scenes  I  paint  bring  but  a  pfl^he 

thrill 
Of  pleasant  horrdr.  Self-€oinplac^nl;^pDt 
You   murmur,   "Sad!    So   sad!"   auriJtJ* 

your  way. 
While   cards,    and   tea-rooms,    and  tiw 

latest  play 
Will  reap  their  easy  millions  through 

the  week. 
You  cannot  sense  the  things  of  which  I 

speak. 
You  are  not  heartless.    Could  I  only  laj 
One  baby's  body  at  your  feet  to-day. 
Or  here  and  now  bring  swift  before  your 

eyes 
One  mother  watching  by  her  child  that 

dies. 
You  would  be  pitiful,  would  strain  to 

give,— 
And  thousands  doomed  by  apathy  would 

live. 
Great  God  of  Nations,  give  me  words  to 

stir 
These  sleek-fed  aisles  of  broadcloth  and 

of  fur! 

THE   TRAVELED 
JOHN  MILTON 

IN  Mr.  Irving  Bacheller's  "What's  the 
Matter?"  a  surprising  statement  as 
to  the  traveled  John  Milton  meets  the 
eye.  He  says  of  Shakespeare:  "Never 
in  all  his  life,  probably,  did  he  travel  so 
far  as  we  go  in  a  round  trip  from  New 
York  to  Boston."  Very  good  thus  far: 
but  he  adds:  "The  same  is  true  of  Mil- 
ton." Please  tell  us  this  is  a  typographi- 
cal interpolation  instead  of  something 
that  has  escaped  the  editorial  scrutiny. 
That  these  observations  may  have  a 
modicum  of  completeness,  witness  the 
brief  account  of  Milton's  travels.  Thou^ 
the  elder  John  Milton  was  not  a  man  of 
wealth,  he  was  anxious  to  round  out  the 
education  of  his  son  as  an  English  gen- 
tleman. Travel  was  almost  the  invaria- 
ble elective  in  the  education  of  an  Eng- 
lish gentleman.  In  April,  1638,  Milton 
was  on  his  way  across  the  Channel  for 
a  Continental  tour.  He  went  to  Paris, 
Nice,  Genoa,  and  to  Florence.  In  the 
last  city  he  frequented  the  academies 
and  met  Galileo,  saw  his  astronomical 
drawings,  and  looked  through  his 
"glass."  He  next  spent  two  months  in 
Rome.  Naples  lay  next  in  his  tour, 
whence  he  planned  to  go  to  Sicily  and  to 
Greece,  but  the  news  of  the  critical  stage 
of  the  contest  between  Charles  I  and 
Parliament  brought  his  journey  to  a 
premature  end.  But  even  then  he  did 
not  hasten  home.  Two  more  months 
were  spent  in  Rome.  He  left  Rome  for 
brief  sojourns  in  Ferrara,  Venice,  and 
Geneva.  He  arrived  in  England  in 
August,  1639.  having  spent  about  sixteeB 
months  in  travel. 

^  Claude  Kinnick. 

AiHjgi^fed'^by  V^  Professor  of  Bngli^ 
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AT  our  request, 
ex-Gk)vernor 
Alfred  E.  Smith, 
known  affection- 
ately to  his  fellow- 
citizens  of  New 
York  City  as  "Al 
Smith,"  wrote  an 
article  on  "The 
Port  of  New  York 
Authority,"  which 
appears  in  The  Out- 
look of  this  week. 
This  rather  cumbersome  name  means 
the  private  corporation  which  has  been 
established  ^y  a  treaty  between  the 
States  of  New  Jersey  and  New  York  for 
the  proper  development  of  the  harbor  of 
New  York  as  a  great  receiving  and  ex- 
porting shipping  port.  Governor  Smith's 
article  will  be  of  vital  interest  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  region  of  New  York 
who  are  desirous  of  preserving  their 
business  interests,  and  equally  vital  to 
the  farmers  and  manufacturers  of  the 
West  who  wish  to  distribute  their  prod- 
ucts on  the  Eastern  seaboard  in  an  eco- 
ifomical  fashion.  Governor  Smith  was 
born  in  New  York  in  1873. 

DOROTHY  Canfield,  whosc  married 
name  is  Mrs.  J.  R.  Fisher,  is  widely 
known  as  an  American  writer  of  fiction 
and  as  a  contributor  to  many  magazines, 
of  which  The  Outlook  is  proud  to  be  one. 
In  addition  to  the  five  announced  stories 
in  the  series  of  "Human  Byways"  (of 
which  the  fourth  appears  in  this  issue) 
The  Outlook  has  accepted  a  new  article 
of  the  same  character  which  relates  to 
Mrs.  Fisher's  own  great-grandmother, 
and  which  seems  to  us  perhaps  the 
finest  study  of  New  England  character 
which  we  have  had  from  her  pen. 

RICHARD  B.  Wathous  was  born  and 
brought  up  in  Wisconsin.  He  was 
for  many  years  editor  of  the  Milwaukee 
Telegraph."  He  has  written  much  on 
civic  subjects,  the  preservation  of  scenic 
wonders,  and  housing.  In  the  interests 
of  the  last  named  he  went  to  Europe  in 
1913  for  a  study  of  what  had  been  done 
there.  Mr.  Watrous  is  serving  as  a  rep- 
resentative of  The  Outlook  in  Washing- 
ton, and  has,  on  occasion,  made  special 
Investigations  to  obtain  information  for 
editorial  use. 

SAMUEL  HiLDEBRAND  is  su  ichthyologist 
who  has  been  associated  with  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Fisheries  for 
eleven  years.  He  is  the  author  of  nu- 
merous scientific  papers  and  books  and 
has  made  many  important  investigations 
leading  to  the  discovery  and  the  deter- 
mination of  the  value  of  top-feeding  fish 
as  agents  for  the  control  of  disease. 

Two  articles  on  the  ship-subsidy  ques- 
tion are  contributed  to  this  issue. 
One,  "All  Dressed  Up  and  No  Place  to 
Go,"  is  by  Frederick  H.  Cha.*?e.  the  well- 
known  lecturer  and  writer.  The  other 
is  written  by  George  Haven  Putnam, 
President  of  the  Free  Trade  League  and 
of  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  the  publishing 
company. 
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tookrHWidwu  West 

—the  place  for  your  vaca- 
tion^  an  Empire  of  Enchant^ 
ment,  unmatched  in  its 
outdoor  possibilities* 

Go  via  the  Burlington  ~  you'll  like  its  in« 
viting  hospitality,  its  thoughtfid  attention 
to  your  comfort  and  convenience.  Fare 
substantially  reduced;  Government  taxes 
removed* 

Write  for  free  book  describing  region  that 
interests  you.  If  you  want  more  than  one  book, 
send  6c  for  postage.  P.  S.  Eustis,  Passenger 
Traffic  Manager,  C  B.  &  Q.  R.  R.,  Chicago 
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FINANCIAL    DEPARTMENT 


The  Financial  Department  is  prepared  to  furnish  information  regarding  standard  investment  seeorities,^  but  cannot 
undertake  to  advise  the  purchase  of  any  specific  security.  It  will  give  to  inquirers  facts  of  record  or  information 
resulting  from  expert  investigation,  and  a  nominal  charge  of  one  dollar  per  inquiry  will  be  made  for  this  special  service. 
All  letters  of  inquiry  should  be  addressed  to  Thb  Outlook  Financial  Department,  881  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 


TO   PROMOTE    RECOVERY 

NOT  long  ago  a  letter  came  to  us  from  a  woman  who  asked  Perhaps  a  "spring  rise"  is  coming.    We  hope  It  is;  but  we 

our  opinion  of  a  number  of  speculatif  e  stocks  she  was  should  like  to  see  any  one  who  could  convince  us  that  It  is  a 

holding  on  margin.     She  wrote  glibly  of  the  expected  certainty.     The  plain  truth   is  that  nobody  knows,   and  any 

"spring  rise"  in  the  stock  market,  and  wondered  if  she  had  man  or  woman  who  speculates  on  the  fluctuations  of  stock 

best  sell  out  and  take  her  proflt  when  it  was  over,  or  wait  prices  is  going  to  lose  a  lot  of  money  some  day. 

until  the  end  of  the  year  and  make  still  more  money.     Who  All  of  this  is  somewhat  beside  the  point  we  want  to  make, 

said  that  there  is  a  "spring  rise"  coming,  and,  if  any  one  did  which  is  that  we  hear  a  great  deal  of  talk  nowadays  about 

say  it,  what  sound  basis  has  he  for  such  a  statement?    People  business  recovery.     Almost  any  one  will  tell  you  that  things 

who  make  predictions  about  the  future  course  of  the  stock  mar-  are  certain  to  be  better  soon,  but  not  many  can  give  reasons 

ket  are  liable  to  get  themselves  and  their  friends  into  consider-  for  their  belief  that  this  is  so.    Like  the  woman^nd  her  "spring 

able  trouble,  and  merely  because  we  want  a  thing  to  happen  is  rise,"  they  want  business  to  be  better,  and  therefore  they  think 

no  guaranty  that  it  will  happen.  it  will  be.    We  too  think  things  are  improving;  but  before  our 

Nothing  in  this  world  happens  by  chance.  industrial  life  can  be  put  back  upon  a  sound  and  permanent 
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lasis  there  is  still  much  work  to  be 
lone. 
There  are  international  problems  to 
)e  solved,  and,  while  some  of  the  na- 
ions  are  getting  their  affairs  in  shape 
ind  are  well  started  on  the  road  to  re- 
!Overy,  others,  of  which  Russia  is  a 
lotorious  example,  are  in  a  chaotic  state 
xritb  no  prospect  of  prompt  betterment. 
The  foreign  market  for  American  goods 
las  largely  disappeared,  and  one  of  the 
nain  causes  of  our  present  business 
tepression  is  our  inability  to  sell  our 
lurplus  of  goods  abroad.  Another  thorn 
n  the  flesh  of  business  is  the  fact  that 
myers,  not  yet  convinced  that  prices 
ire  on  a  permanent  basis,  are  unwilling 

0  commit  themselves  for  any  apprecia- 
te time  in  advance;  they  are  ordering 
or  immediate  needs,  and  nothing  else. 
The  result  is  that  business  is  a  sort  of 
land-to-mouth,  day-to-day  affair,  slow 
noving  and  spasmodic.  Politics,  in 
Washington  and  in  other  parts  of  the 
¥orld,  have  played  their  part  in  hinder- 
ng  the  recovery  we  all  of  us  so  earnestly 
lesire. 

Again,  after  every  period  of  pros- 
)erity  there  comes  a  corresponding  time 
)f  depression.  During  our  post-war  in- 
iation  years  there  was  a  demand  for  all 
dnds  of  goods,  and  not  only  were  the 
arge  concerns  taxed  to  capacity  to  sup- 
)ly  the  buyers'  wants,  but  numberless 
ittle  companies  sprang  into  being  all 
)ver  the  country.  So  long  as  business 
iras  good  the  little  fellows  prospered, 
)ut  when  the  demand  for  their  products 
liminished,  and  in  many  cases  disap- 
wared  altogether,  they  were  not  sufla- 
riently  strong  to  weather  the  storm. 
Pailures  have  been  common  and  numer- 
ms;  the  "weeding-out  process"  is  going 
)a,  and,  while  it  means  hardship  for 
nany,  the  results  are  bound  to  put  busi- 
leas'  as  a  whole  on  a  sounder  basis. 

What  it  all  amounts  to  is  that  we  are 
)bliged  to  heal  the  wounds  suffered  by 

1  whole  world  at  war.  It  is  not  easy 
md  it  cannot  take  place  overnight, 
rhere  has  been  a  violent,  though  natu- 
al,  reaction  from  the  period  of  infla- 
ion  and  prosperity  through  which  we 
lave  passed,  but  it  seems  to  us  that  we 
an  depend  upon  our  new  banking  and 
redit  system*  to  see  us  safely  through, 
t  stood  up  under  the  strain  of  the  big- 
»st  war  in  history,  and  it  would  seem 
B  If  we  were  justified  in  pinning  on  it 
ur  hopes  of  ultimate  recovery. 

One  thing,  however,  we  should  bear 
onstantly  in  mind,  and  that  is  that  our 
resent  world  is  different  from  the  one 
re  lived  in  before  the  war.  New  prob- 
ems  must  be  faced  and  there  are  new 
9bs  to  be  done.  On  the  other  hand,  we 
hould  also  remember  that  the  economic 
imdamentals  are  always  the  same,  un- 
hanged and  unchanging.  And  it  does 
ot  pay  to  try  short  cuts.  People  who 
ttempt  them  sooner  or  later  invariably 
ome  to  grief.  Fine  theories  are  pro- 
lulgated  which  fool  people  for  a  time, 
nd  rainbow  chasing  becomes  a  popular 
port  with  those  who  are  averse  to  fac- 
ag  facts,  but  eventually  the  old  truths 
Bsert  themselves  and  the  time  spent  in 
worshiping  false  gods  proves  to  have 
een  wasted. 

Schemes  for  revolutionizing  our  bank- 
ig  system,  for  issuing  new  kinds  of 
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As  my  bankers 

in  New  York  said  to  me" 

IN  every  dty,  no  matter  how  small,  there  are  some  manu- 
facturers and  business  men  who  make  it  a  point  to  be  in 
New  York  once  or  oftener  during  the  year. 

The  Equitable  has  the  privilege  of  serving  hundreds  of 
them.   They  arrive,  register  at  the  hotel,  make  their  business 
calls,  and  then  drop  in  at  The  Equitable. 

Sometimes  they  have  banking  business  to 
transact;  sometimes  they  want  merely  to  check 
up  their  own  business  observations  and  opin- 
ions with  those  of  men  at  the  heart  of  the 
financial  district.  In  either  case  their  welcome 
is  equally  cordial  and  sincere. 

We  shall  be  glad  to  have  you  numbered  in 
this  company  of  The  Equitable's  friends  from 
out  of  town.  Come  in  on  your  next  visit  to 
New  York.  You  will  bring  us  information 
from  your  section  that  will  be  of  value  to  us; 
and  we  shall  find  ways  to  make  our  service 
valuable  to  you.  Our  Uptown  Office,  on 
Madison  Avenue  at  45th  Street,  is  convenient 
to  your  hotel. 

Send  for  our  booklet  ^Equitable  Service'* 

THE  EQUITABLE 
TRUST  COMPANY 

OF  NEW  YORK 
37  WALL  STREET 


Uptown  Office:  Madison  Ave.  at  4Sth  St. 
London— 3  King  William  St.,  E-CM 


Colonial  Officb:  222  Bnadwcy 

Paris— 23  Rof  da  la  Pais 
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iiJfnuideUpossibk^^ 


**Mother,  dijs  trip  to  Europe  had  its  inoepdon  Bome 
twenty  yean  ago  when  I  began  buying  bonds. 

^Tortunaiely,  I  began  my  investing  through  a  house 
which  helped  me  to  make  the  best  use  oi  my  hmds.** 

Building  an  investment  fund  ol  well  selected  bonds 
is  the  key  to  much  in  later  liie  which  is  worth  having 
and  worth  doing. 

Your  main  saSeguard  is  the  house  you  deal  with. 
Habey,  Stuart  &  Ca  owes  its  success  and  growth, 
these  many  years,  to  underwriting  and  maricedng  only 
bonds  ci  a  thoroughly  conservative  type. 


MK  Tour  Mwvnbnttii 
Home,'*  expiaim  the 
vmritd  servictt  of 
modem  inretimemi 

o^ttktM^^MtB  now  to 

tU€  fMIM*    W^TUO  JOT 

bookUt  OM  14. 


HALSEY,  STUART  &  CO.j 

IWCOW^OWATKD 

CHICAGO         NEW  YORK  BOSTON         PHILAOBLPHIA 

2O9S.USdl0Sc    49WdlScicet  lOPottOflkeSq.      LmdTideBk^. 
DETROIT        MILWAUKEE         ST.  LOUIS         MINNEAPOLIS 

FoffdBUg.     l«tWi«.Nat.BlcBldg.  SecuntyBldg.   MettopoticanBluBUIg. 

FiaiaaiKlmdlfiDrbooldet,**ClxxMingYourIiivestiiicaiHoa0e,''OM  14. 

I^fims 
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FINANCIAIi  DEPARTMENT 
iVoHiinued) 
nioiiey,  fur  making  one  section  of  the 
country  pay  taxes  for  all  the  rent,  il- 
tempts  at  class  legislation,  and  political 
dilly-dallying  all  collapse  of  their  owb 
accord  eventually.  Our  Industrial  aad 
social  structure  is  a  delicate  and  intri 
cate  piece  of  mechanism  made  up  of 
countless  wheels,  and  every  wheel  has 
cogs  in  it  and  every  part  of  the  maciiiie 
must  do  its  work  if  the  whole  is  to  filia- 
tion properly.  Which  means  to  say  that 
every  one  of  us  is  a  part  of  the  big  mi- 
chine  and  it  is  for  us  to  see  to  it  that 
we  do  nothing  to  clog  the  wheels.  W€ 
all  know  what  our  Job  is.  and  we  en 
do  the  most  good  to  ourselves  and  ctctt 
one  else  by  sticking  to  it.  How  often  it 
has  happened  that  a  man  who  lias  made 
a  success  in  one  line  of  business  thuiki 
that  fact  proves  that  he  can  make  a  sor- 
cess  of  anything  he  tries,  and  the  resott 
is  complete  failure!  Because  a  man  is  i 
great  manufacturer  or  inventor  is  m 
reason  to  suppose  that  he  is  also  a  grat 
banker  or  railway  man.  If  every  maa 
would  do  his  own  work  and  not  try  to 
settle  all  the  affairs  of  the  rest  of  the 
world,  the  world  and  the  man  himself 
would  be  better  off,  and  in  the  prewat 
instance  our  industrial  recovery  would 
be  immeasurably  easier, 
but  a  cog  in  the  wheel,  c 
to  take  the  place  of  the  w 
whole  machine  is  going  tc 
People  are  learning  this 
ally.  They  must  learn  it 
result,  and  the  knowledge 
either  of  a  man's  own  accord  or  from 
bitter  experience.  Unfortunately,  many 
people  learn  only  from  experience,  al- 
though it  is  perfectly  possible  to  profit 
by  what  others  have  done.  The  receit 
disclosures  in  regard  to  bucket  ahopB 
and  the  thousands  of  people  fleeced  br 
them  are  only  further  evidences  of  tlie 
fact  that  Bamum  was  rig;ht,  and  that 
In  spite  of  countless  similar  experiences 
proving  the  futility  of  trying:  to  get  rieft 
without  work,  there  is  always  a  crap  of 
people  ready  to  try  it  And  no  dovfat 
many  will  blame  Wall  Street.  But  if 
any  one  would  take  the  trouble  to  think 
about  it,  why  should  what  is  known  as 
Wall  Street  be  blamed  for  the  operations 
of  certain  dishonest  persons  who  rent 
crffices  in  New  York's  financial  district? 
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America's  Summer 
Playground 

There  ia  probably  not  apenon  in  the  Pacific  North- 
vwt  who  woald  change  for  any  other  spot  on  earth. 
fit  is  the  fairest  and  loveliest  land,  we  who  live 
belieye,  ever  bestowed  on  man. 
A  laiia  of  sport  and  play — of  golf  every  day 
jrear;  of  glorious  tuouutains  to  climb,  of 

smg  moontain  lakes  and  mailing  streams 

fand  tumbling  waterfalls ;  of  superb  scenic  motor 
roads  ;  of  thousands  of  miles  of  placid  inland  seas, 
dotted  with  charming  isles  and  blets ;  of  hikes  ana 
trails;  of  boating,  canoeing,  swimming,  and  sea 
bathing^ :  of  sea  nshiup:  and  stream  fishing  ;  of  np- 
jaod  birds  and  marsh  birds  and  big  game ;  of  camp- 
ing and  picnicking ;  of  ereenerv  and  flowers  and 
dieer  beiuity  nnparal\el6d.    No  heat ;  no  cold. 

Spend  this  year's  vacation  with  us.  Special  sum- 
mer railroad  rates  and  the  open  toad  for  motorists. 

Maximum  temperature  Seattle,  19^1— 8(P,  Awr- 
uge  maximum  summer  fnantfut^  temperature  for  *0 
^ars—ir",  WriXefor  ''The  Charmed  Land''  booklet. 

Seuttle  Cliaviher  of  Co^nvierre 
90S  Arctic  Building ^  tSeattle,'  Waskingtmi 
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Ask  for  them  at  your  bank  or  write 
BANKERS  TRUST  COMPANY, 


FINANCIAL.  DEPARTMENT 
{Continued) 

the  country.  They  welcome  almost  any 
measures  which  will  remove  from  their 
midst  the  concerns  whose  business  prac- 
tices are  not  above  reproach.  And  here 
again  the  weeding  out  of  the  dishonest 
and  the  weak  will  serve  to  strengthen 
those  who  remain.  It  is  a  ruthless 
process,  but  it  is  for  the  good  of  the 
whole. 

In  order  to  promote  recovery  to  nor- 
mal and  prosperous  business  conditions, 
therefore,  the  weak  spots  in  our  indus- 
trial body  must  be  removed.  Deflation 
and  depression  are  the  agencies  to  ac- 
complish this  result,  and  they  are  doing 
their  work  nobly,  albeit  without  any 
particular  speed.  The  Washington  Con- 
ference, the  recent  gathering  at  Cannes, 
and  the  projected  meetings  at  Grenoa, 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  United 
States  will  not  participate,  promise  to 
be  of  aid  in  International  affairs,  and 
the  progress  towards  recovery  is  fairly 
consistent.  There  are  temporary  set- 
backs of  course,  but  the  trend  is  cer- 
tainly for  the  better.  The  marked  im- 
provement in  the  foreign  exchanges  is 
eloquent  testimony  of  this  fact;  the 
really  remarkable  demand  for  bonds 
which  we  have  had  for  the  past  year  or 
more  is  further  proof  that  basic  condi- 
tions are  better;  the  course  of  agricul- 
tural prices  and  commodity  prices  in 
general  is.  on  the  whole,  entirely  en- 
couraging as  to  the  future.  Many  peo- 
ble  base  their  ideas  of  our  industrial 


outlook  almost  entirely  upon  these  three 
factors,  and  they  can  justly  be  regarded 
as  fairly  reliable  indications  of  what 
lies  ahead. 

The  stock  market  too  is  a  barometer, 
but  not  quite  so  reliable  a  one  as  the 
other  three  we  have  mentioned.  Stocks, 
of  course  are  dependent  for  their  value 
upon  the  earnings  of  the  issuing  com- 
panies, and  better  businesjs  is  usually 
discounted  by  higher  quotations  for 
stocks.  On  the  other  hand,  the  element 
of  speculation  enters  largely  into  the 
fluctuations  of  stock  prices,  so  that  one 
cannot  always  tell  whether  a  rising 
stock  market  is  caused  by  sound  con- 
siderations or  is  a  temporary  affair  due 
to  speculative  manipulation.  It  is  risky 
business  trying  to  guess  what  the  fluc- 
tuations of  the  stock  market  are  going 
to  be,  and  it  usually  turns  out  to  be  ex- 
pensive business  too. 

It  is  a  safe  general  rule  that  the 
higher  the  grade  of  an  investment,  the 
less  it  fluctuates  in  price.  Like  the  laws 
of  economics,  it  is  not  affected,  by  tem- 
porary conditions,  and  if  more  people 
would  try  to  order  their  lives  so  as  to 
ignore  things  which  do  not  concern 
them  their  personal  fortunes  would  not 
fluctuate  to  any  marked  extent.  What 
we  need  to-day  are  people  willing  to  do 
the  work  in  hand,  who  will  stick  to  the 
task  that  is  given  them  to  do,  and  for- 
get the  rest.  That  is  the  best  method 
of  hastening  the  return  to  prosperity 
that  we  all  want  to  see.  It  is  coming, 
and  it  will  come  more  quickly  if  each 
one  of  us  does  his  full  share. 
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Tours  and  Travel 

THE  beanty,  fascination,  and  mys- 
tery of  the  Orient  lures  Tisitors 
from  all  over  the  world  to 

JAPAN 

ni«  <)ii»iutMt  Mid  luoat  iutsrtatiog  of  all 
:oui!triM.  Coiue  u-liil«  tlie  okl  sga  ciMtoma 
[»ravail.    Write,  lueutioiiiuK  "Outlook'*  to 

JAPAN  HOTEL  ASSOCIATION 

Can  Trmfflo  Dept. 

MFEitlAL  GOVERNMENT  RAILWAYS 

TOKYO 

for  full  inf oriDAtion 

IHiS  fw  •  a^  raM  wi*tsl  Urii  isi  «lb  3  ■«!». 

(S-6  ii  din  isi  ptpikr  roMto.  $4-5  m  lb  CMiln 


EUROPE 

Speoial  parties  sailine  April  21  st 

and  25th,  via  the  Mediterranean. 

Ab  opportnaitjr  to  aToid  di«  crowd 

WHf  for  BookUt  A-iO 

BENNETT'S  TRAVEL  BUREAU 

806  rifth  ATeno*.  New  York  City 


IrtTel-Shidy  Clob  5*5^  \Z  ielf. 

PriTSte,  aelect,  eoonomical.  Lecturae  on  his- 
tory, art.  current  events.  Booklet.  Dr.  sod 
Mrs.  FLICK,  University,  SyracuM,  N.  T. 


Choice  Tours  to  Europe 

Selected  itinersriee.  Experienced 
lesders.  Limited  parties.  Rea- 
sonable prices.  Eleventli  season. 

DEAN    TOURS 

4  WaUasley   Park,  Boston.  24*  Mass. 


EUROPE  72  days  $885 

K»  Hsrlsa  Hsirlsy,  HsUsa.  Msts.  TsL  4ff  W 


GcMattoCcMit 


JleTour 

65  Dsyitinersiyfaidud- 


inacvwf  point  of  Sosnic 

and  Htstocic  Interest  in 

..  tfasUaitsdStat8s,#8S0 

__  ^J.RaymondWi]soa,iBe. 
503  HfttA^seauc  New  York  City 


FREE  TRIP  TO  EUROPE  ^£^ 

ui  orgsaiser  of  a  small  party.  Established  1900. 
Babcock*8  Touas.  IS  Halsey  St..  Brooklyn. 


EUROPE  (eoSL^We.)  $725 

FROM  MONTREAL,  JUNE  30 

Bngkaid,  Holland,  the  Rhine,  Oberammergan 

(FMon  Play),  Austria.  Italy  (inchiding 

Naples),  Switxerland,  France,  Belgium. 

iorroR  TOURS  "'?sft"sl§l*- 


1i«MA  97  S*  S.  Manretania.  First- 
JUne  46  #  class.  Personally  conducted 
party.  London  to  Ni4;»les.  f  UM.  Ninth  sea- 
son.  Mrs.  Nelson  Chester,  64^.  93d  St.,  N.T. 


TRAVEL  IN  1922 

Our  large  variety  of  European  Tours  for 

the  coming  summer  surely  includes  the 

very  <nie  that  will  meet  your  travel  needs. 

Write  ns  at  once.    Limited  parties 

enrolling  now. 

TEMPLE  TOURS 

B5-A  Franklin  St. 


^'o:^ 


Conducted  Tours  to 

ITALY,  GREECE 

and 

SPAIN 

SaiBng  Aprtt  6,  12  and  29 
OUR        Scholarlj  loAden 
TOURS      InterpretiTe  Ullu 
hav9        Leisurely  itinenuriea 
For  details  write 

BUREAU  OF  UNIVERSin  TRAM 

15  Bard  Street,  Newton,  Mast. 


Tours  and  Travel         Hotels  and  Resorts  * 


36  old  worM  cities  on  a 

Gates  Tour  tliat  takes  yon 

to  Oberammerfan 

T  ^SAVING  New  York  by  one  of  tiie  resuhu- 
'^  Gates  Tours,  Mailings  beginuiuK  in  May, 

Sou  may  have  14  days  in  France  before  seeing 
aie  Passion  Plav— afterwards  there  come  6 
days  in  Switxerland  and  almost  two  whole 
weeks  hi  Italy.  In  all  as  oM  work!  cities 
will  be  visited.  Optional  dates  of  return  and 
exteusious  may  be  arranged. 

Gates  European  Tours 
$395  up 

Covering  Steamship  sad  Hotel  accommoda- 


tions as  well  as  all  ordinary  sightseeing  ex- 
penses. Gates  Tours,  founded  in  1892,  nave 
a  ciiaracter  that  makes  them  pleasant  and 


oongenfaU. 

Get  the  Gates  Complete  Tour  Booklet.  Tours 

from  $895  upwards.  Write  direct  or  apply  to 

Raymond  &  Whitoomb  Co..  GenM  Agents,  in 

New  York,  Boston,  Chicago.   Philadelpliia. 

Detroit,  and  Toledo.  Ask  for  Booktet  k-vl^ 

All  QcUet  Tourt  leiihoui 

extra  cost  include  Paris,  the  Argcnne  and 

other  American  Battlefields 

GATES  TOURS— Foamfe<ll892 

**  World  Travel  at  Reasonable  Cost " 
22SFIttAnssi.NcwYfrk.     L«rf«-him-ltssM 


Tonr  Great  Britain  ^^StSX  ^?SSSt 

respecUvely),  desiriiv  to  travel  together, 
wouki  take  group  of  10  girls,  not  younger 
than  17,  through  Engknd  and  Scothuid ;  July 
6  weeks ;  cost  fl.auO  each.  6,781,  Outkrak. 


Hotels  and  Resorts 


CONNECTICUT 


Wayside  Inn 


NEW  MLFOilD, 
LHcUisy  Ce.,  Cooa. 

Ttie  foothills  of  the  Berkshires.  A  restful 
place  for  tired  people.  Good  food  and  a  com- 
fortable home.  2  hours  from  New  York. 
Booklet  A.    Mrs.  J.  E.  CASTLE.  Proprietor. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


THE  WELDON  HOTEL 

OREKNFIELD,  MASS. 
offers  special  whiter  rates  for  rooms,  and  will 
serve  at  a  moderate  price  a  Club  Breakfast, 
Sliecial  Noonday  Luncheon,  and  Evening 
Dinner.  A  series  of  weekly  mnsicales  and 
monthly  dances  ftiven  for  the  pleasure  of  our 
guests.    Forfurthr 


ther  particulars  apply  to 
J.  tTsELLER,  Manager. 


RodcRidgeHall 

welleslet  hills,  mass.  (2:sJ 

Fine  location.  Hot  and  coM  running  water  in 
nearly  all  bedrooms.  Private  baths.  Sun-room. 
Our  table  a  specialty.  Terms  moderate.  Tel. 


NEW   YORK   CITY 

Hotel  Webster 

(Near  5tb  ATenne) 

40  West  45th  Street 
NEW  YORK 

Directly  in  the  fashionable  club  and  shop- 
ping section.  Within  five  minutes'  walk  to 
all  princinal  theaters.  A  hiah-class  hotel 
patronised  by  those  desiring  tlie  best  accom- 
modations at  moderate  cost. 
Rates  and  map  gladly  sent  upon  request. 
JOHN  P.  TOLSON.  Prop. 


Hotel  Hargrave 

West  79(1  St.,  ttiroafrh 
to  71st  St.,  New  York 

SOO  rooms,  esch  with  bath.  Absohitely 
fireproof.  One  block  to  72d  St.  en- 
trance of  Central  Park.  Comfort  and 
refinement  combined  with  moderate 
rates.    Bend  for  illustrated  booklet  J. 


NEW   YORK    CITY 


HOTEL  aUDSON  *iJ^£S^ 

adjoining  Judson  Memorial  Chordi. 
with  and  1  - 


withont  bath. 

inclndng  meals.  Special  ratsa  f ortwe  —to 
or  more.  Location  very  csntnu.  CoiKiBiHt 
to  all  elevated  and  '     — -  « — 


Hotel  Le  Marqmt 

12  East  31st  Street 
New  York 

anddn. 


Combines  every  convenicooe 
omfort,  and  commends  itac  ' 
refinement  wishing  to  live  on 


snd  be  within  easy  reach  at  aocial 
matic  centers. 

Rates  witli  Illustrated  Booklet  ckMttyMit 
upon  request.  RNOTTMsiiagHiaiaa. 


NEW    YORK 


ADIRONDACKS 

THE  CRATER  CLUB 

Of  the  Bumham  Cottsaa  Batttomawt,  Sms- 
on  Lake  Champfadn,  o^n  to  famlBai  «f  la 
fliiement  at  very  moderate  rates  the  sfetna 
tious  of  a  beautiful  hdis  slioia  hi  a  lo6aitr 


with  a  remarkable  reooid  for  bmRiifa^M 
The  club  affords  an  excelleut  pkiatabKari 
accommodation.  'Hke  I 


excelleut  pkia  i_ _ 

_     ^e  boatlns  la  mfti.iliBiiiM 

attnctiviB  wmlks  and  drives,  and  the  poimtUd 
interest  in  the  Adirondacks  are  sMily  ate» 
ibie.  Ref .  required.  For  faiforaation  ispwin 

to  board  and  lodghig  address  Mn  f 

FVLLBB,  Club  Mgr!7l70  K.  T8d  St.,  1 


.Hew  Tort. 


For  particuhurs  regarding  cottatea   iisiiik 
write  John  B.  Bumlwau'/sfB^wmy^ew^ak-  ^ 


ADIRONDACKS  A  campW 


the  lovers  of  the  out-of-doors. 

rouudings.  Good  table.  Laivs  Hviag-kaa 
Cottages  and  tenU  for  sleeping:.  BoaU  asd 
canoes.  Bhtck  bass  fishing.  Hikea  into  tk» 
woods.  Nights  around  the  camp-fire.  Evm 
thing  comfortable  and  homelike.  CmMM.  T 
Msraa,  Lake  Pleasant,  Hamikon  CkK,  S  T 


IWI 


Santord     Hall,    est. 

Private  Hoapiul 
For  Mental  end  NerToas  Diaeaacs 

Conifortable,  homelike 
inga;  modem  methoda  of 
oompetent  nnitM.  15  aerea  ot  lava, 
Mkrk,  flower  and  Tecetaltle  gaidaaa. 
Pood  the  beet.    Wriie/or  booidei. 

Sanford  Hall  nnahinc  New  Tnek 


LINDEN  I  ^  "^ 'I*'*  •- Skk 

DsfMrtswa*  Ps.  Ij^  InitTtntifHukmjiri 
the  personal  study  I 
meat  of  the  invalid. 


Hydrotherapy.     Apply_for  drcalsr  to 

RoBKT  LDnaooTT  WALTaa.  MJX 

bite  of  The  Walter  8anitBiima> 


keal  Estate 


ALABAMA 


railroad,towns  and  Gull  shore  fiifaBMNvB 
win Co./Atatema.  Easyt^^ «,78S. Oeti 

Digitized  by  VnOOQ  IC  . 
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Real  Estate 


Real  Estate 


CANADA 


NEW   JERSEY 


Miial  Of fer.320-aore  wheat  farm, 

)Mut  of  wheat  belt.  BungiUow,  barn,  full 
unpl0ment».f7O  per  acre.  Particulars  from 
er,  O.  M.  Brown,  Milden,  Saakatchewan. 


MAINE 


widen.  Me.  For  rent,  fully  fomiBhedi 
Mveral  high-cla«  seashore  cottases.  Best 
etiona  now.  Photos,  plans,  and  fulldescrip- 
.  J.  R.  PRESCOTT,  NewtonvUle,  Mass. 

Ine-Room  Farmhouse  TO  I^ET 
FOR  8UM  1II£R  S1SA80N.  Over- 
■Psnobscot  Bay.  Shore  pridlese.  Inquire, 
I  Raynes,  Sunset,  P.  O.  l>eer  Island;  Me. 

FOR  SALE 
idewui's  SwBBier  or  All-Tear  Heme 

unlly  since  cleariuK  of  the  laud.  150  acres, 
iDcure  soil,  well  divided.  New  modem 
I,  comfortable  old-fashioned  farmhouse, 
Mc  lights  Mul  nmning  water  in  both. 
b  elevation,  flueet  scenery  in  Franklin 
iity,Me.  Saeriflce  for  quick  sale.  Particu- 
flTW.  F.  8.,  Box  7,  South  Braintree,  Mass. 

kAAVApj^MAffAR^i^t  for  season 
ISnore  LOttage  e  rooms,  bath,  hot  and 
[  water,  electric  lights :  fully  furnished. 
r.LmxLL,  138  S.  Main  St.,  Rockland,  Me. 

imqnit,  Me.»  Cottas:e  for  Rent 

iible  and  1  shigle  master  bedrooms,  8  bath- 
itt,liTing-room33x2S,  dining-rooin.pantry, 
hen,  humdry.  Accommodations  for  3  ser- 
ts.  Attractivety  furnished,  every  modem 
feoienoe.  Ideafly  located,  wonderful  view 
oantry  and  if^-ater.  Garage.  6,761,  Outlook. 


laU  Point  BeacL  Me.,  i'llH 

EN  ROOMS.  TWO  BATHS.  Modem 
inbing,f  uUy  furnished.  Unobetracted  view 
dilTs  and  ocean.  Secluded  and  yet  near 
i  "Road  End."  9800  for  the  season.  Apply 
Fodti,  633  Onmge  St.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


\PE  Ocean  Front  Bungalows 

r\f\  Moderate  rents. 

OU  S.W.B«U.56PuieSt..N.Y. 


fiUiaiiistowii,  Mass.  ^l^Si^h 

imer  or  longer  term.  Beautiful  old  Colo- 
I  fliUte,  ckwe  to  W  ilUams  College  campus, 
ndsomely  furnished,  all  modem  improve- 
Dts,  lawns,  fruit  and  vegetable  garden,  2- 
guage.  Poaseesion  June  1  or  earlier  if  de- 
ll TAcott  M.  Banks,  Williamstown,  Mass. 


NEW    HAMPSHIRE 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE 


iSp 


9  bedrooms,  bathroom,  for  rent  to 
1  people  for  summer  season.  Delight- 
I7  located  on  New  England  farm  near 
tunouth  and  Concord.  Every  convenience. 
Ilj  (arnished.  Open  fires.  Wood  supply 
B.  KentSMM).   Apply  for  particulars, 

JOHN   F.  SCOTT 
8  Fifth  Ave.,     New  York,  N.  Y. 


For  Sale  or  Rent 
mially  AttracdYe    Prifate  Camp 

'SIX  MILE  LAKB  IN  WHITE 
OUNTAINS.  Ten  acre  pomt  woods- 
HR-room  20x80,  huve  fireplace,  wide 
ttatt,  riew  of  Mt.  Washington.  Boat- 
ne,  three  boats,  good  fishing,  ice,  wood, 
U.  stable.    Box  22,  Center  Conway,  N.  H. 


miTE  MOUNTAINS 

JACKSON,  N.  H. 

Iiree  furaisbed  cottages  on  the  side  of 
oni  Mountain,  overlooking  village  and 
isldential  Range.    8. 9  and  10 


«  water  and  bath. 

COMMERCIAL 

Westmuister  St., 


, .,  -....  --  rooms,  nm- 
1150  to  $300  for  season. 
-"»UP0RAT10N 

Providence,  R.  I. 


NEW    JERSEY 


FOR  SALE— Sammer  Hotel 

Open  year  round.  Attractive,  popular, 
one  block  ocean  bathing  beach,  among 
me  pines.  Accessible  to  golf,  tennis, 
Dorwback  ridhig  and  deli^tful  motor 
ros  through  cool  and  shady  roads. 
Within  two  hours  of  New  York.  Express 
toidn  service.  C.  H.  RICHAIOND, 
ArtorCMrt  BUr.,  18  W.  34tk  St.,  New  Yerk 


i 


For  sale  or  rent,  Edyewater  Heljrhts» 
N.J. Attractive  center-hall  house.ll  roomJg^ 
all  modem  conveniences.  Outbuildings, 
artist's  studio,  nrage,  hennery.  Many  dear- 
able  features.  l¥rlto  Room  1917,  89  Madison 
Ave.,  New  York,  or  telephone  ClifEside  6». 


FOB  BENT 

EUZABETH.  N.  J. 

Country  honse,  4  acres  dTpark  grounds, 
kept  in  order  by  owner. ,  15  rooms,  2  bath- 
rooms. Fully  furnished.  From  May  to  Novem- 
ber. Rent  moderate.  Small  family  desired. 
References  required.  1  mile  from  R.R.  station. 
Best  residential  section.    6,787,  Outlook. 


IDEAL  OUTING  BUNGALOW 

FOR  SUMMER  RENTAL 

On  Metedeconk  River,  near  Bay  head; 
new,  furnished  6-room  house ;  2-car  garage ; 
hot  and  cold  water.  Address  0,767,  Outlook. 


FOR  RENT»  FURNISHED 

Mar  1  to  Not.  1.  CooL  desirable  house, 
SOUTH  ORANGE,  N.  J.  4  bedrooms. 
3  baths,  2  servants'  rooms  and  bath ;  3  mins. 
to  R.B.  and  trolley.  Very  reasonable  rental  to 
desirable  tenants.  W.  J.  J^obtoh,  101  Scotland 
Road,  South  Orange,  N.  J.  Phone  8. 0. 1520. 


SUMMIT.  N.  J. 

TO  BENT,  FUBNISHED,  FOB 
SUMMEB.  visry  desirable  house.  Large 
living-room,  den,  7  master  bedrooms,  2  ser- 
vants' rooms,  4  bathrooms:  about  1  acre  of 
land,  flowenk  small  vegetable  garden,  garage 
for  2  oars.  Terms  moderate  for  satisuictory 
tenant  without  small  children.  Apply  Room 
1109, 32  I4berty  Street,  New  York  City. 

NEW   YORK 


r 


IF  yon  are  interested  in  aCottaare 
or  Camp,  at  any  of  the  foUowmg 
places :  I^ake  Placid,  Ijpper  or  Lower 
Saranac  L.ake,  Panl  smith's,  Ijake 
Klwassa*  Lake  Oseetah.  or  Lake 
Flower,  inclose  stamp  to  WILLIAM  F. 
ROBEKTS,  Real  Estate  office,  at  Saranao 
Lake,  N.  Y.,  for  a  free  illustrated  booklet. 


FOB  BENT— Adirondacks,  Keene  Val- 
ley, furnished  chalet.  Large  living-room, 
*lireplaoe,  6  bedrooms,  sleeping  and  dining 


Pa.  QaIa  ^o  close  an  estate. 
ror  oaie  Cottaye  on  shore  of 
Lonff  Lake.  N.  Y.,  in  Adirondacks. 

9  rpoms^th,icehou8e,  tennis  court,10acres  ot 
land.  A.E.Buntfa>g,executor,Wateriord,N.  Y. 

ATTRACTIVE  BUNGALOW 

FOR  RENT  FOR  SUMMER  MONTHS 

Located  directly  on  Trout  Lake,  throe  miles 
by  good  road  from  Bolton  lAuding,  Lake 
George.  Entirely  new.  Built  by  present 
owner,  who  will  rent  for  the  entire  season  at 
moderate  rentaLCompletely  furnished 
throuiphoat.  Five  rooms  (three 
bedrooms )  and  bath.  Kitchen  with 
rnnnlnff  water.  Ice,  wood*  and 
row  boat  lnc1u<led. 
For  full  particulars  address  6,479  Outlook. 


Cooperstown,  N.  Y.  S2?JSS»^t 

Beautifully  situated  on  Otsego  Lake.    Apply 
to  ALEX.  PHIMKEy,  Cooperstown,  N.  Y. 


TO   RENT  ^a**»rc?r.'!,V 

Far  Bockaway,  Lonff  Island.  7  bed- 
rooms, 3  baths;  fully  furnished;  for  summer  or 
for  all  the  year ;  in  perfect  condition.  Apply 
John  F.  Scott,  358  Fif  Ui  Ave.,  New  York  City. 


BESID£NC£  FOB  SALE  IN 

RESIDENCE  PARK 
NEW   ROCHELLE,  N.  Y. 

Wonderful  opportunity.  Eight  large 
bedrooms,  two  baths,  living-room,  reception- 
room,  dining-room,  kitchen,  pantry,  conser- 
vatory, three  fireplaces ;  all  improvements; 
three<jar  garage.  Plot  75x156.  Apply  R.  A. 
^^  ^-r-^^  py^  y^^  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 


YOUNG, 


r  garaf;e 
,  2lLm( 


To  Rent  at  Richfield  Springs,  N.  f. 

Large  comfortable  furnished  house.  To  a 
private  famUy  ouly.20rooms,  wideverandaJs; 
8  acres ;  orchard,  garden  planted,  large  cov- 
ered veranda  on  second  floor;  all  modem 
conveniences;  complete  carriage  house; 
gardener's  cottage;  icehouse  tilled  with  ice; 
residence  adjoins  golf  luiks  and  commands 
beautiful  view:  fine  drives  in  surrounding 
country;  about  a  mile  from  lake.  Apply  to 
JiJms  F.  StMs.  Aft..  30  N.  U  Salle  St.,  Oieait.  a 


Real  Estate 


WASHINGTON 


For  Sole— My  oouotry  home  of  84  acres/beau- 
tiful  waterfront,  facfaig  Olympics,  on  ruget 
Sound,  near  SeatUe.  n2,750.  For  further  pax^ 


Sound, 

ticulais  address  P.  O. 


IX  88,8ilverdaie,  Wash. 


APPLE  ORCHARD 

of  thirty-two  acres  and  modem  bungalow 
packing  house  and  full  equipment,  averaging 
about  10,000  boxes  yearly  highly  colored  non- 
irrigated  aiiples,  in  the  heart  of  White  Salmon 
ViUIey,  near  Columbia  River,  for  sale.  f2&,000. 
Also  twenty  acres  adjoinhig  with  twelve  acres 
bearing  apples,  three  in  young  orchard,  bal- 
ance timber,  suitable  for  orchard  or  straw- 
berriesLand  a  new  bungalow,  $10,500.  Address 
owner,  Paul  McKercher,  White  8almon,Wash. 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


KINDBRGARTNER,  ^xperienoed,  wishes 
to  buy  private  kindergarten  or  open  one. 
COUKTR  Yor  villagepref  erred.l,163,Outlook. 


EMPLOYIJENT  AQENCIES 


WANTED— Competent  teachers  for  public 
and  private  schools.  Calls  coming  every  day. 
Send  tor  circulars.  Albany  Teachers'  Agency, 
Albany,  N.Y. 

DIBTITIAKS.  secretaries,  cafeteria  man- 
agers, govemesses,  matrons,  housekeepers, 
social  workers,  superintendents.  Miss 
Richards,  Providence,  R.L  Box  5  East  Side. 
Boston,  Trinity  Cocut.  16  Jackson  UaU,  Fri- 
days U  to  1.   Address  Providence. 

TEACHERS  WANTED-September  pros- 
pects at  desirable  sahviee  are  being  re- 
ceived, and  many  teachers  will  be  needed 


for  all  departments  of  schools  and  collates. 
Special  terms  for  enrollment.  TUB  INTER- 
STATE TEACHERS'  AGENCY.  MACHEGA 


BUILDINO,  NEW  ORLEANS,  La. 

CHARLOTTI4  Gordon  supplies  really  de- 
pendable servants  and  offers  personal  inti- 
mate  housekeeping  experience  to  solve  your 
problems.  Phone  Tkia  9467  for  the  sort  of 
help  you  want.  I  promise  a  service  of  integ- 
rity based  on  the  Cfolden  Rule.  660  Madison 
Ave.,  between  60th  and  61st. 


OAMES    AND 
ENTERTAINMENTS 


PLAYS,  musical  oomedies  and  revues, 
mmstrel  choruses,  blackfaoe  skits,  vaude- 
ville acts,  monologs,  dialogs,  recitations, 
^_*.-._i ^_     1__.     — ... —     ^j^^ 

J  free. 

,  Dept.74. 

Chicago. 


vnie  aci»,  monojoga,  aiaiogs,  recitatb 
entertainments,  musical  readings,  st 
handbooks,  make-up  jroods.  Big  catalog  f 
T.  S.  Denison  &  Oc,^  Bo.  Wabash,  Dept 


FOR  THE  HOME 


HOME-made  candies,  fresh,  pure,  delidoos. 
21bs.  assorted,  SI,  postpaid.  Harjorie  Sutton, 

FROM  the  country  to  your  apartment. 
Delicious  home-made  jams  ana  jellies.  Box  of 
6  jars,  parcel  post,  $2.50.  The  Home  Jam  Shop, 
Old  SaybrooktCoim. 


QREETINQ   CARDS 


BEAUTIFUL  greethig  card  adapted  for 
all  occasions.  Sample  mteen  oents.  Anna 
WUdman,  The  Clinton,  Philadelphia. 

COPLEY  CRAFT  HAND-COLORED 
EASTER  CARDS  wUl  be  sent  on  ten  days' 
approval.  Tlie  Ifaie  is  best  known  for  its 
distinctive  verses.  Jessie  H.  McNiool,  18 
Huntington  Ave.,  Boston,  Mass. 


STATIONERY 


THIRSTY  blotters  sent  frse  on  request, 
also  samples  of  excellent  stationery  for  per- 
sonal and  professional  use.FranklinTrtntery, 
Warner,  New  Hampshire. 

NOTE  paper  and  envelopes.  Your  name 
and  address  on  100  sheets  good  quality  paper 
and  100  envelopes.  Blue  or  black  ink.  Post- 
paid 11.  HuuUngton  Prau,  21  Bath  St.. 
Norwich,  Conn. 

UNUSUALLY  desirable  stationery  for  anv 
type  of  correspondence.  3U0  sheets  high 
grade  note  paper  and  lUO  envelopes  printed 
with  your  name  and  address  postpaid  fl.50. 
Samples  on  request.  Lewis,  384  Second  Ave., 
Troy,  N.  Y. 


WOMEN'S    GOODS 


NEW  knitted  scarfs  and  sweaters  in  fiber 
sUk.  All  shades,  $5  up.  Money  refunded  if 
not  satisfactory.  Mrs.  R.  W.  Wright,  3304 
Falrview  Ave,,  Baltimore,  Md. 


HELP     WANTED 


Professional  Situations 

RURAL  church  hi  Fulton  Co.,  N.  Y.,  needs 
minister.  Duties  not  arduous.  High  grade 
man  needing  country  air  acceptable.  Salary 
$800  and  parsonage.  Location  healthful  and 
accessible.  1,161,  Outlook. 

Business  Situations 

TWO  EDUCATED  MEN  AND  TWO 
WOMEN  (PROTICSTANTS)  FOR  LUCRA- 
TIVE AN1>  CONGENIAL  WORK.  IN- 
TERESTED PROSPECTS  SUPPLIED  BY 
US.  PERMANENT  CONNECTION.  SEND 
QUALIFICATIONS  TO  1.058,  OUTLOOK. 

WANTED,  for  water  sports  and  athletics 
in  girls'  camp  in  North  Carolina,  graduate  in 
physical  education  of  experience  to  assume 
responsibility.  Give  full  particulars  and  ref- 
erences in  application.  1,146,  Outlook. 

GOVERNMENT  needs  railway  mail  clerks, 
•133  to  $192  month.  Write  for  free  specimen 

(questions.   Columbus  Institute,  B-4,  Colum- 
bus, Ohio. 


HELP   WANTED 


Companions  and  Domestie  Helpers 

WANTED— Woman  of  strong  personaUty 
who  is  hiterested  in  position  to  teikch  sew^ 
and  take  care  of  clothing,  in  home  for  orphan 
girls.  Please  state,  in  applying,  amount  of 
training  and  when  and  where  it  was  gained ; 
experience;  also  sahtry  expected  and  ref- 
erences. 1,096,  Outk)ok. 

WANTED  for  cottage  mother— Woman  of 
strong  personality,  having  had  experience  in 


management  of  chikLreUj  who  is  capable  of 
managing  home.  Must  have  knowledge  of 
cooking  and  sewing.    Some  traming  is  de- 


sirable.  Please  state  qualifications,  references, 
and  also  saUu-y  expected.  1,037,  Outlook. 


SITUATIONS    WANTED 


Basiness  Slloatioas 

TWO  teachers,  college  graduates,  desire 
positions  in  camp.  Kspecwlly  qualified  to 
direct  all  dramatics,  outdoor  recreation,  and 
occupational  activities.  Exceptional  experi* 
ence  and  superior  references.  1,142,  Outlook. 

Companions  and  Domestie  Helpers 

WANTED,  by  an  experienced  woman  of 
ability  and  pleasant  personality,  a  position  as 
housemother,  housekeeper,  or  other  execu- 
tive position  in  summer  camp  for  girls  or 
boys  for  season  of  Vm,  Satisfactory  refer- 
ences upon  request.    Address  821,  Outlook. 

BY  Southern  gentlewoman,  position  as 
companion  or  to  help  with  one  or  two  small 
children.  1,061«  Outlook. 

YOUNG  woman,  30,  college  graduate,  ex- 
perienced, desires  position  as  traveling  com- 
panion to  lady,  or  as  chaperon  for  one  or 
more  girls  traveling.  Charges  re 
Highest  referencesri,066.  Outlook. 

REFINED  woman  wishes  position  as  trav- 
eling companion  or  chaperon.  1,0^  Outlooik. 
WILLIAMS  undergraduate  of  high  stand- 
ing desires  to  travel  as  tutor-companion  thia 
summer,  preferably  to  Europe.  References. 
Address  iTooi,  Outlook. 

GOVERNESS,  going  to  Europe  May-June, 
would  act  as  companion  or  take  cliarge  of 
chikbren.  Experienced,  good  sailor.  Itofer- 
enoes.   1,108,  OuUoSl 

EXPERIENCED  registered  nune,  good 
traveler,  wishes  to  travel  with  oonvafeMent 
or  semi-invalid  for  summer  or  koger.  Free 
Mayl.   1021,  Outtook. 

CORNELL  testrootor  wants  travelbig 
companionship  positifm  for  summer.  t,idb. 
Outlook. 

CULTURED  Southern  young  woman  as 
social  secretary  or  oompamon.  (Graduate  of 
university.  Will  traveL  References.  LlSOl 
Outlook. 

LADY  desires  position  as  secretary,  diap> 
erou,  companion,  for  summer.  1,149,  Oatk>OK. 
COMPANION— American  jgentlewoman, 
good  reader,  knowledge  nursing,  would  ac- 
company huiy  to  country  for  summer.  Ref- 
erences. 1440,  Outlook. 

YOUNG  woman.  Junior  in  oollege,  wishes  te 
travel  with  woman  or  family  durmg  summer 
as  secretary.  Good  stenographer,  several 
yeara'  business  experience.  References  ex- 
changed. 1,147,  OuUook. 

COLLEGE  girl  as  traveling  compani(Hi 
during  summer.  Experienced  in  European 
traveL  Speaks  French.  References.  1,141, 
Outk>ok.  • 

HOUSEKEEPER,  supervising  —  Refined; 
other  help ;  adult  iamUy  or  motherless  home. 
1,152,  Outlook. 

HIGH  SCHOOL  PRINCIPAL  desires  sum- 
mer employment.  J.  8.  Boughtou,  Angora, 
N.  Y. 

LADY  of  educatkm,  accustomed  to  dhil- 
dren,  wishes  position  in  cliild-caring  institur 
tion,  school,  or  home.    1,144,  Outlook. 

EXPERIENCifiD  cafeteria  manager,  capa- 
ble cook,  and  housekeeper  with  unquestion- 
able references  seeks  position  in  family, 
school,  institution,  or  business  house.  1,7^ 
Outlook. 

MANAGER-housekeeper  of  country  estate 
or  farm,  by  young,  energetic  woman,  expe- 
rienced chauffeur,  fond  of  childreu;  entire 
responsibility  or  as  traveling  companion.  Ex- 
cellent long  references.  Address  B.  B.,  care 
R.  Ely,  uTb.  81st  St.,  New  York  City. 

WOMAN,  refined,  experienced  desires  po- 
sition as  companion  to  elderly  lady.  Beet 
references.Address  R.  E.  Row,  Clear1ieId,Pa. 
WANTED,  by  huly,  now  housemotlier  bi 
girls'  school,  light  employment  during  sum- 
mer months.  Address  1,1^  Outlook. 

GRADUATE  nurse,  Protestant,  wishes  pei^ 
maneut  posicion;  nurse,  companion,  house- 
keeper, secretary,  etc,ortraimng  of  cnildren, 
dietiug,  teaching  swimming,  canoeing.  City 
or  country.  1,166,  Outlook. 

HOSTESS  or  house-mother  for  home  where 
there  are  young  girls.  Trained,  refined,  and 
havmg  home-making  possibilities.  Ll^ 
Outlook. 

WANTED-Univerelty  graduate,  teacher, 
desires  position  traveling  as  companion  or 
tutor,  iiefereuces.  1,165,  Outlook. 

EXPERIENCED  college  man  desires  posi- 
tion as  driver  for  refined,  congenial  fau^y 
touring  for  summer.  Can  tutor  if  necessary. 
Excellent  references.  1,172,  Outlook. 

HOUSEKEEPER— Cultured  woman,  ac- 
customed own  home,  servants,  trained  wel- 
fare worker,  wislies  to  supervise  motherless 
household.  1471,  Outlook. 

W  ANTED-A  position  for  July  and  August 
in  summer  camp  as  housemother  or  assistant 
housekeeper  by  capable  youug  Scotch  woman 
of  experience  and  pleasmg  personality.  The 
best  of  references  furnished  upun  request. 
1,176,  Outlook. 

REFINED  widow  wishes  position  as  com- 
pe^on-chaperon  or  honse  mother  in  collw;e 
or  summer  camp.  Best  references.  14o0» 
Outlook. 
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W  L.  DOUGLAS 

$7^  &$8^  SHOES 


FOR  MEN  AND  WOMEN 


ALSO  MANY  STYLES 


^$5^  &$^^ 


WHEN  YOU  BUY  AV.L.DOUGLAS  SHOE 

CONSIDER  THE  EXTRA  QUALITY 
YOV  RECEIVE  FOR  THE  PRICE  PAID 

W»  L.  Doaf  las  shoes  are  tnada  of  the 
best  and  &iest  selected  leathers  the 
market  affords.  We  emploj  the  high- 
est paid,  stalled  shoemakers,  all  work- 
ing with  an  honest  determination  to 
make  |he  best  shoes  for  the  price  that 
money  can  bu  j. 

When  3ron  need  shoes  look  for  a  W.L. 
Douglas  store.  We  own  108  stores  lo- 
cated in  the  principal  cities.  You  will 
find  in  our  stores  many  kindsand  styles 
of  high-class,  fine  shoes  that  we  belioTO 
are  better  slioe  Talues  for  the  money 
than  yon  can  buy  elsewhere* 

Our  $7.00  and  $8.00  shoes  are  excep- 
tionally good  values.  There  is  one  point 
we  wish  to  impress  upon  you  that  is 
worth  dollars  for  you  to  remember. 
W.  L.  Douglas  shoes  are  put  into  all 
of  our  stores  at  factory  cost.  We  do  not 
make  one  cent  of  proBt  until  the  shoes 
are  sold  to  you.  When  you  buy  shoes 
at  any  one  of  our  stores  you  pay  only 
one  small  retail  profit. 

No  matter  whei^  you  lire,  shoe  dealers 
cansupply  youvrith  W.L.Douglas  shoes. 
They  cost  no  more  in  San  Francisco 
than  they  do  in  New  York.  Insist  upon 
hsTing  W.  L.  Douglas  shoes  with  the 
name  and  retail  price  stamped  on  the 
sole.  Do  not  take  a  substitute  and  pay 
one  or  two  extra  profits.  Order  direct 
from  the  factoiy  iind  save  money,     /e? 


W.LDougtaf  oame 
ud  portrait  Is  the 
best  known  shoe 
Trade  Mark  io  the 
worid.  It  stands  for 
tbehifhett  standard 
of  qasiity  at  the  low- 
est possible  cost 
The  Intrinsic  value 
offa  Trade  Marie  lies 
in  siving  to  the  con- 
sumer the  equiva- 
lent of  the  price 
paid  lor  the  goods. 


Cntmlos  Vree. 

Pr—idtnt       ^ 
NT.  L.  DouglaM  8ho9  Cs., 
Spark  St,  Brockton,  Ifoff. 


SITUATIONS   WANTED 

Companions  and  Domestio  Helpers 

COLX.KOE  engineerfng  studentwishes  ixwi- 
tion  S8  toiiriiix  chauffeur  Uiis  summer.  E. 
liidiarda.  Box  K,  Sta.  A,  Amea,  Iowa. 

TRAVELIN'O.    American  woman,  experi- 
enced,    cultured,     sympathetic,     speakiuK 
French.Geruian,for  lady,  party  .Koing  abroad. 
Highest  rrfereuces.    1,116,  Outlook. 
Teachers   and   Governesses 

RADCLIFFE  gradtute,  age  27,  with  suo- 
oeaaful  exiierience  in  college  preparatory 
teaching,  wiahee  tutoring  position  for  the 
summer;  i«rticularly  in  the  classics.  KftM, 
Outlook. 

EXPERIENCED  teacher  who  k>ves  chil- 
dren desires  position  as  governess  and  com- 
pain'on  to  child  requiring  senrice  she  can 
render.  Good  references.  Country  pre- 
ferred.   1,119,  Outlook. 

TOUNG  man.  44  years  of  age,  15  years*  ex- 


iG  man,  44  years  of  age,  U  yea.,  -  - 

perieiice  teaching  Latin  and  history  in  pri- 
vate, high,  and  boarding  schools,  master's 
^'  •        -^       '  "  -rania,  will  be 


,  —J.-,  „ master's 

degree  Univeraity  of  Pennsylvania,  will  be 
open  for  position  of  similar  character  or  small 
college  for  eusuuig  year.  Highest  "references. 
1453,  Outk>ok. 

TEACHER,  refined  gentleman,  over  30, 
who  conducts  classes  every  evening  in  public 
speaking,  EugUsli,  and  history,  desires  posi- 
tion dunng  the  day  as  instructor  in  private 
school  or  other  institution  or  as  private  sec- 
retary or  biwineiM  assistant.  Has  had  years 
of  business  exiierience  and  possesses  adminis- 
trative ability,  ha\'iiig  liad  charge  of  an  offltte 
of  20  people.  Position  must  be  steady  and 
with  responsible  i>eople.  Salary  reasonable. 
Highest  references.    1,174,  Outkwk. 

GOVERNESS  —  Cultured,  experienced. 
References.  Would  take  care  children  from 
five  yeara  on.   1,17 j,  Outlook. 

WANTED— Position  fn  summer  camp.  Can 
teach  voice,  piauo,  and  elementary  subjects. 
Nine  years'  private  school  experience.  1,158, 
Outkwk. 

TRAVELING  companion  or  chaperon-gov- 
erness. Educated,  experienced  French  lady, 
knowledge  English;  teaches  Freiich,German. 
References  exchanged.  1,160,  Outlook. 

EXPERT  tutor,  Latin  and  English,  college 
preparatory  or  advanced  work.  New  York 
City.    1,1»4,  Outlook. 

KINDERGARTNRR,  experienced,  wishes 
summer  work.  1.1&4,  Outk>ok. 

EXPERIENXRD  grade  teacher  with  ex- 
cellent references  wishes  to  tutor  in  summer 
camp  through  July.  1,162,  Outlook. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


BfISS  Guthman,  New  Tork  shopper,  will 
shop  for  you.  services  free.  No  samples. 
References.  9(0  West  99th  St. 

BOT8  wanted.  .<MH)  boys  wanted  to  sell  The 
Outlook  each  week.  No  investment  necessary. 
Write  for  selling  plan.  Carrier  Department, 
Tlie  Outlook  Company,  381  Fourth  Ave., 
New  Tork  City. 

FOR  church  fairs  and  Easter  sales.  Baskets 
made  in  homes  in  the  North  Carolina  Moun- 
tains. Allanstand  Cottage  Indiutries,  Inc., 
Exchange  for  mountain  tuindicrafts,  -Vi  Hay- 
wood St..  Asheville,  N.  C. 

NURSES'  UNIFORMS  made.  Reasonable 
prices.  I,ii77,  Outlook. 

MARRIED  WOMAN,  AGED  M,  living  in 
large  western  New  York  city  in  comfortable 
circumstances,  would  like  to  board  two  chil- 
dren between  the  ages  of  three  and  ten  where 
parent  or  guardian  is  able  to  pay  for  the  best 
of  care.  References  of  the  very  best  can  be 
fumisiied— intellectual,  social,  and  business. 
Care  of  childi-eii  thoroughly  understood. 
1,U95,  Outlook. 

W  ANTED— Defective'people  to  iioard.  Ad- 
dress W.,  Pawling,  N.  Y. 

TO  young  women  desiring  training  in  the 
care  of  obstetrical  patients  a  very  thoroiwh 
nurses*  aid  course  of  six  montlis  is  offered  by 
the  LyiuK-In  Hospital,  307  Second  Ave.,  New 
York.  M:onthly  allowance  and  full  mainte- 
nance b  furnished.  For  further  information 
addi-ess  Directress  of  Nurses. 

FOR  EASTER— Guzzie-Bunnie,beautlfnlly 
made  pink  and  buff  stulTeii  t03f.  one  of  the 
famous  Guzzie  Toys,  sent  iireimid  on  receipt 
of  f  1.  Guzziekind  Co.,  Waukesha,  Wis. 

RETIRED  woman  physician  will  receive 
into  her  own  attractive  suburban  home 
young  child  whose  motlier  may  be  ill  or  trav- 
eUiig.  Seashore  summer,  f  luu  iier  month,  up. 
1,14^  Outlook. 

MOTHERLESS  INFANT  will  be  given 
home  and  care  by  country  d(x;tor'8  wife  at  $'i5 
a  week.  •  1.140.  Outlook. 

EXPERIENCED  teacher  of  young  chil- 
dren, returning  to  own  suburban  home  may  1, 
wishes  entire  care  of  one  or  more  healthy, 
normal  children.    1,151,  Outlook. 

AT  HOULGATE,  FRANCE,  on  NORMAN 
COAST,  a  summer  home  for  children  under 
twelve  whose  tiarentsare  traveling  in  Euroiie. 
Address  Miss  Wilhelm's  School,  34  East  6id 
St.,  New  York. 

FOR  adoption— Sturdy,  attractive,  intelli- 
gent boy  of  six  years,  Aiuericaii  extnictiou. 
Apply  6li)  Elm  St.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


The  Dancer  of 
Shamakha 


_«^  M 


ARMEN  OHANIAN,  . 
-^^  beautiful  Armenian  ' 
of  aristocratk  family,  liav- 
ing  danced  her  way  to 
fame  in  Teheran,  Cairo 
and  Constantinople,  has  ' 
captivated  Paris  and  Ma- 
drid. Her  klyUk:  chikl- 
hood  in  a  tiny  Caucasian 
village,  the  terrible  Cos- 
sack massacres  in  wiiich 
her  father  wb  killed,  lier 
marriage  to  a  Persian  uxya- 
tic,  her  life  in  tlie  palace 
of  a  Persian  Princess, 
are  romantic  chapters  so 
beautifully  told  that  Aiia- 
tole  France  wrote  :  • 

"  Vou  fiarepiit  into  t/t^se  . 
{ifjtcn'ptfotu  and  tales  t/w  . 
snine  charm  that  exhales  Wk 
ft  oin  yoiir  eys  and  your  I 
g^-xtuirif.  I  do  not  iiioir  ^ 
ivhnt  Kubtle  art  U  hidden  ** 

beiteath  ito»r  jt^'fect  simpliciitt,  but  you  hare  tttom 
jtaint  with  a  u'onl  tfte  daicns  and  sunsets  of  the  Catteum 
ami  to  reveal  a  thonsaiul  Mcrets  0/ nature  and  of  h/e, 

'■^  It  is  delicious  to  see  jfott  as  a  little  child  tnA  f«i 
sisters^  Anahide,  the  mathematician,  Il^tptini  trka  kxi 
in  history  only  the  adrentures  of  the  djinns.  the  peris. 
hottris — and  the  little   Katarine,    dfstineil  to  die 
having  sinned.     You  eniapture  its,  dear  Ai-weu.*^ 

Ai^nen  Ohantan  b«gins  bar  maasoars,  told  wilk  1 
timate  frankness  and  charm,  in  the  April 

ASIA 

TW  AMrfen  HAGAZINE  oa  Ike  Oric^ 
Morm  than  SO  lUuMtration* 

Near  Eastern  Number 

History  alive  !  A  humanized  book  of  vhrid  in- 
tekpretation  of  the  most  tiireateniuK  danger  poiii 
in  world  affairs. 

Whose  move  next  in  the  international  eame  far 
Constantinople  and  the  IStraits  ?  Can  Mntapha 
Kenial  Pasha  create  a  nation  out  of  the  luoriboal 
Turkish  Empire  ?  What  do  you  know  about  tW 
people  who  dwell  in  Anatolia,  Kurdistan,  Geocgia, 
Armeniaf  Persia,  Syria,  Arabia  ? 

The  New  Turkey  of  Mustapha  Kemal  By  L.  S.  Jiaars 

Just  before  the  great  defeat  of  the  Greeka,  when  not  ann 
than  a  dozen  foreigners*were  beins  admitted  by  MostoflB 
Kemal  to  Angora,  his  capital,  Mr.  Moore  made  his  «a|> 
directly  to  the  new  leader  of  Turkey.  Here  is  the  facv^Ks- 
face,  intensely  dramatic  story  of  tne  power  of  thb  maa  ia 
building  a  new  nation  out  of  a  dying  people. 

The  HeriU8e;of  the  Near  East  ByW.  L.  W^mtmrmmsm 

Professor  Westermann,  Near  Eastern  expert  for  PrasidHl 
Wilson  at  Paris,  writes  a  searcliiu^  article  on  the  peoptas 
iwlitics,  economics  and  history  «f  the  Near  Eaatam  cos- 
tries.  If  tlie  relations  of  tliese  people  and  the  uudedsruMA 
workings  of  Buroiiean  iK>Utic8  liave  m^stifted  yoo,  ProfwM 
Weatermamrs  incisive  article  will  clarify  your  kieaa. 

Other  Features  in  the  April  ASIA 
One  Hundred  Views  of  Ararat    By  John  Dam  Pmmm 
Homely  Wisdom  of  the  Near  East 

Som»  Nmw  €>U  ^amrU 
The  Lame  Mayor  of  Kerasuad  By  Btanehm  Martm 
Across  Ik  World  to  Yankeedonia  ByYoumiB.amnm 
Men  of  Western  Asia  A  Pictorial  of  Rarm  Foatks 
Puttins  a  Nation  on  Ito  Feet  By  CharUm  VI  VScAmy 
Pipes  of  Peace— Smokers  of  the  Great  Cootmaat 
A  Fortnight  on  a  Cargo  Boat       By  WitBanm  L.  Hm§ 

SPECIAL  OFFER 

Five  Months  for  One  Dollar 

OP£N  TO  NEW   READERS  ONLY 

ASIA  is  on  sale  at  all  newsstands  at  3Sc  ]>er  copy-  TWi 
offer  brhiKs  you  the  next  five  issues— f  1.75  vahie — for  SLM> 
a  saving  01  75c. 

Fill  out  tho  coupon  and  tako  a  trip  #e  A.mm 


ASIA  PUBUSHING  CO..  €27  Ltngtea  Aveaae.  New  Tetk 

Send  the  next  five  issues  of  ASIA,  the  American 
zine  on  tlie  Orient,  begiimhig  Hith  the  current 
192->.    I  enclose  fUH). 


Name. 


Address.., 


Business  or  Profession •.. 

Outlook  J 
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5   BY  THE  WAY 

fl  A  CTUAL  "howlers"  contained  in  exam- 
]/\  ination  papers  in  a  Western  high 
Ijchool  are  as  follows,  as  reported  by  a 
eader: 

Mark  Twain  was  a  pirate  on  the 
Mississippi   River.      He   is    deserving: 

iof  an  inch  in  the  Hall  of  Fame. 
'  There  were   a  few   seats   right  on  • 
the  stage  reserved  for  the  most  ex- 
tinguished people. 

Chlorine  has  a  great  infinitive  for 
hydrogen. 

Increase    in     temperature     causes 
emotion  and   by  this  emotion   gases  . 
and  solids  are  more  soluble  in  a  liquid. 
Water  is  needed  in  the  diet  to  keep 
us  moist  on  the  inside. 

As  a  man  Daniel  Webster  had  an 
.excellent  mastery  of  the  English  lan- 
•guage.  So  large  was  his  vocabulary 
that  he  wrote  a  dictionai*y  which  is 
now  used  universally. 

It  (Sir  Roger  de  Cover  ley  Papers) 
showed  us  the  love  Sir  Roger  had 
for  all  mankind  even  down  to  the  old 
house  dog. 

Aphrodite  was  an  unarmed  statue 
of  a  beautiful  and  noble  woman  of 
unknown  origin. 

One  day  a  raven  came  and  all  it 
would  say  was  "never  no  more." . 

Annie  Ridd  was  a  stronger  devel- 
oped character  than  was  Lorna  Doone 
because  she  made  better  use  of  her 
hands  and  legs  by  working  or  cook- 
ing. 

The  Pilgrim  was  a  man  w^ho  wan- 
dered about  In  search  of  his  religion. 
The  dress  of  the  Saxons  consisted 
of  a  short  tunic,  a  long  cloak,  stock- 
ings, and  scandals. 
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The  "best  seller"  among  novels  of  the 
si  half  centuryi  the  New  York 
lerald"  declares,  is  not  any  American 

Jl  SUMMER  CRUISE. 

■  AROUND  ■ 

S   THE  MEDITERRANEAN    S 

^PIPE'S  full  measure  has  notii 
\^  been  reached  without  a  share 
of  travel.  Seeing  other  scenes  and 
other  people — each  with  some  mes- 
sage, is  a  most  necessary  part  of 
education.  The  supreme  oppor- 
tunity of  pleasurable,  worthwhile 
travel  is  offered  in  our  cruise-tour 
by  specially  chartered  new  and 
superb  Cunard  -  Anchor  Liner 
"Tuscania"  sailing  from  New  York 
July  6th,  returning  September  6th. 

Well  -  planned  itineraries  —  long 
glorious  Summer  days  spent  cruis- 
ing or  on  leisurely  and  interesting 
shore  excursions. 

Option  to  return  via  North  Atlantic  There 
are  various  programs  for  visiting  PAL- 
ESTINB  —  ROME  —  the  PASSION 
PLAYS  at  OBERAMMERGAU  —  dif- 
ferent parts  of  Northern  Europe  including 
PARIS  (Battlefields).  LONDON,  etc. 

IndosiTa  Fares  from  $600 

For  Full  Particulars  Apply 

THOS.  COOK  &  SON 

245  Broadway,  New  York 

ChlCBffO    Philadelphia   Boston  SanFrandsco 

Loa  Ansdea    Montrea  )  Toronto      Vancouver 

Z50  OfBcea  Throughout  the  World 


IQdney  Disorders 


What  an  eminent  medical 
authority  prescribes  for 
Bright's  Disease,  High 
Blood  Pressure,  Heart  and 
Arterial  Deterioration,  etc. 


Do  you  know  that  three-fourths  of  all  human  ailments  that  occur 
after  middle  age  originate  in  the  kidneys? 

Your  kidneys  are  filters  whose  function  is  to  remove  waste  products 
from  the  blood.  When  you  have  kidney  trouble,  these  filters  have 
lost  the  power  to  pick  impurities  out  of  the  blood  and  throw  them 
off.  Your  body  is  therefore  forced  to  derive  its  nourishment  from  a 
blood  overladen  with  substances  that  are  very  harmful  in  character. 

How  shall  you  rid  your  kidneys  of 
these  harmful  substances — these  poison- 
ous wastes  ?  A  medical  authority  of 
high  repute  points  the  way.  He  says : 
"  You  can  clean  out  your  kidneys — 
and  keep  them  cleaned  out — by  the 
liberal  use  of  Paradise  Water.  This 
mineral-free  water,  from  Paradise 
Spring  in  Maine,  has  the  power  to  help 
wash  the  blood  and  tissues  free  from 
poisonous  waste  products  whose  re- 
tention would  continually  damage  the 
kidneys  and  other  tissues." 

"  Sometimes,  through  misuse,"  adds 
this  authority,  "  the  kidneys  get  beyond 
repair.  Give  Paradise  Water  a  chance 
before  it  is  too  late." 


FREE  HEALTH  LITERATURE 

No.  1-RHEUMATISM 

—Arthritis  Defomuuis 
—Rheumatoid  Arthritis 
—Arthritis 

No.  2-KIDNEY  DISORDERS 

—Bright's  Disease 

—High  Blood  Pressure 

—Heart  and  Arterial  Deterioration 

No.  3-DIOESTITE  DISORDERS 

—Feeble  Digestion 
—Acidity  of  Stomach 
-Intestinal  Autointoxicaticm 

No.  4- BLADDER  DISORDERS 

—Prostatitis 
-Pyelitis 


Also  "  The  Story  of  Paradise  Sj 
wonderful  water's  history  for  a  * 


Iving  this 
years. 


Paradise  Water  comes  in  convenient 
cases  of  12  quarts,  24  pints,  36  half- 
pints,  at  your  grocer ;  or  order  direct. 
Natural  or  Carbonated,  both  delightful 
table  waters,  in  addition  to  their  health- 
giving  qualities. 

Paradise  Spring  Co.  ,  Brunswick,  Me. 

PARADISE  WATER 


MAIL  THIS  COUPON   TODAY 


Paradise  Spring  Co.,  Brunswick,  Maine.  5 

Send  free  of  charge  '*  The  Story  of  Paradise  Spring,'^ 
also  the  following  Specific  Health  Literature : 

(Check  the  ones  you  want) 

n    No.  1         D    No.  2         n    No.  3         n    No,  4 

Name 

8t«  Address  or  B.R 

City State 

K397 


lycos 

EEVERJHERMOMETERI 

bfHesStli 


Ask 
Your  Doctor 


Taylor  Instrument  Companies 

ROCHESTER  NY. 

.here's   .TrOS'^r^aylor■\W..^u..^.^.^    Un    Ev.rv    F.,.p>v 


-MADE  AT  KEY  WtST-^ 
B  lbs  Fancy  Shelled  Peanuts  SI  RQ 

^  ■■'^      Direct  from  Plantation       ■■wW 


,     6T.BS     , 

/extra  LAROEl 

VIRGINIA 

SHBLLKD 

PEANUTS 

$1.50 
POSTPAID 

KAST  or  Mist. 

^l01bsS».75 


Not  tlie  stale,  tasteless  street  comer 
kind,  butplump,  sweet,  tender  nntmeats, 
full  of  flavory         "  ~     ' 


-- -.   „ Fresh,  crisp, 

crunchy.  Send  down  to  the  phmtation 
for  a  sack  of  these  supremely  good  nuts. 
Roast  them  hot  and  crisp,  make  delicious 
candy  and  salted  peanuts  from  our  recipe 
enclosed  with  every  order.  You  can't 
buy  better  peanuts  at  any  price.  We 
i guarantee  prompt,  sliipment  and  abso- 
hute  satisfaction.  W.  of  Miss.  5c.  lb  extm. 

'aesterfiekl  |liqtitiM  A,  N«rf|lk,  Virginia 
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Onyx'$^  Hosiery 

BerJCectly  fits  the   smartest 

Q'f  ankles.  ''Onyx'  is  the-^-o 

Hosiery  of  Fashion 


BMBR7  ft  BBERS  COMPANY INOWUOLBSALBXUSTRIBUTOHS*^ NEW  VOVX. 


ENGLISH 
CASEMENTS 

and  Windows 
/•r  bankt,  of- 
ficett  tchooU, 
bospiuU,  0te, 


Made  in  'varied  designs 
to   meet  all  conditions 


TALL 

Steel  Casements 

for  artistic  residences  and 
other  substantial  buildings 

CRITTALL   CASEMENT    WINDOW    CQ 


BY  THE  WAY 
iContinued) 
or  English  work  of  fiction,  but  a  French 
novel,  **Le  Mattre  de  Forges,"  by  Georges 
Ohnet,  which  reached  a  sale  of  7,000,000 
copies  in  France  alone — ^and  this  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  Jules  Le  Maitre, 
a  distinguished  critic,  denounced  the 
novel  as  "the  worst  ever  written  aince 
tbe  beginning  of  time."  * 


The  upsetting  of  old  habits  among  the 
working  people  of  Germany  since  the 
war  is  strikingly  shown  by  a  corre- 
spondent of  the  New  York  "Tim€ir*  who 
has  recently  been  through  the  great 
Krupp  Works  in  Essen.  He  says  that 
the  50,000  workers  now  there  employed 
are  on  an  eight-hour  schedule  whieli  be- 
gins at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning:.  They 
have  but  one  fifteen-minute  pause  in 
their  work  and  they  stop  at  a  quarter 
past  two.  This  gives  them  practically 
all  the  afternoon,  as  well  as  the  evening, 
for  amusement.  The  result  is  said  to  be 
that  they  show  up  pretty  tired  in  the 
morning,  with  resultant  loss  in  produc- 
tion. 

Luigi  Denza  is  a  name  that  perhaps 
means  little  to  the  average  reader,  but 
its  bearer  was  the  author  of  a  song^  that 
has  gone  round  the  entire  world — '^Fu- 
niculi,  Funicula."  Signer  Denza,  who 
died  recently,  composed  the  sons  when 
the  funicular  railway  up  Mount  Vesuvius 
was  opened  in  1880.  It  has  been  trans- 
lated, it  is  said,  into  every  ciTllized 
language. 


Manufmeiurers 


Detroit 


Michigan 


"Good-nature,  like  a  bee,  eollects  hcmey 
from  everywhere.  Ill-nature,  like  a 
spider,  sucks  poison  from  the  sweetest 
flower." 

A  subscriber  thus  comments  on  the 
above  simile,  quoted  in  The  Outlook  of 
February  22:  "The  food  of  spiders  con- 
sists exclusively  of  the  Juice  of  insects, 
sometimes  of  members  of  their  own  or- 
der, and  other  small  creatures.  There- 
fore, as  they  are  entirely  carnivorous, 
they  never  suck  anything  from  the  flow- 
ers. I  resent  this  implication  as  to  the 
spider's  habit." 

Another  subscriber  contributes  this: 
"In  one  of  our  school  readers  of  sixty- 
five  years  ago  there  was  a  comparisoaj 
of  two  schoolgirls  ending:  'Thus,  whil^ 
Melissa,  like  the  bee,  gathers  hon/pyj 
from  every  weed,  Arachnse,  like 
spider,  sucks  poison  from  the  fair 
flowers.' " 


Who  owns  an  engagement  rins  ^1 
the  engagement  is  broken?  The  qa< 
tion  came  up  in  a  New  York  City  coi 
the  other  day.  The  ring,  -worth  V 
was  put  in  the  judge's  hands.  "Do 
want  this  precious  ring  or  this  precioi 
girl?"  he  asked  of  the  man.  'The  girj 
was  the  reply.  "Will  you  have  this  m 
or  give  up  this  ring?"  the  Judge  asfe 
the  girl.  "I'd  like  to  think  It  over.*'  v| 
her  non-committal  reply.  The  Court  gi 
her  three  months'  time  for  deciding,  a^ 
meanwhile  gave  the  ring  Intcf  the  n 
tody  of  the  man's  lawyer,  indicating 
opinion  that  an  engagement  ring  beK^ 
to  the  suitor  if  he  is  finally  rejected. 
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The  Prudential 

in  1921 

Paid-f or  business  (issued,  revived  and  increased)  .   .   $1,139,784,232 

Oi'cr  $107,000,000  greater  than  in  1920^  The  PnuientiaVs  best  previous 
year — an  achie^'ement  testifying  to  the  constantly  increasing  confidence  of  i/ie 
pnblic  in  The  Prndential. 

Total  insurance  in  force $5,668,080,870 

Including  an  increase  of  over  $572,000,000  made  during  1921. 

Number  of  policies  in  force 22,143,233 

Representing  insurance  on  one  out  of  cvcty  eight  persons  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada. 

Number  of  death  claims  paid  since  organization  .  3,191,139 

Including  175,623  claims  paid  in  1921^  at  the  rate  of  585  for  each  business  day. 

Paid  policyholders  in  1921 $68,970,512 

Total  paid  policyholders  since  organisation,  plus  amount  held  for  their  secttrity, 
noiv  exceeds  $1,538,342,000. 

Dividends  paid  policyholders  in  1921  ....       $16,537,822 

St'fice  miitualisatioit  became  effective  m  19 16,  policyholders  tvhose  contracts  con- 
tained HO  fro'i'ision  for  dividends  have  received  $27,000/100  in  dividemis^ 
which  tvoiild  not  have  been  paid  under  the  Company  s  previous  fraciice. 

Reserves,  held  to  protect  policy  contracts  .   .   .   $717,824,358 

Held  for  policy  dividends,  payable  after  1921   .   20,752,077 
Other  liabilities 17,680,126 

Surplus,  including  capital  stcx;k 33,251,662 

Assets $789,508,223 

I  he  savings  of  Prudential  policyholders,  securely  held  and  busily  icorking  in 
loans  upon  homes,  farms,  schools,  railroads  and  other  industries,  as  zvell  as 
in  municipal,  state  and  government  securities, 

^^^^^  ALL  FORMS  OF  LIFE  INSURANCE  ISSUED 

The  Prudential  Insurance  Co.  of  America 

f.^/  Iuoor|*orated  uuder  the  Uwb  of  the  State  of  Kew  Jersey 

^^S^^^^^^  Forrest  F.  Dryden,  Present  Home  OfHce,  Newark.  N.  J. 
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The  American  Ivanhoe 

^  Vandemark's  FoUy/^  the  great  his- 
torical novel  of  the  Middle  West^ 
and  The  Outlook  for  one  year  (new 
subscription    or    renewal)    for    $6 

CRITICS  call  Herbert  Quick's  new  book  a  truer  and 
greater  historical  novel  than  ''Richard  Carvel." 

It  is  an  American  Ivanhoe. 

Here  at  last  is  the  epic  of  the  Middle  West,  embodying 
both  the  romantic  glamour  and  the  bitter  realities  that 
attended  man's  conquest  of  the  soil. 

It  is  a -book  of  terrific  climaxes  without  distortion  of 
historical  accuracy.  It  is  written  with  singular  under- 
standing of  the  heart  of  America  and  the  battling  of 
its  pioneers. 

By  special  arrangement  with  its  publishers,  we  are  able 
to  offer  '* Vandemark's  Folly"  for  a  limited  period  in 
combination  with  The  Outlook  for  one  year  (new  sub- 
scription or  renewal)  for  $6.  The  regular  subscription 
price  of  The  Outlook  alone  is  $5  per  year  ;  the  book 
retails  for  $2.  You  save  $1.  You  save  $2.80  if  you  are 
bujnng  The  Outlook  each  week  from  a  news-stand. 

If  more  convenient,  you  may  make  a  first  payment  of 
$2,  and  may  send  us  $1  per  month  for  four  months. 

*' Vandemark's  Folly"  contains  more  than  400  pages 
of  thrilling  and  informing  reading — wholesome  and  brac- 
ing reading  for  the  entire  family.  It  is  brilliantly  illus- 
trated by  Wyeth. 


THE  OUTLOOK  COMPANY 

381  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 

I  accept  your  offer  of  The  Outlook  for  one  year  and  '*  Vandemark's  Folly." 

1.  I  enclose  $6.     [  ] 

2.  I  enclose  $2,  and  will  send  you  $1  per  month  for  four  montliB.     [  ] 
Please  check  tlie  offer  you  select. 


Name- 


Address- 


Putting  a  High-Powtf 
Pubfidty  Machine 
To  Work  for  Yon 

IT  may  never  have  occurred 
to  you  that  the  publicity 
machinery  of  The  Outlook  can 
perform  valuable  personal  ser- 
vices for  you. 

ONLY  TEN  CENTS  A  WORD 

For  only  ten  cents  a  word  yon  can 
advertise  your  wants  in  the  Classified 
Department  of  The  Outlook.  The  favor- 
able results  may  surprise  you  as  they 
have  surprised  many  other  users  of  this 
effective  service. 

We  recently  published  an  announce- 
ment headed  "Have  you  a  Rare  Book,  a 
Carved  Chest,  or  a  Personal  Talent  to 
Sell?"  and  that  announcement  led  many 
of  our  subscribers  to  use  the  Depart- 
ment of  Classified  Advertisin^r  for  the 
first  time. 

Another  announcement  entitled  'In- 
quiries at  7  Cents  Each"  led  many 
others  to  the  door  of  opportunity. 

The  present  announcement  will  lead 
still  others  to  profit  by  the  machinery 
of  this  department. 

WHAT  HAVE  TOU  TO  SELL? 

other  advertisements  urge  yon  to  btiy. 
But  this  one  invites  you  to  sell. 

Those  of  you  who  .  have  read  Thft 
Outlook  regrularly  for  years  without  hav- 
ing made  use  of  this  classified  advertising 
service  have  overlooked  a  practical  oppor- 
tunity of  unusual  possibilities. 

If  you  are  in  need  of  a  household 
helper,  companion,  nurse,  govemeas* 
teacher,  or  business  or  professional  assis- 
tant, you  will  probably  find  that  a  small 
advertisement  in  this  department  will 
bring  prompt  and  gratifying  results. 

The  steady  growth  of  this  department 
bears  witness  to  its  ability  to  get  resiilta. 

Decide  now  what  you  need  or  what  yon 
want  to  sell,  and  then  send,  us  your  ad- 
vertisement before  you  forget  about  it. 

Department  of  Classified 
Advertising 

THE  OUTLOOK  COMPANY 

381  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  Gtf 


Tbe  Outixx)X,  liarch  29, 1922.    Volume  130,  Number  13.    Publiahed  weekly  by  the  Outlook  Company  at  381  Fourth  Avenue,  New  Tork,  N.  T.    Bubtcription  price  fSwOO  a 
Entered  as  aeoond-clan  matter,  July  21, 1893,  at  the  Poet  Of&oe  at  New  Tork,  under  the  Act  of  Marah  3, 1879. 
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TEACHERS'    AGENCIES 


ThePk-att  Teachers  Agency 

70  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 

Recommenda  teachers  to  coUegMj;mbUc  and  private  schools. 
Advises  parents  about  schools.  Wui.  O.  Pratt,  Mgr, 


SCHOOLS    AND    COLLEGES 

NEW    YORK    CITY 


GET  OUT  OF  THE  RUT: 

become  a  certified  Public  or  Cost  Accountant:  go  mto 
business  for  yourself ;  demand  for  expert  accountants  ex- 
ceeds the  supply ;  our  graduates  earn  over  $S,000  yearly ; 
have  more  busmess  than  they  ran  handle;  learn  at  home 
in  BpM  time  by  our  new  system.    Write  for  booklet  and 

special  offer.    No  solicitors  will  call. 
Univenal  Basiness  Institate,  3«3  PaUma  BUf ..  New  Terk 

CAMPS 

WT  A  KITr¥\  by  an  experienced  woman 
W  AIM  ImLU  oi  ability  and  pleasant 
^  ^  '^*  ^  *  a--*^  wersonallty,  a  position  as 
housemother,  housekeeper,  or  other  executive 
position  in  summer  camp  for  icirls  or  boys 
for  season  off  19S2.  SatisfiMstory  references 
upon  request.  Address  ft,8Ul,  Outlook. 


BOYS'     CAMPS 


CoxCTcncuT,  Bantam  Lake. 

CAMP  WONPOSET 

A  camp  for  young  boys  in  the  Berkshires.    100  miles  from 
New  /ork  City.    Everything  a  boy  can  wish  for.    Write  for 
camp  book. 
ROBERT  C.  TINDALE.  31  East  TUt  8t;  New  York  City. 


CAMP  WAKE  ROBIN 


Woodlaiid.  N.  Y. 

18th  Skasom 
YOUNGER   BOYS   EXCI.V8ITELY 

Woodcraft,  nature  lore,  manual  training, all  sports  and  swim- 
luiug.  H;  O.  LiTTLB,  Lincoln  High  School,  Jersey  City,  N.  J 

CAMP  NORRIDGEWOCK  FOR  BOTS 

East  Lake,  Oakland,  Maine,  one  of  the  femoos  Belgrade 
Lakes.  Canoe  trips,  Fishing,  Tennis,  Baseball,  Swimming, 
Football  coaching  and  tutoring.  Boys  eight  to  eighteen  years. 
No  tents.  Modem  Cabins.  Camp  Mother  and  graduate  nurse. 
Illustrated  booklet.  Arthur  M.  Condon,  Northampton, 


ROOOVSLT,  WiSOOlfBIH 

CAMP  TY-GLYN  FOR  BOTS,  7  to  17 

Riding,  tennis,  swimming,  canoe  trips  with  guides,  baseball 
manual  training.  Scout  work.   Counselors  college  men,  all 
specialists.  Tuition  SMO.  No  extras.  Booklet. 
6.  M.  ROGER,  700  West  Euclid  Avenue,  Detroit,  Michigan. 

GIRLS'     CAMPS 


EAGLE'S  NEST  CAMP  for  Girls 

WaynesTllle,  North  Carolina 

Invites  biqniry  from  parents  who  are  seeking  the  highest 
exoeUence  in  camp  opportunity.    Booklet  upon  requen. 
«20  £.  40th  St.,  Savannah,  Oa. 


CAMP  JUNALUSKA 

One  of  the  finest  '*all  around*^  camps  for  girls  fai  the 
South.    Lake  Jonaluska,  N.  C,  iu  the  *'Land  of  tl      "' 
~    TAaheville.    Send  for  ilhistrated  booklet. 

... ^  j^  McCOY,  Director, 


the  Sky;' 

MiM  ETHEL  j'.*M(SoYrD5Stor, 

Virginia  Intermont  College,  Bristol,  Va. 


CAMP  WABASSO 

LAKE  BLAI8DEI.I.,  SUTTON,  N.  H.  AWtode 
1,000  ft.  Jimk>r  and  Bentor  Camps.  All  water  and  land 
sports.  Riding,  arts  and  crafts,  trips.  For  prospectus  ad^ 
dreH  Miss  Christine  U.  Smith,  Dana  Hall,  Wellesley,  Mass. 


Camp 


for  Grk 

Ob  Crystal  Lake, 
Caoaai,  N.  H. 

NINTH  SEASON 

Horses,  Hikes, 

Handiorafts, 

OiDoeiDg,    Mountain    Climbing,    Nature    Study. 

Careful  supervision  by  trained  councilors.  Catalog, 

Prof,  and  Mrs.  ETHAN  ALLEN  SHAW, 

Lock  Box  52,  Northfield,  Vt. 


CAMP  AREY 


On  lovely  liake  Kenka, 
N.  T.  A  camp  unique  hi  its 
1  Je,  spirit,  and  associations :  unusual  record  of  health,  de- 
velopment, and  happiness.  Restricted  enrollment ;  all  land 
and  water  sports  caref  uUv  supervised  by  expert  instructors ; 
horseback,  crews,  dramatics,  cercle  francais,  resident  nurse. 
Mrs.  M.  A.  FONTAINE,  Roslyivfleighta,  N.  Y. 
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The  amazing:  thing  about  our  new  process  in  printing:  Is  the 
fact  that  it  makes  possible  the  production  of  239  masterpieces 
of  literature — not  extracts,  but  complete — at  the  surprising:ly 
low  price  of  10c  each: 

By  using:  compact,  yet  readable  type,  and  good,  thin  paper 
it  has  been  possible  to  print  the  complete  and  origrinal  text 
in  every  case  in  a  thin  volume  which  easily  slips  into  the 
pocicet.  Many  readers  have  become  so  enthused  that  they 
make  a  practice  of  slipping  four  or  five  of  these  l>ooks  into 
a  pocket  before  starting  the  day's  work.  They  do  not  bulge 
the  pocket  and  are  not  noticeable,  yet  are  always  available. 

This  new  process  In  publishing  now  makes  it  possible  for 
men  and  women  who  are  lovers  of  the  best  literature  to  be- 


come well  read  In  time  formerly  wasted.  Many  people  carry 
some  of  these  books  with  them  constantly. 

Over  7,000,000  of  these  unique  l)ooks  have  been  sold  during 
the  past  two  years.  Indicating  the  popularity  of  the  idea. 
The  library  was  started  with  the  thought  of  putting  the  best 
literature  within  reach  of  the  masses.  While  the  books  fiire 
printed  on  good  book  paper  and  very  neatly  and  securely 
bound  in  heavy  card-cover  paper,  they  are  not  intended  to 
decorate  shelves  but  to  enrich  minds.    These  books  are  read. 

The  original  price  of  these  books  is  25c  each,  but  to  intro- 
duce them  rapidly  they  have  been  offered  at  10c  each.  This 
is  a  special  introductory  offer  and  intended  to  show  the  pub- 
lisher's confidence  in  the  idea.    Order  by  Mail. 
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Soedal  bargain  If  you  order  entire  library  of  230  volumes.  At  10c  per  copy  this  set  Is  worth  $23.90— 
our  special  price  only  $16.90,  which  is  less  than  8c  per  copy.  To  have  this  entire  set  Is  to  have  a  Lniverslty 
In  Print.     Order  by  mail.     ENTIRE  LIBRARY— 239  VOLUMES  WORTH  $23.90— ONLY  $16.90. 
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$8,362,881.00 

183,722.805.92 

164.305,141.17 

2,301,000.00 

120.628.900.00 

155.439,933.50 

271,524,487.07 

7.325,003.00 

11,067,144.16 

14.674.443.08 

13.280.399.90 


Total $952,632,138.80 


UABIUnES 

PoBcy  Reserve 

Other  Policy  Liabilities 

Premiums.  Interest  and  Rentals  prepaid 

Taxes.  Salaries.  Rentals.  Accounts,  etc 

Additional  Reserves 

Dividends  payable  in  1922 

Reserve  for  Deferred  E)ividends 

Reserves,  special  or  surplus  funds  not  in- 
included  above 


$787,157,463.00 

28.527.025.06 

4,361,995.18 

7,549.037.63 

7,485.874.00 

42,287.368.71 

59,303.179.00 

15.96O.I9620 


Total $952,632,13&M 


Paid  to  and  on  Account  of  Policy-holdeis  during  1 92 1 $124,308,409.00 


Loaned  Policy-holders  during  1 92 1  under  Policy  Contracts 

Loaned  on  Farms  during  1 92 1 

Loaned  on  Mortgages  for  housmg  pulses  during  1 92 1 
Loaned  on  Business  Property  during  1 92 1     .     .     .     . 


40,871382.00 

15,004,330.00 

9,646,991.00 

11358,909.00 


The  earning  power  of  Ledger  Assets,  including  Cash  in  Bank,  advanced  0.1 696  during  the  year. 
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HITTING  BELOW  THE  BELT 

BITTERNESS  and  unfair  fighting 
characterized  the  debate  on  the 
Four-Power  Treaty  last  week. 
No  field  of  public  discussion  calls  for 
more  discretion,  knowledge,  and  regard 
for  the  ordinary  courtesies  than  that  of 
foreign  relations;  and  yet  it  seems  as  If 
this  debate  on  the  Four-Power  Treaty 
had  furnished  a  disproportionate  num- 
ber of  instances  of  indiscretion,  igno- 
rance, and  discourtesy.  On  Monday  of 
last  week  the  debate  went  even  beyond 
the  bounds  of  what  is  expected  of  the 
ordinary  patriotic  citizen.  Based  upon 
the  report  of  a  speech  by  the  well-known 
New  York  lawyer  Paul  D.  Cravath,  an 
attack  was  made  upon  the  good  faith  of 
the  President  and  the  members  of  the 
delegation  to  the  Armament  Conference. 
Mr.  Cravath  had  referred  to  the  advan- 
tage to  the  United  States  of  understand- 
ing between  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain.  Mr.  Cravath's  words  were 
twisted  into  a  statement  that  there  was 
a  secret  understanding  between  the  Brit- 
ish and  American  Governments.  Mr. 
Cravath  forcefully  denied  that  he  in- 
tended any  such  statement.  Even  if  he 
had  Intended  it,  no  Senator  had  any 
business  to  base  upon  It  a  reflection 
upon  the  President  or  the  delegates. 
Senators  who  take  advantage  of  the  Im- 
munity they  enjoy  by  speaking  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  from  having  such  an 
attack  characterized  as  it  deserves  to  be 
are  hitting  below  the  belt.  We  are  sur- 
prised to  find  Senator  Borah  Joining  in 
this  attack;  for  he  has  the  reputation 
of  fighting  fairly. 

The  general  strategy  of  the  attack  on 
the  Four-Power  Treaty  has  seemed  to  be 
as  follows:  Make  an  accusation,  no  mat- 
ter how  preposterous;  when  called  upon 
to  furnish  evidence,  respond  by  saying 
that  the  lack  of  evidence  is  proof  of 
secrecy  in  the  negotiations.  An  edi- 
torial on  the  political  aspects  of  this  de- 
bale  appears  on  another  page. 

The  vote  upon  the  Four-Power  Treaty 
was  set  for  Friday,  March  24 — after 
the  day  The  Outlook  goes  to  press.  Un- 
less that  vote  is  unexpectedly  postponed, 
the  results  will  be  known  by  the  time 
this  issue  of  The  Outlook  reaches  its 
readers.  The  indications  early  in  the 
week  were  that  the  treaty  would  be  ap- 
proved by  a  small  margin  over  the  re- 
quired two-thirds  majority.  If  the 
treaty  is  approved,  undoubtedly  the 
other  signatory  nations — Great  Britain, 
France,  and  Japan — will  ratify  it  as 
well  as  America.    When  the  ratifications 


are  exchanged,  the  four  nations  will  be 
bound  to  respect  one  another's  rights  in 
the  Pacific,  and,  in  case  of  any  dispute 
among  themselves  or  with  another 
Power  concerning  the  Pacific,  to  confer. 
Upon  the  exchange  of  ratifications  the 
Anglo-Japanese  Alliance  will  be  termi- 
nated. 

THE  EXPLOSIVE  GROWTH 
OF  RADIO 

SECRETARY  HoovER,  who  .  has  the  en- 
gineer's respect  for  the  restraint  of 
facts,  said  at  the  recent  Radio  Confer- 
ence at  Washington: 

We  have  witncssrci  in  Iho  lust   luur 
or  five  months  one  of  the  most  ii«- 


tounding  things  that  has  come  under 
n\y  observation  in  American  Hfc. 
This  Department  estimates  that  to- 
day over  600,000  (one  estimate  being 
1,000,000)  persons  possess  wireless 
telephone  receiving  sets,  whereas 
there  were  less  than  50,000  such  sets 
a  year  ago. 

As  a  consequence  of  this  enormous 
growth — more  like  an  explosion  than  a 
normal  development — in  the  number  of 
those  who  are  sending  and  receiving 
communications  through  the  ether,  the 
present  law  regulating  radio  messages 
is  quite  obsolete.  It  was  enacted  some 
ten  years  ago,  and  utterly  fails  to  meet 
the  present  advanced  conditions.  Under 
that  law  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  is 
obliged  to  grant  a  license  to  any  trans- 
mitting applicant,  and  there  are  very 
few  regulations  which  are  binding  under 
the  law. 

Other  and  later  regulations  of  the 
Department  are  more  comprehensive; 
but  even  these  are  not  all  up  to  tlie 
present  demand,  and,  moreover,  they 
are  only  departmental  regulations  and 
cannot  be  legally  enforced. 

The  Radio  Conference  at  Washington 
was  only  a  preliminary  conference  to  be 
followed  by  another,  probably  in  April. 
The  purpose  of  these  conferences  is  to 
make  all  the  recommendations  which 
are  now,  and  are  likely  to  be,  necessary 
for  Congressional  enactment  to  regulate 
and  encourage  radio  uses  and  prac- 
tices. 

There  are  still  a  good  many  million 
people  in  this  country  who  find  tlie 
terminology  of  this  new  method  of  Ini- 
man  intercommunication  unintelligible; 
but  there  are  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
young  people  still  in  their  teens  to 
whom  such  terms  as  crystal  detectors, 
amplifier  tubes,  variometers,  and  vac- 
uum arrestors  are  as  familiar  as  spark 
plugs,  differentials,  and  inner  tubes  have 
become  to  the  many  thousands  who 
drive  their  own  automobiles. 

Even  those  who  do  not  own  radio  re- 
ceiving sets  should  know  some  of  the 
radio  terms  by  reading  the  news  of  t!ie 
day.  They  should  understand  that  the 
currents  that  silently  carry  the  sound 
through  the  ether  are  of  vgirious  wave 
lengths.  The  difference  in  these  wave 
lengths  makes  it  possible  for  many  dif- 
ferent communications  to  be  passing 
through  the  ether  at  the  same  time  with- 
out confusion.  In  order  that  interfer- 
ence between  different  kinds  of  com- 
mimications  may  be  avoided  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  Conference  on  Radio 
Telephony  recommends  that  these  wave 
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lengths  to  be  allocated  in  bands  to  dif- 
ferent uses  as  follows: 

[Note.      For    example:      to    ama- 
teurs  are   allotted    waves   from   275        Wave 
meters  long  to  150  meters.]  Length. 

Use  Meters. 

1.  Transdceanic  radio  telephone  6,000 
experiments,  non-exclusive.    5,000 

2.  Fixed  service   radio   teleph-  3,300 
ony,  non-exclusive.  2,860 

3;  Mobile  service  radio  teleph-  2,650 
ony,  non-exclusive.  2,500 

4.  Government  broadcasting:,       2,050 
non-exclusive.  1,850 

5.  Fixed  station   radio   teleph-  1,650 
ony,  non-exclusive.  1,550 

6.  Aircraft  radio  telephony  and  1,560 
telegraphy,  exclusive.  1,500 

7.  Government  and  public  1.500 
broadcasting.  1,050 

8.  Iladio  bep.cons,  exclusive.        1,050 

950 

9.  Aircraft  radio  telephony  and     950 
telegraphy,  exclusive.  850 

10.  Radio  compass,  exclusive.  850 

750 

11.  Government  and  public  broad-    750 
casting,  700  miles  inland.  700 

12.  Mobile  radio  telephony,  non-  750 
exclusive.  650 

13.  Mobile  radio  telegraphy,  ex-  650 
elusive.  526 

14.  Aircraft  radio  telephony  and     525 
telegraphy,  exclusive.  500 

15.  Private  and  toll  broadcast-     436 
ing,  exclusive.  310 

16.  Restricted  special  amateur 
radio  telegraphy,  non-exclu-. 
sive.  310 

17.  CMty  and  State  public  safety  285 
broadcasting,  exclusive.  276 

18.  Technical        and       training 
schools    (shared   with    ama-  275 
teur).  200 

19.  Amateur    (exclusive,   150   to      275 
200   meters).      (Shared  with 
technical        and        training 
schools,  200  to  275  meters.)      150 

20.  Reserved.  Below  150 

LONG-DISTANCE  DOCTORING 

A  FEW  weeks  ago  there  appeared  a 
news  item  which  attracted  wide 
attention,  wonder,  and  comment.  A 
sick  man  had  been  treated  by  wireless. 
The  man  was  at  sea.  The  doctor  who 
prescribed  was  on  land.  It  sounded  in- 
credible, or  at  least  very  experimental. 
Captain  Robert  Huntington,  Principal  of 
the  Navigation,  Marine  Engineering  and 
Radio  School  of  the  Seamen's  Church 
Institute,  New  York  City,  and  the  Rev. 
Archibald  R.  Mansfield,  D.D.,  superin- 
tendent of  the  Institute,  are  the  ones 
who  have  made  this  miracle  of  "healing 
the  sick  by  wireless"  a  world-wide  ac- 
complishment. For  soon  it  will  be 
world-wide. 

For  the  past  year  ships  at  sea  not 
having  a  doctor  have  called  KDKF, 
which  is  the  distress  call  sent  to  the 
Institute's  radio  station  on  the  top  of 


its  building.  The  symptoms  of  the  one 
who  was  ill  far  at  sea  have  then  been 
given  to  the  Institute.  The  Institute 
has  then  communicated  at  once  with  a 
Public  Health  Service  doctor,  who  has 
sent  back  directions  of  the  treatment  to 
be  used. 

Ships  near  at  hand  have  sent  KDKF 
calls,  and  the  radio  operator  at  the 
Seamen's  Church  Institute,  having  been 
given  the  particulars,  has  had  an  ambu- 
lance ready  to  meet  the  man  when  he 
was  brought  ashore.  All  this  can  be 
done  within  twenty  minutes. 

But  now  the  work  has  become  some- 
thing widespread  and  united.  Only 
twenty-flve  per  cent  of  merchant  vessels 
carry  doctors.  At  last  the  Institute  has 
succeeded  in  making  compulsory  a 
course  in  first  aid  training  before  a 
ship's  officer  is  given  his  certificate.  It 
has  also  prepared  a  "First  Aid  Manual." 
It  has  also  insisted  upon  the  recognition 
of  an  old  law  which  ordered  every  ship 
to  carry  a  medicine  chest  and  first  aid 
equipment. 

These  have  at  last  been  accomplished, 
though  not  easily.  Evidently  seamen 
were  not  supposed  to  be  ill  I 

Concussions,  injuries,  accidents  of  all 
kinds,  appendicitis,  fevers,  broken 
limbs,  pneumonia,  have  been  treated  by 
wireless.  For  now  the  work  is  knitted 
together.  There  are  men  on  the  ships 
who  know  something  of  first  aid  and 
medical  service  and  who  can  work 
directed  by  doctors  who  are  sending 
their  directions  by  radio. 

In  a  few  weeks  now  it  will  be  world- 
wide. The  Radio  Corporation  of  Amer- 
ica is  ready  to  put  into  immediate  effect 
a  free  medical  service  between  ships  of 
any  nation  and  such  hospitals  as  are 
chosen,  using  their  marine  coastal  sta- 
tions for  this  purpose.  These  KDKF 
messages  received  will  be  given  pre- 
ferred attention  with  the  exception  of 
SOS  signals.  The  coastal  stations 
chosen  have  been  Chatham,  Massachu- 
setts; Siasconset,  Massachusetts;  Bush 
.  Terminal,  New  York ;  Cape  May,  New 
Jersey;  and  San  Francisco.  The  final 
word  from  Washington  will  be  coming 
through  at  any  moment  as  to  the  last 
decisions  upon  stations,  and  in  notifying 
the  doctors  in  the  public  health  stations 
to  serve  ships  under  all  flags.  And  this 
news  has  been  posted  in  notices  set  up 
in  all  ports,  consulates,  vessels,  all  over 
the  world. 

IN  AID  OF  HEALTH  AIMD  HYGIENE 

THE  largest  single  gift  in  money  ever 
made  from  one  institution  to  an- 
other has  Just  been  announced.  Tne 
amount  is  six  million  dollars  and  the 
gift  is  from  the  Rockefeller  Foundation 
to  the  Johns  HopKins  Uiiiversity— and 


that  of  course  means  that  the  fumk 
come  largely  from  Mr.  John  D.  Rocke> 
feller. 

The  intention  is  to  spend  about  one 
million  dollars  in  buildings  and  the  in- 
come of  the  rest  of  the  money  for  rap- 
plying  the  needs  of  Faculty,  equipment, 
and  maintenance.  The  Johns  Hopkhu 
University  receives  a  free  hand  in  tbe 
management  of  the  enterprise. 

The  School  of  Hygiene  and  Publie 
Health  thus  largely  endowed  is  the  anij 
institution  of  this  kind  in  the  country. 
It  has  been  in  existence  for  several 
years  on  a  smaller  scale,  and,  as  vn 
understand  it,  the  support  has  come 
from  the  Rockefeller  Foundation.  Now 
it  is  to  be  very  decidedly  enlarged,  and 
it  will  offer  courses  leading  to  degrees 
of  doctor  of  public  health,  doctor  of 
science  and  hygiene,  and  bachelor  of 
science  and  hygiene,  while  a  certificate 
in  public  health  will  be  given  to  those 
satisfactorily  completing  prescribed 
courses.  Public  health  officers  and  phy- 
sicians are  expected  to  take  advantage 
of  these  courses.  Already  about  oae 
hundred  and  thirty  students  are  en- 
rolled. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  name  any  dis- 
position of  accumulated  wealth  that 
promises  greater  practical  results  for 
the  human  race  than  such  donations  as 
this.  The  field  of  untouched  ground  in 
medical  science  is  largely  dependent  on 
the  work  of  those  who  have  been 
grounded  In  precisely  those  sciences 
which  are  to  be  mastered  in  an  institih 
tion  like  this. 

THE  TEXTILE  STRIKE  IN 
RHODE  ISLAND 

FROM  such  facts  as  we  have  been  able 
to  gather,  the  strike  in  the  cotton 
mills  throughout  Rhode  Island  only  sec- 
ondarily involves  the  question  of  wagps 
or  hours.  Primarily,  it  involves  ques- 
tions of  good  faith.  If  the  employees 
believed  in  the  sincerity  and  the  good 
will  of  the  mill-owners'  representatives, 
and  if  the  mill-owners'  representatives 
believed  in  the  sincerity  and  good  wUI 
of  the  employees'  unions,  the  question  of 
hours  and  of  wages  would  never  ha\e 
been  submitted  to  the  tribunal  of  indus- 
trial war. 

As  we  understand  it,  the  employees 
have  struck  because  they  do  not  believe 
that  there  is  any  reason  for  reducing 
wages  or  increasing  working  hours;  but 
they  are  willing  to  arbitrate  the  ques- 
tion, and  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  if  it 
can  be  shown  that  the  mills  cannot  Ih* 
run  at  a  profit  without  reducing  wages 
they  will  accept  a  reduction. 

In  reply,  the  representatives  of  the 
mill-owners,  we  understand,  are  unwill- 
ing to  arbitrate,  partly  because  they  do 
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MORE    IN    POLICY    THAN    IN    MALICE 

(Othello,  Art  II,  Scetie  .'i) 


Sykes  iii  the  Buffalo  Commercial 


Sykes  in  the  Philadelphia  Evening  Public  Ledger 


■• 'KRE'S    'OPING!" 
" 'ERB'S    'OPING!" 

From  JuliuH  J,  H.  Hayn,  liuflfalo,  N.   Y. 


"HO-HUM!" 
From  Frederick  EUuler,  IMiiludulphia 


Cassel  in  the  Knoxville  i^etilinel 


From  the  New  York  Tivics 


'P^Q^aaA 


"TRYING    TO    GET    RID    OF    IT! 
From   Mrs.    Fattersoii  Miller,   Russellville,  Tenn. 


"IT'S  ON  THE  MENU— BUT  I  DON'T  KNOW  HOW  TO 
MAKE  IT!" 
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not  wish  to  show  their  books  to  men 
who  might  take  advantage  of  what  those 
books  would  show,  and  partly  because 
they  distrust  certain  influential  mem- 
bers of  the  employees'  union  whom  they 
regard  as  radical  and  destructive. 

The  employees,  in  brief,  distrust  the 
Rhode  Island  Textile  Association,  and 
the  employers  distrust  the  United  Tex- 
lile  Workers'  Union. 

The  root  of  the  whole  matter  in  this 
Ktrike,  as  in  many  other  strikes,  is  in 
misunderstanding.  If  employers  and 
employees  rould  si  I  around  a  table  and 
tell  each  other  all  the  facts,  and  talk 
those  facts  over,  we  do  not  believe  the 
strike  would  last  two  days.  This  is  the 
way  the  matter  seems  to  us  in  its  pres- 
ent stage.  We  have  a  representative  on 
the  ground  getting  information  at  first 
hand  on  which  to  base  a  fuller  account 
in  a  later  issue.  There  are  many  ele- 
ments in  this  situation  that  are  inter- 
esting; but  none  of  them  are  so  vital 
as  this  need  of  establishing  a  basis  for. 
mutual  understanding  and  confidence. 

A  CORRECTION  OF 
DENOMINATIONAL  STATISTICS 

REiENTLY  The  Outlook  reported  .fig- 
ures issued  by  the  Federal  Council 
of  the  Churches  of  Christ  concerning 
gains  and  losses  in  the  membership  of 
various  denominations.  According  to 
these  figures,  the  Unitarian  denomina- 
tion had  suffered  a  loss  of  nearly  forty 
per  cent  In  five  years.  This  i8»  we  now 
learn,  an  error.  It  was  based  upon  an 
estimate  made  by  the  Federal  Council  of 
the  Churches  of  Christ  from  the  figures 
In  the  Unitarian  Year  Book.  According 
to  Unitarian  authorities,  the  denomina- 
tion reports  a  constituency  of  103,936 — 
a  gain,  according  to  the  Government  re- 
port, of  nearly  26  per  cent.  The  error 
arose  in  comparing  the  figures  of  the 
affiliated  constituency  in  one  year  with 
the  formal  membership  of  another.  At 
the  same  time  The  Outlook  cited  the 
Federal  Council's  figures  showing  a 
gain  of  only  sixty-five  members  in  the 
Salvation  Army.  This  was  an  error  in 
the  Salvation  Army's  own  report.  In  a 
moment  of  haste  in  getting  out  the  re- 
port a  clerk  omitted  certain  figures. 
The  true  gain  of  the  Salvation  Army 
was  10,565. 

ANOTHER  VAN  DYCK  AT 
THE  METROPOLITAN 

OPPOSITE  this  page  the  reader  will 
find  an  illustration  of  the  Gotti- 
gnles  portrait  by  Anthony  van  Dyck.  It 
is  a  good  example  of  the  painter's  work, 
and  the  Metropolitan  Museum,  in  New 
York  City,  is  the  richer  by  this  bequest 
by  the  late  Edmund  C.  Converse. 
One   hardly   realizes  that   the  artist 
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died  as  long  ago  as  1641,  so  vivid  is  this 
picture.  Like  all  of  the  painter's,  its 
coloring  is  cooler  than  it  would  have 
been  had  his  forerunner,  that  other 
great  Fleming.  Rubens,  painted  the  por- 
trait. True,  in  that  case  it  might  have 
had  more  robustness,  energy,  and  imagi- 
nation— for  there  can  be  such  a  thing  as 
imagination  in  portraiture.  What  it 
would  not  have  had,  however,  is  its  rest- 
ful refinement,  noble  distinction,  and  ex- 
quisite execution;  indeed,  it  has  not  a 
little  of  the  delicacy  and  grace  of  the 
later  Fleming's  drawings  and  etchings. 
He  was  superior  to  Rubens  both  in  ac- 
curacy of  observation  and  in  a  certain 
spiritual  insight.  The  portraits  of  Ru- 
bens were  wonderful  pictures  of  course, 
but  they  were  emphatically  pictures  in 
the  first  place  and  only  portraits  in  the 
second;  the  reverse  is  the  case  with  his 
follower. 

This  is  not  saying  that  when  Anthony 
van  Dyck  painted  a  portrait  it  was 
ideal.  It  often  seemed  so  because  he 
knew  perfectly  how  to  paint  the  only 
people  he  ever  painted — namely,  nobles. 
They  are  always  charming,  elegant, 
dignified,  well^red,  and  with  Just^  a 
tinge  of  very  aristocratic  melancholy. 
There  is,  however,  no  such  passion,  no 
such  efTect  of  life  mixed  with  the  paint, 
no  such  character,  as  some  other  por- 
trait painters  have  known  how  to  put 
on  canvas.  Perhaps  this  particular  por- 
trait painter's  own  character  was  not 
sufficient  for  the  task.  Even  the  men  and 
women  in  the  subjects  taken  from  the 
life  of  Christ  seem  made  up  of  the  no- 
bility. One  wonders  what  this  painter 
of  elegance  would  have  done  with  some 
of  Rembrandt's  subjects,  whether  sacred 
or  secular,  where  the  characters  belong 
to  all  classes  of  society. 

This  is  not  saying  that  this  Fleming 
did  not  paint  sacred  subjects  with 
power.  He  did,  but  he  rose  to  his  great- 
est heights  as  a  portraitist.  Over 
seventy  of  his  portraits  are  in  England, 
where  he  lived  many  years.  It  has  been 
said  of  him  that  he  became  as  truly 
English  as  Claude  Lorraine  became 
Italian. 

Charles  1  invited  Anthony  van  Dyck 
to  England,  appointed  him  court  painter, 
knighted  him,  gave  him  an  apartment 
at  Blackfriars,  and  granted  him  a  pen- 
sion. It  is  appropriate  that  one  of  the 
Fleming's  masterpieces,  "The  Children 
of  Charles  I,"  should  be  at  Windsor 
Castle.  Replicas  of  this  subject  in 
slightly  differing  manners — all  painted 
by  Sir  Anthony — are,  however,  familiar 
to  visitors  to  the  Dresden,  Turin,  and 
other  galleries.  The  painter's  finest  por- 
trait of  the  King  who  had  so  singularly 
honored  him  is  at  the  Louvre  in  Paris. 
Other  canvases  of  great  merit  may  be 
found  in  the  National  Gallery  in  Lon- 


don, in  the  Amsterdam,  Berlin.  Munich. 
Cassel,  and  Vienna  galleries,  and  at  the 
Metropolitan  Museum  in  New  Toit 
City. 

More  infiuential  upon  him  than  tbe 
years  spent  in  London  (where  he  be- 
came the  founder  of  the  school  of  por- 
traiture as  represented  by  Reynolds, 
Rembrandt,  Gainsborough,  and  the  rest) 
were  the  years  spent  in  Italy,  especially 
at  Genoa.  The  palaces  of  the  Genoe» 
nobility  formed  a  "happy  hunting- 
ground"  for  him.  indeed.  To  reali» 
this,  one  needs  but  to  visit  those  palaces 
to-day  and  see  the  portraits  there. 

THE  PRESERVATION 
OF  FORESTS 

LAST  summer  a  rumor  arose  that,  in  a 
plan  of  general  departmental  re- 
organization, the  transfer  of  the  Forest 
Service  in  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture to  the  Interior  Department  wai 
contemplated. 

A  spontaneous  expression  of  public 
opinion  took  place,  the  prepondenmt 
opinion  being  that  the  change  would  be 
detrimental  to  the  best  interests  of  the 
public.  For  instance,  the  Penobscot 
Forestry  Club,  of  Bangor,  Maine,  whose 
members  have  no  connection  with  the 
United  States  Forest  Service,  declared: 
*'A  transfer  of  the  Forest  Service  to  an- 
other department  would  result  in  a 
changed  forest  policy,  detrimental  to  the 
public  interest."  The  Maine  Forestry 
Association  adds,  'The  proposed  trans- 
fer would  be  a  severe  blow  to  the  pres- 
ent high  efficiency  of  the  Forest  Ser- 
vice." The  Pennsylvania  State  Fbrest 
Commission  pronounces  the  proposed 
transfer  "unnecessary,  unjust,  and  dan- 
gerous to  the  cause  of  forestry."  The 
North  Carolina  Forestry  Association  de- 
clares: "We  strongly  condemn  the  move- 
ment to  transfer  the  activity  of  the  For- 
est Service."  The  California  State 
Board  of  Forestry  records  "emphatic 
disapproval  of  such  transfer."  The  So- 
ciety of  American  Foresters  calls  it 
"one  of  the  most  serious  attacks  which 
has  yet  been  made  on  the  conservation 
movement  in  this  country." 

In  a  recent  number  of  "American 
Forestry"  Colonel  Henry  S.  Graves,  for 
merly  United  States  Forester,  discusses 
this  matter  as  follows: 

The  task  of  forestry  is  so  inti- 
mately related  to  the  agricultural  de- 
velopment of  the  country  that  it  can- 
not be  successfully  worked  out  as  an 
undertaking  separate  from  agricul- 
ture. In  the  long  run,  fully  sixty  per  4k 
cent  of  the  forests  of  the  country  will 
be  in  relatively  small  holdings,  and 
must  be  developed  in  correlation  with 
the  intermingled  farm  landa  BCany 
of  these  small  holdings  will  be  owned 
by  farmers  and  be  managed  as  a  part 
of  their  farm  enterprise. 

The  first  benefits  of  this  pubUc  en- 
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terprise  are  to  the  communities,  in- 
dustries, and  individuals  located  in 
their  vicinities.  .  .  .  Their  influence 
in  the  strengthening  of  a  prosperous 
rural  civilization  cannot  be  overesti- 
mated. 

The  Forest  Service  utilizes  to  a 
large  extent  the  existing  co-operative 
organization  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.  The  transfer  of  the 
Forest  Service  to  another  department 
would  enormously  complicate  such 
co-operation,  if  it  did  not  practically 
l>ut  a  stop  to  it, 

"American  Forestry"  notes  editorially 
that  President  Harding,  in  his  recent 
speech  before  the  National  Agricultural 
Congress,  emphasized  the  close  relation- 
ship between  forestry  and  agriculture, 
and  adds:  "This  relationship  is  one  of 
the  best  arguments  in  favor  of  allowing 
the  National  Forests  to  remain  under 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture." 


THE  FORESTRY   ISSUE 

THIS  one  of  Theodore  Roosevelt's 
great  constructive  achievements  is 
in  danger — the  Forest  Service.  In  the 
Roosevelt  Administration  Gifford  Pln- 
chot  was  Forester.  In  a  recent  letter 
Mr.  Pinchot  thus  summarizes  the  pres- 
ent situation: 

In  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
whore  they  are  now,  the  Fore.st  Ser- 
vice and  the  National  I^^ore.sts  arc 
safe  and  well  managed.  .  .  .  Their 
purpose  is  to  grow  trees,  and  they  be- 
long naturally  in  the  Department 
which  has  to  do  with  growing  all 
crops,  including  tree  crops.  .  .  . 

The  Interior  Department  is  the  real 
estate  agent  of  the  €k)vemment.  It 
is  not  the  business  of  a  real  estate 
agent  to  grow  crops  on  forest  or 
farm.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  when  the 
Interior  Department  had  charge  of 
the  National  Forests,  years  ago,  they 
were  so  badly  handled  that  President 
Roosevelt  was  forced  to  insist  upon 
their  transfer  to  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.  The  modern  progress  of 
forestry  in  America  dates  from  that 
change.  " 

The  Forest  Service  has  little  busi- 
ness with  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior, and  what  It  has  is  rapidly 
diminishing.  It  has  many  times  more 
business  with  the  other  bureaus  of 
the  T>epartment  of  Agriculture,  and 
that  business  is  rapidly  increasing. 
.  .  .  There  is  not  one  sound  reason  of 
any  kind  for  the  proposed  transfer. 

The  Forest  Service  participated  in  no 
way  in  this  discussion,  and,  so  far  as  we 
know,  has  not  been  a  party  to  the  agita- 
tion of  the  possible  effect  on  the  service 
of  the  general  reorganization  plan. 

Independently  of  this  plan,  bills  pro- 
viding for  the  transfer  of  this  service, 
in  whole  or  in  part,  were  placed  before 
Congress.  Of  these  bills,  two  affect  the  . 
administration  of  the  Alaska  forests. 
The  views  of  the  Forest  Service  were 
officially  presented  to  the  Congressional 
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committees.  In  his  annual  report 
Colonel  Greeley,  United  States  Forester, 
discussed  the  subject.  He  had  also  dis- 
cussed it  in  an  article  published  in 
"American  Forestry,"  which  was  given 
to  that  magazine  several  months  before 
the  new  Federal  Administration  took 
office.  But  neither  against  the  Alaska 
bills  nor  against  the  measure  providing 
for  the  transfer  of  the  Forest  Service 
bodily  to  the  Interior  Department  has 
the  Forest  Service  conducted  any  cam- 
paign of  propaganda  to  which  might  be 
ascribed  the  rising  tide  of  public  senti- 
ment against  their  enactment. 
The  rising  of  this  tide  may  be  due  to 
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the  Utterances  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior.  He  has  openly  advocated  the 
transfer,  and  has  adversely  criticised 
the  work,  methods,  and  purposes  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  in  its  Forest 
Service.  Under  date  of  March  4,  1922, 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  gave  out 
a  statement  from  him  attacking,  as  he 
said,  "Pinchot  and  Pinchotlsm,  Greeley 
and  Greeleylsm,"  thus  making  it  clear 
how  the  Secretary  would  move  if  the 
transfer  were  effected. 

IMMIGRATION   AND  CITIZENSHIP 

SINCE  its  passage  last  May,  the  pres- 
ent law  has  resulted  in  reducing  the 
net  number  of  new  immigrants  to  this 
country  to  so  small  a  number  that,  in 
the  opinion  of  Representative  Albert 
Johnson,  Chairman  of  the  Immigration 
Committee,  it  is  probable  that  more 
aliens  have  gone  out  of  the  United 
States  than  have  come  in.  This  is  cer- 
tainly a  change  from  the  over  eight  hun- 
dred thousand  immigrants  who  came 
into  the  United  States  during  the  year 
immediately   preceding,    and   the   more 
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than    twelve    hundred    thousand    immi- 
grants in  1914. 

The  aliens  who  have  lately  come  ii 
have  not  the  same  quality  of  "aflsimilfr 
bility"  as  the  old  immigrants,  say  aaam 
critics — ^that  is  to  say,  they  do  not  m 
easily  weld  into  American  life  and  a» 
not  so  eager  for  citizenship. 

In  the  March  number  of  the  "Surrcf 
Graphic"  Mr.  John  Palmer  GaTit  in^ 
cates  that  the  real  test  of  naturalizatkn 
is  the  degree  to  which  a  people  have  Bid- 
fered  oppression  at  home  and  that  it  is 
the  subject  peoples  who.  In  their  hungir 
for  freedom,  become  naturalized  quick- 
est. Thus,  in  his  opinion,  the  racial 
differences  now  noticed  in  our  prea»ii 
immigration  as  compared  with  former 
years  do  not  really  represent  inhereoi 
racial  qualities  in  their  effect  upon  our 
citizenship;  the  differences  should  be  Id- 
terpreted  in  the  light  of  the  political, 
social,  and  economic  conditions  at  tl^ 
time  of  migration  in  the.  country  U 
origin.  "Those  nations  whose  peop&p 
are  most  free  from  tyranny  and  opprn- 
sion,''  says  Mr.  Gavit,  "and  most  cob> 
tented  with  the  conditions  under  whieii 
they  live  at  home,  send  the  fewest  immi- 
grants to  America;  their  immigrants 
come  at  a  later  age,  and,  when  they  do 
come,  they  retain  longest  or  altogether 
their  original  citizenship." 

THE  CONVICTION  OF  GANDHI 

WHEN  Mohandas  Gandhi  was  ar- 
raigned in  Ahmedabad  for  preadi- 
ing  disaffection  toward  the  British  Got- 
ernment  in  India,  he  readily  pleaded 
guilty  and  said  that  he  would  cheerfoUy 
submit  to  any  penalty  to  be  inflicted. 
remarking  that  if  the  judge  believed 
that  his  activity  was  injurious  to  the 
public  welfare  the  judge  had  no  alterna- 
tive to  infliction  of  punishment  except 
resignation.  At  the  same  time  Gandbi 
declared  that  if  released  he  should  carry 
on  his  preaching,  making  non-violence 
the  first  and  last  article  of  his  faith, 
with  no  ill  will  against  individual  ad- 
ministrators or  disaffection  towards  the 
King's  person. 

Gandhi ^8  statement  in  court  has  not 
been  very  fully  reported,  but  it  is  evi- 
dent that  he  has  no  confidence  in  eoa- 
stitutional  changes  in  the  Government 
of  India;  he  laid  great  stress  on  the  fact 
that  work  in  jthe  homes  of  India  has 
been  ruined,  and  he  declared  that  "Eng- 
land and  the  town  dwellers  would  have 
to  answer  to-Crod  for  this  crime  against 
humanity."  This  is  a  significant  indirt- 
tioH  of  the  underlying  philosophy  of 
Gandhi,  which  is  that  huge  manufactur- 
ing plants,  the  use  of  machinery  in  plaee 
of  skilled  hand  work,  the  loss  of  the  in- 
dividual touch  and  art,  as,  for  instance. 
in  the  weaving  of  rugs — all  this  nev 
Western  commercial  activity  is  inconsis- 
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tent  with  the  spiritual  and  natural  de- 
velopment of  the  people. 

In  sentencing  Gandhi  to  a  term  of  six 
years'  imprisonment,  the  judge  said  that 
it  was  impossible  to  ignore  the  fact  that 
"in  the  eyes  of  millions  of  his  country- 
men Gandhi  was  a  great  patriotic  leader 
and  a  man  of  high  ideals,  leading  a 
noble,  even  a  saintly  life;  but  his  duty 
was  to  Judge  him  as  a  man  who  ad- 
mitted he  had  broken  the  law." 

There  was  no.  violence  or  public  dis- 
turbance in  India  after  the  conviction. 
Gandhi's  own  efforts  for  tranquillity  and 
his  mild  utterances  at  the  trial  helped 
preserve  a  quiet  attitude  on  the  part 
even  of  the  extremists  among  the  oppo- 
nents of  British  rule. 

As  to  the  policy  of  the  arrest  and  con- 
\iction  of  Gandhi,  opinions  differ.  On 
the  one  hand,  it  is  proverbially  danger- 
ous to  make  a  martyr  of  such  a  man; 
tm  the  other  hand,  the  British  Govern- 
ment has  a  serious  task  in  governing 
three  hundred  million  natives,  and  it 
would  be  impossible,  for  the  sake  of 
India  itself,  that  Great  Britain  should 
lay  down  that  task  at  this  time,  so  that 
it  is  argued  that  to  show  weakness  In 
the  presence  of  disaffection  would  be  the 
worst  possible  course. 

WHAT  THE  RUSSIANS  SAY 

Two  letters  have  reached  The  Outlook 
office  from  Russia  concerning  the 
work  of  the  American  Relief  Adminis- 
tration.   The  first  letter  reads  in  part: 

When  first  I  visited  this  region,  .  . . 
the  children,  aged  by  privation,  had 
the  same  look  in  their  eyes  as  dogs 
who  could  not  even  sniff  a  bare  bone 
without  wearing  all  outward  signs  of 
a  guilty  conscience.  Now,  however, 
I  find  the  future  muzjiks  sliding  down 
hill  and  enjoying  all  the  fresh  air 
romp  that  a  child  a  hundred  per  cent 
alive  could  enjoy. 

The  second  letter  says: 

Packages  received.  Many,  many 
thanks.  The  two  boxes  you  sent  last 
summer  arrived  broken  and  robbed. 
This  way  of  sending  food  products  is 
safest  and  the  best.  I  am  hoping  to 
get  more  later. 

Even  the  extreme  radicals  and  Bolsh- 
evists now  state  that  all  other  methods 
than  that  of  the  American  Relief. Ad- 
ministration of  sending  food  into  Russia 
are  ineffective. 

To  show  how  effectively  the  work  of 
the  American  Relief  Administration  is 
beins  furthered  by  our  Government  we 
have  but  to  remember  that  President 
Harding  signed  the  twenty-million-dollar 
Itussian  Relief  Bill  towards  \he  end  of 
December.  It  established  a  Purchasing 
Commission.  The  Commission  has  bought 
seven  million  bushels  of  corn;  all  has 
l>een  shipped.  Twelve  of  the  ships  con- 
tiaining  it  have  arrived  at  Novorosslsk, 


and  two  at  Odessa,  on  the  Black  Sea. 
They  were  met  with  speeches  of  welcome 
from  the  local  officials,  by  bands,  and 
detachments  of  soldiers  to  do  honor  to 
the  occasion.  The  Commission  has  also 
bought  some  two  million  bushels  of  seed 
wheat;  most  is  on  the  water. 

Sixty-one  ships  are  on  the  ocean  or 
in  the  Mediterranean  or  are  attempting 
to  break  through  the  ice  in  the  Baltic 
Sea  or  are  now  loading  with  relief  sup- 
plies. 

Secretary  Hoover  has  made  a  report 
to  President  Harding  concerning  the 
connection  alleged  to  exist  between  the 
Russian  Soviet  Government  and  Com- 
munistic work  in  this  country,  under 
the  guise  of  relief  for  Russia.  Appeals 
from  the  new  Russian  Red  Cross,  whose 
directing  head  here  is  an  agent  of  the 
Soviet  Government,  appear  to  be  Com- 
munistic, for,  as  Mr.  Hoover  says,  the 
Russian  Red  Cross  is  a  reconstruction 
of  the  pre-war  Russian  organization  un- 
der the  general  control  of  the  Soviet 
Government.  The  committees  in  this 
country  affiliated  with  it  have  appar- 
ently secured  large  amounts  of  money 
through  appeals,  doubtless  genuine,  for 
the  famine  distress,  but,  the  Secretary 
adds,  "their  interest  in  Bolshevism  and 
the  maintenance  of  Soviet  institutions 
is  openly  paramount." 


PARTISANSHIP   AND 
TREATY    MAKING 

ONE  of  the  interesting  features  of 
the  debate  In  the  Senate  on  the 
treaties  signed  at  the  Arms  Con- 
ference was  a  speech  by  Senator  John 
Sharp  Williams,  of  Mississippi.  Sena- 
tor Williams  is  one  of  the  scholarly  men 
of  the  Senate.  His  experience  of  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  century  as  a  mem- 
ber of  Congress  and  his  knowledge  of 
history,  literature,  laws,  and  political 
institutions  often  enable  him  to  get  at 
the  very  heart  of  a  legislative  question. 
It  is  a  misfortune  both  for  himself  and 
for  the  country  that  his  emotions  some- 
times overcome  his  reason.  But  for  this 
defect  he  might  have  exercised  a  much 
more  profound  influence  upon  the  course 
of  contemporary  American  history  than 
he  has. 

In  the  speech  to  which  we  refer  Sena- 
tor Williams  denounced  partisanship  in 
the  ratification  of  treaties.  "If  a  Repub- 
lican President,"  he  said,  "had  sent  the 
Treaty  of  Versailles  to  this  body,  three- 
fourths  of  you,  including  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Lodge)  would 
have  voted  for  it;  and  if  Mr.  Wilson  had 
sent  these  treaties  [the  treaties  nego- 
tiated at  the  recent  Arms  Conference  1  to 
this  body  two-thirds  of  you  would  be 


supporting  them,  including  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Hitchcock)  and  the 
Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Walsh)." 
Continuing,  Senator  Williams  made  the 
following  interesting  suggestion: 

I  am  a  little  tired  of  one  situation 
under  our  Constitutional  Government, 
although  I  worship  the  Constitution. 
I  am  tired  of  an  international  situa- 
tion under  which  one  man  over  one- 
third,  in  this  body,  not  representative 
of  the  people  but  representative  solely 
of  the  States,  can  defeat  any  inter- 
national agreement  into  which  the 
United  States  has  proposed  to  enter. 

I  think  the  next  amendment  you 
had  better  add  to  the  Constitution 
would  be  one  substituting  for  two- 
thirds  of  the  Senate  as  the  colleague 
of  the  President  to  ratify  a  treaty,  a 
majority  of  the  two  houses  in  Joint 
Congress  assembled.  I  am  tired  of 
allowing  one  over  one-third  to  make 
us  the  laughing  stock  of  the  civilized 
association  of  nations.  No  matter 
with  what  ovei*whelming  majority  of 
views  this  Clovernment  and  its  con- 
stituencies may  enter  Into  an  agree- 
ment with  any  other  Power  on  the 
surface  of  this  earth,  one  man  over 
one-third  of  this  aug:ust  body  (called 
by  itself  "august")  can  defeat  it. 

Talk  about  autocracy!  Talk  about 
minority  rule!  Talk  about  overcom- 
ing and  overstepping:  the  will  of  the 
majority!  Our  Constitution  enables 
a  minority  of  one  over  one-third  to 
do  whatever  it  pleases  in  all  our  in- 
ternational agreements,  and,  unfor- 
tunately, you  cannot  get  rid  of  the 
other  nations  except  by  exterminat- 
ing them,  killing  them,  or  pushing 
them  off  the  globe,  and  no  legislative 
method  has  ever  been  invented  for 
doing  that. 

We  share  Senator  Williams's  reluc- 
tance to  tinker  with  the  Constitution. 
There  ought  to  be  very  careful  thought 
before  any  attempt  is  made  to  modify 
the  treaty-making  power.  We  doubt 
whether  the  way  to  remedy  the  defect 
which  Senator  Williams  so  clearly  points 
out  is  to  give  a  majority  of  both  houses 
of  Congress  the  power  to  ratify  a  treaty. 

It  is,  however,  perfectly  true  that  par- 
tisanship and  personal  prejudice  have 
altogether  too  much  Influence  on  the 
ratification  of  treaties  by  the  Senate. 
For  the  fifty  years  that  have  elapsed 
since  the  Civil  War  the  treaty-making 
power  of  the  United  States  has  been  so 
blocked  and  Interfered  with  by  pettiness 
in  the  Senate  that  our  foreign  relations 
have  been  dangerously  affected.  Presi- 
dents and  Secretaries  of  State  have  been 
harassed  beyond  measure  in  this  way. 
In  this  brief  comment  we  wish  only  to 
call  attention  to  the  fact  that  Senator 
Williams  has  emphasized  in  this  public 
way  a  very  real  defect  In  our  Govern- 
mental machinery. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  any  tinkering 
with  the  machinery  can  cure  this  defect. 
The  fundamental  remedy  is  to  have  pub- 
lic opinion  so  educated  to  the  impor- 
tance of  right  foreign  relations  that  no 
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THE    OUTLOOK 
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Senator  will  dare  to  vote  against  a 
treaty  which  the  intelligence  and  wel-' 
fare  of  the  country  demand,  in  order  to 
satisfy  a  private  whim,  a  personal  quar- 
rel, or  a  desire  to  promote  party  revenge 
or  party  advantage. 

DRAMATIC    DECENCY 


H 


-ISTORY  is  all  bunk!"  So  Henry 
Ford  is  alleged  to  have  ex- 
claimed. It  is  doubtless  true 
that  some  historical  records  contain  a 
good  deal  of  what  the  father  of  the 
flivver  picturesquely  calls  "bunk."  Nev- 
ertheless history  sometimes  throws  a 
good  deal  of  useful  illumination  on 
sensational  events  of  current  life  that 
the  Henry  Ford  type  of  American  re- 
gards as  being  wholly  unprecedented. 

Take  the  present  outcry  about  the 
theater,  for  example.  On  the  one  hand, 
there  are  those  who  think  that  vulgar 
and  indecent  plays  are  a  totally  new 
symptom  of  degenerate  social  morals 
and  that  the  cure  is  a  suppression  or 
censorship  of  the  theater;  on  the  other 
are  those  who  denoimce  all  protests 
against  public  indecency,  especially 
when  made  by  the  Church,  as  profes- 
sional and  pious  Puritanism  if  not 
hypocrisy. 

Now  it  is  a  curious  and  enlightening 
fact  of  history  that  this  dramatic  and 
social  plienomenon  which  is  exciting 
the  newspapers  of  New  York  into  their 
blackest  and  scariest  headlines  is  almost 
an  exact  repetition  of  wimt  occurred  on 
the  English  stage  and  in  Ix)ndon  society 
after  the  restoration  of  Charles  II.  The 
reaction  against  the  austerities  of  the 
Puritans  resulted  in  a  wav.-^  of  libertin- 
ism in  England  which  fairly  engulfed 
the  theater  in  a  torrent  of  obscenity. 
The  names  of  two  notorious,  if  gifted, 
playwrights  will  always  be  associated 
with  this  period  of  dissolute  English 
dramatic  art— Wycherly  and  Congreve. 
Both  of  them  were  university  men. 
Wycherly  was  a  product  of  Oxford,  Con- 
greve of  the  University  of  Dublin. 
Wycherly  was  essentially  a  shallow 
character,  but  Congreve  was  a  scholar 
and  a  man  of  letters.  He  succumbed, 
however,  to  the  general  laxity  of  the 
time.  He  wrote,  wittily  it  is  true,  what 
he  thought  the  public  wanted — ^the  usual 
excuse  of  the  managers  and  authors 
who,  for  money  or  applause,  put  on  the 
stage  what  appeals  not  to  the  best  but 
to  the  worst  in  man,  because  that  is  the 
easiest  way  to  win  publicity  and  swell 
the  receipts  of  the  box-office.  The 
smaller  fry  imitated  them. 

The  result  was  that  the  stench  of  .the 
dtage  became  too  strong  even  for  the 
easy-going  public  accustomed  to  the 
moral  standards  of  the  Court  of  King 
Charles.    A  clergyman  of  the  Church  of 


England,  a  sturdy  royalist,  very  far 
from  a  Puritan  in  theology  or  politics, 
took  up  the  cudgels  in  defense*  of  de- 
cency. This  was  the  Rev.  Jeremy  Col- 
lier, of  Cambridge,  and  his  book  "A 
?ihort  View  of  the  Profaneness  and  Im- 
morality of  the  English  Stage"  created 
a  great  sensation  in  the  literary  world. 
The  attack  was  not  allowed  to  pass  un- 
heeded. Congreve,  Wycherly,  Vanbrugh, 
and  even  Dry  den,  flew  to  the  defense  of 
the  theater.  But  Collier  was  too  much 
for  them.  His  invective  and  his  wit  as 
well  as  his  proofs  sent  them  scurrying 
to  their  dugouts.  "The  nation,"  says 
Macaulay,  whose  delightful  essay  oh  the 
Comic  Dramatists  of  that  period  tells 
the  story,  "was  on  the  side  of  Collier. 
...  A  great  and  rapid  reform  in  almost 
all  the  departments  of  our  lighter  litera- 
ture was  the  effect  of  his  labors.  A  new 
race  of  wits  and. poets  arose,  who  gen- 
erally treated  with  reverence  the  great 
ties  which  bind  society  together." 

Has  not  Macaulay  in  that  phrase  hit 
upon  the  real  standard  by  which  the 
stage  should  be  judged?  Gayety,  light- 
ness, humor,  laughter,  beauty,  ridicule, 
satire,  all  have  their  place  in  comedy, 
but  those  playwrights  and  actors  and 
managers  who  deliberately  set  out  to 
destroy  reverence  for  the  great  ties  that 
bind  society  together — and  of  these  the 
tie  of  sex  is  the  greatest — are  really  ene- 
mies of  society. 

KEEPING    FAITH    IN 
NAVAL    ARMAMENT 

IF  we  are  going  to  reduce  our  Navy, 
let  us  do  so  in  an  orderly  and  rea- 
sonable manner.  By  the  negotiation 
of  the  treaty  limiting  the  naval  arma- 
ment of  the  United  States  and  four  other 
naval  Powers,  the  American  Govern^ 
ment  has  adopted  a  policy  which  is 
reasonable  and  intelligible.  We  have 
gained  the  consent  of  other  nations  to 
stop  the  competition  in  building  capital 
ships,  and  have,  after  a  thorough  dii^ 
cussion  with  the  representatives  of  these 
other  Powers,  come  to  an  understanding 
as  to  the  ratio  between  the  respective 
naval  forces.  The  people  of  the  United 
States  are  obviously  in  favor  of  this 
arrangement.  If  that  ratio  is  to  stand, 
it  is  necessary  for  Congress  to  provide 
the  funds  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
ships  we  retain  and  the  men  to  man 
them. 

To  cripple  our  Navy  still  -  further, 
without  reference  to  what  other  coun- 
tries are  doing  and  in  disregard  of  a 
carefully  considered  policy,  would  be 
monstrous  folly. 

The  Appropriations  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  has  a  sub- 
committee which  has  been  considering 


the  estimates  for  the  Navy  DepaxtmeDt 
This  sub-committee  has  made  estinuUei 
which  would  destroy  the  efllciency  of  the 
American  Navy  even  more  effectually 
than  defeat  in  battle.  •  Instead  of  pro- 
viding the  ratio  agreed  upon  in  thr 
Armament  Conference,  this  sulxrommit 
tee  would  reduce  the  effectiveness  of  our 
Navy  below  that  of  Japan's.  Agalos; 
any  such  action  the  whole  countr} 
should  rise  in  protest.  We  owe  it  to 
Japan  that  we  do  not  exceed  the  ratio 
agreed  upon.  But  we  owe  quite  as  much 
to  ourselves  that  we  do  not  fall  below 
it.  Let  Congress  beware  how  it  breaks 
faith  with  the  American  people. 

«A   DARK    INDUSTRY" 

NO  avenue  of  compromise  or  con- 
ciliation has  opened  up  in  the 
dispute  between  bituminous  coal 
operators  and  miners,  up  to  this  time  of 
writing,  March  21.  The'  contracts  under 
which  mining  in  both  anthracite  and 
bituminous  fields  is  carried  on  expire  on 
March  31;  anthracite  operators  and 
unions  have  been  in  conference,  but  no 
agreement  has  been  reached.  An  article 
by  Mr.  Helm  on  another  page  reviews 
recent  coal  history. 

Secretary  Davis,  of  the  Department  of 
Labor,  has  used  every  effort  to  bring  the 
opposing  forces  in  the  soft-coal  industry 
together,  but  in  vain.  He  reports  that 
John  L.  Lewis,  head  of  the  United  Mine 
Workers,  has  assured  him  of  the  willing- 
ness of  the  miners'  union  to  open  nego- 
tiations for  a  new  National  wage  con- 
tract. Secretary  Davis,  in  an  address, 
laments  the  lack  of  power  on  the  part  of 
the  Government  to  avert  the  strike,  says 
that  there  remains  only  the  power  of 
public  opinion,  urges  the  collection  and 
publication  of  complete  information 
about  the  coal  industry,  and  adds:  **1 
call  coal  mining  a  dark  industry.  They 
work  in  dark  mines,  their  product  is 
dark,  and  they  have  so  many  dark 
secrets  on  both  sides  that  a  new  one  is 
nothing  to  be  surprised  about." 

Congress  has  shown  itself  unwilling  to 
consider  seriously  the  bills  proposed  by 
Senators  Calder,  Frelinghuysen.  and 
Kenyon — bills  which  laid  stress  on  this 
need  of  public  knowledge  of  the  com- 
plete facts,  attempted  to  regulate  the 
industry  iniits  seasonal  aspects,  and  (in 
the  Kenyon  bill)  proposed  such  a  Coal 
Labor  Board  as  would  correspond  with 
the  existing  Railway  Labor  Board.  If 
such  a  Coal  Board  existed  to-day,  there 
would  be  at  least  a  medium  for  bringing 
the  contesting  elements  into  conference 
and  a  sure  method  of  directing  public 
censure  iagainst  either  party  that  re^ 
fused  reasonable  suggestions  of  arbitm- 
tion. 

One  hopeful  trend  in  recent  industrial 
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contests  has  been  the  sharpening  of  pub- 
lic feeling  as  to  the  binding  force  of  con- 
tracts.  Quick  public  condemnation  naw 
falls  upon  either  party,  union  or  em- 
ployers, which  repudiates  a  contract. 
This  is  noticeable  in  press  comments  on 
the  Pittsburgh  Coal-Producers'  Associa- 
tion's refusal  to  confer  with  the  miners. 
With  others  in  the  central  competitive 
bituminous  field,  that  Association  agreed 
with  the  United  Mine  Workers  to  meet 
in  conference  before  April  1,  1922,  for 
the  renewal  of  contracts.  Secretary  Davis 
said  as  to  this:  "That  agreement  was 
made,  and  both  sides  should  meet  to 
discuss  a  new  wage  scale.  I  say  to  both 
pt  them,  Tou  made  the  agreement,  and 
you  should  stand  by  it.'"  The  New 
York  "World"  comments: 

Repudiation  of  labor  agreements  is 
something  in  which  employers  more 
than  labor  unions  cannot  afford  to 
indulge.  It  is  likely  to  become  a  par- 
ticularly dangerous  business  for  own- 
ers and  operators  of  coal  mines. 
Private  possession  of.  so  limited  and 
vital  a  store  of  natural  wealth  is 
heavily  affected  with  a  public  Inter- 
est. Its  responsibility  is  not  confined 
to  God  Almighty,  as  the  late  Mr.  Bacr 
had  it,  but  extends  to  the  Govern- 
ment and  people  of  the  Nation,  and 
it  will  not  be  permitted  to  dodge  that 
responsibility. 

The  coal  consumer,  and  especially  the 
industrial  consumer,  will  bear  a  large 
share  in  the  vast  money  loss  that  must 
follow. a  prolonged  strike.  Even  if  he 
does  not  pay  more  for  his  coal,  he  will 
just  as  surely  suffer  loss,  because  the 
price  will  not  fall,  as  it  should  normally 
do,  under  the  present  over-prc:iuction. 


THE   OUTLOOK 

The  report  of  an  investigation  made  by 
F.  G.  Tryon  and  W.  P.  McKenney,  of  tLe 
United  States  Geological  Survey,  pub- 
lished in  a  coal  number  of  the  "Survey 
Graphic,"  describes  the  over-develop- 
ment Bk  a  by-product  of  uncontrolled 
competition.  These  investigators  assert 
that  soft-coal  miners  worked  in  1921  an 
average  of  only  three  days  a  week.  The 
official  estimates  of  the  Geological  Sur- 
vey state  that  in  one  week  of  March 
over  four  million  more  tons  were  mihed 
than  in  the  same  week  of  the  previous 
year,  and  that  the  excessive  production 
has  been  going  on  in  both  soft  and  hard 
coal  since  this  year  began.  The  opera- 
tors, therefore,  are  well  prepared  to 
stand  a  strike — ^and  the  consumer  will 
pay  the  cost!  The  ability  of  the  work- 
ers to  carry  on  the  fight  rests  on  their 
accumulated  funds,  said  to  be  several 
million  dollars.  As. some  one  has  said, 
they  must  "live  off  their  own  fat."  They 
are  asking  for  higher  wages,  a  demand 
which  runs  just  contrary  to  tlie  public 
belief  that  in  all  our  industries  wages 
must  recede  to  meet  lower  cost  of  living. 
Why  are  the  miners  willing  to  enter 
what  seems  to  be  an  unequal  and  losing 
fight?  First,  they  say,  because  operators 
have  refused  to  meet  them;  secondly, 
because,  as  they  aver,  they  never  did 
receive  as  large  war  increases  in  wages 
as  men  in  other  industries  and  therefore 
wages  should  not  now  be  cut  down- 
probably  they  would  in  the  end  accept 
some  reduction;  third,  and  perhaps  most 
urgent  of  all,  they  want  to  standardize 
the  work — ^they  would  like  to  have,  say, 
309  six-hour-days'  work  rather  than  215 
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eight-hour-days'  work.  Short  periods  of 
hard  work  and  high  pay,  followed  by 
long  idleness,  ai-e  not  good  for  men  who 
must  provide  food  for  their  families  for 
365  days  a  year;  Lewis  says  200,000 
miners  are  out  to-day. 

On  the  other  hand,  operators  quote 
the  high  earnings  of  non-union' miners, 
who  in  some  instances  made  $700  a 
month,  and  the  fact  that  the  mines  are 
overstocked  with  labor,  and  argue  that 
the  over-production  of  coal  shows  that  if 
labor  costs  increase  many  mines  and 
groups  of  mines  must  go  to  the  wall. 

If  a  tieup  of  the  coal  industry  conies 
about,  there  is  a  probability  that  tlie 
President,  with  Secretaries  Davl.s  and 
Hoover,  will  form  a  commission  to  bring 
about  arbitration,  as  President  Roose- 
velt did  in  the  anthracite  stril^e  of  1902. 
They  will  also  plan  to  keep  tlie  mines 
open  and  the  railways  operating  and 
supplied  with  fuel,  as  well  as  essential 
industries  and  householders.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  President  Roosevelt, 
after  he  had  met  with  success  in  his 
effort  with  John  Mitchell  and  others  to 
make  peace,  stated  that,  if  necessary,  he 
would  have  taken  miJitary  control  of  the 
mines  and  got  the  coal  to  the  consumer. 

Whenever,  as  now,  industry  and  the 
common  welfare  are  threatened  by 
Nation-wide  industrial  warfare,  the  peo- 
ple are  forced  to  recognize  the  vfrong 
and  folly  of  settling  disputes  by  destroy- 
ing wealth  and  clogging  the  wheels  of 
industrial  life.  We  hope  that  the  pres- 
ent clash  will  startle  us  all  to  indigna- 
tion that  will  insist  on  a  common-sense 
way  of  dealing  with  labor  troubles. 


THE  CRUCIFIERS 

BY   LYMAN   ABBOTT 
V— THE    CALLOUS    PROFITEERS 


OF  all  the  cruel  punishments  of  a 
barbaric  age,  crucifixion  was  the 
most  barbarous.  It  possessed  a 
bad  pre-eminence  of  cruelty  in  an  age 
when  fashionable  audiences  crowded  the 
vast  amphitheater  to  applaud  the  fearful 
horror  of  gladiatorial  combats  and  fair 
women  gave  the  death  signal  and 
feasted  their  sanguinary  eyes  on  the 
ebbing  life  of  the  defeated.  It  was  in 
this  age  that  Cicero  called  crucifixion  a 
punishment  most  inhuman  and  sh6ck- 
ing.  and  wrote  of  it  that  It  should  be 
removed  from  the  eyes  and  ears  and  the 
very  thought  of  men.  Too  horrible  for 
a  Roman  citizen,  no  freeman  might  be 
subjected  to  it.  It  was  reserved,  with 
rare  exceptions,  for  slaves  and  foreign- 
ers. 

Upon    this   Gentile   cruelty   the   Jew 
looked  with  special  horror.    The  cross, 


like  the  eagle,  was  a  sign  of  national 
degradation.  Its  infliction  by  the  Ro- 
mans was  a  badge  of  Israel's  servitude. 
The  ancient  law  of  Moses  affixed  a  pecu- 
liar curse  to  it.  To  crucify  even  a  corpse 
was  to  submit  it  to  the  greatest  possible 
indignity.  Thus  the  agony  of  pain  was 
intensified  by  the  agony  of  its  peculiar 
shame. 

The  physical  anguish  of  the  cross  was 
that  of  a  lingering  death.  The  victinx's 
life  was  wrested  from  him  in  a  fierce 
but  predetermined  battle,  that  fasted 
always  many  hours,  often  several  days. 
Every  moment  of  this  hopeless  contest 
added  new  agony  to  an  anguish  at  first 
almost  unendurable.  Yet  no  vital  organ 
was  directly  touched,  and  the  stubborn 
life  surrendered  to  his  invincible  foe 
only  after  a  long  and  protracted  siege. 
Even  the  pitiless,  stolid  Roman  endured 


not  long  the  sight  of  sufferings  at  once 
so  protracted  and  so  intense.  Rarely 
was  the  criminal  suffered  to  die  by  the 
mere  infliction  of  the  cross.  A  thrust 
with  the  spear  or  a  blow  with  the  club 
at  length  put  an  end  to  tortures  which 
wearied  even  the  patience  of  specta- 
tors. 

Jesus  endured  the  consuming  tortures 
of  the  cross  for  nearly  six  hours;  then 
nature  gave  way.  Exhausted  by  the 
week  of  conflict  in  the  Temple,  by  the 
draft  upon  his  sympathies  in  the  grow- 
ing perplexity  of  his  disciples,  by  his 
foresight  of  their  shattered  hopes  and 
their  impending  grief,  by  his  futile  ef- 
forts to  save  Judas  Iscariot,  by  his  fare- 
well supper  and  his  night  of  watching, 
by  his  anguished  prayer  that  he  might 
not  misunderstand  and  so  fail  to  fulfill 
his  Father's  will,  by  his  trial  expe*** 
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ences  in  the  Jewish  court  and  the  malig- 
nant clamor  of  the  mob  in  Pilate's  court, 
by  the  cruel  scourging  and  the  march  to 
death,  and  by  the  nearly  six  hours  of 
indescribable  suffering  on  the  cross,  he 
bowed  his  head  and  yielded  up  his 
spirit  to  his  Father,  dying  literally 
broken-hearted.^ 

Is  there  in  literature  or  in  history  any 
drama  in  which  are  portrayed  so  simply 
and  on  so  small  a  stage  the  conflicting 
passions  of  man? 

The  priests  exulting  in  the  sufferings 
of  their  victim  and  chanting  their 
devil's  anthem:  "He  trusted  in  God  that 
lie  would  deliver  him.  Let  him  deliver 
him  if  he  will  have  him.  King  of 
Israel?  Let  him  come  down  from  the 
cross  that  we  may  believe  in  him." 

The  women  lamenting  for  him.  In 
the  funeral  march  they  had  followed  the 
condemned,  beating  upon  their  breasts 
and  filling  the  air  with  their  outcries. 
Arrived  at  the  mount  of  crucifixion, 
they  had  offered  him  a  drink  of  sour 
wine  mingled  with  myrrh,  an  anodyne 
which,  dulling  the  sense,  might  render 
the  anguish  of  the  cross  more  endura- 
ble. 

The  penitent  brigand,  crucified  at  his 
side,  dimly  perceiving  the  conquering 
spirit  of  the  dying  Christ  and  moved 
thereby  to  a  late  repentance. 

The  broken-hearted  mother,  scarce 
able  to  «ndure  the  sight  of  her  dying 
son,  yet,  mother-like,  unable  to  with- 
draw from  It. 


THE   OUTLOOK 

The  one  faithful  friend,  faithful  even 
unto  death,  when  all  else  had  fied;  his 
hopes  shattered,  his  faith  confused  and 
perplexed,  and  yet  his  love  unchanged, 
to  whom  with  his  parting  breath  Christ 
intrusted  the  care  of  his  bereft  mother. 
Well  was  he  called  the  beloved  disci- 
ple. 

Last  and  strangest  of  all,  the  four  sol- 
diers who  in  the  midst  of  this  scene  of 
tumultuous  experience  of  human  emo- 
tion— gratified  hate,  tearful  pity,  awak- 
ened penitence,  broken-hearted  love — 
could  see  nothing  but  an  unaccustomed 
chance  for  booty.  Ancestors  of  profes- 
sional gamblers  of  all  classes  and  in  all 
epochs,  Henry  Ward  Beecher  well  de- 
scribed them  in  his  "Lectures  to  Young 
Men"  delivered  in  Indianapolis  in  1844: 
"How  marked  in  every  age  is.  a  gam- 
bler's character!  The  enraged  priest- 
hood of  ferocious  sects  taunted  Christ's 
dying  agonies;  the  bewildered  multi- 
tude could  shout;  but  no  earthly  crea- 
ture but  a  gambler  could  be  so  lost  to 
all  feeling  as  to  sit  down  coolly  under 
a  dying  man  to  wrangle  for  his  gar- 
ments and  arbitrate  their  avaricious 
differences  by  casting  dice  for  his  tunic, 
with  hands  spotted  with  his  spattered 
blood,  warm  and  yet  undried  upon  them. 
The  descendants  of  these  patriarchs  of 
gambling,  however,  have  taught  us  that 
there  is  nothing  possible  to  hell,  uncon- 
genial to  these,  its  elect  saints." 

The  war  profiteers  of  our  time  are  the 
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spiritual  descendants  of  these  pagan  sol- 
diers. 

The  Hun  miEikes  an  unprovoked  attack 
upon  an  economic  rival.  He  frankly  de- 
clares his  purpose:  it  is  so  to  crush 
France  that  she  can  never  cross  his  path 
again.  Ruthlessly  he  sets  about  his 
task.  Farms  are  desolated,  homes  are 
destroyed,  men  are  enslaved,  women  are 
violated,  little  children  are  shot.  First 
the  pity,  then  the  wrath  of  neighboring 
nations  is  aroused.  Mothers  give  their 
sons,  wives  their  husbands,  men  them- 
selves. The  whole  nation  pours  out  its 
money  in  a  passion  of  generosity.  Never 
before  in  the  world's  history  was  there 
seen  such  flaming  indignation,  such 
weeping  pity,  such  generous  giving  on 
so  large  a  scale. 

Then  the  proflteer  appears.  He  hears 
no  call  to  self-sacrifice  and  service;  he 
sees  only  a  chance  for  gain.  He  takes 
it.  He  coins  the  tears  of  mothers  and 
the  blood  of  their  sons  into  gold.  He  is 
the  vulture  of  the  battlefield.  He  suc- 
ceeds; he  makes  a  fortune;  but  his  for- 
tune is  blood  money.  The  house  he 
builds,  the  automobile  in  which  he  rides, 
the  jewels  with  which  he  decks  his  wife 
and  daughters,  are  the  medals  of  his 
dishonor. 

Is  he  as  callous  as  he  appears?  Or 
does  his  conscience  sometimes  say  to 
him,  "God  shall  bring  every  work  into ' 
judgment,  with  every  secret  thing, 
whether  it  be  good,  or  whether  it  be 
evil"? 


EMOTIONALISM  IN  CONTROL 

SPECIAL   CORRESPONDENCE    FROM    EUROPE 
BY   WILLIAM    C.   GREGG 


IN  sizing  up  Europe  to-day  it  must  be 
remembered  that  the  only  people 
who  are  paying  heavy  taxes  per 
capita  are  the  English  and  French.  The 
(termans  have  not  paid  and  are  not  pay- 
ing much  per  capita.  The  German  Gov- 
t^rnment  is  bankrupt.  Yes;  but  the 
German  business  man  has  money,  mate- 
rial, and  men,  and  is  carrying  on  active 
business  the  world  over,  even  giving 
long  credits  to  solvent  countries.  The 
depreciated  mark  depreciates  cost  of 
labor  temporarily  and  is  a  business  ad- 
\  antage  in  competing  for  world  trade. 

This  German  business  revival  makes 
France  sore,  and  when  Lloyd  George 
talks  about  scrapping  the  Versailles 
Treaty  and  forgiving  Germany  most  of 
the  reparations  xre  join  France  in  won- 
dering what  he  means. 

Let  us  go  back  a  little.  The  Allies 
didn't  win  a  war,  they  won  an  armistice. 
If  the  French  had  been  strong  enough, 
and  had  been  willing  to  sacrifice  many 

^  W,  Stroud  in  "Tho  Physical  Cause  of  Christ's 
ivath"  has  pointed  out  the  reasons  for  bellev- 
iiiS  that  the  flowing  of  the  blood  and  water 
from  the  spear-plerced  side  Indicates  that 
'hrlsl's  heart  was  literally  ruptured. 


more  thousands  of  French  lives,  they 
could  have  fought  for  two  months  more, 
invading  Germany  and  leaving  as  much 
desolation  there  as  the  Huns  left  in 
France.  France  might  also  have  looted 
Germany,  as  Germany  did  France  and 
Belgium;  then,  with  the  war  ended,  the 
Germans  would  have  had  enough  to  do 
trying  to  find  their  hearthstone  under  a 
pile  of  bricks;  they  would  have  won- 
dered how  they  could  level  their  fields 
or  find  animals  to  plow  with.  They 
would  have  had  flooded  coal  mines  and 
burned  factories  to  think  about. 

If  France  had  been  strong  enough, 
she  might  have  arranged  the  Peace  of 
Versailles  without  so  much  help  from 
her  allies.  The  tragedy  of  the  Wilson 
participation,  as  told  by  Mr.  Lansing's 
diary,  could  have  been  prevented.     ' 

But  France  was  not  strong  enough. 
She  did  not  play  the  rdle  of  victor,  and, 
in  all  fairness,  it  must  be  said  she  has 
not  tried  to. 

The  Allies  together  did  have  the 
strength;  they  could  have  reduced  Ger- 
many to  the  condition  of  France:  but 
they  did  not  care  to  pay  the  price  in 


lives.  So  we  only  won  an  armistice.  In 
eluding  a  wagon-load  of  dissensions,  in- 
trigues, and  incompletions. 

If  Germany  is  not  made  to  pay.  she 
will  come  out  of  the  wac  rather  better 
off  than  the  Allies;  for  practically 
nothing  of  her  was  destroyed,  and  her 
prices  have  not  been  inflated  (measured 
In  gold)  like  the  prices  in  the  rest  of 
the  world.  This  price  advantage  is 
worth  more  to  her  in  the  near  future 
than  her  colonies  and  fleet. 

A  strict  control  of  Germany  by  the 
Allies,  including  the  collection  of  export 
taxes  and  general  indemnities  frtni  her 
unhurt  wealth,  Is  a  natural  and  reason- 
able thing,  but  reason  is  not  in  control. 

It  seems  strange  in  this  age  of  super- 
education  and  development  that  emotion 
dominates.  If  reason  has  a  place,  it  is 
so  mixed  with  vanity  and  short-sishted- 
ness  that  it  fails  to  control  conclusions. 
Was  it  reason  that  prompted  Lloyd 
George  to  make  a  trade  agreement  with 
the  Bolshevik i  a  year  ago?  Every  one 
knew  they  had  nothing  to  trade;  but  the 
Labor  element  in  England  was  emotion- 
ally  in   sympathy  with   the   Soviets    of 
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Russia,  and,  as  their  voting  power  in 
England  is  large,  Lloyd  George  became 
emotional  too;  he  argued  for  trade  with 
Russia  and  opened  the  trade  door. 

Nothing  has  come  from  it,  because 
when  the  two  sides  got  down  to  business 
the  Soviets  had  nothing  to  exchange  ex- 
cept their  worthless  paper  money;  they 
had  no  raw  or  manufactured  materials 
and  little  gold  or  silver. 

This  same  English  politician,  not  the 
least  perturbed  through  being  convicted 
by  events,  now  offers  himself  as  the 
savior  of  Europe,  with  a  simple  pro- 
gramme to  unload  all  cargoes  of  hate 
and  debts  and  take  on  loads  of  good  will 
and  accommodation. 

Emotion  has  its  rightful  place  in  our 
lives;  every  one  disapproves  of  pro- 
longed hate  and  wishes  good  will.  But 
emotion  cannot  take  the  place  of  reason 
in  life.  That's  what's  the  matter  with 
the  world  now.  Since  the  armistice 
governments  have  answered  emotions  by 
making  appropriations  for  social  uplift. 
Didn't  they  have  any  money  in  the 
treasuries?  Then  such  actions  were  un- 
reasonable; but  emotion  replied:  "Issue 
promises  to  pay.  Posterity  must  help 
us."  Reason  refused  to  pay  par  for  the 
drafts  on  posterity;  hence  depreciation; 
hence  tJie  breaking  down  of  interna- 
tional exchange. 

I  saw  two  examples  of  emotionalism 


in  the  London  papers  the  other  day.  I 
would  call  it  sob  stuff.  One  was  a 
piteous  appeal  for  help  for  the  poor  in 
London.  It  went  into  details  and  was 
undignified.  The  other  was  a  similar 
appeal  for  help  for  the  Russians.  Rea- 
son says  that  London  cannot  take  care 
of  Russian  and  her  own  problems  too. 
Which  shall  she  do?  Why,  of  course 
take  care  of  British  starving  first. 
There  are,  according  to  British  reports, 
millions  in  misery.  We  will  hope  that 
the  British  will  have  poise  enough  to 
take  care  of  their  own. 

I  am  afraid  that  the  British  have  not 
handled  things  well  enough  since  the 
armistice  to  .be  accorded  world  leader- 
ship to-day.  I  have  read  with  great  in- 
terest the  annual  reports  of  several 
large  British  banks  just  issued.  The 
chairmen  at  the  meetings  laid  stress  on 
the  depression  at  home  and  their  pre- 
carious interests  abroad,  and  then 
moved  to  declare  a  dividend  of  15  per 
cent  in  one  case  and  12  per  cent  in  two 
others.  If  all  their  hard-luck  stories 
were  true,  a  6  per  cent  dividend  would 
have  been  much  wiser.  If  their  profits 
were  real,  they  should  not  have  com- 
plained about  depression.  Perliaps  the 
banks  are  not  taxed  enough. 

Again,  the  Britisli  Government,  while 
incurring  deficits,  is  arranging  loans  to 
other  countries;  a  hurry  loan  to  Austria 


is  just  being  made.  Despatches  from 
Vienna  say  this  will  keep  the  Austrian 
Government  going  for  about  sixty  days. 
After  that,  what  other  emotional  coun- 
try will  come  forward  with  a  loan  to 
keep  them  afloat  for  another  two 
months?  We  wonder.  Austria  still  has 
some  movable  wealth  which  she  could 
sell;  the  contents  of  her  art  galleries 
and  palaces,  for  instance.  Am  I  hard- 
hearted or  merely  reasonable  to  suggest 
this?  The  Austrians  are  an  emotional 
people.  They  scorned  this  suggestion 
when  I  made  it  to  them  last  year.  Let 
me  tell  you  something  about  Austria. 
Their  farmers  raise  a  good  deal  of  food, 
perhaps  enough  for  Vienna's  wants,  but 
they  refuse  to  ship  to  Vienna  in  ex- 
change for  worthless  paper  money. 
Many  of  them  who  live  near  the  borders 
send  their  produce  across  the  border 
into  Italy  and  Switzerland,  where  they 
get  paid  in  better  money.  Can  you 
blame  them?  Austria  is  completely 
surrounded  by  countries  whose  money  is 
better  than  hers,  so  this  process  of  ex- 
porting things  goes  on  all  the  time. 

Austria  has  had  plenty  of  chances  to 
reduce  her  expenses,  increase  her  taxes, 
and  bring  up  the  value  of  her  paper 
money,  but  so  far  she  hasn't  had  the 
grit  to  do  it.  Emotionalism,  not  reason, 
has  been  in  control. 

l*arlB,   Franco. 


A  MUSIC-MAKER'S  REWARD 

SPECIAL    CORRESPONDENCE    FROM    PHILADELPHIA 
BY    FULLERTON   WALDO 


LEOPOLD  STOKOWSKI,  sou  of  a 
Polish  refugee,  had  in  his  pack  of 
belongings  .something  not  less 
valuable  than  the  baton  of  a  field- 
marshal,  which  is  carried  proverbially 
in  the  knapsack  of  every  French  soldier. 
He  had  the  baton  of  a  future  conductor 
of  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra;  and  now 
the  award  of  the  Edward  Bok  prize  of 
$10,000  and  a  gold  medal,  ratified  by 
the  consensus  of  those  who  have  sat 
under  his  dispensation  for  ten  years, 
declares  him  Philadelphia's  first  citizen 
in  point  of  public  service  during  the 
year  preceding  the  award. 

It  is  significant  that  the  music-maker 
Bhould  thus  with  the  general  assent  be- 
come the  metropolitan  laureate,  his 
music  recognized  as  the  supreme  civic 
achievement.  If  the  poet  Arthur 
O'Shaughnessy  is  right,  the  music- 
makers  are  city-builders,  too. 

As  the  leader  of  a  great  orchestra. 
Doctor  Stokowski  is  a  familiar  figure, 
but  there  is  probably  no  other  conduc- 
tor in  America  of  whose  biography  so 
little  has  been  written. 

Leopold  Anton  Stanislaw  Stokowski 
was  bom  in  London  forty  years  ago. 
His  father,  Josef  Boleslaw  Kopernicus 
Stokowski,  had  to  leave  his  native  land 


LEOPOLD  STOKOWSKI 

because  of  insurgent  political  opinions 
in  the  family  that  invited  the  heavy 
hand  of  official  displeasure. 


In  England  Josef  Stokowski  met  and 
married  Leopold's  Irish  mother. 

The  boy  was  fairly  born  to  the  key- 
board and  the  finger-board.  Piano  and 
violin  were  the  daily  bread  of  his  spirit. 
By  the  age  of  ten  he  had  added  the  viola 
and  the  tuba  to  his  domestic  symphony. 
He  went  on  in  his  forever  inquisitive, 
acquisitive  way  till  he  knew  the  ins  and 
outs  of  every  instrument  in  the  orches- 
tra, down  to  the  meaning  of  the  strange 
black  characters  painted  on  the  backs  of 
the  Chinese  cymbals. 

Hand  in  hand  with  the  manipulative 
practice  and  experiment  went  unremit- 
ting theoretic  studies;  and  at  fourteen 
a  choral  prize  composition  from  his 
pen  was  sung  at  St.  Paul's  on  a  state 
occasion  by  a  chorus  of  four  hundred 
voices. 

Then  he  went"  after  that  infirmity  of 
noble  minds,  the  organ,  taking  highest 
honors  at  the  Royal  College  of  Organs 
ists  while  continuing  to  study  theory 
with  Elgar,  Stanford,  and  Parry,  and  to 
lay  other  foundations  of  a  liberal  educa- 
tion at  Queen's  College,  Oxford.  The 
post  of  organist  and  choirmaster  at 
Saint  James's,  Piccadilly,  was  proffered. 
Thence  he  was  allured  to  the  service  of 
St.  Bartholomew's  in  New  York.    Major 
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PART  or  A   SIGNIFICANT  LETTER  FROM  MR.   STOKOWSKI  TO  MR.  WALDO 


Felix  Lamond  thus  tells  the  story  of  the 
transition. 

"General  Sir  Robert  Baden-Powell 
first  told  me  about  Stokowski,"  he  in- 
formed me.  "The  general  could  not  say 
enough  in  praise  of  a  youth  who  was 
then  organist  and  director  at  St.  James's 
Church.  Piccadilly.  Later  I  met  In  New 
York  Dr.  Leighton  Parks,  of  St.  Barthol- 
omew's. He  told  me  he  was  at  a  loss* 
for  a  choir  leader,  though  he  had  scores 
of  applicants  to  choose  from.  I  had  not 
heard  Stokowski  play,  but  on  the 
strength  of  Baden-Powell's  recommen- 
dation I  had  no  hesitation  in  telling  Dr. 
Parks  that  the  man  he  wanted  was  at 
St.  James's,  Piccadilly. 

"'You'd  better  go  over  and  get  him.' 
I  said. 

"Dr.    Parks    promptly    agreed.      He. 
sailed  by  the  American  Line  the  follow- 
ing Saturday. 

"He  spied  a  group  of  boys  playing 
football  in  an  inclosure  near  the  church. 
Calling  the  oldest  toward  him,  a  faiiv 
faced,  tow-headed  lad.  he  said: 

"  *Can  you  tell  me  where  to  find  Mr. 
Stokowski?' 

"•That  is  my  name.'  answered  the 
young  man.    'What  can  I  do  for  you?* 

"Recovering  from  his  astonishment, 
Dr.  Parks  put  the  offer  up  to  Stokowski 
without  even  hearing  him  play. 

"  'What  does  the  place  pay?'  asked  the 
young  musician. 

"  'The  salary  is  $5,000/  answered  Dr. 
Parks,  'and  in  addition  the  perquisites 
in  the  way  of  playing  at  weddings  ana 
funerals  will  bring  you  about  $5,000 
more.' 

'"That  would  be  £2,000,'  said  Mr. 
Stokowski. 

"He  accepted  the  offer,  and  sailed  soon 
afterward  for  his  conspicuously  success- 
ful career  in  America." 

Stokowski    still    retains   a   cjuite    ex- 


traordinary aspect  of  youthfulness. 
After  three  years  in  New  York  he  be- 
came conductor  of  the  Cincinnati  Or- 
chestra, and  his  boyish  appearance  be- 
lied his  twenty-six  years.  Alma  Gluck. 
in  his  first  season,  was  to  sing  with  the 
orchestra.  She  had  never  met  him. 
When  he  came  to  the  door  of  the  artist's 
room  to  summon  her  for  rehearsal,  she 
gave  the  stripling  a  glance  and  said. 
"All  right,  tell  your  father  I'll  be  there 
directly." 

On  a  later  occasion,  when  guest  con- 
ductor in  London,  with  Nordica  as 
soloist,  he  found,  on  his  way  to  the  con- 
cert hall  in  a  cab,  that  he  had  left  the 
score  of  the  accompaniment  at  his  hotel. 
There  was  not  time  to  return.  Hitherto, 
in  the  belief  that  his  memory  .was 
treacherous,  he  had  always  led  from  the 
score.  Making  a  virtue  of  necessity,  he 
gave  the  mucic  a  "once-over"  in  his 
mind  and  ere  he  left  the  cab  was  as- 
tonished and  gratified  to  find  that  he 
could  do  without  the  notes.  Since  then 
he  has  used  notes  only  under  excep- 
tional circumstances,  when  he  has  not 
had  the  opportunity  to  familiarize  him- 
self with  new  and  complicated  scores. 
He  now  feels  that  printed  pages  on  a 
stand  before  him  in  a  concert  are  an 
irritating  limitation. 

Taking  over  the  control  of  the  Phila- 
delphia Orchestra  in  1912  from  Carl 
Pohlig.  Dr.  Stokowski  has  made  it  in  a 
peculiar  degree  the  voice  of  the  place  of 
its  origin.  It  is  felt  very  generally  in 
Philadelphia  that  the  organization  is 
not  merely  an  artistic  evolution,  but  a 
business  asset  of  the  first  magnitude.  It 
is  good  for  all  the  city  that,  by  means  of 
the  Bok  award,  the  stress  is  laid  on  such 
values  as  Stokowski  and  his  music  rep- 
resent. In  season  and  out  of  season, 
Stokowski  preaches  that  music  is  a 
man's    game,    not    simply    a    woman's 
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luxury;  thai  to  care  for  Bach.  Brahms. 
and  Beethoven  is  not  rightly  to  inteur 
the  reproach  of  being  effete,  or  effemi- 
nate, or  hypersesthetic.  No  type  dis- 
pleases him  so  much  as  that  of  the  tired 
business  man  who  has  his  music  in  his 
wife's  name,  is  bored  by  the  idea  of  a 
symphony,  and  takes  in  a  twirly-whlrly 
"jazz"  show  because  he  must  "rest  his 
nerves."  It  is  part  of  Stokowski's  suc- 
cess to  have  discovered  to  a  great  many 
real,  live  citizens  who  thought  they  had 
no  ear  for  music  what  a  "durable  satis- 
faction" they  were  losing  all  the  while 
they  stayed  away. 

The  balance  has  been  kept  between 
old  schools  and  new  in  his  programmes. 
Sometimes,  so  ready  has  Stokowski  been 
to  give  the  unheralded  a  hearing,  he  has 
been  assailed  as  a  heresiarch.  I  have 
been  hearing  him  steadily  for  ten  sea- 
sons, and,  while  I  deplore  some  of  the 
things  he  has  found  room  for  on  his 
programmes,  I  believe  that  he  is  sincere 
in  his  musical  protevangelia.  At  pres- 
ent his  ruling  passion  is  to  get  ready  for 
the  1926  SesQUicentennial.  Then,  un- 
doubtedly, the  orchestral  sounds  pro- 
duced will  be  heard,  like  the  first  shot 
fired  at  Concord,  all  the  way  round  the 
world  by  means  of  wireless  telephony. 
That  will  be  a  much  more  significant 
matter  than  playing  for  records  at  the 
laboratory  of  a  talking-machine  com- 
pany. 

"I  have  lived  tlirough  some  hard  times 
in  many  lands,"  he  says,  "and  I  have 
not  always  had  all  the  things  I  wanted, 
but  I  have  always  had  the  joy  of  my 
work.  I  consider  it  a  great  misfortune 
to  be  bom  with  the  good  things  of  life 
within  easy  reach. 

"In  my  playtime  I  like  best  of  all  to 
paint.  When  I  have  time  in  the  spring, 
I  go  off  to  the  farm  of  a  friend  and  iiaint 
for  several  weeks." 

With  the  baton  he  is  painter  of  tone- 
poems;  and  it  is  the  poetry  of  motion 
too.  I  have«often  thought  what  graceful 
arabesques  the  movements  of  the  wand 
would  make  if  they  were  recorded  as  the 
geometrician  sets  his  graphic  lines  upon 
a  board. 

Is  it  clear  why  the  prize,  the  reward  of 
exemplary  civic  virtue,  was  bestowed  on 
this  musician?  This  admirable  music- 
master  has  made  music  a  vital  part  of 
the  day's  life,  and  the  world's  work  in 
his  own  city;  he  has  given  light  and 
air  to  oppressed  and  weary  souls.  He 
has  wrought  not  merely  for  the  old  and 
worn,  but  for  the  children  too;  the 
juvenile  concerts  have  exploited  the 
symphonic  music  and  Instruments  in  a 
way  that  will  create  in  future  informed 
audiences  of  those  who  have  graduated 
to  mature  appreciation. 

He  has  co-operated  with  local  music 
schools  and  choral  societies;  he  has  en- 
couraged our  own  artists  and  given  plat- 
form opportunity  to  the  worthiest.  He 
has  been  quick  to  recognize  talent 
"crowding  to  be  bom"  from  the  city's 
teeming  foreign  colonies.  He  has 
helped  to  make  music  an  integral  part 
of  great  civic  /)cca|iop§.^4LlJL  this  has 
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happened  in  a  city  wherein  at  an  earlier 
day  the  dominant  Quaker  influence  was 
excited  to  suppress  much  music  as 
Irreverent,  and  frivolous,  and  ungodly. 
Not  that  all  this  Is  a  one-man  tri- 
umph. Far  from  it.  Stokowskl  is  the 
first  to  admit  that  he  built  on  the  foun- 
dations laid,  broad  and  deep,  by  other 


meu  and  women  not  a  few.  The  ediflce 
he  builds  was  fortunate  already  in  the 
cjioice  of  a  site  and  of  a  corner-stone. 
It  will  remain^  when  the  last  sound  has 
trembled  into  silence,  a  monument  to 
visualize  the  famous  words  of  Schelling 
in  his  "Philosophy  of  Art" — the  saying 
so  often  ascribed  to  Madame  de  StaSl 


because  of  a  distantly  similar  passage 
in  "Corinne" — "Architecture  is  frozen 
musip."  To  make  such  edifying  music 
is  therefore  properly  considered  a  civic 
service  worthy  of  a  notable  reward. 

But  suppose  the  gateway  to  America 
a  few  years  ago  had  been  closed  to  the 
son  of  a  Polish  refugee? 


A  "  HEIGHT-WEIGHT '^  PRODUCT 


WHAT   AMBITION,  AROUSED    BY   COMPETITION,  DID    FOR    THE 
BODY    AND    CHARACTER    OF    AN    AMERICAN    SCHOOLBOY 

BY    C.   K.   TAYLOR 

THIS  is  a  photograph  of  a  fifteen- 
year-old  boy  who  attained  physi- 
cal perfection  by  means  of  three 
years  of  steady,  purposeful  effort.  Ac- 
cording to  the  height-weight  system  of 
standardizing  a  boy's  development,  as 
described  in  the  March  15  issue  of  The 
Outlook,  this  lad  at  fifteen  made  a  score 
of  150.    When  twelve,  his  score  was  72. 

When  twelve,  he  was  inclined  to  be 
soft,  easily  hurt,  and  anything  but  ag- 
gressive. His  ambitions  Were  aroused 
by  seeing  boys  of  his  age  who  were 
much  his  superiors  physically.  His  in- 
terest was  further  encouraged  by  the 
simple  process  of  taking  his  measure- 
ments and  giving  him  a  score — in  his 
case  72.  He  did  not  like  that  72  at  all, 
especially  when  boys  of  his  class  were 
making  much  more  than  that.  Further- 
more, he  was  photographed,  with  the 
other  boys  in  his  school,  in  a  manner 
that  gave  a  good  idea  of  comparative 
development  and  posture.  Very  few 
people  not  acquainted  with  boys  can 
realize  what  a  tremendous  and  sustained 
interest  can  be  aroused  through  these 
simple  means. 

This  particular  boy  gained  the  highest 
score  of  more  than  five  thousand  boys. 
With  this  development,  which  was  sym- 
metrical, with  no  over-development  any- 
where, came  an  interest  and  a  profi- 
ciency in  outdoor  sports  of  various  sorts. 
With  it,  as  a  kind  of  reflex,  came  a  very 
sturdy  strength  of  character  and  pur- 
pose. It  may  be  said  that  he  is  a  pupil 
in  the  Stuyvesant  High  School  of  New 
York  City. 

When  such  ^ndards  are  taken,  when 
boys  know  their  "scores,"  when  they 
know  what,  to  do  to  get  rid  of  "minus" 
measurements  that  pull  their  scores 
down,  and  when  physical  improvement 
is  put  on  -a  competitive  basis,  the  com- 
bined effect  is  the  development  of  a 
great  and  valuable  interest.  The  prin- 
cipal of  a  public  grammar  school  where 
the  plan  was  tried  for  two  years  experi- 
mentally reported  to  the  effect  that  the 
general  behavior  of  the  school  made 
marked  improvement,  that  smoking  died 
a  rapid  death  (without  any  anti-cigarette 
campaigns),  that  there  was  a  real  im- 


THBEE  YEARS  OP  STEADY,    PURPOSEFUL  EFFORT  GAVE  THIS  FIFTEEN-YEAR-OLD  LAD  THIS 
SPLENDIDLY    DEVELOPED    BODY.       HE    WORKED    FOR    IT    ACCORDING    TO    HEIGHT-WEIGHT 

STANDARDS 


provement  in  class-room  work  that  went 
naturally  with  a  better  physical  condi- 
tion, and  that  the  boys  were  more  gen- 
erally interested  in  outdoor  sports  and 
games,  and  even  in  hiking  clubs. 


After  all,  it  may  be  that  a  competition 
in  physical  improvement  might  be  quite 
as  important  and  worthy  a  medal  as  the 
winning  of  a  broad  jump  or  other  ath- 
letic event. 
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THOUGHTS  THAT  KEEP  THE  LION   AWAKE  NIGHTS 


International 


THE 

CKNTER  OF 

THE  IJVBOR 

TROUBLES  IN 

SOUTH  AFRK'A 

A  scene  In  Johannoa- 
biirg.  which  haa  been 
the  center  of  a  great 
strike  of  the  mine 
workers  of  the  dis- 
trict. American  read- 
era  who  think  of 
Johanneabiirg:  us  a 
moi-e  mInInK  town 
will  bo  Interested  In 
the  charactiT  of  the 
buildings  of  the  city, 
fts  revealed  by  (his 
photograph 


International 


A   CONFERENCE 
OF  LEADERS 

OF  INDIA'S 

NATIONALIST 

PARTY 

Gandhi  Is  in  tbo  t-tf-n- 
ter,  wearing  a  \vlilt«- 
fez,  while  at  his  rljrht 
the  second  flgiiro  Is 
none  other  than  our 
own  "Pussyfoot'* 

Johnson,  who,  it  Is 
said,  at  this  meeting 
presented  his  plan  to 
the  Nationalist  party 
for  making  India 
"dry" 
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LUCKY  THE  CAPITOL  IS  NOT  A  BROADCASTING  STATION! 


PRESIDENT 

HARDING 

IN  FLORIDA 

WHERE 

POSTMASTERS 

CEASE  FROM 

TROUBLING 

AND  THE 

BONUS  IS 

AT  REST 

President  Hardlngr, 
with  members  of  the 
I'resldential  party, 
Is  here  seen  moored 
In  the  picturesque 
Matanzas  River  on 
the  yacht  Nameoka. 
The  party  is  on  its 
way  to  Ormond, 
Florida 


iO    Underwood 


A  NEW 

RADIO 

TELEPHONE 

BROADCASTING 

STATION  IN 

SCHENECTADY, 

NEW  YORK 

This  Is  tlie  newest 
and  most  powerful 
radio  broadcastiner 
station  In  the  coun- 
try. If  President 
Harding  on  the  Nam- 
eoka has  a  proper 
receivlngr  set,  he  could 
pick  up  a  radio  con- 
cert from  this  Sche- 
nectady station  of  the 
General  Electric  Com- 
pany. Messages  have 
been  picked  up  In 
Cuba.  I,4.V)  miles 
away.  The  picture 
shows  tube  sets,  con- 
trol board,  and  other 
apparatus.  The  pro- 
grammes are  sent  out 
from  another  building 
near   by 


Courtesy  of  General  Electric  Company 
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CANADIAN  LIBERALS  TAKE  THE  HELM 

SPECIAL    CORRESPONDENCE   BY    D.   M.   LE   BOURDAIS 


ON  March  8  the  fourteenth  Parlia- 
ment of  Canada  met  at  Ottawa. 
A  new  Premier  was  at  the  helm, 
a  new  Speaker  was  elected,  almost  half 
Ihe  members  were  beginning  their  first 
session,  and  for  the  first  time  in  the  his- 
tory of  Canada  a  woman  occupied  a  seat 
upon  the  floor  of  the  House.  The  follow- 
ing day  Lord  Byng  of  Vimy  for  the  first 
time  also  officiated  at.  the  formal  open- 
ing of  a  session  of  Parliament. 

The  event  heralded  the  return  to 
power  of  the  Liberal  party  after  ten 
years  in  Opposition;  more  than  any- 
thing else,  it  marked  the  vindication  of 
the  dead  Laurier.  The^  new  Premier 
was  a  nominee  and  prot4g4  of  Laurier; 
the  Cabinet  surrounding  him  was  com- 
posed almost  exclusively  of  men  who 
had  followed  Laurier  in  1917.  In  the 
front  treasury  benches  sat  Mr.  W.  S. 
Fielding — who  wavered,  'tis  true,  in 
1917,  but  who  did  not  stray  from  the 
fold  for  long — the  negotiator  of  the 
Reciprocity  Agreement  of  1911,  Just 
freshly  returned  from  Washington, 
whither  he  had  gone  to  commence  anew 
the  negotiations  so  rudely  interrupted 
by  the  defeat  of  1911.  Seated  opposite 
in  the  benches  but  lately  vacated  by  the 
triumphant  Liberals  was  the  remnant  of 
the  once  proud  Unfonist  party  which 
had  triumphed  over  laurier  in  the  elec- 
tion of  1917. 

The  Hon.  Rodolphe  Lemieux,  former 
Postmaster-General  in  the  Laurier  Cabi- 
net, an  eloquent,  forceful  speaker,  an 
able  parliamentarian,  a  close  student  of 
constitutional  and  parliamentary  proce- 
dure, and  a  continuous  member  of  the 
House  since  1896.  was  elected  Speaker. 

The  Speech  from  the  Throne  dw<»lt  . 
upon  the  ill  effects  due  to  restriction  of 
markets  and  the  decline  of  prices  for 
agricultural  products,  which  the  Govern- 
ment considers  to  lie  at  the  root  of  the 
present  trade  and  financial  depression 
in  the  Dominion.  In  working  towards 
a  solution  the  Government  will  seek 
wider  markets  for  Canadian  products 
( reciprocal  trade  with  the  United  States, 
if  it  can  be  arranged,  as  well  as  greater 
interimperial  trade)  and  announces?  that 
conferences  between  railway  authorities 
will  be  held  with  a  view  to  effecting  a 
reduction  in  freight  rates  upon  basic 
commodities.  Certain  changes  will  be 
made  in  the  customs  tariff,  but  it  Is  not 
thought  that  they  will  be  very  extensive 
at  the  present  time. 

For  the  present,  at  least,  the  late  Gov- 
ernmenfs  policy  of  public  ownership  of 
railways  will  be  continued.  The  Grand 
Trunk  System  will  be  co-ordinated  with 
the  Canadian  National  System  (which 
now  comprises  the  former  Canadian 
Northern  Railway  and  the  Intercolo- 
nial). But  at  the  same  time  a  thorough 
investigation  of  the  whole  railway  prob- 
lem is  to  be  undertaken.  Much  will  de- 
pend upon  the  nature  of  this  inquiry  as 
to  just  what  policy  will  result,  for  some 


investigations  are  instituted  to  disclose 
information,  othets  to  indorse  or  vindi- 
cate a  policy.  It  must  not  be  overlooked 
that  the  personnel  of  the  new  Govern- 
ment comprises  many  who  are  uncom- 
promising opponents  of  public  owner- 
ship in  any  form,  although  it  is  not  be- 
lieved that  the  Prime  Minister  is  one  of 
these. 

Legislation  tending  to  facilitate  im- 
migration is  also  foreshadowed.  The  re- 
cently published  census  figures,  which 
show  that  the  population  of  Canada  in- 
creased only  about  a  million  and  a  half 
during  the  past  ten  years,  have  proved 
very  disappointing.  The  natural  in- 
crease should  have  been,  upon  a  con- 
servative basis  of  calculation,  at  least 
1.800,000,  while,  in  addition,  about  1,700,- 
000  immigrants  were  received  iilto  the 
Dominion  during  the  same  period.  This 
means  that  Canada  really  suffered  an 
actual  loss  during  the  decade  of  almost 
2.000,000  people. 

The  three  prairie  provinces  of  Mani- 
toba, Saskatchewan,  and  Alberta  have 
never  been  members  of  the  Dominion 
upon  the  same  basis  as  the  other  six 
provinces,  inasmuch  as  their  natural  re- 
sources have  been  administered  from 
Ottawa  and  they  have  been  in  receipt 
of  cash  subsidies  from  the  Dominion 
treasury  in  lieu  of  the  revenues  which 
they  should  otherwise  have  derived  from 
their  possession.  The  three  provinces 
have  for  many  years  been  petitioning 
the  Federal  Government  for  the  transfer 
to  them  of  the  administration  of  these 
natural  resources,  but  until  recently 
without  effect.  The  new  Government 
now  proposes  to  accede  to  their  request 
if  a  satisfactory  basis  can  be  arrived  at. 

For  the  purpose  of  effecting  econo- 
mies, the  Departments  of  Militia  and 
Naval  Defense  will  be  co-ordinated  into 
a  single  Department  of  Defense.  The 
Royal  Northwest  Mounted  Police,  origi- 
nally formed  for  the  purpose  of  policing 
the  unorganized  districts  of  the  north- 
west, but  which  were  greatly  increased 
in  personnel  and  extended  to  every  prov- 
ince in  the  Dominion  by  the  late  Gov- 
ernment and  its  immediate  predecessor, 
will  probably  be  reduced  in  numbers 
and  in  their  Jurisdiction,  and  will  also 
form  a  branch  of  the  proposed  new 
department. 

In  the  realm  of  international  relations 
the  House  was  informed  tttat  the  trea- 
ties arising  out  of  the  Washington  Con- 
ference will  be  presented  for  ratifica- 
tion; that  delegates  had  been  appointed 
to  represent  Canada  at  Grenoa;  and  also 
that  delegates  will  be  appointed  to  at- 
tend the  postal  conference  called  by  the 
United  States. 

In  an  interchange  of .  amenities  be- 
tween the  new  Prime  Minister.  Mr. 
Mackenzie  King,  and  the  late  Premier, 
Mr.  Meighen.  now  leader  of  the  official 
Opposition.  Mr.  King  made  a  declaration 
which  is  taken  by  some  to  have  consid- 


erable significance.  He  stated  that  he 
was  not  in  favor  of  a  return  to  the  colo- 
nial status,  such  as  would  be  implied  by 
acquiescence  in  a  suggestion  of  Mr. 
Meighen  that  the  Government  make  in- 
quiries of  the  British  Government  con- 
cerning how  much  of  an  alleged  confi- 
dential report  of  last  year's  Imperial 
Conference  could  be  presented  to  the 
House.  Mr.  King  contended  that  the 
Conference  was  a  meeting  of  equals,  and 
that  it  would  be  inconsistent  with  Can- 
ada's position  of  equality  for  the  Gov- 
ernment to  apply  to  London  for  instruc- 
tions. 

THE  PROBLEM  OP  THE  POLITICAL  TRIAIfOLE 

THE  forthcoming  session  promises  to 
be  full  of  interest.  For  one  thing, 
an  entirely  new  situation  is  presented  in 
the  presence  of  three  full-fledged  parties 
in  the  House,  each  with  its  own  leader, 
whips,  platform,  and  policy.  The  Lib- 
erals have  within  one  or  two  of  a  ma- 
jority, and  under  the  old  two-party  sys- 
tem could  not  hope  to  carry  on  the 
Government  for  a  moment,  but,  the 
Progressive  and  the  Conservative  par- 
ties being  further  apart  from  each 
other  in  policy  than  from  the  Liberal. 
it  will  be  possible  for  the  latter  to  se- 
cure the  support  of  either  one  group  or 
the  other,  and  thus  remain  in  power. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  not  a  great 
deal  of  difference  between  the  platforms 
and  beliefs  of  the  Progressives  and  the 
Liberals;  and  it  is  quite  probable  that 
the  two  latter  groups  will  be  found 
working  together  more  often  than  in 
opposition. 

Arthur  Meighen,  with  his  compact 
group  of  fifty,  the  majority  of  whom  are 
seasoned  parliamentarians,  can,  how- 
ever, be  counted  upon  to  do  his  utmost 
to  harass  the  Government,  for  Meighen 
is  probably  at  his  best  when  in  opposi- 
tion. He  is  quick-witted,  a  skillftil  de- 
bater, and  a  master  parliamentarian: 
.his  policy  will  be  to  drive  a  wedge  be- 
tween the  two  groups.  Guerrilla  politi- 
cal warfare  will  doubtless  be  elevated 
into  a  high  art  by  him. 

It  is  quite  obvious  that  the  Conserva- 
tives and  Progressives  can  bring  about 
the  defeat  of  the  Government  almost  any 
time  they  wish  if  they  care  to  join  forces 
for  the  purpose;  but  no  one  wants  an- 
other election  for  some  time  at  least, 
and  it  is  not  likely  that  any  such  at- 
tempt will  be  made  seriously. 

There  is  a  possibility  that  certain 
changes  will  have  to  be  made  in  parlia- 
mentary practice  as  followed  in  the 
past — such  as,  for  instance,  to  disregard 
the  failure  of  a  measure  instituted  by 
the  Government  as  indicating  want  of 
confidence  in  the  administration  except- 
ing in  the  case  of  a  direct  want-of-confi- 
dence  vote,  and  some  other  adaptations 
that  will  doubtless  be  found  necessary  in 
the  attempt  to  accommodate  three  par- 
ties in  a  system  obviously  built  for  trwtx. 
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GOOD  NEIGHBORS 

BY  WILLARD   WATTLES 

MANY  a  man  hath  gold  to  guard 
And  house  to  keep  him  warm, 
And  ale  to  drink  and  bread  to  eat 
And  strong  and  ready  arm; 
But  many  a  man  when  time  is  come 
To  rest  him  jfrom  his  labors 
Hath  not  so  rich  a  store  as  I 
Who  boast  me  of  good  neighbors. 

There's  many  a  lad  would  scale  the  hills 

And  sail  the  fickle  ocean. 

And  touching  keels  at  every  quay 

Live*  ever  in  commotion. 

But  what  a  man  may  buy  with  sweat 

Or  carve  with  hearty  saber 

He  may  not  own  so  sure  as  I 

Who  have  a  Jovial  neighbor. 

Oh.  some  would  cram  a  granary 

With  oats  and  corn  and  barley. 

And  some  would  dance  a  round  or  two 

With  every  fiddling  Charlie. 

I  like  the  time  when  malt  is  ripe 

And  Jenny  brings  the  tabors. 

But  mostly  I  like  every  day 

Because  I  have  good  neighbors. 


THE  BATTLE-LINE  OF  THE  COAL  UNIONS 


BY   WILLIAM   P.   HELM,  JR. 


CAUSES  of  the  present  coal  crisis 
lie  far  beneath  the  surface  of  cuiv 
rent  events.  Collective  bargain- 
ing and  wage  scales  are  differences  of 
the  hour,  it  is  true,  that  are  speeding 
the  coal  industry  to  a  capital-labor  dead- 
lock; but  they  are  only  differences  of 
the  hour.  They  are  but  the  eruption 
from  the  sore  that  has  festered  for  a 
quarter  of  a  century  and  bids  fair  to 
fester  still,  long  after  the  present  dead- 
lock is  forgotten. 

The  sore  spot  in  the  soft-coal  industry, 
as  union  operators  and  union  workers 
see  it,  is  the  State  of  West  Virginia, 
whose  non-union  mines  are  to-day  at 
once  the  underlying  cause  of  the  im- 
pending: strike,  the  medium  through 
which  it  probably  will  be  broken,  and 
the  country's  main  hope  while  it  lasts. 
These  non-union  mines  for  many  years 
have  been  as  gall  and  wormwood  to  the 
union  ipines  surrounding  them.  Gradu- 
ally they  have  encroached  more  and 
more  upon  union  coal's  markets,  until 
to-day  they  stand  in  a  position  of  abso- 
lute dominance  throughout  all  the  ter- 
ritory which  freight  rates  permit  them 
to  serve. 

They  have  also  furnished  the  mine 
v.orkers'  organization  a  nut  so  hard  to 
crack,  a  field  so  difficult  to  organize,  a 
force  so  impregnable  to  union  assaults, 
that  to-day.'  after  twenty-five  years  of 
intermittent  warfare,  bloodshed,  and 
lavish  outpouring  of  union  funds,  the 
United  Mine  Workers  of  America  are 
practically  no  further  advanced  on  the 


battle-line  than  they  were  when  the 
fight  started,  back  in  1898. 

If  one  may  believe  the  allegations  of 
the  non-union  mine  operators  of  West 
Virginia,  both  mine  workers  and  mine 
operators  in  competing  territory  started 
in  1898  to  organize  her  coal  fields.  The 
very  first  contract  made  between  the 
union  and  the  operators  of  the  central 
competitive  field  (western  Pennsylvania. 
Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois),  reached  at 
a  Joint  conference  held  in  the  city  of 
Chicago  in  January,  1898.  contains  the 
following  clause: 

"Article  VIII.  The  United  Mine 
Workers  organization  ...  do  hereby  fur- 
ther agree  to  afford  all  possible  protec- 
tion to  the  trade  and  to  the  other  parties 
hereto  [meaning  the  operators  signing 
the  contract]  against  any  unfair  compe- 
tition resulting  from  the  failure  to 
maintain  scale  rates." 

Apparently  the  union  operators — or 
certainly  some  of  them — construed  that 
article  to  mean  that  the  United  Mine 
Workers  of  America  would  unionize  the 
West  Virginia  fields,  for  at  the  next 
joint  conference,  held  at  Pittsburgh,  in 
January.  1899,  we  find  (in  the  official 
minutes  of  the  meeting)  expressions  of 
that  belief  from  several  of  the  operators 
in  attendance.  One  of  them.  H.  L.  Chap- 
man, an  Ohio  operator,  is  down  in  the 
minutes  as  saying: 

**What  were  the  conditions  last  year 
when  we  entered  into  the  agreement  at 
Chicago,  and  what  were  the  induce- 
ments that  led  the  operators  of  the  four 


competitive  States  to  enter  into  that 
agreement?  What  promises  and  pledges 
were  made  on  behalf  of  you  gentlemen 
who  are  on  my  right  and  your  repre- 
sentatives? It  was  as  much  a  part  of 
that  agreement  made  at  Chicago,  al< 
though  not  incorporated  in  the  written 
instrument  that  was  signed,  as  was  any 
part  of  the  agreement  that  was  signed, 
that  during  the  year  covered  by  that 
agreement  the  competitive  field  in  West 
Virginia  was  to  be  brought  up  in  price 
and  down  in  hours  of  labor,  or  at  the 
expiration  of  that  agreement  the  com- 
petitive fields  of  those  four  States  were 
to  be  put  upon  a  competitive  basis  witli 
that  field. 

"Wheh  it  was  suggested  in  the  Con- 
vention and  in  the  committee  that  that 
should  be  incorporated  into  the  agree- 
ment, the  representatives  of  the  miners 
said  that  it  would  hamper  them  and 
prevent  their  accomplishing  the  pur- 
poses which  they  hoped  to  accomplish. 
For  that  reason  it  was  left  out,  as  I 
understand  and  understood  the  matter 
at  that  time." 

Another  operator,  P.  L.  Robbins.  of 
Pennsylvania,  is  thus  quoted: 

"We  simply  ask  you  to  fulfill  your 
pledges  and  promises;  that  you  will 
work  in  the  competitive  field,  which  has 
been  your  friend  in  times  past  and 
hopes  to  be  your  friend  in  the  future, 
until  your  organization  shall  cover  every 
coal-producing  State  in  the  Republic." 

One  of  the  men  who  signed  that  agree- 
ment was  T.  L.  Lewis,  representing  the 
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miners  of  Ohio.  Afterward  Mr.  Lewis 
rose  to  the  presidency  of  the  United 
Mine  Workers;  and  still  afterward, 
when  the  constitution  was  changed  in 
1912,  he  changed,  too,  in  his  attitude 
toward  the  union  and  left  it  (in  1914). 
He  is  now,  and  has  been  for  some  years, 
the  secretary  of  the  New  River  Coal 
Operators'  Association,  with  head- 
quarters at  Charleston.  West  Virginia. 
In  that  capacity  he  testified  before  a 
Senate  committee  at  Washington  last 
summer.  The  official  record  of  his  testi- 
mony reads: 

"The  reason  for  the  desire  to  have 
that  inter-State  joint  meeting  (in  1S98) 
was  that  the  coal  industry  of  the  United 
States  was  paralyzed.  Operators  every- 
where were  going  into  bankruptcy  and 
miners  were  on  the  verge  of  starvation. 
Article  VIII  of  the  agreement  was  in- 
serted because  of  the  belief  of  the  opera- 
tors, who  were  anxious  to  do  something 
to  stabilize  the  industry,  . .  .  that  it  was 
necessary  to  protect  them  from  the  com- 
petition of  other  States  that  might  not 
have  wage  agreements  between  employ- 
ers and  employees." 

At  the  Pittsburgh  meeting  in  1S99 
John  Mitchell,  beloved  leader  of  the 
miners,  then  newly  elected  .to  the  presi- 
dency of  the  United  Mine  Workers,  re- 
plied to  Messrs.  Chapman.  Robbins,  and 
others  who  spoke  of  the  implied  figree- 
ment  to  unionize  West  Virginia.  The 
official  minutes  quote  him  thus: 

"I  know  of  no  breach  of  faith  on  the 
part  of  the  miners  since  our  last  Con- 
vention adjourned.  In  West  Virginia,  it 
is  true,  our  organization  has  not  made 
as  much  progress  as  we  might  desire, 
but  ...  an  effort  has  been  made  during 
the  past  year  to  curtail  the  production 
of  West  Virginia  coal  by  preventing  Its 
sale  on  the  market." 

That  was  the  virtual  beginning  of  the 
attempt  to  unionize  the  West  Virginia 
mines.  Whether  the  motive  was,  as 
charged,  the  desire  of  the  western  Penn- 
sylvania. Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois 
operators  to  soften  the  pressure  of  cut- 
throat competition  from  a  non-union 
section  producing  a  better  product  at  a 
lower  cost,  or  whether  the  union  itself 
was  the  moving  power,  the  march  on 
West  Virginia  started  then,  and  has  con- 
tinued, with  little  success,  ever  since 
and  is  still  continuing. 

A  year  or  so  after  the  1898  agreement 
was  signed  the  mine  workers'  organiza- 
tion membership  rose  from  about  19,000 
to  almost  300.000.  Within  a  short  time 
thereafter  the  union  spread  ta  Pennsyl- 
vania, to  Kentucky,  to  Tennessee,  to 
Maryland,  to  the  Southwest,  to  the 
Pacific  coast.  By  ordinary  processes  It 
grew  until  1912.  when  the  mine  workers 
changed  their  constitution  and  became  a 
militant,  aggressive  organization  which 
they  had  not  been  before. 

Then  again  came  the  storming  of  the 
West  Virginia  citadel. 

"We  had  thousands  of  men  go  to  the 
penitentiary  for  trying  to  establish  our 
organization  in  West  Virginia  and  other 
non-union  fields,"  Delegate  McDonald,  of 
the  mine  workers'  union,  is  quoted  in 


official  minutes  as  telling  the  central 
competitive  field  operators  in  joint  con- 
ference in  1912.  "We  have  had  men  go 
to  jail.  We  expect  that  more  will  go  to 
jail.  The  penitentiary  has  no  terrors 
for  us  as  far  as  that  is  concerned,  and 
if  putting  two  or  three  hundred  of  our 
men  in  jail  will  organize  West  Virginia 
we  will  send  two  or  three  hundred  men 
down.  The  chances  are  that  we  will 
have  to  get  busy  with  that  situation 
shortly." 

Shortly,  indeed,  thereafter  they  did 
get  busy.  The  memory  of  their  effort 
still  is  bright.  From  their  stronghold 
north  of  the  Kanawha  the  union  sympa- 
thizers moved  down,  their  thousands 
marching  in  ragged  imitation  of  infan- 
try bound  for  the  front,  upon  the  open- 
shop  district  of  the  Paint  and  Cabin 
Creeks.  They  terrorized  the  country 
and  considerable  blood  was  shed,  but  the 
move  failed.  Two  years  later  those  two 
fields  were  unionized,  and  they  are 
unionized  to-day. 

Came  then  the  European  War.  with 
work  for  all  the  coal  fields  of  the  coun- 
try and  prosperity  undreamed  of  thereto- 
fore. Working  men  cannot  march;  and 
the  men  of  the  coal  fields  were  working. 
The  United  States  entered  the  war;  the 
(jrovernment  took  over  control  of  the 
coal  industry;  the  mines  redoubled  their 
efforts;  unionism  sought  advancement, 
not  by  strikes,  but  generally  by  other 
measures — and  advanced,  but  not  in 
West  Virginia.  At  least,  not  to  a  very 
marked  extent. 

In  1919  came  the  Nation-wide  strike 
of  soft-coal  workers.  The  backbone  of 
that  strike  was  broken  by  non-union 
West  Virginia  mines,  which  supplied  a 
material  percentage  of  the  country's 
needed  coal.  There  followed  the  profit- 
eering spree  of  1920  and  the  depression 
of  1921. 

Then  came  the  union's  mightiest  ef- 
fort to  break  the  open  shop  in  West  Vir- 
ginia. Thousands  of  marching  men 
swarmed  down  upon  the  open-shop  fields 
of  Logan  and  Mingo  Counties.  Blood 
stained  the -mountain  streams.  A  citi- 
zens' army  sprang  up  between  two  suns 
to  defend  their  homes.  Battle-lines  were 
flung  over  the  hills  and  athwart  the  val- 
leys. Pitched  battles  were  fought;  mar- 
tial law  was  proclaimed;  United  States 
regulars  occupied  the  zone  of  warfare; 
scores  of  persons  were  killed. 

The  union  spent  in  twelve  months' 
time  more  than  $2,500,000  in  that  su- 
preme effort  to  swing  West  Virginia  into 
its  ranks.  But  West  Virginia  didn't 
swing. 

Meantime,  what  happened  in  the 
State's  industrial  growth? 

In  1898,  when  the  miners'  union 
signed  its  first  contract  in  joint  confer- 
ence with  operators  of  the  central  com- 
petitive field.  West  Virginia  produced 
16,700,000  tons  of  coal.  The  entire  pro- 
duction of  the  country  was  166,000,000 
tons.  The  figures  apply  only  to  soft 
coal.  West  Virginia,  therefore,  produced 
ten  per  cent  of  the  total. 

In  the  twenty-four  years  that  have 
elapsed  since  then  West  Virginia  has  in- 


creased her  coal  output  four  hundred 
per  cent.  In  the  lean  year  of  1921  she 
produced  70,000,000  tons,  according  to 
the  United  States  Geological  Survey,  or 
more  than  seventeen  per  cent  of  all  the 
soft  coal  mined  in  the  United  States.  In 
the  boom  •  year  of  1920  she  produced 
87,500.000  tons,  according  to  the  same 
authority. 

Her  production  in  1920  was  exactly 
half  of  the  total  production  of  competing 
union  mines  in  Ohio.  Indiana,  and  Il- 
linois, where  all  mines  are  union.  In 
1921,  however,  the  non-union  mines  of 
West  Virginia,  responding  to  the  eco- 
nomic trend,  reduced  wages.  Competing 
union  mines  around  her,  checked  by  a 
wage  agreement  that  does  not  expire  till 
March  31  next,  were  unable  to  reduce 
wages.  As  a  consequence.  West  Virginia 
coal  made  enormous  inroads  into  their 
territory,  ilarket  after  market  was  cap- 
tured by  their  ancient  industrial  foe, 
whose  unionization  had  been  planned 
twenty-three  years  before. 

And  so  in  1921  West  Virginia's  pro- 
duction rose  to  nearly  sixty  per  cent  of 
the  production  of  Ohio.  Indiana,  and 
Illinois  combined.  Whole  sections  of 
West  Virginia,  such  as  the  Logan  field, 
worked  at  nearer  capacity  output  in  that 
year  of  depression  than  they  had  ever 
worked  before,  while  union  mines  in 
competing  States  recorded,  perhaps,  the 
poorest  working  time  in  their  history. 

The  record  shows  also  that  West  Vir- 
ginia, working  non-union,  drew  as  a 
magnet  her  pick  of  the  workers  from 
the  surrounding  fields.  Her  wage  scales 
were  lower,  it  is  true;  but  because  of 
steadier  working  time  the  earnings  of 
her  workers  were  much*  higher.  One 
leads  in  the  Senate  committee  records 
of  mine  employees  earning  |300,  $400. 
even  $500  a  month  apiece  in  1921,  while 
one  energetic  worker,  favored  by  ideal 
conditions,  drove  his  earnings  up  above 
the  $700  mark  in  a  single  month. 

That  is  the  real  story  of  West  Vir- 
ginia's inroads  into  the  markets  of  her 
union  competitors.  Small  wonder,  then, 
that  her  competitors,  seeing  this,  stiould 
decry  the  system  of  collective  bargain- 
ing which  imposed  on  them  the  handi- 
cap of  a  war-time  wage  scale.  Small 
wonder,  indeed,  that  they  should  seek  to 
have  no  more  of  the  organization  which 
through  twenty-three  years  of  eflfort  had 
failed  to  set  up  a  competitive  wage  Bcal« 
in  the  house  of  their  bitterest  industrial 
foe. 

There  are  other  non-union  fields — aD«' 
in  Pennsylvania  even  larger.  Mar> 
land.  Alabama,  and  other  State  :  alst^ 
hold  them  within  their  borders.  But  for 
strategic  location  with  respect  to  East 
ern  markets  and  general  all-around 
ability  to  play  hob  with  the  markets  o( 
the  other  chief  soft-coal-prod uelnp  sec- 
tions of  industrial  America  West  Vir- 
ginia dwarfs  them  as  a  giant.  And  that 
is  why  she  is  considered  by  union  opera- 
tor and  union  miner  alikB  as'  the  sort 
spot  of  the  coal  industry;  and  alf^r- 
why  she  takes  imposing  rank  among 
the  underlying  causes  of  the  presc^nt 
crisis. 
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flI«n*riNO    THE    FACTS    ABOUT    THE    BABY — "DTD  THE  MOTHERS  COME?      THEY  DID — " 

WHAT'S  THE   MATTER  WITH   FARM  HEALTH? 

BY  CHARLES  MOREAU  HARGER 


SPEAKING  of  healthy  localities, 
what  would  you  think  of  a  well- 
settled,  well-developed  county  out 
in  the  Middle  West?  Purely  agricul- 
tural, no  factories,  improved  farms, 
thriving  villages  (none  over  5,000  popu- 
lation), ozone-laden  breezes,  almost  pure 
Americanism  on  the  farmsteads — ought 
not  such  conditions  produce  the  sturdi- 
est of  little  folks  without  much  atten- 
tion? 

Just  such  a  community  is  Dickinson 
County,  Kansas,  and  its  residents 
thought  it  nearly  perfect.  At  least  they 
did  until  something  over  a  year  ago,  and 
the  story  of  their  conversion  is  suitable 
testimony  for  a  health  revival  meeting. 
It  points  the  way  to  a  service  in  which 
town  and  country  can  join  with  cer- 
tainty of  achieving  results. 

Folks  sniffed  a  little  when  the  Red 
Cross  chapter  with  its  left-over  war 
funds  decided  to  establish  a  public 
nursing  station. 

"What's  the  use?"  they  asked.  "We 
have  everything  to  make  our  children 
well  and  strong,  and  there's  nothing  the 
matter  with  Kansas,^  anyhow." 

But  the  chapter  fitted  up  a  room  in 
the  county  seat  and  installed  a  most 
energetic  trained  nurse,  alive  with  en- 
thusiasm and  resourcefulness.  Part  of 
her  duties  were  to  aid  anywhere  in  the 
county  those  unable  to  pay  for  a  nurse's 
services;  but  she  had  another  vision. 
That  was  to  sell  the  gospel  of  child 
health  to  the  farmers'  families,  and  she 
began  where  her  prospective  customers 
lived. 

She  announced  that  there  would  be  a 
"survey,"  an  examination  of  every  child 
in  the  public  schools — over  three  thou- 
sand of  them.     And  such  a  ruction  as 


it  caused!  "It  was  funny  the  way  I  was 
criticised,"  she  smilingly  remarked  as 
she  sat  at  her  literature-covered  desk. 
"Farmers'  wives  told  me  to  my  face  that 
I  was  making  a  nuisance  of  myself. 
'Our  children  have  plenty  to  eat,'  they 
declared:  'they  are  out  of  doors  all  the 
time,  nearly:  they  are  well.  Why  should 
you  or  any  one  else  paw  them  over?  We'll 
take  care  of  our  youngsters.'  They  were 
honest  about  it,  too,  and  believed  that 
everything  was  all  right  as  it  was.  That 
was  not  the  worst  of  it — two  or  three 
physicians  objected  to  it.  They  said 
that  they  were  in  the  families  of  their 
patients  frequently  and  knew  every 
child  by  his  first  name.  They  would  see 
to  it  if  anything  were  wrong. 

"Somehow  the  physicians  did  not 
seem  to  realize  that  knowing  a  child's 
first  name  did  not  mean  any  knowledge 
of  his  actual  physical  condition  until 
there  was  real  illness.  However,  I  had 
the  backing  of  the  county  physician  and 
the  dentists  and  a  lot  of  good  women. 

"Well,  the  dates  were  given  out  when 
schools  were  to  be  visited,  and  with  the 
authority  of  the  county  physician  we 
had  the  power  to  compel  inspection.  We 
went  at  it  seriously.  With  a  dentist  in 
the  party,  we  weighed,  probed,  and 
peeped  at  every  child  in  123  country  and 
town  schools,  and  sent  to  their  parents 
written  reports  of  what  we  found.  Here 
is  what  we  discovered." 

She  handed  me  the  tabulated  report 
of  the  survey — of  a  rural  community, 
remember,  where  normal  conditions 
on  the  surface  seem  ideal  for  child 
health. 

The  examiners  made  records  of  3,632 
children,  and  they  found  that  2,317  were 
defective — over  63  per  cent.    Of  the  de- 
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fectives  836  were  under-weight,  with 
other  defects,  and  1,237  were  suffering 
from  malnutrition.  That  is,  one-third  of 
the  children  of  this  community  were 
undernourished.  When  the  larger  towns 
were  eliminated,  one  of  them  containing 
many  Mexican  children,  the  percentage 
of  malnutrition  showed  a  decrease,  but 
the  rural  districts  alone  had  over  one- 
fifth  of  their  children  thus  affected. 
Only  878  children  (24  per  cent)  were 
normal  and  without  physical  defect. 

The  survey  startled  the  county,  and 
things  began  to  happen.  One  result  was 
an  indignant  protest  from  some  parents, 
who  declared  that  they  would  see  their 
own  physician  about  it — ^which  was  ex- 
actly what  the  nurse  wanted.  She  had 
the  figures  to  show  that  this  was  badly 
needed,  for  there  were  reported  216 
cases  (7  per  cent)  of  defective  vision; 
23  cases  (1  per  cent)  of  defective  hear- 
ing: 125  cases  (4  per  cent)  of  adenoids: 
819  cases  (28  per  cent)  of  defective 
tonsils:  1,071  cases  (37  per  cent)  of  de- 
fective teeth.  What  could  be  better  than 
that  the  home  physician  and  tlentist 
should  get  busy? 

The  indignant  parents  found,  wlien 
they  made  their  professional  calls,  that 
the  report  card  was  correct,  and  many 
were  sensible  enough  to  have  such  care 
as  was  needed.  For  those  who  did  not 
a  follow-up  system  was  used,  and  en- 
deavor was  made  to  secure  the  correc- 
tion of  every  defect. 

That  it  paid  was  demonstrated  when 
the  latest  re-examination  was  made  and 
it  was  found  that  these  defects  had  been 
corrected:  Eyes,  99:  adenoids,  109:  ton- 
sils, 215:  teeth,  440.  More  care  has  been 
given  to  the  children  of  the  county  in 
the  past  year  than  ever  in  its  history- 
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which  was  precisely  the  object  of  the 
movement. 

"What  is  the  matter  with  the  farm's 
health  conditions?'*  I  asked  the  nurse. 
She  has  been  for  two  years  driving 
almost  .every  day  over  the  county,  en- 
tering slcto-rooms,  advising  mothers, 
holding  conferences  and  mothers'  meet- 
ings and  visiting,  inspecting  children — 
she  ought  to  know. 

"The  point  of  view,"  she  declared.  "1 
have  been  in  hundreds  of  farm  homes 
and  am  a  farmer's  daughter  myself. 
The  farmstead  is  considered  too  much 
as  a  natural  health  resort.  The  health 
condition  of  the  children  does  not  get 
the  attention  given  in  similarly  prosper- 
ous city  homes.  The  physician  is  far 
away;  it  is  expensive,. hence  he  Is  called 
only  when  somebody  Is  seriously  ill. 
There's  plenty  to  eat,  but  too  often  the 
things  that  are  served  are  not  fitted  for 
the  children — ^they  are  fitted  for  father 
and  the  working  hands,  and  everybody 
eats  the  same.  Yes,  there's  plenty  of 
milk;  but  you  would  be  surprised  to  find 
how  many  farm  children  do  not  drink 
milk — ^never  have  been,  taught  to  do  so. 
And  It  is  my  opinion  that  the  milk  on 
the  farms.  In  spite  of  all  the  big  green 
pastures,  Is  not  as  pure  as  the  average 
city  milk  from  Inspected  dairies. 

"Take  the  teeth.  How  many  farmer 
children  have  their  teeth  examined  by 
dentists  every  six  months,  as  does  many 
a  town  child?  It  Is  pitiful  to  watch  the 
examinations  with  dentists  and  see  how 
many  children's  mouths  have  teeth  so 
badly  neglected  that  they  must  go 
through  life  with  bad  mouths.  The 
figures  speak  for  themselves,  and  if  we 
can  Induce  every  parent  to  give  real 
attention  to  the  reports  we  make  we 
shall  have  accomplished  wonders." 

Of  course  the  fact  that  many  defects 
had  been  remedied  was  evidence  that 
the  health  campaign  had  been  "sold"  to 
the  rural  communities,  but  how  com- 
plete had  been  the  conversion  was  not 
really  manifest  until  a  test  was  made 
through  the  calling  of  nine  health  con- 
ferences at  as  many  central  points  of  the 
county. 

"Nobody  will  come,"  declared  the 
doubters.  "You  can't  get  folks  out  in  a 
busy  season  to  have  children  tested." 

Publicity  helped.  Large  bills  were 
distributed  to  every  part  of  the  county; 
every  newspaper  carried  a  story,  and  en- 
tertainment was  provided  as  a  bait — 
punch  and  wafers  for  the  mothers,  a  free 
toy  balloon  for  each  child. 

At  each  conference  were  a  dentist,  a 
physician,  weighing  scales,  and  an  elab- 
orate exhibit  of  baby  things.  Displays 
were  made  in  the  store  windows  of  each 
village  where  the  conferences  were  held. 
Local  women,  many  of  them  farmers' 
wives,  and  some  actually  those  who  had 
at  first  opposed  a  county  health  drive, 
were  hostesses. 

Each  morning  the  nurse  and  two 
assistants,  together  with  a  bulky  collec- 
tion of  charts  and  other  equipment, 
scurried  out  of  the  county  seat  in  the 
Red  Cross  Ford,  which  had  already  done 
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some   20,000   miles   in   its   journeys   of 
ministration  over  the  county. 

Did  the  mothers  come?  They  did — 
until  the  sehoolrooms  where  the  ses- 
sions were  held  were  crowded  to  stand- 
ing room.  Nearly  400  children,  many  of 
them  babies,  were  brought  to  the  ex- 
amining committee,  registered,  and  a 
report  made  of  their  physical  condi- 
tion. Then  there  were  talks  on  how  to 
keep  children  well,  how  to  correct  mal- 
nutrition, how  to  build  up  bodily 
strength,  and  all  applicable  to  rural  life 
as  well  as  to  that  of  the  villages.  The 
State  Board  of  Health  sent  two  repre- 
sentatives, and  a  National  ofilcer.  of  the 
Red  Cross  gathered  information  for  use 
in  other  similar  conferences  to  be  held 
in  other  States. 

"This  is  only  a  start,"  was  the  county 
nurse's  dictum  when  the  last  baby  had 
been  weighed.  "There  are  five  thousand 
families  in  this  county,  and  we  ought  to. 
reach  every  one  to  be  sure  that  the  con- 
ditions are  favorable  for  child  develop- 
ment." Last  year  she  made  633  free 
nursing  visits  and  1,289  sanitary  inspec- 
tion calls.  She  found  in  one  village 
suburb  families  living  In  squalor  that  ^ 
seems  unbelievable  in  a  country  com-  ' 
munity;  ordered  them  taken  to  the 
county  farm,  the  houses  renovated  and 
fumigated  and  put  in  order.  She  found 
patients  with  high  fever  lying  between 
old  army  blankets,  and  provided  clean 
linen.  She  advised  clean-ups  In  scores 
of  homes,  town  and  country,  and  gener- 
ally made  herself  useful.  Canteen  and 
motor  service  was  always  on  call  and 
did  actual  every-day  service. 

"The  farm  home  is  often  sadly  lacking 
In  sanitary  conditions,"  she  went  on. 
"It  Is  not  because  of  parsimony  or  inten- 
tion— just  neglect  and  thoughtlessness. 
The  family  on  a  farmstead  is  to  some 
extent  Isolated,  and  a  family  Independ- 
ence grows  up  through  generations  that 
often  falls  to  receive  gracefully  advice 
from  outside.  The  town  folks  talk 
things  over  in  groups  and  learn  to  ac- 
cept new  ideas.  Now  we  are  trying  to 
accomplish  the  same  thing  with  the  rural 
communities,  and  what  has  been  done  in 
this  county  can  be  done  anywhere. 

"But  it  requires  two  things:  money 
and  an  organization  to  support  the 
undertaking  by  personal  interest  and 
assistance.  The  local  Red  Cross  is  best 
adapted  to  do  this,  and  if  the  work  is 
carried  on  properly  there  are  abundant 
dividends  in  a  higher  standard  of  health 
for  the  coming  generation." 

"Just  what  do  you  mean  is  wrong 
with  the  farmstead?"  I  asked. 

"Sanitation  and  system,  I  suppose, 
would  cover  it.  Too  little  attention  is 
paid  by  the  average  farmer  to  the  sur- 
roundings of  the  house,  the  disposition 
of  sewage,  the  proper  location  of  a  well. 
It  Is  easy  to  throw  refuse  out  of  the 
back  door — and  I  have  seen  homes 
where  this  was  done.  Hog  and  cattle 
herds  are  too  near  the  house.  Bathtubs 
are  coming  in,  but  they  are  too  scarce. 
Every  farmer  these  days  can  have  a 
modem  bathroom  and  running  water  in 


the  house,  but  thousands  of  wives  carry 
the  water  from  an  outside  well. 

"System  is  necessary  in  the  formative 
years  of  the  child.  The  farm  wife  sel- 
dom has  kitchen  help;  such  assistance 
is  almost  impossible  to  obtain  on  the 
farm.  The  babies  get  loving  care,  but 
not  scientific  care  unless  there  is  wise 
advice.  That  is  why  we  have  held 
mothers'  meetings  in  the  country  school- 
iiouses,  and  it, is  wonderful  how  many 
young  niothersf  come  and  freely  admit 
their  ignorance  of  the  basic  principles 
of  baby-raising.  It's  their  best  crop,  and 
yet  gets  less  attention  than  others." 

I  was  curious  to  know  how  the  aver- 
age individual  on  the  outside  looked  at 
this  innovation  in  public  service.  Per- 
haps one  well-to-do  farmer  expressed  it 
as  well  as  any  one.  "I'll  tell  you 
frankly,"  he  said,  "I  was  against  it  at 
first.  Our  taxes  are  high,  and  it  seemed 
foolishness  to  contribute  to  this  new- 
fangled nurse  and  health  idea.  But  last 
winter,  when  our  girl,  was  sick  with  fever, 
and  we  couldn't  get  a  nurse  for  love  or 
money,  and  mother  was  about  worn  out. 
nothing  ever  looked  so  good  to  me  as 
that  little  Ford  with  the  Red  Cross  si^n 
on  the  radiator  turning  into  the  yard. 
We  not  only  got  help,  but  a  lot  of  sensi- 
ble advice.  I  was  willing  to  pay  for  it 
all,  but  there  was  no  charge — ^but  they 
haven't  lost  anything,  I'm  for  It  strong. 
It's  the  first  honest-to-goodness  thing  I 
ever  knew  this  community  to  do  to  help 
the  women  folks,  and  I  guess  it  won't 
hurt  us  men  folks  either." 

This  story  of  what  one  county  has 
done  is  not  set  down  as  a  unique  exam- 
pie;  the  same  task  is  being  carried  on 
in  many  other  counties,  not  only  of 
Kansas,  but  of  other  States.  It  has, 
however,  been  so  systematized  here  and 
is  so  broad  in  its  plans  as  to  serve  as  a 
working  model. 

The  experience  emphasizes  the  impor- 
tance of  a  larger  measure  of  watchful- 
ness even  In  a  theoretically  clean  and 
healthful  rural  community.  If  under  the 
conditions  surrounding  such  a  section 
there  can  be  found  so  great  a  need  for 
intensive  health  work,  what  may  be  the 
field  in  others  less  favorably  situated? 

It  all  brings  us  back  to  the  truth  that 
in  health,  as  well  as  in  other  things,  it 
is  not  location  that  spells  perfection,  but 
Individual  initiative  and  effort.  The  rec- 
ords of  the  draft  are  being  used  as  a 
rather  shocking  exhibit  of  the  low  aver- 
age physical  condition  of  the  young  men 
of  America,  and  these  records  are 
scarcely  less  encouraging  for  the  agri- 
cultural States  than  for  those  with  great 
cities.  While  the  farmer  is  from  early 
to  late  thinking  and  working  to  develop 
his  fields  and  herds,  he  is  likely  to  think 
that  because  there  is  plenty  of  out-of- 
doors,  plenty  of  food,  plenty  of  exercise. 
there  must  necessarily  be  plenty  of 
health.  In  just  one  way  can  he  find  out 
the  facts — by  setting  in  motion  the  ma- 
chinery that  will  show  actual  conditions 
and  point  the  path  toward  their  im- 
provement. After  that  must  come  the 
willingness  to  correct  deficiencies. 
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WHENEVER  I  SEE  A  GRAY  HORSE 


BY   E.   V.   LUCAS 


ALL  horses  are  beautiful,  but  a  gray 
can  be  more  beautiful  than  any. 
You    remember    Tagalie,    who 
won   the    Derby   in   1912?     She   was   a 
pretty  gray,  if  you  like! 

No  matter  what  the  horse  may  be — 
racer  or  teamster — there  is  always  some- 
thing peculiarly  attractive  in  a  gray. 

One  does  not  see  a  pair  of  high-step- 
ping grays  very  often  now,  in  these  days 
of  petrol  and  machinery,  yet  when  one 
does  how  they  can  make  the  heart  beat! 

But  in  future  whenever  I  see  them  I 
shall  be  conscious  only  of  a  sharp  pain. 

In  future  whenever  I  see  a  gray  horse 
I  shall  feel  indignation  and  shame  flush- 
ing through  me. 

II 

"Of  course  you  will  go  to  a  bull-fight 
while  you  are  there,"  every  one  had 
said. 

"I  suppose  so,"  I  had  replied.  "It 
would  be  ridiculous  to  be  in  Spain  and 
miss  the  chance.    One,  at  any  rate." 

Ill 

The  setting  of  a  bull-fight  is  wonder- 
ful. 

First  and  foremost,  you  are  in  Spain, 
and  to  be  in  Spain  is  to  be  thrilled. 

You  may  not  care  for  much  that  is 
Spanish;  but  Spain  is  a  country  like  no 
other:  it  is  so  old  and  so  self-contained; 
it  is  so  lazy  and  so  hot;  it  has  such  vast 
cathedrals  and  such  noble  bridges;  such 
flowers  and  such  fruits;  and  in  Spain 
nobody  cares  and  everybody  sleeps. 

Above  all,  it  is  a  country  of  the  past. 

Spain  still  has  a  million  mules  to 
every  motor  car,  and  at  any  moment  the 
muleteers  might  all  have  reined  up  to 
look  with  the  greater  ease  and  thorough- 
ness at  the  odd  figure  of  the  rider  of 
Rosinante  as  he  approached,  lance  in 
rest. 

The  very  sheep  that  tragic  romantic 
gentleman  took  for  armies  you  may 
watch  from  the  train  as  they  graze 
where  no  grass  is  visible.  You  find  the 
same  windmills  that  he  thought  were 
giants  waving  their  arms.  The  paths 
are  as  steep,  the  plains  as  vast  and  as 
uninhabited,  and  the  food  is  as  simple 
and  plentiful  as  when  the  Knight  of  the 
Rueful  Countenance  sought  his  adven- 
tures. 

Were  he  to  return,  he  would,  outside 
the  cities,  find  almost  nothing  new  but 
the  scent  of  tobacco. 

IV 

None  of  the  preparations  for  a  great 
spectacle  can  be  dull;  but  to  the  stran- 
ger—and perhaps  to  the  initiated— 
those  of  a  bull-fight  have  special  in- 
tensity. The  atmosphere  is  charged 
with  excitement. 

There  is  so  much  to  watch? 

The  great  gay  arena  itself,  with  its 
myriad  seats  gradually  filling  under  no 
roof  but  the  blue  of  the  sky. 


(C)  Underwood 
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The  yellow-and-red-patterned  sand  of 
the  ring. 

The  spectators  seeking  their  places, 
all  carrying  cushions  to  put  on  the  hard 
bricks;  all  animated,  hailing  their 
friends,  laughing,  disputing,  expectant, 
and  full  of  that  odd  blend  of  careless- 
ness, leisureliness,  and  independence 
which  makes  Spain  more  democratic 
even  than  that  great  Republic  of  the 
West  which  but  for  a  Spanish  sailor 
might  never  have  been  heard  of. 

The  women  with  their  black  black 
eyes  and  red  red  lips,  their  lace  veils, 
and  their  swaying  voluptuous  contours. 

When  they  have  found  their  places 
and  have  spread  their  dazzling  shawls 
on  the  railing,  they  look  around,  while 
the  men  turn  oti  them  their  long,  bold, 
appraising  gaze. 

(Why  is  it  that  in  Latin  countries  the 
glance  ip  so  neglected  and  the  stare  such 
a  rite?) 


And  over  all  is  the  sun;  everything  is 
swimming  in  bis  hot  light. 

In  the  ring  is  activity  too.  A  gang  of 
men  are  sprinkling  the  colored  sand 
with  a  long  hose;  others  are  carrying 
the  various  implements  of  the  spectacle 
— poles,  darts,  cloaks. 

Now  and  then  one  of  the  actual  heroes, 
all  brilliant  in  his  uniform,  will  emerge 
from  a  doorway  and,  walking  round  the 
narrow  circular  passage  outside  the  bar- 
rier, collect  homage,  return  salutations, 
here  and  there  touching  the  hand  of  an 
admirer  and  exchanging  a  word  or  two. 
How  proud  the  admirer! 

A  brass  band  in  hot  orange  uniform 
plays  from  time  to  time;  but  the  sym- 
phony of  human  voices  is  constant,  amid 
it  rising  occasionally  the  louder  cries  of 
the  .water-sellers  and  the  fruit-sellers 
and  the  sellers  of  cigarettes  and  cigars. 

T  know  of  no  scene  more  sparkling, 
more  glaringly  showy,  than  this. 
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UNDERGHIDIID  URES       AERIAL  LINES 


BUILDINGS 


SWITCHBOARDS 


TELEPHONES 


Breaking  Construction  Records 


&ice  1920,  faced  with  the 
greatest  demand  for  service  in 
telephone  history,  the  Bell  System 
has  surpassed  all  previous 
records  for  the  installation  of 
new  telephone  equipment.  In 
the  last  two  years  more  than 
KOOO.OOO  additional  stations 
have  been  added  to  the  system 
by  construction.  This  is  equal  to 
the  entire  number  of  telephones 
m  Great  Britain. 

In  1921  alone,  450,000  new 
poles  were  placed — enough  to 
make  a  telephone  line  from  New 
York  to  Hong  Kong.  The 
aerial  v^e  put  into  service  in 
the  same  year,  835,000  miles  in 
all,  is  enough  to  string  60  wires 
on  such  a  telephone  line. 

1,875,000  miles  of  wire,  en- 
closed in  1,500  miles  of  cable. 


were  added  to  underground  and 
submarine  lines  in  1 92 1 .  New 
underground  duct  totaling 
1 1 ,000,000  feet  was  constructed, 
this  representing  approximately 
300  miles  of  subway.  69  new 
central  office  buildings  and  im- 
portant additions  were  com- 
pleted or  in  progress,  and  new 
switchboards  with  a  capacity  of 
many  thousands  of  connections 
were  installed. 

Hiis  equipment  added  to  the 
Bell  System,  great  though  it  is 
in  volume  and  value,  represents 
but  a  small  part  of  the  vast 
property  which  enables  the  tele- 
phone on  your  desk  to  give  the 
service  to  which  you  are  accus- 
tomed. And  to  meet  the  in- 
creasing demands  for  new 
service,  the  work  of  construction 
goes  on. 


"  Bell  System" 

American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 

And  Associated  Companies 

Onm   PMcy,    Onm   Sy9imm,    UnivmrBoi   Smrvicm,   and  all   dirmetmd 
toward  Bmttmr  Smrvicm 


To  Summer  Resort  Proprietors 

The  Outlook  will  devote  a  special  section  in  its  spring  and  early  summer 
issues  to  advertising^  of  summer  resorts,  tours  and  travel.  This  will 
appear  every  week  during  May,  elune,  and  July.  The  issue  of  May 
24  will  be  the  Annual  Out-of-Doors  Number  containing  articles  on 
vacation  subjects  and  illustrations  especially  selected.  The  correspond- 
ing issue  of  1921  carried  198  advertisements  of  hotels  and  resorts. 

WRITE  us  EARLY  AND  WE  WILL  BE  QLAD  TO  GIVE  YOU  COPY  SUGGESTIONS 

Department  of  Classified  Advertising 
THE  OUTLOOK  COMPANY,  381  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City 


BY  THE  WAY 
(Continued) 
growth  of  trees  under  the  semi-trofii 
conditions  in  some  of  the  SoaL^ 
States  is  one  of  the  factors  tlut  i 
making  the  South  a  rival  of  the  K 
as  a  lumber-producing  re^on. 


Congo  mothers,  according  to  a 
cently  published  book  entitled  -Wj 
Bush  Tribes  of  Tropical  Africa,**  cwj 
off  in  an  amusing  way  the  fingers 
their  babies,  instead  of  their  toe$  i 
American  mothers  do  in  the  jis^ 
"This  little  pig  went  to  market."  "h 
Negro  mother  sings:  "The  tliumb  saji 
'I'm  the  master  of  the  lot;*  the  fw 
finger  says,  *I*m  the  sign  of  danger,  a 
middle  finger  says,  'I'm  the  tallest  of  a 
crew;*  the  third  finger  says,  'I'm  notfi 
behind — a  bit  more  and  I'll  catch  job 
and  the  little  finger  says,  *Ah,  bui  h 
the  hope  of  the  town,  for  a  town  withot 
-a  little  one  is  no  town  at  all.' " 


Congo  maxims,  as  quoted  in  the  abort 
named  book,  are  often  as  sententious  i 
our  own  proverbs.     Here  are  a  few: 

After  the  lie  is  told  you  wake  up  to 
the  consequences  of  it. 

No  one  spies  on  another  for  pooiL 

Foolishness  often  precedes  wisdom 

An  animal  that  can't  chmb  a  tre* 
shouldn't  trust  its  money  to  a  mon- 
key. 

If  you  have  a  good  drum,  play  It 
where  it  will  be  appreciated. 

The  hasty  man  catches  the  snak* 
in  the  middle  (and  so  gets  bitten). 

A  bald-headed  man  cannot  grrow 
hair  by  getting  excited  about  it 

Angrer  never  teaches  any  one. 

All  who  travel  in  the  rain  get  wet 

A  beast  too  strong  will  break  the 
net. 

Those  who  hope  to  win  against  i 
common  enemy  should  not  fall  oat 
among  themselves. 

Patience  catches  a  dozen  thieves. 

Every  town  looks  well  built  from  ^ 
distance. 

It  takes  a  lot  of  salt  to  make  .m 
elephant  tasty. 

Too  much  luck  drives  one  mad. 


In  the  race  for  supremacy  in  tm» 
atlantic  liners  the  honors  are  zMt 
carried  off.  according  to  an  article  ii 
"Shipping,"  by  an  Italian  vessel,  thi 
Conte  Rosso,  an  oil-burner,  which  wi 
make  the  voyage  from  New  York  i 
Genoa  in  nine  days  or  less.  She  has  bed 
decorated  by  Italian  artists,  though  buH 
in  Scotland.  She  is  characterized  « 
"excelling  all  liners  laid  down  since  tk 
war  both  in  speed  and  in  the  luxurj  ti 
her  passenger  accommodations.^ 

Murphy,  the  foreman  of  the  rmilwi! 
repair  gang,  went  to  the  ofllice  to  repod 
a  slight  accident  to  one  of  his  force,  fl 
a  railway  journal  says.  He  got  a  biail 
and  proceeded  to  make  out  his  repoit 
He  was  getting  along  all  right  until  hi 
came  to  the  space  headed  "Remark&^ 
After  staring  at  it  a  while  he 
to  the  clerk,  who  asked: 
"What's  the  matter,  Pat?" 
"Well,  sor,"  said  Murphy,  •*ye  seej 
was  Bill's  big  toe  he  hit  wld  th' 
mer,  and  it  wudn't  Ink  well  for  mel 
write  down  th*  raymarks  Bill  madr*^ 


"Here  we  went,  oxen,  cows,  mules, 
horses ;  coaches,  carriages,  blue  jeans, 
corduroys,  rags,  tatters,  silks,  satins, 
caps,  tall  hats,  poverty,  riches — 
a  nation  on  wheels,  an  empire  in 
the  commotion  and  pangs  of  birth." 


A   Truer  and  Greater  Historical  Romance  than  ''Richard  Carvel 


yy 


HERE  at  last  is  the  epic  of  the  Middle  West, 
embodying  both  the  romantic  glamour  and 
the  bitter  realities  that  attended  man's  conquest  of 
the  soil. 

"Vandemark's  Folly,"  by  Herbert  Quick,  is  a 
book  o(  terrific  climaxes  without  distortion  of  his- 
torical accuracy.  It  is  written  with  a  singular 
understanding  of  the  heart  of  America  and  the 
battling  of  its  pioneers. 

Critics  call  it  a  truer  and  greater  historical 
novel  than  "  Richard  Carvel." 

R.  D.  Townsend  says  in  The  Outlook :  "  It  does 
for  the  open  Iowa  prairie 
country  in  the  early  set- 
tlement days,  say  from 
1855  on,  exactly  what 
'  Main  Street '  didn't  do 
for  the  small  town.  It 
gives  a  fair  picture  of 
men,  women,  and  things." 


'*  Vandemark's  Folly  and  The  Outlook  for 
1   Year  (new  subscription  or  renewal)  $6 


The  Outlook  Company,  381  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 

I  accept  your  offer  of  llie  Outlook  for  one  year  and 

"Vandemark's  Folly." 

1   T  ^..oirw^  CA  r    12.1  enclose  $2,  and  will  send  you  f    "1 
1.  I  enclose  $6.  L    J      31  per  month  for  four  months  L    J 

Please  chei  k  the  offer  you  select. 


By  special  arrangement  with  its  publishers,  we 
are  able  to  offer  "Vandemark's  Folly"  for  a 
limited  period  in  combination  with  The  Outlook 
for  one  year  (new  subscription  or  renewal) 
for  $6.  The  regular  subscription  price  of  The 
Outlook  alone  is  $5  per  year;  the  book  retails 
for  12.  You  save  |1.  You  save  $2.80  if  you 
are  buying  The  Outlook  each  \|reek  from  a  news- 
stand. 

If  more  convenient,  you  niay  make  a  first 
payment  of  $2,  and  may  send  us  $1  per  mouth 
for  four  months.     Please  mail  coupon  at  once. 

"Vandemark's  Folly" 
contains  more  than  400 
pages  of  thrilling  and  in- 
forming reading — whole- 
some and  bracing  reading 
for  the  entire  family.  It 
is  brilliantly  illustrated 
by  Wyeth. 


Name- 


Address- 
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New  York         Chicago         Boston         Toronto         London         Paris        Amsterdam 


W.  p.  Fuller  &  Co.,  Pacific  Coast 


VALENTINE'S 

LSPAR 

The  Varnish  That  Wont  •Hirn  WhlU 


The  famous  Valspar 
I  Boiling  Water  Test 


This  coupon  is  worth  20  to  60  cents 


VALENTINE  &  COMPANY,  456  Fourth  Afe.,  N. 


I  enoloae  dealer's  name  and  itamiw,  amount- 
ing to  15c  for  each  35c  sample  can  checked 
•t  right. 

(Only  oiw  .sample  of  each  pifHlnct  supplied 
vt  this  si)erial  price.     Write  plainly.) 

Dealer's  Name 


Dealer's  Address. . 
Your  Name 


Valspar    .    . 
Valspar  Stain 

State  color 

Valspar  Eaancl  i 

State 


Tour  Address City . 
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